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THE  RUSSIAN  GIPSIES. 

It  is,  I  believe,  seldom  observed  that  tbe  world  is  so  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  quitted  tbe  romantic  or  sentimental  for  tbe  purely  scientific, 
tbat  even  in  science  itself,  whatever  is  best  set  forth  owes  half  its 
charm  to  something  delicately  and  distantly  reflected  from  the  for¬ 
bidden  land  of  fancy.  The  greatest  reasoners  and  waiters  on  the 
driest  topics  are  still  genial,”  because  no  man  ever  yet  had  true 
genius  who  did  not  feel  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  or  mystery,  or  at 
least  of  the  unusual.  We  are  not  rid  of  the  marvellous  or  curious, 
and  if  we  have  not  yet  a  science  of  curiosities,  it  is  apparently  be¬ 
cause  it  lies  for  the  present  distributed  about  among  the  other  scien¬ 
ces,  just  as  in  small  museums  illuminated  manuscripts  are  to  be 
found  in  happy  family  union  with  stuffed  birds  or  minerals,  and 
with  watches  and  snuff-boxes,  once  the  property  of  their  late  majes¬ 
ties,  the  Georges.  Until  such  a  science  is  formed,  the  new  one  of 
ethnology  may  appropriately  serve  for  it,  since  it  of  ail  presents 
most  attraction  to  him  wUo  is  politely  called  the  general  reader,  but 
who  should  in  truth  be  called  the  man  who  reads  the  most  for 
mere  amusement.  For  ethnology  deals  mth  such  delightful  ma¬ 
terial  as  primaeval  kumbo-cephalic  skulls,  and  appears  to  her  vota¬ 
ries  arrayed,  not  in  silk  attire,  but  in  strange  fragments  of  leather 
from  ancient  Irish  graves,  or  in  cloth  from  Lacustrine  villages.  She 
glitters  with  the  quaint  jewellery  of  the  first  Italian  mce,  whose 
ghosts,  if  they  wail  over  the  ‘"find,”  "'speak  in  a  language  man 
knows  no  more.”  She  charms  us  with  etchings  or  scratchings  of 
mammoths  on  mammoth  bone,  and  invites  us  to  explore  mysterious 
caves,  to  pic-nic  among  megalithic  monuments,  and  speculate  on 
pictured  Scottish  stones.  In  short,  she  engages  man  to  investigate 
his  ancestry,  a  pursuit  which  presents  charms  even  to  the  illiterate, 
and  asks  us  to  find  out  facts  concerning  works  of  art  which  have  in¬ 
terested  everybody  in  every  age. 

Ad  interim,  before  the  science  of  curiosities  is  segregated  from 
that  of  ethnologv,  I  may  observe  that  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  lat,- 
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ter  is  that,  among  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  human  race  there  are 
only  two  which  have  been  apparently  from  their  beginning  set 
apart,  marked,  and  cosmopolite,  ever  liviDg  among  others  and  yet 
reserved  unto  themselves.  These  are  the  Jew  and  the  Gipsy. 
From  time  whereof  history  hath  naught  to  the  contrary,  the  Jew 
was,  as  he  himself  holds  in  simple  faith,  the  first  man.  Red  Earth, 
Adam,  was  a  J ew,  and  the  old  claim  to  be  the  Chosen  People  has 
been  apparently  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  genius  and  intiiience 
of  the  race,  and  by  their  lx)uiidless  wanderings.  Go  where  we 
may,  we  find  the  Jew — has  any  other  wandered  so  far? 

Yes,  one.  For  wherever  Jew  has  gone,  there  too  is.  the  gipsy.  The 
Jew  may  be  more  ancient,  but  even  the  authentic  origin  of  the  Rom- 
many  is  lost  in  ancient  Aryan  record,  and  strictly  speaking  his  is  a  pre  ¬ 
historic  caste.  Among  the  hundred  and  fifty  wandering  tribes  of  India 
and  Persia,  some  of  them  Turanian,  some  Aryan,  and  others  mixed,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  identify  the  exact  origin  of  the  European 
gipsy.  One  thing  we  know,  that  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  probably  much  later  on,  India  threw  out  from  her  north  - 
ern  half  a  vast  multitude  of  very  troublesome  indweilers.  What 
with  Buddhist,  Brahmin,  and  Mahometan  w'ars — invaders  outlaw¬ 
ing  invaded — ^the  number  of  out-castes  became  alarmingly  great. 
To  these  the  Jats,  who,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  constituted 
the  main  stock  of  our  gipsies,  contributed  perhaps  half  their  entire 
nation.  Excommunication  among  the  Indian  professors  of  trans¬ 
cendental  benevolence  meant  social  death  and  inconceivable  cruelty. 
Now  there  are  many  historical  indications  that  these  outcasts,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  India,  became  gipsies,  which  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  a  country  where  such  classes  had  already  existed  in  very 
great  numbers  from  early  times.  And  from  one  of  the  low’est  castes, 
'which  still  exists  in  India,  and  is  known  as  the  Dom,  the  emigrants 
to  the  West  probably  derived  their  name  and  several  chai'act eristics. 
The  Dom  burns  the  dead,  handies  corpses,  skins  beasts,  and  per¬ 
forms  other  functions,  all  of  which  were  appropriated  by,  and  became 
peculiar  to,  gipsies  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  notably  in  Den  * 
mark  and  Holland,  for  several  centuries  after  their  arrival  there.  The 
Dom  of  the  present  day  also  sells  baskets,  and  wanders  with  a 
tent ;  he  is  altogether  gipsy.  It  is  remarkable  that  he,  living  in  a 
hot  climate,  drinks  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  being  by  no  means  a 
“temperate  Hindu,”  and  that  even  in  extreme  old  age  his  hair  sel¬ 
dom  turns  wdiite,  wdiich  is  a  noted  peculiarity  among  our  O'wn  gip. 
sies  of  pure  blood.  I  know  and  liave  lately  seen  a  gipsy  woman^ 

*  From  the  observations  of  Frederick  Drew  { The  Northern  Barrier  of  India^ 
London,  187T)  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Dom,  or  Dam,  belong  to  the  pre- 
Ayanrace,  or  races  of  India.  “  They  are  described  in  the  Vedas  as  Sopnkh,  or 
Dog-Eaters  ”  {Types  of  India).  1  have  somewhere  met  with  the  statement  that 
the  Dom  was  pre-Aryan,  but  allowed  to  rank  as  Hindu  on  acconiit  of  services  reu 
dered  to  the  early  conquerors. 
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nearly  a  liundred  years  old,  whose  curling  hair  is  black,  or  hardly 
perceptibly  changed.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Dom,  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  caste  eyen  in  the  Vedas,  gaye  the  name  to  the  Rom, 
The  Dom  calls  his  wife  a  Domni,  and  being  a  Dom  is  “  Domnipana.” 
In  English  gipsy,  the  same  words  are  expressed  by  Bom,  roinni,  and 
romnipen.  D,  l3e  it  obseryed,  very  often  changes  to  r  in  its  trans- 
f  u’  from  Hindu  to  Rommany.  Thus  doi,  a  wooden  spoon,”  be¬ 
comes  in  gipsy  — a  term  known  to  every  tinker  in  London.  But 
while  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  word  Rom,  there  were 
subsequent  reasons  for  its  continuance.  Among  the  Cophts,  who 
were  more  abundant  in  Egypt  when  the  first  gipsies  went  there,  the 
word  for  man  is  romi,  and  after  leaving  Greece  and  the  Levant,  or 
Rum,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  wanderers  to  be  called  Rumi. 
But  the  Dom  was  in  all  probability  the  parent  stock  of  the  gipsy 
race,  though  the  latter  received  vast  accessions  from  many  other 
.sources.  I  call  attention  to  tliis,  since  it  has  always  been  held,  and 
sensibly  enough,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  gipsies  speaking  Hindi- 
Persian,  or  the  oldest  type  of  Urdu,  including  many  Sanskrit  terms, 
does  not  prove  an  Indian  or  Aryan  origin,  any  more  than  the  Eng- 
Lsh  spoken  by  American  negroes  pro%^es  a  Saxon  descent.  But  if 
the  Rom  can  be  identified  with  the  Dom — and  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  strong — but  little  remains  to 
seek,  since,  according  to  the  Vedas,  the  Dorns  are  Hindu." 

Among  the  tribes  whose  union  formed  the  European  gipsy  was, 
in  all  probability,  that  of  the  Wats,  consisting  of  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing  girls,  and  male  musicians  and  acrobats.  Of  these,  we  are  told 
that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  luteplayers  and  minstrels,  under 
the  name  of  LuH,  were  once  sent  to  Persia  as  a  present  to  a  king, 
whose  land  was  then  without  music  or  song.  Tliis  ivord  Luri  is 
still  preserved.  The  saddle-makers  and  leather- workers  of  Persia 
are  calLd  Tsingani  ;  they  are,  in  their  way,  low-caste,  and  a  kind 
of  gipsy,  and  it  is  supposed  that  from  them  are  possibly  derived  the 
names — ^Zingan,  Zigeuner,  Zingaro,  &c. — by  which  gipsies  are 
known  in  so  many  lands.  From  Mr,  Arnold’s  late  work  on  Persia, 
the  reader  may  learn  that  the  Eeli,  who  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  country,  are  Aryan 
nomads,  and  apparently  gipsies.  There  are,  also,  in  India,  the 
Banjari  or  ivandering  merchants,  and  many  other  tribes,  all  spoken 
of  as  gipsies  by  those  who  know  them. 

As  regards  the  great  admixture  of  Persian  with  Hindu  in  good 
Rommany,  it  is  quite  unmistakable,  though  I  can  recall  no  writer 
who  has  attached  sufficient  importance  to  a  fact  which  identifies 
gipsies  with  what  is  almost  p]-e-eminently  the  land  of  gipsies.  I 

*  Since  wiiting  tlii  passage,  I  have  met  with  a  Mahometan  Hindu  who  had 
lived  with  indi  m  f-ipsies  He  confirmed  in  many  ways  his  assertion  that  the  real 
iiipsiea  of  India  call  thcniseiv'cs  and  their  language  “  Rom.*’ 
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once  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  Nile  journey  in  company  with 

Prince  S - ,  a  Persian,  and  in  most  cases  when  I  asked  my  friend 

what  this  or  that  gipsy  word  meant,  lie  gave  me  its  correct  mean¬ 
ing,  after  a  little  thought,  and  then  added,  in  his  im]x^rfect  English. 

‘‘  \Viiat  for  vou  want  to  know  such  word? — that  M  word — that  no 

•> 

more  used.  Only  common  people — old  peasant  woman  use  that 
word — fjentlenuiii  no  want  to  know  him.’*  But  I  did  want  to  know 
“  him”  verv  much.  I  can  remember  that  one  night  when  our  hoii 
'prince  had  thus  held  forth,  we  had  dancing  girls,  or  Almeh,  on 
board,  and  one  Avas  very  young  and  pretty.  I  Avas  told  that  she 
AAT.S  a  gipsy,  but  she  spoke  no  Rommany.  Yet  her  panther  eyes, 
and  serpent  smile,  and  heaute  dii  duthle,  were  not  EgA’ptian,  but  of 
the  Indian  kcdo-ratt — ^the  dark  blood,  aaBIcIi  once  known  is  knoAvn 
forever.  I  forgot  her,  hoAvever,  for  a  long  time — until  the  other 
night  in  Moscow,  when  she  aa’us  recalled  by  dancing  and  smiles,  of 
which  I  Avili  speak  anon. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  by  the  Thames,  in  a  gispy  hut,  Avhen  its 
master,  Joshua  Cooper,  now  dead,  pointing  to  a  sAA^an,  asked  me  for 
its  name  in  gipsy.  I  replied,  Boro  pappin” 

No,  ri/a^  Boro  pappin  is  ‘  a  big  goose.'*  Sdkku-  is  the  real  gipsy 
Avord.  It  is  veiw  old,  and  verv  few  RommanA'  knoAV  it.” 

A  few  davs  after,  when  mv  Persian  friend  Avas  dining  Avith  me  at 
the  Langham  Hotel,  I  asked  him  if  he  ImeAA'  AAdiat  Sakku  meant  ? 
By  Avay  of  reply,  he,  not  being  able  to  recall  the  English  AA'ord, 
waA’ed  his  arms  in  wonderful  pantomime  indicating  some  enormous 
Avinged  creature,  and  then  looking  into  the  distance,  and  pointing 
as  if  to  some  far  A'anishing  object,  as  boys  do  when  they  declaim 
Bryant’s  address  to  a  AvaterfoAv],  replied — 

‘  ‘  Sakku — one  veP  big  bird,  like  one  s-ice  n — ^but  he  n ot  swen .  He  like 
the  man  Av^ho  carry  too  much  Avater  up  stairs^  his  head  in  Consti- 

nonle.  That  bird  all  same  that  man.  He  mkJda  all  same  wheel 

.1.  _ 

that  you  see  get  water  up  stairs  in  Egypt.” 

Tills  Avas  explanatory  but  far  from  satisfactory.  The  prince, 
hoAveA^er,  aa^s  mindful  of  me,  and  the  next  day  I  received  from  the 


Persian  embassy,  the  Avord  elegantly  Avritten  in  Persian,  Avith  the 
translation — a  pelican.'^  Then  it  was  all  clear  enough,  for  the 
pelican  bears  Avater  in  the  bag  under  iis  bill.  When  the  gipsies 
came  to  Europe,  they  named  animals  after  those  Avhich  resembled 
them  in  Asia.  A  dog  they  call  juckal  from  a  jackal,  and  a  swan 
sdkkii,  or  pelican,  because  it  sc  greatly  resembles  it.  The  Hindu 
'bandarus  or  monkeA^  theA’  have  changed  to  hoinbaros.  but  Tom 
Cooper  should  declare  that  it  is  pugmali  or  p)ukkus-am,  I  do  not 
knoAv.  Perhaps  some  pundit  may  enlighten  me.  As  little  can  I 


*  Up  stairs  in  this  gentleman’s  dialect  signified  np  or  upon,  like  topside  ia 
Pidgin-English. 
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conjecture  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  mod  or  mode,  which  I  learned 
on  the  road  near  Weymouth  from  a  very  ancient  tinker,  a  man  so 
battered,  tattered,  seamed,  riven,  and  wrinkled,  that  lie  looked  like 
a  petrification.  He  had  so  bad  a  barrow,  or  wheel,  that  I  wondered 
what  he  could  do  with  it,  and  regarded  him  as  the  very  poorest  man 
I  had  ever  seen  in  England,  until  his  mate  came  up,  an  alter  ego,  so 
excellent  in  antiquity,  wrinkles,  knobbiness,  and  rags,  that  he  sur¬ 
passed  the  vagabond  pictures,  not  only  of  Callot,  Dore,  and  Goya, 
but  even  the  unknown  Spanish  maker  of  a  picture,  which  I  met 
with  but  yesterday  for  sale,  and  which  for  infinite  poverty  defied 
anything  I  ever  saw  encanvassed.  These  poor  men,  who  seemed  at 
first  amazed  that  I  should  speak  to  them  at  all,  when  I  spoke  Rom- 
many,  at  once  called  me  '  ‘  brother. ''  When  I  asked  the  younger  his 
name,  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and,  with  a  furtive  air,  said — 

‘ '  Kdmlo — Lo vel,  you  know. 

*WVhat  do  you  call  yourself  in  the  way  of  business?’^  I  asked. 

I  suppose.’’ 

Now  Katsamengro  means  scissors-master. 

That’s  a  very  good  word.  But  chiw  is  deeper.” 

‘‘Chivo  means  a  knife-man?” 

Yes.  But  the  deepest  of  all,  master,  is  Mod-angarengro.  For 
you  see  that  the  right  word  for  coals  isn’t  wongxir,  as  Rommanis 
generally  say,  but  Angara^' 

Now  angdra,  as  Pott  and  Benfey  indicate,  is  pure  Sanskrit  for 
coals,  and  angarengro  is  a  worker  in  coals  ;  but  what  mod  means  I 
know  not,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  told. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  ditficult  to  identify  the  European  gipsy 
with  any  one  stock  of  the  wandering  races  of  India.  Among  those 
who  left  that  countrv  were  men  of  different  castes  and  different 
colour,  varying  from  the  pure  northern  invader  to  the  negro-like 
southern  Indian.  In  the  Danubian  principalities  there  are  at  the 
pre-ent  day  three  kinds  of  gipsies — one  very  dark  and  barbarous, 
another  light  brown  and  more  intelligent,  and  the  third,  or  elite, 
of  yellow  pine  complexion,  as  American  boys  characterise  the  hue 
of  quadroons.  Even  in  England  there  are  straight-haired  and 
curly-haired  Rommanis,  the  two  indicating  not  a  difference  result¬ 
ing  from  white  admixture,  but  entirely  different  original  stocks. 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  admitted  even  from  these  remarks  that  Rom- 
manology,  or  that  subdivision  of  ethnology  which  treats  of  gipsies, 
is  both  practical  and  curious.  It  deals  with  the  only  race  save  one 
which  has  long  penetrated  into  every  village  which  European  civ¬ 
ilisation  has  ever  touched.  He  who  speaks  Rommaiiy  need  be  a 
stranger  in  few  lands,  for  on  every  road  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
most  of  Asia,  and  even  in  Northern  Africa,  he  will  meet  those  with 
whom  a  very  few  words  may  at  once  establish  a  peculiar  under¬ 
standing.  For  of  all  things  understood  by  this  widely- spread 
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brotlierliood,  tlie  chief  is  this — that  he  who  knows  the  jih  or  lan¬ 
guage  knows  tlie  ways,  and  that  no  one  ever  attained  these  without 
treading  strange  paths,  and  threading  mysteries  unknown  to  the 
Gorglos,  or  Philistines.  And  if  he  who  speaks  wears  a  good  coat, 
and  appears  a  gentleman,  let  him  rest  assured  teat  he  will  receive 
the  greeting  which  all  poor  relations  in  all  lands  extend  to  those  of 
their  kin  who  have  risen  in  life.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  mani¬ 
fest  the  winsome  affection  which  is  based  on  great  expectations,  a 
sen  iment  largely  developed  among  British  gipsies  ;  but  others  are 
honestly  proud  that  a  gentleman  is  not  ashamed  of  them.  Of  this 
latter  class  were  the  musical  gipsies,  whom  I  met  in  Russia  during 
the  mnter  of  1876-1877,  and  some  of  them  again  in  Paris  during 
the  Exposition  of  1878. 

St.  Petersbuhg. 

There  are  gipsies  and  gipsies  in  the  world,  for  there  are  the  wan¬ 
derers  on  the  roads  and  the  secret  dwellers  in  towns  ;  but  even 
among  the  aficionados^  or  Rommany  ryes,  by  whom  I  mean  those 
scholars  who  are  fond  of  studying  life  and  language  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  very  few  have  dreamed  that  there  exist  communi¬ 
ties  of  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  gipsies  of  art,  like  the  Bohemiar.s 
of  Murger  and  George  Sand,  but  differing  from  them  in  being  real 
“  Bohemians’"  by  race.  I  confess  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  anywhere  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  least  of  all 
in  the  heart  of  great  and  wealthy  cities,  a  class  or  caste  devoted 
entirely  to  art,  well-to-do  or  even  rich,  refined  in  manners,  living  in 
comfortable  homes,  the  w^omen  dressing  elegantly — and  yet  with 
all  this  obliged  to  live  by  law  as  did  the  Jews  once,  in  Ghettos  or 
in  a  certain  street,  and  regarded  as  outcasts  and  cagots.  I  had 
heard  there  Avere  gipsies  in  Russian  cities,  and  expected  to  find 
them  like  the  kerengri  of  England  or  Germany — house-dwellers 
somewhat  reformed  from  the  roads,  but  still  reckless  semi-outlaws, 
full  of  tricks  and  lies  ;  in  a  word,  gipsies,  as  the  world  understands 
the  term.  And  I  certainly  anticipated  in  Russia  something  queer — 
the  gentleman  wdio  speaks  Rommany  seldom  fails  to  achieve  at 
least  that  whenever  he  gets  into  an  unbroken  haunt,  an  unhunted 
forest,  where  the  Rommany  rye  is  unknown — but  nothing  like  what 
I  really  found.  A  recent  writer  on  Russia"^  speaks  with  great  con¬ 
tempt  of  these  musical  Rommanis,  with  their  girls  attired  in 
dresses  by  Worth,  as  compared  to  the  free  wild  outlaws  of  the 
steppes  who,  with  dark  ineffable  glances,  meaning  nothing  more 
than  a  wild  cat’s,  steal  poultry,  and  who,  wrapped  in  dirty  sheep¬ 
skins,  proudly  call  themselves  Mi  dvorane  PolaivU,  Lords  (;f  the 

*  A  THp  up  fhe  Volga  to  the  Fair  of  Nijni-lSfovgorod,  by  H.  A.  Munro  Butler 
Johnstone.  1875. 
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Waste.  The  gipsies  of  Moscow,  who  appeared  to  me  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  I  have  ever  met,  because  most  remote  from  the  Surrey 
ideal,  seemed  to  Mr.  Johnstone  to  be  a  kind  of  second-rate  Roni- 
manies  or  gipsies,  gipsitied  for  exhibition,  like  Mr.  Barnum’s  negro 
minstrel,  who,  though  black  as  a  coal  by  nature,  was  requested  to 
put  on  burnt  cork  and  a  wig,  that  the  audience  might  realise  that 
they  were  getting  a  thoroughly  good  imitation.  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
own  words  are  that  a  gipsy  maiden  in  a  long  queue,  “which  per¬ 
haps  came  from  Worth,”  is  “horrible;”  cor  ruptio  optirai  pessi- 
raa  est ;  ”  and  he  further  compares  such  a  damsel  to  a  negro  with  a 
cocked  hat  and  spurs.  As  the  only  negro  thus  arrayed  who  pre¬ 
sents  himself  to  my  memory  was  one  who  lay  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
field  in  Tennessee,  after  one  of  the  bravest  resistances  in  history, 
and  in  which  he  and  his  men,  not  having  moved,  'were  extended 
“stark  serried  lines”  (“ten  cart-loads  of  dead  niggers,”  said  to  me 
a  man  who  helped  to  bury  them),  I  may  be  excused  for  not  seeing 
the  wit  of  the  comparison.  As  for  the  gipsies  of  Moscow,  I  can 
only  say  that  after  meeting  them  in  public,  and  penetrating  to  their 
homes,  where  I  was  received  as  one  of  themselves,  even  as  a  Rom- 
many,  I  found  that  this  opinion  of  them  was  erroneous,  and  that 
they  were  altogether  original  in  spite  of  being  clean,  deeply  inter  ¬ 
esting  although  honest,  and  a  quite  attractive  class  in  most  respects, 
notwithstanding  their  ability  to  read  and  write.  Against  Mr.  John¬ 
stone’s  impressions  I  may  set  the  straightforward  and  simple  result 
of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Ralston.  ‘  ‘  The  gipsies  of  Mos¬ 
cow,”  he  says,  “  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  picturesqueness,  and 
for  their  wonderful  capacity  for  music.  All  who  have  heard  their 
women  sing  are  enthusiastic  about  the  weird  wdtchery  of  the  per¬ 
formance.” 

When  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  my  first  inquiries  was 
for  gipsies.  To  my  astonishment,  they  were  hard  to  find.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  correct 
and  proper  way  to  see  them  would  be  to  go  at  night  to  certain 
cafes,  half-an-hour’s  sleigh  ride  from  the  town,  and  listen  to  their 
concerts.  What  I  wanted,  however,  was  not  a  concert,  but  a  con¬ 
versation  ;  not  gipsies  on  exhibition,  but  gipsies  at  home  ;  and 
everybody  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  those  of  ‘  ‘  Samarcand  ” 
and  “Dorot”  were  entirely  got  up  for  effect.  In  fact,  I  heard  the 
opinion  hazarded  that  even  if  they  spoke  Rommany,  I  might  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  they  had  acquired  it  simply  to  deceive.  One  gentle¬ 
man  who  had,  however,  been  much  with  them  in  other  days, 
assured  me  that  they  were  of  pure  blood,  and  had  an  inherited  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own.  “  But,”  he  added,  “  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
understand  it.  You  may  be  able  to  talk  with  those  in  England, 
but  not  with  ours,  because  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  which  resembles  anything  in  English,  German,  French, 
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Latin,  Greek,  or  Italian.  I  can  only  recall,”  lie  added,  '‘one 
phrase.  I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  and  I  think  it  will  puzzle 
you.  It  is  me  kamaxa  tut” 

If  I  experienced  internal  laughter  at  hearing  this,  it  was  for  a 
good  reason,  which  I  can  illustrate  by  an  anecdote  :  “I  have  often 
observed,  when  I  lived  in  China,”  said  Mr.  Hoffman  Atkinson, 
author  of  A  Vocahulary  of  the  Yokohama  Dialect,  “that  most 
young  men,  particularly  the  gay  and  handsome  ones,  generally 
asked  me,  about  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the 
meaning  of  the  Pidgin- English  phrase,  '  You  makee  too  muchee 
lov-lov-pidgin.’  Investigation  always  established  the  fact  that  the 
inquirer  had  heard  it  from  '  a  pretty  China  girl.’  ”  Now  lov-pidgin 
means  love,  and  me  kamaxa  tut  is  perfectly  good  gipsy  anywhere 
for  “  I  love  you”  ;  and  a  very  soft  expression  it  is,  recalling  kama- 
dexa,  the  Indian  Cupid,  whose  bow  is  strung  with  bees,  and  whose 
name  has  two  strings  to  it,  since  it  means,  both  in  Gipsy  and  San¬ 
skrit,  Love  God,  or  the  god  of  love.  “It’s  kama-duxel,  you  know, 
Tya,  if  you  put  it  as  it  ought  to  be,”  said  Old  Windsor  Froggie  to 
me  once  ;  “  but  I  think  that  Kama-tZcn7  would  bv  rights  come 
nearer  to  it,  if  Cupid  is  what  you  mean.” 

I  referred^  the  gipsy  difficulty  to  a  Russian  gentleman  of  high 
position,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  greatly  indebted  while  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  laughed. 

“Come  with  me  to-morrow  night  to  the  cafes,  and  see  the  gip¬ 
sies  ;  I  know  them  well,  and  can  promise  that  you  shall  talk  with 
them  as  much  as  you  like.  Once  in  Moscow  I  got  together  all  in 
the  town — perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty — to  entertain  the  American 
Minister,  Curtin.  That  was  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  there  was  so 
much  professional  jealousy  among  them,  and  so  many  quarrels. 
W ould  vou  have  believed  it  ?  ” 

I  thought  of  the  feuds  between  sundrv  sturdv  Rommanies  in 
England,  and  felt  that  I  could  suppose  such  a  thing  without 
dangerously  stretching  my  faith,  and  I  began  to  believe  in  Russian 
gipsies. 

“  Well,  then,  I  shall  call  for  you  to-morrow  night  with  a  troika. 
I  will  come  early — at  ten.  They  never  begin  to  sing  before  com¬ 
pany  arrive  at  eleven,  so  that  you  will  have  half  an  hour  to  talk  to 
them.” 

It  is  on  record  that  the  day  on  which  the  General  gave  me  this 
kind  invitation  was  the  coldest  known  in  St.  Petersburg  for  thirty 
years,  the  thermometer  having  stood  —or  rather  having  lain  down 
and  grovelled — that  morning  at  40^  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  troika,  or  three-horse  sleigh,  was  before  the 
Hotel  d’ Europe.  It  was,  indeed,  an  Arctic  night ;  but,  well 
wrapped  in  fur-lined  shubas,  with  immense  capes  which  fall  to  the 
elbow  or  rise  far  above  the  head  as  required,  and  wearing  fur  caps 
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and  fur  lined  gloves,  we  felt  no  cold.  The  beard  of  our  istvostshik, 
or  driver,  was  a  great  mass  of  ice,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  an 
exceedingly  hoary  youth,  and  his  small  horsCs,  being  very  shaggy 
and  thoroughly  frosted,  looked  in  the  darkness  like  immense  polar 
bears.  If  the  General  and  myself  could  only  have  been  considered 
as  gifts  of  the  slightest  value  to  anybody,  I  should  have  regarded 
our  turnout,  with  the  driver  in  his  sheepskin  coat,  as  coming  within 
a  miracle  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Santa  Claus,  the  American  Fa¬ 
ther  Christmas. 

On,  at  a  tremendous  pace,  over  the  snow,  which  gave  out  under 
our  runners  that  crunching  irony  sound  only  heard  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  touches  zero.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  the 
troika,  or  three-horse  sleigh,  and  the  sweetest,  saddest  melody  and 
most  plaintive  song  of  Russia  belong  to  it. 

The  Troika. 

Vot  y'dit  troika  udcdaiya. 

Hear  ye  the  troika  bell  a-ringing, 

And  see  the  peasant  driver  there  ? 

Hear  ye  the  mournful  song  he’s  singing, 

'Like  distant  tolling  through  the  ^  ? 

“  Oh  eyes,  blue  eyes,  to  me  so  lonely, 

Oh  eyes — alas  ! — ye  give  me  pain  ; 

Oh  eyes,  that  once  looked  at  me  only, 

I  ne’er  shall  see  your  like  again. 

“  Farewell,  my  darling,  now  in  heaven, 

And  still  the  heaven  of  my  soul. 

Farewell,  thou  father  town,  O  Moscow  1 
Where  I  have  left  my  life,  my  all.” 

And  ever  at  the  rein  still  straining. 

One  backward  glance  the  driver  gave, 

Sees  but  once  more  a  green  low  hillock. 

Sees  but  once  more  his  loved  one’s  grave. 

**8toi!” — Halt!  We  stopped  at  a  stylish-looking  building,  en¬ 
tered  a  hall,  left  oxLT  sh'fjiifas,  and  I  heard  the  General  ask:  “Are 
the  gipsies  here  ?  An  affirmative  being  given,  we  entered  a  large 
room,  and  there,  sure  enough,  stood  six  or  eight  girls  and  two  men, 
4dl  very  well  dressed,  and  all  unmistakably  Rommany,  though 
smaller  and  of  much  slighter  or  more  delicate  frame  than  the  pow¬ 
erful  gipsy  “travellers'"  of  England.  In  an  instant  every  pair  of 
great  wild  eyes  was  fixed  on  me.  The  General  was  in  every  way  a 
more  striking  figure,  but  I  was  manifestly  a  fresh  stranger,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  and  certainly  nothing  of  gipsies  or  gipsy- 
dom.  Such  a  verdant  visitor  is  always  most  interesting.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  my  first  reception  of  the  kind,  and  as  I  reviewed 
at  a  glance  the  whole  party,  I  said  within  myself — 
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Wait  an  instant,  you  black  snakes,  and  I  will  give  you  some- 
tbing  to  make  you  staie.'’ 

Wliicli  I  did  beyond  dispute,  for  immediately  a  young  man,  who 
looked  like  a  handsome  light  Hindu,  stepped  up  and  addressed  me 
in  Russian.  I  looked  long  and  steadilv  at  him  before  I  spoke,  and 
then  said — 

Latcho  divvus  prala  !  ”  (Good  day,  brother.) 

What  is  that?”  ho  exclaimed,  startled. 

''  Titjines  latcho  adosta”  (You  know  very  well).  And  then,  with 
the  expression  in  his  face  of  a  man  who  has  been  familiarly  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  brazen  statue,  or  asked  by  a  new-born  babe,  ‘  ‘  What 
o’clock  is  it  ?  ”  but  with  great  joy,  he  cried — 

“  Bomanichal!  ” 

And  in  an  instant  they  were  all  around  me,  marvelling  greatly, 
and  earnestly  expressing  their  marvel,  at  what  new  species  of  gipsy 
I  might  be,  being  in  this  quite  unlike  those  of  England,  who,  even 
when  they  are  astonished  “  out  of  their  senses”  at  being  addressed 
in  Rommany  by  a  gentleman,  mal^e  the  most  Red- Indian  efforts  to 
conceal  their  amazement.  But  1  speedily  found  that  these  Russian 
gipsies  were  as  unaffected  and  childlike  as  they  were  gentle  in 
manner,  and  that  they  compared  with  our  own  prize-fighting, 
sturdy- begging,  always  suspecting  Rommany  roughs  and  rufianas, 
as  a  delicate  greyhound  might  compare  with  a  very  shrewd  old 
bulldog,  trained  by  an  unusually  “fly”  tramp. 

That  the  girls  were  first  to  the  fore  in  questioning  me  will  be 
doubted  by  no  one.  But  we  had  great  trouble  in  effecting  a  mutual 
understanding.  Their  Rommany  was  full  of  Russian  ;  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  puzzled  me — they  “  bit  off  their  words,”  and  used  many 
in  a  strange  or  false  sense.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  contrived 
to  converse  pretty  readily  with  the  men — very  readily  with  the  cap¬ 
tain,  a  man  as  dark  as  Ben  Lee — ^to  those  who  know  Benjamin— or 
as  mahogany  to  those  who  know  him  not.  But  with  the  women  it 
was  very  difficult  to  converse.  There  is  a  theory  current  that 
women  have  a  specialty  of  tact  and  readiness  in  understanding  a 
foreigner,  or  in  making  themselves  understood  ;  it  may  be  so  with 
cultivated  ladies,  but  it  is  my  experience  that  among  the  unedu¬ 
cated  men  have  a  monopoly  of  such  quick  intelligence.  In  order 
fully  to  convince  them  that  we  really  had  a  tongue  in  common,  I 
repeated  perhaps  a  hundred  nouns,  ghfing,  for  instance,  the  names 
of  various  parts  of  the  body,  of  articles  of  aj^parel,  and  objects  in 
the  room  ;  and  I  believe  that  we  did  not  find  a  single  word  which, 
when  pronounced  distinctly  by  itself,  was  not  intelligible  to  us  all. 
I  had  left  in  London  a  Russo-Rommany  vocabulary,  once  published 
in  the  Asiatic  Magazine,  and  I  had  met  with  Bohtlingk’s  article  on 
the  dialect,  as  well  as  specimens  of  it  in  the  works  of  Pott  and 
Miklosich,  but  had  unfortunately  learned  nothing  of  it  from  them. 
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I  soon  found,  however,  that  I  knew  a  great  many  more  gipsy  words 
than  did  my  new  frit^nds,  and  that  our  English  Kommany  far  excels 
the  Russian  in  copia  verborum. 

But  I  must  sit  down.”  I  observed  on  this  and  other  occasions 
that  Russian  gipsies  are  very  nai’f.  And  as  it  is  in  human  nature 
to  prefer  sitting  by  a  pretty  girl,  these  Slavonian  Rommanies  so 
arrange  it  according  to  the  principl  s  of  natural  selection — or  nat¬ 
ural  politeness — that  when  a  stranger  is  in  their  gates  the  two  pret¬ 
tiest  girls  in  their  possession  sit  at  his  right  and  left,  the  two  next 
attractive  next  again,  et  seriatim.  So  at  once  a  damsel  of  comely 
mien,  arrayed  in  black  silk  attire  of  faultless  elegance,  cried  to  me, 
pointing  to  a  chair  by  her  side,  ''  Bersh  tu  alay,  rya  !  ”  (Sit  down, 
sir) — a  phrase  which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  Rom- 
many  in  England.  I  admit  that  there  was  another  damsel,  who  is 
generally  regarded  by  most  people  as  the  true  gipsy  belle  of  the 
party,  who  did  not  sit  by  me.  But  as  the  one  who  had  voted 
herself  into  the  chair  ”  by  my  side  was  more  to  my  liking,  being  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  gipsy,  I  had  good  cause  to  rejoice. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sensible  curiosity  as  to  gipsy  life  in  other 
lands  which  was  displayed,  and  at  the  questions  asked.  I  really 
doubt  if  I  ever  met  with  an  English  gipsy  who  cared  a  farthing  to 
know  anything  about  his  race  as  it  exists  in  foreign  countries,  or 
whence  it  came.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  thought  1  had  interested 
White  George,  at  East  Moulsey,  in  an  account  of  Egypt  and  the 
small  number  of  Rommanies  there.  But  his  only  question  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  there  were  so  few  gipsies  in  Egypt,  wouldn’t  it  be 
a  good  place  for  him  to  go  to  sell  baskets  ?  These  of  Russia,  how¬ 
ever,  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  congeners,  and  were  pleased  when  they  recognised  familiar 
traits.  And  every  gipsyism,  whether  of  word  or  way,  was  greeted 
with  delighted  laughter.  In  one  thing  I  noted  a  radical  difference 
between  these  gipsies  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  was  none  of  that  continually  assumed  mystery  and 
Rommany  free-masonry,  of  superior  occult  knowledge  and  deep” 
information,  which  is  often  carried  to  the  depths  of  absurdity  and 
to  the  height  of  humbug.  I  say  this  advisedly,  since,  however 
much  it  may  give  charm  to  a  novel  or  play,  it  is  a  serious  impedi¬ 
ment  to  a  philologist.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  : 

Once  during  the  evening  these  Russian  gipsies  were  anxious  to 
know  if  there  were  any  books  in  their  language.  Now  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  or  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  or  any 
other  of  the  initiated,  will  perfectly  understand  when  I  say  that  by 
mere  force  of  habit  I  shivered  and  evaded  the  question.  When  a 
gentleman  who  manifests  a  knowledge  of  Rommany  among  gipsies 
in  England  is  suspected  of  ^‘dixonary  ”  studies,  it  amounts  to  te- 
ciate  ogni  speranza — ^give  up  all  hope^of  learning,  any  more. 
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'‘Pm  glad  t  )  see  you  here,  rya,  in  my  tent/’ said  the  before- 
mentioned  Ben  Lee  to  me  one  night  in  camp  near  ^yeybridge,  “  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  lieard,  and  I  know,  you  didn’t  pick  up  your  Rommany 
out  of  books.” 

The  silly  dread,  the  hatred,  the  childish  antipathy,  real  or  af¬ 
fected,  but  always  ridiculous,  which  is  felt  in  England,  not  only 
among  gipsies,  but  even  by  aficionado  (gentlemen  sci.olars),  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  Rommany  language  published,  is  indescribable.  V ambery 
was  not  more  averse  to  show  a  lead-pencil  among  Tartars  than  I 
am  to  take  notes  of  words  among  strange  English  gipsies.  I 
might  have  spared  myself  any  annoyance  from  such  a  source 
among  the  Russian  Rommanies.  They  had  not  heard  of  Mr. 
George  Borrow  ;  nor  were  there  ugly  stories  current  among  them, 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Smart,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  Mibs  Ja¬ 
net  Tuckey  had  published  works,  the  direct  result  of  which  would 
be  to  facilitate  their  little  paths  to  the  gaol,  the  gallows,  and  the 
grave. 

'‘Would  we  hear  some  singing?”  We  were  ready,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  listened  to  the  long-anticipated  far-famed 
magical  melody  of  Russian  gipsies.  And  what  was  it  like?  May 
I  preface  my  reply  to  the  reader  with  the  remark  that  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  music  in  the  world — the  wild  and 
the  tame — and  the  rarest  of  human  beings  is  he  who  can  appreciate 
both  ?  Only  one  such  man  ever  wrote  a  book,  and  his  nomen  et 
omen  is  Engel,  like  that  of  the  little  English  boys  who  were  non 
Angli,  sed  amgeli,  I  have  in  my  time  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
choruses  of  Nubian  boatmen  ;  I  have  liste-.ed  with  great  pleasure 
to  Chinese  and  Japanese  music — Ole  Bull  once  told  me  he  had  done 
the  same  ;  I  have  delighted  by  the  hour  in  Arab  songs  ;  and  I  have 
felt  the  charm  of  our  Red- Indian  music.  If  this  seem  absurd  to 
those  who  characterise  all  such  sound  and  song  as  “caterwauling,” 
let  me  remind  the  reader  that  in  all  Europe  there  is  not  one  man 
fonder  of  music  than  an  average  Arab,  a  Chinese,  or  a  Red  Indian  ; 
for  any  of  these  people,  as  I  have  seen  and  know,  will  sit  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours,  without  the  least  weariness,  listening  to  what  culti¬ 
vated  Europeans  all  consider  as  a  mere  charivari.  When  London 
gladly  endures  fifteen-hour  concerts,  composed  of  moi'ceaux  by 
Wagner,  Chopin,  and  Liszt,  I  will  believe  that  Art  can  charm  as 
much  as  Nature. 

The  medium  point  of  intelligence  in  this  puzzle  may  be  found  in 
the  extraordinary  fascination  which  many  find  in  the  monotonous 
tum-tum  of  the  banjo,  and  which  reappears  somewhat  refined,  or 
at  least  somewhat  Frenchified,  in  the  Bamboula  and  other  Creole 
airs.  Thence,  in  an  ascending  series,  but  connected  with  it,  we 
have  Old  Spanish  melodies,  then  the  Arabic,  and  here  we  finally 
cross  the  threshold  into  mystery,  midnight,  and  “caterwauling.” 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  explain  the  fact  why  the  more  ‘‘barbar¬ 
ous  ”  music  is,  the  more  it  is  beloved  of  roan  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  the  refrain,  or  repetition  in  music,  which  as  yet  gov¬ 
erns  all  decorative  art,  and  which  Mr.  Whistler  and  others  are  en¬ 
deavouring  desperately  to  break,  acts  in  music  as  a  sort  of  animal 
magnetism  or  abstraction,  ending  in  an  extase.  As  for  the  fascina¬ 
tion  which  such  wild  melodies  exert,  it  is  beyond  description.  The 
most  enraptured  audience  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  at  a  Coptic 
wedding  in  Cairo,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  listened, 
from  7  P.  M.  till  3  A.  M.,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  later,  to 
what  a  European  would  call  absolute  jangling,  yelping,  and  howl¬ 
ing. 

The  real  medium,  however,  between  what  I  have,  for  want  of 
better  words,  called  wild  and  tame  music,  exists  only  in  that  of  the 
Russian  gipsies.  These  artists,  with  wonderful  tact  and  untaught 
skill,  have  succeeded  in  all  their  songs  in  combining  the  mysterious 
and  maddening  charm  of  the  true  wild  Eastern  music  with  that  of 
regular  and  simple  melody,  intelligible  to  every  Western  ear.  I 
have  never  listened  to  the  singing  or  playing  of  any  distinguished 
artist — and  certainly  never  of  anv  far-famed  amateur — without 
realising  that  neither  words  nor  melody  were  of  the  least  impor¬ 
tance,  but  that  the  manner  of  performance  or  display  was  every¬ 
thing.  Now,  in  listening  to  gipsy  singing,  one  feels  at  once  as  if 
the  vocalists  had  entirely  forgotten  self,  and  were  carried  away  by 
the  be^vildering  beauty  of  the  air  and  the  charm  of  the  vrords. 
There  is  no  self-consciousness,  no  vanity — all  is  real.  The  listener 
feels  as  if  he  were  a  performer — the  performer  is  an  enraptured  lis¬ 
tener.  There  is  no  soulless  “art  for  the  sake  of  art,”  but  art  for 
direct  pleasure. 

“We  intend  to  sing  only  Rommany  for  you,  ryaf  said  the  young 
lady  to  my  left,  “  and  you  will  hear  our  real  gipsy  airs.  The  Gaji 
(Russians)  often  ask  for  songs  in  our  language  and  don’t  get  them. 
But  you  are  a  Romanichal,  and  when  you  go  home,  far  over  the 
haro  kalo  pani  (the  broad  black  water,  i.  e, ,  the  ocean),  you  shall 
tell  the  Rommany  how  we  can  sing.  Listen  !  ” 

And  I  listened  to  the  strangest,  wildest,  and  sweetest  singing  I 
ever  had  heard — the  singing  of  Lurleis,  of  sirens,  of  witches. 
First,  one  damsel,  with  an  exquisitely  clear,  firm  voice,  began  to 
sing  a  verse  of  a  love  ballad,  and  as  it  approached  the  end  the 
chorus  stole  in,  softly  and  unperceived ,  but  with  exquisite  skill , 
until,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  summer  breeze,  murmuring  melody 
over  a  rippling  lake,  seemed  changed  to  a  midnight  tempest  roaring 
over  a  stormy  sea — in  which  the  basso  of  the  kalo  shureskro  (the 
black  captain)  pealed  like  thunder.  And  as  it  died  away  a  second 
girl  took  up  the  melody,  very  sweetly,  but  with  a  little  more  excite¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  like  a  gleam  of  moonlight  on  the  still  agitated  waters 
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— a  strange  contralto  "vvitcli-gleam — and  tlien  again  tne  chorus  and 
the  storm,  and  then  another  solo  yet  sweeter,  sadder,  and  stranger 
— the  mo'vement  continually  increasing,  until  all  was  fast,  and  wild, 
and  mad — a  locomotive  quickstep,  and  then  a  sudden  silence — sun¬ 
light — ^the  storm  had  blown  away. 

In  Arab  singing  such  elfects  are  applied  simply  to  set  forth  eroto¬ 
mania  ;  in  negro  minstrelsy  they  are  degraded  to  the  lowest  hu¬ 
mour  ;  in  higher  European  music,  when  employed,  they  simply  il¬ 
lustrate  the  skill  of  composer  and  musician.  The  spirit  of  gipsy 
singing  recalled  by  its  method  and  sweetness  that  of  the  Nubian 
boatmen,  but  in  its  general  effect  I  could  think  only  of  those  strange 
fits  of  excitement  which  thrill  the  Red  Indian  and  make  him  burst 
into  song.  The  Abbe  Homenech  ^  has  observed  that  the  American 
savage  pays  attention  to  every  sound  that  strikes  upon  his  ear  when 
the  leaves,  softly  shaken  by  the  evening  breeze,  seem  to  sigh  throuofh 
the  air,  or  when  the  tempest,  bursting  forth  with  fury,  shakes  the 
gigantic  trees  that  crack  like  reeds.  “  The  chirpmg  of  the  birds, 
the  cry  of  the  wild  beasts — in  a  word,  all  those  sweet,  grave,  or 
imposing  voices  that  animate  the  wilderness,  are  so  many  musical 
lessons  which  he  easily  remembers.’’  In  illustration  of  this,  the 
missionary  describes  the  singing  of  a  Chippeway  chief  and  its  wild 
inspiration,  in  a  manner  which  vividly  illustrates  all  music  of  the 
class  of  which  I  write. 

“  It  was,”  he  says,  during  one  of  those  long  wdnter  nights,  so 
monotonous  and  so  wearisome  in  the  woods.  We  were  in  a  wigwam, 

which  afforded  us  but  miserable  shelter  from  the  inclemencv  of  the 

_ 

season.  The  storm  raged  without  ;  the  tempest  roared  in  the  open 
country  ;  the  wind  blew  with  violence,  and  whistled  through  the 
fissures  of  the  cabin  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  prevented  us 
from  continuing  our  route.  Our  host  was  an  Indian,  with  sparkling 
and  intelligent  eyes,  clad  mth  a  certain  elegance,  and  wrapped  ma¬ 
jestically  in  a  large  fur  cloak.  Seated  close  to  the  fire,  which  cast  a 
reddish  gleam  through  the  interior  of  his  wigwam,  he  felt  himself 
all  at  once  seized  vdth  an  irresistible  desire  to  imitate  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  nature,  and  to  sing  his  impressions.  So,  taking  hold  of  a 
drum  which  hung  near  his  bed,  he  beat  a  slight  rolling,  resembling 
the  distant  sounds  of  an  approaching  storm  ;  then,  raising  his  voice 
to  a  shrill  treble,  which  he  knew  how  to  soften  when  he  pleased, 
he  imitated  the  whistling  of  the  air,  the  creaking  of  the  branches 
dashing  against  one  another,  and  the  particular  noise  produced  by 
dead  leaves  when  accumulated  in  compact  masses  on  the  ground. 
By  degrees  the  rollings  of  the  drum  became  more  frequent  and 
louder,  the  chants  more  sonorous  and  shrill,  and  at  last  our  Indian 
shrieked,  howled,  and  roared  in  a  most  frightful  manner  ;  he  strug- 
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gled  and  struck  Ms  instrument  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  it  was 
a  real  tempest,  to  wliicli  nothing  was  wanting,  not  even  the  distant 
howhng  of  the  dogs,  nor  the  bellowing  of  the  affrighted  buffaloes.” 

I  hav'e  observed  the  same  musical  inspiration  of  a  storm  upon 
Arabs,  who  during  their  singing  also  accompanied  themselves  on  a 
drum,  I  once  spent  two  ^veeks  in  a  Mediterranean  steamboat,  on 
board  of  which  v/ere  more  than  two  hundred  pilgrims,  for  the 
greater  part  wild  Bedouins,  going  to  Mecca.  They  had  a  minstrel 
who  sang  and  played  on  the  darahuka,  or  earthenware  drum,  and 
he  Tvas  aided  by  another  with  a  simple  nai,  or  reed-whistle,  the 
same  orchestra  in  fact  which  is  in  universal  use  among  all  Red  In¬ 
dians.  To  these  performers  the  pilgrims  listened  with  indescribable 
pleasure,  and  I  soon  found  that  they  regarded  me  favourably  be¬ 
cause  I  did  the  same,  being,  of  course,  the  only  Frank  on  board 
who  paid  any  attention  to  the  singing — or  any  money  for  it.  But  it 
was  at  night  and  during  storms  that  the  spirit  of  music  always 
seemed  to  be  strongest  on  the  Arabs,  and  then  amid  roaring  of  wild 
waters  and  thundeiing,  and  in  dense  darkness,  the  rolling  of  the 
drum  and  the  strange  bewildering  ballads  never  ceased.  It  was 
the  very  counterpart  in  all  respects  of  the  Chippeway  storm-song. 

After  the  first  gipsy  lyric  there  came  another,  to  which  the  cap¬ 
tain  especially  directed  my  attention  as  being  what  Sam  Petulengo 
calls  reg’lar  Rommany.”  It  was  I  rakU  adro  o  lolo  gad — The 
girl  in  the  red  chemise  as  well  as  I  can  recall  his  words,  a  very 
sweet  song  with  a  simple  but  spirited  chorus,  and  as  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  electricity  of  excitement  seized  the  performers  we  were  all  in 
a  minute  going  down  the  rapids  in  a  spring  freshet.^’ 

'' Bagan  tii  rya,  hagan!'"  Sing,  sir — sing  !”  cried  my  hand¬ 
some  neighbour,  with  her  black  gipsy  eyes  sparkling  fire.  Jines 
hagan  eto — eto  latcho  Romanes”  “  You  can  sing  that — it’s  real  Rom- 
many.”  It  was  evident  that  she  and  all  were  singing  with  thorough 
enjoyment,  and  with  a  full  and  realising  consciousness  of  gipsyism, 
being  greatly  stimulated  by  my  presence  and  sympathy.  I  felt  that 
the  gipsies  were  taking  unusual  pains  to  please  the  Rommary  Rye 
from  the  duf  tern,  or  far  country,  and  they  had  attained  the  acme 
of  success  by  being  thoroughly  delighted  with  themselves,  'which 
is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  art,  where  the  aim  is  pleasure  and 
not  criticism. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  performance,  but  none  in  the  chattering 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  during  this  a  curious  little  incident  occur¬ 
red.  Wishing  to  know  if  my  pretty  friend  could  understand  an 
English  gipsy  lyric,  I  sang  in  an  undertone  a  ballad,  taken  from 
George, Borrow’s  Ladengro,  and  which  begins  with  these  words  : 

“  Pende  Romani  chai  ke  laki  dye  ; 

‘  Miri  diri  dye,  mi  shorn  kameli.’ 
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I  never  knew  whetlier  this  was  really  an  old  gipsy  poem  or  one 
written  by  Mr.  Borrow.  Once  when  I  repeated  it  to  old  Henry 
James  as  he  sat  making  baskets,  I  was  silenced  by  being  told, 
‘‘  That  a' n’t  no  real  gipsy  gilli.  That’s  one  of  the  kind  made  up  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies.”  However,  as  soon  as  I  repeated  it,  the  Kus- 
sian  gipsy  girl  cried  eagerly,  ‘‘  I  know  that  song,”  and  actually  sang 
me  a  ballad  which  was  essentially  the  same,  in  which  a  damsel  de¬ 
scribes  her  fall,  owing  to  a  Gajo  (Gorgio,  a  Gentile — not  gipsy) 
lover,  and  her  final  expulsion  from  the  tent.  It  was  adapted  to  a 
very  pretty  melody,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  sung  it,  sotto  mce,  my 
pretty  friend  exclaimed  to  another  girl,  " '  Only  think,  the  rye  from 
America  knows  that  song.”  Xow  as  many  centuries  must  have 
passed  since  the  English  and  Russian  gipsies  parted  from  the  par¬ 
ent  stock,  the  preservation  of  this  song  is  very  remarkable,  and  its 
antiquity  must  be  very  great.  I  did  not  take  it  down,  but  any  resi¬ 
dent  in  St.  Petersburg  can,  if  so  inclined,  do  so  among  the  gipsies 
at  Dorat,  and  verify  my  statement. 

Then  there  was  a  pretty  dance  of  a  modified  Oriental  character 
by  one  of  the  damsels.  For  this,  as  for  the  singing,  the  only  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  used  was  a  guitar,  which  had  seven  strings  tuned 
in  Spanish  fashion,  and  was  rather  weak  in  tone.  I  wished  it  had 
been  a  powerful  Panormo,  which  would  have  exactly  suited  the 
timbre  of  these  voices.  The  gipsies  were  honestly  interested  in  all 
I  could  tell  them  about  their  kind  in  other  lands  ;  while  the  girls 
were  professionally  desirous  to  hear  more  Anglo-Rommany  songs, 
and  were  particularly  pleased  with  one  by  Miss  Janet  Tuckey,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  : 

“‘Me  shorn  akonyo,’  gildas  yoi,’ 

Men  hnti  ruzhier, 

Te  sar  i  cMriclia  adoi 
Pen  mengy  gilior.’  ” 

Though  we  got  on”  after  a  manner  in  our  Rommany  dialects,  I 
was  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  the  General  to 
translate  long  sentences  into  Russian,  especially  when  some  sand¬ 
bar  of  a  verb  or  some  log  of  a  noun  impeded  the  current  of  our 
conversation.  Finally,  a  formal  request  was  made  by  the  Captain, 
that  I  would,  as  one  deep  beyond  all  their  experience  in  Rommany 
matters,  kindly  tell  them  what  kind  of  people  they  really  were,  and 
whence  they  came.  With  this  demand  I  cheerfully  complied,  every 
word  being  listened  to  with  breathless  interest.  So  I  told  them 
what  I  knew  or  had  conjectured  relative  to  their  Indian  origin,  how 
their  fathers  had  wandered  forth  through  Persia,  how  their  travels 
could  be  traced  by  the  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roumanian  words  in  the 
language,  how  in  1417  a  band  of  them  appeared  in  Europe,  led  by 
a  few  men  of  great  diplomatic  skill,  Vvdio  by  crafty  dealing  obtain- 
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ed  from  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  all  the  kings  of 
Europe,  except  that  of  England,  permission  to  wander  for  fifty 
years  as  pilgrims,  declaring  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  hav¬ 
ing  become  renegades  the  King  of  Hungary  had  imposed  a  penance 
on  them  of  half  a  century’s  exile.  Then  I  informed  them  that  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  story  had  been  told  by  them  to  the  rulers  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,*  only  that  in  the  Mohammedan  countries  they  pretended 
to  be  good  followers  of  Islam.  I  said  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  their  people  had  been  in  Poland  and  the  other  Slavon¬ 
ic  countries  ever  since  the  eleventh  century,  but  that  those  of  Eng¬ 
land  must  have  gone  directly  from  this  part  of  the  world  to  Great 
Britain,  for,  although  they  had  many  Slavic  words,  such  as  krallis 
(king)  and  shuba,  there  were  no  French  terms,  and  very  few  traces 
of  German  or  Italian  in  our  dialect.  I  observed  that  the  men  ail 
understood  the  geographical  allusions  which  I  made,  knowing  appar¬ 
ently  where  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt  were  situated- — a  remarkable 
contrast  to  our  own  English  travellers, one  of  whom  once  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  would  like  to  go  ‘  ‘  on  the  road  ”  in  America, 
“because  you  know,  sir,  as  America  lays  along  into  France,  we 
could  get  our  French  baskets  cheaper  there.” 

I  found  on  inquiry  that  the  Russian  gipsies  profess  Christianity  ; 
but  as  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  as  I  saw  it  appears  to  be 
practically  something  very  little  better  than  fetish  worship,  I  can¬ 
not  exalt  them  as  models  of  evangelical  piety.  They  are,  however, 
according  to  a  popular  prov^erb,  not  far  from  godliness  in  being  very 
clean  in  their  persons,  and  not  only  did  they  appear  so  to  me,  but  I 
was  assured  by  several  Russians  that  as  regarded  these  singing  gip¬ 
sies  it  was  invariably  the  case.  As  for  morality  in  gipsy  girls,  their 
principles  are  very  peculiar.  Not  a  whisper  of  scandal  attaches  to 
these  Russian  Rommany  women  as  regards  transient  JHiiours.  But  if 
a  wealthy  Russian  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  one  of  them,  and  will 
have  and  hold  her  permanently,  or  for  a  durable  connection,  he 
may  take  her  to  his  home  if  she  likes  him,  but  must  pay  monthly  a 
sum  into  the  gipsy  treasury,  for  these  people  apparently  form  an 
artel  or  society- union,  like  all  other  classes  of  Russians.  It  may  be 
suggested  as  an  explanation  of  this  apparent  incongruity,  that  gip¬ 
sies  all  the  world  over  regard  steady  cohabitation  or  agreement  as 
marriage,  binding  themselves  as  it  were  by  Gandliarhariuilm,  as 
the  saint  married  Yasantasena,  which  is  an  old  Sanskrit  way  of 
wedding.  And  let  me 'remark  that  if  one-tenth  of  what  I  heard  in 
Russia  about  “  morals”  in  the  highest  or  lowest  or  any  other  class 
be  true,  the  gipsies  of  that  country  are  shining  lights  and  brilliant 
exemplars  of  morality  to  all  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Let 
me  also  add  that  never  on  anv  occasion  did  I  hear  or  see  among 
them  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  improper  or  unrefined.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  could  if  I  chose  talk  to  such  naive  people 
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about  subjects  whicli  would  sliock  an  Englisli  lady,  and  as  tlie 
reader  may  remember  I  did  quote  Mr.  Borrow’s  song,  which  he  has 
not  translated.  But  a  European  girl  w'ho  would  have  endured  al¬ 
lusions  to  tabooed  subjects  would  have  at  all  times  shown  vulgarity 
or  coarseness,  while  these  Russian  Rommany  girls  were  invariably 
lady- like.  It  is  true  that  the  St.  Petersburg  party  had  a  dissipated 
air,  three  or  four  of  them  looked  like  second-class  French  or  Italian 
theatrical  artistes,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  very 
late  hours  and  champagne  were  familiar  to  them  as  cigarettes,  or 
that  their  flirtations  among  their  own  people  were  neither  faint  nor 
few  nor  far  between.  But  their  conduct  in  my  presence  was  irre¬ 
proachable.  Those  of  Moscow  in  fact  had  not  even  the  apparent 
defects  of  their  St.  Petersburg  sisters  and  brothers,  and  when 
among  them  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  simply  with  nice 
gentle  Creoles  or  Cubans,  the  gipsy  manner  being  tamed  down  to 
the  Spanish  level,  their  great  black  eyes  and  their  guitars  increas¬ 
ing  the  resemblance. 

The  indescribably  wild  and  thrilling  character  of  gipsy  music  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Russians,  who  pay  very  high  prices 
for  Rommany  performances.  From  five  to  eight  or  ten  pounds 
sterling  is  usually  given  to  a  dozen  gipsies  for  singing  an  hour  or 
two  to  a  special  party,  and  this  is  sometimes  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  of  an  evening.  Russian  gentleman,  when  he  is  in 

funds,”  said  the  clerk  of  the  Slavansky  Bazaar  in  Moscow,  to  me, 
‘‘will  make  nothing  of  giving  the  Zigani  a  hundred  rouble  note,” 
the  rouble  rating  at  half-a-crown.  The  result  is  that  good  singers 
among  these  lucky  Rommanies  are  well  to  do,  and  lead  soft  lives  for 
Russia.  Charles  C.  Leland,  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
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The  series  of  effects  which  are  distinguished  as  colour  are  certainly 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  visible  attributes  of  Xature^  The 
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exquisite  tints  of  the  sunset  sky,  the  niany-hued  arch  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the  tlowers,  the  variegated  plumage  of 
birds,  the  bright  glimmer  and  sheen  of  insects,  and  the  soft  verdure 
of  the  valleys  and  hills,  all  rise  up  a  vivid  panorama  in  the  mind 
the  instant  the  simple  word  ‘  ‘  colour is  suggested  in  the  train  of 
thought. 

Every  one  is  familiar  wdth  the  circumstance  that  the  colours  with 
which  natural  objects  are  so  brilliantly  clothed  require  sunshine 
or  daylight  to  render  them  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  the  deepening 
twilight  of  evening  they  are  toned  down  into  fainter  hues  and  less 
striking  contrasts  ;  in  the  moonlight  they  are  dissolved  into  hueless 
shadows  ;  in  the  darkness  of  night  they  are  concealed  altogether 
under  the  sable  cloak  that  then  covers  all  visible  objects.  From 
this  it  becomes  at  once  plain  that  light  is  required  to  make  colours 
perceptible.  In  the  absence  of  light  the  most  vivid  colours  fail  to 
render  their  existence  manifest  to  human  eyes. 

But  science,  which  in  the  present  day  is  always  striving  to  pene¬ 
trate  beneath  the  outer  appearances  of  things,  is  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied  to  rest  in  this  superficial  apprehension  of  an  obvious  fact.  It, 
with  its  deeper  insight,  is  aware  that  light  not  only  makes  the 
bright  and  gay  colours  of  natural  objects  apparent  to  the  eye,  but 
chat  it  actually  paints  these  with  the  hues  which  are  seen.  The 
colours  of  natural  objects  are  not  merely  covered  up  under  the 
shadow  of  night ;  but  they  are  actually,  for  the  time,  withdrawn 
or  destroyed.  Under  the  deep  shadow  of  night  there  is  no  such 
thing  on  the  face  of  Nature  as  the  greenness  of  grass,  or  the  crim¬ 
son  and  scarlet,  the  azure  and  gold,  of  the  flowers.  Just  as  the 
tints  of  the  sunset  sky  or  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  can  be  seen  by 
close  watching  to  be  taken  away  from  the  clouds,  or  mist-screens, 
as  the  light  is  withdrawn,  so  in  actual  fact  the  colour  is  removed 
from  the  most  vividly  tinted  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as 
the  light  is  shut  off  by  the  intervention  of  opaque  substance.  Col¬ 
our,  in  reality,  is  an  attribute  of  light,  and  in  no  sense  a  quality  of 
the  object  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  this  assertion  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  canon  of  the  philosophy  of  colour.  The  fact,  so  far,  is  well 
known  to  all  educated  and  fairly  intelligent  people.  But  it  is  not 
as  commonly  understood  that  this  familiar  circumstance  entails  a 
series  of  consequences  which  are  of  a  very  marvellous  character, 
which  shed  a  new  meaning  upon  many  of  the  abstruse  operations 
of  Nature,  and  which,  on  that  account,  are  of  great  interest.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  science  in  the  present  day  that  is  more  in¬ 
stinct  with  wonderful  revelations  than  the  one  w’hich  deals  with 
the  effects  of  luminous  vibration,  and  with  the  colour- painting  of 
Nature. 

Light,  in  itself,  is  essentially  due  to  vibratory  movement.  It  is 
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a  something  which  trembles,  and  whose  tremblings  are  felt  when 
these  strike  upon  the  keenly  sensitive  nerve-fibrils  of  the  eye. 
Vision  is  a  result  of  the  propagation  of  these  subtle  tremblings  to 
the  sensorial  tracts  of  the  brain.  What  the  substance  is  which 
vibrates  in  the  first  instance  into  light,  science  itself  is  not  yet  com¬ 
petent  to  explain.  But  scientific  authorities  conceive  that  it  is  a 
material  entity  of  a  thinness  and  lightness  a  myriad  times  surpass¬ 
ing  the  thinness  and  lightness  of  the  rarest  air-vacuum  that  has  ever 
been  produced  by  human  agency  ;  a  medium  so  light  and  rare,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  is  virtually  without  appreciable  weight,  for,  if  it  pos¬ 
sessed  that  attribute  in  any  sensible  degree,  it  would  be  gathered 
up  into  clustering  agglomerations  about  the  earth  and  its  kindred 
world-associates  in  space,  instead  of  being  scattered  evenly  through 
the  vast  chasms  that  lie  between.  It  spreads  certainly  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  from  the  sun  to  the  stars,  if  the  so-called  rays 
of  light,  which  are  seen  sparkling  from  the  star  ■  and  blazing  from 
the  sun,  are  tremulous  impulses  of  material  substance.  The  only 
designation  which  the  ingenuity  of  science  has  been  able  to  contrive 
for  this  omnipresent  agent  is  a  word  which  it  has  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  ancient  Grreece.  It  is  now  spoken  of  as  “ether,'' 
which  to  the  old  Greek  philosophers  was  the  name  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  azure  of  space  seen  where  the  transparent  air  mingles  with  the 
circumambient  skv.  It  is  also  called  the  “luminiferous  ether," 
because  light  is  wafted  or  borne  upon  the  wings  of  its  vibrations. 

As  occurs  in  various  other  of  the  domains  of  scientific  research, 
there  are  many  particulars  which  are  known  concerning  this  im¬ 
palpable  entity,  although  its  o^vn  actuality  of  existence  is  beyond 
the  direct  grasp  of  the  senses.  Thus  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
vibrations  of  this  subtle  agent,  although  endowed  with  an  almost 
spiritual  fleetness,  have  nevertheless  a  pace  which  can  be  measured 
and  marked.  The  sun  is,  in  round  numbers,  93,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth.  But  the  vibrations  of  light  pass  across  the  vast  chasm 
that  lies  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  in  eight  minutes  and  a 
quarter,  or  in  495  seconds  of  time.'^  In  order,  however,  that  they 
may  accomplish  the  long  journey  in  such  a  time,  they  must  travel 
with  a  speed  of  nearly  188,000  miles  in  a  second,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  velocity  one  million  times  greater  than  that  with  which  the 
vibrations  of  sound  are  propagated  through  the  air. 

The  discovery  of  the  rate  of  the  propagation  of  light  was  made 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  remarkable  way  by  the  Danish  astronomer 
Roemer  just  two  centuries  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Paris,  and  engaged  in  observing  the  movements  of  the  satellites  of 

*  In  exact  figures,  at  the  rate  of  187,873  miles  a  second,  if  the  distance  of  the 
sun  be  taken  at  the  recently  reduced  estimate  of  93,000,000  miles.  Under  the  old 
estimate  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  the  velocity  of  light  was  conceived  to  be  192,- 
000  miles  a  second. 
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Jupiter,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  lie  happened  to  notice  that  the  return 
of  the  first  satellite  into  the  shadow  of  the  planet  took  place  after  a 
perceptibly  longer  interval  with  each  successive  recurrence.  After 
one  hundred  returns,  the  satellite  was  fifteen  minutes  behind  what 
should,  to  appearance,  have  been  the  proper  instant  for  its  plunge 
into  the  shadow.  While  reflecting  upon  the  possible  cause  of  this 
retardation  and  irregularity,  it  occurred  to  Roenier  that,  during  the 
entire  period  of  observed  retardation,  the  planet  itself  had  been 
getting  further  and  further  away  from  the  earth  as  it  swept  on  in 
its  vast  orbit,  and  that,  if  the  indication  of  its  position  and  behaviour 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  earth  by  an  agent  which  required  time 
for  its  progress,  that  agent  would  obviously  need  more  time  for  the 
performance  of  its  passage  when  the  planet  was  far  away,  than 
when  it  was  near.  Subsequent  calculations  of  a  more  refined  and 
exhaustive  character  establish  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  occurred  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half  later  when  the  earth  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  to  the  planet,  than  when  it  was  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  and  the  planet  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  light  required  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half  to  make  their  way 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  eight  minutes  and 
a  quarter  to  traverse  the  half  of  that  breadth,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

The  vibrations  of  light,  which  make  their  presence  felt  by  strik¬ 
ing  upon  the  nerve-structures  of  the  eye,  are  as  marvellous  in  the 
matter  of  size  as  they  are  in  the  matter  of  speed.  A  soap-bubble 
can  be  blown  so  thin  that  the  film  is  not  more  than  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  a  film  of  this  character  has  shown  that  three  or  four 
such,  placed  together,  would  give  depth  enough  for  a  single  vibra¬ 
tion  of  light.  The  German  optician  Nobert,  by  the  exertion  of 
almost  inconceivable  skill,  rules  lines  upon  glass,  of  which  as  many 
as  112,000  lie  within  the  span  of  an  inch.  Such  lines,  again,  have 
been  experimentally  shown  to  be  a  little  further  apart  than  the 
length  of  a  luminous  vibration.  The  shortest  vibrations  of  light 
include  at  least  two  such  lines  in  their  excursion  or  amplitude.  The 
finest  light-vibrations  which  have  been  measured  are  not  more  than 
the  one  fifty-seven  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  line 

which  follows  here, - represents  the  length  of  such  a  vibration 

magnified  10,000  times. 

But  if  there  are  57,000  vibrations  of  light  in  an  inch,  how  many 
must  tliere  be  in  the  93,000,000  miles  which  intervene  iDetween  the 
earth  and  sun  !  Fifty-seven  thousand  in  an  inch  implies  nearly 
8,700,000,000  in  a  mile,  or,  in  round  numbers,  679,000,000,000,000 
in  188,000  miles.  As  light  travels  188,000  miles  in  a  second,  there¬ 
fore,  679  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations  must  pass  any  fixed  point 
in  the  route  every  second,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  must 
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strike  each  second  upon  t':e  eye  the  end  of  the  journey,  to  call 
up  in  it  the  sensation  of  vision.  The  numbers,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
far  transcend  man’s  powers  of  exact  estimation.  Millions  of  mil¬ 
lions  are  quantities  that  the  human  mind  is  entirely  incompetent  to 
grasp  in  any  definite  sense  ;  and  this  difficulty  is  materially  en¬ 
hanced  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  millions  of  millions  have  to  be 
conceived  as  succeeding  each  other  in  the  brief  interval  which  is 
concerned  in  the  single  beat  of  a  seconds  pendulum.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  substantially  with  such  quantities  that  physical  science  has,  of 
necessitv,  to  deal  when  it  undertakes  to  investifirate  the  character  of 
light.  When  a  beam  of  clear  sunshine  flashes  upon  the  human  eye, 
shocks  as  frequent  and  as  minute  as  those  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  strike  upon  the  nerve-structure  of  the  organ. 

Even  this,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  marvels  of  the  subject. 
The  nerves  of  the  eye  not  only  feel  the  vibrations  of  light,  but  they 
are  conscious  that  in  those  vibrations  there  are  differences  of  im¬ 
pulses  that  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Sunshine  not 
only  consists  of  vibrations  which  are  communicated  as  rapid  shocks 
to  the  eye,  but  contains  also  within  itself  tremblings  of  different 
orders  of  intensity  and  different  degrees  of  power,  which,  although 
mingled  intimately  together,  can  nevertheless  be  so  sifted  apart  by 
appropriate  management  that  each  can  be  examined  by  itself. 

The  first  clear  demonstration  of  this  compound  and  complicated 
nature  of  sunshine  was  accidentally  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
although  he  was  not  himself  at  the  time  aware  of  all  that  was 
implied  in  his  discovery.  Having  admitted  a  beam  of  strong  sun¬ 
shine  into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter, 
he  placed  a  triangular  bar,  or  prism,  of  glass  in  the  path  of  the 
sunbeam,  in  order  to  note  the  bending  of  the  beam  out  of  its  proper 
course  by  the  influence  of  the  prism.  In  doing  this,  however,  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  beam  was  not  only  bent  out  of  its 
course,  but  that  it  was  broken  up  also,  or  dispersed,  into  a  length¬ 
ened  streak  of  rainbow-like  colours.  Upon  the  white  screen,  which 
he  had  prepared  to  receive  the  spot  of  sunshine  after  it  had  trav¬ 
ersed  the  prism,  there  was  cast,  not  the  round  sp€>t  of  clear  light 
which  he  had  looked  for,  but  a  lengthened-out  ribbon  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  in  which  seven  distinct  colours,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red,  followed  each  other  in  close  and  rapid 
succession.  From  this  beautiful  experiment  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
sagaciously  inferred  that  white  light,  or  sunlight,  consists  of  seven 
different  kinds  of  beams,  all  bound  up  together,  but  capable  of 
being  severed  from  each  other.  To  the  coloured  band  which  he 
had  thus  produced  upon  the  screen  he  gave  the  name  of  the  “  Pris¬ 
matic  Image,”  or  Spectrum,”  the  technical  designation  by  which 
it  has  since  continued  to  be  known. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  conceived  that  the  different  kinds  of  light. 
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which,  he  had  sifted  asunder  in  this  way  out  of  the  sunbeam,  were 
in  reality  the  shocks  of  different  kinds  of  particles  which  had  been 
shot  out  of  the  sun.  It  is  now  held,  however,  that  they  are  the 
results  of  different  orders  of  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether, 
and  not  shocks  from  emitted  particles.  Thus  it  has  been  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  the  violet  light  of  the  spectrum  is  a  nerve- 
sensation  produced  by  vibrations  which  are  the  one  fifty-seven 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  green  light,  a  sensation 
produced  by  vibrations  the  one  forty-seven  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  and  the  red  light,  a  sensation  produced  by  vibrations  that  are 
the  one  thirty-nine  thousandth  part.  These  differently-lengthened 
vibrations  all  travel  together  with  the  same  speed  so  long  as  their 
journey  lies  through  the  void  chasms  of  space.  They  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  each  other  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  But 
they  are,  nevertheless,  not  endowed  with  the  same  intensity  of 
moving  force,  so  that,  when  they  have  to  make  their  way  through 
the  somewhat  impeding  substance  of  glass,  instead  of  through  void 
space,  they  do  not  continue  to  travel  at  an  equal  pace,  but  part  com¬ 
pany,  the  stronger  vibrations  pushing  on,  and  the  weaker  lagging 
behind,  and  being  more  and  more  turned  aside  out  of  their  original 
course  than  those  which  possess  the  greater  energy.  In  traversing 
the  prism  of  glass,  the  relatively  short  and  weak  violet  and  blue 
vibrations  move  with  less  resolute  impulse  than  the  green  and  the 
yellow,  which  are  of  superior  amplitude  and  force  ;  and  the  green 
and  yellow,  in  their  turn,  move  with  less  than  the  still  longer  and 
stronger  vibrations  of  the  orange  and  red.  The  ultimate  result  is 
that  the  short  and  weak  blue  vibrations  are  thrown  the  most  out  of 
their  original  course  to  one  end  of  the  spectral  band,  whilst  the 
longest  and  strongest  red  vibrations,  with  their  more  resolute  im¬ 
pulse,  make  their  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  prismatic  image.  It 
is  another  consequence  of  the  superior  momental  energy  of  the  red 
vibrations  that  the  red  rays  themselves  are  less  separated  and  dis¬ 
persed  than  the  green  and  blue.  The  red  space  of  the  spectrum  is 
narrower  and  brighter  than  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  the  tints 
of  blue. 

The  vibrations  o^.  light  are  manifestly  sifted  asunder  in  this  way 
because  the  tremulous  movements  of  the  ether  are  embarrassed  in 
their  progress  when  they  get  entangled  amidst  the  molecules  of  the 
glass.  The  minute  particles  of  the  vitreous  substance  impede  the 
propagation  of  the  vibrations  that  are  passing  amongst  them,  and 
they  impede  that  propagation  the  most  in  the  case  of  the  vibrations 
that  have  the  least  vigour  and  force.  There  is,  however,  another 
way  in  which  this  sifting  asunder  of  the  different  orders  of  vibra¬ 
tions  i.s  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  that  even 
more  strikingly  illustrates  this  power  of  molecular  interference, 
when  the  matter  is  properly  understood. 
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When  sunshine  or  daylight  falls  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the 
paper  appears  to  be  white  because  all  the  vibrations  which  fall  i^pon 
it  are  shot  back  or  reflected  to  the  eye.  White  liglit  falls  upon  tho 
paper,  and  white  light  is  thrown  from  it  to  the  organ  of  vision. 
The  paper  appears  white  because  ail  the  vibrations,  both  the  long 
ones  and  the  short  ones,  or  at  least  an  equal  proportional  quantity 
of  all  those  vibrations,  are  sent  back  from  its  surface.  If  sunshine 
be  allowed  to  fall  upon  black  cloth  instead  of  upon  white  paper, 
the  chief  part  of  the  vibrations  penetrates  in  a  short  distance  amidst 
the  particles  and  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  is  extinguished  there,  in 
.  place  of  being  returned  to  the  eye.  The  cloth  is  black,  instead  of 
white,  b.^cause  these  luminous  vibrations  are  kept  in  it  instead  of 
being  shot  back.  If  all  the  vibrations  were  absolutely  absorbed 
and  destroyed,  the  black  cloth  would  be  as  invisible  as  the  black 
darkness  of  a  starless  and  moonless  night.  The  cloth  is  dimly  seen 
because  in  reality  a  small  quantity  of  the  vibrations  are  thrown 
back  from  its  outside  surface  before  they  get  entangled  within  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  fabric,  and  so  communicate  to  it  a  sur¬ 
face-sheen  which  just  suffices  to  redeem  it  from  invisibility.  Black¬ 
ness,  when  it  is  complete,  is  the  same  thing  as  invisibility.  It  com¬ 
municates  no  light-  vibrations  to  the  eye,  and  consequently  excites 
no  sensation  of  vision  in  the  organ. 

But  when  sunlight  falls  upon  such  an  object  as  the  petals  of  a 
scarlet  geranium  a  more  complicated  operation  ensues.  The  vibra¬ 
tions  of  shorter  amplitude  and  inferior  strength  are  received  deep 
into  the  petal  substance  of  the  flower,  and  are  there  held  fast  and 
quenched.  But  the  longer  and  stronger  vibrations,  having  also 
penetrated  a  certain  distance  in  amidst  the  molecules,  are  first  ar¬ 
rested,  and  then  turned  back  without  being  destroyed.  The  flower, 
accordingly,  is  seen  by  their  instrumentality,  and  by  their  instru¬ 
mentality  alone.  It  appears  as  if  bathed  by  the  vibrations  which 
it  returns  ;  that  is,  by  the  red  vibrations  of  light.  The  flower  of 
the  geranium  looks  red,  because  it  returns  the  red  vibrations  to 
the  eve.  There  is  no  other  tint  of  colour  amidst  the  red,  because 
the  green  and  blue  vibrations  of  inferior  strength  are  held  back  by 
the  flo  er,  and  not  forwarded  on  to  the  eye  in  the  companionship 
of  the  red.  When  the  sunlight  falls  upon  the  flower  of  the  violet, 
the  vibrations  of  great  and  medium  amplitude  are  extinguished  in 
the  substance  of  tlie  flower,  whilst  those  of  shortest  ampl.tude  and 
lowest  strength  are  shot  back  from  its  molecules  to  the  eye,  and  so 
clothe  its  tissues  with  the  tints  of  violet.  The  flower  of  the  prim¬ 
rose,  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  retains  all  the  vibrations  but  the 
yellow  ones,  and  gives  those  back  to  the  eye  ;  and  green  leaves  ab¬ 
sorb  and  destroy  all  the  vibrations  but  green,  and  send  back  those 
green  ones  to  the  eye.  Such,  then,  is  the  process  by  which  the 
painting  of  nature  with  colour  is  brought  about.  The  luminiferous 
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vibrations  of  diiierent  orders,  wliicli  are  contained  in  the  siinllglit, 
are  sifted  apart  by  the  action  of  the  material  substances  on  which 
they  fall,  and  some  of  the  severed  vibrations  are  retained  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  whilst  others  are  not  so  destroyed,  but  are  started  again 
upon  a  reflected  progress.  Which  of  the  vibrations  it  is  that  are 
quenched  and  which  that  are  returned  to  the  eye,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  surface  that  is  brought  into  communication  with  their 
tremulous  movements.  Some  molecules  drink  in  and  retain  one 
kind  of  vibrations,  and  others  absorb  and  extinguish  only  those  of 
a  different  character.  But  under  the  shadow  of  night  there  is  no 
colour  anywhere.  There  is  then  only  that  difference  of  molecular 
condition  in  opaque  objects  which  enables  them  to  deal  in  this  sift¬ 
ing  and  discriminating  way  with  the  luminous  vibrations  when 
these  are  again  supplied  with  the  return  of  daylight. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  colour  is  produced  in  visible  ob¬ 
jects  from  the  falling  upon  them  of  the  vibrations  of  white  light,  such 
colour  is  due  to  the  vibrations  having  made  their  way  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  amongst  the  particles  of  which  such  object  is  composed.  In 
order  that  the  vibrations  of  one  class  may  be  severed  from  those  of  a 
different  kind,  and  in  order  that  some  shall  be  extinguished,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  whole  shall  be  brought  into  close  quarters 
with  the  material  molecules  that  are  the  effective  agents  in  the 
process  of  interference.  In  all  probability  the  vibrations  penetrate 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  times  their  own  depths  into  the  substance, 
when  any  material  effect  is  produced,  so  that  those  which  are  re¬ 
turned  have  to  pass  twice  through  this  extent  of  the  influencing 
molecules.  Of  the  vibrations  which  pass  in,  one  part  is  more  pow¬ 
erfully  absorbed  and  more  easily  extinguished  than  the  rest,  and  it 
is  the  part  which  is  not  so  absorbed,  but  which  is  sent  back  again, 
which  determines  the  colour  that  is  discerned.  Such  portions  of 
the  vibrations  as  are  thrown  back  from  the  actual  surface  with¬ 
out  having  penetrated  at  all  amidst  the  absorbing  and  refracting 
molecules,  still  bear  the  character  of  v/hite  light,  because  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  sifting  operation  carried  on  by  the  mole¬ 
cules  lying  wuthin,  and  on  this  account  the  colour  of  visible  ob¬ 
jects  is  in  every  case  mingled  with  some  uncoloured  superficial  re¬ 
flection,  or  gloss.  With  very  compact  substances,  such  as  metallic 
silver,  the  light  may  be  almost  entirely  reflected  from  the  surface, 
without  penetrating  in  amongst  the  particles  at  all.  It  then  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  eye  as  the  well-known  colourless  but  brilliant  metal¬ 
lic  lustre. 

There  are  many  charming  experiments  contrived  by  scientific  men 
to  show  that  the  explanation  which  has  been  here  given  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  the  colour-effects  of  nature.  Some  of  these 
are  very  easily  performed,  and  are  of  an  instructive  and  interesting 
character.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  deep  orange-coloured  solution 
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w'liicli  is  made  when  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  water,  bo 
poured  into  a  dish  or  bath  of  black  ebonite,  and  this  be  placed  on 
the  floor,  no  colour  is  seen  in  the  liquid  because  the  black  ebonite 
absorbs  and  destroys  ail  the  luminious  vibrations  which  pass  down 
to  it  through  the  liquid.  Xo  yellow  light  at  all  is  returned  to  the 
eye.  But  if  a  white  porcelain  plate  be  slipped  into  the  dish,  the 
orange  colour  of  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  visible,  because 
then  the  orange  vibrations  which  are  not  destroyed  by  the  liquid 
are  returned  through  it  from  the  white  plate,  and  so  finally  reach  the 
eye.  The  liquid  itself  destroys  all  the  vibrations  but  those  which 
produce  the  orange  impression.  The  black  ebonite  destroys  the 
orange  vibrations  which  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  has 
spared.  But  the  white  plate  reflects  them  instead.  A  somewhat 
similar  experiment  to  this  is  exhibited  by  nature  itself  every  day, 
when  the  sunlight,  which  falls  upon  the  opaque  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  reflected  from  it  up  into  the  air.  The  strong  red  vibra¬ 
tions  make  their  way  out  through  the  air  into  space,  and  are  dissi¬ 
pated  there  so  as  to  be  lost  to  human  eyes.  But  the  faint  blue  vi¬ 
brations,  having  less  penetrative  impulse,  and  being  unable  to 
struggle  through,  are  intercepted  on  their  way  by  the  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  air  and  transparent  vapour  which  lie  in  their  path,  and  are 
turned  back  from  them  to  the  eve.  They  then  are  seen  as  the 
blueness  of  the  overhanging  vault  of  the  sky.  After  sunset  the  vi¬ 
brations  which  i3as3  up  from  the  sun  into  the  vapours  and  mists  that 
float  above  the  western  horizon,  do  not  make  their  way  through 
these  obstructive  media  as  freely  as  the  light -vibrations  do  through 
the  clearer  air  of  noontide,  and  consequently  then  even  the  strong 
orange  and  red  lights  are  intercepted  and  turned  back  to  the  eye, 
and  in  that  way  the  western  sky  gets  clothed  with  the  gorgeous 
hues  which  are  so  common  in  the  early  tvulight. 

The  familiar  effect  produced  by  coloured  fires  is  sufl[icient  in  itself, 
if  rightly  considered,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  col¬ 
our  which  has  been  here  advanced.  When  illumination  is  artificial¬ 
ly  produced  by  a  monochromatic  or  one- coloured  flame,  no  other 
tint  appears  in  objects  of  any  kind  than  the  one  which  that  particu¬ 
lar  flame  is  competent  to  confer.  Red  fire  makes  everything  look 
red,  and  green  fire  makes  everything  look  green.  The  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  however,  of  the  monochromatic  lights  is  the  one  which  con¬ 
tains  only  very  faint  yellow  vibrations,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  a 
rude  form  in  the  snap-dragon  of  the  Christmas  season.  This  light, 
Vvdien  properly  prepared,  is  capable  of  producing  a  very  startling 
and  surprising  effect.  The  best  process  for  its  production  consists 
in  heating  over  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  shallow  iron  dish,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  spirit  of  vdne  and  water,  into  which  some  common 
salt  has  to  be  sprinkled  when  the  dilute  spirit  begins  to  boil.  The 
salt  is  then  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  sodium,  and  when  the 
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mixture  is  set  on  fire,  the  sodium  tinges  with  a  pale  yellow  hue  the 
flame  which  rises  out  of  the  dish.  If,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
light,  a  group  of  brilliantly  coloured  objects,  such  as  crimson,  blue, 
and  green  articles  of  apparel,  and  gaily-tinted  flowers,  be  brought 
within  the  illumination  of  this  flame,  it  is  found  that  all  the  colours 
have  disappeared  and  that  nothing  remains  but  dingy  neutral-tint 
shades  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  Everything  appears  of  a  ghast¬ 
ly  and  quite  colourless  hue.  The  faces  of  people  around  assume  a 
bloodless  cadaverous  aspect,  because  every  red  tint  in  the  skin  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  experiment,  when  carefully  and  skilfully  exhibited, 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  practical  illustration  that  can  be  given  of 
the  fact  that  colour  is  an  attribute  of  light  and  not  a  quality  of  visi¬ 
ble  objects. 

In  the  early  experiments  with  the  prism  it  was  conceived  that 
three  only  of  the  seven  prismatic  tints,  namely,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  were  primary  colours,  and  it  was  held  that  the  other  four  col¬ 
ours  were  merely  secondary  minglings  of  these  primary  ones  with 
each  other.  As  early  as  the  year  1792  Christian  Ernst  Wiinsch, 
of  Leipzig,  however,  ascertained  that  not  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
but  red,  gree^i,  and  violet,  are  the  primary  colours  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  The  experimental  proof  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  colours,  red,  green,  and  violet,  as  they  are  found 
in  the  spectrum,  can  be  broken  up  or  resolved  into  other  tints.  If 
pure  green,  pure  red,  or  pure  violet  light  is  passed  through  the 
prism,  it  comes  out  exactly  what  it  goes  in.  Each  of  these  colours 
must  therefore  consist  of  luminous  vibrations  which  are  all  of  the 
same  fixed  and  definite  length.  In  the  paper  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1860,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  gave  an  account  of 
an  apparatus  which  he  had  devised  for  the  experimental  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  colour-rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  he  therein  states 
that  in  his  experiments  he  found  the  true  and  pure  centre  of  green 
light  very  definitely  fixed  at  a  spot  which  was  about  one-fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  spectrum  from  one  of  its  extremities,  but  that  he 
could  not  as  satisfactorily  fix  the  position  of  the  pure  red  and  blue 
rays.  In  reference  to  the  blue,  indeed,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  scientific  authorities  whether  the  true  centre  of  the 
undecomposable  vibration  is  to  be  found  in  the  blue  or  in  the  violet 
portion  of  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum.  Professor 
Maxwell  inclined  to  think  that  blue  had  the  best  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  Dr.  Y^oung  always  awarded  it  to  the  violet,  and  the 
majority  of  recent  experimentalists  support  the  views  of  Dr.  Y'oung. 
In  the  most  exact  of  recent  treatises  on  the  composition  of  light,  red, 
green,  and  violet  are  spoken  of  as  the  primitive  and  undecompos¬ 
able  colours.  Y^ellow  is  unquestionably  a  compound  and  not  a 
primitive  colour,  as  it  has  so  long  been  conceived  to  be.  Dr.  Y^oung 
appears  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  this.  But  the  beautiful  ex- 
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periments  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  disposed  finally  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  yellow.  He  found  that  in  eyery  case  orange  and  yellow 
yibrations  in  the  spectrum  were  equiyalont  to  mixtures  of  green  and 
red.  When  yellow  light  is  passed  through  the  prism,  red  and 
green  rays  emerge  from  the  opposite  side  ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
liand,  red  and  green  lights  are  intimately  mingled  by  optical  con- 
triyances,  they  inyariably  present  themselyes  as  yellow. 

All  the  other  secondary  colours  also  can  be  produced  in  a  similar 
way  by  mingling  together  the  primary  ones,  if  light  itself,  and  not 
artificial  pigments,  be  used.  Orange  is  composed  of  red  and  green, 
indio^o  of  yiolet  and  green.  Both  yellow  and  indigo  and  yellow 
and  blue  produce  white  when  they  are  mixed  together,  because  the 
yellow  contains  red  and  green  in  itself.  The  popular  notion  that 
yellow  and  blue  produce  green  is  a  fallacy  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  coloured  pigments,  and  not  pure  luminous  yibrations,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  artist’s  formation  of  green.  The  colours  in  artificial 
pigments  are  neyer  pure.  When  blue  and  yellow  pigments  are 
mixed  together,  the  one  absorbs  and  extinguishes  all  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  and  the  other  all  the  yiolet,  indigo,  and  blue. 
Green,  being  thus  the  only  colour  whose  yibratioqs  neither  ex¬ 
tinguishes,  is  the  only  one  which  suryiyes,  and  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  eye  when  blue  and  yellow  pigments  are  mixed  together. 

The  impurity  of  pigments  as  media  of  colour  is  yery  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  another  way.  If  the  three  primary  colours  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  are  brought  together  in  due  proportion  by  an  optical  contriy- 
ance,  such  as  passing  them  back  from  a  concaye  mirror,  a  spot  of 
pure  white  light  is  the  result.  But  if  a  round  disc  of  cardboard  be 
painted  with  the  same  colours,  in  the  same  proportions,  in  separate 
segments,  and  be  then  rapidly  whirled  round  a  central  piyot  or  p*n, 
so  that  the  seyeral  colours  are  confused  together  in  the  eye  by  the 
whirling,  the  cardboard  appears  not  white  but  of  a  tolerably  deep 
shade  of  neutral  tint.  Howeyer  brilliant  the  hues  upon  the  card¬ 
board  may  be  made,  these  still  contain  particles  which  absorb  and 
extinguish  some  of  the  yibrations  of  each  of  the  seyeral  colours, 
so  that  the  proper  proportions  for  the  composition  of  pure  white 
light  do  not  remain.  This  whirling  table  of  cardlx>ard  is,  howeyer, 
capable  of  being  turned  to  yery  interesting  philosophic  use.  Discs 
of  the  four  colours,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and  also  of  white 
and  black,  are  in  the  first  instance  prepared  in  such  a  way  that,  by 
means  of  a  slit  cut  in  each  straight  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference,  two  or  three  can  be  slipped  oyer  each  other  so  as  to  show 
any  desired  combination  of  diSerent  proportions  of  colours  on  the 
circular  board.  A  second  set  of  discs  of  exactly  the  same  kind, 
but  of  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  larger  ones,  are  also  pro^fided. 
When  the  inner  discs  are  properly  arranged,  there  then  appears  a 
small  central  cirular  space  of  one  series  of  colours  surrounded  by  a 
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broad  rim  of  a  different  series  ;  and  when  the  circular  board  is  whirled 
round,  the  tints  produced  by  the  inner  circle  and  the  outer  zone  un¬ 
der  any  given  adjustment  can  be  compared,  and  the  segments  can 
be  from  time  to  time  modified  in  either  or  both,  until  the  two  are 
found  to  match.  By  this  piece  of  apparatus  it  can  be  readily  shown 
that  altogether  different  combinations  may  l3e  made  to  produce  the 
same  result.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  outer  rim  consist  of  23 
parts  of  green,  44  parts  of  yellow,  and  99  of  blue,  and  the  inner 
circle  of  118  parts  of  black  and  48  parts  of  white,  when  the  table 
is  whirled,  the  central  circle  and  the  circumferential  band  are  both 
found  to  wear  precisely  the  same  shade  of  neutral  tint.  In  order  to 
produce  these  effects,  the  disc  must,  however,  be  made  to  revolve  as 
rapidly  as  sixteen  times  in  a  second  ;  otherwise  the  different  chro¬ 
matic  elements  are  not  combined  in  a  single  impression  npon  the 
nerves  of  the  eye.  The  disc  must  move  so  fast  that  the  impression 
of  the  following  colour  falls  upon  the  eye  before  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  has  passed  away.  Such  rapid  revolution  is  easily  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  employment  of  multiplying  wheels  to  drive  the  disc. 
By  this  apparatus  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  proper  proportions  of 
blue  and  green  match  with  black,  white,  and  red.  Red  and  green 
form  a  drab  which  matches  with  black,  white,  and  yellow.  The 
three  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and  green,  can,  by  proper  apporv 
tionment  and  manasrement,  be  made  to  match  with  anv  hue  that 
can  be  conceived. 

There  is  one  particular  ground  upon  which  the  promotion  of 
green  to  the  dignified  position  of  a  primary  and  undecomposable 
colour,  in  the  place  of  yellow,  should  be  contemplated  with  special 
satisfaction.  Green  is  obviously  the  great  central  colour  of  nature 
itself.  It  is  the  tint  by  which  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  covered.  This  greenness  which  is  so  characteristic 
an  attribute  of  vegetation  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  particular 
principle  in  the  li\4ng  plant,  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  ‘  ‘  leaf- 
green,”  or  chlorophyl,”  has  been  given.  This  colouring  principle 
is  prepared  upon  the  largest  scale  by  the  co-operation  of  light  and 
of  the  living  vegetable  structure.  It  is  produced  by  the  destructive 
resolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  gaseous  food  of  plants,  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  the  carbon  derived  from  that 
source  as  the  base  of  a  more  elaborate  process  of  manufacture.  It 
is  principally  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  with  these  two 
predominant  constituents  there  are  mingled  in  relatively  small  ap¬ 
portionments  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  green  product  is,  how-  • 
ever,  only  perfected  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  and  that  is  why 
vegetation  becomes  so  intensely  green  in  the  strong  sunshine  of 
summer,  and  why  green  plants  become  blanched  when  they  are 
made  to  vegetate  in  darkness.  The  exact  proportion  of  the  four 
essential  elements  which  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  chlorophyl 
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is  not  ascertained  witli  absolute  certainty,  but  tlie  chemists  conceive 
that  there  is  something  like  18  atoms  of  carbon  and  18  of  hydrogen 
with  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  3  of  oxygen  apportioned  to  each 
molecule.  When  the  chlorophyl  has  been  formed  out  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  transparent  spaces  of  living  leaves,  it  is  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  little  grains,  and  these  grains  are  then 
packed  away  close  together  in  the  interior  cavities  of  the  vegetable 
structure.  As  daylight  falls  upon  the  membranes  of  living  plants, 
its  vibrations  penetrate  in  through  the  outer  transparent  films  of 
the  structure,  until  they  reach  the  clilorophyl-granules  within,  and 
then  all  the  vibrations  but  the  green  are  absorbed,  to  be  employed 
in  the  carbon -fixing  work,  and  to  be  quenched  and  destroyed  in  the 
service  to  which  they  are  thus  put.  But  the  green  vibrations,  not 
being  so  used,  are  returned  back  through  the  outer  transparent 
films  to  impress  the  sensation  of  greenness  upon  the  eye.  Only 
those  plants,  however,  which  perform  the  proper  carbon-fixing 
work  of  vegetable  life,  acquire  the  attribute  of  greenness.  Such 
plants  as  feed  parasitically  upon  already  prepared  organised  matters, 
instead  of  fixing  carbon  for  themselves,  have  no  power  to  fabricate 
chlorophyl,  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  brown  colour  instead  of  being 
green.  Most  fungous  plants  are  of  this  character. 

At  the  approach  of  autumn  the  greenness  of  the  leaves  begins  to 
change  into  yellow  and  brown,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  into  red. 
This  change  is  simultaneous  with  the  failure  of  the  tissues  to  elabo¬ 
rate  chlorophyl.  Carbon  is  insufficiently  appropriated  and  imper¬ 
fectly  fixed,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  oxygen  is  mingled  in  with 
the  compound  that  is  formed.  In  other  words,  the  great  base  of 
vegetative  colour,  the  leaf- green,  is  oxidised.  In  the  case  of  red 
and  yellow  fiowers,  the  colour  of  the  petals  results  from  a  process 
that  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  character.  Chlorophyl  is  first 
organised  in  the  young  petals,  and  then  this  chlorophyl  is  changed 
into  red  colouring  matter  by  the  oxidation  of  the  green  granules. 

The  blue  pigment  of  vegetable  structures,  which  is  more  rarely 
met  Avith  in  connexion  AAdth  leaves,  but  Avhich  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  in  their  fioral  modifications,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  another  kind  of  modification  in  the  chlorophyl.  Instead  of 
being  unduly  oxidised,  all  traces  of  oxygen  are  removed  from  the 
granules,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  and  increased  quantities  of 
carbon  are  supplied  to  them  in  its  place.  Chemists  refer  the  blue 
colouring  principle  of  fiowers  to  a  distinct  compound,  which  they 
have  named  cvaniiie,  and  which  contains  in  eA^erv  one  of  its  own 
constituent  molecules  28  atoms  of  carbon,  25  of  hvdrogen,  1  oi 
iodine,  and  1  of  nitrogen.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  great 
diversity  in  the  colour  of  fiowers  is  due  to  a  mere  modification  of 
the  chlorophyl-granules  which  are  primarily  deposited  in  their 
cells,  yelloAv  and  orange  hues  being  produced  when  the  green  chlo- 
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ropliyl  is  oxidised,  and  blue  and  violet  ones  when  it  is  additionally 
carbonised  and  iodised  instead.  The  Swiss  botanist  Do  Candolle, 
vvdio  gave  much  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  classed  all  tho 
flowers  of  the  oxidised  series  as  belonging  to  what  he  termed  tho 
xanthic  group,  and  all  those  of  the  deoxidised  or  carbonised  series 
as  belonging  to  the  cyanic  group  ;  and  he  further  showed  tliat 
plants  which  are  proper  to  these  different  groups,  as  a  general  rule, 
only  change  the  colour  of  their  flowers  through  the  tints  of  their 
own  particular  series,  although  both  can  pass  on  to  red  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  departure  from  the  primary  type.  The  red  of  the 
xanthic  series,  however,  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  hue,  whilst  the  red 
of  the  cyanic  series  is  of  a  violet  tint.  White,  in  the  case  of  flow¬ 
ers,  is  in  every  instance  a  very  diluted  tint  of  some  kind  of  colour. 
Some  whites  belong  to  the  xanthic,  and  some  to  the  cyanic,  group 
of  colours.  This  is  at  once  made  apparent  when  the  petals  of  white 
dowers  are  infused  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  tincture  in  this  way 
produced  invariably  gives  indication  of  some  kind  of  colour.  Rose- 
colour  in  flowers  is  simply  a  variety  of  red,  and  consequently  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  series.  The  true  roses  incline  to  the 
yellow  tints  of  the  xanthic  type,  whilst  the  rose-coloured  hydran¬ 
geas  are  as  obviously  allied  to  the  blue  group.  Marigolds,  ranun¬ 
culuses,  potentillas,  evening  primroses,  and  tulips,  as  well  as  roses, 
are  all  illustrations  of  the  xanthic  group,  in  which  the  green  chlo- 
rophyl  tends  to  change  in  the  flowers  through  yellow  and  orange  to 
red.  Blue  flowers  are  almost  unknown  amongst  these  genera.  Tho 
geranium,  phlox,  campanula,  hyacinth,  and  anagallis,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  instances  of  plants  in  which  the  variation  of  the  flower  is 
through  blue  and  violet  to  red,  but  in  which  yellows  are  scarcely 
ever  seen.  ^ 

From  the  explanation  which  has  here  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  flowers,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  great 
characteristic  function  of  leaves,  the  fixation  of  carbon  and  the  ex¬ 
halation  of  oxygen  from  their  pores,  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in  the 
petals  of  flowers.  With  the  change  of  the  chlorophyl,  either  by 
oxidation  or  by  an  excessive  abundance  of  carbon,  the  normal  pro¬ 
cess  of  elaboration  disappears.  In  all  brightly  coloured  flowers  oxy¬ 
gen  is  absorbed  instead  of  being  exhaled,  and  in  some  instances 
with  such  avidity  that  there  is  actually  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
flower  on  account  of  the  combustive  process  which  is  carried  on  in 
its  petals. 

In  the  recently  discovered  process  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
dyes,  the  chemist  in  some  measure  follows  out  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  furnished  to  him  by  nature.  These  dyes  are  all  primarily 
derived  from  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  originally  built 
up  by  the  elaborating  power  of  vegetable  life.  The  base  of  them 
all  is  the  liquid  familiarly  known  as  benzine,  which  is  itself  procur- 
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ed  from  coal-gas  tar  by  distillation  at  a  low  temperature.  Tlie  coal- 
gas  tar  is  obviously,  in  tlie  first  instance,  a  product  of  the  vegetable 
life  which  was  present  in  the  chlorophyl-containing  plants  whose 
tissues  were  ultimately  converted  into  coal.  The  benzine  extracted 
from  the  gas  tar  is  converted  into  aniline  by  the  mere  addition  of 
one  atom  of  hvdrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  to  the  six  atoms  of  car- 
bon  and  six  of  hydrogen  which  compose  each  of  its  molecules.* 
The  person  who  seems  to  have  first  conceived  a  definite  idea  of 
the  vibratory  nature  of  light  was  Robert  Hooke,  the  Gresham  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geometry  in  London  in  16G4.  He  published  in  that  year 
a  book  called  “  Micrographia,’’  in  which  he  speaks  of  light  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  ‘  ‘  quick,  short,  vibratory  motion  ”  propagated  through 
a  homogeneous  medium.  The  notion  generally  adopted  before  his 
time  was  one  which  had  been  originally  taught  by  the  French  phil- 
csopher  Rene  Descartes,  of  Touraine,  and  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  light  was  caused  by  the  emission  of  small  ball-lilve  particles 
from  luminous  bodies.  According  to  the  views  of  Descartes,  colour 
vras  due  to  the  alternating  rotatory  movement  of  these  spheroidal 
particles.  The  Dutch  philosopher  Huyghens,  known  honourably 
amongst  scientific  men  as  the  first  constructor  of  telescopes  of  large 
dimensions,  reproduced  and  improved*  Hooke’s  idea  in  a  treatise 
upon  the  nature  of  light,  which  was  published  in  Leyden  in  1690. 
In  this  book  he  referred  many  of  the  best -known  effects  of  refiec- 
tion,  refraction,  and  double  refraction  to  the  instrumentality  of  un¬ 
dulation.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  himself  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  inclined  at  this  time  to  look  upon  the  vibratory  theory  with 
favour,  although  he  subsequently  adopted  the  notion  of  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  material  articles.  The  ultimate  establishment  of  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  as  an  accepted  doctrine  of  science  was,  however, 
mainly  due  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Thomas  Y’oung,  who  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  in  1801,  because  by  its  means  he  satisfactorily  explained  all 
the  complicated  and  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  colours  of  thin 
plates  and  of  polarisation,  and  traced  most  of  these  effects  to  the 
interferences  produced  when  vibrations  of  different  lengths  and 
velocities  coincide  with  or  pass  eacli  other.  He  very  ingeniously 
and  strikingly  compared  these  results  with  the  interferences  well 
known  to  be  produced  in  the  case  of  sound- vibrations  propagated 
through  the  air.  Two  French  engineer  officers,  Auguste  Fresnel 
and  Etienne- Louis  Malus,  not  long  afterwards  signally  confirmed 
and  extended  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Young  by  the  skilful  applica- 


*  In  the  preparation  of  the  aniline  dyes,  benzine  is  first  treated  with  strong  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  and  tnmed  into  a  compound  designated  nitrq-benzine.  This  is  then 
acted  upon  by  iron  filings,  acetic  acid,  and  steam,  and  is  in  that  way  convened 
into  the  aniline  which  is  afterwards  transformed  by  appropriate  chemical  manipu¬ 
lations  into  the  various  dye-stuffs. 
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tion  of  matliematical  processes.  In  liis  comprehensive  History  of 
the  Indnctive  Sciences'’  Dr.  Whev/ell,  in  alluding  to  the  part  which 
was  played  by  these  distinguished  investigators  in  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  human  knowledge,  speaks  of  Huyghens  and  Hooke 
as  having  performed  the  same  service  for  optical  science  that  Copei;- 
nicus  rendered  for  astronomv,  of  Malus  and  Sir  David  Brewster  as 
having  been  the  representatives  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  and  of 
Fresnel  and  Y'oung  as  having  occupied  a  similar  place  to  Newton 
in  his  own  department  of  research.  As  in  the  case  of  gravity,  how¬ 
ever,  the  new  doctrine  advocated  by  these  great  authorities  seems 
to  have  been  ultimately  accepted  by  scientific  men,  not  because  the 
assumed  agency  had  been  brought  within  the  actual  reach  of  sen¬ 
sual  demonstration,  but  because  a  very  complicated  and  elaborate 
series  of  physical  effects  could  be  explained  by  its  instrumentality 
without  a  single  failure  or  flaw.  Wave-lengths  and  wave- interfer¬ 
ences  are  now  dealt  with  by  mathematical  formulae,  in  reasoning 
upon  luminous  effects,  with  the  same  precision  and  certainty  as  the 
movements  and  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  stands  firmly  by  the  side 
of  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  that,  in  his  very  interesting  series 
of  popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  which  were  not  long  since 
introduced  to  the  English  public  under  the  auspices  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities  on  matteis  of  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Professor  Helmholtz,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  con¬ 
firms  Dr.  Whewell’s  estimate  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Y'oung  in  the 
following  remarkable  words  : — 

“  The  theory  of  colours,  with  all  these  marvellous  and  complicated  relations, 
was  a  riddle  which  Goethe  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  ;  nor  were  the  physicist? 
and  physiologists  more  successful.  I  include  myself  in  the  niimher,  for  I  lon.^ 
toiled  at  the  task  without  getting  any  nearer  to  my  object,  until  I  at  last  discovered 
that  a  wonderfully  simple  solution  had  been  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  had  been  in  print  ever  since  for  anyone  to  read  who  chose.  This 
solution  was  found  and  published  by  Dr.  Young.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  men  who  ever  lived,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too  far  in  advance  of  bis 
contemporaries.  They  looked  on  him  with  astonishment,  but  could  not  follow 
his  bold  speculations,  and  thus  a  mass  of  his  most  im.portant  thoughts  remained 
buried  and  forgotten  in  the  Transactions  cf  the  Royal  Society,  until  a  later  gen¬ 
eration,  by  slow  degrees,  arrived  at  the  rediscovery  of  his  discoveries,  and  came 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  arguments  and  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.” 

One  of  the  perplexities  to  wliich  Professor  Helmholtz  here  alludes 
was  the  consideration  that  no  mechanical  impulse  can  be  procured 
from  the  rays  of  light.  The  calculation  had  been  made  that  if  tliQ 
molecule  of  light  weighed  a  single  grain,  its  momentum,  at  its 
ascertained  rate  of  travelling,  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  loO  pound 
cannon  ball,  moving  with  the  speed  of  1,000  feet  in  the  second  ; 
and  altlioufirh  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  luminous  molecule 
might  be  of  many  million  times  less  weight  than  one  grain,  it  had 
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also  to  bo  bome  in  mind  tliat  its  impulse  could  be  increased  many 
million  times  bj  concentring  the  action  of  many  rays  in  the  focus 
of  a  large  lens.  Still  the  most  delicate  experiments  reveal  no  trace 
of  impulse. 

Another  of  the  difficulties  ymfch  had  to  be  faced  in  the  emission- 
theory  of  Descartes  was  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  emission 
of  luminiferous  molecules  could  be  the  same  for  all  sources.  Laplace 
had  pointed  out  that  with  a  fixed  star  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
the  mass  of  the  sun,  the  momentum  of  the  luminous  molecules 
would  be  actually  destroyed  by  the  preponderant  attraction  of  the 
body  itself.  The  molecules  would  be  held  back  by  gravity,  and 
retained,  instead  of  being  launched  forth  upon  their  light- producing 
excursion.  LTniformity  of  velocity,  from  whatever  source,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  simple  and  natural  result  of  the  undulatory  the¬ 
ory  ;  because  in  it  the  velocity  depends  not  on  the  character  of  the 
exciting’  cause,  but  on  t  e  elasticity  and  density  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  vibrations  are  propagated.  If  these  be  uniform, 
as  they  obviously  must  be  in  an  imponderable  ether  of  extreme 
tenuity,  the  velocities  of  propagation  would  necessarily  be  identical 
for  all  sources,  as  they  unquestionably  are  in  actual  fact.  The 
chief  objection  which  Newton  urged  against  the  undulatory  theory 
W’as  that,  in  an  elastic  medium,  waves  ought  to  be  propagated  in 
all  directions,  and  should  have  the  power  of  turning  round  corners 
and  getting  behind  bodies  that  stand  in  their  path,  as  v/aves  of 
sound  do  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  light  there  is  a  shadow  behind 
opaque  bodies  that  stand  in  the  direct  advance  of  luminous  vibra¬ 
tions.  Young  answered  this  objection  by  assuming  the  probability 
of  the  ethereal  medium  being  so  constituted  that  the  lateral  play 
of  the  vibrations  is  present,  although  degraded  rapidly  and  soon 
quenched  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  theory  that  he  was 
able  to  show  these  lateral  vibrations  in  the  form  of  fringes  of  colour 
at  the  edges  of  shadows.  He  considered  these  shadovr-fringes  to  be 
the  expiring  efforts  of  the  lateral  vibrations  to  get  round  the 
opaque  objects  that  intervene  in  their  path. 

If,  however,  it  be  true  that  differences  of  colour  depend  upon  di¬ 
versities  in  the  length  and  frequency  of  tlie  vibrations  of  the  lu¬ 
miniferous  ether,  it  must  also  be  true  that  the  nervous  structure  of 
the  organ  of  vision  has  been  so  fashioned  as  to  be  capable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  different  orders  of  impulses  which  fall 
upon  it.  The  visual  nerves  must  in  some  way  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  is  39,000,  or  47,000,  or  57,000  shocks  which  strike  upon 
them  in  the  second.  How  this  essential  result  has  been  provided 
for  in  the  minute  organisation  of  the  eye  has  not  been  yet  absolute¬ 
ly  demonstrated.  !ffut  Dr.  Young's  own  conception  of  the  matter 
W’as  that  there  are  different  nerves  in  the  eye  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  transmission  of  the  different  primary  colours,  and  that 
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the  nerve-fibrils  which  are  responsive  to  the  vil)rations  of  one 
primitive  colour  are  insensible  to  the  vibrations  of  the  other  two. 
According  to  this  idea,  there  are  nerve-fibrils  which  can  vibrate  re¬ 
sponsively  to  shocks  of  the  frequency  of  57,000  in  the  second,  but 
which  cannot  be  made  to  thrill  with  shocks  that  are  not  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  39,000  in  the  second.  There  are  blue-nerves,  so  to 
speak,  which  are  insensible  to  green  and  red  vibrations ;  green- 
nerves  which  are  insensible  to  red  and  blue  thrills  ;  and  red-nerves 
which  are  proof  against  the  vibratory  movements  of  blue  and  green. 
When  a  blue  impression  falls  upon  the  retina,  the  nerve-fibrils 
which  are  in  harmouv  with  their  movements  are  made  to  thrill ; 
but  the  red  and  green  nerve-fibrils  remain  impassive  and  at  rest. 
The  blue- nerves  then  pass  on  the  tremulous  impulses  which  they 
have  received  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain,  taking  note  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  service  of  nerves  by  which  the  impressions  have  come  in, 
records  the  sensation  as  a  blue  one. 

Microscopic  anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  discern  anything  in 
the  structural  arrangements  of  the  nerve-fibrils  of  the  eye  which 
corresponds  with  this  notion  of  Dr.  Young’s.  But  the  suggestion 
has,  nevertheless,  the  strong  recommendation  that  it  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  various  physiological  facts.  Thus  it  is  a  well-known 
circumstance  that  the  eye  soon  becomes  fatigued  by  the  continued 
impression  of  one  Ivind  of  colour,  although  remaining  keenly  sensi¬ 
ble  at  the  same  time  to  luminous  vibrations  of  a  difierent  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  a  result  would  obviously  be  a  very  natural  consequence 
if  different  nerve- routes  were  employed  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vibrations  of  different  colours.  Those  nerves  onlv  which  were 
thrown  into  vibratory  movement  would  then  be  wearied  by  the 
effort.  And,  yet  again,  there  is  a  peculiar  defect  in  the  vision  of 
some  people,  which  is  characterised  as  colour-blindness,  and  which 
manifests  itself  principally  in  the  eye  being  incapable  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  red  colours.  Scarlet  geraniums  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  green  leaves  of  the  plant,  or  cherries  from  the  foliage  of  the 
tree,  excepting  hy  their  form  ;  the  red-hot  coals  of  a  fire  look  green. 
The  green  and  red  lights  of  railway  signals  appear  to  be  merely 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour.  Occasionallv  scarlet  and  green 
both  look  like  some  tint  of  yellow.  People  who  suffer  from  this 
visual  defect  in  reality  have  only  two  primary  colours  in  their  reper¬ 
tory  instead  of  three.  With  the  revolving  colour-table,  white  and 
red  appear  to  them  to  match  exactly  with  green  and  blue,  although,  in 
ordinary  eyes,  the  one  combination  would  be  perceived  as  rose- 
colour,  and  the  other  as  deep  blue.  It  is,  however,  ai  curious  fact 
that  colour-blind  people  are  not  themselves  conscious  of  the  defect 
unless  it  is  demonstrated  to  them  by  direct  experiment,  because 
they  have  no  means  of  telling  what  the  effects  are  that  are  produced 
on  other  eyes.  The  crucial  test  of  the  defect  is  that  red  and  green 
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appear  to  be  tlie  same  colour  wlien  placed  side  by  side.  Dr.  Young’s 
explanation  of  colour-blindness  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  the 
nerve-fibrils  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  red  vibrations  were  ab¬ 
sent  altogether  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  suffered  from  the  in¬ 
capacity.  He  conceived  that  such  eyes  w^ere  furnished  with  the 
nerve-fibrils  w^hich  dealt  with  blue  and  green  light,  but  that  they 
w'ere  destitute  of  those  which  responded  to  the  red  vibrations.* 

Helmholtz,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  obviously  regards  this  ingenious  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Young  with  marked  favour.  He  says  in  reference  to  it : 

“Dr.  Young:  supposes  that  there  are  in  the  eye  three  kinds  of  nerve-fibres,  t’^e 
first  of  which,  when  irritated  in  any  way,  produces  the  sensation  of  red,  the  second 
the  sensation  of  green,  and  the  third  that  of  violet.  He  further  assumes  that  the 
first  are  excited  most  strongly  by  the  waves  of  ether  of  greatest  length  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  which  are  sensitive  to^green  light,  by  the  waves  of  the  middle  length  ;  while 
those  which  convey  the  impressions  of  violet  are  acted  upon  only  hy  the  shortest 
vibrations  of  ether.  Accordingly  on  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  the  excitation 
of  those  fibres  which  are  sensitive  to  that  colour  predominates  ;  hence  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  part  as  red.  Further  on  there  is  added  an  impression  upon  the 
fibres  sensitive  to  green  light,  and  thus  results  the  mixed  sensation  of  yellow. 
In  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  the  nerves  sensitive  to  green  become  much  more 
excited  than  the  other  two  kinds,  and  accordingly  gxeen  is  the  j)redojninant  impres¬ 
sion.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  mixed  with  violet  the  result  is  the  colour  known 
as  bine  ;  while  at  the  most  highly  refracted  end  of  the  spectrum  the  impression 
produced  on  the  fibres  which  are  sensitive  to  violet  light  overcomes  every  other. 
.  .  .  The  difference  of  the  sensation  of  colour  depends  on  whether  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  nervous  fibres  are  more  strongly  affected.  When  all  are  equally 
excited,  the  result  is  the  sensation  of  white  light.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  minute 
nerve-structure  of  the  eye  in  this  particular,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  alternation  of  the  impressions  of  different  colours  upon  the  or¬ 
gan  is  a  source  of  very  marked  pleasure.  It  is  always  agreeable  to 
have  the  impression  of  one  kind  of  primary  colour  accompanied  or 
followed  by  the  impression  of  those  c-omplementary  tints  wmich 
would  combine  with  that  primary  to  constitute  white  illumination. 
The  effect  of  any  given- primary  colour  upon  the  eye  is  deepened 
and  rendered  more  vigoi*ous  vrhen  associated  wdth  its  complemen- 
tarv  tints.  It  is  also  dulled  when  associated  with  other  distinct  im- 
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pressions  of  the  same  colour ;  and  the  colour  itself  is  darkened 
in  the  presence  of  associated  brighter  tints  of  the  same  hue.  Every 
impression  of  a  primary  colour  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  But  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  two  primary  colours  together  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
impression  of  one  isolated  one  ;  and  the  association  of  three  is  more 
pleasant  than  the  coincident  presence  of  tw'o.  The  most  pleasant 

*  It  appears  from  same  recent  experiments  of  physiologists  that  all  eyes  are 
deficient  in  nerve-fibrils,  capable  of  "transmitting  the  red  vibrations  of  light,  at 
the  outer  portions  of  the  retina  ;  and  that  the  red-blind  eye  is  simply  one  in 
which  the  full  perfection  of  the  organ  has  not  been  duly  developed  in  the  central 
tract  that  is  employed  for  the  most  delicate  and  refined  processes  of  vision* 
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impression  of  all  is,  probably,  that  which  calls  up  the  sensation  of 
vrhite  illumination,  in  which  all  the  three  primary  colon I's  are 
united  together  in  one  coincident  effect.  It  has  indeed  been  looked 
upon  as  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  action  of  ligdit,  that,  al¬ 
though  some  impressions  of  colour  are  more  pleasing  than  others, 
there  is  no  impression  amongst  them  that  is  actually  painful  in  itself. 
This  is  held  by  some  authorities  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  positive  colour-discord.  It  rarely  happens  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  colour- effects,  that  only  one  order  of  vibrations  is  impressed 
upon  the  eye  at  a  time.  The  simple  sensations  are  probably  never 
excited  in  absolute  purity,  but  are  at  all  times  more  or  less  mingled 
together  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Two  or  more  different  kinds 
of  vibration  impinge  upon  the  eye  either  together  or  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  so  combine  for  the  production  of  a  compound  effect. 
In  the  excitation  of  the  sensation  of  yellow,  for  instance,  vibrations 
of  green  and  red  coexist,  and  are  transmitted  each  by  their  owm  or¬ 
der  of  nerves,  and  so  reaxli  the  brain  at  the  extremities  of  those 
nerves,  as  a  compound  impression.  The  yellow  is  pure  when  the 
green  and  the  red  luminous  vibrations  are  combined  in  equal  inten¬ 
sity  ;  but  it  inclines  to  a  green  hue  when  the  green  vibrations  are 
stronger  than  the  red,  and  to  a  reddish  hue  when  the  red  vibrations 
are  predominant  over  the  green.  In  the  spectrum  itself,  however, 
it  appears  that  vibrations  •  of  all  orders  of  length  between  the 
one  thirtv-nine  thousandth  and  the  one  fiftv-seven  thousandth  of 
an  inch  are  found.  The  band  of  coloured  light  is  continuous  from 
end  to  end  without  any  break,  and  each  separate  part  is  formed  by 
vibrations  which  differ  in  length  from  those  immediately  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  and  Avhich  therefore  are  bent  from  their  origi¬ 
nal  path  by  the  action  of  the  prism  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The 
recent  invention  of  the  spectroscope,  which  enables  the  spectral 
image  to  be  disj)ersed  to  an  enormous  length  beyond  that  Avhich 
could  be  reached  with  the  rude  prism  of  Newton,  and  which  further 
enables  that  image  to  be  scrutinised  through  its  entire  extent  by 
powerful  magnifying  glasses,  has  definitely  proved  that  this  is  the 
case.  The  vibrations  of  the  pure  white  beam  are  seen  by  this  in¬ 
strument  to  be  scattered  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  prisms 
through  the  entire  range  of  the  prismatic  image  without  interrup¬ 
tion  anywhere,  unless  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  there  are  nar 
row  gaps  or  black  lines  at  fixed  points  of  the  coloured  band,  caused 
by  vapour-screens  so  placed  in  front  of  the  primary  source  of  illu¬ 
mination  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  vibrations  of  a  certain  order  of 
length  and  intensity  as  they  attempt  to  pass  through.  The  spectro¬ 
scope,  indeed,  seems  to  intimate  that  the  spectrum  is  composed  of 
an  infinitely  great  variety  of  definite  colours  instead  of  only  three, 
each  one  being  but  very  little  different  in  its  order  of  succession  and 
in  its  degree  of  refrangibility  from  the  rest,  although  an  absolute 
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and  sliarp  separation  of  any  one  from  tlie  rest  is  impossible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  overlapping  of  the  different  orders  of  vibrations  at 
their  contiguous  edges.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  now  enter¬ 
tained  that  there  are  vibrations  in  all  intermediate  stages  of  force 
and  frequency  between  the  red  and  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum — 
vibrations  that  increase  with  quite  imperceptible  stages  of  frequency 
from  the  39,000  vibrations  in  a  second  of  the  red  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  up  to  the  57,000  in  a  second  of  the  violet  extremity.  The 
views  of  scientific  men  regarding  the  composition  of  white  light, 
and  regarding  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  primary  and  undecompos- 
able  colours,  may  in  all  probability  have  on  this  account  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  before  long,  to  bring  them  into  a  more  rigid  accordance  with 
the  rapidly  advancing  discoveries  of  this  recent  marvel  of  experi¬ 
mental  research.  But  such  modifications  will  assuredly  be  in  the 
direction  of  extension  and  refinement  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Y^oung, 
rather  than  in  that  of  superseding  it  in  any  fundamental  or  essential 
particular.  It  would  be  idle  and  rash  to  attempt  to  speculate  at  the 
present  time  upon  the  course  which  these  further  extensions  of  dis¬ 
covery  are  most  likely  to  take.  They  mav  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  primary  colours  from  the  orthodox  stan¬ 
dard  of  three  ;  or  in  the  direction  of  some  new  code  of  wave-inter¬ 
ferences,  which  will  as  effectually  account  for  the  even  dispersion 
of  intervening  tints  through  the  largely  lengthened  spectrum  with¬ 
out  such  radical  change.  But  in  either  case  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  they  will  certainly  prove  additional  supports  rather  than  ele¬ 
ments  of  downfall  for  the  noble  structure  which  Dr.  Y'oung  and 
his  successors  have  raised. 

In  the  ‘  ‘  Modern  Chromatics  ’’  of  Professor  Ogden  Rood,  which 
has  been  just  added  to  Messrs.  Kegan  &  Paul’s  valuable  international 
series  of  scientific  books,  the  colour  theory  of  Dr.  Y'oung  has  been 
unreservedly  and  unconditionally  adopted  by  the  author,  who,  as  a 
distinguished  professor  of  physics  in  Columbia  College,  United 
States,  must  be  accepted  as  a  competent  authority  on  the  branch  of 
science  of  which  he  treats.  In  this  interesting  book  Professor  Rood 
deals  briefiy  and  succinctly  with  what  may  be  termed  the  scientific 
rationale  of  this  subject.  But  the  chief  value  of  his  work  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  an  accomplished  artist,  as 
well  as  an  authoritative  expounder  of  science.  He  accordingly 
dwells  most  fully  upon  the  artist’s  side  of  the  question.  Much  the 
larger  part  of  his  pages  is  occupied  by  such  matters  as  the  mixture 
and  the  complementary  effects  of  colours,  the  influences  of  luminosity, 
the  principles  of  contrast  and  gradation,  and  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  and  differences  of  decorative  art  and  painting.  The  author 
lays  down  three  primary  conditions,  which  he  designates  the  '  ‘  con¬ 
stants  ”  of  colour.  These  constants  are  purity,  luminosity,  and  hue. 
The  purity  of  colour  essentially  depends  upon  its  freedom  from 
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adulteration  with  white  light.  When  white  light  is  added  to 
a  pure  elementary  colour,  the  chromatic  purity  is  diminished, 
although  the  luminous  intensity  is  increased.  The  colov.r  is  made 
paler  in  the  same  degree  that  the  brightness  of  the  light  is  aug¬ 
mented.  The  colour  element  is  pushed  into  the  background.  Lu¬ 
minosity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  measured  and  appraised  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  nerv^e-iinpressions,  whatever  that  may  be.  To  produce 
what  is  technically  termed  full  saturation  vdth  colour,  that  colour 
must  be  both  luminous  and  pure.  Hue,  again,  is  the  quality  which 
is  determined  by  the  wave-length  of  the  vibratory  impression.  Au- 
bert,  the  author  of  the  “Physiology  of  the  Retina’’  {Phi/siologie 
der  Netzhauf),  in  which  he  has  examined  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
eye  to  these  different  chromatic  conditions,  states  that  the  eye  can 
discriminate  the  addition  of  the  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part 
of  the  white  light  which  happens  to  be  mingled  with  colour,  and 
that  the  alteration  of  luminosity  to  the  extent  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  part  of  its  entire  amount  can  be  discerned.  He 
also  points  out  that  as  one  thousand  distinguishable  hues  are  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  solar  spectrum  by  powerful  spectroscopes,  and  as  these 
hues  are  all  capable  of  being  modified  many  times  by  successive  ad¬ 
ditions  of  white  light,  the  eye  must  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
certainly  not  less  than  two  millions  of  distinct  tints.  The  purity 
and  the  hue  of  colour  are  determined  by  comparing  it  with  corre¬ 
sponding  tints  in  the  luminous  spectrum  of  sunshine.  The  lumi¬ 
nosity  is  most  conveniently  measured  by  contrasting  the  colour  with 
white  and  black  segments  in  the  revolving  colour  discs,  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  relative  proportions  of  wuite  and  black  which  serve  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  intensity  of  impression.  Thus,  if  a  red  outer  zone 
requires  one  part  of  white  and  three  parts  of  black  in  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle  to  constitute  a  match,  the  luminosity  of  the  red  colour  is  25  per 
cent,  of  that  of  white  paper. 

Professor  Rood,  from  elaborate  investigations  of  this  character, 
has  formed  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  tlie  colour- con¬ 
stituents  of  white  light.  The  propoitions  which  he  gives  for  1,000 
parts  of  white  sunlight  are  : 


Parts. 


Red .  54 

Orange  red .  14) 

Orange. . 8 ) 

Orange  yellow . . 114 

Yellow .  54 

Greenish  yellov/ .  206 


Parts. 


Yellowish  green .  121 

Green  and  bine  green .  134 

Cyan  blue .  32 

Blue .  40 

Ultramarine  and  blue  violet .  20 

Violet . 5 


From  this  examination  he  infers  that  the  total  luminosity  of  the 
warm  colours  of  the  artist  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  cold 
ones. 

The  physiological  effects  of  contrasted  colours  are  interestingly 
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described  by  Professor  Rood.  Tlie  fundamental  experiment  ujx)n 
which  he  builds  1  ii  (  xplanations  is  simply  the  snatching  suddenly 
away  a  smad  patch  {>f  bright  green  paper  from  the  face  of  a  sheet 
of  grev  cardboard  after  it  lias  been  steadfastly  looked  at  for  a  little 
while.  A  faint  image  of  a  rose-red  colour  immediately  appears  in  the 
place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  green  patch.  This 
I’ose-coloured  spectre,  or  ghost,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  green¬ 
feeling  nerves  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  have  become  fatigued  and 
dulled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  patch,  so  that  when  it  is  snatched 
awav  thev  cease  to  be  sensitive  to  the  green  light  which  issues  from 
the  grey  cardboard,  although  they  can  still  take  due  cognisance  of 
the  red  and  violet  constituents  that  are  associated  in  it  with  the 
green.  A  somewhat  analogous  effect  is  produced  in  visual  percep¬ 
tions  by  the  mere  close  contiguity  of  strongly  contrasted  colours. 
Each  interferes  with,  and  to  some  extent  modifies,  the  impression 
Avhich  is  made  by  its  next-door  neighbour.  This  is  well  shown  if 
two  strips  of  paper,  one  coloured  with  ultramarine  and  the  other 
with  cyan  blue,  be  placed  in  close  contact,  side  by  side,  whilst  two 
precisely  similar  strips  are  laid  a  short  distance  off,  and  with  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  or  three  inches  between  them.  The  tints  of  the  con-' 
tiguous  strips  appear  distinctly  different  from  those  of  the  more  re¬ 
mote  ones,  although  they  are  in  reality  identical.  The  colour  of 
each  of  the  first  pair  of  strips  is  changed  exactly  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  mixed  with  some  pigment  of  a  complementary  tint.  If, 
again,  a  grey  pattern  is  traced  upon  a  green  ground,  the  tracery  al¬ 
ways  acquires  a  reddish  hue.  Professor  Rood  repeats  an  anecdote 
in  illustration  of  this  curious  effect  of  contrast  which  was  first  told 
by  Chevreul,  and  which  furnishes  a  very  amusing  illustration  of 
this  peculiarity.  U’’pon  a  certain  occasion  red  and  blue  fabrics  were 
given  to  a  manufacturer,  with  instructions  that  they  were  to  be 
ornamented  with  black  patterns.  When,  however,  the  work 
was  returned,  it  seemed  as  if  green  patterns  had  been  put  upon  the 
red  stuff,  and  copper-coloured  ones  upon  the  blue.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  a  complaint  of  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  in¬ 
structions  ha^fing  been  made,  Chevreul  was  appealed  to,  and  he 
covered  the  coloured  grounds  in  such  a  way  that  the  pattern  only 
was  exposed  to  the  eye,  when  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  tracery 
was  black  in  both  instances,  and  that  the  apparent  difference  was 
an  optical  illusion  dependent  upon  contrast.  There  is  one  beauti¬ 
ful  experiment  descrilDed  by  Professor  Rood  which  is  not  perhaps 
so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  although  it  is  very  easily 
performed.  A  ray  of  white  daylight  having  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter  into  an  otherwise  darkened 
room,  a  wooden  rod  is  so  interposed  in  its  path  that  a  shadow  is 
cast  by  it  upon  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard.  A  candle  is  then  lighted 
and  so  placed  that  a  second  shadow  of  the  rod  is  thrown  by  it  a 
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couple  of  inches  or  so  awny  from  the  first  one.  'I'lie  candleiight 
shadow  then  appears  to  be  blue  instead  of  white,  in  ronsequence  of 
the  influence  of  contrast  with  the  orange-vellow  light  which  illu¬ 
minates  all  the  rest  of  the  cardboard. 

This  power  of  contiguous  colours  to  modify  the  specific  impres¬ 
sion  which  each  makes  upon  the  eye  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
landscape  painters  have  to  study  and  meet.  If  an  artist  paints  the 
colours  which  he  thinks  he  sees,  his  picture  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
wide  of  the  mark  which  has  been  aimed  at.  The  colours  of  natu¬ 
ral  objects  are  of  a  very  much  lower  intensity  than  the  tints  which 
they  suggest.  Distant  fields,  for  instance,  are  commonly  clothed 
with  a  grey  containing  only  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  when  they  seem 
to  the  eye  to  be  intensely  green.  The  true  colours  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  landscape  can  only  be  correctly  appreciated  when  each  is 
dissociated  from  its  companionship  with  the  rest ;  and  Ruskin  has 
suggested  that  this  discrimination  of  tint  can  be  most  conveniently 
made  by  examining  each  separate  part  of  a  view  through  a  small 
square  aperture  cut  in  white  cardboard,  and  held  at  arm’s  length 
from  the  eye.  The  colours  used  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  re¬ 
quire  to  be  so  selected  and  grouped  that  they  help  each  other  both 
^  by  the  influence  of  sympathy  and  contrast.  Professor  Rood  re¬ 
marks  that  what  an  artist  has  to  do  is  to  seize  upon  colour-melodies 
as  they  occur  in  nature,  and  to  reproduce  them  upon  canvas  with 
such  modifications  as  his  own  instincts  impel  him  to  make.  The 
great  distinction  which  he  draws  between  painting  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  colour  in  the  decorative  arts  is,  that  in  the  first  colour  is 
subordinate  to  form,  whilst  in  the  second  it  is  more  important  than 
form.  In  painting,  colour  has  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  an  end  ;  whereas  in  decoration  it  is  itself  the  end.  A  painting 
is  a  representation  of  an  absent  beautiful  object,  but  an  ornamented 
surface  is  the  beautiful  object  itself.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
realistic  representation  of  natural  objects  is  unfitted  for  decorative 
art. 

In  ^'Modern  Chromatics’’  attention  is  drawn  to  a  physiological 
reason  for  certain  effects  of  contrast  in  artists’  work,  which  is  wortliy 
of  notice.  When  light  falls  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  sensation  which  remains  for  a  short  interval  after  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause  has  ceased  to  act.  This  after-sensation  is  identical  in 
all  respects  with  the  primary  one,  with  the  exception  that  it  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  faint  until  it  fades  quite  away.  When, 
however,  this  after-image  has  finally  disappeared,  there  springs  sud¬ 
denly  up  in  its  place  a  secondary  image  of  an  altogether  different 
character,  and  of  a  tint  that  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  primary 
impression.  Thus  the  immediate  after-image  of  a  red  sensation  is  red  ; 
but  the  spectral  image  which  foRows  when  the  red  impression  has 
faded  away  is  greenish  blue,  the  tint  that  is  complementary  to  red. 
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These  negative  or  complementary  after-images  necessarily  exert 
an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  character  of  cliromatic  per¬ 
ceptions.  The  positive  after-images  have  also  a  specific  operation 
of  their  own  where  moving  objects  are  concerned.  The  appearan¬ 
ces  characterising  water  in  motion  depend  upon  them  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  images  perceived  are  really  made  up  of  an  uncon¬ 
scious  combination  of  successive  pictures  left  upon  the  nerves.  The 
elongated  streaks  noticed  in  waves  of  the  sea  dancing  in  sunlight 
are  really  not  streaks,  but  successions  of  round  images  of  the  sun 
lengthened  out  in  consequence  of  their  motion.  Instantaneous 
photographs,  for  this  reason,  are  by  no  means  such  true  transcripts 
of  nature  as  they  pretend  to  be.  The  visual  image  of  waves  break¬ 
ing  upon  the  beach  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  instantaneous 
photograph  of  the  same  objects.  The  visual  image  is  made  up  of 
different  views  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  fusing  themselves 
together  into  one  compound  impression  in  the  eye  ;  but  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  is  a  single  hard  transcript  of  one  of  the  series  of  suc¬ 
cessive  pictures.  Professor  Rood  states,  in  reference  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  visual  impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  that  it  lasts 
with"  undiminished  force  for  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  second,  but 
that  its  total  duration  wdth  decreasing  strength  is  for  a  much  longer 
time,  probably  being  as  much  as  a  third  part  of  a  second  in  many 
instances.  A  white  spot  near  the  edge  of  a  black  disc  revolving 
forty-eight  times  in  the  second  produces  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
white  ring  near  the  circumference  of  the  disc.  But  the  luminosity 
of  the  ring  is  necessarily  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  white  spot, 
because  the  light  of  the  spot  is  scattered  over  the  comparatively 
larger  surface  of  the  ring  when  the  disc  is  caused  to  revolve. 

It  has  generally  been  conceived  that  the  yellow  tints  of  the  solar 
spectrum  have  the  highest  degree  of  luminosity.  Some  quite  re¬ 
cent  researches  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  the  U"nited  States,  made  indeed 
whilst  this  article  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are  equally  luminous.  The  experiment 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  consists  in  so  arranging  a  single¬ 
prism  spectroscope  that  a  bright  light  can  be  reflected  from  the  first 
surface  of  the  prism  into  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  by 
which  the  spectrum  is  viewed.  The  bright  light  then  overlaps  the 
whole  of  the  spectrum.  If  in  this  state  of  matters  the  reflected 
light  is  gradually  reduced,  either  by  lowering  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  from  which  it  proceeds,  or  by  removing  this  further  from  the 
instrument,  it  at  length  may  be  made  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  visi¬ 
ble.  If  then  the  size  of  the  flame  is  slowlv  increased,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  gradually  and  successive¬ 
ly  extinguished  by  the  augmenting  glare,  beginning  with  the  violet 
end  and  finishing  with  the  red.  When,  however,  the  prism  is  re- 
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moved,  and  a  diffraction-grating  substituted  in  its  place,  the  whole 
of  the  spectrum  is  quenched  simultaneously  when  the  reflected 
light  is  brought  up  to'  the  requisite  degree  of  intensity,  instead  of 
disappearing  piecemeal,  colour  after  colour.  This  curious  result  ol 
the  substitution  of  the  chromatic  spectrum  of  the  diffraction-grct 
ing  for  that  of  the  prism  has  been  substantially  confirmed  by  Mr 
Browning,  of  London,  who  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  with  z*' 
further  experimental  investigation  of  the  phenomenon. 

Edi  nb  u  rgh  Re  vie  w. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

LETTERS  ADDRESSED  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN,  D.C.L.,  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

The  following  letters,  which  are  still  receiving  the  careful  consid^ 
eration  of  many  of  my  brother  clergy,  are,  at  the  suggestion  of  tiie 
editor,  now  printed  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  with  the  object  of 
eliciting  a  further  and  wider  expression  of  opinion.  In  addition  to 
the  subjoined  brief  introductory  address,  I  desire  here  to  say  that 
every  reader  of  these  remarkable  letters  should  remember  that  the^y 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  very  eminent  layman,  who  has  not 
had  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  any  special  theological  train¬ 
ing  ;  but  yet  whose  extensive  studies  in  Art  have  not  prevented  him 
from  fully  recognizing,  and  boldly  avowing,  his  belief  that  religion 
is  everybody’s  business,  and  his  not  less  than  another’s.  The 
draught  may  be  a  bitter  one  for  some  of  us  ;  but  it  is  a  salutary 
medicine,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  swallowing  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  expressions  of  opinion  as  I  may 
be  favoured  with  from  the  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Contemporary 
Review.  Those  comments  or  replies,  along  with  the  original  letters, 
and  an  essay  or  commentary  from  myself  as  editor,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co. ,  and  appear  early  in  the  spring  ; 
the  volume  being  closed  by  a  reply,  or  Epilogue,  from  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself. 

F.  A.  Malleson,  M.  a. 

The  Vicarage,  Broughton-in-Fumess, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Letters  to  the  Furness  Clerical  Society 
was  prefaced  with  the  following  remarks  : 

A  few  words  by  way  of  introduction  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
before  I  proceed  to  read  Mr.  Ruskin’s  letters.  They  originated 
simply  in  a  proposal  of  mine,  which  met  with  so  ready  and  willing 
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a  response,  tliat  it  almost  seemed  like  a  simultaneous  tliouglit. 
They  are  addressed  nominally  to  myself,  as  representing  the  body 
of  clergy  whose  secretary  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
therefore  addressed  to  this  Society  primarily.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  next  month  or  two  thev  will  also  be  read  to  two  other  Clerical 

V' 

Societies — the  Ormskirk  and  the  Brighton  (junior) — who  have  ac¬ 
ceded  to  my  proposals  with  much  kindness,  and  in  the  first  case 
have  invited  me  of  their  own  accord.  I  have  undertaken,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  arrange  and  set  down  the  various  expressions 
of  opinion,  which  will  be  freely  uttered.  In  so  limited  a  time,  many 
who  may  have  much  to  say  that  would  be  really  valuable  will  find 
no  time  to-day  to  deliver  it.  Of  these  brethren,  I  beg  that  they  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  express  their  views  at  their  leisure,  in  writing. 
The  original  letters,  the  discussions,  the  letters  which  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  and  a  few  comments  of  the  editor’s,  will  be  published  in  a 
volume  which  will  appear,  I  trust,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

I  will  now,  if  you  please,  undertake  the  somewhat  dangerous  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  avowing  my  own  impressions  of  the  letters  I  am 
about  to  read  to  you.  I  own  that  I  believe  I  see  in  these  papers  the 
development  of  a  principle  of  the  deepest  interest  and  importance — 
namely,  the  application  of  the  highest  and  loftiest  standard  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  message  to  ourselves  as  clergymen,  and 
fro7n  ourselves  to  our  congregations.  We  have  plenty  elsewhere  of 
doctrine  and  dogma,  and  undefinable  shades  of  theological  opinion. 
Let  us  turn  at  last  to  practical  questions  presented  for  our  consid¬ 
eration  by  an  eminent  layman  whose  field  of  work  lies  quite  as 
much  in  religion  and  ethics  as  it  does,  reaching  to  so  splendid  an 
eminence,  in  Art.  A  man  is  wanted  to  show  to  both  clergy  and 
laity  something  of  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  Gospel  teaching. 
Many  there  are,  and  I  am  of  this  number,  whose  cry  is  ‘‘  Exoriare 
aliquis” 

I  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  do  in  an  hour  what  I  have  been  for  the 
last  two  months  trying  to  do,  to  divest  myself  of  old  forms  of 
thought,  to  cast  off  self-indulgent  views  of  our  duty  as  ministers  of 
religion,  to  lift  ourselves  out  of  those  grooves  in  which  we  are  apt 
to  run  so  smoothly  and  so  complacently,  persuading  ourselves  that 
all  is  well  just  as  it  is,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  into  a  sterner, 
harder  path,  beset  with  difficulties,  but  still  the  path  of  duty. 
These  papers  will  demand  a  close,  a  patient,  and  in  some  places,  a 
few  will  think,  an  indulgent  consideration  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
standard  taken  is,  as  I  firmly  believe,  speaking  only  for  myself, 
lofty  and  Christian,  to  the  extent  of  an  almost  ideal  perfection.  If 
we  do  go  forward  straight  in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Ruskin  points 
out,  I  know  we  shall  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  chasm  right  across 
our  path.  Some  of  us,  I  hope,  will  undauntedly  cross  it.  Let  each 
judge  for  himself,  ru  reAet  izlanv  cpepuv. 
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LETTERS. 

L 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 
Lancashire,  June,  3879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson — I  could  not  at  once  answer  your  imiDor- 
tant  letter  :  for,  though  I  felt  at  once  the  impossibility  of  my  ven¬ 
turing  to  address  such  an  audience  as  you  proposed,  I  am  unwilling 
to  fail  in  answering  to  any  call  relating  to  matters  respecting  which 
my  feelings  have  been  long  in  earnest,  if  in  any  wise  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  be  of  service  therein.  My  health — or  want  of  it — 
now  utterly  forbids  my  engagement  in  any  duty  involving  excite¬ 
ment  or  acute  intellectual  effort ;  but  I  think,  before  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  m  xiugust,  I  might  be  able  to  write  one  or  two  letters  to  your¬ 
self,  referring  to,  and  more  or  less  completing,  some  passages  al¬ 
ready  printed  in  Fors  and  elsewhere,  which  might,  on  your  reading 
any  portions  you  thought  available,  become  matter  of  discussion 
during  the  meeting  a.t  some  leisure  time,  after  its  own  main  purposes 
had  been  answered 

At  all  events  I  will  think  over  what  I  should  like,  and  be  able, 
to  represent  to  such  a  meeting,  and  only  beg  you  not  to  think  me 
insensible  of  the  honour  done  me  by  your  wish,  and  of  the  gravity 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

'  "  J.  Ruskin. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson. 

II. 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 

^'6rd  June,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson — Walking  and  talking  are  now  alike  im¬ 
possible  to  me  ;  *  my  strength  is  gone  for  both  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
talking  on  such  matters  to  be  of  the  least  use  except  to  promote, 
between  sensible  people,  kindly  feeling  and  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  personal  characters.  I  have  every  trust  in  your  kindness  and 
truth  ;  nor  do  I  fear  being  myself  misunderstood  by  you  ;  what  I 
may  be  able  to  put  into  written  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
before  your  friends  in  council,  must  be  set  down  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  personal  feeling — as  simply  as  a  mathematical  question  or  ■ 
demonstration.  * 

The  first  exact  question  which  it  seems  to  me  such  an  assembly 
may  be  earnestly  called  upon  by  laymen  to  solve,  is  surely  axio¬ 
matic  :  the  definition  of  themselves  as  a  body,  and  of  their  business 
as  such. 


*  In  answer  to  the  proposal  of  disGussiiig  the  "subject  during  a  mountain  walk. 
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Namely  :  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  to  be  so  called  merely  as  the  attached  servants  of 
a  particular  state  *?  Do  they,  in  their  quality  of  guides,  hold  a  po¬ 
sition  similar  to  that  of  the  guides  of  Chamouni  or  Grindelwa'.d, 
who,  being  a  numbered  body  of  examined  and  trustworthy  persons 
belonging  to  those  several  ^ullages,  have  nevertheless  no  Chamou- 
nist  or  Grindelwaldist  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Alpine  geography 
or  glacier  walking  ;  but  are  prepared  to  put  into  practice  a  common 
and  universal  science  of  Locality  and  Athletics,  founded  on  sure 
survey  and  successful  practice?  Are  the  clergymen  of  the  Ecclesia 
of  England  thus  simply  the  attached  and  salaried  guides  of  England 
and  the  English,  in  the  way,  kno^vn  of  all  good  men,  that  leadeth 
unto  life  ? — or  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  of  men  holding,  or 
in  any  legal  manner  required  or  compelled  to  hold,  opinions  on  the 
subject — say,  of  the  height  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  the  crevasses 
which  go  down  quickest  to  the  pit,  and  other  cognate  points  of 
science-^^-dififering  from,  or  even  contrary  to,  the  tenets  of  the  guides 
of  the  Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Italy,  and  other  Christian 
countries  ? 

Is  not  this  the  first  of  all  questions  wliich  a  Clerical  Council  has 
to  answer  in  open  terms  ? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

III. 

BaANTWooD,  6fh  '  July^ 

Mv  first  letter  contained  a  Lavman’s  nlea  for  a  clear  answer  to 

•r  V  X. 

the  question,  “  What  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England?’’ 
Supposing  the  answer  to  this  first  to  be  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  teachers,  not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but 
of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  ;  and  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Luther,  nor 
of  the  Gospel  of  Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — then  the 
Layman’s  second  question  would  be  : 

Can  this  Gospel  of  Christ  be  put  into  such  plain  words  and  short 
terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  it  ? — and,  if  so,  would 
it  not  be,  in  a  quite  primal  sense,  desirable  that  it  should  be  so, 
rather  than  left  to  be  srathered  out  of  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  written 
by  no  means  in  clear  English,  and  referring  for  further  explanation 
of  exactly  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  ten  our  of  their  teach¬ 
ing,*  to  a  ^‘Homily  of  Justification,”  f  which  is  not  generally  in  the 
possession,  or  even  probably  within  the  comprehension,  of  simple 
persons  ? 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  Ruskix. 


*  Art.  kL 


+  Homily  xi.  of  the  Second  Table. 
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IV. 

Bp.ant\7ood,  Wi  July. 

I  am  so  very  glad  tliat  you  approve  of  the  letter  plan,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  me  to  build  up  what  I  would  fain  try  to  say,  of  little  stones, 
without  lifting  too  much  for  my  strength  at  once  ;  and  the  sense  of 
addressing  a  friend  who  understands  me  and  sympathizes  with  me 
prevents  my  being  brought  to  a  stand  by  continual  need  for  apology 
or  fear  of  giving  offence. 

But*  yet  I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  feel  my  asking  for  a 
simple  aud  comprehensible  statement  of  the  Christian  Gospel  at 
starting.  Are  you  not  bid  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  it  to 
every  creature  ?  (I  should  mvself  think  the  clergyman  most  likelv 
to  do  good  who  accepted  the  'izdoTi  ry  Krtaec  so  literally  as  at  least 
to  sympathize  with  St.  Francis’s  sermon  to  the  birds,  and  to  feel 
that  feeding  either  sheep  or  fowls,  or  unmuzzling  the  ox,  or  keep¬ 
ing  the  wrens  alive  in  the  snow,  would  be  received  by  their 
Heavenly  Feeder  as  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  His  Feed  my  sheep” 
in  the  higher  sense.) 

That’s  all  a  parenthesis  ;  for  although  I  should  think  that  your  good 
company  would  all  agree  that  kindness  to  animals  was  a  kind  of 
preaching  to  them,  and  that  hunting  and  vivisection  were  a  kind  of 
blasphemy  to  them,  I  want  only  to  put  the  sterner  question  before 
your  council,  hoic  this  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  either  Travraxov  ” 
or  to  'ndvra  rd  Idvyf  if  first  its  preachers  have  not.  determined 
quite  clearly  what  it  is?  And  might  not  such  definition,  acceptable 
to  the  entire  bodv  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  arrived  at  bv  merely 
explaining,  in  their  completeness  and  life,  the  terms  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer — the  first  words  taught  to  children  all  over  the  Christian 
world  ? 

I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  of  its  several  articles,  in  follow¬ 
ing  letters  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  with  which  you  close 
your  last,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  any, 
or  all,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as  you  think  good.  L^sually,  when  I 
am  asked  if  letters  of  mine  may  be  printed,  I  say  :  ‘‘  Assuredly, 
provided  only  that  you  print  them  entire.”  But  in  your  hands,  I 
withdraw  even  this  condition,  and  trust  gladly  to  your  judgment, 
remaining  alwavs 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  vours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Tnc  Rev.  F.  A.  Maeleson. 


V. 

Brantwood,  loth  July. 

My  meaning,  in  saying  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  might  be  made  a 
foundation  in  Gospel-teaching,  was  not  that  it  contained  all  that 
Christian  ministers  have  to  teach,  but  that  it  contains  what  all 
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Christians  are  agreed  upon  as  first  to  be  taught ;  and  that  no  good 
parish-working  pastor  in  any  district  of  the  world  but  would  be 
giad  to  take  his  part  in  making  it  clear  and  living  to  his  con¬ 
gregation. 

And  the  first  clause  of  it,  of  course  rightly  explained,  gives  us 
the  ground  of  wdiat  is  surely  a  mighty  part  of  the  Gospel — its  first 
and  great  commandment,^"  namely,  that  we  have  a  Father  whom  we 
can  love,  and  are  required  to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  with  Him  in 
Heaven,  wdierever  that  may  be. 

And  to  declare  that  we  have  such  a  loving  Father,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  His  works,  and  Avhose  will  and  law  is  so  lovely  and  lov¬ 
able  that  it  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  more  precious  than  gold,  to 
those  who  can  ‘  ‘  taste  and  ‘  ‘  see  that  the  Lord  is  Good — this, 
surely,  is  a  most  pleasant  and  glorious  good  message  and  spell  to 
bring  to  men — as  distinguished  from  the  evil  message  and  accursed 
spell  that  Satan  has  brought  to  the  nations  of  the  world  instead  of 
it,  that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  “  a  consuming  fire"’  ready  to 
devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  its  raging  fiame  by 
some  scheme  of  pardon  for  all,  for  which  they  are  to  be  thankful, 
not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son. 

Supposing  this  first  article  of  the  true  Gospel  agreed  to,  how 
would  the  blessing  that  closes  the  epistles  of  that  Gospel  become 
intelligible  and  living,  instead  of  dark  and  dead  :  “  The  grace  of 

Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’" 
— the  most  te^ider  word  being  that  used  of  the  Father  ! 

VI. 

Bkantwood,  \2th  July,  1879. 

I  wonder  how  many,  even  of  those  who  honestly  and  attentively 
join  in  our  Church  services,  attach  any  distinct  idea  to  the  second 
clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  first  petition  of  it,  the  first  thing 
that  they  are  ordered  by  Christ  to  seek  of  their  Father  ? 

Am  I  unjust  in  thinking  that  most  of  them  have  little  more  no¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  than  that  God  has  forbidden  “bad  language,” 
and  wishes  them  to  pray  that  everybody  may  be  respectful  to  Him  ? 

Is  it  any  otherwise  with  the  Third  Commandment  ?  Do  not  most 
look  on  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  Statute  of  Swearing?  and  read 
the  words  ‘  ‘  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  ”  merely  as  a  passionless  in¬ 
timation  that  however  carelessly  a  man  may  let  out  a  round  oath, 
there  really  is  something  'wrong  in  it  ? 

On  the  other  Hand,  can  anything  be  more  tremendous  than  the 
words  themselves — double-negatived  : 

ov  yiip  fiy  Ka-dapia?]  .  ,  ,  /cwiOf”? 

— for  this,  none  !  the  seventh  verse, 


For  other  sins  there  is  washing  ; 
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Ex.  XX. ,  in  tlie  Septuagint,  marking  the  real  power  rather  than  tlie 
English,  ^vhich  (I  suppose)  is  literal  to  the  Hebrew. 

To  my  layman’s  mind,  of  practical  needs  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Church,  nothing  is  so~  immediate  as  that  of  explaining  to  the 
congregation  the  meaning  of  being  gathered  in  His  name,  and  hav¬ 
ing  Him  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being 
gathered  in  blasphemy  of  His  name,  and  having  the  devil  in  the 
midst  of  them — presiding  over  the  prayers  'which  have  become  an 
abomination. 

For  the  entire  body  of  the  texts  in  the  Gospel  against  hypocrisy 
are  one  and  all  nothing  but  the  expansion  of  the  threatening  that 
closes  the  Third  Commandment.  For  as  “the  name  whereby  He 
shall  be  called  is  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,” — so  the  taking  that 
name  in  vain  is  the  sum  of  “  the  deceivableness  of  vy./irighteousness 
in  them  that  perish.” 

Without  dwelling  on  the  possibility — which  I  do  not  myself, 
however,  for  a  moment  doubt — -of  an  honest  clergyman’s  being  able 
actually  to  prevent  the  entrance  among  his  congregation  of  persons 
leading  openly  wicked  lives,  could  any  subject  be  more  vital  to  the 
purposes  of  your  meetings  than  the  difference  between  the  piesent 
and  the  probable  state  of  the  Christian  Church  which  would  result, 
were  it  more  the  effort  of  zealous  parish  priests,  instead  of  getting 
wicked  poor  people  to  come  to  church,  to  get  wicked  rich  ones  to 
stay  out  of  it  ? 

Lest,  in  my  discussion  of  such  question,  it  might  be,  as  it  too 
often  is,  alleged  that  “the  Lord  looketh  upon  the  heart,”  &c.,  let 
me  be  permitted  to  say — with  as  much  positiveness  as  may  express 
my  deepest  conviction — that,  while  indeed  it  is  the  Lord’s  business 
to  look  upon  the  heart,  it  is  the  pastor’s  to  look  upon  the  hands  and 
the  lips ;  and  that  the  foulest  oaths  of  the  thief  and  the  street¬ 
walker  are,  in  the  ears  of  God,  sinless  as  the  hawk’s  cry  or  the 
gnat’s  murmur,  compared  to  the  responses  in  the  Church  service, 
on  the  lips  of  the  usurer  and  the  adulterer,  who  have  destroyed  not 
their  own  souls  only,  but  those  of  the  outcast  ones  whom  they  have 
made  their  victims. 

It  is  for  the  meeting  of  clergymen  themselves — not  for  a  layman 
addressing  them — to  ask  further,  how  much  the  name  of  God  may 
be  taken  in  vain,  and  profaned  instead  of  hallowed — in  the  pulpit 
as  well  as  under  it. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruse:i:n’. 

YII. 

Brantwood,  \Uh  July,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Maeleson — Sincere  thanks  for  both  your  letters  and 
the  proofs  sent.  Y  our  comment  and  conducting  link  when  needed 
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\vill  be  of  the  greatest  help  and  value.  I  am  well  assured,  suggest¬ 
ing  what  you  know  will  be  the  jjrobable  feeling  of  your  hearers, 
and  the  point  that  will  come  into  question. 

Yes,  certainly,  that  “  His”  in  the  fourth  line  *  was  meant  to  im¬ 
ply  that  eternal  presence  of  Christ  :  as  in  another  passage, f  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Creation,  “  when  His  right  hand  strewed  the  snow 
on  Lebanon  and  smoothed  the  slopes  of  Calvary,”  but  in  so  far  as 
we  dwell  on  that  truth,  “  Hast  thou  seen  Me,  Philip,  and  not  the  ^ 
Father?”  we  are  not  teaching  the  people  what  is  specially  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  as  having  a  distinct  function — namely,  to  serve  the 
Father  and  do  the  Father’s  will.  And  in  all  His  human  relations 
to  us  and  commands  to  us,  it  is  as  the  Son  of  Man,  not  as  the 

power  of  God  and  wisdom  of  God,”  that  He  acts  and  speaks. 
Not  as  the  power  ;  for  He  must  pray,  lilve  one  of  us.  Not  as  the 
Wisdom  ;  for  He  must  not  know  ‘  ‘  if  it  be  possible  ”  His  prayer 
should  be  heard. 

And  in  what  I  want  to  say  of  the  third  clause  of  His  prayer  {His, 
not  merely  as  His  ordering,  but  His  using),  it  is  especially  this  com¬ 
parison  between  His  kingdom  and  His  Father’s,  that  I  want  to  see 
the  disciples  guarded  against.  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the 
most  earnest,  using  that  petition,  realize  that  it  is  the  Father’s — 
not  the  Son’s— kingdom,  that  they  pray  may  come — although  the 
whole  prayer  is  foundational  on  that  fact  :  “  For  Thixe  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.”  And  I  fancy  that  the  mind 
of  the  most  faithful  Christians  is  quite  led  away  from  its  proper 
ho])e,  by  dwelling  on  the  reign — or  the  coming  again — of  Christ  • 


*  “Modem  Painters.” 

t  Referring  to  the  closing  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  fifth  letter, 
which  seem^  to  express  waat  I  fek  could  not  he  Mr.  Raskin’s  full  meaning,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  following  sentence  in  “  Modern  Painters  ”  : 

“  When,  in  the  desert,  Jesus  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  life,  angels 
of  life  came  and  ministered  unto  Him  ;  now,  in  the  fair  world,  when  He  is  girding 
Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  the  ministrants  come  to  Him  from  the  grave  ;  tut 
from  the  grave  conquered.  One  from  the  tomb  under  Abarim,  which  His  own 
hand  had  sealed  long  ago  ;  the  other  from  the  rest  which  He  had  entered  without 
seeing  corruption.” 

On  this  I  made  a  remark  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  that  I  felt  sure  Mr. 
Ruskin  regarded  the  loving  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  to  be  equal  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  red^  motion  of  mankind ;  that  what  is  done  by  the  Father 
is  in  reality  done  also  by  the  Son  :  and  that  it  is  by  a  mere  accommodation  to 
human  infirmity  of  understanding  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  to 
us  in  language,  inadequate  indeed  to  convey  divine  truths,  but  still  the  only 
language  possible  ;  and  I  asked  whether  some  such  feeling  was  not  present  in  hi^ 
mind  when  he  used  the  pronoun  “His,”  in  the  above  passage  from  “Modem 
Painters,’  of  the  Son,  where  it  would  be  usually  understood  of  the  Father  ;  and 
as  a  corollary,  whether,  in  the  letter,  he  does  not  himself  fully  recognize  the  fact 
of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  loving  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  in  entire 
concurrence  with  the  equally  loving  will  of  the  Father.  This,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  is  the  origin  of  the  passage  in  the  second  paragraph  in  the  seventh  letter. 
—-Editor  of  Letters, 
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which,  indeed,  they  are  to  look  for,  and  icatch  for,  but  not  to  pray 
for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  kingdom  to  which  He,  risen 
and  having  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet,  is  to  surrender  HiSy 
‘‘that  God  may  be  All  in  All. 

And  though  the  greatest,  it  is  that  everlasting  kingdom  which 
the  poorest  of  us  can  advance.  We  cannot  hasten  Christ’s  coming. 
“  Of  the  day  and  the  hour,  knoweth  none.”  But  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ; — we  can  sow  of  it  ;  it  is  as  a  foam- 
globe  of  leaven  : — we  can  mingle  it  ;  and  its  glory  and  its  joy  are 
that  even  the  birds  of  the  air  can  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. 

Forgive  me  for  getting  back  to  my  sparrows  ;  but  truly,  in  the 
present  state  of  England,  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  the  only  creatures, 
tormented  and  murdered  as  they  are,  that  yet  have  here  and  there 
nests,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  would  be  well 
if  many  of  us  in  reading  that  text,  “  The  kingdom  of  God  is  NOT 
meat  and  drink,”  had  even  got  so  far  as  to  the  understanding  that 
it  was  at  least  as  muchy  and  that  until  we  had  fed  the  hungry  there 
was  no  power  in  us  to  inspire  the  unhappy. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin 

I  will  write  my  feeling  about  the  pieces  of  the  Life  of  Christ  you 
have  sent  me  in  a  private  letter.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  sure 
it  will  do  much  good,  and  will  be  upright  and  intelligible,  which 
how  few  religious  writings  are  ! 

VIII. 

Beantwood,  ^th  August,  1879. 

I  was  reading  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi  this  morning  by 
chance,  and  wondering  how  many  clergymen  ever  read  it,  and  toolc 
to  heart  the  “  commandment  for  them'' 

For  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  call  themselves  priests 
(though  they  know  themselves  to  be  nothing*  of  the  sort)  whenever 
there  is  any  dignity  to  be  got  out  of  the  title  ;  but,  whenever  there 
is  any  good,  hot  scolding  or  unpleasant  advice  given  them  by  the 
prophets,  in  that  self-assumed  character  of  theirs,  they  are  as  ready 
to  quit  it  as  ever  Dionysus  his  lion-skin,  when  he  finds  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Herakles  inconvenient. 

“Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words”  (yes,  and  some  of 
His  people,  too,  in  your  time):  “yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we 
wearied  Him  ?  When  ye  say.  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  delighteth  in  them  ;  or,  Where  is 
the  God  of  judgment  ?” 

How  many,  again  and  again  I  wonder,  of  the  lively  young  ecclesi¬ 
astics  supplied  to  the  increasing  demand  of  our  west-ends  of  flour¬ 
ishing  Cities  of  the  Plain,  ever  consider  what  sort  of  sin  it  is  for 
which  God  (unless  they  lay  it  to  heart)  will  “  curse  their  blessings. 
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and  spread  dung  upon  their  faces,”  or  have  understood,  even  in  the 
dimmest  manner,  what  part  they  had  taken,  and  were  taking,  in 
‘  ‘  corrupting  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  mth  Levi,  and  causing  many 
to  stumble  at  the  Law  ?  ” 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  unconscious  way  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gious  teachers  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  have 
done  this,  is  in  never  telling  their  people  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which,  of  all  others,  their  most  earnest  hearers 
have  oftenest  on  their  lips  :  “  Thy  will  be  done.”  They  allow  their 
people  to  use  it  as  if  their  F ather  s  will  were  always  to  kill  their 
babies,  or  do  something  unpleasant  to  them,  instead  of  explaining 
to  them  that  the  first  and  intensest  article  of  their  Father’s  will  was 
their  own  sanctification,  and  following  comfort  and  wealth  ;  and  that 
the  one  only  path  to  national  prosyjerity  and  to  domestic  peace  was  to 
understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  was,  and  to  do  all  they  could 
to  get  it  done.  Whereas  one  would  think,  by  the  tone  of  the  eager- 
est  preachers  nowadays,  that  they  held  their  blessed  office  to  be  that, 
not  of  showing  men  how  to  do  their  Father’s  will  on  earth,  but 
how  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing  any  of  it  either  here  or  there  ! 

I  sa.y,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers  ;  for  nearly  the  whole 
Missionary  body  (with  the  hottest  Evangelistic  sect  of  the  English 
Church)  is  at  this  moment  composed  of  men  who  think  the  Gospel 
they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the  world  with,  forsooth,  is  that,  If  any 
man  sin,  he  hath  an  Advocate  with  the  Father;”  while  I  have 
never  vet,  in  mv  own  experience,  met  either  with  a  Missionarv  or  a 
Town  Bishop  who  so  much  as  professed  himself  ‘'to  understand 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  ”  was,  far  less  to  teach  anybody  else  to  do 
it ;  and  for  fifty  preachers,  yes,  and  fifty  hundreds  whom  I  have 
heard  proclaiming  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
“  they  which  were  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  in¬ 
heritance,”  I  have  never  yet  heard  so  much  as  one  heartily  pro¬ 
claiming  against  all  those  ‘  ‘  deceivers  with  vain  words  ”  (Eph  v. 
6),  that  “  no  covetous  person  which  is  an  idolator  hath  any  inherit¬ 
ance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  God  ;  ”  and  on  myself  person¬ 
ally  and  publicly  challenging  the  Bishop  s  of  England  generally, 
and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to  say  whether  usury  was 
or  was  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  I  have  received  no  an 
swer  from  any  one  of  them.* 

\Zth  August. 

I  have  allowed  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  to  dwell 
on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  “  Priest”  in  the  English  Church 
(see  Christopher  Harvey,  Grosart’s  edition,  p.  38),  because  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect  of  the  pastoral,  office 
by  the  clergy  fulfils  itself,  naturally  and  always,  in  their  pretend- 


*  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixxsii . ,  p.  3iJ3. 
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ing  to  absolve  the  sinner  from  his  punishment,  instead  of  purging 
him  from  his  sin  ;  and  practically,  in  the’r  general  patronage  ami 
encouragement  of  all  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  by  steadily  preach¬ 
ing  away  the  penalties  of  it.  So  that  the  great  cities  of  the 
earth,  which  ought  to  be  the  places  set  on  its  hills,  with  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  which  the  tribes 
should  go  up, — centres  to  the  Kingdoms  and  Provinces  of  Honour, 
Virtue,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  law  of  Grod, — have  become,  iii- 
stead,  loathsome  centres  of  fornication  and  covetousness — the  smoke 
of  their  sin  going  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven  like  the  furnace  of 
Sodom,  and  the  pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones 
and  the  souls  of  the  peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were 
each  a  volcano  whose  ashes  broke  out  in  blains  upon  man  and 
upon  beast. 

And  in  the  midst  of  them,  their  freshly-set-up  steeples  ring  the 
crowd  to  a  weekly  prayer  that  the  rest  of  their  lives  may  be  pure 
and  holy,  while  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  purifying, 
sanctifying,  or  changing  their  lives  in  any  the  smallest  particular  ; 
and  their  clergy  gather,  each  into  himself,  the  curious  dual  power, 
and  Janus-faced  majesty  in  mischief,  of  the  prophet  that  prophesies 
falsely,  and  the  priest  that  bears  rule  by  his  means. 

And  the  j)eople  love  to  have  it  so. 

Brantwood,  Vlth  August. 

I  am  very  glad  of  your  little  note  from  Brighton.  1  thought  it 
needless  to  send  the  two  letters  there,  which  you  will  find  at  home  ; 
and  they  pretty  nearly  end  all  /want  to  say  ;  for  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  prayer  touch  on  things  too  high  for  me.  But  I  will  send 
you  one  concluding  letter  about  them. 

IX. 

•  Brantwood,  l^th  August, 

I  retained  the  foregoing  letter  by  me  till  now,  lest  you  should 
think  it  written  in  any  haste  or  petulance  ;  but  it  is  every  word  of 
it  deliberate,  though  expressing  the  bitterness  of  twenty  years  of 
vain  sorrow  and  pleading  concerning  these  things.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  write,  otherwise,  anything  of  the  next  following  clause  of  the 
prayer; — for  no  words  could  be  burning  enough  to  tell  the  evils 
which  are  come  on  the  world  from  men  using  it  thoughtlessly  and 
blasphemously,  praying  God  to  give  them  what  they  are  deliber- 
[  ately  resolved  to  steal.  For  all  true  Christianity  is  known — as  its 
\  Master  was — in  breaking  of  bread,  and  all  false  Christianity  in 
stealing  it. 

Let  the  clergyman  only  apply — with  impartial  and  level  sweep — 
to  his  congregation,  the  great  pastoral  order.  “  The  man  that  will 
not  work,  neitlier  should  he  eat;”  and  be  resolute  in  requiring  each 
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member  of  his  flock  to  tell  him  'icliat — day  by  day — they  do  to  earn 
their  dinners; — and  he  will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  life  and  its 
sacraments  open  upon  him  and  them. 

For  the  man  who  is  not — day  by  day — doing  work  which  will  earn 
his  dinner,  must  be  stealing  his  dinner;  and  the  actual  fact  is  that 
the  great  mass  of  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  do  actually 
live  by  robbing  the  poor  of  their  bread,  and  by  no  other  trade  what¬ 
soever:  and  the  simple  examination  of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and 
consumption  of  European  food — who  digs  for  it,  and  who  eats  it — 
will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human  soul. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  Christian  Church  to  exist  but  in  pollu¬ 
tions  and  hypocrisies  beyond  all  words,  until  the  virtues  of  a  life 
moderate  in  its  self-indulgence,  and  wide  in  its  offices  of  temporal 
ministry  to  the  poor,  are  insisted  on  as  the  normal  conditions  in 
which,  only,  the  prayer  to  God  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  other 
than  blasphemy. 

In  the  second  place.  Since  in  the  parable  in  Luke,  the  bread 
asked  for  is  shown  to  be  also,  and  chiefly,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xi. 
13),  and  the  prayer,  Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,"'  is,  in  its 
fulness,  the  disciples’,  “Lord,  evermore  give  us  bread,” — the 
clergyman’s  question  to  his  whole  flock,  primarily  literal :  ‘  ‘  Chil¬ 
dren,  have  ye  here  any  meat?”  must  ultimately  be  always  the 
greater  spiritual  one:  “Children,  have  ye  here  any  Holy  Spirit ?” 
or,  “  Have  ye  not  heard  yet  whether  there  he  any?  and,  instead  of  a 
Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  do  you  only  believe  in  an 
unholy  mammon.  Lord  and  Giver  of  Death  ?” 

The  opposition  between  the  two  Lords  has  been,  and  will  be  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts,  absolute,  irreconcilable,  mortal;  and  the 
clergyman’^  first  message  to  his  people  of  this  day  is — ^if  he  be  faith¬ 
ful — “  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  vdli  serve.” 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskik. 


X. 

Braxtwood,  S7'd  September. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  have  been  very  long  before  trying  to 
say  so  much  as  a  word  about  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Pater  ;  for 
whenever  I  began  thinking  of  it,  I  was  stopped  by  the  sorrowful 
sense  of  the  hopeless  task  you  poor  clergymen  had,  nowadays,  in 
recommending  and  teaching  people  to  love  their  enemies,  when 
their  whole  energies  were  already  devoted  to  swindling  their  friends. 

But,  in  any  days,  past  or  now,  the  clause  is  one  of  such  difficulty, 
that,  to  understand  it,  means  almost  to  know  the  love  of  God  which 
passeth  knowledge. 

But,  at  all  events,  it  is  surely  the  pastor’s  duty  to  prevent  his  flock 
from  mwunderstanding  it;  and  above  all  things  to  keep  them  from 
supposing  that  God's  forgiveness  is  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking. 
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by  those  who  wilfully  sin  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.” 

There  is  one  very  simple  lesson  also,  needed  especially  by  peox)le 
in  circumstances  of  happy  life,  which  I  have  never  heard  fully  en¬ 
forced  from  the  pulpit,  and  which  is  usually  the  more  lost  sight  of, 
because  the  fine  and  inaccurate  word  “  trespasses”  is  so  often  used 
instead  of  the  simple  and  accurate  one  “  debts.”  Among  j)eople 
well  educated  and  happily  circumstanced  it  may  easily  chance  that 
long  periods  of  their  lives  pass  without  any  such  conscious  sin  as 
could,  on  aiiy  discovery  or  memory  of  it,  make  them  cry  out,  in 
truth  and  in  pain, — “  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.”  But  scarcely 
an  hour  of  their  happy  days  can  pass  over  them  without  leaving — 
were  their  hearts  open — some  evidence  written  there  that  they  have 
“  left  undone  the  things  that  they  ought  to  have  done,”  and  giving 
•  them  bitterer  and  heavier  cause  to  cry,  and  cry  again — for  ever,  in 
the  pure  words  of  their  Master’s  prayer,  ‘‘Dimitte  nobis  debiza 
nostra.” 

In  connection  with  the  more  accurate  translation  of  “debts” 
rather  than  “  trespasses,”  it  would  surely  be  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  the  mind  of  complacent  and  inoffensive  congregations  that  in 
Christ’s  own  prophecy  of  the  manner  of  the  last  judgment,  the  con¬ 
demnation  is  pronounced  only  on  the  sins  of  omission  :  “I  was 
hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat.” 

But,  whatever  the  manner  of  sin,  by  offence  or  defect,  which  the 
preacher  fears  in  his  people,  surely  he  has  of  late  been  wholly  re¬ 
miss  in  compelling  their  definite  recognition  of  it,  in  its  several  and 
personal  particulars.  Nothing  in  the  various  inconsistency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  more  grotesque  than  its  willingness  to  be  taxed  with 
any  quantity  of  sins  in  the  gross,  and  its  resentment  at  the  insinua¬ 
tion  of  having  committed  the  smallest  parcel  of  them  in  detail. 
And  the  English  Liturgy,  evidently  drawn  u])  with  the  amiable  in¬ 
tention  of  making  religion  as  pleasant  as  possible,  to  a  people  desir¬ 
ous  of  saving  their  souls  with  no  great  degree  of  personal  inconve¬ 
nience,  is  perhaps  in  no  point  more  un wholesomely  lenient  than  in  its 
concession  to  the  popular  conviction  that  we  may  obtain  the  j^resent 
advantage,  and  escape  the  future  punishment,  of  any  sort  of  ini¬ 
quity,  by  dexterously  concealing  the  manner  of  it  from  man,  and 
triumphantly  confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  (rod. 

Finally,  whatever  the  advantages  and  decencies  of  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  how  wide  soever  the  scope  given  to  its  collected  pas¬ 
sages,  it  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  fitted  for  the  use  of  a 
body  of  well-taught  and  experienced  Christians,  such  as  should 
join  the  services  of  a  Church  nineteen  centuries  old, — and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  timid  sinner  who  has  that  day  first  entered  its 
porch,  or  of  the  remorseful  publican  who  has  only  recently  become 
sensible  of  his  call  to  a  pew. 
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And  surely  our  clergy  need  not  be  surprised  at  tlie  daily  increas¬ 
ing  distrust  in  the  public  mind  of  the  efficacy  of  Prayer,  after 
haying  so  long  insisted  on  their  offering  supplication,  oi  least  eyery 
Sunday  morning  at  eleyen  o’clock,  that  the  rest  of  their  liyes  here¬ 
after  might  be  pure  and  holy,  leaying  them  conscious  all  the  while 
that  they  would  be  similarly  required  to  inform  the  Lord  next 
week,  at  the  same  hour,  that  “  there  was  no  health  in  them  !” 

Among  the  much  rebuked  follies  and  abuses  of  so-called  “  Ritual¬ 
ism,”  none  that  I  haye  heard  of  are  indeed  so  dangerously  and 
darkly  ‘"Ritual”  as  this  piece  of  authorized  mockery  of  the  most 
solemn  act  of  human  life,  and  only  entrance  of  eternal  life — Re¬ 
pentance. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Malleson, 

Ever  faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Ruski2^. 


XI. 

Brantwood,  lUh  September^  1879. 

Deak  Mr.  Mallesox — The  gentle  words  m  your  last  letter  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  difference  between  yourself  and  me  in  the  degree  of 
hope  with  which  you  could  regard  what  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
general  mind  Utopian  in  designs  for  the  action  of  the  Christian 
Church,  surely  might  best  be  answered  by  appeal  to  the  consistent 
tone  of  the  prayer  we  have  been  examining. 

Is  not  every  one  of  its  petitions  for  a  perfect  state  ?  and  is  not 
this  last  clause  of  it,  of  which  w^e  are  to  think  to-dav — if  fullv  un- 
derstood — a  petition  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  Paradise,  but  of 
Paradise  in  which  there  shall  be  no  deadly  fruit,  or,  at  least,  no 
tempter  to  praise  it  ?  And  may  we  not  admit  that  it  is  probably 
only  for  want  of  the  earnest  use  of  this  last  petition  that  not  only 
the  preceding  ones  have  become  formal  with  us,  but  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  simply  restricted  prayer  for  the  little  things  we  each 
severally  desire,  has  become  by  some  Christians  dreaded  and  un¬ 
used,  and  by  others  used  faithlessly,  and  therefore  vuth  disappoint¬ 
ment  ? 

And  is  it  not  for  want  of  this  special  directness  and  simplicity  of 
petition,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  acceptance,  that  the  whole  nature 
of  prayer  has  been  doubted  in  our  hearts,  and  disgraced  by  our 
lips  ;  that  we  are  afraid  to  ask  God’s  blessing  on  the  earth,  when 
the  scientific  people  tell  us  He  has  made  previous  arrangements  to 
curse  it ;  and  that,  instead  of  obeying,  without  fear  or  debate,  the 
plain  order,  “  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full,” 
we  sorrowfully  sink  back  into  the  apology  for  prayer,  that  it  is  a 
wholesome  exercise,  even  wffien  fruitless,”  and  that  we  ought 
piously  always  to  suppose  that  the  text  really  means  no  more  than 
“  Ask,  and  ye  shall  not  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  empty  V 
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Supposing  we  were  first  all  of  us  quite  sure  that  we  had  prayed, 
honestly,  the  prayer  against  temptation,  and  that  we  would  thank¬ 
fully  bj  refused  anytliing  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon,  if  indeed 
God  saw’  that  it  would  lead  us  into  evil,  might  w’e  not  have  confi¬ 
dence  afterwards  that  He  in  whose  hand  the  King’s  heart  is,  as  the 
rivers  of  water,  W’ould  turn  our  tiny  little  hearts  also  in  the  w’ay 
that  they  should  go,  and  that  then  the  sp'^cial  prayer  for  the  joys 
He  taught  them  to  seek  would  be  answ'ered  to  the  last  syllable,  and 
to  overfiow’ing  ? 

It  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  farther,  wdiat  the  holy 
teachers  of  all  nations  have  invariably  concurred  in  showing — that 
faithful  prayer  implies  always  correlative  exertion  ;  and  that  no 
man  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully  to  be  delivered  from  temptation, 
unless  he  has  himself  honestly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the  best 
he  can  to  keep  out  of  it.  But,  in  modern  days,  the  first  aim  of  all 
Christian  parents  is  to  place  their  children  in  circumstances  where 
the  temptations  (w’hich  they  are  apt  to  call  “  opportunities  ”)  may 
be  as  great  and  as  many  as  possible  ;  w’here  the  sight  and  promise 
of  “all  these  things  ”  in  Satan’s  gift  may  be  brilliantly  near  ;  and 
wdiere  the  act  of  “falling  dowm  to  wwship  me”  maybe  partly 
concealed  by  the  shelter,  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary,  by 
th  '  pressure,  of  the  concurrent  crowd. 

In  what  respect  the  kingdoms  of  the  w’orld,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  differ  from  the  Kingdom,  the  Powder,  and  the  Glory,  wdiich 
are  God’s  for  ever,  is  seldom,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  intelligibly 
explained  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  still  less  the  irreconcilable  hostil¬ 
ity  between  the  two  royalties  and  realms  asserted  in  its  sternness  of 
decision. 

Whether  it  be,  indeed,  LHopian  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  Ave 
are  taught  to  pray  for  may  come — verily  come — for  the  asking,  it  is 
surely  not  for  man  to  judge  ;  but  it  is  at  least  at  his  choice  to  re¬ 
solve  that  he  will  no  longer  render  obedience,  nor  ascribe  glory  and 
pbw’er,  to  the  Devil.  If  he  cannot  find  strength  in  himself  to 
advance  towards  Heaven,  he  may  at  least  say  to  the  poAver  of  Hell, 
“Get  thee  behind  me  and  staying  himself  on  the  testimony  of 
Him  who  saith,  “  Surely  I  come  quickly,”  ratify  his  happy  prayer 
with  the  faithful  “Amen,  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.” 

Ever,  my  dear  friend,  • 

Believe  me  affectionately  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Contemporary  Review. 
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One  would  tliink  that  in  writins:  about  literary  men  and  matters 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  findimr  a  title  for  one’s  essay,  or  that 
any  embarrassment  which  misfi’t  arise  would  be  from  excess  of  rna- 
terhil.  I  find  this,  howeyer,  far  from  being  the  case.  “  Men  of 
Letters,*’  for  example,  is  a  heading  too  classical  and  pretentious.  I 
do  indeed  remember  its  beina:  used  in  these  modern  days  by  the 
sub-editor  of  a  country  paper,  who,  haying  quarrelled  with  his  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  reduced  him  to  silence  by  a  yiolent  kick  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  thus  addressed  him  :  “  1  leaye  you  and  your  dirty  work  for 

eyer,  and  start  to-night  for  London,  to  take  up  my  proper  position 
as  a  Man  of  Letters.”  But  this  gentleman’s  cas3  (and  I  hope  that 
of  his  proprietor)  was  an  exceptional  one.  The  term  in  general  is 
too  aml3itious  and  suoffiiestiye  of  the  author  of  Cato,  for  my  humble 
purpose.  “  Literature  as  a  Profession,”  again,  is  open  to  objection 
on  the  question  of  fact.  The  professions  do  not  admit  literature 
into  their  brotherhood.  ‘‘Literature,  Science,  and  Art”  are  all 
spoken  of  in  the  lump,  and  rather  contemptuously  (like  “  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,”)  and  liaye  no  settled  position  whateyer. 
In  a  book  of  precedence,  howeyer — a  charming  description  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  much  more  full  of  humour  than  the  peerage — I  recently 
found  indicated  for  the  first  time  its  relatiye  place  in  the  social  scale. 
After  a  long  list  of  Eminent  Personages  and  Notables,  the  mere 
perusal  of  which  was  calculated  to  bring  the  fiush  of  pride  into  my 
British  cheek,  I  found  at  the  yery  bottom  these  remarkable  words, 
‘  ‘  Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  and  others.  ”  Lest  haughtiness 
should  still  haye  any  place  in  the  breasts  of  these  penultimates  of 
the  human  race,  the  order  was  repeated  in  the  same  delightful  yol- 
ume  in  still  plainer  fashion,  “  Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  Ac.”  It 
is  something,  of  course,  to  take  precedence — in  going  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  for  example — eyen  of  an  et  cetera  ;  but  who  are  Burgesses  ?  I 
haye  a  dreadful  suspicion  they  are  not  gentlemen.  Are  they  ladies  ? 
Did  I  eyer  meet  a  Bursfess,  I  wonder,  coming  through  the  rye  ?  At 
all  eyents,  after  so  authoritatiye  a  statement  of  its  social  position,  I 
feel  that  to  speak  of  Literature  as  a  i)rofession  would  be  an 
hyperbole.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  “the  Literary  Calling  ”  is  not  a  title  that 
satisfies  me.  For  the  word  “  calling”  implies  a  certain  fitness  ;  in 
the  religious  sense  it  has  eyen  more  significance  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  deyote — well,  at 
least,  their  time  to  literature,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  haye  “a 
call  ”  in  that  direction,  nor  eyen  so  much  as  a  whisper.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  yenture  to  obserye,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal 
of  high-sounding  twaddle  talked  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that 
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it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  feel  anv  miraculous  or  even  extra- 
ordinary  attraction  to  this  pursuit  to  succeed  in  it  very  tolerably.  I 
remember  a  now  distinguished  personage  (in  another  line)  who  had 
written  a  very  successful  work,  expressing  his  opinion  to  me  that 
unless  a  certain  divine  afflatus  animated  a  man,  he  should  never 
take  up  his  pen  to  address  the  public.  The  writing  for  pay,  he  add¬ 
ed  (he  had  at  least  5,000^.  a  year  of  his  own,)  was  the  degradation 
of  literature.  As  I  had  written  about  a  dozen  books  mvself  at  the 
time,  and  most  decidedly  with  an  eye  to  profit,  and  had  never  ex- 
I  perienced  much  afflatus  except  in  the  way  of  indigestion,  this  re- 
I  mark  discouraged  me  very  much.  However,  as  the  gentleman  in 
I  question  did  essay  another  volume,  which  was  so  distinct  a  failure 
I  that  he  promptly  took  up  another  line  of  business  (far  above  that 
of  Burgesses,)  it  is  probable  he  altered  his  views. 

Nature  of  course  is  the  best  guide  in  the  matter  of  choosing  a 
pursuit.  When  she  says  ''  This  is  your  line,  stick  to  it,”  she  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  makes  a  mistake.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  speech 
must  be  addressed  to  mature  ears.  For  my  part  I  do  not  much  be 
lieve  in  the  predilections  of  boyhood.  I  was  never  so  simple  as  to 
wish  to  go  to  sea,  but  I  do  remember  (when  between  seven  and 
eight)  having  a  passionate  longing  to  become  a  merchant.  I  had 
no  notion,  however,  of  the  preliminary  stages  ;  the  high  stool  in 
the  close  street ;  luncheon  at  a  counter,  standing  (I  liked  to  have  my 
meals  good,  plentiful,  often,  and  in  comfort,  even  then  ;)  and  im  • 
prisonment  at  the  office  on  the  eves  of  mail  nights  till  the  large 
hours  p.  m.  Even  the  full  fruition  of  such  aspirations — the  large 
waistcoat  (beginning  to  “  point,”  as  it  soon  does  in  merchants,) 
heavy  watch  chain,  and  cheerful  conviction  of  the  coming  scarcity 
of  necessities  for  everybody,  would  have  failed  to  please.  The  sort 
of  merchant  I  wanted  to  be  was  never  found  in  Post  Office  Directory, 
but  in  the  Arahian  Heights,  trading  to  Bussorah,  chiefly  in  pearls 
and  diamonds.  When  the  Paterfamiliases  of  my  acquaintance  in¬ 
stance  certain  stenches  and  messes  which  their  Toms  and  Harrvs 
make  with  chemicals  all  over  their  house,  as  a  proof  of  ‘  ‘  their 
natural*  turn  for  engineering,”  I  say,  ‘‘Very  likely,”  or  “A  capital 
thing,”  but  I  think  of  that  early  attraction  of  my  own  towards  Bus- 
sorah.  The  young  gentlemen  never  dream  of  what  I  once  heard 
described,  in  brief,  as  the  real  business  life  of  a  scientific  appren¬ 
tice  :  “To  lie  on  your  back  with  a  candle  in  your  hand,  while  an¬ 
other  fellow  knocks  nails  into  a  boiler.” 

Boys  have  rarely  any  special  aptitude  for  anything  practical 
beyond  punching  each  others’  heads,  or  (and  these  are  the  clever 
ones)  for  keeping  their  own  heads  unpunched.  As  a  rule,  in  short. 
Nature  is  not  demonstrative  as  respects  our  professional  future. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  if  the  boy  is  ever  father  to 
the  man  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  connection  with  literature.  Also, 
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liowever  prosaic  tlieir  works  are  fated  to  be,  it  is  curious  that  the 
aspirants  for  the  profession  below  Burgesses  always  begin  with 
Poetrv.  Even  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  verses  in  earlv  life  bad 
enough  to  comfort  the  soul  of  any  respectable  parent.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Temple  of  Literary  Fame  is  almost  always  through 
double  gates — couplets.  And  yet  I  have  known  youthful  poets, 
apparently  bound  for  Paternoster  Row,  bolt  off  their  course  in  a 
year  or  two  to  the  delight  of  their  friends,  and  become-  of  their  own 
free  will  drvsalters. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  the  indications  of  immortality  in 
early  childhood  ”  (of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  referred  to  by 
Wordsworth),  and  it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  biographers  to  use 
magnifiers  when  their  subject  is  small,  that  it  needs  some  courage 
to  avow  my  belief  that  the  tastes  of  boys  have  very  little  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  clever  boy  can  be  trained  to  almost  anything,  and  an  or¬ 
dinary  boy  will  not  do  one  thing  much  better  than  another.  With 
the  Geniuses  I  will  allow  (for  Hie  sake  of  peace  and  quietness)  that 
Nature  is  all  powerful,  but  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand  of  us.  Second  Nature,  L^se,  is  the  true  mistress  ;  and 
what  will  doubtless  strike  some  people  as  almost  parado:sical,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  fact,  literature  is  the  calling  in  which  she  has  the 
greatest  sway. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  that  enormous  class  of  people  who  don’t 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  who  take  up  cuckoo-cries, 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  modern  literature,  by  which  they  mean 
(for  they  are  acquainted  with  little  else)  periodical  literature.  Hov/- 
ever  small  may  be  its  merits,  it  is  at  all  events  ten  times  as  go':d  as 
ancient  periodical  literature  used  to  be.  A  very  much  better  au- 
thoritv  than  mvself  on  such  a  subject  has  latelv  informed  us  that 
the  majority  of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  most  trenchant,’’  ‘‘masterly,” 
“exhaustive,”  and  a  number  of  other  splendid  epithets,  are  so  dull 
and  weak  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impossible  that  thev  or  their  con- 
geners  would  not  find  acceptance  in  any  periodical  of  repute.  And 
with  regard  to  all  other  classes  of  old  magazine  literature,  this  ver¬ 
dict  is  certainly  most  just. 

Let  us  take  what  most  people  suppose  to  be  “  the  extreme  case,” 
Magazine  Poetry.  Of  course  there  is  to-day  a  great  deal  of  rant  and 
twaddle  published  under  the  name  of  verse  in  magazines  ;  yet  I 
could  point  to  scores  and  scores  of  poems  that  have  thus  appeared 
during  the  last  ten  years,*  which  half  a  century  ago  would  have 


*  I  take  up  a  half-yearly  volume  of  a  magazine  (price  weekly)  addressed 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  find  in  it,  at  haphazard,  the  five  following  pieces,  the 
authors  of  which  are  anonymous : 
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made — and  deservedly  liave  made — a  high  reputation  for  their  au¬ 
thors.  Such  phrases  as '  ‘  universal  necessity  for  practical  exertion,’' 
“  prosaic  character  of  the  age,”  &:c.,  are,  of  course,  common  enou^-h  ; 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  matters,  will,  I  am  sure. 


Agatha. 

From  under  the  shade  of  her  simple  straw  hat 
She  smiles  at  you,  only  a  little  shame-faced  ; 

Her  gold-tinted  hair  in  a  long  braided  plait 
Reaches  on  either  side  down  to  her  waist. 

Her  rosy  complexion,  a  soft,  pink  and  white, 

Except  where  the  white  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun, 

Is  glowing  with  health  and  an  eager  delight. 

As  she  pauses  to  speak  to  you  after  her  run. 

See  with  what  freedom,  what  beautiful  ease, 

She  leaps  over  hollows  and  mounds  in  her  race  ; 

Hear  how  she  joyously  laughs  when  the  breeze 
Tosses  her  hat  off.  and  blows  in  h(‘r  face  I 
It’s  only  a  play-gown  of  homeliest  cotton 
She  wears,  that  her  finer  silk  dress  may  bo  saved  I 
And  happily,  too,  she  has  wholly  forgotten 
The  nurse  and  her  charge  to  be  better  behaved. 

Must  a  time  come  when  this  child’s  way  of  caring 
For  only  the  present  enjoyment  shall  pass  ; 

When  she’ll  learn  to  lake  thought  of  the  dress  that  she’s  wearing. 
And  grow  rather  fond  of  consulting  the  glass  ? 

Well,  never  mind  ;  nothing  really  can  change  her ; 

Fair  childhood  will  grow  to  as  fair  maidenhood ; 

Her  unselfish,  sweet  nature  is  safe  from  ail  danger  ; 

I  know  she  will  always  be  charming  and  good. 

For  when  she  takes  care  of  a  still  younger  brother. 

You  see  her  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth. 

Gravely  and  tenderly  playing  the  mother : 

Can  there  be  anything  fairer  on  earth  ? 

So  proud  of  her  charge  she  appears,  so  delighted  ; 

Of  all  her  perfections  (inde^,  they’re  a  host). 

This  loving  attention  to  others,  united 
With  naive  self-unconsciousness,  charms  me  the  most. 

What  hearts  that  unthinkingly  under  short  jackets 
Are  beating  to  day  in  a  wonderful  wise 
About  racing,  or  jumping,  or  cricket,  or  rackets, 

One  day  will  beat  at  a  smile  from  those  eyes  ! 

Ah,  how  I  envy  the  one  that  shall  win  her. 

And  see  that  sweet  smile  no  ill  humour  shall  damp. 

Shining  across  the  spread  table  at  dinner, 

Or  cheerfully  bright  in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

Ah,  little  fairy  !  a  very  short  while. 

Just  once  or  twice,  in  a  brief  country  stay, 

I  saw  you  ;  but  when  will  your  innocent  smile 
That  I  keep  in  my  mem’ry  have  faded  aw’ay  ? 

For  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble  and  doubt, 

I  remember  vour  face  with  its  laughter  and  lieht. 

It’s  as  if  on  a  sudden  the  sun  had  shone  out. 

And  scattered  the  shadow,  and  made  the  w'orld  bright. 
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corroborate  my  assertion  that  there  was  never  so  much  good  poetry 
in  our  general  literature  as  exists  at  present.  Persons  of  intelli¬ 
gence  do  not  look  for  such  things,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  in 
magazines,  while  persons  of  culture  are  too  much  occupied  with  old 
china  and  bigh  art  ;  but  to  humble  folks,  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  fellow-creatures,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  what  high 
thoughts,  and  how  poetically  expressed,  are  now  to  be  found  about 


Chartreuse. 

{liqueur.) 

Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse  ? 

Liqueur  for  heretics, 

Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews  ; 

For  beg2:ar  or  queen. 

For  monk  or  for  dean ; 

Ripened  and  mello  w 
(The  green.,  not  the  yellow) 

Give  it  its  dues. 

Gay  little  fellow, 

Dressed  up  in  green  J 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse  I 

O  the  delicate  hues 
That  thrill  through  the  green  I 
Colours  -which  Greuze 
Would  die  to  have  seen  ? 

With  thee  would  De  lUusset 
Sweeten  his  muse ; 

Use,  not  abuse. 

Bright  little  fellow ! 

(The  green,  no^  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell  I  O 
I^ever  refuse 
A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 
Jealous  Chartreuse ! 

The  Lipe-Ledger. 

Our  sufferings  we  reckon  o’er 
With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 

The  cheerful  ease  that  fills  the  score 
We  treat  as  merely  normal. 

Our  list  of  ills,  how* full,  how  great  I 
We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 

I  wonder,  do  we  calculate 
Our  happinesses  also  ? 

Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 
Of  all  days,  if  of  any  ? 

Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 
To  not  so  very  many. 

Men's  looks  are*  nigh  as  often  gay 
As  sad,  or  even  solemn : 

Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 
Is  in  the  happy  column. 
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our  feet,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  literary  gutter.  I  don’t  compare 
these  writers  with  Byrons  and  Shelleys  ;  I  don’t  speak  of  them  as 
bom  poets  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  my  argument  is  that  second 
nature  (cultivation,  opportunities  of  publication,  &c.)  has  made  them 
what  they  are  ;  and  it  is  immensely  creditable  to  her. 


October. 

The  year  grows  old  ■,  summer’s  wild  crown  of  roses 
Has  fallen  and  faded  in  the  woodland  ways  ; 

On  all  the  earth  a  tranquil  li^ht  reposes, 

Through  the  still  dreamy  days. 

The  dew  lies  heavy  in  the  early  mom, 

On  OTass  and  mosses  sparkling  crystal-fair ; 

And  sriining  threads  of  gossamer  are  borne 
Floating  upon  the  air. 

Across  the  leaf-strewn  lanes,  from  bough  to  bough 
Like  tissue  woven  in  a  fairy  loom  ; 

And  crimson-berried  bryony  garlands  glow 
Through  the  leaf-tangled  gloom. 

The  woods  are  still,  but  for  the  sudden  fall 
Of  cupless  acoms  dropping  to  the  ground, 

Or  rabbit  plunsfing  through  the  fern-stems  tall, 

Half  startled  by  the  sound. 

And  from  the  garden  lawn  comes,  soft  and  clear, 

Tbe  robin’s  warble  from  the  leafless  spray, 

The  low  sweet  Angelus  of  the  dying  year, 

Passing  in  light  away. 

Prosperity. 

I  doubt  if  the  maxims  the  Stoic  adduces 
Be  true  in  the  main,  when  they  state 

That  our  nature’s  improved  by  adversity’s  uses, 

And  spoilt  by  a  happier  fate. 

The  heart  that  is  tried  by  misfortune  and  pain, 

Self-reliance  and  patience  may  learn  ; 

Yet,  worn  by  long  waiting  and  wishing  in  vain, 

It  often  grows  callous  and  stern. 

But  the  heart  that  is  softened  by  ease  and  contentment 
Feels  warmly  and  kindly  t’ wards  all ; 

And  its  charity,  roused  by  no  moody  resentment, 

Embraces  alike  great  and  small. 

So,  although  in  the  season  of  rain-storms  and  showers, 

The  tree  may  strike  deeper  its  roots. 

It  needs  the  warm  brightness  of  sunshiny  hours 
To  ripen  the  blossoms  and  fraits. 

Observe,  not  only  the  genuine  merit  of  these  five  pieces,  but  the  variety  in  the 
tones  of  thought :  then  co  npare  them  with  similar  productions  of  the  days.  say. 
of  the  once  famous  L.  E.  L.  ^ 
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And  wliat  holds  good  of  verse  holds  infinitely  better  in  respect  to 
prose.  The  enormous  improvement  in  our  prose  writers  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  geniuses,  remember,  but  of  the  generality),  and  their 
great  superiority  over  writers  of  the  same  class  half  a  century  ago, 
is  mainly  due  to  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  like  most  men  of  gen¬ 
uine  power,  had  great  generosity,  once  observed  to  a  brother  au¬ 
thor,  “  You  and  I  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.''  He  foresaw  the 
formidable  competition  that  was  about  to  take  place,  though  he  had 
no  cause  to  fear  it.  I  think  in  these  days  he  would  have  had  cause  ; 
not  that  I  disbelieve  in  his  genius,  but  that  I  venture  to  think  he 
diffused  it  over  too  large  an  area.  In  such  cases  genius  is  over¬ 
passed  by  the  talent  which  husbands  its  resources  :  in  other  words, 
Nature  succumbs  to  second  nature,  as  the  wife  in  the  patriarchal 
days  (when  she  grew  patriarchal)  succumbed  to  the  handmaid.  And 
after  all,  though  we  talk  so  glibly  about  genius,  and  profess  to  feel, 
though  we  cannot  express,  in  what  it  differs  from  talent,  are  we 
quite  so  sure  about  this  as  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  ?  At 
all  events,  it  cannot  surely  be  contended  that  a  man  of  genius  al¬ 
ways  writes  like  one  ;  and  when  he  does'  not,  his  work  is  often  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  first-rate  production  of  a  man  of  talent.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  sure  whether  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
highest  gifts  of  song)  the  whole  distinction  is  not  fanciful. 

We  are  ready  enough  in  ordinary  matters  to  allow  that  prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect,"  and  the  limit  of  that  principle  is  yet  to  be 
found.  Moreover,  the  vast  importance  of  exclusive  application  is 
almost  unknown.  We  see  it,  indeed,  in  men  of  science  and  in  law¬ 
yers,  but  without  recognition;  nay,  socially,  it  is  even  quoted  against 
them.  The  mathematician  mav  be  verv  eminent,  but  we  find  him 
dry;  the  lawyer  may  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  but  we  find 
him  dull;  and  it  is  observed  on  all  sides  how  very  little  great  A  and 
great  B,  notwithstanding  the  high  position  tney  have  earned  for 
themselves  in  their  calling,  know  of  matters  out  of  their  own  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  ‘‘  science  was 
his  forte  and  omniscience  his  weakness,"  has  left  no  enduring  mon¬ 
ument  behind  him;  and  so  it  must  alwavs  be  with  mortals  who 
have  only  fifty  years  of  thought  allotted  to  them  at  the  very  most, 
and  who  diffuse  it.  Everyone  admits  the  value  of  application,  but 
very  few  are  aware  how  its  force  is  wasted  by  diffusion:  it  is  like 
a  volatile  essence  in  a  bottle  without  a  cork.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  concentrated, — you  may  call  it  ^‘narrowed"  if  you 
please, — there  is  hardly  anything  within  its  own  sphere  of  action  of 
which  it  is  not  capable.  So  many  high  motives  (though  also  some 
mean  ones)  prompt  us  to  make  broad  the  bases  of  education,  that 
any  proposal  to  contract  them  must  needs  be  thankless  and  unpop¬ 
ular;  but  it  is  certain  that,  among  the  upper  classes  at  least,  the 
reason  whv  so  manv  men  are  unable  to  make  their  wav  in  the  world 
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is  because,  thanks  to  a  too  liberal  education,  they  are  Jacks  of  all 
trades  and  masters  of  none;  and  even  as  Jacks  they  cut  a  very  poor 
figure.  How  large  and  varied  is  the  educational  bill  of  fare  set 
before  every  young  gentleman  in  Great  Britain;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
mental  stamina  it  affords  him  in  most  cases,  what  a  waste  or  good  food 
it  is!  The  dishes  are  so  numerous  and  so  quickly  changed,  tiiat  he 
has  no  time  to  decide  on  which  he  likes  best.  Like  an  industrious 
flea,  rather  than  a  bee,  he  hops  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  garden,  without  one  pennyworth  of  honey  to  show  for  it. 
And  then — though  I  feel  how  degrading  it  is  to  allude  to  so  vulgar 
a  matter — how  high  is  the  price  of  his  admission  to  the  feast  in 
question.  Its  purveyors  do  not  pretend  to  have  filled  his  stomach, 
but  only  to  have  put  him  in  the  way  of  filling  it  for  himself,  whereas, 
unhappily.  Paterfamilias  discovers  that  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
they  have  not  done.  His  young  Hopeful  is  almost  as  unable  to  run 
alone  as  when  he  first  entered  the  nursery.  To  discourse  airily 
upon  the  beauties  of  classical  education,  and  on  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  of  acquiring  ‘‘the  tone'’  at  a  public  school  at  v^hatever  cost, 
is  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  intelligence;  but  such  arguments  have 
been  taken  too  seriously,  and  the  result  is  that  our  young  gentle¬ 
men  are  incapable  of  gaining  their  own  living.  It  is  not  only  that 
“  all  the  gates  are  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow,” 
but  even  when  the  candidates  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  admit¬ 
tance,  they  are  still  a  burden  upon  their  fathers  for  years,  from 
having  had  no  special  preparation  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
Folks  who  can  aflord  to  spend  2o0^,  a  year  on  their  sons  at  Eton  or 
Harrow,  and  add  another  fifty  or  two  for  their  support  at  the  uni¬ 
versities,  do  not  feel  this;  but  those  who  have  done  it  without  afford¬ 
ing  it — by  cutting  and  contriving,  if  not  by  pinching  and  saving 
— feel  their  position  very  bitterly.  There  are  hu  dr^s  of  clever 
young  men  who  are  now  living  at  home  and  doing  nothing — or  work 
that  pays  nothing  and  even  costs  something  for  doing  it — who  might 
be  earning  very  tolerable  incomes  by  their  pen  if  they  only  knew 
how,  and  had  not  wasted  their  young  wits  on  Greek  plays  and  Latin 
verses;  nor  do  I  find  that  the  attractions  of  such  objects  of  study  are 
permanent,  or  aflord  the  least  solace  to  these  young  gentlemen  in 
their  enforced  leisure. 

The  idea  of  bringing  young  people  up  to  Literature  is  doubtless 
calculated  to  raise  the  evebrows  almost  as  much  as  the  suggestion 
of  bringing  them  up  to  the  Stage.  The  notions  of  Paterfamilias  in 
this  respect  are  very  much  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  “  What  ! 
put  ray  boy  in  Grub  Street?  I  would  rather  see  him  in  his  coffin.” 
In  his  mind’s  eye  lie  beholds  Savage  on  his  bunk  and  Chatterton  on 
his  deathbed.  He  does  not  know  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  found  out  this  vocation  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  diligently  pursuing  it — under  circumstances  of  quite 
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unnecessary  difficulty — to  tlieir  material  adyanta^e.  He  is  un- 
aware  that  the  conditions  of  literature  in  England  haye  been  as 
completely  changed  within  a  single  generation  as  those  of  locomo¬ 
tion. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  at  present  no  great  prizes  in  literature  such 
as  are  afforded  by  the  learned  professions,  but  there  are  quite  as 
many  small  ones — competences  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
so  much  of  a  lottery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  marry  an  attorney’s 
daughter,  or  a  bishop’s,  to  get  on  in  it.  The  calling,  as  it  is 
termed  (I  know  not  why,  for  it  is  often  heayy  enough),  of  “light 
literature  ”  is  in  such  contempt,  through  ignorance  on  the  one 
hand  and  arrogance  on  the  other,  that  one  is  almost  afraid  in  such 
a  connection  to  speak  of  merit ;  yet  merit,  or  at  all  eyents  aptitude 
with  diligence,  is  certain  of  success  in  it.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  editors  being  blind  to  the  worth  of  unknown  authors  ; 
but  if  so,  they  must  be  also  blind  (and  this  I  haye  neyer  heard  said 
of  them)  to  their  own  interests.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
accuse  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  passing  by  the  stout  six-feet  fellows 
who  wish  to  enlist  with  him,  and  for  each  of  whom — directly  or 
indirectly — he  receiyes  head  money.  It  is  possible  of  course  that 
one  particular  sergeant  may  be  drunken,  or  careless  of  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  but  in  that  case  the  literary  recruit  has  only  to  apply  next 
door.  The  opportunities  for  action  in  the  field  of  literature  are 
now  so  yery  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  able  yolunteer 
should  be  long  shut  out  of  it ;  and  I  haye  obseryed  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  want  of  employment  come  almost  solely  from  those 
unfit  for  seryice.  Nay,  in  the  ranks  of  the  literary  army  there  are 
yery  many  who  should  haye  been  excluded.  Few,  if  any,  are 
there  through  fayour,  but  the  fact  is,  the  work  to  be  done  is  so 
extensiye  and  so  yaried,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  good  can¬ 
didates  to  do  it.  And  of  w^hat  is  called  ‘  ‘  skilled  labour  ”  among 
them  there  is  scarcely  any.  The  question  “What  can  you  do?” 
put  by  an  editor  to  an  aspirant,  generally  astonishes  him  yery 
much.  The  aspirant  is  ready  to  do  anything,  he  says,  wUich  the 
other  will  please  to  suggest.  “  But  w'hat  is  your  line  in  literature  ? 
What  can  you  do  best — not  tragedies  in  blank  yerse,  I  hope  ?  ” 

Perhaps  the  aspirant  here  hangs  his  head  ;  he  has  written  trage¬ 
dies.  In  wdiich  case  there  is  good  hope  for  him,  because  it  shows 
a  natural  bent.  But  he  generally  replies  that  he  has  written  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet  except  that  essay  on  the  genius  of  Cicero  (at  wdiich  the 
editor  .has  already  shaken  his  head)  and  that  defence  of  klary 
Queen  -of  Scots.  Or  perhaps  he  has  written  some  translations  of 
Horace,  Avhich  he  is  surprised  to  find  not  a  noyelty  ;  or  some  con¬ 
siderations  upon  the  yalue  of  a  feudal  system.  At  four  and  twenty, 
in  short,  he  is  but  an  oyergrown  schoolboy.  He  has  been  taught, 
indeed,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  certain  sort,  but  not  the  habit  of 
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acquiring  ;  lie  lias  been  taught  to  observe  nothing  ;  he  is  ignorant 
upon  all  the  subjects  that  interest  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  his 
new  ambition  is  like  one  who  endeavours  to  attract  an  audience 
without  having  anything  to  tell  them.  He  knows  some  Latin,  a 
little  Greek,  a  very  little  French,  and  a  very  very  little  of  what  are 
called  the  English  classics.  He  has  read  a  few  recent  novels  per¬ 
haps,  but  of  modern  English  literature,  and  of  that  (to  him  at  least) 
most  important  branch  of  it,  English  journalism,  he  knows  no¬ 
thing.  His  views  and  opinions  are  those  of  a  public  school,  which 
are  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great  world  of 
readers  ;  or  he  is  full  of  the  class  prejudices  imbibed  at  college.  In 
short,  he  may  be  as  vigorous  as  a  Zulu,  with  the  materials  of  a 
first  rate  soldier  in  him,  but  his  arms  are  only  a  club  and  an  asse¬ 
gai,  and  are  of  no  service.  Why  should  he  not  be  fitted  out  in 
early  life  with  literary  weapons  of  precision,  and  taught  the  use  of 
them  ? 

I  say,  again,  that  poor  Paterfamilias,  looking  hopelessly  about 
him,  like  Quintus  Curtius  in  the  riddle,  for  ‘‘  a  nice  opening  for  a 
young  man,"’  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  opportunities,  if  not  for  fame 
and  fortune,  at  least  for  competency  and  comfort,  that  Literature 
now  offers  to  a  clever  lad.  He  looks  round  him ;  he  sees  the 
Church  leading  nowhere,  with  much  greater  certainty  of  expense 
than  income,  and  demanding  a  huge  sum  for  what  is  irreverently 
termed  “  gate  money  he  sees  the  Bar,  with  its  high  road  leading 
indeed  to  the  woolsack,  but  with  a  hundred  by-ways  leading  no¬ 
where  in  particular,  and  full  of  turnpikes — legal  tutors,  legal  fees, 
rents  of  chambers,  &c. — which  he  has  to  defray  ;  he  sees  Physic,  at 
which  Materfamilias  sniffs  and  turns  her  nose  up.  ‘"Her  Jack, 
with  such  agreeable  mannei*s,  to  become  a  saw-bones  !  Never  !  ” 
He  sees  the  Army,  and  thinks,  since  Jack  has  such  great  abilities, 
it  seems  a  pity  to  give  him  a  red  coat,  which  costs  also  considerably 
more  than  a  black  one  ;  and  how  is  Jack  to  live  upon  his  pay? 

After  all,  indeed,  however  prettily  one  puts  it,  the  question  is  with 
him,  not  so  much  “  What  is  my  Jack  to  be?”  as  ‘'How  is  my  Jack 
to  live  ?  ”  To  one  who  has  any  gift  of  humour  there  are  few  things 
more  amusing  than  to  observe  how  this  vulgar,  but  really  rather 
important  inquiry,  is  ignored  by  those  w’ho  take  the  subject  of 
modern  education  in  hand.  They  are  chiefly  schoolmasters,  who 
are  not  so  deep  in  their  books  but  that  they  can  spare  a  glance  or 
two  in  the  direction  of  their  banker’s  account ;  or  fellows  of  col¬ 
leges  who  have  no  children,  and  therefore  never  feel  the  difficulties 
of  supporting  them.  Heaven  forbid  that  so  humble  an  individual 
as  myself  should  question  their  wisdom,  or  say  anything  about 
them  that  should  seem  to  smack  of  irreverence  ;  but  I  do  believe 
'  that  (with  one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  in  my  mind)  the  system 
I  they  have  introduced  among  us  is  the  greatest  humbug  in  the  uni- 
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verse.  In  the  meantime  poor  Paterfamilias  (avLo  is  the  last  man, 
they  flatter  themselves,  to  find  this  out)  stands  with  his  hands  (and 
very  little  else)  in  his  pockets,  regarding  his  clever  offspring,  and 
wondering  what  he  shall  do  with  him.  He  remembers  to  have 
read  about  a  man  on  his  deathbed,  who  calls  his  children  about 
him  and  thanks  God,  though  he  has  left  them  nothing  to  live  u  .on, 
he  has  given  them  a  good  education,  and  tries  to  extract  comfort 
from  the  reminiscence.  That  he  has  spent  money  enough  upon 
Jack’s  education  is  certain  ;  something  between  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  all  at  least,  the  interest  of  which,  it  strikes  him, 
would  be  very  convenient  just  now  to  keep  him.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  principal  is  gone  and  Jack  isn’t. 

Now  suppose — for  one  may  suppose  anything,  however  ridicu¬ 
lous — he  had  spent  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at  the  very  most, 
and  brought  him  up  to  the  Calling  of  Literature.  He  believes,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  is  only  geniuses  that  succeed  in  it  (in  v/hich  case  I 
know  more  geniuses  than  I  had  any  idea  of),  and  he  doesn’t  think 
Jack  a  genius,  though  Jack’s  mother  does.  Or,  as  is  more  probable, 
he  regards  it  as  a  hand-to-mouth  calling,  which  to-day  gives  its  dis¬ 
ciples  a  five-pound  note,  and  to-morrow  five  pence.  He  calls  to 
mind  a  saying  about  Literature  being  a  good  stick,  but  not  a  good 
crutch — an  excellent  auxiliary,  but  no  permanent  support ;  but  he 
forgets  the  all-important  fact  that  the  remark  was  made  half  a  cen- 
turv  ago. 

*  o  _ 

Poor  blind  Paterfamilias — shall  I  couch  you  ?  If  the  operation  is 
successful,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me  for  it  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  foresee  I  shall  incur  the  greatest  enmities.  Should  I  en¬ 
courage  clever  Jack,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  thousand  Jacks  who 
are  not  clever,  to  enter  upon  this  vocation,  what  will  editors  say 
to  me  ?  I  shall  have  to  go  about,  perhaps,  guarded  'svirh  two 
policemen  with  revolvers,  like  an  Irish  gentleman  on  his  landed 
estate.  “  Is  not  the  flood  of  rubbish  to  which  we  are  already  sub¬ 
jected,”  I  hear  them  crying,  ‘‘bad  enough,  without  your  pulling  up 
the  sluices  of  universal  stupiditv  ”  Mv  suggestion,  however,  is 
intended  to  benefit  them  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  induc¬ 
ing  a  clearer  and  deeper  stream  for  the  turning  of  their  mills.  At 
the  same  time  I  confess  that  the  lessening  of  Paterfamilias’s  diffi¬ 
culties  is  my  main  object.  What  I  would  open  his  eyes  to  is  the 
fact  that  a  calling,  the  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge, 
does  present  itself  to  clever  Jack,  which  will  cost  liim  nothing  but 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  enter  upon,  and  in  which,  if  he  has  been 
well  trained  for  it,  he  will  surely  be  successful,  since  so  many  succeed 
in  it  vHthout  anv  training  at  all.  Whv  should  not  Jack  have  this 
in  view  from  his  cradle  as  much  as  the  ignes  fatui  of  woolsacks  and 
mitres?  If  it  has  no  lord  chancellorsliips,  it  has  plenty  of  county 
court  appointments  ;  if  it  has  no  bishoprics,  it  has  plenty  of  bene¬ 
fices — and  really,  as  times  go,  some  pretty  fat  ones. 
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On  your  breakfast  table,  good  Paterfamilias,  there  lies,  every 
morning,  a  newspaper,  and  on  Saturday  perhaps  there  are  two  or 
three.  When  you  go  out  in  the  street,  you  are  yjostered  to  buy 
half  a  score  more  of  them.  In  your  club  reading-room  there  are 
a  hundred  different  journals.  When  you  travel  by  the  railway  you 
see  at  every  station  a  provincial  newspaper  of  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sive  circulation.  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  to  supply  these  pub¬ 
lications  with  their  leading  articles,  there  must  be  an  immense  staff 
of  persons  called  journalists,  professing  every  description  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  advocating  every  conceivable  policy  ?  And  do  you  suppose 
these  gentry  only  get  70^.  a  year  for  their  work,  like  a  curate  ;  or 
60?. ,  like  a  sub-lieutenant  ;  or  that  they  have  to  pay  three  times 
those  sums  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  press,  as  a  barris¬ 
ter  does  for  belonging  to  his  inn  ?  Again,  in  London  at  least,  there 
are  as  many  magazines  as  newspapers,  containing  every  kind  of 
literature,  the  very  contributors  of  which  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  form  a  public  of  themselves.  That  seems  at  the  first  blush  to 
militate  against  my  suggestion,  but  though  contributors  are  so  com¬ 
mon,  and  upon  the  whole  so  good — indeed,  considering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  labour,  so  wonderfully  good-— they  are  ncri: 
(I  have  heard  editors  say)  so  good  as  they  might  be,  supposing  (for 
example)  they  knew  a  little  of  science,  history,  politics,  English  liter¬ 
ature,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  composition,  before  they  volun¬ 
teered  their  services.  At  present  the  ranks  of  journalistic  and  pe¬ 
riodical  literature  are  largely  recruited  from  the  failures  in  other 
professions.  The  bright  young  barrister  who  can’t  get  a  brief 
takes  to  literature  as  a  calling,  just  as  the  man  who  has  “gone  a 
cropper  ”  in  the  army  takes  to  the  wine-trade.  And  what  aeons  of 
time  and  what  millions  of  money,  have  been  wasted  on  them  in 
the  meanwhile  ! 

The  announcement  written  on  the  gates  of  all  the  recognized 
professions  in  England  is  the  same  that  would-be  travellers  read  on 
the  faces  of  the  passengers  on  the  underground  railway  after  office 
hours  :  ‘  Our  number  is  complete,  and  our  room  is  limited.  ”  In 
literature,  on  the  contrary,  though  its  vehicles  may  seem  as  tightly 
packed,  substitution  can  be  effected.  There  may  be  persons  travel¬ 
ling  on  that  line  in  the  first-class  who  ought  to  be  in  the  third,  and 
indeed  have  no  reasonable  pretext  for  being  there  at  all.  And  if 
clever  Jack  could  show  his  ticket,  he  would  turn  them  out  of  it. 

Again,  so  far  from  the  space  being  limited,  it  is  continually  en¬ 
larging,  and  that  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  who  have  tickets. 
We  hear  from  its  enemies  that  the  Church  is  doomed,  and  from  its 
friends  that  it  is  in  danger  ;  there  is  a  small  but  energetic  party  who 
are  bent  on  reducing  the  Army,  and  even  on  doing  away  with  it  ; 
nay,  so  wicked  and  presumptuous  has  human  nature  grown,  that 
mutterings  are  heard,  and  menaces  are  uttered  against  the  delay  and 
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exactions  of  tlie  Law  itself;  wliereas  Literature  lias  no  foes,  and  is 
enlarging  its  boundaries  in  all  directions.  It  is  all  ‘  ‘  a  growing  and 
a  blowing,”  as  the  peripatetic  gardeners  sav  of  their  plants  ;  but, 
unlike  their  wares,  it  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil  and  is  an  eve:*- 
green.  Its  promise  is  golden,  and  its  prospects  are  boundless  for 
every  class  of  writer. 

In  some  excellent  articles  on  Modern  Literature  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  the  other  day,  this  subject  was  touched  upon  with  respect 
to  fiction,  and  might  well  have  filled  a  greater  space,  for  the  growth 
of  that  description  of  literature  of  late  years  is  simply  marvellous. 
Curiously  enough,  though  France  originated  the  feuilleton,  it  was 
from  America  and  our  own  colonies  that  England  seems  to  have 
taken  the  idea  of  publishing  novels  in  ne  spapers.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  Australia  long  before  we  adopted  it ;  and,  what  is 
also  curious,  it  was  first  acclimatised  among  us  by  our  provincial 
pajDers.  The  custom  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  London,  but  in 
the  country  there  is  now  scarcely  any  newspaper  of  repute  which 
does  not  enlist  the  aid  of  fiction  to  attract  its  readers.  Manv  of 
them  are  contented  with  very  poor  stulf,  for  v/hich  they  pay  a  pro¬ 
portional  price  ;  but  others  club  together  with  other  newspapers — 
the  operation  has  even  received  the  technical  term  of  forming  a 
syndicate  ” — and  are  thereby  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  popu¬ 
lar  authors  ;  while  the  newspapers  thus  arranged  for  are  published 
at  a  good  distance  from  one  another,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other’s  circulation.  Countrv  iournals,  vrhich  are  not  so  am- 
bitious,  instead  of  using  an  inferior  article,  will  often  purchase  the 
‘‘  serial  right,”  as  it  is  called,  of  stories  which  have  already  appear¬ 
ed  elsewhere,  or  have  passed  through  the  circulating  libraries. 
Kay,  the  novelist  who  has  established  a  reputation  has  many  more 
strings  to  his  bow  :  his  novel,  thus  published  in  the  country  news¬ 
papers,  also  appears  coincidently  in  the  same  serial  shape  in  Au¬ 
stralia,  Canada,  and  other  British  colonies,  leaving  the  three-volume 
form  and  the  cheap  editions  “  to  the  good.”  And  what  is  true  of 
fiction  is  in  less  degree  true  of  other  kinds  of  literature.  Travels 
are  “gutted/’  and  form  articles  in  magazines,  illustrated  by  the 
original  plates  ;  lectures,  after  having  served  their  primary  pur¬ 
pose,  are  published  in  a  similar  manner  ;  even  scientific  works  now 
appear  first  in  the  magazines  winch  are  devoted  to  science  before 
performing  their  mission  of  “  popularising”  their  subject. 

When  speaking  of  the  grovuh  of  readers,  I  have  purposely  not 
mentioned  America.  For  the  present  the  absence  of  copyright  there 
is  destroying  both  author  and  publisher  ;  but  the  wheels  of  justice, 
though  tardy,  are  making  way  there.  In  a  few  years  that  great 
continent  of  readers  will  be  legitimately  added  to  the  audience  of 
the  English  author,  and  those  that  have  stolen  will  steal  no  more. 

Kor,  in  our  own  country,  must  we  fail  to  talie  notice  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  School  Boards.  A  generation  hence  we  shall  have  a 
reading  public  almost  as  numerous  as  in  America  ;  even  the  very 
lowest  classes  will  have  acquired  a  certain  culture  which  Avill  beget 
demands  both  for  journalists  and  ' literary  persons.”  The  harvest 
wdll  be  plenteous  indeed,  but  unless  my  advice  be  followed  in  some 
shape  or  another,  the  labourers  will  be  comparatively  few  and  su¬ 
perlatively  inadequate. 

I  am  well  aware  how  mischievous,  as  well  as  troublesome,  would 
be  the  encouragement  of  mediocrity  ;  and  in  stating  these  promising 
facts  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  mediocrity  already  in  literature,  which  I 
think  my  proposition  of  training  up  clever  Jack  ”  to  that  calling 
would  discourage.  I  have  no  expectation  of  establishing  a  manu¬ 
facture  for  genius — and  indeed,  for  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify,  I  would  not  do  it  if  I  could.  But  whereas  all  kinds  of 
“culture”  have  been  recommended  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
(and  certainly  wdth  no  limit  as  to  the  expense  of  acquisition),  the 
cultivation  of  such  natural  faculties  as  imagination  and  humour  (for 
example)  has  never  been  suggested.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  will  doubtless  be  denied.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that 
they  are  capable  of  great  development,  and  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  attain,  if  not  perfection,  at  all  events  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  proof,  for  those  who  choose  to  look  for  it,  is  plain 
enough  even  as  matters  stand.  Use  and  opportunity  are  already 
producing  scores  of  examples  of  it ;  if  supplemented  by  early  edu¬ 
cation  they  might  surely  produce  still  more. 

There  is  so  great  and  general  a  prejudice  against  special  studies, 
that  I  must  humbly  conclude  there  is  something  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  a  large  number  of  highly — that  is  broadly — 
educated  persons,  who  are  desperately  dull.  “But  would  they 
have  been  less  dull,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  if  they  were  also  ignorant  ?  ” 
Yes,  I  believe  they  would.  They  have  swallowed  too  much  for  di¬ 
gestions  naturally  weak  ;  they  have  become  inert,  conceited,  oppres¬ 
sive  to  themselves  and  others — Prigs.  And  I  think  that  even  clever 
young  people  suffer  in  a  less  degree  from  the  same  cause.  Some 
one  has  written,  “  Information  is  alw'avs  useful.”  This  reminds 
me  of  the  married  lady,  fond  of  bargains,  who  once  bought  a  door¬ 
plate  at  a  sale  with  “Mr.  Wilkins”  on  it.  Her  own  name  was 
J ones,  but  the  door-plate  was  very  cheap,  and  her  husband,  she  ar¬ 
gued,  'anight  die,  and  then  she  might  marry  a  man  of  the  name  of 
W  ilkins.  “  Depend  upon  it,  everything  comes  in  useful,”  she  said, 
“  if  you  only  keep  it  long  enough.” 

This  is  what  I  venture  to  doubt.  I  have  myself  purchased  seve¬ 
ral  door-plates  (quite  as  burthensome,  but  not  so  cheap  as  that  good 
lady’s)  which  have  been  of  no  sort  of  use  to  me,  and  are  still  on 
hand.  James  Payx,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  public  mind  of  tbe  country  is  at  the  present  hour  largely  occu¬ 
pied  with  thinking  about  rent.  The  severe  agricultural  depression 
has  generated  painful  effects  on  the  feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  England.  Th:.*  various  classes  who  are  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  land  are  visited  with  much  suffering,  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  they  are  found  discussing  whether  their  relations 
towards  each  other,  as  well  as  the  system  of  agriculture  prevailing 
ill  these  islands,  are  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  various 
methods  of  dealing  ivith  the  land  and  the  population  that  devote 
themselves  to  its  tillage  have  been  the  subjects  of  keen  debate  for 
ages  :  failing  harvests,  low-  prices,  and  heavy  losses,  are  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  impart  energy  and  even  violence  to  such  discussions.  In  some 
portions  of  the  kingdom  even  agricultural  revolution  has  made  its 
appearance  on  the  scene.  The  law  itself  is  openly  and  avowedly 
defied.  The  debtor,  it  is  decreed,  shall  determine  at  his  own  pleas¬ 
ure  how  much  he  shall  pay  of  the  debt  to  which  he  is  pledged.  If 
the  owner  of  the  property  let  on  hire  repels  such  an  adjudication  of 
his  rights,  he  is  plainly  vrarned  that  they  shall  be  swept  aw^ay  al¬ 
together,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  be  made  the  owner  of  what  he 
borrowed.  The  very  structure  of  society  itself  is  imperilled.  ‘‘  To 
refuse  to  pay  debt  \i.olently,'’  it  has  been  well  said,  “is  to  steal, 
and  to  permit  stealing  is  not  only  to  dissolve,  but  to  demoralize  so¬ 
ciety  :  accumulation  of  property  and  civilization  itself  would  be¬ 
come  impossible.'' 

Amidst  such  agitated  passions  it  was  inevitable  that  rent  should 
speedily  come  to  the  front.  Those  who  had  contracted  to  par}’  rent, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  produce  of  their  laboirr  would  enable 
them  to  redeem  their  pledge,  have  been  plunged  into  losses,  more  or 
less  severe,  by  the  badness  of  the  seasons  ;  their  means  were  re¬ 
duced  ;  to  pay  was  inconvenient  ;  and  it  was  a  simpler  method  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  rather  than  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  their  landlords  for  a  considerate  diminution  of  their 
rents,  to  call  rent  itself  into  judgment,  and  to  suppress  it  alto¬ 
gether.  When,  then,  matters  have  reached  the  pass  that  an  anti¬ 
rent  agitation,  based  on  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  contracts,  has  sprung  up,  and  is  swiftly  spreading  among 
an  excitable  people,  it  becomes  important  in  the  highest  -  degree 

that  the  true  nature  of  rent  should  be  cleariv  understood  bv  the 

»  *■ 

whole  country.  Whatever  mav  be  ultimately  decided  about  rent, 

4  4  »  _ 

let  every  m.an  first  know  accurately  what  it  is.  To  advocate  a  svs- 

4-'  «  • 

tern  of  agriculture  which  shall  abolish  the  possession  of  land  by  a 
class  who  are  owners  and  not  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  thus  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  charge  for  the  loan  of  it  to  farmers,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
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mate.  Let  the  merits  and  demerits  of  such  a  tenure  he  freely  in- 
vestigated  ;  let  peasant-proprietorship  be  counter-examined  over 
against  it  ;  but ‘let  the  conviction  be  brought  home  to  every  mincl 
that  no  just  or  intelligent  conclusion  can  be  reached  unless  every 
element  of  the  problem  has  been  fully  and  honestly  weighed.  A 
reduction  of  rents  may  very  possibly  be  called  for  by  necessity  and 
by  reason  ;  but  to  place  the  position  itself  of  landlord  in  an  invidi¬ 
ous  light,  as  that  of  a  man  who  exacts  from  the  labour  of  others 
that  for  which  he  has  neither  toiled  nor  spun,  is  a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  process  of  argumentation,  and  can  lead  to  no  trustworthy 
result  in  a  matter  of  such  transcendant  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

What  then  is  rent  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  very  natural  ques¬ 
tion,  obvious  and  easy  though  it  may  seem  to  be,  has  been  grasped 
by  few  only.  Let  the  question  be  put  to  a  mixed  company,  and  the 
incapacity  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  rent  will  be  found  most  sur¬ 
prising.  One's  first  impulse  is  to  appeal  to  Political  Economy  for 
an  answer,  for  indisputably  rent  belongs  to  its  domain;  but  unhap¬ 
pily  Political  Economists,  for  the  most  part,  instead  of  enlightening 
have  obscured  this  inquiry  for  the  public  mind.  Some  few  amongst 
them  have  perceived  the  true  character  of  rent;  but  most  other  eco¬ 
nomical  writers  have  been  led  astray  into  a  wrong  path  by  Ricardo. 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent  was  accepted  as  the  orthodox  doctrine;  but 
it  was  a  theory  from  which  the  common  world,  landlords  and  farm¬ 
ers  alike,  turned  away  as  unworkable.  Ricardo  was  dominated  by 
the  passion  of  giving  to  Political  Economy  a  strictly  scientific  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  explanation  of  rent  he  hailed  as  an  excellent  instru¬ 
ment  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  He  built  the  amount  of  rent 
payable  by  different  lands,  on  the  varying  fertilities  of  the  soil. 
Land  A  paid  no  rent;  its  productive  powers  were  unequal  to  such  an 
effort;  it  must  content  itself  with  rewarding  the  cultivator  alone. 
Land  B  presented  itself  as  something  better  ;  a  feeble  rent  it  could 
supply.  C,  D,  and  E  continued  the  ascending  scale;  the  rents  they 
yielded  assumed  grander  dimensions,  till  the  maximum  of  fertility 
and  remunerating  power  was  reached.  The  array  wore  a  splendidly 
scientific  air;  it  almost  rivalled  the  great  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distances.  But,  alas,  as  Ricardo  himself  dimly  saw,  rent 
bowed  to  other  forces  besides  mere  fertility.  Varying  distances 
from  manures  and  markets,  dissimilar  demands  for  horse- power  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  crops,  unequal  pressure  of  rates  and 
taxes,  and  other  like  causes  compelled  rent  to  sway  upwards  and 
downwards  in  contradiction  of  the  law  of  fertility;  and  that  was  not 
scientific.  But  it  was  true  in  fact,  and  Ricardo,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  summed  up  these  disturbing  causes  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  word  situation.  Like  Mill,  he  had  to  recognise  that  Political 
Economy,  as  he  and  Mill  posed  it,  was  an  ‘‘  hypothetical  science,"  and 
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that  the  stern  world  of  material  realities  was  under  the  dominion  of 
influences  which  were  not  hypothetical  nor  scientific.^ 

If  Ricardo  and  Mill  had  contented  themselves  with  lavins:  down 
what  the  amount  of  rent  was,  governed  hy  the  quality  of  the  soil’s 
fertilitv  and  hvthe  forces  which  thev  feehlv  recognised  hv  the  word 
situation,  no  harm  would  have  been  done.  They  would  have  g' ven 
a  tolerably  fair  description  of  the  causes  on  which  the  magnitude  of 
rent  depends.  It  would  not  indeed  have  explained  Avhat  rent  is,  but 
it  would  have  expressed  truths  with  which  the  common  agricultural 
mind  was  familiar,  and  they  might  have  retained  the  command  of 
agricultural  ears. '  But  scientific  ambition  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  so  simple  and  unpretending  a  statement.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  explanation  of  rent  should  take  the  shape  of  a  scientific  doctrine; 
and  with  this  object  it  invented  an  addition  to  it  of  whose  scientific 
character  there  could  be  no  doubt."  It  converted  the  land,”  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill,  ‘ '  which  yields  least  return  to  the  labour  and 
capital  employed  on  it,  and  gives  only  the  ordinary  profit  of  capital, 
without  leaving  anything  for  rent,  into  a  standard  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  rent  which  will  be  yielded  by  all  other  land.  Any 
land  yields  as  much  more  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it 
yields  more  than  what  is  returned  by  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.” 
This  worst  land,  which  had  no  rent  to  give,  was  erected  into  a 
standard  which  should  measure  rents  as  accurately  as  a  yard  meas¬ 
ures  distances,  and  a  pound  avoirdupois  weights.  Most  useful  in¬ 
deed  is  the  vard  which  tells  us  how  far  it  is  to  Dover,  and  the  lb. 
weight  which  informs  us  how  heavy  the  load  of  coals  is  whic  i  has 
reached  our  door ;  and  delightful  truly  would  be  an  instrument 
which  should  tell  a  disputing  landlord  and  tenants,  with  unerring 
precision,  how  much  rent  exactly  each  farm  was  bound  to  pay.  But 
this  “margin  of  calculation,”  this  land  which  pays  no  rent^what 
landlord  or  what  farmer  has  ever  inquired  for  it  in  the  calculation 
of  their  rents  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  thoughts,  or  passed  the 
lips,  of  a  single  practical  agriculturalist,  in  these  days  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  anger,  and  unceasing  declamations  in  the  press  and  tri¬ 
bune  on  rent  ?  And  if  it  had  been  found,  what  possible  help  could 
it  have  brought  to  a  single  agriculturalist  ?  Such  land  could  be  no 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Jevons  in  his  “Primer  of  Polit  cal 
Economy  ”  should  have  omitted  in  his  explanation  of  rent  the  action  of  the  forces 
which  Ricardo  and  Mill  sum  up  in  the  word  situation.  He  affirms  “  that  rent 
arises  from  the  fact  that  different  pieces  of  land  are  rot  equally  fertile,”  and  that 
“the  rent  of  better  land  consists  of  the  surplus  of  its  produce  over  that  of  the 
poorest  cultivated  land.”  How  is  it,  then,  that  inferior  land  near  great  towns 
pays  a  much  higher  rent  than  very  good  land  in  the  heart  of  a  rural  district,  far 
away  from  railv^'ays  or  canals,  burhened  with  high  poor-rates,  and  sorely  in  want 
of  lime  or  other  distant  manures  ?  Ricardo  himself  admits,  and  so  does  Mill,  that 
If  all  lands  were  equally  fertile,  and,  it  may  be  added,  equally  well  situated  as  to 
other  forces,  they  would  still  pay  rent  to  their  owners. 
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measure  to  measure  by.  A  measure  must  either  be  a  given  portion 
of  the  thing  measured,  as  a  yard  of  length,  or  else  be  an  elfect  cf  a 
given  force,  as  the  height  of  the  barometer  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  piece  of  land  which  yields  no  rent  cannot  measure 
one  that  does,  because  the  non-payment  of  rent  is  not  the  effect  of  a 
single  force  but  of  many  diverse  ones.  A  particular  farm  may  pay 
no  rent  because  it  is  isolated  by  want  .of  roads,  or  is  in  a  lonely  spot, 
or  is  far  off  from  manures,  or  is  burdened  with  excess  of  taxation, 
as  a  whole  parish  in  Buckinghamshire  which  was  said  to  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation  because  no  man  would  lace  the  burden  of  its  poor- 
rates.  What  facility  for  calculation  could  such  a  parish  furnish  to 
a  farmer  in  Middlesex  or  Lancashire?  The  selection  of  such  a 
standard  was  a  purely  illogical  process  ;  it  confounded  effect  with 
cause.  The  forces  which  determine  rent  decree  that  such  a  farm 
cannot  pay  rent,  that  is  an  effect;  but  its  paying  no  rent  could  be  no 
cause,  by  the  mere  fact  alone  that  it  did  not  yield  sufficient  net  pro¬ 
fit,  why  other  lands  should  pay  no  rent.  The  margin  of  c  Tculation 
was  framed  at  a  particular  locality,  under  its  own  circumstances, 
but  it  could  sav  nothing  about  the  circumstances  of  another  farm 
and  their  effects. 

The  moral  to  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  Ricardo  and 
Mill’s  theories  of  rent,  is  clear.  The  sooner  that  their  margin  of 
cultivation,  their  standard  of  the  amount  of  rent,  disappears,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  interests  of  society  and  Political  Economy. 
It  has  driven  awav  all  agricultural  audience  from  the  talk  of  Polit- 
ical  Economv  about  rent  ;  it  is  felt  to  lie  altogether  outside  of  the 
practical  wmrld.  Let  the  land  which  is  cultivated  without  being 
able  to  pay,  rent  be  inquired  into  by  all  means  whenever  there  is  a 
call  for  so  doing.  Let  the  impeding  causes  and  all  their  circum¬ 
stances  be  explored,  but  let  the  inquiry  and  its  results  be  kept  apart 
from  all  rent-paying  land.  The  forces  which  determine  that  one 
farm  can  pay  rent  and  another  none  are  the  same  for  both,  either 
by  their  presence  or  their  absence  ;  but  the  two. farms  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other,  except  as  suffering  effects  from  common 
causes.  When  this  great  troth  is  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  when 
Political  Economy  has  ceased  to  talk  of  the  non  rent-paying  land 
regulating  the  amount  of  all  rent,  the  world  which  it  addresses,  and 
for  whom  it  exists,  will  be  won  over  to  listen  to  its  teaching  on  rent 
and  to  think  it  real. 

And  now  let  us  face  the  question,  simply,  What  is  rent  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  two  different  meanings  of  the 
word  rent.  It  is  a  legal  word  connected  with  the  hire  of  land  or 
forms  of  real  property  connected  with  land,  as  houses,  rooms,  and 
the  like.  Agricultural  rent  is  different  in  nature  from  the  rent  of 
rooms.  The  rents  paid  for  a  house  or  rooms  in  a  large  building 
such  as  Gresham  House  have  no  relation  to  any  particular  business 
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carried  on  in  them,  much  less  do  they  depend  on  the  success  of  that 
business.  Agricultural  rent,  on  the  contrary,  is  given  for  the  very 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  distinct  business,  agriculture  ;  and  the 
prohts  of  that  business  enter  largely,  in  the  settlement  of  rent,  into 
the  calculations  of  the  lender  and  the  hirer  of  the  land.  It  is  of 
agricultural  rent  exclusively  that  we  are  speaking  on  the  present 
occasion. 

In  Older  to  make  a  correct  analysis  of  the  subject,  let  us  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  farmer  who  is  offered  the  tenancy  of 
a  particular  farm.  It  is  necessary  further,  to  form  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  and  to  bear  it  constantlv  in  mind  that,  in  all  acts  of 
selling  or  hiring,  it  is  the  purchaser  or  hirer,  not  the  seller  or  ■♦^he 
lender,  who  ultimately  decides  whether  an  exchange  shall  take 
place.  Whatever  be  the  price  asked,  be  it  high  or  be  it  low,  the 
buyer  by  giving  or  refusing  it  decrees  whether  a  commercial  tran¬ 
saction  shall  be  carried  out.  It  is  not  the  landlord  but  the  tenant 
who  will  in  the  last  resort  determine  what  the  rent  shall  be.  The 
landlord  may  select  amongst  competing  farmers  the  man  who  will 
pay  the  highest  rent  ;  stiil  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  that  tenant 
that  will  decide  at  last,  not  onlv  what  the  amount  of  the  rent  shall 
be,  but  even  whether  the  farm  shall  be  let  at  all.  The  inquiry  thus 
becomes,  What  are  the  thoughts,  and  what  the  feelings  consequent 
on  those  thoughts,  which  traverse  the  mind  of  the  farmer  ?  He  is 
seeking  to  borrow  the  use  of  land  in  order  td  engage  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  business  ;  his  motive  is  profit,  such  an  amount  of  profit  as 
will,  after  repaving  all  his  outlav  of  everv  kind,  ^ueld  him  the  fit- 
ting  reward  for  his  efforts  and  his  skill.  His  object  is  to  gain  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  his  farm  ;  and  his  calculations  turn  on  the  inquiry,  on 
what  terms  of  borrowing  the  use  of  the  land  he  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade.  Let  us  accompany  him  in 
these  calculations. 

The  l  indlord  opens  the  debate  by  naming  the  rent  which  he  re¬ 
quires  for  the  farm.  The  question  for  the  tenant  becomes.  Can  the 
farm  afford  such  a  rent  ?  Here,  obviously,  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil  will  present  itself  as  the  first  and  most  momentous  subject 
of  inquiry.  It  is  a  productive  machine  that  the  farmer  is  seeking 
to  hire.  The  strength  of  that  machine,  its  capacity  to  turn  out 
much  and  good  work,  is  the  great  point  to  ascertain.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  itself  is  clearly  a  most  important  element  of  the  problem  ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  force  which  constitutes  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  a  farm.  What  the  climate  is  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  locality  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight.  Good  land  in  a 
rainy  district  will  yield  an  inferior  rent  to  laud  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  under  a  more  genial  sun  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Then  the 
water  connected  with  the  farm  will  come  under  examination.  Will 
it  be  capable  of  creating  water-meadows,  which  have  such  a  lifting 
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power  for  rent  in  many  parts  of  England  ?  The  fertility,  too,  of 
the  several  fields  of  the  farm  will  differ.  The  intelligent  tenant 
will  feel  himself  called  upon  to  estimate  what  amount  of  crop, 
Vvdiat  quantity  of  food  for  cattle,  with  his  skill  and  capital,  he  may 
reasonably  expect  to  produce.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  com¬ 
putation — the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  that  he  can  fair¬ 
ly  reckon  on  obtaining.  And  he  will  not  be  governed  solely  by  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  land.  If  he  is  an  able  agriculturist,  he 
will  form  a  shrewd  guess  of  what  he  will  be  able  to  make  it  yield 
by  proper  treatment.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  he  Avill  prefer 
to  pay  a  high  rent  for  good  land  rather  than  a  lower  rent  for  in¬ 
ferior  soil,  because  he  may  feel  a  well-founded  confidence  in  his  own 
resources  to  work  up  the  greater  power  of  a  strong,  if  even  obsti¬ 
nate,  farm  to  larger  results. 

Having  completed  the  first  stage,  and  formed  his  estimate  of  the 
crops  and  cattle  which  the  land  will  yield,  the  tenant  will  now  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  very  grave  question  of  the  cost  which  his 
manufacturing  industry  will  entail.  Here  he  will  encounter  forces 
which  pay  small  respect  to  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  hypothetical 
economic  science,  and  often  influence  the  amount  of  rent  far  more 
powerfully  than  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Will  his  farm  be 
amongst  the  lig^ht  andsunnv  hills  of  Surrev,  or  will  it  be  embedded 
in  the  stubborn  clay  of  dhe  Sussex  weald?  Will  he  need  four 
horses  or  two  only  for  each  of  his  ploughs  ?  The  crop  may  be  the 
same  for  both,  but  the  cost  will  be  widely  different,  and  inav  create 
much  resistance  to  the  landlord’s  rent.  If  he  appeals  to  steam- 
power  for  help,  he  must  ask  himself  how  far  off  he  will  be  from 
the  coal-field,  how  near  to  him  will  be  the  station  at  which  he  will 
buy  his  coals.  So,  again,  with  his  manure.  Will  the  lime  and  the 
marl  be  close  to  his  borders,  or  must  he  send  his  carts  long  distances 
to  the  pit  or  the  railway  ?  Then  comes  the  serious  question  of  the 
place  where  his  buyers  dwell ;  how  far  he  is  from  his  market  ; 
what  expense  of  carriage  he  will  be  put  to.  It  may  be  his  good 
fortune  to  be  offered  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or 
some  great  manufacturing  town.  A  weighty  rent,  it  is  true, 
may  be  demanded  of  him,  even  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  an 
acre  ;  but  this  will  nqj  extinguish  the  attractiveness  of  such  a  farm. 
Better  markets,  abundant  supplies  of  manure,  cultivafon  by  the 
spade,  and  high  prices,  may  possess  higher  claims  in  his  eyes  than 
a  small  rent  in  a  rural  region. 

But  the  computing  farmer’s  arithmetic  is  not  yet  over ;  he  has 
very  formidable  figures  still  to  face.  His  land  may  be  burdened 
with  heavy  charges  of  an  exceptional  kind.  His  tithe  may  be  un¬ 
usually  large  ;  his  poor-rate  peculiarly  severe  ;  and  the  school-rate 
may  acutely  try  his  temper  and  his  purse.  Worse  still,  agricultu¬ 
ral  wages  in  his  locality  may  be  inordinately  high,  for  wide  are  the 
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discrepancies  between  wages  in  ditferent  parts  of  England,  and  tlie 
worth  of  the  wage  may  not  be  repaid  by  labourers  demoralized  by 
trade  unions.  The  long  arithmetical  array  of  heavy  burdens  will 
be  duly  noted  by  the  incoming  tenant,  and  carefully  placed  to  the 
debit  of  the  debated  rent ;  but  one  thing  he  will  not  do — he  will  not 
search  out  the  position  of  the  farm  offered  in  the  brilliant  series  of 
ascending  fertility,  and  comfort  himself  with  the  retiection  that 
economical  science  furnishes  him  with  the  assurance  that  a  farm 
standing  so  high  above  the  margin  of  cultivation  muse  necessarily 
be  able  to  pay  the  rent  attached  to  that  position,  all  these  excep¬ 
tional  charges  of  cost  of  production  notwithstanding. 

One  item  of  cost  still  remains,  which  the  intelligent  tenant  will 
investigate  before  he  contracts  to  take  the  farm.  He  will  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  farm — into  the  outfit,  so  to  speak,  which 
it  will  require  for  the  full  performance  of  the  work  which  it  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  perform.  He  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
draining  which  has  been  effected,  the  number  and  state  of  the  farm- 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  unexhausted  improvements  of 
various  kinds  which  either  the  landlord  or  the  previous  tenant  has 
laid  out  upon  the  land.  These  constitute  no  real  part  of  the  land’s 
fertility,  though  they  increase  its  power  to  produce  rcjthey  are  fixed 
capital  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural  business.  And  here 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  tenant  will  not  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  money,  as  such,  which  the  landlord  has  spent  upon  his 
land.  He  vdil  not  pay  an  additional  pound  of  rent  because  the 
landlord  can  appeal  to  large  figures  denoting  the  capital  he  has  laid 
out  on  his  fields.  This,  by  itself  alone,  does  not  concern  the  tenant  ; 
but  it  does  concern  him  greatly  to  learn  the  actual  condition  of  the 
farm  ;  and  bevond  doubt  the  landlord  vill  be  able  to  demand  in- 
creased  rent,  and  the  tenant  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  it,  to 
the  extent  that  the  outlay  on  draining  and  other  improvements  has 
augmented  the  actual  produce  of  the  farm.  The  tenant  looks  solely 
to  the  working  power  of  the  agricultural  machine  and  the  results 
which  he  mav  obtain  from  it ;  outside  of  this  consideration  he  takes 
no  account  of  what  outlay  the  landlord  has  incurred,  any  more  than 
of  the  price  which  he  has  given  for  the  property.  The  tenant  will  be 
well  aware  that  if  that  machinery  does  not  exist,  it  must  be  provided 
by  means  of  an  understanding  with  the  landlord,  necessarily  involv¬ 
ing  some  cost  for  himself  ;  if  he  finds  it  on  the  ground  and  at  work, 
he  will  set  down  in  his  calculation  an  increased  estimate  of  produce 
without  any  debit  against  rent  for  cost  of  construction — he  will  feel 
that  he  is  hiring  a  more  powerful  machine. 

The  calculating  tenant  has  now  formed  an  estimate  of  what  he 
may  assume  as  the  amount  of  produce  which  he  can  procure  from 
the  farm,  as  also  of  the  cost  which  the  obtaining  of  that  produce  in 
the  given  locality  will  entail.  He  thus  reaches  the  third  stage  of 
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his  investigation — the  price  which  he  may  reckon  on  realizing  tor 
the  products  he  has  raised.  Here  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  business  reveals  itself.  A  man  who  enters  upon  a  new  in¬ 
dustry,  or  erects  a  new  mill,  or  opens  a  fresh  mine,  will  not  inquire 
for  a  particular  price  which  he  may  adopt  as  the  basis  of  his  com¬ 
putations.  He  will  think  only  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  which 
exists  for  the  articles  that  he  intends  to  manufacture.  If  it  is  strong 
and  increasing,  he  will  feel  sure  that  the  consumers  'will  repay  the 
whole  cost  of  production,  interest  and  capital  included,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  legitimate  profit  attached  to  the  business.  If  he  hires  or 
buys  machinery,  he  will  pay  the  price  belonging  to  it  in  its  own 
market  as  a  manufactured  article,  precisely  as  if  he  were  making 
purchases  in  shops  ;  the  seller  of  a  steam-engine  will  not  ask  how 
much  profit  the  engine  will  create  for  the  factory.  No  doubt,  if  a 
site  must  be  bought  or  hired  for  the  erection  of  the  mill,  a  higher 
price  for  the  land  will  be  encountered,  in  consequence  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  trade  in  the  particular  town  or  district ;  but  the  rate  of 
profit  will  not  rise  in  the  discussion  between  the  landowner  and  the 
trader.  The  price  of  the  land  will  be  regulated  by  the  force  of  the 
existing  demand  for  land,  a  demand  which,  of  course,  'will  gather 
strength  from  the  swelling  profirs  realized  in  the  trade. 

The  positi^  of  the  farmer  who  is  seeking  to  discover  what  is  the 
proper  consifcration  for  the  hire  of  a  farm  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer.  As  all  land  in  England 
can  be  said  to  pay  rent,  it  is  clear  that  its  products  are  sold  at  such 
a  profit  as  enables  the  tenant  to  reward  his  landlord  for  his  loan. 
The  sale  of  what  he  makes  is  therefore  certain,  but  the  price  which 
it  will  fetch  is  anything  but  certain.  His  business  is  subject  to  in¬ 
fluences  which  very  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  his  products, 
and  still  more  the  prices  which  they  will  command.  He  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  seasons;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  their  fluctuations 
may  be  guarded  against  by  basing  the  calculation  on  their  average 
character.  The  statement  is  well  founded,  and  every  sensible  far¬ 
mer  will  take  the  average  season  as  his  rule  in  computing;  yet  even 
the  average  season,  as  recent  experience  has  too  sadly  sho'wn,  may 
sweep  over  a  large  cycle  of  years  with  very  disturbing  results.  But 
there  are  other  and  very  formidable  difficulties  which  the  farmer 
is  called  upon  to  face.  The  price  which  his  produce  'will  command 
depends  on  forces  of  great  and  varying  power  which  are  entirely 
beyond  his  own  control,  and  often  are  incapable  of  being  estimated 
beforehand.  He  is  necessarily  met  by  foreign  competition ;  and  that 
competition  itself  is  stronger  or  'weaker  according  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  position  of  the  countries  which  bring  it  to  bear.  Further,  the 
state  of  the  home  market  itself  cannot  be  prejudged.  The  produce 
of  English  land  will  certainly  be  demanded  and  sold;  but  its  price 
is  vastly  influenced  by  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  English 
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trade.  The  rate,  for  instance,  at  which  meat  will  he  sold  will  vary 
prodigiously  according  as  the  multitudes  of  Britisli  workmen 
are  earning  high  or  low  wages.  The  fortunes  of  foreign  nations 
will  weigh  on  the  cultivating  farmer;  they  are  buyers  of  English 
w'ares,  and  their  financial  condition  will  act  on  British  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  recoil,  for  good  or  evil,  on  British  agriculture. 

The  combined  action  of  these  manifold  and  diverse  forces  gener¬ 
ates  a  special  and  very  important  effect.  It  imprints  on  the  hire 
of  land  a  distinct  and  unique  feature  of  its  own  ;  it  imparts  its  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristic  to  rent.  The  position  of  the  farmer  is  not 
that  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  business,  and  buying  or  hiring  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  required  for  carrying  it  on  ;  it  is  rather  the  situation 
of  one  who  is  examining  whether  he  can  reasonably  enter  upon  the 
business  at  all.  One  feeling  governs  that  situation  ;  the  tenant 
must  be  able  to  live  by  it  by  means  of  a  natural  profit  after  all  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  repaid.  Thus,  the  pa}'Tnent  for  the  use  of  the 
land  takes  the  form  of  handing  over  to  the  landowner  all  ex¬ 
cess  of  profit  above  the  fitting  reward  for  the  farmer.  This  seems 
manifestly  the  best  method  for  giving  tiie  required  security  to  the 
tenant,  whilst  it  provides  the  lender  of  the  use  of  the  land  a  reward 
just  in  itself  and  compatible  with  the  continuous  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Such  a  system  is  not  unacceptable  to  the  landl^jd  ;  he  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  a  fixed  rent  which  the  returns  yieloed  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  business  do  not  furnish.  To  insist  upon  such  a  condition 
would  be  simply  to  compel  the  farmer  to  renounce  the  farm.  And 
he  will  not  obtain  such  a  rent  from  any  other  tenant  ;  for  the  one 
he  dismisses  has  no  other  motive  for  leaving  except  the  fact  that 
the  farm  will  not  provide  such  a  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  rent  offered  by  the  tenant  he  has  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  tenants  desirous  of  hiring  the  farm  a  sure  test  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  the  offer  is  just  or  deficient. 

It  follows,  from  the  preceding  analysis,  that  rent  depends  on 
the  prices  realized  by  agricultural  produce  compared  with  the  cost 
of  their  production,  the  farming  profits  included.  A  high  price 
does  not  in  every  case  imply  a  correspondingly  high  rent,  for  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce  varies  immensely  in  different 
localities  ;  still,  as  a  rule,  elevated  prices  will  raise  up  rents  with 
them.  The  same  truth  holds  good  of  every  business  :  it  must  yield 
repayment  of  all  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  reward  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  necessary  profit,  or  it  will  cease  to  exist.  But  agri¬ 
cultural  price  encounters  tv/o  serious  embarrassments  not  to  be 
found  to  an  equal  degree  in  other  trades.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  :  a  boun¬ 
tiful  harvest,  coming  in  contact  with  great  commercial  profits, 
brings  a  full  and  often  an  augmented  price,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  farmer  ;  a  poor  harvest,  falling  on  a  depressed  trade. 
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often  fails  to  reap  a  price  corresponding  with  the  diminution  of  the 
supply.  There  is  hut  one  remedy  wherewith  to  meet  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  such  a  market — a  remedy,  unfortunately,  too  little  lieeded 
by  most  farmers.  The  great  law  of  the  average  harvest  must  be 
ever  borne  in  mind,  ought  ever  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  :  he  is  bound,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  to 
reserve  the  excess  of  protiLs  of  the  good  year  to  balance  the  defi¬ 
cient  return  of  the  failing  crop.  His  rent  ought  to  be,  probably  is, 
founded  on  this  principle  ;  his  practice  often  exhibits  profuse  self- 
indulgence  under  the  temptations  of  the  prosperous  time,  in  utter 
thoughtlessness  about  the  future. 

We  have  now  reached  the  full  explanation  of  rent.  It  is  surplus 
profit — that  is,  excess  of  profit  after  the  repayment  of  the  whole 
cost  of  production,  beyond  the  legitimate  profit  which  belongs  to 
the  tenant  as  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  produce.  The  interest 
which  he  would  have  reaped  from  placing  capital  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  farm  in  some  safe  investment,  such  as  consols  or 
railway  debentures,  forms  necessarily  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  He  would  have  realized  some  4  per  cent,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  without  risk  or  effort  of  any  kind.  This  interest  constitutes 
no  reward  for  engaging  in  agriculture. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  certain  important  consequences  vdiich 
flow  from  tills  explanation  of  rent.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  three  separate  incomes  are  derived  from  agriculture,  whilst 
two  only  make  their  appearance  in  all  other  industries.  In  com^ 
mon  with  them  agriculture  furnishes  reward  or  income  for  two 
classes  of  persons — wages  for  labourers  and  profit  for  the  employer. 
There  the  similarity  ends.  A  third  income  makes  its  appearance 
for  a  third  person — rent  for  the  landlord.  This  rent  is  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  consideration  for  hiring  some  useful  machine  ;  if  it  were  a 
compensation  of  thi-S  nature,  it  would  necessarily  take  its  place 
amongst  the  items  cornpesing  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  profit  won,  dependent  in  no  way  on  the  value  of  the  property 
nor  on  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought,  but  purely  and  simply  on 
the  degree  of  the  profit  realized.  It  is  a  part  of  that  profit,  esti¬ 
mated  and  paid  as  what  remains  over — a  surplus. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  an  ordinary  manufacture  does  not 
yield  or  pay  any  such  third  income  ?  For  a  simple  and  decisive 
rea  on.  A  Manchester  manufacturer  cannot  permanently  earn  a 
higher  profit  than  belongs  to  his  trade.  If  we  suppose  10  per  cent, 
to  be  the  natural  profit  of  tliat  trade,  and  he  persistently  realizes 
18,  other  mills  will  be  openci  by  new  men  entering  intvO  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  this  process  will  be  continued  till  his  profits  are  reduced 
to  their  legitimate  level.  It  is  otherwise  with  farming.  If  a  tenant 
reaps  10  per  cent,  continuously  from  his  farm,  when  competitors 
are  willing  to  be  content  with  8 ,*  the  landlord  will  quickly  make  tho 
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discovery,  and  will  add  the  surplus  2  to  the  rent  he  requires.  He 
will  obtain  the  income,  because  8  per  cent,  is  judged  by  the  farm¬ 
ing  world  to  b3  an  adequate  reward  for  engaging  in  agriculture, 
and  because  no  additional  land  is  to  be  found  for  the  agricultural 
business. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  tithes,  poor-rates,  and  other  permanent  charges, 
fall  upon  the  landlord’s  rent,  and  not  on  the  farmer’s  profit.  They 
diminish  rent.  This  is  a  point  on  which  much  misunderstanding 
prevails.  A  loud  outcry  is  raised  amongst  tenants  at  this  time  of 
agricultural  suffering  against  the  heavy  payments  demanded  of 
them  for  special  taxes  imposed  upon  land  ;  a  strong  agitation  is 
rising  to  obtain  their  repeal,  as  being  unjustifiable  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  most  meritorious  of  industries.  It  is  not  perceived  that 
these  charges  figured  as  items  in  the  cost  of  production  when  the 
farmer  was  calculating  what  rent  the  farm  would  warrant  him  to 
pay  •  they  diminished  the  rent  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord.  Tithes 
and  rates  took  their  places  in  the  estimate  of  the  debit  side  quite  as 
really  as  the  number  of  horses,  or  the  quantity  of  manure,  which 
the  farm  would  require.  We  have  seen  that  rent  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  only  after  every  expense  has  been  provided  for,  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit  secured  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  calculation  of  the 
rent  begins.  If  the  farming  world  succeeds  in  removing  these 
burdens,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  shoulders  of  the  fenants,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rents  will  propoitionately  rise.  The  landlords 
would  argue,  with  entire  justice,  that  all  other  circumstances  re¬ 
maining  the  same,  the  collective  farming  profit  had  become  larger 
by  the  disappearance  of  these  taxes,  and  as  the  tenant  was  entitled 
only  to  his  natural  rate  of  profit,  the  increase  of  surplus  would 
legitimately  belong  to  him.  If  the  tenant  repelled  such  a  claim, 
the  landlord  would  be  easily  able  to  obtain  the  rent  he  claimed 
from  competing  fanners  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  natural 
profit  of  the  business. 

One  exception,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  this  conclusion — ^the 
case,  namely,  of  a  tenant  who,  upon  a  long  lease,  had  contracted  to 
pay  a  definite  rent  for  many  years.  Such  a  tenant  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  chances  of  the  cost  of  production  during  a  lengthened 
period,  it  may  be  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  being  larger  or 
smaller.  If  it  diminishes  during  the  interval,  he  gains  :  if  it  in¬ 
creases,  he  loses.  Practically  he  has  insured  the  landlord’s  rent, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  against  diminution.  For  all 
increase  or  diminution  of  rates  he  fares  as  if  he  were  the  landlord. 

3.  A  third  very  important  deduction  follows  from  the  nature  of 
the  process  which  determines  rent.  Rent  does  not  increase  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  ;  it  does  not  make  bread  dearer.  Rent 
is  the  consequence,  not  the  creator,  of  price.  Here  the  difference 
between  agriculture  and  manufacturing  trades  is  vital.  The  hire 
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or  purchase  of  machinery  forms  necessarily  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  goods  :  it  must  be  paid  for  by  the  price  realized, 
or  the  goods  will  not  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  land  does  not  enter  into  the 
tenant's  estimate  of  his  cost  of  production.  He  does  not  direct  his 
inquiry  to  the  right  rent  till  after  he  has  ascertained  what  the  farm 
will  produce,  the  cost  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  price  it  will  fetch. 
He  then  discovers  what  the  profit  will  be  :  from  it  he  takes  his 
own  necessary  share  ;  what  is  over  he  hands  to  the  landlord  as 
rent.  He  does  not,  like  the  manufacturer,  insist  upon  a  price 
which  must  be  obtained,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  machine  he  borrows  ;  he  simply  takes  the  price 
which  he  finds  in  the  market,  makes  himself  reasonably  sure  of  the 
profit  which  rewards  him,  and  the  landlord  must  take  the  chance 
of  what  rent  will  remain  over,  whether  large  or  small.  Rent  ex¬ 
ists  because  a  selling  price  is  found  which  yields  a  surplus,  an 
excess  of  profit  beyond  what  the  tenant  requires.  If  price  give  no 
surplus  profit,  the  landlord  will  get  no  rent,  and  he  must  farm  the 
land  himself,  or  sell  it  to  a  farmer. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  agricultural  market  which  exer¬ 
cises  a  very  powerful  influence  in  raising  rents.  Most  manufactured 
articles  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  their  consumption  greatly  less¬ 
ened,  if  their  cost  of  production  is  largely  increased,  or  the  means 
of  buying  diminished.  It  is  otlierwise  with  food  :  it  must  be  had, 
must  be  bought,  if  any  means  of  purchasing  it  exist.  The  effect  of 
this  force  on  a  country  situated  like  England,  is  very  marked. 
England  cannot  supply  food  for  more  than  half  of  her  population  ; 
the  other  half  must  be  procured  from  abroad.  Now,  the  principle 
which  governs  the  price  of  indispensable  food  is  the  law,  that  the 
price  paid  for  the  dearest  article — say,  a  loaf  of  bread — which  must 
and  will  be  bought,  will  impose  itself  on  all  like  articles  which  are 
actually  purchased.  When  the  loaf  made  in  England  was  cheaper 
than  any  imported  from  abroad,  then  the  price  of  the  English  loaf 
rose  to  the  price  of  the  dearest  foreign  loaves,  which  were  sold 
and  purchased  in  the  English  markets.  This  extra-addition  of 
price  was  a  pure  surplus  of  profit  received  by  the  English  grower 
of  wheat  ;  the  cost  of  production  was  not  changed,  nor  his  require¬ 
ment  of  profit  for  himself  augmented.  The  gain  he  thus  realized, 
being  absolutely  surplus  profit,  passed  to  the  landowner.  The 
need  of  foreign  corn  raised  his  rent.  But  the  picture  has  a  reverse 
side.  It  may  well  happen  that  the  foreign  corn  landed  in  England 
will  be  saleable  at  a  lower  price  than  the  English.  If  the  supply 
can  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  bread  enough  for 
all  England,  the  English  corn  in  that  case  must  inevitably  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  foreign— its  price  will  fall,  the  profit  realized  on  its 
sale  may  indefinitely  sink,  and  a  great  reduction  of  rents  through- 
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out  England  may  well  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  only 
weapon  wherewith  to  fight  off  the  disaster  would  be  such  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  British  agriculture  as  would  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  crops  than  wheat. 

Here  it  seems  desirable  to  notice  briefly  some  remarks  addressed 
by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  to  the  Daily  News,  of  October  oOth, 
1879;  for  though  they  are  in  the  main  true,  they  might  easily  give 
rise  to  mischievous  misconception.  He  writes — “  There  is  no  doubt 
that  rent  is  wealth  to  the  recipient,  and  a  means  of  profit  to  those 
who  trade  with  the  recipient;  but  except  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  advantageous  outlay  of  capital,  it  is  no  more  national  wealth 
thtm  the  public  funds  are.”  Surely  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  sources  from  which  rent  and  the  dividends  on  the  public  funds 

are  derived  differ  radically  in  nature.  The  dividends  on  consols 

« 

are  the  fruit  of  taxes  levied  on  the  whole  people  of  England,  and 
distributed  as  such  to  national  creditors,  which  thev  mav  consume 
as  the}^  please.  Rent  is  part  of  a  profit  earned  by  an  industry  use¬ 
ful  to  the  country.  A  tax  and  a  profit  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing.  No  doubt  a  profit  swollen  by  a  monopoly  price  is  equivalent 
to  a  tax:  and  a  rent  derived  from  “  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land, 
raised  by  excessive  demand  and  stinted  supply,”  would  be  a  forced 
contribution  from  consumers.  But  is  all  rent  the  child  of  monop¬ 
oly?  May  it  not  well  happen,  does  it  not  constantly  happen,  that 
rents  are  high  by  the  side  of  cheap  corn,  because  the  agricultural 
business  is  largely  productive  through  efforts  made  by  landlords  in 
improving  the  powers  of  the  soil?  Are  they  to  be  limited  down  in 
their  reward  to  the  pure  interest  which  they  could  have  obtained 
for  their  capital  from  investments  in  bonds  and  debentures  ?  is  not 
part  of  the  profit  realized  legitimately  due  to  them,  as  profit  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  commercial  enterprise  ?  If  the  returns  on  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  landowners  on  their  estates  A^ere  limited  to  the 
interest  which  thev  could  have  obtained  from  consols,  Avould  not 
the  motive  for  making  such  improvements  be  sadly  wanting  ?  It 
would  sound  strange  in  great  manufacturing  toAvns  to  be  told  that 
flowing  profits  are  no  increase  of  the  public  Avealth,  that  they  are 
taxes  resembling  the  public  funds,  and  must  be  SAvept  aAA'ay  down 
to  the  loAAnst  sum  compatible  AAfith  the  existence  of  the  industry. 

And  AAdiat  must  be  said  of  the  ugly  word,  monopoly,  Avliich  is  so 
freely  flung  against  the  owners  of  rent  ?  There  is  a  sound  of  un- 
fairness  in  it;  of  unearned  gains  won  AAfithont  effort  from  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  others.  How  is  such  a  reproach  to  be  repelled?  To  parry 
the  bloAv  does  not  seem  to  be  so  difficult.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  monopoly  Avhich  is  susceptible  of  no  defence,  a  monopoly  of  man¬ 
ufacture  conferred  on  a  favoured  feAv,  bA'  the  arbitrarv  decree  of  the 
laAA",  founded  on  no  superior  claim  of  merit  or  capacity,  and  result¬ 
ing  in  inflated  prices  and  inferiority  of  service  rendered.  Such  were 
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the  monopolies  whose  abolition  an  indignant  public  opinion  extorted 
from  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  a  superior  advantage  of  production  or 
sale  attached  by  nature  to  particular  individuals  or  societies  belongs 
to  a  wholly  ditferent  class.  Life  is  full  of  such  monopolies.  They 
are  inherent  and  indestructible.  The  vineyards  of  Trance  possess 
i  a  monopoly  of  incomparable  wine  which  will  for  all  time  earn  amaz 
i  ing  profits  paid  by  voluntary  buyers.  England  enjoys  a  like  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  juxtaposition  of  her  coal  and  iron,  which  have  created 
a  trade  that  no  other  nation  can  rival.  The  eloquent  barrister,  the 
i  acute  physician,  the  brilliant  artist,  the  quick-eyed  inventor  of 
i  machines,  the  soul -stirring  singer,  all  are  endowed  with  a  personal 
I  monopoly  resulting  in  great  wealth.  Are  the  men  and  nations  who 
I  reap  the  splendid  fruit  of  such  a  superiority  to  be  stigmatized  as 
despoilers  of  their  fellow  citizens  ?  Is  rent,  the  offspring  of  a  like 
advantage,  to  be  painted  as  a  tribute  exacted  from  fellow  country¬ 
men  compelled  to  buy  food  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  change  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  the  wrong 
will  disappear.  But  what  system  will  clear  away  superior  produce 
and  increased  price?  Certainly  not  a.  universal  peasant- proprietor 
class.  Such  peasants  would  still  possess  the  command  of  higher 
prices  conferred  by  fertility  and  situation,  and  by  means  of  such 
prices  they  would  gather  up  swollen  profits  which  would  in  reality 
be  rent.  Then  let  the  land  be  owned  bv  the  whole  communitv  in 
common  possession,  exclaim  French  Socialists,  and  let  its  fruits  be 
distributed  in  equal  shares  to  every  inhabitant.  But  even  in  such 
an  extreme  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  efface  monopoly.  The 
able-bodied  man  who  received  the  same  share  of  produce  as  the  weak 
dwarf,  the  clever  artisan  who  was  unable  to  earn  a  special  reward 
for  his  fructifying  intelligence  would  inevitably  reap  a  diminution 
of  labour  and  time.  His  higher  faculties  would  earn  a  monopoly  . 
benefit  in  leisure. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  evident.  Nature  has  scattered 
I  monopolies  broadcast,  higher  profits,  over  the  world.  She  has  or- 
I  dallied  that  they  shall  ever  exist.  It  is  futile  to  stigmatize  rent  as 
an  exceptional  offender  against  equality. 

4.  Finally,  one  more  truth  comes  forth  from  this  explanation, 
which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  efficient  cultivation  of 
;  land.  The  landowner  and  the  tenant  are  joint  partners  in  a  com¬ 
mon  business.  They  share  a  common  profit — the  first  portion  be¬ 
longs  to  the  farmer,  the  remainder  to  the  landlord.  They  are  both 
interested  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  agriculturist.  If  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil  thrives  even  under  the  shortest  leases,  the  rent 
is  not  quickly  raised  in  consequence  of  the  rising  profit — whilst 
under  a  long  lease  very  considerable  gains  may  be  won  before  a  new 
settlement  of  the  rent  can  come  up  for  discussion.  This  par.ner- 
ship  brings  a  powerful  motive  to  act  on  the  landlord  to  give  help  in 
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developing  the  efficiency  of  the  farming.  He  knows  that  if  he  in¬ 
vests  capital  in  draining  and  other  improvements,  he  increases  the 
productive  power  of  his  land,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  en¬ 
larged  results,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  land  thus  im¬ 
proved  must  yield  a  bigger  profit,  of  which  the  surplus  i^art,  the 
rents,  must  necessarily  be  greater.  Thus  an  important  benefit  is 
acquired,  not  only  for  the  joint  partners,  but  also  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  Such  processes  generate  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  food.  The  landlord  who  never  visits  his  farms,  never 
thinks  of  them  except  on  rent  day,  is  blind  to  his  own  interest,  is 
forgetting  that  ownership  of  land  is  a  partnership  in  a  business. 
He  neglects  his  own  enrichment,  and  leaves  needed  resources  for 
the  nation  unused.  The  active  and  intelligent  landlord,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ^^tches  the  march  of  agriculture.  He  observes  where  the 
machine,  the  soil,  requires  improvement,  he  notices  the  farming 
qualities  of  the  tenant,  he  lives  on  friendly  relations  with  him,  and 
deliberates  with  him  on  expanding  the  productive  power  of  the 
farm.  His  rent  becomes  larger — not  only  by  obtaining  interest  on 
the  capital  laid  out,  but  also  by  sharing  in  the  additional  profit 
which  that  capital  is  sure  to  engender  ;  and  that  addition  will  not 
be  grudged  by  the  tenant.  He,  too,  will  have  prospered  by  the 
help  of  more  powerful  machinery  in  his  trade,  for  he  is  certain  of 
getting  an  augmented  profit  from  the  capital  laid  out  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  system  of  land- revenue  which 
prevails  in  England,  one  merit  it  certainly  possesses  ;  it  tends  to 
bring  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  landowner  to  take  part  in  enlarging 
the  power  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

Bonamy  Price,  m  Contemporary  Review. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  physiology  and  medicine  has 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  proved  to  be 
of  such  surpassing  interest,  or  engaged  so  many  able  workers,  as 
at  present ;  and  as  an  era  in  the  investigation  of  these  problems 
has  recently  closed,  it  seems  appropriate  to  point  out  the  landmarks 
of  our  present  position,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  modes  of  investigation 
than  were  formerly  employed. 

The  most  important  step  in  modern  research,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  ushered  in  a. new  period  in  our  knowledge  of  brain 
function,  was  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  hemispheres  of 
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the  brain  of  living  animals,  and  the  observation  of  the  effects  caused 
by  such  stimulation.  The  first  successful  experiments  of  this  kind 
■were  made  by  two  German  observers,  Fritsche  and  Hitzig,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  who  were  soon  followed  by  Ferrier  in  this  country.  A  secure 
base  was  thus  given  to  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  tlie 
present  day,  viz. :  the  localisation  of  the  several  cerebral  faculties  ; 
and  if  vivisection  had  done  nothing  else  for  science,  it  would  simply 
on  account  of  this  have  a  claim  on  our  gratitude.  But  vivisection 
is  only  one  of  the  means  which  have  been  employed  towards  the 
elucidation  of  our  subject.  The  clinical  features  of  the  several  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  brain  have  been,  and  are  now,  more  attentively  than 
ever  studied  by  hospital  physicians  ;  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  are  compared  with  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  ; 
and  by  simultaneously  bringing  anatomy,  experimental  jjhysiology, 
clinical  medicine,  and  pathology  to  bear  upon  this  great  question, 
the  present  doctrine  of  brain -function  eventually  became  established. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  brain  consists  of  two  different  but  closely  interwoven  sub¬ 
stances  which,  on  account  of  their  colour,  have  been  termed  the  grey 
and  the  white  matter.  The  grey  matter,  which  consists  of  minute 
cells  or  globules,  is  intended  to  produce  and  accumulate  the  nervous 
force,  while  the  white  matter,  which  consists  of  tubes  or  fibres, 
serves  to  conduct  it  in  all  directions.  The  grey  matter  may  there¬ 
fore  be  appropriately  likened  to  a  galvanic  battery  in  which  an 
electric  current  is  generated,  and  the  white  matter  to  telegraph- 
wires  which  conduct  the  current  to  any  place  where  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  These  cells  and  fibres  are  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of 
connective  tissue  which  is  termed  neuroglia,  and  imparts  to  them 
proper  support  and  firmness.  There  are  infinite  variations  in  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  these  cells  and  fibres,  and  which  are  no 
doubt  intimately  connected  with  their  respective  functions.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  even  the  merest  outline 
of  these  structural  relations,  nor  of  the  coarser  portions  of  the 
brain,  as  this  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  models, 
diagrams,  and  microscopical  sections  ;  and  I  will  therefore  simply 
state  tliat  we  may  subdivide  the  brain  into  five  principal  parts, 
wdiich  greatly  differ  in  general  configuration,  and  which,  although 
they  are  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  each  other,  yet  are  in¬ 
vested  with  thoroughly  different  functions.  They  stand  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  higher  and  lower  centres,  the  lowest  being  the  medulla, 
and  the  highest  the  grey  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  these  parts  will  now  be  considered  seriatim,  beginning  with 
the  lower  centres. 

1.  The  medulla  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  brain.  It  is  a  small  cord,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
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weighing  no  more  than  two  drachms  ;  yet  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  system,  for  injury  to  it  proves 
immediately  fatal.  The  most  important  function  of  the  medulla  is 
to  cause  and  to  regulate  the  respiratory  movements,  and  the  point 
in  which  this  respiratory  centre  is  situated  is  called  the  zital  knot. 
Death  by  hanging  results  generally  from  injury  to  this  special  point 
in  the  medulla,  through  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  spine  ;  the  criminal  therefore  dies  of  asphyxia,  or  cessation 
of  respiration.  The  entire  brain  above  the  medulla  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  an  animal,  and  the  latter  mav  vet  continue  to  breathe : 
but  destruction  of  the  medulla  asphyxiades  it  at  once.  The  same 
organ  also  regulates  the  heart’s  action.  It  is  true  that  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  are  not,  like  the  respiratory  movements,  at  once 
arrested  by  destruction  of  the  medulla,  for  they  may  continue  some 
time  after  death  from  hanging.  Indeed,  the  rhythmic  beating  of 
the  heart  is  effected  bv  means  of  small  nerve-cells  which  are  situated 
in  its  muscular  substance,  and  which  may  retain  their  energy  for  some 
time  after  death.  The  influence  of  the  medulla  upon  the  heart  is 
therefore  a  secondary  one,  that  is,  to  retard  or  accelerate  its  action. 
The  medulla  is  never  at  rest  as  long  as  life  lasts,  for  respiration  and 
the  heart’s  action  continue  during  sleep  as  well  as  in  the  waking 
condition  in  a  typical  manner. 

The  medulla  is  likewise  the  centre  of  action  for  the  blood- vess  Is. 
These  are  not  always  equally  distended  by  the  circulating  liquid, 
but  may  contract  and  dilate,  as  is  seen  in  sudden  blushing  and  pal*- 
lor,  under  the  influence  of  diverse  mental  emotions.  The  insensi¬ 
ble  perspiration  of  the  skin,  which,  like  respiration,  is  also  going  on 
constantlv,  is  likewise  under  the  influence  of  the  medulla. 

A  pointed  illustration  of  these  facts  is  given  by  the  symptoms  of 
the  peculiar  disorder  known  as  sun-stroke.  This  affection  occurs 
more  particularly  in  the  tropics,  but  is  occasionally  observed  in  hot 
weather  in  the  temperate  zone,  in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  to  undergo 
exertion.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  seen  in  soldiers  marching  during 
the  heat  of  the  dav,  or  in  agricultural  labourers  w^ho  are  at  work 
in  the  fields  ;  yet  it  has  been  known  to  come  on  at. nig  fit,  in  persons 
sleeping  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  overcrowded  and  badly 
ventilated  barracks  or  cabins,  and  in  children  shut  up  in  a  stifling 
bedroom  after  having  been  exposed  to  great  heat  during  the  day. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  heat-stroke,  for 
the  disorder  really  consists  of  a  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  blood,  which  in  this  state  acts  as  a  poison  on  the 
medulla.  The  perspiration  of  the  skin  is  suldenly  arrested,  and  as 
the  evaporation  of  sweat  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  intended  to 
produce  cold,  and  thus  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  external  heat, 
the  closure  of  this  safety-valve  causes  a  further  rise  of  temperature, 
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wliicli  paralyses  some  or  most  of  the  centres  of  the  medulla.  The 
worst  kind  of  heat-stroke  is  tliat  in  which  the  centres  for  respira¬ 
tion  and  the  heart’s  action  are  affected,  as  fatal  asphyxia  or  syncope 
is  the  result.  A  person  who  may  be  \yalking  in  the  street  or  work¬ 
ing  in  a  field  is  seen  suddenly  to  drop  down  as  if  shot  or  strii-  k  hy 
lightning,  and  dies  in  a  minute  or  two.  A  fatal  issue  is  in  such 
cases  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  chance  for  any  treatment  to  do  good, 
more  especially  as  the  means  which  would  be  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  viz.,  ice  and  plenty  of  cold  water,  are  usually  not  at  once  at 
hand. 

The  second  kind  of  sun-stroke  is  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  centre 
for  the  blood-vessels  in  the  medulla,  whereby  apoplexy  is  caused. 
In  such  instances  the  symptoms  are  not  quite  so  sudden,  and  death 
may  often  be  averted.  The  illness  begins  with  mental  disturbance 
— there  are  delusions  and  hallucinations,  followed  by  mania,  and 
the  patient  may  commit  suicide  or  homicide.  This  stage  of  excite¬ 
ment  lasts  for  a  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion.  The  patient  becomes  sleepy,  insensible,  and  may  die  in  a 
state  of  profound  apoplexy.  Life  is,  however,  often  saved  by 
drenching  the  body  with  cold  'water,  and  applying  ice  to  the  head. 
The  overheated  blood  is  thereby  cooled,  and  the  medulla  roused 
from  its  torpid  condition. 

The  movements  of  swallowing,  which  require  for  their  proper 
execution  a  co-ordinated  action  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  gullet, 
are  likewise  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medulla.  The 
same  organ  contains  a  centre  for  the  physiognomical  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  another  for  articulate  speech,  that  is,  the 
pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  such  fashion  as  to  form 
words.  These  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  the  symptoms  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  disease  which,  although  it  has  no  doubt  always  existed,  has 
only  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  and 
which  consists  in  a  wasting  awav  of  those  nerve-cells  in  the  medul- 
la  which  preside  over  the  functions  just  mentioned.  This  affection, 
which  has  received  the  euphonious  name  of  “  labio-glosso-pharyn- 
geal  paralysis,'’  commences  with  apparently  insignificant  symptoms. 
It  is  found  that  speaking,  eating,  and  swallowing  require  an  effort ; 
the  tongue  feels  heavy  ;  the  lips  do  not  move  properly  ;  the  patient 
experiences  difficulty  in  pronouncing  certain  letters,  such  as  b,  p,  o, 
and  u  ;  he  cannot  whistle  or  blow  out  a  candle.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  tongue  becomes  more  powerless  ;  more  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  lost  ;  the  soft  palate  does  not  act  properly,  and  the  voice  ac¬ 
quires  a  nasal  twang.  The  vocal  cords  become  paralysed,  the  voice 
is  completely  lost,  and  the  patient  is  only  able  to  grunt.  He  cannot 
blow  his  nose,  clear  his  throat,  cough,  or  swallow.  In  attempting 
to  eat,  the  tongue  fails  to  form  a  proper  morsel  of  the  food  taken, 
and  to  push  it  on  to  the  gullet.  The  food  remains,  therefore,  be- 
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tween  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks,  and  can  only  he  pushed  further  on 
to  the  throat  bv  the  aid  of  the  lingers.  It  is  apt  to  get  into  the 
windpipe  and  cause  choking.  On  attempting  to  drink  the  liquid 
returns  through  the  nose.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  thus  dies  a 
slow  death  from  starvation,  the  torments  of  which  can  only  inade¬ 
quately  be  relieved  by  medical  aid.  On  making  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  ATasting  of  certain  nerve-cells  in  the  medulla  is  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  the  cause  of  this  terrible  malady. 

All  these  different  functions  of  the  medulla  which  Ave  haA^e  con¬ 
sidered  are  automatic  or  mechanical,  that  is,  independent  of  Aboli¬ 
tion,  intelligence,  or  any  other  of  the  higher  mental  processes  ;  and 
thev  ma\b  therefore  continue  where  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain 
liaA^e  been  either  experimentally  removed,  or  disorganised  by  dis¬ 
ease. 

2.  The  next  great  division  of  the  brain  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  consists  of  the  j)ons,  or  bridge,  and  optw  lobes,  and  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  for  still  more  complicated  actions  from  those  oAber  which  the 
medulla  presides.  The  functions  of  these  parts  have  been  chiefly 
made  known  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  A  pigeon  AA^hich 
is  left  in  possession  of  these  parts,  but  from  Avhich  the  higher  portions 
of  the  brain  have  been  remoAbed,  is  still  able  to  respond  to  a  stimulus, 
but,  if  left  alone,  will  shoAv  complete  indifference  and  loss  of  initia¬ 
tive.  There  is  no  desire,  no  impulse  to  any  spontaneous  action, 
and  apparently  no  recollection  of  any  former  eA^ents.  Such  an  ani¬ 
mal  AAnll  remain,  day  by  day,  sitting  quietly  on  its  feet,  Avithout 
giAung  any  signs  of  life,  and,  unless  artificially  fed,  will  ultimately 
die  of  starvation,  without  feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  Avithout 
suffering  in  any  way.  As  soon,  hoAvever,  as  its  repose  is  disturbed, 
it  will  give  signs  of  life.  If  laid  on  the  back,  it  will  stmggle  until 
it  has  regained  its  preAnous  position  on  the  feet.  If  pinched,  it  AAill 
AA^alk  aAA’ay.  If  thrown  in  the  air,  it  Avill  flap  its  Avings,  and  come 
doAAui  to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  a  light  be  held  to 
the  eyes,  the  pupils  will  contract.  If  ammonia  be  applied  near 
the  nostrils,  the  animal  will  draw  back  with  signs  of  disgust.  If  a 
shot  be  fired  close  to  it,  it  Avill  jump  up  and  open  its  eyes  ;  and  if 
food  be  put  into  its  mouth,  it  will  swallow*  it. 

In  frogs  and  fishes  the  phenomena  are  almost  identical  with  those 
observed  in  pigeons,  being  only  slightly  modified  by  the  different 
media  in  Avhich  the  animals  liA^e.  In  the  fish,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
tact  Avith  the  w^ater  acts  as  a  constant  external  stimulus  on  the 
mechanism  of  swfimming.  A  fish  from  AAdiich  the  higher  portions 
of  the  brain  liaAbe  been  remoAbed,  Avill  therefore  not  sit  still  like  the 
pigeon,  but  Avfill  go  on  SAvimming  until  it  reaches  an  impediment  to 
its  passage.  It  folloAvs  a  headlong  and  apparently  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse,  yet  wfiil  show  some  method,  inasmuch  as  it  Avill  aAboid  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  turn  aside  Avhen  prevented  from  going  straight  on.  While 
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a  fisli  in  its  normal  condition  will,  as  may  daily  be  seen  in  an  aqua¬ 
rium,  stop  on  its  way,  sniff  about,  pursue  a  prey,  &c.,  the  unbrained 
fish  sails  heedlessly  along,  without  ever  stopping  or  taking  nourish¬ 
ment,  until  it  dies  of  exhaustion.  In  a  similar  manner  an  unbrained 
fro2:,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  will  move  on  until  it  reaches 
terra  firma,  but,  as  soon  as  it  has  found  a  resting-place,  will  remain 
in  the  same  state  of  death-like  repose  as  the  pigeon. 

In  the  mammalia  the  results  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained 
in  the  lower  animals.  In  them  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  so  dependent  upon  one  another,  that 
removal  of  the  higher  parts  appears  to  disorder  the  entire  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  causes  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion  as  to  interfere  greatly 
with  the  independent  action  of  the  lower  centres.  Nevertheless, 
the  functions  of  these  latter  are  identical  with  those  of  the  same 
parts  in  the  lower  animals,  which  we  conclude  from  their  homo¬ 
logous  structure,  and  also  from  observations  made  in  disease  of 
th  3se  centres. 

The  expression  of  the  affections,  such  as  fear,  terror,  pleasure, 
pain,  &c.,  is  likewise  under  the  influence  of  the  second  division  of 
the  brain.  Frogs,  in  which  the  higher  portions  of  the  brain  have 
been  destroved  or  removed,  will  still  croak  when  stroked  across  the 
back;  and  croaking  in  the  frog  is  the  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  In  ourselves,  laughing  and  crying,  and  other  expressions 
of  the  affections,  are  generally  quite  involuntary,  and  independent 
of  reflection.  It  is  true  that  we  may,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  re¬ 
strain  or  inhibit  such  expressions  ;  but  this  is  done  by  a  special 
exertion  of  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  higher  centres,  which  can 
only  come  into  play  after  a  long  course  of  training,  and  which  is 
quite  absent  in  children  and  uneducated  persons. 

3.  The  cerebellum y  or  little  brain,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  and  following  divisions,  v/as  formerly  believed 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  reproductive  faculty  and  desire  ;  but  this  view 
has  recently  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Nor  has  the  cerebellum 
anything  to  do  with  the  reason,  volition,  or  consciousness  ;  for  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  deprived  of  the  higher  centres,  yet  left  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  cerebellum,  do  not  show  any  spontaneity  of  desire  or 
action,  and  will,  for  instance,  die  of  starvation  with  the  utmost  in¬ 
difference.  If,  however,  the  cerebellum  be  removed,  the  animal 
will  move  about  as  if  it  were  drunk.  It  is  not  paralysed,  and  will 
endeavour  to  carry  out  certain  movements,  but  there  is  an  utter 
want  of  precision  ;  and  even  the  most  desperate  efforts  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  steadying  the  body.  Tne  cerebellum  is  thus  shown  to  be 
the  organ  of  equilibration  of  the  body;  and  this  conclusion  from 
physiological  experiments  has  been  corroborated  by  observations  of 
disease  of  the  organ  in  man.  It  is  likewise  known  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  cerebellum  have  different  parts  allotted  to  them 
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in  tills  respect.  One  part  prevents  us  from  falling  forwards,  another 
from  falling  sideways  and  from  constantly  turning  round  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  while  a  third  is  intended  to  secure  us  from  falling  backwards. 

4.  The  central  ganglia,  which  constitute  the  fourth  great  division 
of  the  brain,  have  the  function  to  render  certain  complex  move¬ 
ments  which  are  intimately  connected  with  sensations,  and  which 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  only  excited  by  volition  and  consciousness, 
gradually,  as  it  were,  mechanical  and  automatic.  The  object  of 
this  contrivance  is  to  save  time  and  trouble  to  the  highest  portion 
of  the  brain,  viz.,  the  grey  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  these  latter  should  only  be  occupied  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  manifestations  of  life.  The  central  ganglia  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  the  confidential  servants  or  private  secretaries  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  undertake  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  in  order  to 
leave  the  grey  surface  at  liberty  for  the  finer  and  more  difiicult 
kinds  of  the  work  which  falls  to  our  lot  in  life.  Thus  we  have,  in 
childhood  and  youth,  to  learn  the  actions  of  walking,  talking, 
writing,  dressing,  dancing,  riding  on  horseback,  decent  eating  and 
drinking,  singing,  playing  of  musical  instruments,  &c.,  by  count¬ 
less  conscious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  hemispheres;  and  full  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  in  order  to  enable  us  to  carry  out 
such  movements  in  a  proper  manner.  But  the  older  we  grow,  the 
more  frequently  we  have  directed  our  minds  to  all  these  forms  of 
activity,  the  less  effort  will  eventually  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
consciousness  and  volition;  and  ultimately  all  such  movements  will 
be  performed  mechanically,  and  without  much,  if  any,  attention  to 
them  on  the  .part  of  the  grey  surface  of  the  brain.  A  man  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  writing  much  never  thinks  of  the  way  in  which  he 
forms  his  letters  on  the  paper,  over  which  his  pen  seems  to  fly  quite 
mechanically.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  various  kinds  of  needle¬ 
work,  embroidery,  playing  on  the  piano,  the  violin,  &c.  If,  each 
time  we  do  anything  of  that  sort,  a  conscious  effort  were  necessary 
for  all  the  different  parts  of  which  the  action  is  composed,  the  time 
at  our  disposal  would  not  suffice  for  the  hundredth  part  of  the  work 
which  we  actually  get  through  in  life  ;  and  some  forms  of  activity, 
such  as  finished  piano  and  violin  playing,  would  be  utier’y  impos¬ 
sible. 

A  key  is  thus  furnished  for  the  comprehension  of  many  singular 
occurrences  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable.  A  pia¬ 
nist,  for  instance,  finds  himself  playing  one  of  Rubenstein’s  sonatas 
by  heart,  and  is  perhaps  thinking  all  the  time  of  his  coming  trip  to 
Sv/itzerland,  or  something  else  which  may  happen  to  engage  his 
attention  ;  that  is,  the  central  ganglia  play  the  sonata,  while  the 
hemispheres  are  busy  elsewhere,  A  very  worthy  country  parson 
told  me  some  time  ago  that,  when  he  reads  prayers  at  church,  he 
does  so  quite  as  an  automaton,  for  his  mind  keeps  wandering  in  a 
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totally  different  direction.  A  man  who  knows  London  w  11  may 
\valk  from  liis  house  through  a  maze  of  streets  with  the  greatest 
precision  to  his  club,  where  he  arrives  without  having  given  the 
slightest  attention  either  to  the  act  of  walking  or  the  direction  he 
took,  but  having  been  quite  in  another  world  of  thoughts  all  the 
time  he  wa  .  on  his  way. 

Somnambulism  and  other  automatic  conditions,  which  are  ob¬ 
served  in  certain  states  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  may 
be  similarly  explained.  The  lower  centres  are  habitually  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  highest,  that  is,  the  hemispheres  ;  yet  this 
balance  of  power  may  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  illness  or  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  grey  surface,  and  the  central  ganglia  may  then  be¬ 
gin  to  act  in  their  own  fashion.  What  may  take  place  under  such 
circumstances  may  be  aptly  compared  to  certain  occurrences  which 
are  not  uncommon  when  the  family  is  out  of  towiq  and  the  servants 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  Supposing  the  hemispheres  to 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  lower  centres,  elaborate  actions  may 
take  place  which  may  have  all  the  appearance  of  deliber  te  inten¬ 
tion,  and  yet  for  which  the  person  who  commits  them  can  no  more 
be  held  responsible  than  the  absent  master  of  the  house  for  the 
misdoings  of  his  servants.  The  somnambulist  who  falls  from  the 
roof  of  a  house  and  is  killed  is  no  more  a  suicide  than  a  man  who 
in  the  state  of  epileptic  vertigo  commits  robbery,  arson,  or  murder, 
can  be  called  a  truly  responsible  criminal.  The  legal  mind  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these  facts,  as  shown 
by  convictions  to  penal  servitude  of  persons  who  should  have  been 
sent  to  hospitals  or  asvlums. 

5.  The  highest  development  of  brain-matter  is  found  in  the  Tiemi- 
spheres,  convolutions,  or  grey  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  base  of  all  mental  and  moral  activity.  This  portion  of  the 
brain,  which  may  be  called  the  seat  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  single  organ, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  thoroughly 
differentiated  organs,  each  one  of  which  possesses  certain  functions, 
yet  is  in  the  closest  possible  connection  vfith  all  the  others.  To  de¬ 
fine  all  these  various  organs  with  accuracy,  to  determine  their  inti¬ 
mate  structure  as  well  as  their  individual  energy,  and  to  trace  the 
physiological  and  pathological  alterations  which  they  undergo  dur¬ 
ing  the  natural  processes  of  development,  maturity,  and  decay,  and 
in  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  is  the  greatest  problem  for 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  twentieth  century  ;  and  when 
this  problem  is  solved,  a  complete  revolution  in  psychology  must 
be  the  result.  At  present,  however,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  this  inquiry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
of  any  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  human  mind. 

I  cannot  attempt,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  to  enter  at 
all  fully  into  the  labyrinth  of  these  convolutions,  but  must  be  satis- 
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fied  witli  a  rapid  survey  of  what  is  best  known  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  results  of  recent  researches  has  been 
to  show  that  the  faculty  of  intelligent  language,  as  distinguished 
from  simply  articulate  speech,  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the 
■  hemispheres  which  is  called  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  letters  and  words  is  effected  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  brain,  viz.,  the  medulla  ;  but  this  and  all  the  other  inferior  or¬ 
gans  concerned  in  speaking  form  only  as  it  were  the  instrument,  on 
which  that  small  portion  of  the  brain’s  surface  which  I  have  just 
named  is  habiiually  playi‘;?g.  Lower  centres  are  able  to  hear  spoken 
words,  and  to  see  written  words  ;  but  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  connection  which  exists  between  words  and  ideas,  and  the  faculty 
of  expressing  thoughts  in  sentences — that  is,  what  the  Greeks 
called  logos — only  reside  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution.  This 
discoverv  was  foreshadowed  bv  Gall,  but  actuallv  made  bv  Broca, 
who  likewise  found  that  the  left  hemisphere  is  altogether  more  im¬ 
portant  for  intellectual  manifestations  than  the  right,  and  is  chiefly 
trained  for  talking  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  finer  kinds  of  work 
which  we  have  to  perform  in  daily  life.  This  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  follo^ving  circumstances.  The  left  hemisphere  is  originally 
heavier  than  the  right ;  the  convolutions  are  more  abundantly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  left ;  and  finally,  the  left  is  more  abundantly 
provided  with  blood,  on  account  of  the  larger  calibie  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  which  supply  it.  Most  people  therefore  train  chiefly  the 
left  hemisphere  for  talking,  writing,  &c.  ;  they  are  left-brained  as 
they  are  right-handed.  A  preponderance  of  the  right  over  the  left 
hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  seems,  according  to  the  most  recent 
researches,  to  be  characteristic  of  certain  forms  of  insanity. 

Physiological  experiments  on  animals  point  to  the  conyolution  I 
have  just  named  as  being  concerned  in  language  ;  for  when  electri¬ 
city  is  applied  to  the  part  in  the  living  monkey  or  rabbit,  the  ani¬ 
mal  opens  its  mouth,  and  alternately  protrudes  and  retracts  the 
tongue.  But  far  more  convincing  proofs  have  been  furnished 
by  numerous  cases  of  disease  in  which  there  was  loss  of  language 
during  life,  and  where  after  death  a  lesion  limited  to  the  part  just 
^  named  was  discovered. 

A  boy,  aged  five,  who  was  a  great  chatterbox,  fell  out  of  the 
window  and  injured  the  left  frontal  bone,  which  was  found  de¬ 
pressed.  There  was  no  paralysis,  but  the  boy  had  entirely  lost  his 
lans'uage.  The  wound  healed  in  twentv-five  davs  ;  but  the  child, 
although  intelligent,  remained  dumb.  A  year  afterwards  he  was 
accidentally  drowned,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  injury  he  had 
received. 
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A  man  fell  witli  liis  horse,  but  got  up,  took  bold  of  the  reins,  and 
was  going  to  jump  into  the  saddle,  when  a  doctor  ivho  happened  to 
accompany  him  expressed  the  wish  to  make  an  examination.  It 
was  then  found  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  had  to  make  himself 
understood  by  pantomime.  A  small  wound  in  the  left  side  of  the 
forehead  was  found,  with  depression  of  bone  ;  but  there  was  no 
paralysis.  Inflammation  set  in,  the  patient  died,  and  at  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  a  fragment  of  bone  had  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  which  had  become 
softened. 

Talking,  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  are  habitually  done  by  the  left 
hemisphere  alone,  while  both  hemispheres  have  to  be  trained  for 
musical  performances.  Pianists  educate  them  both  equally,  while 
violinists  and  violoncello- players  have  to  train  them  dissimilarly; 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  requires  more  practice,  and 
is  more  difficult,  to  play  well  on  string-instruments  than  on  the  piano. 

A  man  who  has,  by  disease  or  injury,  lost  the  faculty  of  talking, 
is  generally  also  unable  to  write;  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  one  of  these  functions  persists  while  the  other  is  in  abeyance. 
Cases  of  this  latter  kind  show,  however,  that  there  are  really  two 
separate  centres  for  the  two  faculties  which  are  lying  very  close 
together,  and  therefore  generally  suffer  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
disease  affecting  them  be  still  more  extensive,  the  faculty  of  intelli¬ 
gent  pantomime  or  gesticulation  is  likewise  abolished.  Persons 
who  have  entirely  lost  their  language  may  still  be  able  to  play  chess, 
backgammon,  and  whist ;  and  they  have  been  observed  to  cheat  at 
cards  with  some  ingenuity.  They  may  also  be  sharp  in  business 
matters— -facts  tending  to  show  that  speech  and  intellect  do  not  run 
in  identical  grooves. 

Those  portions  of  the  hemispheres  which  correspond  to  the 
parietal  region  or  crown  of  the  head,  and  which  are  called  the 
parietal  lobes,  constitute  the  true  motor  region  of  the  brain's  sur¬ 
face,  and,  being  in  intimate  connection  with  another  portion  which 
is  the  materiil  base  of  the  intellect  and  mind,  have  been  called 
psycho  motor  centres,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  th:*  lower 
motor  centres  in  the  medulla,  the  central  ganglia,  &:c.  The  special 
functions  of  these  psycho-motor  centres  have  been  studied  by  the 
application  of  electricity,  by  destroying  them  in  the  living  animal, 
and  also  by  observation  of  certain  symptoms  at  the  bedside  ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  each  one  singly  serves  some  definite  purpose, 
as,  for  instance,  clenching  the  fist,  s\^i.mming,  grasping  something, 
raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  &:c.  Destruction  of  these  centres 
causes  paralysis  of  such  movements,  while  irritation  of  them  leads 
to  a  peculiar  form  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  convulsions  affect  only 
one  (the  opposite)  side  of  the  body,  and  where  there  is  generally  no 
loss  of  consciousness. 
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The  next  great  division  of  the  brain’s  surface  is  that  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull.  These  temporal  lobes 
of  the  hemispheres  are  intended  to  act  as  centres  for  sensory  percep¬ 
tions.  This  is  likewise  shown  by  galvanising  them  in  the  living 
animal,  and  by  localised  destruction  of  the  same.  One  portion  of 
the  temporal  lobe  is  the  centre  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  If  it  be 
destroyed,  deafness  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  result ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  electrified,  the  animal  is  seen. to  prick  up  its  earn  and 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  listening,  just  as  it  does  when  a  sudden 
noise  is  made  close  to  its  ear.  In  those  animals  wTiose  habits  of 
life  render  their  safety  dependent  upon  the  keenness  of  their  sense 
of  hearing,  as,  for  instance,  the  wild  rabbit  and  the  jackal,  galvan¬ 
isation  of  that  part  causes  not  only  pricking  of  ears  and  listening, 
but  also  a  quick  jump  to  the  side,  as  if  to  escape  from  some  danger 
which  would  be  announced  bv  a  loud  or  unusual  noise. 

9/ 

The  centre  for  the  sense  of  smell  is  situated  close  bv.  If  it  be 
electrified,  the  animal  begins  to  sniff,  as  if  it  smelt  something  strong, 
just  as  it  does  when  odoriferous  substances  are  placed  to  its  nose. 
Destruction  of  this  centre  causes  loss  of  smell.  It  is  particularly 
developed  in  animcJs  which  are  endowed  wutli  a  keen  sense  of 
smell,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits.  A  centre  for  the  perception 
of  taste  is  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Other  portions  of  the 
temporal  lobes  are  intended  for  the  sense  of  touch,  and  there  is  also 
a  visual  centre,  destruction  of  which  causes  blindness  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  All  these  centres  are  svmmetricallv  arranged  on  both 
sides,  the  left  in  the  brain  serving  for  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
and  vice  versa. 

A  third  portion  of  the  hemispheres  w^hich  we  have  to  consider 
are  the  posterior  or  occipital  lobes,  which  correspond  to  tlie  back  of 
the  head.  Their  structure  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  parts 
more  in  front,  and  they  receive  their  blood-supply  from  quite  a 
different  set  of  blood-vessels.  Electricity  has  apparently  no  influ¬ 
ence  noon  them,  and  destruction  of  their  substance  causes  neither 
paralysis  nor  loss  of  sensation.  Animals  from  which  these  lobes 
have  been  removed  continue  to  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and 
move  about  just  as  usual.  They  generally,  however,  refuse  to  eat, 
and  succumb  rapidly.  We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  these  lobes  as 
specially  connected  with  the  digestive  tract,  more  especially  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  also  with  the  reproductive  organs  ;  yet  the 
symptoms  of  disease  of  these  lobes  are  contradictory  and  perplex¬ 
ing,  and  our  knowledge  concerning  them  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  last  and  most  important  portion  of  the  hemispheres  consists 
of  the  anterior  or  frontal  lobes,  wdiich  corres|X)nd  to  the  forehead. 
They  are  the  actual  seat  of  the  intellect.  Injury  or  disease  of  these 
lobes  does  not  cause  any  impairment  of  motion  or  sensation  ;  and 
large  portions  of  brain-matter  have  occasionally  been  lost  through 
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wounds  in  these  parts  without  any  very  striking  symptoms,  such  as 
paralysis,  &c.,  following,  more  especially  it  the  lesion  was  confined 
to  one  side.  Patients  have  now  and  then  recovered  from  the  most 
fearful  injuries  to  the  anterior  lobes,  and  yet  been  able  to  go  about 
and  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  certain  occupations  ;  but 
it  has  always  been  shown,  on  close  examination,  that  there  had  been 
a  profound  change  in  the  character  and  behaviour  of  such  persons, 
and  that  their  temper  and  their  mental  and  moral  faculties  had  be¬ 
come  deteriorated.  In  a  verv  marked  case  of  this  kind,  which*  oc- 
curred  some  years  ago  in  a  previously  steady  and  clev'er  workman, 
there  was,  after  recovery  from  the  injury,  such  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  that  his  employers  had  to  discharge  him.  The 
balance  between  his  intellectual  faculties  and  his  animal  propensi¬ 
ties  had  evidently  been  destroyed.  He  had  become  capricious  and 
vacillating,  fitful,  impatient,  obstinate,  and,  as  far  as  intellectual 
capacir.y  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  a  child,  which,  however, 
had  the  animal  passions  of  a  strong  man.  In  consonance  with  such 
cases  is  Ferrier’s  experience  with  monkeys  in  whom  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  these  lobes.  The  animals  did  not  appear  to  have  lost  the' 
power  of  motion  or  sensation,  but  there  was  an  alteration  in  their 
character.  While  previously  to  the  operation  they  were  actively 
interested  in  their  surroundings,  and  pried  into  everything  which 
came  within  their  sphere,  they  had  after  it  become  dull  and  apa¬ 
thetic,  readily  dozed  oft  to  sleep,  or  wandered  to  and  fro  in  a  list¬ 
less  manner  ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  they  had  lost  the  faculty 
of  attentive  and  intelligent  observation. 
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The  anterior  lobes  have  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  organic 
base  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  principal 
part  of  the  work  done  in"  life  consists  of  certain  movements  or  ac¬ 
tions,  which  are  the  more  or  less  immediate  consequence  of  sen-.a- 
tions  and  desires  which  we  experience  ;  but  apart  from  the  power 
of  performing  such  actions,  we  possess  the  faculty  of  restraining  or 
Inhibiting  them,  in  spite  of  being  urged  to  their  performance  by 
sensations  or  desires.  This  inhibitory  action  is  again  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  with¬ 
out  which  none  of  the  higher  intellectual  operations  are  possible. 
The  anterior  lobes  are  therefore  inhibitory  centres,  intended  for  tlio 
highest  kind  of  mental  work  and  moral  control.  They  are  small  in 
idiots  and  the  lower  animals,  larger  in  monkeys,  largest  in  man  ; 
and  their  peculiarly  large  and  abundant  development  is  found  to 
coincide  with  the  highest  development  of  intellectual  power. 

It  is  probable  that  a  special  evolution  of  certain  parts  of  these 
lobes  will  be  found  to  coincide  vvith  the  presence  of  ceidain  special 
aptitudes  and  talents  in  individuals  ;  but  of  this  nothing  definite  is 
known,  and  there  is  in  this  direction  an  immense  field  still  open 
for  patient  and  intelligent  inquiry. 

JuLirs  Althaus,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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ON  THE  UTILITY  TO  FLOWERS  OF  THEIR  BEAUTY. 

The  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper  is  how 
far  the  l>eauty  of  blossoms  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  utility  of 
this  beauty  to  the  plant  producing  them.  It  is  manifestly  only  one 
particular  case  of  a  larger  inquiry  whether  the  beauty  which  Nature 
exhibits  can  be  accounted  for  by  it«  utility. 

These  questions  connect  themselves  with'  some  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  philosophy  of  the  universe.  Is  the  system  of  the 
universe  intellectual,  or  is  it  purely  material  ?  Is  there  an  ordering 
mind,  or  is  there  merely  blind  and  struggling  matter  ?  Are  there 
final  causes  as  well  as  material  causes,  or  are  there  material  causes 
onlv? 

These  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  opposite 
senses,  from  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  to  the  present  hour  ;  and 
during  all  that  period  of  time  the  battle  has  been  raging — ^and  has 
spread,  too,  over  the  whole  realm  of  Nature.  Scarcely  any  branch 
of  natural  science  exists  which  has  not  furnished  materials  for  at 
least  a  skirmish  ;  so  that  it  requires  an  experienced  and  impartial 
eye  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  the  true  fortunes  of  the  content 
over  the  whole  field  of  battle.  True  it  is,  that  for  every  man  th© 
question  between  the  two  theories  has  to  be  decided  by  somewhat 
simpler  considerations  than  any  such  survey.  Something  in  every 
man  seems  inevitably  to  determine  him  towards  either  the  intel¬ 
lectual  or  the  material  theory  of  things. 

The  existence  of  beautv  in  the  world  is  a  verv  remarkable  fact. 
On  the  theory  of  a  Divine  and  beneficent  Creator,  this  fact  has 
seemed  no  difficulty  ;  but  the  theory  of  a  mere  blind  fermentation 
of  matter  gives  no  account  of  it,  except  as  a  mere  accident,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  should  be  perhaps  a  very  rare  and  un¬ 
usual  accident.  Hence  the  existence  of  beauty  has  from  of  old 

* 

been  a  favourite  theme  of  the  theistic  jDelievers.  “  Let  them  know 
how  much  better  the  Lord  of  them  is/'  savs  the  author  of  the  Wis* 
dom  of  Solomon,  speaking  of  tlie  works  of  Nature,  “  for  the  first 
Author  of  beauty  hath  created  them  ....  for  by  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  the  creatures  proportionably  the  Maker  of  them  is 
seen.'’*  The  same  familiar  view  has  lately  been  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  “  Reign  of  Law”:f 

“  It  woul  j  be  to  doubt  tbe  evidence  of  onr  senses  and  of  our  reason,  or  else  to 
assume  hypotheses  of  which  there  is  no  proof  whatever,  if  we  were  to  doubt  that 
mere  ornament,  mere  variety,  ate  as  much  an  end  and  aim  in  the  workshop  of 
Nature  as  they  are  known  to  be  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweller 
Why  should  they  not  ?  The  love  and  desire  of  these  Is  universal  in  the  mind  of 
man.  It  is  seen  not  more  distinctly  in  the  highest  forms  of  civilized  art  than 


^  Wisdom,  xiii.,  8-5. 
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in  the  habits  of  the  rudest  savage,  who  covers  with  elaborate  carving  the  handle 
of  his  war-clab  or  the  prow  of  his  canoe.  Is  it  likely  that  this  universal  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  mind  of  man  should  be  wholly  without  relation  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  his  Creator  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye  to  see  beauty,  shall  He  not  see 
it  ?  He  that  gave  the  human  hand  its  cunning  to  work  for  beauty,  shall  His  hand 
never  work  for  it  ?  How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  all  the  beauty  of  the  world — 
for  the  careful  provision  made  for  it  where  it  is  only  the  secondary  object,  not  the 
first  i  ” 

But  even  if  beautj  be  always  associated  with  utility  and  have  in 
fact  been  brought  about  by  its  utility,  it  may  nevertheless  have 
been  an  object  in  the  mind  of  a  Divine  artificer,  wdio  may  have  been 
minded  to  use  the  one  as  a  means  and  end  to  the  other.  We  may 
therefore,  I  think,  approach  the  subject  with  a  perfect  freedom  from 
any  theological  bias. 

The  whole  subject  will,  I  believe,  be  felt  by  some  persons  to  be. a 
piece  of  moonshine — the  w^hole  discussion  fit  for  eloudiand,  not  for 
this  practical  solid  tvorid  of  ours. 

Beauty,  such  i3ersons  ’would  say,  is  not  a  real  thing,  an  objective 
fact :  it  is  a  part  of  man,  not  of  the  ’world — it  is  in  him  who  sees, 
not  in  the  thing  seen  .  it  is  seen  by  ojie  man  in  one  tiling — by  an¬ 
other  man  in  another. 

To  this  it  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  relation  of  any 
one  external  thing  to  any  one  mmd  which  produces  the  peculiar 
condition  which  we  call  the  perception  of  beauty,  is  a  fact,  and,  like 
every  other  single  fact,  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  But  when 
we  find  that  there  are  forms  of  beauty,  such  as  the  beauty  of  sun¬ 
light,  which  operate  alike  on  all  men,  and,  it  would  seem,  on  all 
sensitive  beings— -when  we  find  that  the  brilliant  flowei’S  which  at. 
tract  the  child  in  the  field  or  the  lady  in  the  drawing-  room,  attract 
the  insect  tribes— we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  great  body 
of  persistent  relations,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  as  unreal 
or  as  unimportant. 

But,  again,  there  is  ugliness  in  the  world  ;  and  one  ugly  thing,  it 
is  suggested,  destroys  all  your  deductions  from  beauty.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  very  important  fact  for  any  one  to  grapple  with  who 
proposes  to  give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  presence  of  . 
beauty  in  the  universe  ;  but  for  me,  who  am  only  inquiring  whether 
and  how  far  beauty  is  useful,  it  is  not  really  material,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  beauty  as  ’well  as  ugliness  exists  in  the  world. 
This  much  I  will  say  in  passing,  that,  to  my  mind,  the  balance  of 
things  is  in  favour  of  beauty  and  against  ugliness — the  tendency  is 
in  favour  of  beauty,  not  ugliness,  and  that  tendency  may  he  a  vciy 
important  thing  to  think  of. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  ’^ve  recognize  ugliness  seems  to  make 
our  recognition  of  beauty  more  important  ;  for  it  shows  that  the 
perception  of  beauty  Ls  not  mere  habit,  and  that  \ye  have  an  inward 
and  independent  judgment  on  the  matter — we  are  able  to  approve 
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the  one  thing  on  the  score  of  beauty,  and  to  reject  the  other  as 
ugly. 

Even  allowing-  fnllj  for  tlie  existence  of  ugliness,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  world  around  us  presents  a  vast  mass  of  beauty — 
complex,  diverse,  commingled,  and  not  easily  admitting  of  analysis. 
It  is  common  alike  to  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  realms  of  Nature. 
The  pageants  of  the  sky  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  forms  of 
the  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  glory  of  the  hills,  the  awful 
sublimity  of  the  stars—these,  and  a  thousand  things  in  Nature,,  fill 
the.  soul  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  the  art  neither  of  the  poet, 
nor  of  the  philosopher,  nor  of  the  painter  can  come  near  to  depict. 
We  are  moved  and  overcome,  sometimes  by  this  object  of  l^eauty^ 
sometimes  by  that,  hut  yet  more  by  the  complex  mass  of  glory  of 
the  universe. 

“  For  Katnre  beats  in  perfect  tune, 

And  rounds  witii  rhyme  her  every  rune ; 

Whether  she  work  on  land  or  sea, 

Or  hide  underground  her  alchemy. 

Thoa  caiisfe  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 

But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 

And  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake.” 

As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  utility  of  this  pro¬ 
miscuous  and  multitudinous  crowd  of  beauties — ^and  it  seems  not 
likely  that  such  an  attempt  can  yet  be  made  with  success ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  are  therefore  likely  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  impress  most  men  with  the  sen^e  of  l^auty  for  beauty’s  sake. 
But  ill  respect  of  certain  particular  and  separable  instances,  the  at¬ 
tempt  has  recently  been  made  to  show  that  the  beauty  exhibit-ed  is 
useful  to  the  structure  exhibiting  it,  and  consequently  that  it  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  strictly  utilitarian  principle  of  the  survival 

of  the  fittest — one  instance  in  which  this  has  been  most  notablv  at- 

« 

tempted  being  in  respect  of  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Let  us  consider 
how  far  beauty  can  thus  be  accounted  for  in  this  particular  case. 

There  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  this  course  ;  for  beauty  is  a 
thing  about  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  argue  ;  it  is  too  subtle,  too 
evanescent,  too  disputable,  to  afford  an  easy  material  for  tbe  logical 
or  scientific  crucible  ;  and  these  difficulties  we  shall  best  surmount 
by  in  the  first  place  isolating  certain  beautiful  things  for  our  con¬ 
sideration,  and  limiting  to  them  our  inquiry  into  how  far  each  of 
the  rival  theories  is  sufficient  to  explain  their  existence.  We  shall 
thus  try  to  narrow  the  great  controversy  to  very  definite  and  dis¬ 
tinct  issues. 

“Flowers,”  says  Mr.  Darmn,-'  “rank  amongst  the  most  beaiattfal  productions 
of  Nature,  and  tiiey  have  become,  through  natural  selection,  beautiful,  or  rather 


^  “  Origin  of  Spedes  ”  (4th  Ed-1,  p.  239. 
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conspicuous  in  contrast  with  the  greenness  of  the  leaves,  that  the  /  mi^ht  be  easily 
observed  and  visited  by  insects,  so  that  their  fertilization  might  be  favoured.  I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion,  from  finding  it  an  invariable  rule,  that  when  a  fiov/er 
is  fertilized  by  tnc  wind  it  never  has  a  gaily-coloured  corolla.  Again,  several 
plants  hah  tually  produce  two  kinds  of  flowers  :  one  kind  open  and  coloured,  so 
as  to  attract  insects  ;  the  other  closed  and  not  coloured,  destitute  of  nectar,  and 
never  visited  by  insects.  We  may  safely  conclude  that,  if  insects  had  never  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  vegeta.ion  would  not  have  been  decked  with 
beautiful  flowers,  but  would  have  produced  only  such  poor  flowers  as  arono'.v 
borne  by  our  firs,  oaks,  nut  and  ash  trees,  by  the  grasses,  by  spinach,  docks,  and 
nettles.” 


No  Olio  can  doubt  wbo  watches  a  meadow  on  a  summer’s  day  iliat 

»  _ 

insects  are  attracted  by  the  scent  and  colours  of  the  flowers.  Tho 
whole  field  is  busy  with  their  jubilant  hum.  These  little  creatures 
have  the  same  sense  of  beauty  that  we  have.  What  room  there  is 
for  thought  ill  that  fact  !  There  is  a  subtle  bond  of  mental  union 
between  ourselves  and  tlie  creatures  whom  we  so  often  despiso. 
There  is  a  joy  widespread  and  multiplied  beyond  our  highest  calcu¬ 
lation.  What  a  deadly  blow  to  that  egotism  of  man  which  thinks 
of  all  beauty  as  made  for  him  alone  ! 

But  I  return  to  the  argument.  We  hav(3  presented  to  our  notice 
three  kinds  oc  attraction  which  operate  upon  insects — the  conspicu¬ 
ousness  of  colour  and  form,  the  beauty  of  the  smell,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  taste  of  the  honey.  No  one,  as  I  have  said,  who  watches  a 
meadow  or  a  garden  on  a  summer’s  day  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  or  question  the  direct  action  of  in¬ 
sects  m  producing  the  fertilization  of  flowers.  In  that  sense  the 
beauty  of  a  flower  is  clearly  of  direct  use  to  tlie  flower  which  ex¬ 
hibits  it.  It  is  better  for  it  that  it  should  be  fertilized  bv  insects 
than  not  fertilized  at  all;  hut  is  it  better  for  it  to  be  fertilized  by  in¬ 
sects  than  not  fertilized  at  all?  hut  is  it  better  for  it  to  be  fertilized 
by  insects  than  by  the  wind,  or  by  some  other  agency,  if  such 
exist  ? 

This  shall  be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  But  before  we  can  answer 
it,  we  must  go  a  little  afield  and  collect  some  other  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  conclusion  that  beauty  is  useful  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
flower  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  general  phenomena  of  a  summer 
meadow.  It  is  confirmed  by  many  otlior  observations.  Flowers 
y  are  not  merely  attractive  in  themselves  ;  they  are  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  attractive  by  their  grouping.  Sometimes  flowers  individ¬ 
ually  small  are  gathered  into  the  heads,  or  spikes,  or  bunches,  or 
umbels,  and  so  produce  a  more  conspicuous  efcect  than  would  result 
from  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  flowers  ;  sometimes  yet  more 
minute  flowers  or  florets  are  gathered  togethf^r  into  what  appears  a 
single  flower,  and  often  have  the  outer  florets  so  modified  both  in 
shape  and  colour  as  to  produce  the  general  effect  of  one  very  bril¬ 
liant  blossom,  as  in  the  daisy  or  the  marigold. 
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Sometimes  the  same  result  is  produced  by  the  massing  of  small 
llowers  into  dense  cushions  of  bright  colour/’***'  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  common  occurrence  with  Alpine  flowers;  and  this  mode 
of  growth,  as  well  as  the  great  size  of  many  Alpine  blossoms,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  great  brilliance  of  AL 
pine  plants  as  compared  with  their  congeners  of  the  lowlands,  have 
all  been  explained  by  reference  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  insects 
in  the  Alpine  heights,  and  the  consequent  necessity,  if  the  plants 
are  to  survive,  that  they  should  offer  strong  attractions  to  their 
needful  friends,  f  A  similar  explanation  has  been  offered  for  Ihe 
brilliant  colours  of  Arctic  flowers.  J 

Furtlrermore,  this  curious  fact  exists,  that  of  flov/ering  plants  a 
large  number  do  not  ripen  or  put  forward  their  pistils  and  stamens 
at  the  same  periods  of  their  growdh  :  in  some  cases  the  pistil  is 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen  whilst  the  anthers  are  immature  and 
not  ready  to  supply  it  :  such  are  called  preterogynous.  In  other 
cases  the  anthers  are  ripe  before  the  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  the 
pollen  :  these  are  proterandrous.  In  either  case  the  same  event 
happens — that  the  ovules  can  never  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of 
the  same  blossom,  nor  without  some  foreign  agency,  generally  that 
of  insects. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  large  number  of  plants,  including  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  with  unsymmetrical  blossoms,  of  which  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  been  shown  to  be  specially  adapted  by  various  mechanical 
contrivances  for  insect  agency.  Nothing,  as  is  well  known,  is 
more  marvellous  than  the  variety  and  subtlety  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  purpose  which  exist  in  orchidaceous  plants,  as  explained  by 
the  patience  and  genius  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  con- 
spiciiousness  is  one  of  the  agencies  in  force  for  the  fertilization  of 
flowers  ;  that,  to  use  the  recent  language  of  Mr.  Darwin,  ‘  ‘  flowers 
are  not  only  delightful  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  display 
most  wonderful  adaptations  for  various  purposes.  ”§ 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  evidence  which  is  affirmative  and 
in  favour  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  beauty  in  flowers  ; 
we  have  found  clearly  that  beauty,  or  rather  conspicuousness,  is  in 
many  cases  useful  to  the  plant.  But  beauty  is  by  no  means  the 
only  agency  in  this  necessary  process.  On  the  contrary,  the  agen¬ 
cies  actually  in  operation  are  very  numerous. 

As  Mr.  Da.rwin  points  out  in  the  passage  I  have  cited,  and  still 
more  at  large  in  his  work  ''On  the  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,” 
a  large  proportion  of  existing  plants  are  fertilized  by  the  action  of 
the  v/ind  ;  and  again,  many  plants  bear  two  kinds  of  flowmrs,  the 

^  Wallacs,  “Tropical  Nature,”  p.  232.  +  Jdid.,  p  232.  $  Jdid.,  p.  237, 

§  “  Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests,”  by  Kerner,  translated  by  Ogle.  Pref¬ 
atory  Letter. 
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one  conspicuous  and  attractive  to  insects,  tlie  other  inconspicuous 
and  which  never  open  to  admit  the  activity  either  of  insects  or  of 
the  wind.  Moreover,  there  are  various  other  agencies  called  into 
play.  Some  plants,  such  as  i\\Q  Hypericum  perf or  at  iim,  one  of  the 
Commonest  of  the  St.  John’s  Worts,  and  probably  the  bindweed, 
are,  it  seems,  fertilized  by  the  withering  of  the  corolla,  which  nat- 
urallv  brino's  the  stamens  into  contact  with  the  stvle,  and  so  trans- 
fers  the  pollen  grains  from  the  one  to  the  other.*  Other  plants, 
again,  such  as  the  common  centaury  {Erytlirceci  centauriurn)  and 
the  Chlora  perfoUata,  are  fertilized  by  the  closing  of  the  corolla 
over  the  anthers  and  stigma,  not  in  the  death  but  in  the  sleep  of 
the  plant. f  In  the  brilliant  autumnal  Golchicum,  and  in  the  Steru- 
hergicc,  again,  according  to  Dr.  Kerner,  Nature  has  recourse  to  a 
more  complex  machinery  :  the  corolla  first  closes  over  the  anthers, 
which  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the  stigma,  and  takes  off  some  of 
the  pollen;  a  growth  of  the  corolla  carries  the  pollen  dust  to  the  level 
of  the  stigma,  and  a  second  closing  of  the  corolla  transfers  the  pol¬ 
len  to  the  stigmatic  surface.  The  pollen  has  been  made  to  ascend 
to  its  proper  place  by  an  arrangement  which  reminds  one  of  the 
man-engine  of  a  Cornish  mine. if  A  similar  arrangement  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  occurring  in  the  bright-flov/ered  PedicuUtris.% 

Let  us  take  another  group  of  beautiful  flowers  which  adorn  our 
greenhouses. and  our  tables  :  I  mean  the  Asclepiadm,  to  which  the 
Stephanotis  and  the  Hoy  a  belong.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
the  beauty  of  its  scent  as  well  as  of  its  flowers.  Both  present 
flowers  not  merely  conspicuous  in  themselves  from  their  size,  form, 
and  colour,  but  conspicuous  also  by  reason  of  their  grouping.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  Ave  should  expect  that  beauty  should  justify  itself  by 
its  utility.  But  the  facts  appear  to  be  just  the  other  Avay.  The 
pollen  is  collected  together  into  waxy  masses,  AAdiich  are  arranged 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  on  the  pistil ;  and  the  pollen  tubes  pass 
from  the  pollen  grains  AAdiilst  still  enclosed  Avithin  the  anthers,  and 
so  bring  about  fertilization  Avithout  the  intervention  of  insect  agency. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  Asclepiadoe  can  liaAm  become  beautiful 
for  the  sake  of  an  ageiicA-"  of  Avhich  theA"  neA^er  aA*ail  themselAms. 

Our  common  Fumitory  has  not  A’ery  conspicuous  flowers,  but 
still  they  have  considerable  attractiAmness  of  form  and  still  more  of 
colour,  due  both  to  the  indiAudual  blossom  and  to  their  grouping 
together  ;  and  yet  Fuma,ria  is  said  to  be  self-fertile.  || 

*  Hen3low,“  On  Self-Fertilization.”  Trans.  Linn.  Society,  2nd  series, “Botany,” 
i.,  p  82A.  Query :  Is  not  this  the  case  AAUth  the  Taosonm  of  our  greenhouses  ? 

t  HensloAv,  sup..  329. 

t  Kerner,  p.  11.  These  statements  appear  to  me,  though  made  by  a  very  accom' 
plished  observer,  to  require  verification."  My  OAvn  observations  on  the  Golchicum 
(which  have  been  only  very  imperfect)  Avould  have  led  me  to  incliue  to  a  different 
conclusion.  J  Kerner,  p.  12. 

S  Lubbock’s  “Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  insecU,”  p.  5ix. 
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A  mucli  more  brilliantly  coloured  member  of  tlie  same  family  i?? 
the  Dicentra  {Diclytra)  spectahilis,  so  familiar  in  our  gardens,  xlny 
one  who  examines  the  dowers  of  tijis  species  will  continually  find 
the  pollen  grains  transferred  to  the  stigma  vrithout  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  fiower  ever  having  opened  so  as  to  allow  of  insect 
agencv.  Dr.  Lindlev  has  given  an  account  of  the  mechanism  for 
self-fertilization  ;  and  this  fiower  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 


an  elaborate  study  by  tne  German  botanist,  Hildebrand,!  and  he 
concurs  in  the  view  that  the  anthers  inevitabiv  communicate  their 
pollen  to  the  pistil,  and  that  as  the  result  of  a  very  complicated 
and  subde  arrangement  of  the  parrs,  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  without  diagrams.  But  he  believes  that  in 
addition  to  the  arrangements  for  self-fertilization,  another  arrange- 
ment  exists  for  producing  cross-fe:  lization  by  insects  ;  but  as  the 
plant  has  never  produced  seed  under  his  observation,  he  is  unable 
to  tell  whether  one  mode  of  fertilization  is  more  useful  than  tae 
other.  I  think  the  evidence  of  the  self-fertilization  is  far  clearer 


than  that  of  the  cross-fertilizat  on. 


Now,  if  the  Dicentroj  has  become  beautiful  in  order  to  attract  in¬ 
sects,  it  must  have  dene  so  through  a  long  series  of  developments, 
for  its  adaptation  to  their  agency  is  of  the  most  complex  kind.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  either  that,  side  by  side  with  this  develop¬ 
ment  for  cross-fertilization,  there  has  been  also  developed  another 
complex  arrangement  for  self-fertilization,  or  that  an  earlier  com¬ 
plex  arrangement  for  self-fertilization  should  have  survived  tlirough 
the  changes  necessary  to  render  the  fiower  fit  for  insect  fertilization. 
The  co-existence  in  one  organism  of  two  complex  schemes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  objects,  and  the  interlacing  of  those  two  schemes  in  one 
beautiful  fiower  (which,  if  Hildebrand  be  right,  occurs  in  the  Di¬ 
centra),  seem  to  be  things  very  improbable  it'  the  beautiful  fiower 
has  become  what  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  one  only  of  those  objects. 
These  speculations  may  be  premature  as  regards  the  particular 
flower  ;  but  the  co-existence  of  two  modes  of  fertilization  is  not 
peculiar  to  Dicentra  and  seems  to  furnish  material  for  important 
reflection. 


Yet  one  more  plant  must  be  considered.  The  Loam  aiirantiaca 
is  a  creeper  which  grows  freely  in  our  gardens,  and  has  large  and 
briliiantlv  coloured  scarlet  flowers  turned  up  with  vellow.  Its 

seeds  .set  freelv  in  cultivation.  The  means  bv  which  fertilization 

«■  • 

is  effected  are — unless  my  observations  have  misled  me — very  pecu¬ 
liar.  When  the  flower  first  unfolds,  the  numerous  stamens  are 
found  collected  together  in  bundles  in  depressions  or  folds  of  the 
petals  ;  after  a  while  the  antliers  begin  to  move,  and  one  after  the 


Lindlev.  “  Veg.  King.,*’  436. 

+  "  Ueber  die  Be^tanbuhgsvorrichtTingen  bei  den  Fumariaceen,”  in  Pringsheim’s 
“  Jahrbncb,”  vol.  Hi.,  part  iv.,  p.  453.  1S70* 
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other  the  stamens  pass  upwards  from  their  nests  in  the  petals,  and 
gather  in  a  thick  group  roiind  the  style  ;  subsequently  a  downward 
and  backward  movement  begins,  which  brings  the  anthers  against 
the  pistils,  and  restores  the  stamens  nearly  to  their  old  position, 

but  with  exhausted  and  faded  anthers.  I  have  never  seen  anv  in- 

•> 

sects  at  work  on  the  dowers,  and  yet  I  find  the  plant  to  be  a  free 
seeder. 

So  long  ago  as  1840  M.  Fromond  enumerated  several  conspicuous 
flowers  in  wliich,  according  to  his  observations,  fertilization  was 
effected  without  the  agency  of  either  the  wind  nr  insects.-  And 
much  more  recently  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Meehan,  has  given  a 
list  of  eleven  genera,  amongst  others,  in  which  he  has  observed  the 
pistils  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  plant  before  the  flower  has 
opened,  and  in  the  one  case  which  lie  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
it  was  found  that  the  pollen  tubes  were  descending  through  the 
pistil  towards  the  ovarium,  f  Amongst  the  genera  he  names  were 
Westaria,  LathyraSy  Ballola,  Circes  Genistay  Pisurfiy  and  Linaria. 

Tho  instances  wliich  I  have  given  are  mostly  from  plants  familiar 
in  our  fields,  our  gardens,  or  our  greenhouses.  They  are,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  make  us  pause  f  efore  we  conclude  that  ail  conspicuous 
flowers  are  fertilized  bv  insect  agencv.  It  mav  be  that  Bacon's 
warning  to  attend  as  carefully  to  negative  as  to  affirmative  instances 
has  been  a  little  forgotten.  Moreover,  these  instances  seem  to  show 
that  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  all  flowers  are  fertil¬ 
ized  either  by  insects  or  by  the  wind  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
more  the  subject  is  considered  the  more  complex  will  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  fertilization  be  found  to  be. 

The  agencies  to  which  I  have  last  referred  exist,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  in  beautiful  and  conspicuous  flowers  ;  and  yet  act  indepen - 
dentlv  of  that  beautv  and  that  consnictiousness  :  so  that  in  each  in- 

y  ,  ^  1, 

stance  these  facts  are,  on  the  utilitarian  theory,  unexplained  and 
residual  phenomena.  They,  therefore,  demand  earnest  inquiry. 
For  the  existence  of  a  single  residual  phenomenon  is  notice  to  the 
inquirer  that  he  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject  ;  that  Lis 
theory  is  either  not  the  truth  or  not  the  ^  hole  truth. 

Do  the  facts  justify  us  in  concluding  that  insect  fertilization  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  plant  than  fertilization  by  the  wind  or  any 
other  agency  ?  Do  they  afford  any  sufficient  cause  for  that  change 
from  the  one  mode  of  fertilization  to  the  other  which  has  been  sag- 
gested  ?  The  facts  hearing  on  these  questions  are  very  remarkable  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  plants  produce  two  kinds  of  blos¬ 
som,  the  one  conspicuous  and  the  other  inconspicuous  ;  the  cue 

*  Link.  “Report  on  Progress  of  Botany  during  1841,*’  translated  bv  Lankester 
(Ray  Society,  ]S45t,  p. 

■••Meehan,  “On  Fertilization  by  Insect  Agencv.”  Gardeners'  CAronicie,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1S7?.  '  '  - 
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visited  by  insects,  the  other  self- fertilizing.  Recent  observation 
shows  that  those  deist ogamons  flowers,  as  they  are  called,  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  great  variety  of  plants. In  the  violet  they  are  found  to 
exist,  being  seen  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  all  the  more 
brilliant  flowers  have  gone.  The  one  flower  has  everything  in  its 
favour — honey  and  a  beauty  of  colour  and  of  smell  that  has  passed 
into  a  proverb — and  it  opens  its  blue  wings  to  the  visits  of  the  in¬ 
sect  tribe  in  the  season  of  their  utmost  jollity  and  life.  The  other 
has  everything  against  it  :  it  is  inconspicuous,  scentless,  ugly, 
and  closed.  And  yet,  which  succeeds  the  better  ?  which  produces 
the  more  seed  ?  T iie  cleistogamous,  and  not  the  brilliant  flowers  : 
the  victory  is  with  ugliness,  and  not  with  beautv. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Impatiens  fidva.  This  is  an  American 
plant,  closely  akin  to  the  balsam  of  our  gardens,  which  has  now 
thoroughly  established  itself  on  the  banks  of  some  of  our  rivers,  as 
the  Wev,  and  the  tributary  stream  that  runs  through  the  Abinger 
and  Shere.  It  has  attractive  flowers  hung  on  the  dantiest  flower- 
stalks.  It  has  also  little  green  flowers  that  nev^r  open  and  almost 
escape  attention  ;  and  yet  they,  and  not  the  large  flowers,  are  the 
great  source  of  seed  vessels  to  the  plant — the  great  security  that 
the  life  of  the  race  will  be  continued,  f  Again,  ugliness  has  borne 
away  the  palm  of  utility  from  beauty. 

So,  too,  in  America  the  same  happens  with  the  Specularia  per- 
foliata  :  in  shady  situations  all  its  flowers  are  said  to  be  cleistoga¬ 
mous,  and  to  be  wonderfully  productive  and  strong,  j: 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  in  these  cases  are  such  as  to  make 
them  of  the  last  importance  in  our  inquiry  into  the  utility  of  beauty  ; 
for  in  each  case  we  are  comparing  a  conspicuous  and  an  inconspicu¬ 
ous  flower  in  the  very  same  plant.  The  conditions  seem  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  error  in  the  result. 

Two  explanations  have  been  suggested  of  the  origin'  of  these 
cleistogamous  flowers  :  according  to  the  one,  they  are  the  earliest 
form  of  the  flowers  ;  according  to  the  other  view,  thev  are  degraded 
forms  of  the  more  beautiful  flowers. §  For  our  purpose  it  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  of  the  two  explanations  is  correct  ;  for  either  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  beauty  has  diminished  the  utility  of  the  flower,  or 
the  loss  of  beauty  has  increased  the  utility  :  in  either  event,  utility 

and  beautv  are  dissociated  one  from  the  other. 

•> 

Another  experiment  Xature  presents  us  with,  in  which  the  con- 

*  For  the  whole  snbiect  cf  these  most  curious  flowers,  see  Mr.  Darwin’s  hook 
“On  the  Diflerent  Forms  cf  Flowers”  :  Rev.  G.  Ilenslow,  Tr.  Linn.  Society, 
“  Botany,” -ind  series,  vol.  i.,  p  317;  Mr.  Bennett,  Journal  of  Linn.  Society, 
“  Botany,”  xiii.,  p.  147,  xvii.,  p,  2-i9. 

t  Bennett,  Journal  or  Linn.  Society,  “Botany,”  xiii.,  p.  147. 

t  Meehan,  “  On  Fertilization.”  ubi  siipra. 

§  Bennett,  “On  Cleistogamous  Flowers,”  Linn.  Society’s  Journal,  “Botany,” 
p.  27S,  has  shown  tliat  the  latter  is  probably  the  correct  view. 
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ditions  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rigorously  exclusive  of  error. 
The  vast  majority  of  orchidaceous  plants  arc,  as  already  mentioned, 
dependent  on  insect  agency  for  fertilization,  and  present  a  marvel¬ 
lous  variety  of  contrivances  for  affecting  cross-fertilization  through 
I  their  activity.  But  one  of  our  orchids  (the  Bee  orchis)  is  self-fer¬ 
tilized.  I  hardly  know  anything  in  vegetable  life  more  striking  or 
beautiful  than  to  see  its  delicate  pollinaria  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
inflorescence  descending  on  to  the  stigmatic  surface  and  so  yielding 
their  pollen  grains  to  the  fertilization  of  their  own  blossom  ;  and 
yet  the  Bee  orchis  has  been  found  by  observers  to  be  as  free  a  seed¬ 
er  as  any  of  its  tribe.  Here  the  beauty  and  conspicuousness  of  the 
blossom,  which  are  very  great,  are,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  useless  ; 
the  plant  gains  nothing  by  the  attractiveness  which  it  offers,  and 
the  colouring  and  ornamentation  of  the  blossom  are,  on  the  theory 
of  utility,  residual  phenomena. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  change  from  wind  or  self-fertili¬ 
zation  can,  so  to  speak,  commend  itself  to  the  flower  on  the  score 
either  of  economy  or  success.  If  the  anemophilous  blossom  must 
produce  somewhat  more  pollen  than  the  entomophilous,  it  saves  the 
great  expenditure  of  material  and  vital  force  requisite  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  large  and  conspicuous  corolla.  The  one  is  fertilized 
by  every  wind  that  blows;  the  other,  especially  in  the  case  of  highly- 
specialized  flowers  like  the  orchids,  may  be  incapable  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion  except  by  a  very  few  insects.  The  celebrated  Madagascar 
orchid  Angr cecum  can  be  fertilized,  it  is  said,  only  by  a  moth  with 
a  proboscis  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long — a  moth  so  rare  or  local 
that  it  is  as  yet  known  to  naturalists  only  by  prophecy.  It  is  difidcult 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  benefleial  for  the  plant’s  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  to  exchange  as  the  fertilizing  agent  the  universal  wind  for 
this  most  localized  insect. 

And  here  another  line  of  evidence  comes  in  and  demands  consid¬ 
eration.  The  face  of  Nature,  as  we  now  see  it,  has  not  been  always 
exhibited  by  the  world.  The  flora,  like  the  fauna,  of  the  world  has 
changed  :  how  has  it  changed  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  ? 
Does  it  give  any  testimony  to  that  becoming  beautiful  of  the  flowers 
of  plants  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  refers  ?  The  answer  is  not  a  very 
certain  one,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record, 
of  the  probability  that  beautiful  plants,  if  they  had  existed,  and 
had  been  of  a  delicate  structure,  would  have  perished  and  left  no  trace 
l)ehind.  But  so  far  as  an  answer  can  be  given,  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  increase  of  floral  beauty  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  earliest 
flower  known  (the  Pothocites  Grantonii)  occurs  in  the  coal  measures; 
its  flowers  cannot  have  been  other  than  inconspicuous  in  themselves, 
thouoh  it  is  possible  that  by  grouping  they  were  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye  ;  in  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  coal,  when  this 
plant  lived,  the  vast  forests  seem  principally  to  have  been  composed 
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of  trees  without  coiispicious  blossoms,  liugc  club  mosses  and  mare- 
stalls,  and  many  conifer^  ;  in  the  earlier  periods  of  this  earth  we 
have  no  trace  of  coiispicious  blossom,  and  it  is  not  till  the  upper 
chalk  that  the  oaks  and  myrtles  and  ProteacecB  appear  as  denizens 
or  the  forest.  In  like  manner,  if  we  refer  to  the  appearance  of  in¬ 
sects  on  the  earth,  we  have  ho  clear  trace  in  very  early  strata  of 
those  classes  of  insects  which  now  do  the  principal  work  of  fertil¬ 
ization  for  our  conspicuous  liowers.  In  the  coal  measures  there  have 
been  found  insects  of  the  scorpion,  beetle,  cockroach,  grasshopper, 
ant,  and  neuropterous  families;  but  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  there  is 
only  evidence  of  great  doubt.  It  seems  probable,  then,  and  one 
cannot  say  more,  that  with  the  progress  of  the  ages,  flowers,  as  a 
whole,  have  become  more  conspicuous  and  attractive.  But  if  wo 
inquire  whether  the  dull  flowers  of  one  era  have  grown  into  the 
conspicuous  flowers  of  another,  the  answer  is  negative.  The  coni¬ 
fers  of  the  coal  age  were  anemophilous  then,  and  are  anemophilous 
still ;  they  show  no  symptom  of  becoming  more  conspicuous  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  oaks  of  the  chalk  period,  and  of  all  other  incon¬ 
spicuous  plants.  The  difference  between  conspicuous  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  flowers  appears  a  permanent  one;  and  the  page  of  geology 
gives  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed  change. 

Another  observation  must  yet  be  made.  Comparing  flowers  fer¬ 
tilized  by  insects  and  1  y  the  wind,  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
been  observed  that  the  former  are  more  certain  of  being  set  or  more 
prolific  than  the  latter  ;  and,  as  already  shown,  the  inconspicuous 
flowers  are  often  more  fertile  than  the  conspicuous  ones.  What 
motive  would  there  be,  then,  for  the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the 
early  geologic  periods  to  convert  themselves  into  the  brilliant  corol¬ 
las  of  our  day? 

Carefully  considered,  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  from  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  account  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  plants  at 
all;  it  accounts  only  for  their  eonspicuousness,  as  the  writer  himself 
points  out ;  and  the  two  things  are  so  diflerent,  that  to  account  for 
the  one  is  not  even  to  tend  to  account  for  the  other.  If  any  one 
will  consider  the  beauty  of  every  inflorescence,  whether  conspicuous 
or  not— a  beauty  which  the  microscope  always  makes  apparent 
where  the  unaided  eye  fails  to  perceive  it;  or,  again,  the  easily  per¬ 
ceived  beauty  of  many  inconspicuous  plants  ;  or,  lastly,  the  beauty 
of  many  conspicuous  plants  which  does  not  tend  to  their  conspicu¬ 
ousness — he  will  see  how  true  this  is. 

For  in  many  conspicuous  flowers  there  are  delicate  pencillings  and 
markings  which  certainly  do  not  tend  to  make  them  such,  but  which 
nevertheless  add  greatly  to  their  beauty,  as  we  perceive  it.  In  the 
regularly  shaped  flowers  these  markings  often  start  from  the  centre 
of  the  blossom  like  radii,  and  they  may  be  conceived  as  guiding  the 
insects  to  the  central  store  of  honey.  Such  guidance  can  hardly  be 
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needful,  as  the  shape  of  the  flower  itself  generally  does  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  the  markings  can  do  in  the  way  of  guidance. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  all  the  markings  lead  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower;  many  are  transverse;  many  are  marginal;  some  are  by 
way  of  spot. 

Again,  take  the  irregularly  shaped  flowers,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  exclusive  subjects  of  insect  fertilization  ;  how  infinite  are 
the  beauties  of  the  flower  over  and  above  those  'which  make  it  con¬ 
spicuous,  or  can  assist  to  guide  the  insect.  Take  the  orchids,  for 
example  :  the  iabellum  is  generally  the  landing-place  of  the  insect 
visitors ;  but  the  other  flower-leaves  are  almost  always  the  subjects 
of  a  va  t  display  of  delicate  beauty  'which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  necessity  of  conspicuousness  or  guidance.  All  this  beauty 
is,  on  the  theory  in  question,  an  unexplained  fact. 

But,  again,  take  the  grasses,  which  depend  for  fertilization  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  wind,  and  have  no  need  to  'woo  the  visits  of  the 
insects.  The  beauty  of  the  markings  of  the  inflorescence  of  many 
of  the  grasses  is  very  great,  though  far  from  conspicuous:  take  the 
delicately  banded  flowers  of  our  quaking  grasses;  take  the  rich  crim¬ 
son  of  the  foxtails;  take  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  Canary 
and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the  attribute  of  beauty  in  colour  to 
the  wind-loving  grasses.  And  all  this  beauty  is  unexplained  on 
the  theory  in  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  grasses  and  not  to  have  the  mind 
recalled  to  the  beauty  that  resides  in  form  as  contrasted  with  colour. 
Elegance,  grace  of  form,  characterizes  most  (but  not  all)  plants, 
whether  fertilized  by  the  wind  or  by  insects  ;  and  yet  this  grace,  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  adds  nothing  to  their  conspicuousness. 
It  is,  on  the  theory  in  question,  a  piece  of  idle  beauty  ;  and  yet  it  is 
all- pervading — a  persistent,  though  not  universal,  characteristic  of 
the  vegetable  world. 

But  to  revert  to  conspicuousness.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  all 
self-fertilized  plants  have  inconspicuous  flowers.  I  have  adduced 
the  Stephanotis  and  Hoy  a  on  this  point.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that 
all  anemophilous  flowers  are  inconspicuous  as  compared  with  the 
green  of  their  leaves.  The  large  but  delicate  yellow  groups  of  the 
male  flowers  of  the  Scotch  pine  (not  to  travel  beyond  very  familiar 
plants)  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  early  summer — much  more  so, 
to  my  eye  at  least,  than  many  flowers  which  are  supposed  to  stake 
their  lives  on  attraction  by  being  conspicuous.  Hermann  Muller 
has  observed  on  this  same  fact,  and  considers  it  to  be  clear  that  the 
display  of  colour  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  plant,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  merely  accidental  phenomenon,”  i.  e.,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  not  accounted  for  by  utility. 


*  ^^atiurd^  ix,,  iGl. 
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The  crimson  flowers  of  the  larch,  again,  are  certainly  ver\^  con¬ 
spicuous  as  Avell  as  beautiful  on  the  yet  leatiess  boughs  ;  and  yet 
they  owe  nothing  to  insects. 

One  other  remark  must  be  made  on  this  passage  from  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  which  has  formed  my  text.  It  does  not  pretend  to  account  for 
the  production  of  beauty  or  eren  of  conspicuousness.  It  only 
seeks  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  that  quality  in  certain 
plants,  and  its  comparative  absence  in  others.  The  tendency  in 
Nature  to  produce  beauty  is  a  postulate  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory. 

The  beauty  of  mountain  blossoms  has  been  referred  to  as  sup¬ 
porting  the  utility  of  beauty  :  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  even  this 
can  he  accounted  for  merely  by  the  need  of  attracting  insects.  It 
is  said  by  the  American  writer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
Mr.  Mehan,  that  the  flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  beantifully 
coloured,  produce  as  much  seed  as  similar  ones  elsewhere,  and  yet 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  insect  life — so  great,  I  under¬ 
stand  him  to  mean,  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  the  races 
of  the  fiawers  can  be  perpetuated  by  insect  agency. 

We  have  hitherto,  according  to  promise,  been  considering  the 
beauty  of  flowers  as  detached  from  all  surrounding  facts,  and  isolat¬ 
ed  from  all  other  parts  of  the  plant.  But,  in  fact,  this  beauty  of 
the  inflorescence  of  plants  is  only  one  phenomenon  of  a  much  larger 
class.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  only  leaves  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  about  the  character  of  the  flower-leaves  and  omit  from 
thought  the  stalk  and  root-leaves  ;  and  these  leaves  continually 
possess  a  wealth  of  beauty  both  of  form  and  colour  for  which  no 
intelligible  utility  has  ever  been  suggested.  The  use  made  of  con¬ 
spicuous  leaves  in  the  modern  style  of  bedding-out  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  hot-houses  of  what  are  called  foliage  plants,  will  recall  this 
to  every  one.  In  many  cases  the  stems  of  plants,  often  the  veins 
of  the  leaves,  and  often  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  are  the  homes  of 
distinct  and  beautiful  colouring,  for  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  on  the  score  of  use.  To  enlarge  our  view  yet  a 
little  more,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  fungi  and  of  the  lichens, 
mosses,  and  sea- weeds,  and,  lastly,  the  outburst  of  varied  colours 
in  the  autumn — the  crimson  of  the  bramble,  the  browns  of  the  oaks, 
the  red  of  the  maple,  the  gold  of  the  elm,  the  sunshine  of  the 
withering  fern  ” — all  these  present  themselves  to  us  as  so  closely  akin 
to  the  painted  beauty  of  flowers  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other  ;  and  we  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  theory  which  can  offer  no  explanation  of  phenomena  so 
closely  akin  to  those  of  flowers,  except,  forsooth,  that  they  are 
merely  accidental.  Once  again,  to  widen  the  range  of  our  mental 
vision,  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world  is  but  a  part  of  that  great 
anff  complex  mass  of  beauty  from  whicli  we  agreed  to  segre^teit- 
and  viewed  as  part  of  that,  it  must  have  the  same  explanation  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  as  the  other  beautiful  phenomena  of 'the  world. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  Beauty  is  no  outcome  of  a 
long  period  of  evolution  ;  it  is  no  late  event  in  the  geologic  histoxy 
of  the  world.  The  lowest  forms  of  organic  life  no  less  than  the 
highest  are  clad  in  beauty.  Many  beings  that  are  ' '  simple  struc¬ 
tureless  protoplasm  ” — to  use  the  language  of  Professor  Allman  as 
President  of  the  British  Association  this  year — fashion  for  them¬ 
selves  an  outer  membranous  or  calcareous  case,  often  of  svmmetrl- 
cal  form  and  elaborate  ornamentation,  or  construct  a  silicious  skele¬ 
ton  of  radiating  spicula  or  crystal-clear  concentric  spheres  of  ex¬ 
quisite  symmetry  aad  beauty.’'* 

So,  too,  in  the  Silurian  period,  the  corals  and  other  marine  struc¬ 
tures  were  no  doubt  endowed  with  every  grace  which  could  please 
the  eye  of  man,  it  he  had  been  there.  Beauty  is  the  invariable 
companion  of  Nature.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  it  as 
a  result  of  evolution  ;  and,  as  for  the  theory  that  it  was  made  for 
man’s  delectation  only,  a  single  diatom  or  a  single  fossil  from  a  Si¬ 
lurian  bed  is  enough  to  put  the  whole  vain  egotism  to  flight. 

What  are  the  results  fairly  deducible  from  these  observations  ? 
They  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  That  conspicuousness  is  a  step  towards  fertilization  in  one 
mode,  and  might,  therefore,  well  be  used  by  an  artist  loving  at  once 
beauty  and  fertility. 

2.  That  there  is  no  such  preponderating  advantage  in  beauty  as 
should  convert  the  ugly  anemophilous  flowers  into  the  brilliant  en- 
tomophilous  flowers. 

8.  Tliat  in  an  iiifinite  number  of  cases  beauty  exists,  but  without 
liny  relation  to  the  mode  of  fertilization. 

4.  That  it  is  maintained  in  many  cases  where  the  uglier  and  less 
beautiful  plant  is  more  useful,  as  in  the  case  of  the  violet. 

5.  That  even  where  conspicuousness  is  useful,  it  furnishes  no 
complete  account  of  the  whole  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Let  us  apply  these  facts  to  the  two  rival  theories.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  has  become  beautiful  but  through  the  utility  of 
beauty,  beauty  will  be  found  where  it  is  useful  and  nowhere  else. 
But  we  have  found  beauty  without  finding  utility  ;  so  that  theory, 
on  our  present  knowledge,  is  inadmissible. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  an  artificer  in  Nature  who  loves 
at  once  utility  and  beauty,  he  may  use  the  one  sometimes  as  a  mean 
to  the  other,  or  he  may  use  beauty  without  utility  ;  and  the  pres- . 
ence  of  beauty  without  utility  is  intelligible. 

And  here  I  conclude.  I  see  in  Nature  both  utility  and  beauty  ; 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  one  is  solely  dependent  on  the 
other.  I  find  a  grace  and  a  glory  (even  in  the  flowers  of  plants) 
which,  on  the  utilitarian  theory,  is  not  accounted  for,  is  a  residual 
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phenomenon  ;  and  that  in  such  enomious  proportions  that  tho 
phenomenon  explained  bears  no  perceptible  proportion  to  tho 
phenomenon  left  unexplained.  W  hether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  that  ^ve  may  still 
entertain  the  same  notions  about  the  b?auxy  of  the  world  as  before. 
Our  souls  may  still  lejoice  in  beauty  as  of  old.  To  some  of  us  this 
glorious  frame  has  not  appeared  a  dead  mechanic  ma"  s,  but  a  living 
whole,  instinct  with  spiritual  life  ;  and  in  the  beauty  which  we  see 
around  us  in  Nature’s  face,  we  have  felt  the  smile  of  a  spiritual 
Being,  as  we  feel  the  smile  of  our  friend  adding  light  and  lustre  to 
his  countenance.  1  still  indulge  this  fancy,  or,  if  you  will,  this 
superstition.  Still,  as  of  old,  I  feel  (to  use  the  familiar  language 
of  our  great  poet  of  Nature) — 

“A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

_  Whose  dwelling  is  the  hght  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things  Therefore  am  I  still 
'  A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth :  of  ail  the  mighty  world. 

Of  eye,  and  car.” 

Hon.  JasticG  Edw.  Fey,  in  Contemporary  Eeview.  . 
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''No  doubt  education  is  a  fine  thing!”  said  I,  meditatively,  lay¬ 
ing  down' my  thirteentli  newspaper.  It  was  a  lainy  November 
day,  and  tlio  reading-room  was  nearly  empty.  I  bad  been  told  the 
,  great  fact  over  and  over  again  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  the 
“  Dailies”  and  “  ^Veeklies.”  It  bad  been  repeated  in  every  variety 
of  tone  in  tbo  little  pile  of  "  Monthlies”  at  my  elbow,  of  which  I 
.  had  skimmed  the  cream  (no  one  in  these  days  can  he  expected  to  go 
through  the  labour  of  a  whole  article)  1  The  Quarterlies,”  in 
more  ponderous  fashion,  had  reiterated  the  sentiment.  ^Ye  had 

•  got  hold  of  the  right  thing ;  all  that  was  wanted  Avas  more  and 
.  more  of  the  same.  Let  everybody  be  served  alike  ;  what  is  meat 

for  the  gander  is  meat  also  for  the  goose,  repeated  the  advocates  of 
women’s  education,  niagniloquently  (though  not  exactly  in  those 

•  words),  Let  everybody  learn  tlte  same  thing  that  I  am  learning  I 

much  better  and  we.  are"  than  our  forefathers  I  How 
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beautiful  for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  as  in  the  old  story  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Instruction  when  he  pulls  out  his  watch,  “It  is  ten 
o’clock ;  all  the  children  in  the  schools  in  England  are  doing  their 
sums.  It  is  half -past  eleven,  they  are  all  writing  their  copies  !” 

“  What  everybody  says  must  be  true,”  thought  I ;  “the  school¬ 
master  has  got  the  better  of  the  world,  and  rules  the  roast  despoti¬ 
cally  ;  but  then  how  great  is  the  result  !”  I  repeated,  with  pride. 

Such  perfection  was  rather  oppressive,  and  I  could  not  help 
yawning  a  little  as  I  went  upstairs,  looking  round  as  I  went.  The 
decorations  of  the  club  were  wonderfully  fine,  no  doubt,  but  per¬ 
haps  an  Italian  of  the  “Cinque-cento”  v/ould  not  have  thought 
them  quite  successful.  Probably,  however,  he  would  have  been 
wrong.  He  Vv^as  certainly  much  less  “  instructed  ”  in  art  than  we 
are.  I  strolled  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  at  a  stucco  palace 
on  either  hand  and  over  the  way,  with  pillars  and  pilasters  added 
ad  libitum,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  long  wall  with  oblong  openings  cut 
in  it,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  One  of  the  abomi¬ 
nable  regiments  of  black  statues  which  disfigure  London  stood  near 
the  corner,  the  nicely-finished  buttons  of  whose  paletot,  and  the 
creases  of  whose  boots  (the  originals  of  which  must  have  been 
made  by  Hoby)  had  often  been  my  wonder,  if  not  admiration. 

“  Yes,  there  certainly  is  a  lost  art  or  two,  which  have  somehow 
made  their  escape  from  this  best  of  all  worlds,  in  spite  of  our  drill¬ 
ing  and  double- distilled  training,”  I  sighed. 

There  was  a  portfolio  of  photographs  lying  on  the  table,  which  I 
turned  over  abstractedly.  The  Venus  de  Milo,  and  the  Theseus  of 
the  Parthenon ;  the  Raphael  frescoes  of  the  great  council  of  the 
gods  in  the  Farnesina  Palace  at  Rome  ;  astreecin  Venice  ;  Durham 
Cathedral ;  the  decorations  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  ;  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  old  Japanese  porcelain  ;  some  coloured  patterns  of  Persian 
shawls  and  prayer-rugs  and  of  Indian  inlaid  work.  Each  of  them 
was  good  and  appropriate  of  its  kind,  expressing  a  national  or  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  and  feeling,  or,  best  of  all,  a  belief.  And  none  of  them 
were  the  results  of  education,  but  of  a  kind  of  instinct  of  art  which 
no  instruction  hitherto  has  been  able  to  give,  of  which  it  seems 
even  sometimes  to  deprive  a  race,  as  a  savage  generally  loses  his 
accurate  perception  of  details  and  his  power  of  memory  and  artistic 
perceptions,  with  his  delicacy  of  hearing  and  smell,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  so-called  civilization. 

The  Hindoo  arranges  colours  for  a  fabric  with  the  same  certainty 
of  intuition  that  a  bird  weaves  his  nest,  or  a  spider  its  web.  His 
blues  and  greens  are  as  harmonious  in  their  combinations  as  those 
of  Nature  herself;  while  the  “educated”  Englishman  is  now  in¬ 
troducing  every  species  of  atrocity  in  form  and  colour  wherever  he 
goes,  ruining  the  beautiful  native  manufactures  by  instructions 
irom  his.  superior  “  standpoint forcing-  the -workers  to  commit 
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every  blunder  which  he  does  himself  at  home,  in  order  to  adapt 
their  fabrics  to  the  abominable  taste  of  the  middle  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  the  missionaries,  male  and  female,  cannot  hold  their 
hands,  and  teach  the  children  in  schools  and  hareems  crochet  and 
cross-stitch  of  the  worst  designs  and  colours,  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  native  embroidery  of  the  past.  Arsenic  greens,  magenta 
and  gas-tar  dyes,  are  introduced  by  order  of  the  merchants  into 
carpets  and  cashmere  shawls  ;  vile  colours  and  forms  in  pottery 
and  bad  lacquer- work  are  growing  up,  by  command,  in  China  and 
Japan.  There  seems  to  be  no  check  or  stay  to  the  irruption  of  bad 
taste  which  is  swamping  the  whole  world  by  our  influence.  The 
Japanese  have  even  been  recommended  to  make  a  museum  of  their 
own  beautiful  old  productions  quickly,  or  the  very  memory  of  their 
existence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made,  would  be 
lost. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  taste  of  the  Fi*ench  is  better 
than  our  own,  and  the  pretty,  the  bizarre,  th.e  becoming,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  said  to  belong  to  their  domain  ;  but  high  art  is  not  their 
vocation.  A  certain  harmony  is  obtained  by  quenching  colour,  as 
in  the  “  Soupir  etoufle,”  the  Bismarck  malade,”  the  “rose  de- 
gradee,”  the  Celadon”  of  the  Sevres  china,  all  eighth  and  tenth 
degrees  of  dilution  ;  but  pure  colour,  like  that  of  Persia  and  of 
the  East  generally,  they  never  now  dare  to  dip  their  hands  into. 
Th<^*gorgeous  effects  of  their  own  old  painted  glass,  the  ‘  ‘  rose  win¬ 
dows  ”  of  the  churches  at  Rouen  and  in  many  other  towns  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  are  far  beyond  their  present  reach. 

The  sta  lled  glass  of  all  countries  in  Eur.  pe,  indeed,  belonging  to 
the  good  times,  is  a  feast  of  colour  wdiich  none  of  the  modern  work 
can  approach.  There  is  a  ‘‘  Last  Judgmemt,”  said  to  be  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Albert  Diirer,  which  was  taken  in  a  sea-fight  on  its  road 
to  Spain,  and  put  up  in  a  little  church  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  which  dazzles  us  with  its  splendour  ;  and  the  scraps  which 
are  still  to  be  found  all  over  England  in  village  churches  (many  of 
w^hich  are  now  believed  to  be  of  home  manufacture)  are  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  great  Flemish  windows  thirty  feet  high.  At  the  present 
day  the  pigments  used,  we  are  told,  are  finer  ;  the  glass  is  infinite¬ 
ly  better  rolled,  all  the  manufacturing  processes  have  made  won¬ 
derful  progress,  as  we  proudly  declare  ;  only  .the  results  of  it  are 
utterly  and  simply  detestable — the  colours  of  the  great  modern 
windows  in  Cologne  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbev  set  one’s 
very  teeth  on  edge — the  temptation  to  use  a  stone  (if  it  had  come 
under  one’s  hand)  would  be  frightfully  great  in  front  of  that  at  the 
east  end  of  Ripon. 

There  lies  before  me  an  old  Persian  rug,  all  out  of  shape  and 
twisted  in  the  weaving,  but  full  of  subtle  quantities  in  colour,  per¬ 
fect  m  the  proportions  of  its  vivid  brilliancy,  and  a  gr^d  new.  Ax* 
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minster  carpet  alongside,  of  faultless  construction,  with,  a  design 
as  hideous  as  its  colours  are  harsh. 

It  is  not  only  now  with  productions  destined  for  the  English  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  degradation  of  ait  is  beginning  to  spread  all  over  tlio 
world — ^the  standards  of  “  instructed  ”  European  taste  are  vitiating 
the  very  well-springs  of  beautiful  old  work.  The  “  mantilla  ”  of 
Seville,  and  the  “  tovaglia'’  of  the  Roman  peasant,  are  supplanted 
by  frightful  bonnets  ;  the  striking  old  costumes  are  disappearing 
alike  in  Brittany  and  in  Algiers  ;  in  Athens  and  in  Turkey  they  are 
giving  way  to  the  abominations  of  Parisian  toilettes  for  the  women, 
while  the  chimney-pot  hat  is  taking  the  place  of  the  turban  and 
the  kalpac  for  the  men. 

The  picturesque  quaintness  of  the  narrow  Egyptian  streets  dies 
away,  as  under  a  frost,  under  the  hand  of  Western  architects  ;  the 
delicate  pierced  woodwork  of  their  projecting  balconies  is  changed 
for  fiat  windows  with  red  and  green  “jalousies  ;  and  the  Khedive 
builds  minarets,  it  is  true,  but  like  enlarged  Mordan  pencil-cases. 
The  harmony  of  the  lines  in  an  ancient  Arabian  fountain  or  mosque 
at  Cairo,  the  interlacing  patterns  of  fretwork  in  the  Saracenic 
buildings  at  Grenada,  are  marvellous  in  their  exquisite  variety  ; 
yet  the  secret  of  their  construction  in  their  own  land  is  nearly  gone, 
the  very  tradition  of  the  old  work  seems  to  have  peiished  in  the 
race — they  cannot  even  imitate  their  own  old  creations.  “  Oh  for 
a  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  1  we  say  over  the  ruined  tombs  of  the 
Memlook  Sultans  in  their  desolate  beauty,  standing  lonely  in  the 
desert  near  Cairo,  or  the  wonderful  mosques  of  the  deserted  city 
of  Beejapore  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  whose  photographs  have 
lately  been  printed. 

Each  nation  in  the  old  time  had  an  expression  of  its  thoughts  in 
the  buildings  in  which  it  housed  its  gods,  its  government,  and  its 
individuals,  which  was  as  distinctive  as  its  language  :  a-  tongue,  in¬ 
deed,  in  stone,  in  colour  and  in  form,  as  plain  as,  indeed  plainer 
than,  ever  w'ords  could  frame. 

The  Egy^ptian,  with  the  flat  square  lines  of  the  gigantic  slabs 
placed  across  the  forests  of  enormous  rounded  pillars  closely  packed, 
the  avenues  of  sphinxes  and  obelisks  leading  up  (never  at  right 
angles,  curiously  to  our  sense  of  conformity)  to  the  temples — 
solemn,  heavy,  magnificent,  mysterious — with  a  sentiment  of  dig¬ 
nified  repose,  though  little  of  beauty  or  proportion,  but  full  of 
symbolism  and  suggestion  and  grandeur. 

The  exquisite  Greek  buildings,  wdierc  proportion  w^as  almost  like 
music  in  its  scientific  harmony  of  parts,  so  exact,  so  modulated,  so 
severe,  so  lovely — with  sculpture  forming  an  almost  necessary  por* 
tion  of- the  arcliitectural  design  when  at  its  highest  point  of -exceh 
lence. 

The  Saracenic,  with  its  simple  grace  of  construction  and  delicate 
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detail  of  ornament,  with  holy  words  and  combinations  of  lines  in 
place  of  natural  forms,  and  soaring  beauty  of  domes,  and  pierced 
marble  work. 

The  Middle  Age  Italian,  with  its  inlaid  and  decorated  faejades 
and  wealth  of  columns,  and  traceries  of  gay-coloured  stones,  and 
contrasts  of  brilliant  light  and  dark  shadows  in  the  deep-set  win¬ 
dows  and  doors — bright  and  lovely  like  Giotto’s  Campanile  at 
Florence,  rising  like  a  flower  over  the  city,  or  great  churches 
like  those  of  Orvieto  and  St.  Mark’s,*^  with  their  rich  profusion  of 
mosaic  and  carved  stone  and  quaint  modifications  of  brickwork. 

Or  the  buildings  of  the  Gothic  nations  (our  own  included),  which 
often,  like  those  at  Mont  St.  Michael,  seem  to  have  so  grown  out 
of  the  situation — where  the  Art  is  so  interwoven  with  Nature,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  There  is  something  also  of  the  manner  in  which  Nature 
works,  ill  the  feeling  with  which  the  curves  interlace,  seeming  al¬ 
most  to  grow  into  each  other,  in  a  Gothic  cathedral.  In  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  heavy  round  arches  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  in  the 
upward  soaring  of  the  Salisbury  spire,  there  is  the  same  impres¬ 
sion — they  seem  to  have  “  come”  so.  It  is  like  a  living  organism, 
the  parts  of  which  are  as  natural  and  necessary  to  the  whole  as  is 
the  growth  of  a  tree  :  lilve  the  recipe  of  old  for  a  poet,  they  seem 
to  have  been  “born,  not  made.” 

All  these  different  races  invented  for  themselves  what  is  called  a 

stylo  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  an  original  manner,  peculiar  and  adapted 
to  their  special  idiosyncrasies,  of  fulhiling  those  wants  which  every 
nation,  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  savage  state,  must  feel  and 
provide  for  in  some  fashion. 

Even  to  descend  to  very  inferior  Tvork — there  is  character  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  old  King  William  houses  on  the  river-bank  at  Chel- 
se-a,  in  the  pretty  little  Queen  Anno  Square  in  Westminster  ;  it  is 
too  neat  and  pretty  to  be  high  art,  with  its  unobtrusive  moulded 
brick,  its  shallow  projections,  and  the  carved  shells  over  the  door 
vrays  ;  but  it  is  not  unlike  the  poetry  of  Pope  in  the  delicate  finish 
and  adaptation  of  its  parts,  while  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  an  in¬ 
dividuality  which  the  smart  new  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place  arc  to¬ 
tally  without,  where  costly  granite  and  excellent  stone  seem  to 
have  been  employed  to  show  the  moral  lesson  that  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  arc  of  little  service  unless  mixed  “  with  brains,  sir,”  as  Opio  ad¬ 
vised.  Every  canital  of  the  columns  is  carved  bv  hand,  but  of  the 
poorest  design  and  all  alike — it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the 
poverty  of  invention  involved  in  making  every  house  and  every 
ornament  an  exact  copy  of  its  neighbour,  in  a  situation  which  in- 


*  Now,  alas!  under  sentence  of  “  restoration  the  age  of  creation  in  Italy 


appears  to  be  over,  and  tliat  of  destruction  to  have  b  gun. 
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vited  picturesque  treatment — after,  too,  it  had  been  shown  at  the 
Oxford  Museum  that  carving  was  done  both  quicker  and  b.ttcr 
when  the  w’orkers  exerted  their  minds  in  such  inventions  as  they 
possessed  (and  some  of  their  renderings  of  natural  forms  were  beau¬ 
tiful)  than  when  they  merely  followed  a  stereotyped  pattern. 

At  present  we  can  as  soon  invent  a  new  style  for  ourselves  as  a 
new  animal  ;  we  copy,  yve  combine— that  is,  under  the  Georgian 
era  we  addf^d  a  Mahometan  cupola  to  Roman  columns  in  the  Re¬ 
gent's  Park  ;  or,  still  later,  we  made  one  pediment  serve  for  the 
whole  side  of  a  Relgravian  square — e.,  a  form  intended  for  a 
nicely-calculated  angle  over  the  front  of  a  temple  wdth  a  particular 
number  of  columns,  is  stretched  as  on  a  rack  over  the  roofs 
of  an  acre  of  houses  ;  or  we  build  a  portico  designed  as  a  shelter 
against  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  the  Greek  climate  to  darken  a 
sunless  English  dwelling-house.  Our  last  achievement  has  been  to 
make  a  “pasticcio”  of  the  high  “  mansarde  ”  Parisian  roofs,  with 
hideous  little  debased  Italian  porticoes,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Grosvenor  Gardens  district. 

Also  we  can  patch  and  imitate — that  is,  rebuild  a  sham  antique — 
from  which,  however  ingeniously  done,  the  ineffable  charm  of  the 
original  has  escaped  like  a  gas.  Why  the  portico  of  the  capital  at 
Washington,  or  the  monument  on  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinixirgh, 
■whose  columns  are  said  to  be  “an  exact  copy  of  those  at  Athens,” 
are  so  utterly  uninteresting,  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain  ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  mere  lumps  of  dead  stone,  while  the 
Parthenon  itself,  ruined  and  defaced,  wrecked  and  ill  used,  still 
stands  like  a  glorious  poem  in  marble,  which  no  evil  treatment  can 
deprive  of  its  charm.  There  is  mind  and  soul  worked  into  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  somehow  inextricably  entangled  into  it,  which  no  copy, 
however  exact,  can  in  the  least  reproduce. 

Xo  doubt  vve  have  improved  in  our  street  architecture  ;  there  are 
isolated  specimens  of  red  brick,  a  shop-front  in  South  Audley  Street, 
and  one  in  Xew  Bond  Street,  several  excellent  buildings  in  the  city, 
&c.,  &c.,  legitimate  adaptations  of  gables,  dormers,  and  windows, 
exceedingly  good  of  their  kind  ;  but  these  are  not  original  creations, 
only  developments  of  ■what  already  exists. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  our  present  shallo'sv,  unintelligent 
educ:.tion  has  ■^vrought  irreparable  mischief.  We  have  learnt  so 
much  of  respect  for  art  as  to  desire  to  preserve  the  works,  of  our 
forefathers,  but  not  so  far  as  to  find  out  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
We  set  to  work  to  “restore”  them.  Every  inch  of  the  surface  of 
!  an  old  church  is  historical  as  to  the  manner  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  men  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  whatever  may  be  the  century, 
and  we  proceed  to  put  a  new  face  on  it,  which,  at  the  best,  must 
certainly  be  that  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  we  find  a  defaced  por¬ 
trait  statue  on  an  altar-tomb  (as  in  a  church  in  Devonshire),  and  wo 
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insert  a  smooth  mask  out  of  our  own  heads  ;  we  find  an  Early 
Ensfiish  tower  with  walls  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  think  a  vestrv 
would  he  “nicer”  in  its  place,  and  the  tower  is  therefore  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  at  the  other  end  of  the  nave  (as  in  a  church  in 
Bucks)  ;  or  a  curious  monument  to  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  111.,  or 
a  couple  of  kneeling  figures,  clad  in  ruffs  and  farthingales,  of  an 
old  rector  and  his  wife,  are  within  the  communion  rails  (as  in  two 
other  churches  in  Bucks)  ;  the  incumbents  do  not  approve  of 
tombs  in  such  “sacred  places,”  and,  regardless  of  the  curious 
historical  fact  shown  by  the  very  position  itself  in  pre-Reformation 
days,  they  are  ruthlessly  rooted  up,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  flaming 
brass  to  the  rector’s  own  family  substituted. 

Even  a  little  art  education  would  show  us  that  this  is  not  “  resto¬ 
ration  ;”  it  may  be  a  much  finer  and  smarter  kind  of  work,  as  many 
people  seem  to  consider  it  ;  but  the  cutting  down  an  inch  of  the 
splendid  carved  stone  porches  at  Chartres  to  a  new  surface  is  not 
“  restoring”  that  which  was  there  before — the  face  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  lady  cannot  be  “restored”  without  a  portrait  which  no 
longer  exists — the  new  tower  may  be  very  “  pretty,”  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  longer  a  specimen  of  rare  old  Early  English  work.  Like 
the  monks  of  old  carefully  scratching  their  invaluable  parchment 
manuscripts,  to  put  in  their  own  words  and  notes,  we  have  at  one 
fell  swoop  scratched  the  history  of  English  ecclesiastical  art-  off  the 
land,  and  archaeologists  are  inquiring  sadly  for  instances  of  unre- 
stored  churches,  which,  alas  !  now  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 

What  may  be  the  reason  why  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  even  poetry — i.e.,  the  combination  of  stone,  brick,  marble, 
metal,  colours,  and,  lastly,  of  metrical  forms  of  words — should  all 
suffer  by  the  advance  of  our  (so-called)  civilization  and  education,  is 
still  a  mystery  ;  but  few  will  be  found  to  doubt  the  fact  in  detail, 
though  they  may  deny  the  general  formula. 

Perhaps  our  self-consciousness  as  to  our  great  virtues,  our  “  pro¬ 
gress,”  our  knowledge,  the  learning  of  the  reason  of  our  work,  the 
introversion  of  our  present  moods  of  t nought,  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  idea,  even  if  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold 
of  one.  Self-consciousness  is  fatal  to  art ;  there  is  a  certain  spon¬ 
taneity  of  utterance — singing,  as  the  birds  sing,  because  they  cannot 
help  it — “composing,”  almost  as  the  mountains  and  clouds  “com¬ 
pose,”  by  reason  of  their  existence  itself,  not  because  they  want  to 
make  a  picture — which  produces  natural  work,  grown  out  of  the 
man  and  the  requirements  of  his  nature,  to  which  it  seems,  vdth 
vej-'y  rare  exceptions,  that  we  cannot  now  attain. 

In  sculpture,  a  modern  R.A.  has  acquired  ten  times  as  much 
anatomy  as  Phidias  :  dissection  was  unknown,  and  not  permitted,  by 
the  Gireeks.  Chemistry  has  produced  for  the  painter  colours  which 
Raphael  (luckily  for  us)  never  dreamed  of.  Yet  one  cannat  help 
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wondering  at  the  strange  daring  which  permits  the  honourable 
society  at  Burlington  House  to  hang  yearly  the  works  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  craft  on  the  same  walls  where  their  own  productions 
are  to  figure  a  few  weeks  later,  as  if  to  inform  tlie  world  most  im¬ 
pressively  and  depressingly  from  how  far  we  have  fallen  in  pic¬ 
torial  art ;  to  string  up  our  taste,  as  it  were,  to  concert  pitch — to 
give  the  key-note  of  true  excellence,  in  order  to  mark  the  depth  to 
which  we  have  sunk. 

W e  now  teach  drawing  diligently  in  all  European  countries,  and 
are  surprised  that  we  get  no  Michelangelos.  Did  Masaccio  go  to  a 
school  of  design,  or  Giotto  learn  free-hand ’’  manipulation  ?  Edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  is  generally  defined — meaning  thereby  a  knowledge  of 
the  accumulation  of  facts  discovered  by  other  people — is  good  for 
the  general  public,  for  ordinary  humanity,  but  not  for  original 
minds,  except  so  far  as  it  saves  them  time  and  trouble  by  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  reinventing  what  has  been  already  done  by  others. 
True,  there  can  be  but  few  inventors''  (in  the  old  Italian  sense  of 
creators)  in  the  world  at  any  one  moment,  and  training  must,  it  vrill 
be  said,  be  carried  on  for  the  use  of  the  many  ;  but  one  might  still 
plead  for  a  certain  elasticity  in  our  teaching,  a  margin  left  for  free¬ 
will  among  the  few  who  will  ever  be  able  to  use  it.  And,  mean¬ 
time,  it  is  allowable  to  lament  over  the  number  of  arts  we  have 
lost,  or  are  in  danger  of  losing,  which  can  only  be  practised  by  the 
few — whose  number  seems  ever  to  be  diminishing,  under  our  gene¬ 
ralizing  processes  of  turning  out  as  many  minds  of  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  if  we  Avanted  nail-heads  or  patent  screws  by  the  million. 

This  is  not  education  in  its  true  and  highest  sense — t.  6.,  the 
bringing  forth  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  ;  not  simply  putting  knowl¬ 
edge  into  him,  but  using  the  variety  of  gifts,  Avhich  even  the  poor¬ 
est  in  endowment  possess,  to  the  best  possible  end.  And  this  seems 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  stereotyped  pattern  is  more  and  more 
enforced  in  board-schools,  endoAved  schools,  public  schools,  uniA’er- 
sities  ;  and  each  bit  of  plastic  material,  AAdiile  young,  is  forced  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  same  shape,  the  only  contention  being 
who  shall  haA^e  the  construction  of  the  die  Avhich  all  alike  are  eager 
to  apply  to  every  indiAudual  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  races  which  have  yet  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  Avas  the  one  most  highly  endowed  with  artistic  powers  of  all 
kinds  ;  yet  the  Greek  was  certainly  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
an  educated  man  at  all ;  his  poAA*ers  of  eA’ery  kind,  hoAAXA’er,  Avere 
cultivated  indirectly  by  the  very  atmosphere  he  liA^ed  in.  Ilis  sen¬ 
sitive  artistic  nature  found  food  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  the 
mountains  and  the  islands,  the  sea  and  the  sky,  by  Avhicli  he  AA^as 
surrounded  ;  by  the  liuman  nature  about  him  in  its  most  perfect 
development ;  by  every  building — his  temples,  his  tombs,  his  the¬ 
atres — SA^ery  pot  and  pan  he  used,  eA^ery  ^at  he  sat  upon  ;  Avhereas 
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no  man’s  eve  can  be  other  than  degraded  bv  the  unspeakable  uiili- 
ness  of  an  English  manufacturing  town,  or,  what  is  almost  worse, 
by  the  sham  art  vv’hero  decoration  of  anv  kind  is  invented  or  at- 
tempted  by  the  richer  middle  class. 

The  theory  that  soil  and  climate  and  food  produce  instincts  of 
beamy,  as  Avell  as  varieiies  of  beasts  and  plants,  is,  however,  evi¬ 
dently  at  fau-t  in  these  questions  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case  at  one 
time  in  the  Avorld’s  history,  AAhy  not  at  another?  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Greece  are  as  inapt  as  their  neighbours  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  Nothing,  even  out  of  the  Avorkshops 
of  Birmingham,  can  exceed  the  ugliness  of  their  present  produc¬ 
tions — e.  g.y  a  iMiner\m’s  head  Avithout  a  forehead,  done  in  bead- 
Avork  on  canvas,  fastened  on  to  a  piece  of  AAdiite  marble,  which  aa’us 
giA'en  as  a  precious  parting  gift  from  the  goddess’s  OAvn  city  to  a 
valued  friend.  There  seems  noAA"  a  headlong  competition  in  every 
country  after  bad  art.  If  Ave  ask  for  lace  and  embroidery  in  the 
Greek  islands,  or  silver  nilagree  in  Norway — if  AA^e  inquire  for 
wood-carving  from  Burmah,  or  the  old  shaAAds  and  pottery  from 
Persia  and  the  East — the  answer  is  alwaA’s  the  same  ;  Ave  are  told 
that  there  is  “none  such  made  at  present.”  It  is  only  Avhat  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  hand-made  AA'ork  that  is  to  be  obtained  ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  inhabitants  “care  for  none  of  these  things.”  Sham  jeAvellery 
from  the  “Palais  Royal,”  Manchester  goods,  stamped  leather,  and 
the  lilve,  are  Avhat  the  natiA^es  are  seeking  for  theniseh'es,  Avhilo 
they  get  rid  of  “all  those  ugly  old  things”  to  the  first  possible 
buyer  for  any  price  which  they  can  fetch. 

Manufacturing  an  article  (whateA’er  be  the  real  derivation  of  the 
Avord,  but),  meaning  th3  use  of  machinery  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  greatest  number  of  articles  at  the  least  cost,  hoAAnver  admirable 
for  the  comfort  of  the  million,  is  CAudently  fatal  to  art.  When 
each  bit  of  iron-Avork,  every  hinge,  every  lock  scutcheon,  was  ham¬ 
mered  out  with  care  and  consideration  by  the  indiAudual  black¬ 
smith,  CA^en  if  he  Avere  but  an  indifferent  performer,  it  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  thought  of  a  man’s  mind  directing  his  hand  ;  now 
there  is  only  the  stamp  of  a  machine  running  the  metal  into  a 
mould.  When  eAmrv  bit  of  decoratiA'e  Avood-AAmrk  was  “all  made 
out  of  the  carver’s  brain  ” — when  the  embroidery  of  the  holiday 
shirt  of  a  boatman  of  “Chios’  rocky  isle  ”  took  half  a  lifetime 
to  devise  and  stitch,  and  AAms  intended  to  last  for  generations  of 
AA'earers,  art  found  a  Avay,  hoAA^eAmr  humble,  through  nimble  fingers 
interpreting  the  fancies  of  the  indhddual  brain:  “FancA’  work,” 
as  an  old  Hampshire  Avoman  called  her  stitching  of  the  fronts  and 
backs  of  the  old-fashioned  smock-frocks,  each  one  differing  from 
the  one  she  made  before,  as  her  “  fancy”  led.  It  Avas  alAA'avs  in- 
t cresting,  and  almost  ahvavs  beautiful. 

Now  the  hinges  are  east  by  the  ton,  all  of  one  pattern  :  fortunate, 
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indeed,  if  the  original  be  a  good  one  fa  very  hopeful  supposition  !). 
The  sewing-machine  repeats  its  monotonous  curves  of  embroidery  ; 
the  wood-carving  is  the  result  of  skilfullv-arranged  knives  and 
Avheels  worked  by  steam,  which  only  execJite  forms  adapted  for 
them.  The  initial  thought  of  their  designer  must  bo,  noL  what  is 
in  itself  desirable,  but  that  which  the  machine  can  best  reduce. 
What  is  right  in  a  particular  place,  is  the  natural  object  of  the 
workman  artist ;  how  to  use  what  has  been  already  cast  or  stamped, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  ordinary  builder;  and  v/hat  he  calls 
“  symmetry’^ — i.  e.,  motonony,  every  line  repeated  ad  nauseam — is 
the  result  his  education  aims  at.  Svmmetrv,  in  the  sense  of  the 
repetition  of  the  infinite  variety  of  exquisitely  modulated  curves  in 
the  two  outlines  of  the  human  body,  is  beautiful  and  harmonious  ; 
but  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  harmony  in  the  repetition  of  tho 
self-same  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  of  windo\v3  and  doors 
in  a  London  street.  A  feeling  of  what  in  music  are  called  “  con¬ 
trary  motion,”  “oblique  motion,”  is  all  required  in  the  impression 
produced  by  really  fine  architecture.  Yet,  if  the  ordinary  builder 
is  asked  to  vary  his  hideous  row  of  houses  by  an  additional  window 
or  a  higher  chimney,  he  exclaims  with  horror  at  such  a  violation  of 
“symmetry,”  his  sole  rule  of  beauty  being  that  all  should  look  alike. 

The  effect,  indeed,  of  machine-made  work  is  to  impress  upon  tho 
tradesman  mind  the  belief  that  perfectio  i  consists  wholly  in  exact 
and  correct  repetition  of  a  pattern,  which  may  be  said  to  be  true  in 
his  craft ;  whereas  constant  variation  and  development  is  the  law 
of  healthy  art,  the  need  being  expressed  by  the  design.  To  save 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  fi\esh  drawings,  also,  as  soon  as  the  pat¬ 
tern  becomes  popular  in  one  material,  it  is  immediately  repeated  ad 
nauseam  in  every  other,  however  incongruous.  A  bunch  of  fuchsias 
has  been  supposed  to  look  well  in  a  lace  curtain  ;  it  is  then  cast  in 
brass  for  the  end  of  a  curtain-rod  ;  is  used  for  wall-papers  and 
stone-carving  alike.  Whereas  if  a  Japanese  artist  has  designed  a 
flight  of  cranes  on  his  screen  or  his  paper,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
another  exactly  the  same  ;  to  reproduce  a  sketch  exactly  being,  gen¬ 
erally,  as  every  artist  can  tell,  more  laborious  than  to  make  a  new 
one,  where  the  brain  assists  the  fingers  in  their  work. 

There  is  another  result  of  our  present  shallow  “general”  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  art.  Every  one  no 
can  read  and  writ?,  and  it  would  be  considered  an  infringement  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  to  doubt  the  ability  of  every  writer 
or  reader  to  criticize  anv  work  of  art  whatsoever.  In  the  case  of 
buying  a  kitchen  range  or  a  carriage  we  should  not  trust  to  our  own 
knowledge,  but  should  apply  to  the  experienced  expert ;  but 
“  every  one  can  t*^!!  whether  he  likes  a  picture  or  not  !  ” 

Now,  good  criticism  in  art  demands  at  least  as  long  and  severe  an 
apprenticeship  as  that  in  ironmongery — the  training  of  the  eye  by 
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long  experience,  reading,  historical,  scientific,  mechanical  —  real 
study  of  all  the  various  subjects  connected  with  it ;  and  this  can  be 
acquired  only  by  few.  It  has  been  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  depend  on  the  fiat  of  artists  themselves  for  the  value 
of  a  picture,  statue,  or  building.  With  some,  tlie  admiration  of  the 
technical  part  of  art  is  too  great  ;  the  passionate  likes  and  dislikes 
for  particular  styles  or  particular  men  warp  the  judgments  of 
others  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  inherent  in  the  artist  nature.  But 
this  is  only  saying  that  we  must  not  go  to  the  ironfounder  for  the 
character  of  his  kitchen  range  ;  there  are  other  skilled  opinions  to 
be  had  besides  those  of  the  authors  of  a  work. 

At  the  present  time,  the  art  of  criticism  has  got  so  far  beyond  our 
powers  of  creation  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring' 
forth  a  great  work  of  art.  The  hatching  of  eggs  requires  a  certain 
genial  warmth  to  bring  them  to  perfection  ;  creation  is  a  vital  act, 
but  the  reception  which  any  new-fiedged  production  is  lilvely  to 
meet  with  is  either  the  scorching  fire  of  fault-finding  or  the  freez¬ 
ing  cold  of  indifference. 

It  was  not  thus  that  great  works  of  old  were  produced  ;  Cimabue’s 
picture  of  the  Virgin  was  carried  in  a  triumphal  procession  through 
Florence,  from  the  artist’s  studio  to  the  church  which  was  to  be 
honoured  by  its  possession.  It  was  a  worthy  religious  ofiering  to 
the  goddess  Mary,  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole  city,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  town  where  it  was  first  seen,  amid  cries  of  delight, 
was  called  the  “Borgo  Allegri,”  a  name  which  it  has  kept  six  hun¬ 
dred  years.  And  the  sympathy  of  the  people  reacted  on  the  artist, 
and  helped  him  to  carry  out  his  great  conceptions.  They  were 
proud  of  him,  and  he  worked  at  his  picture  as  a  labour  of  love  to  do 
his  nation  honour. 

Now,  when  a  man  has  spent  perhaps  years  over  a  religious  pic¬ 
ture,  working  wixh  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  instead  of 
its  being  taken  into  a  church,  and  seen  only  with  the  associations 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  it  is  hung  up  between  a  smirking  lady, 
clad  in  the  last  abominations  of  the  fashion,  on  one  side,  and  a 
‘‘  horse  and  dog,  the  property  of  Blank,  Esq.,”  on  the  other  ;  while 
the  artist  is  fortunate  if  the  best  of  the  critics,  who  has  just  glanced 
at  it  as  he  passes  by,  does  not  entirely  ignore  his  meaning  and  mis¬ 
take  the  expression  of  his  idea,  only  discovering  that  ‘‘  the  drawing 
of  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  is  decidedly  awkward.”  So  it  may  be, 
and  there  are  probably  faults  in  it  still  more  considerable  ;  yet  the 
picture,  with  all  these  faults,  may  be  one  of  great  merit. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  painted  under 
such  conditions?  The  cold  chill  of  the  indifferent  public  would 
have  reacted  on  the  artist,  and  quenched  the  fire  of  his  inspiration. 
The  picture  was  intended  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  religious  feel¬ 
ing  of  tlie  whole  Christian  world,  in  the  divine  expression  of  tdie 
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Infant  Christ  gazing  into  futurity,  with  those  rapt,  far-seeing  eyes 
— in  the  holy  mother,  who  carries  liim  so  reverently,  yet  with  such 
power  and  purity  in  her  look  and  bearing.  It  was  honoured  sym¬ 
pathetically  by  all  who  had  the  joy  of  seeing  it  borne  as  a  banner 
through  a  great  city  as  an  act  of  the  highest  worship  ;  not  cut  up 
into  little  morsels  and  set  on  a  fork  by  every  man  who  can  write 
smart  articles  for  a  penny  paper,  bestowing  a  little  supercilious 
praise  and  much  wholesome  advice  on  Holman  Hunt  and  Tennyson, 
on  Stevens  *  and  Street  alike. 

But  the  result  is  that  the  world  is  poorer  by  the  want  of  the  work 
which  only  a  sense  of  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  his  public 
inspires.  “Action  and  reaction  are  equal,”  wo  are  told,  in  science, 
and  the  artist  cannot  produce  the  best  that  is  in  him  alone,  any  more 
than  the  most  hnished  musician  can  play  on  a  dumb  piano.  The 
receivers  must  do  their  share  in  the  partnership.  Mrs.  Siddons 
once  said  that  she  lost  all  her  power  when  annihilated  by  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  cream  of  the  cream  society  of  a  salon,  and  preferred  any 
marks  of  emotion  of  an  unsophisticated  if  intelligent  audience,  to 
the  chill  of  fashionable  indifference  ;  and  Avb.en  we  complain  of  the 
poorness  of  our  art,  we  must  remember  for  how  large  a  share  of 
this  we,  the  present  public,  are  responsible.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  for  the  sk)?lark  to  “  pour  his  strains  of  unpremeditated  art  ” 
for  his  own  pleasure  and  that  of  the  little  skylarks  ;  but  Shelley 
must  have  had  the  hope  that  “the  world  will  listen  then,  as  I  am 
listening  now.” 

The  poet  and  the  painter  require  intelligent  cordial  belief  and 
sympathy,  v/hich  is  just  what  we  have  not  to  give,  and  therefore 
the  reign  of  the  highest  art  is  probably  at  an  end  :  no  Phidias  or 
Michelangelo,  no  Homer  or  Shakspeare,  are  likely  again  to  arise. 
This  is  pre-eminently  a  scientific  age — a  time  for  the  collection  and 
co-ordination  of  facts  ;  and  what  imagination  we  possess  we  use  in 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which  Nature  works,  and  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  knowledge  to  the  ordinary  wants  and  comforts  and 
j  pleasures  of  the  human  race.  Electric  telegraphs,  phonographs, 
photographs  abound  ;  every  possible  adaptation  of  steam  in  majestic 
engines  (almost,  it  seems,  as  intelligent  as  man),  to  promote  our 
means  of  communication  and  locomotion  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  of  production  in  every  conceivable  form  ;  great  ships  and 
engines  of  destruction  in  war,  and  (carious  antithesis)  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  saving  of  pain  in  disease — everything,  in  short, 
connected  with  the  comprehension  and  subjugation  of  the  material 
.  world,  is  more  and  more  carried  to  perfection.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
marvellous  achievements,  unless  we  can  manage  to  secure  a  supply 


1  *  The  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  never  received  its  due  meed  of 

!  praise.  With  all  his  faults,  poor  Stevens  was  a  man  of  true  genius. 
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of  good  art,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  “  have  passed 
awav  a  glorv  from  the  earih  ”  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

There  is  no  use  in  preaching  Avhat  is  called  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter,  and  telling  Keats  (though  he  may  have  died  ot‘  consump¬ 
tion,  and  not  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevieic)  that  the  critique  on  his 
poems  was  flippant  and  unintelligent  ;  or  one  artist  that  the  account 
of  Ills  picture  was  written  by  a  man  who  did  not  understand  paint 
ing,  and  the  next  by  a  writer  who  had  no  notion  of  the  requisites 
of  true  poetry.  The  artist  is  by  necessity  of  his  nature  a  thin 
shinned,  impressionable  being,  with  sensitive  nerves  and  percep¬ 
tions,  without  which  the  power  of  creation  does  not  exist.  He 
writes  and  paints  and  acts  and  sculpts — in  short,  composes,  invents 
creates — to  make  the  world  feel  as  he  is  feeling.  Fame  is  a  vulgar 
word  for  the  sentiment  which  inspires  him  ;  the  longing  after  sym¬ 
pathy  is  a  much  truer  expression  of  what  the  true  artist  desires. 
That  of  his  own  family  and  friends  is  not  suflicient ;  he  wants  the 
world  at  large  to  hear  and  understand  and  join  in  what  he  has  to 
say,  whether  it  be  in  marble  or  on  canvas,  in  music  or  in  words. 
To  grow  such  a  creature  to  perfection  is  very  rare  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  when  our  aloe  does  flower,  we  should  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  feed  it  with  food  convenient.  Our  blame  depresses  him, 
even  stupid,"  unintelligent  blame,  more  than  our  praise  elevates 
him.  ‘‘  He  is  absurdly  sensitive,”  savs  the  hard-headed  man  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  is  the  very  condition  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  have  to  deal ;  if  he  were  not  so,  we  should  not  have  great  works 
of  art  from  him.  He  is  an  idealist  bv  nature.  If  we  declare  that 
it  is  very  absurd  of  our  vines  to  require  so  much  care  and  kindness, 
and  that  a  little  roughing  and  neglect  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of 
good,  we  shall  not  get  many  grapes  ;  and,  after  all,  what  we  want 
is  grapes — results,  great  artistic  works. 

It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  nation  doing  the  best  it  knows, 
offering  its  patronage  and  its  public  buildings,  its  monuments  of 
great  men  and  its  money,  and  then  to  mark  the  results.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  most  of  the  frescoes  are  scaling  ofl  the  walls  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  fortunate  that  Nelson  and  the  Duke  of 
York  are  hoisted  up  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  scrutinized  at  all ; 
it  is  fortunate  that  most  of  the  public  statues  are  generally  so  be¬ 
grimed  with  dirt  and  soot  that  few  can  make  out  their  intention. 
But  it  is  we  who  are  responsible  for  half  at  least  of  their  failures. f 


“  Qiioique 
moin(l!.*e  criliq 


las  applaudisseiaens  qae  jai  re^us  m’aient  beauooap  flatts,  la 
’le,  qiielque  mauviiise  qa’elle  edt  eth  m’a  cou jours  caus3  plus 
chagrin  que  toutesles  loaanges  113  maient  fait  d8  plaisir,”  writes  Racine  to  Ills 
son.  He  was  silent  for  twelve  years  after  the  “  insucces  de  Phedre. “  Qnoiqne 
le  ‘  Mercure  Gallant  ’  etait  an  dessous  de  rien,  les  biessnres  qu’il  fait  n’en  sont 
pas  molns  cruelles  a  la  sensibilite  d'nn  poete,”  adds  the  Bezin  des  Deux  Mondes. 

t  The  group  of  “Asia,”  by  Foley,  in*  Prince  Alberts  Memorial,  is  one  of  the 
few  e^xceptions  to  the  indifferent  character  of  ont-door  statues  in  London. 
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We  have,  as  a  nation,  neither  the  artistic  feeling  which  delights 
in  the  beautiful  with  a  sort  of  worship,  nor  tlie  sensuous  religious 
instincts  which  require  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  our  inv^’ard 
faith.  Therefore  our  best  chance  of  great  work  seems  to  be  when 
the  common-sense  necessity  is  so  large  in  its  demands,  that 
carrying  it  out  even  on  merely  utilitarian  principles  may  give  a 
grand  result  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  almost  without  our 
will, — the  very  fulfilment  of  the  working  conditions  on  an  enor-^ 
mous  scale  forcing  a  certain  grandeur  on  the  wmrk.  As,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Avben  a  viaduct  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley  and  river,  upon 
a  lofty  series  of  arches,  as  in  many  Welsh  railways  and  at  New¬ 
castle,  there  are  elements  of  strength,  durability,  might,  and  there¬ 
fore  majes:y,  wdiich  the  barest  execution  of  the  requirements  cannot 
take  away.  The  Suspension  Bridge  hung  high  in  the  air  above  the 
ships  in  the  Menai  Straits,  and  that  over  the  narrow  hollow  of  the 
Avon,  have  a  beauty  of  lightness  and  grace  all  their  own— Waterloo 
Bridge,  which  Canova  declared  to  be  worth  coming  to  England  to  see 
— are  all  specimens  of  a  kind  of  work  wdiich  we  may  hope  to  see 
multiplied,  and  even  improved  upon,  as  the  adaptation  of  art  to 
the  common  necessities  of  our  civilization  becomes  more  common, 
and  is  taken  in  hand  by  a  higher  and  more  educated  class  of  men. 

Nothing,  how^ever,  can  well  be  more  depressing  than  the  expe 
rience  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  this  question  of  art  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  Here  is  a  country  (in  their  owm  magniloquent  hyperbole) 
“bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  setting  sun,”  &c. ,  &c. ,  whose  proud  boast  it  is  that  every  man, 
vroman,  and  child  (born  on  its  soil)  can  read,  write,  and  something 
more, — wdiich  has  just  celebrated  its  centenary  of  independent  ex¬ 
istence,  and  is  in  the  very  spring-time  of  iis  national  life  wdien  the 
“  sap  is  rising,” — a  season  which  among  other  nations  is  that  of  their 
greatest  artistic  vigour — yet  wdiich  has  never  produced  a  poet,  paint¬ 
er,  sculptor,  “  or  architect  above  mediocrity.  Strangely,  as  it  would 
I  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  originality  wdiich  is  chiefly  w’anting  in  their 
I  art  ;  it  is  all  an  echo  of  European  models;  they  have  no  independent 
.  action  of  thought  or  interpretation  of  Nature.  Here,  again,  it  is 
;  probably  the  want  of  culture  of  the  public  wdiich  is  to  blame.  Evi- 
'  dence  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  such  a  vast  subject  as  the  use  made 
(  of  the  reading  and  writing  so  freely  imparted  at  the  schools  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  very  good  testimony  showdng  that,  wdth 
the  exception  of  great  centres  of  civilization,  like  Boston,  the  na-  , 
'  tion,  as  a  nation,  reads  little  but  newspapers  and  story-books  ;  and 
j  these  cleaidy  w’ould  produce  a  soil  utteny  unfit  for  the  growth  of 
I  real  art. 


*  Mr.  Story  may  perhaps  be  considered  an  exception  ;  but  even  the  “  Cleopa¬ 
tra”  and  “  Sibyl  ”  were  produced  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
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Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  Mr.  MilFs  warning  how  much  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  individual,  must  suffer  by  the  stilling  of  original 
thought  in  the  rigid  conformity  to  system  which  our  present  me¬ 
chanism  of  Government  regulations,  of  centralized  liard-and-fast 
rules,  is  bringing  about  in  education. 

The  State  has  a  right  to  exact  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  but  has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere 
as  to  how  that  result  is  obtained.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
held  ont  to  original  action  of  all  kinds,  tending  to  develop  the  facul¬ 
ties — artistic,  scientific,  as  well  as  practical — which  remain  to  be 
utilized  among  the  millions  who  are  now  coming  under  an  influence 
hitherto  painfully  narrow,  rigid,  and  shallow  in  its  operations,  in 
spite  of  its  magnificent  promises  and  high-sounding  notes  of.  self- 
gatisfactiom 

Lady  F.  P.  Verne y,  in  Contemporary  Betiew, 


THE  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.— 

ALFIERL 

“  In  a  word,  you  have  formed  for  vourself  a  habit  of  mind  such  as 
it  behooved  you  to  have,  in  order  to  become  the  great  poet  that  you 
are.  But  nil  admirari  is  the  motto  of  the  true  philosopher ;  for 
what  we  admire  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  delusion.”  Thus  writes  to 
iiis  friend  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  Abbe  Tommasodi  Caluso,  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  discusses  certain  social  and  political  theories  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Certainly  notliing  was  further  from  Alfieri’s  mind  than  the 
nil  admirari.  Burning  admiration,  and  its  complement,  burning 
contempt — enthusiastic  loves  and  unquenchable  hatreds — possessed 
his  soul  from  youth  upwards  ;  and  we  have  in  his  autobiography  a 
portrait  of  his  own  character  limned  with  a  firmness  and  truth 
such  as  few  men  have  achieved  in  the  painting  of  themselves. 

Vittorio  Alfieri  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Asti,  in^Piedmont,  on 
January  17th,  1749,  ‘"of  noble,  rich,  and  virtuous  parents,”  to  use 
his  own  words.  His  father  was  the  Count  Antonio  xllfieri ;  his 
mother,  Monica  Maiilard  de  Tournoii,  of  asTreat  Savoyard  family  resi- 
dent  for  some  generations  at  Turin.  When  Count  x\ntonio  xllfieri 
married  her  she  was,  although  still  very  young,  the  widow  of  the 
Marchese  Cacherano,  also  of  Asti,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Count  xllfieri  was  considerably 
.past  fifty  at  the  period  of  his  marriage,  and  he  died  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  leading  two  children — a  daughter,  named  Giulia,  and  our 
poet,  then  an  infant  not  a  year"  old.  His  widow  married  again. 
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Her  third  husband  was  the  Cavaliere  Giacinto  Aiheri  di  Magliano, 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Counts  AlfierL  but  of  ?.  younger  branch. 
This  Cavaliere  Giacinto  was  a  man  near  her  own  jme,  of  a  hand¬ 
some  person  and  excellent  character.  His  stepson  Vittorio  speaks 
of  him  with  constant  esteem  and  affection,  and  his  union  with 
Count  Altieri’s  widow  was  a  perfectly  happy  and  -well -assorted  one. 

If  my  readers  should  chance  to  be  familiar  wdth  the  name  of 
Asti,  it  is  probably  in  connection  with  a  sweet  effervescing  wine, 
Asti  spumante,  which  is  a  favourite  vintage  in  Ital;r,  and  which  is 
grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Travellers 
who  come  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  into  Italy,  and  pursue 
their  southward  way  from  Turin  towards  Genoa,  pass  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Asti.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  district, 
interspersed  with  low  hills,  and  within  view  of  the  magnificent 
chain  of  snowy  Alps,  with  Mont  Blanc  supreme  above  all.  The 
city  now  possesses  somewhat  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  At 
the  time  of  Alfieri’s  birth  this  number  was,  of  coui’se,  much  smaller 
-—probably  not  one-half  of  the  present  census.  There  is  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral  in  it,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  containing  some  interesting  old  frescoes.  For  the  rest, 
the  town  jwssesses  little  of  interest  beyond  the  Palazzo  Alfieri,  where 
visitors  go  to  look  at  the  chamber  in  which  our  poet  first  saw  the 
light,  and  a  statue  of  him  erected  by  his  townsmen  in  18(>2. 

LittL  Vittorio  was  far  from  being  considered  an  infant  prodigy. 
He  had  his  naughty  fits  and  his  good  fits,  his  lazy  days  and  his  in¬ 
dustrious  days,  like  other  little  boys  ;  and  he  professes  to  have  but  a 
dim  and  faint  reminiscence  of  those  first  three  or  four  vears  of  his 
life,  which  he  denominates  “the  stupid  vegetation  of  infancy. 
But  his  Autobiography  abundantly  proves  that  those  first  years  con¬ 
tained  a  great  many  emotions,  impressions,  and  sentiments  quite 
incompatible  with  a  mere  “stupid  vegetation. When  he  was 
nearly  seven  yeare  old  his  sister  Giulia  (his  senior  by  nearly  two 
years)  was  placed  in  a  convent  in  Asti,  to  be  educated.  The  part¬ 
ing  from  this  sister — although  at  first  he  was  permitted  to  visit  htr 
every  day— Avas  intensely  painful  to  him.  Nearly  forty  years  after¬ 
wards  in  writing  of  it  he  says  he  well  remembers  the  tears  and 
grief  which  it  cost  him  ;  and  the  same  keenness  of  sensibility  re¬ 
mained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  stepbrother  and  sis¬ 
ters — ^the  children  of  the  Marchese  Cacherano,  his  mother’s  first 
husband — were  sent  to  school  in  Turin  ;  and  thus  little  Vittorio 
remained  the  only  child  a  home,. and  was  put  under  the  caro  of  a 
good  priest  called  Don  Ivaldi,  to  be  taught  reading,  waiting,  and 
arithmetic,  and,  later,  Latin  enough  to  construe  Cornelius  A  epos 
and  Phaedrus. 

The  Autobiography  gives  several  little  anecdotes  of  Vittorio’s 
cliildhot^d,  as  illustrating  tlio  dominant  traits  of  his  nature.  I  will 
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give  one  in  his  own  words,  merely  compressing  the  original  here 
and  there,  but  altering  nothing  : 

‘"Of  all  the  punishments  intiicted  on  me,  the  one  which  afflicted 
n:-o  beyond  measure,  and  indeed  to  the  point  of  makinof  me  ill — so 
that  it  was  only  given  to  me  twice — was  sending  me  to  mass  with 
my  nightcap  on  my  head.’'  (It  must  be  explained  tiiat  this  night¬ 
cap  was  a  green  silk  net,  of  the  form  worn  by  Andalusian  dandies, 
as  Alheri  subsequently  observes,  and  t  jereforo  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
becoming  headgear  in  itself.)  “  The  first  time  I  was  condemned 
to  it  (I  no  longer  remember  for  what  offence)  I  was  dragged  by  my 
tutor’s  hand  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  the  Carmine  ;  an  unfre¬ 
quented  church  where  there  were  never  as  many  as  forty  persons  to 
be  found  assembled  in  its  vast  soace.  Nevertheless,  so  greatlv  did 
this  punishment  affect  me,  th  t  for  more  than  three  months  after¬ 
wards  I  continued  irreproachable . I  fancied  that  the 

eyes  of  everyone  must  necessarily  be  fixed  upon  my  net,  that  I  must 
look  terribly  disfigured  in  that  guise,  and  that  everybody  must 
consider  me  a  real  malefactor,  seeing  me  punished  in  so  dreadful  a 

manner . But  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  on  mo 

by  this  punishment  had  highly  delighted  my  parents  and  my  tutor  ; 
so  that  at  the  least  shadow  of  misbehaviour,  being  threatened  with 
the  abhorred  net,  I  became  tremblingly  dutiful  at  once.  However, 
having  one  fine  day  committed  some  unusual  fault,  and  having  told 
my  mother  a  solemn  lie  to  excuse  it,  I  w’as  once  more  sentenced  to 
the  net  ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  was  decreed  that,  instead  of  the 
deserted  church  of  the  Carmine,  I  should  be  taken  to  San  Martino, 
a  long  wav  from  home,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  citv,  and  much 
frequented  about  midday  by  a  crowd  of  fashionable  idlers.  Oh, 
what  misery  I  felt  1  I  begged,  I  wept,  I  raved,  all  in  vain  !  That 
night,  which  I  really  thought  must  be  the  last  of  my  existence,  not 
onlv  did  I  not  close  mv  eves,  but  I  cannot  remember  in  anv  subse- 
quent  sorrow  having  passed  a  more  wretched  one.  At  length  the 
hour  arrived  ;  night-capped,  sobbing,  and  crying,  I  was  dragged  by 
the  arm  by  my  master,  and  pushed  from  behind  by  a  servant,  and 
in  this  fashion  vre  passed  through  two  or  three  streets,  where  wo 
met  nobody.  But  no  sooner  did  wo  approach  the  more  thickly  pop¬ 


ulated  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  and  church  of  San  Martino  than 
I  immediately  left  off  crying  and  screaming,  and,  letting  myself  be 
dragged,  and  vralking  quietly,  and  even  quickly,  close  to  the  priest, 
Don  Ivaldi,  I  hoped  to  pass  unobserved,  pressing  myself  close  to 
his  elbow,  and  half  hidden  bv  the  folds  of  his  flowing  ecclesiastical 
robe.  I  arrived  at  the  crowded  church,  guided  by  the  hand  like  a 
blind  person  ;  and  indeed  I  shut  niy  eyes  at  the  door,  and  never 
onened  them  again  until  I  had  knelt  down  in  my  place  for  hearing 
mass  ;  and  even  then  I  did  not  raise  them  sufficiently  to  distinguish 
anyone.  On  going  out  I  made  myself  blind  again  in  the  same  way. 
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and  returned  home  with  death  in  mv  heart,  thinking  myself  dis¬ 
honoured  for  evermore.  All  that  day  I  neither  ate,  nor  spoke,  nor 
studied,  nor  even  wept ;  and  in  short,  such  was  the  grief  and  ten¬ 
sion  of  my  mind,  that  I  fell  ill  for  several  days  ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  punishment  of  the  nightcap  was  never  even  mentioned 
in  our  house,  so  terrified  was  my  affect lonate  mother  hy  the  despair 
I  had  exhibited.  And  on  my  side  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  never 
told  a  lie  ;  and  who  knows  whether  I  may  not  owe  it  to  that  blessed 
nightcap  that  I  have  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  least  untruthful 
men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  ? 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Vittorio  had  been  placed  under  the 
legal  guardianship,  so  far  as  the  care  of  his  property  v/as  con¬ 
cerned,  of  an  uncle,  his  father’s  younger  brother,  the  Cavaliere 
Pellegrino  Alfieri,  a  man  of  influence  and  consideration  at  the 
Court  of  Turin.  When  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  this  uncle 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  his  mother’s  and  stepfather’s  roof 
to  a  college  at  Turin,  called  the  Accademia,  frequented  by  lads  of 
good  family.  This  Accademia  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  consisting 
of  four  sides,  with  an  immense  courtvard  in  the  centre.  Of  tliese 
four  sides  two  only  were  occupied  by  the  scholars  ;  the  other  two 
consisting  of  the  Roval  Theatre  and  the  king’s  muniment-room. 
The  Court  pages,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  w^ere  also 
lodged  in  an  angle  of  the  huge  building  on  the  first  floor.  Thus  the 
boys  who  were  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  Accademia  were,  oddly 
enough  —  and,  as  Alfieri  says,  badly  enough  —  placed  between  a 
theatre  which  they  were  never  permitted  to  enter,  except  four  or 
five  times  during  Carnival — the  pages,  who  with  their  lounging 
Court  service,  their  hunting  parties  and  riding  parties,  appeared  to 
the  young  scholars  to  be  leading  a  life  of  enviable  ease  and  diver¬ 
sion — and  a  number  of  rich  foreign  youths,  English,  Russians,  and 
Germans  principally,  who  formed  a  class  apart  in  the  academy,  and 
were  subjected  to  scarcely  any  supervision,  nor  to  any  rule  save  that 
of  returning  to  their  rooms  before  midnight.  Add  to  this,  that  all 
the  masters  and  teachers  Avere  ecclesiastics,  very  ignorant  of  the 
w'orld,  and,  in  most  cases,  very  ignorant  of  the  subjects  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  teach,  and  one  has  a  curious  picture  of  confusion  and  in¬ 
congruous  things  and  persons  jumbled  together,  to  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  childish  minds. 

Such  was  the  “  home,  ”  such  were  the  ‘‘  haunts  ”  of  our  poet  during 
eight  years.  Of  education,  properly  so  called,  he  had  none  ;  of  in¬ 
struction  very  little,  and  that  imperfectly  imparted.  He  spoke 
habitually  the  rough  and  barbarous  Piedmontese  dialect,  knew  a 
little  French  most  incorrectly,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  Italian — he, 
the  future  author  of  works  which  are  counted  among  the  classics 
of  the  Tuscan  tongue — that  when  a  stray  volume  of  Ariosto  fell  in 
his  way  he  boggled  and  stumbled  and  perplexed  himself  over  it  in 
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the  vain  effort  to  comprehend  the  bare  signification  of  the  words  ! 
His  health  was  bad,  and  he  was  subject  to  an  eruption  on  the  head 
which,  from  its  disgusting  nature,  caused  him  infinite  suffering  of 
mind — far  more  than  discomfort  of  body.  By  way  of  polite  accom¬ 
plishments  he  had  lessons  in  music,  fencing,  and  dancing.  The 
two  former  he  learned  but  little  of,  principally,  as  he  alleges,  be¬ 
cause  those  lessons  came  at  an  hour  when  he  had  only  just  risen 
from  table,  and  was  heavy  and  unable  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  close 
parallel  lines,  with  their  mysterious  black  dots,  or  to  follow  deftly 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  fencing-foil.  But  dancing  he  never 
learned,  for  two  reasons:  the  first  being  that  he  abhorred  “that 
puppet-like  art,”  as  he  calls  it ;  and  the  second  that  he  detested  the 
dancing  master,  a  Frenchman,  newly  come  from  Paris.  And  here 
I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  autobiography,  because  it  re¬ 
veals  Avhat  was  possibly  the  first  root  of  an  animosity  and  hatred 
which  absolutely  coloured  his  whole  mind  for  the  rest  of  his  life: — ■ 

“  Things  went  so  far  that  after  a  few  months  I  gave  up  the  les¬ 
sons  altogether,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  dance  even  half  a 
minuet.  The  very  word,  indeed,  has  ever  since  made  me  laugh 

and  shudder  at  the  same  time  : — which  two  effects  have  alwavs 

*  _  * 

subsequently  been  produced  upon  me  by  the  French  people  and  by 
all  their  doings,  which  are  nothing  else  but  a  perpetual,  and  often 
very  badly  performed,  minuet.  I  attribute,  in  great  part,  to  that 
dancing  master  the  unfavourable  opinion  (perhaps  even  a  little  too 
unfavourable)  which  has  always  remained  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  respecting  the  French  nation  ;  notwithstanding  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  pleasing  and  desirable  qualities.”  Anyone  familiar 
with  Alfieri’s  writings,  especially  the  Misogallo,  can  easily  conceive 
the  effort  it  cost  him  to  make  the  latter  not  very  large  admission, 
and  the  stern  clutch  of  the  pen  and  set  of  the  scornful  mouth  with 
which  he  magnanimously  wrote  it  down  ! 

In  1763  Alfieii’s  uncle  and  guardian,  who  had  been  sent  as  vice¬ 
roy  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  died  in  Cagliari  ;  and  by  his  death  a 
great  change  was  made  in  all  the  material  circumstances  of  the 
boy’s  life.  According  to  the  laws  of  Piedmont  at  that  time,  minors 
were  released  d  statu  pupUlari  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  That 
is  to  say,  they  ceased  to  be  subject  to  the  power  cf  a  guardian, 
properly  so  called,  and  passed  under  the  lighter  yoke  of  a  curatore 
— a  sort  of  trustee,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  they  did  not 
alienate  their  principal,  whilst  leaving  them  absolute  masters  of 
the  income  derived  from  it.  And  this  state  of  things  lasted  until 
the  minor  was  twenty  years  old ;  after  which  he  was  quite  free. 
Thus  at  fourteen  years  of  age  Vittorio  A1  fieri  found  himself  in  the 
untrammelled  possession  of  a  handsome  income  derived  from  his 
own  patrimony,  together  with  the  not  inconsiderable  fortune  of  his 
uncle  the  viceroy,  whose  heir  he  was  !  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
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say  tLat  he  forthwith  plunged  into  various  extravagances  more  or 
less  absurd.  Tlie  wonder  is  that  a  boy  brought  up  as  he  had  been, 
utterly  inexperienced  and  ignorant  of  the  world  outside  the  walls 
of  his  school,  inclined  by  nature  to  lavLshness,  and  endowed  with  a 
considerable  dose  of  vanitv,  should  not  have  made  a  worse  use  than 
he  did  of  his  intoxicating  wealth  and  freedom.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  go  to  the  riding  school.  He  had  long  ardently  desircvd 
to  learn  to  ride,  but  had  hitherto  been  refused  permission  to  do  so 
— he  does  not  say  why.  Possibly  the  exercise  may  have  been 
deemed  too  violent  for  him,  for  he  was  still  a  very  delicate,  weakly 
boy.  However,  it  turned  out  that  the  riding  was  of  great  benefit 
to  his  health  ;  and  he  says  that  from  the  time  of  commencing  it  he 
began  to  grow  tall  and  strong,  and  rapidly  acquired  vigour  and  ro¬ 
bustness.  He  soon  became  an  expert  horseman,  and  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  days  a  passion  for  horses. 

The  years  from  sixteen  to  about  nineteen  were  passed  by  our 
hero  in  a  restless  round  of  trivialities  which  made  him  despise 
himself,  and  never  really  sa'tisfied  a  nature  meant  for  higher  things. 
There  is  something  almost  appalling  in  the  picture  he  gives  of  a 
fiery  spirit  filled  with  genius  and  ambition,  stifled  in  the  exhausted 
atmosphere  of  a  microscopic  capital  and  a  stagnant  court.  Not 
that  Vittorio  ever  was,  or  would  be,  a  courtier  ;  but  that  all  his 
relatives,  connections,  and  friends  livmd  and  moved  and  had  their 
being  in  the  pompous  trivialities  of  court  employment ;  and  looked 
upon  literature  and  art  as  mere  vehicles  (wh  m  properly  employed) 
for  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  the  lords  of  the  creation,  who 
are  w^ell  known  (or  were  thought  to  be  so  in  Turin  once  upon  a 
time)  to  consist  of  gentlemen  of  long  unblemished  descent  and 
Catholic  principles.  I  have  used  the  words  ‘  ‘  literature  ”  and 

art  but  in  truth  at  this  period  Vittorio  was  almost  as  ignorant 
of  both  as  his  noble  compeers.  Only  he  dimned  their  existence,  as 
a  sunflower  in  a  dark  cellar  might  gropingly  turn  itself  towards  a 
chink  to  the  eastward. 

In  1766  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  provincial  regiment  of 
Asti — a  species  of  militia  which  made  much  lighter  demands  on 
his  time  and  attention  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  other 
branches  of  the  service.  But  even  the  slight  amount  of  militarv 
dutv  he  had  to  perform  he  soon  found  intolerably  irksome.  And 
in  the  course  of  that  same  year  he  sought  and  obtained  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Naples.  The  permission  of 
his  militarv  superiors  by  no  means  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  At 
that  time  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Piedmont  the  king,  as  Alfieri 
bluntly  say-:,  “interfered  in  every  little  matter.”  Especially  were 
those  who  had  the  privilege  or  misfortune  to  be  born  noble  subject 
to  his  majesty’s  paternal  supervision.  Indeed,  no  member  of  that 
class,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  civil  or  military,  could  quit  Lis 
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dominions  "vvitliout  tlie  king^s  personal  permission  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained.  And  the  king  (at  this  period  Charles  Emanuel  the  Third, 
a  just  ruler  and  a  worthy  man,  according  to  his  lights)  was  per'n- 
liarly  averse  to  the  idea  of  his  nobles  travelling  in  foreign  parts. 
However,  all  obstacles  Avere  at  length  overcome,  and  Alfieri  set 
forth  on  his  Soutliward  vrj.Y  in  the  comnanv,  and  in  a  measuro 

_  ^  A.  »  ' 

u?ider  the  care,  of  an  English  Catholic  priest,  who  v/as  travelling 
with  tAvo  pupils,  a  Fleming  and  a  Dutchman. 

It  is  Amry  strange  to  read  the  account  Aifieri  ghms  of  this  his  first 
journev.  TraAmlling  Avas  then,  and  continued  to  be  for  many  years, 
a  passion  AAuth  him.  And  yet  he  Avas  in  the  year  1733-’ 7  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  enjoying  those  associations  Avhich  make  Italian  traA^el  so 
unique  an  experience  to  cultured  mind3._  For  example,  at  Milan, 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Avhen  an  autograph  MS.  of  Petrarch’s 
AA'as  put  into  his  hands,  he  says  :  “I  threAA’  it  down,  like  a  true 
barbarous  Allobrogian,  declaring  that  I  cafed  nothing  about  it. 
But,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  had  a  certain  spite 
against  Petrarch  ;  because  once,  a  year  or  two  previously,  when  I 
was  still  at  school,  a  Petrarch  having  chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands, 
and  I  haA'ing  opened  it  here  and  there,  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end,  and  huAung  read,  or  rather  spelled  out  a  feAA' 
verses,  I  aauxs  unable  to  construe  or  understand  the  sense  of  a  single 
passage.  And  upon  this  I  had  passed  sentence  on  him,  in  chorus 
AAuth  the  French  and  other  ignorantly  presumptuous  persons,  as  a 
tiresome  Avriter  of  cold  conceits  and  affections  ;  and  had  thus  un- 
Avorthily  treated  his  most  precious  manuscript.”  But  it  is  manifest 
here,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  the  autobiography,  that  AlSeri’s 
Avas  not  the  calm  self-sufficiency  of  stupid  presumption,  but  the 
proud,  irritable  sensitiA^eness  of  a  mind  ashamed  of  its  ignorance, 
and  ashamed  of  being  ashamed. 

The  rest  of  the  journey,  through  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bo¬ 
logna,  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Rome  and  Naples,  need  not  be 
UAvelt  upon.  EveryAvhere  ixlneri  was  restless,  ill  at  ease,  dissatis¬ 
fied  Avith  himself,  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  artistic 
treasures  around  him,  and  deAmured  by  a  noble  discontent  with  the 
triA'ialities  of  fashionable  society  which  there,  as  now  and  in  other 
communities  than  Italian  cities,  made  up  the  daily  life  of  a  rich 
young  man  of  rank.  He  Avas,  indeed,  shy  and  solitary  to  the  verge 
of  savageness.  Yet,  despite  his  lamentable  lack  of  education,  it  is 
clear  that  even  then,  as  a  mere  boA’  of  eighteen,  he  looked  at  many 
things  AAuth  the  seeing  eyes  of  genius,  which  supplied  his  total 
want  of  experience.  For  instance,  he  says  of  King  Ferdinand  the 
Fourth  of  Naples,  to  Avhom  he  was  presented  ;  “  Although  he”  (the 
king)  “  AA'as  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  I  obseiwed  his  demean¬ 
our  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  three  other  sovereigns 
.whom  I  had  seen  up  to  that  time  ;  namely,  mv  good  King  Charles 
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Emanuel,  an  old  man  ;  the  Duke  of  Modena  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  Leopold,  a  mere  youth.  So  that  from  that  time  forth 
I  understood  very  well  that  all  princes  have  hut  one  face,  and  that 
all  courts  are  but  one  antechamber.’" 

After  some  rather  ditfi  ult  negotiations  at  Turin  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence,  and  permission  to  go 
to  France  and  England.  With  the  eager  and  restless  rapidity  which 
characterized  his  journeyings  at  this  time,  he  pushed  on  night  and 
day,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  so  to  speak,  until 
he  reached  Paris.  It  was  on  a  morning  of  the  middle  of  August, 
1737,  that  he  first  entered  that  city,  the  object  of  his  dreams  and 
desires  for  some  time  past.  Here  is  his  own  description  of  his  first 
impression  of  it:  “It  was  a  cloudy,  cold,  and  rainy  morning.  I 
had  just  left  the  bright  skies  of  Provence  ;  and  I  had  never  in  my 
life  seen  such  dirty  fog — especially  in  the  month  of  August.  My 
entrance  into  Paris  by  the  most  wretched  faubourg  of  Saint  Marcel, 
and  my  progress  through  what  seemed  like  a  stinking,  muddy 
sepulchre  to  St.  Germain,  where  I  was  to  put  up,  so  oppressed  my 
heart,  that  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  life  to  have  felt  a  more 
painful  impression  from  a  cause  so  slight.  xVfter  all  my  fatigues, 
my  panting  haste,  my  mad  illusions  of  a  heated  fancy,  to  find  my¬ 
self  plunged  into  a  fetid  sew.  r  !  ” 

The  picture  is  not  inviting.  But  it  was  probably  scarcely  over¬ 
charged  ;  for  we  must  remember  that  we  are  looking  at  the  Paris 
of  a  century  dgo,  and  that  Louis  the  Well-beloved  was  reigning 
over  a  devoted  people. 

Alfieri  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  Paris,  and  admits  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  mitigate  his  first  impressions  by  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  medal.  He  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  his  anticipations  of  that  country  were  considerably  cooled 
by  the  great  shock  of  his  Parisian  disappointment.  And  he  says 
that  he  already  began  to  appreciate  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Florence  better  than  he  had  done  before  his  ultramontane  travels. 
But  before  departing  to  cross  the  Channel,  his  Ambassador  offered 
to  present  him  at  the  French  Court  in  Versailles  and  he  accepted 
the  offer,  chiefly  from  curiosity.  “  I  was  presented,”  says  he,  “  on 
New  Year’s  Dav,  17G8.  Although  I  had  been  forewarned  that  the 
king  did  not  speak  to  ordinary  strangers,  and  although  I  certainly 
cared  nothing  about  that  privation,  yet  I  found  it  hard  to  swallow 
the  Jove-like  manner  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who,  hating  stared  at 
the  individual  presented  to  him  from  head  to  foot,  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  having  received  any  impression  whatsoever.  .  .  ,  But  this 
negative  kind  of  disdain  troubled  me  no  longer  when  I  perceived 
that  the  king  went  about  giving  precisely  similar  looks  to  person¬ 
ages  of  much  greater  importance  than  1  was.  Having  made  a  brief 
prayer  bet ween-two  prelates,  of  whom  one,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
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a  cardinal,  tlie  king  betook  bimself  towards  the  chapel,  and  between 
one  door  and  another  there  advanced  to  meet  him  the  PrccCt  des 
Marchands,  chief  officer  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  wlio  stam¬ 
mered  out  the  usual  compliments  of  the  New  Year.  The  silent 
monarch  replied  to  him  by  a  movement  uf  the  head  ;  and,  turning 
to  some  of  his  courtiers  avIio  were  following  him,  he  asked  what 
had  become  of  the  J^chevins  (Sheriffs),  vv’lio,  according  to  custom, 
accompany  the  Provost  on  such  occasions.  A  voice  issuing  from 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  courtiers  made  answer  jocosely,  ‘  They 
have  stuck  in  the  mud  ; '  whereupon  all  the  Court  laughed  and  the 
k’ng  himself  smiled,  and  nassed  onward  to  the  mass  which  awaited 
him.  Inconstant  Fortune  so  willed  it  that,  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  I  saw  in  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
another  Kins:  Louis  receive  much  more  benignantly  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  compliment  made  to  him  by  another  Provost,  under  the 
title  of  Maire,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1789  ;  and  that  time  it  was  the 
courtiers  stuck  in  the  mud  on  their  wav  from  Versailles  to  Paris. 
And  I  should,  perhaps,  thank  Grod  for  having  witnessed  such  a 
thing,  were  it  not  that  I  fear,  and,  alas  !  believe,  that  the  influence 

of  these  mob-monarchs  mav  be  still  more  fatal  for  France  and  the 

%! 

world  than  that  of  the  Capet  kings.'’ 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1768,  Alfieri  arrived  in  England,  dis 
embarking  at  Dover.  After  his  description  of  Paris  one  is  prepared 
for  no  very  flattering  words  about  London  from  this  beauty-loving, 
enthusiastic  Italian  poet  in  embryo.  But,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  national  self-love,  I  must  hasten  to  transcribe  the  passage  in 
v/hich  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first  impressions  of  this  island  : 
^  ‘  Quite  as  much  as  Paris  had  disgusted  me  did  England,  and  es¬ 
pecially  London,  please  me  at  first  sight.  The  streets,  the  inns, 
the  horses,  the  women,  the  universal  well-being  and  life  and  activ¬ 
ity  of  this  island,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  houses  (al¬ 
though  extremely  small),  the  absence  of  beggars,  the  perennial 
movement  of  money  and  industry,  distributed  equally  in  the  prov- 
inctrs  as  in  the  capital — all  these  real  and  unique  endowments  of 
this  fortunate  and  free  country  transported  my  soul  at  first  sight. 
xVnd  in  two  other  visits  which  I  subsequently  made  to  it  I  have 
never  altered  my  oi3inion  ;  so  enormous  is  the  difference  between 
England  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  these  numerous  branches  of 
public  felicity,  resulting  from  a  better  government.  And  although 
I  had  not  then  studied  the  constitution  which  produced  such  pros¬ 
perity,  yet  I  was  able  to  observe  and  appreciate  its  divine  effects." 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  back  on  the  early  part  of  the  long 
reign  of  George  III.  as  a  period  remarkable  for  civil  liberty,  social 
well-being,  or  national  prosperity  ;  and  yet  to  the  eyes  of  a  for¬ 
eigner  imbued  with  a  genuine  love  of  rational  freedom,  England, 
even  in  that  pigt ailed  and  pipeclayed  stage  of  her  development, 
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appeared  a  paradise  of  liberty  and  civilization  in  comparison  with 
the  oppressed  countries  of  the  Continent. 

In  London  Alfieri  was  introduced  into  the  most  fashionable  and 
aristocratic  society  of  the  day,  and  for  a  time  frequented  balls, 
routs,  supper  parties,  and  all  the  scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation. 
But  after  about  three  months  of  this  life  he  became  intolerably 
weary  of  it.  Indeed,  at  all  times  he  found  what  is  technically 
called  ‘‘society""  to  be  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
And  he  then  took  an  eccentric  resolution  ;  instead  of  acting  the 
part  of  fine  gentleman  at  these  festivals,  he  determined  to  play 
coachman  outside  the  doors  !  One  of  his  intimates  was  a  voung 
gentleman  of  a  noble  Piedmontese  family,  and  nephew  to  Prince 
Masserano,  Spanish  x^nibassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  The 
young  fellow  was  an  Adonis  in  his  way,  and  had  no  troublesome, 
ill-bred  genius  in  his  composition,  to  make  him  despise  or  mistrust 
the  all-sutficing  pleasures  of  a  fashionable  life.  Him,  therefore, 
did  our  Alfieri  drive  about  London,  hither  and  thither,  late  and 
early,  to  all  the  places  of  public  and  private  entertainment  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  heau  monde.  He  boasts  a  little  of  the  skill  he 
achieved  as  a  whip,  and  of  being  able  to  hold  his  own  even  with  the 
famous  London  coachmen.  Manv  a  time  did  he  extricate  himself 
from  a  crowd  of  vehicles  waiting  for  the  fine  company  at  Ranelagh 
or  the  theatres,  and  came  off  with  honour,  and  without  damage  to 
the  carriage  or  the  cattle.  Surelv  this  is  as  odd  a  kind  of  ‘  ‘  haunt 
as  ever  tragic  poet  frequented  !  Fancy  the  tall,  fair,  handsome, 
well-born  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  future  author  of  the  “Antigone"" 
and  the  “Saul:”  the  melancholv,  moodv,  sensitive,  enthusiastic 
genius,  fighting  and  struggling,  and  swearing,  and  cutting  in  and 
out,  amidst  a  mob  of  periwigged  coachmen  and  powdered  lackeys, 
and  a  mass  of  heavy  splendid  coaches,  and  a  clatter  of  stamping 
hoofs  and  rattling  wheels  ;  whilst  the  fine  ladies  in  hoops  and  the 
fine  gentlemen  in  their  court  suits,  and  with  rapiers  by  their  sides, 
crushed  and  elbowed  each  other  in  the  alleys  of  Ranelagh  or  on  the 
staircase  of  some  grand  mansion  in  the  fashionable  purlieus  of  St. 
James’s  ! 

On  leaving  England  Alfieri  passed  a  short  time  in  Holland,  where 
at  the  Hague  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  culture  and  in¬ 
telligence,  in  the  person  of  Don  Jose  d’Acunha,  the  Portuguese 
Minister.  This  gentleman,  besides  being  the  confidant  of  a  love 
affair  of  Alfieri’s,  was  his  counsellor  on  points  of  intellectual  study 
and  improvement.  He  urged  him  to  read  assiduously  the  great 
Italian  poets  and  the  most  distinguished  prose  writers.  He  also 
made  Alfieri  a  present  of  a  copy  of  Machiavelli,  which,  however, 
was  not  read  and  studied  until  manv  vears  later.  Still,  d’Acunha 
must  have  fanned  the  smouldering  fires  of  imagination  in  his 
young  friend  to  some  purpose  ;  for  upon  Alfieri’s  return  to  Turin, 
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after  two  years  of  travel,  lie  began  to  occupy  a  portion  of  liis  days 
in  reading.  At  Geneva,  on  his  wav  home,  he  had  bought  a 
trunkful  of  books — the  works  of  llousseau,  Helvetius,  Montesquieu, 
and  others  ;  and  these  he  began  to  study  as  soon  as  he  was  settled 
in  his  sister’s  house  at  Turin.  Rousseau  did  not  attract  him.  Vol- 
tedre's  prose  he  found  delightful,  but  his  poetry  tiresome  ; — not  a 
bad  judgment  for  an  educated  lad  of  twenty  !  Montesquieu  he 
read  through  twice  with  wonder,  delight,  and  “  perhaps  some  little 
improvement.”  L' Esprit,  Helvetius’s  famous  work,  made  a  pro¬ 
found  but  painful  impression  on  him.  “  But,”  says  Alfieri,  “the 
book  of  liooks  for  me,  which  made  me  pa_s  hours  of  absolute  rap¬ 
ture  during  that  M’inter,  was  Plutarch’s  Lives.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  Timoleon,  Caesar,  Pelopidas,  Brutus,  Cato,  and  others,  I 
read  over  four  or  five  times  with  such  a  transpoit  of  cries,  tears, 
and  sometimes  furv,  that  anvone  who  should  have  heard  me  from 
an  adjoining  room  would  certainly  have  supposed  me  to  be  mad.” 

In  May,  1769,  Alfieii,  having  once  more  obtained  the  indispen¬ 
sable  permission  of  the  king,  set  oii  on  a  second  tour. 

This  time  he  travelled  to  Vienna,  passing  through  Milan,  Venice, 
Trent,  Innspruck,  Augsburg,  and  Munich  ;  but  staying  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  at  all  these  places.  From  Vienna  he  went  by 
tray  of  Prague  and  Dresden,  to  Berlin  :  and  thus  he  speaks  of  his 
first  entrance  into  the  States  of  Frederick  the  Great  : — “  Tne  sight 
of  this  country,  which  seemed  to  be  but  one  vast  guard-house,  re¬ 
doubled  and  tripled  mv  horror  of  the  infamous  trade  of  soldiering, 
sole  and  most  infamous  foundation  of  arbitrary  authority,  which  is 

the  necessary  fruit  of  so  manv  thousands  of  hired  satellites  I 

•  « 

was  presented  to  the  king.  I  felt  on  beholding  him  not  the  slight¬ 
est  movement  of  admiration  or  respect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
intense  rage  and  indignation.  And  these  sentiments  were  increased 
in  me  daily  bv  the  sight  of  so  manv  wrong  things  which  imnu- 
dently  pretended  to  be  right  !  Count  Fiiich,  the  king’s  Minister,, 
who  had  presented  me,  asked  me  why  I,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
mv  own  king,  had  not  put  on  mv  uniform  on  that  occasion.  I  re- 
plied,  because  I  thought  that  in  that  court  there  were  uniforms 
enough.  The  king  onlv  said  to  me  two  or  three  words  of  course. 
I  observed  him  profoundly,  respectfully  fixing  my  eyes  on  his  ; 
and  I  thanked  heaven  that  I  was  not  born  his  slave.  About  the 

middle  of  November  I  took  mvself  out  of  that  huge  barrack  called 

_  •/ 

Prussia,  abhorring  it  very  sufficiently.” 

He  pursued  his  way  Nor di ward,  going  to  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia.  Of  Copenhagen  he  says  it  pleased  him  from 
a  certain  air  of  activity,  commerce.  Industry,  and  general  w’ell- 
being,  v»ffiich  reminded  him  of  Holland  ;  and  he  adds  :  “  Of  all 
these  things  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  States,  al¬ 
though  Frederick  the  Great  had  commanded  arts,  letters,  and  in- 
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dustry  to  flourish  under  Ms  shade !  ”  In  May  he  reached  St. 
Petersburg.  He  does  not  enter  into  much  detail  respecting  things 
Russian,  but  some  of  his  words  have  a  certain  interest  for  us  now. 
“  I  had  read  Voltaire’s  history  of  Peter  the  Great,”  he  says,  “and  I 
had  met  many  Russians  in  my  college  days  at  Turin,  and  had 
heard  that  rising  nation  greatly  magnifled.  Consequently  on  my 
arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  1  was  in  an  extraordinary  palpitation  of 
expectation.  But,  alas  !  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot  in  tnat  xlsiat  c 
encampment  of  booths  drawn  up  in  line,  than,  remembering  Rome, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  I  burst  out  laughing.  And  all  that  I 
subsequmtly  saw  in  that  country  only  confirmed  my  first  impres¬ 
sions.  So  much  did  I  dislike  everything  there  (excepting  the 
beards  and  the  horses),  that,  during  my  six  weeks’  sojourn  among 
those  barbarians  disguised  as  Europeans,  I  made  acquaintance 
with  nobody  ;  nor  would  I  be  presented  to  the  famous  autocrat, 
Catherine  II.  .  .  .  Seeing  the  accursed  military  rabble  ruling 

at  St.  Petersburg,  perhaps  even  more  than  at  Berlin,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  my  contempt  for  both  those  people,  and  my  abhorrence 
of  their  infamous  rulers.  I  would  not  even  go  to  Moscow,  as  I  had 
at  first  intended,  but  longed  to  get  back  to  Europe  {sic)  without 
delay.  I  departed  from  St.  Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  J une, 
by  way  of  Riga,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzic.  The  latter  city,  up  to 
that  time  rich  and  free,  was  beginning  in  that  verv  vear  to  be  tor- 
mented  by  its  evil  neighbour,  the  despot  of  Prussia,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  caused  his  vile  rufidans  to  enter  it  by  force.  Thus,  cunsing 
Russians  and  Prussians,  and  all  others  who,  under  the  mask  of  men, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  oppressed  even  as  brutes  by  their  tyrants  ; 
and  spreading  abroad  on  my  way  my  name,  age,  quality,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  intentions  (for  all  these  things  are  demanded  of  you  in 
every  village  by  a  sergeant,  on  your  coming  in,  passing  through, 
staying  still,  going  out  1) — thus,  I  say,  I  at  length  reached  Berlin 
for  the  second  time.  Passing  through  Zorendorf,  I  visited  the 
battle  field  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  where  so  many  thousands 
of  both  herds  were  freed  from  their  yoke  bv  leaving  their  bones 
tnere.  The  vast  sepulchral  trenches  were  unmistakably  indicated 
by  the  thickness  and  brilliant  green  of  the  springing  wheat,  which  in 
all  the  rest  of  that  arid  and  ungrateful  soil  was  coming  up  miser¬ 
ably  sparse  and  poor.  I  was  forced  to  make  the  sad  but  too  true 
reflection,  that  slaves  are  really  born  to  manure  the  earth.  And  all 
these  Prussiardsms  {queste  P russianerie)  made  me  the  more  appre¬ 
ciate  and  long  for  happy  England.” 

Towards  the  end  of  Noveniber  Alfieri  once  more,  arrived  in 
“happy  England.”  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  however  highly 
_  he  valued  her.  public  felicity,  private  existence  was  not  without 
some  considerable  troubles,  afid  :  Perils'  evedi  iiv  that  blessed  island. 
He  gives,  at  gre,af.length,?th©;M5toTy.Qf  ari.adYcnture  Which'/njad© 
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a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and  furnished  the  gossips  of  the  t'-wn 
'with  savoury  fare  for  many  a  month.  As  a  mere  page  of  chronique 
sc,aiiclaleus3  the  story  would  not  be  worth  giving  ;  but  as  a  con- 
temporary  picture  of  manners,  and  a  vivid  illustration  of  Alfieri’s 


life  and  character  at  that  period  of  his  life  (setat.  22),  it  is  curious 


and  inter.^sting. 


On  this  his  second  visit  to  London,  he  fell  violentlv  in  love  with 


a  woman  of  the  lirst  fashion,  Avnom  he  frequently  met  at  the  house 
of  Prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  He  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  her  in  her  own  house,  but  they  saw  each  other 
every  morning,  either  in  Hyde  Park  or  some  other  public  proine- 
nade  ;  every  evening,  at  some  crowded  rout  or  at  the  theatre.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  the  lady  persuaded  Alfieri  that  she  returned 
his  passion  with  equal  ardour,  and  contrived  to  admit  him  clandes¬ 
tinely  into  her  house  in  London  .during  her  husband’s  absence.  For 
the  said  husband  was  devoced  to  his  beautiful  wife,  and  “  as  jealous 
of  her,”  says  Alfieri,  '‘as  an  ultramontane  knows  how  to  be.”  (!) 
In  the  course  of  the  season — it  was  in  the  month  of  Mav — the  ladv 
was  carried  b  her  husband  to  a  country  house,  some  sixteen  miles 
from  town,  where  they  were  to  pass  a  week  or  ten  days.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  lovers  arranged  an  assignation.  The  Imsbaird  was  an 
officer  in  the  Gruards,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  town  for  a  grand 
review,  passing  the  day  and  night  there.  Alfieri  rode  down  on 
horseback  to  within  three  miles  of  the  country  house,  left  his  steed 
at  a  village  tavern,  and  proceeded  on  foot  through  a  postern-gate 
giving  access  to  the  park  (which  gate  had  been  purposely  left  open 
by  tdie  lady)  and  so  to  the  house  ;  having  been,  as  he  imagined,  un¬ 
observed  by  any  human  eve.  Emboldened  bv  the  success  of  this 
first  visit,  he  arranged  to  go  down  once  more,  when  the  husband 
should  be  again  called  to  London  bv  his  military  duties.  But  on 
the  day  before  the  second  appointment,  in  leaping  his  horse  over  a 
fence,  the  animal  fell  with  him  and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The 
surgeon  who  was  called  in  to  see  him,  having  set  the  shoulder  and 
bandaged  it,  naturally  bade  him  remain  quietly  in  his  bed.  But 
Alfierbs  ardour  was  not  to  be  so  quenched.  He  insisted  on  rising 
the  next  evening,  and  v/ith  his  bandages  on,  and  his  arm  (the  left 
arm)  in  a  sling,  put  himself  into  a  postchaise,  with  one  postillion, 
and  set  off  to  keep  his  appointment.  He  left  the  post  chaise  at  the 
village  inn.  as  he  had  previously  left  his  horse,  and  went  his  way 
on  foot,  wi^/i  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  underneath  Ms  cloak.  On 
reaching  the  postern-gate  he  found  it  fast  shut  ;  and  this  obliged 
him  to  climb  the  park  paling — a  task  which  ]:e  accomplished  with 
infinite  difficulty  on  account  of  his  crippled  arm.  But  at  length  he 
reached  the  house,  where  his  mistress  herself  admitted  him,  and 
neither  of  them  gave  much  heed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  postern- 
gate  being  fastened,  although  the.  lady*  remeififeefed  having  opened 
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it  wi'!!  lier  own  hands  some  hours  previous.  By  dawn  the  next 
morning  he  returned  to  the  inn,  where  he  re-entered  h'.s  chaise,  and 
was  carried  back  to  London  by  seven  o’clock,  tormented  by  p-iin  of 
mind  at  having  to  leave  his  mistress,  and  by  pain  of  body  from  his 
dislocated  shoulder,  which  the  jolting  of  the  chaise  had  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated.  “  The  surgeon  once  more  bound  up  niy  arm,”  ho  says, 
‘•'and  I  remained  in  l3ed,  in  a  state  of  mind  so  mad  and  desperate 
that  I  cared  for  no  dangers,  though  I  foresaw  many.  On  the  Tv.es- 
day  evening  I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  the  house,  but  went 
to  the  Italian  Opera,  into  the  box  of  Prince  Masserano,  who  was 
there  with  his  wife,  and  who,  having  heard  of  my  accident,  and 
supposing  me  to  be  crippled  in  my  bed,  Avas  immensely  surprised 
to  see  me  walk  in,  with  my  arm  merely  hanging  in  a  sling.  I  sat 
there  apparently  listening  to  the  music,  but  inwardly  a  prey  to  a 
tempest  of  feelings,  although  my  face  remained,  as  usual,  impass¬ 
ible  as  marble.  All  on  a  sudden  I  thought  I  heard  my  name  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some  one  at  the  door  of  the  private  box.  Mechanically 
I  jumped  up,  opened  the  door,  and,  instantly  closing  it  again  behind 
me,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  husband  of  my  mistress. 
I  had  long  anticipated  this  meeting,  and  although  unable  in  honour 
to  provoke  it  myself,  had  desired  it  more  than  anything  on  earth. 
‘  Here  I  am,’  I  cried.  ‘  Who  seeks  me?’  *  I  was  seeking  you,’  he 
answered.  ‘'I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.’  ‘  Let  us  go,’  said 
I ;  ‘  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.’  And  without  another  word  we  left 
the  theatre.  It  was  about  half  an  hour  before  the  Ave  Maria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Italian  reckoning  ;  as  the  theatres  in  London  during  the 
long  days  of  May  begin  about  the  twenty-two  hours.”  (That  is  to 
say,  that  in  the  year  1771  our  fashionable  forefathers  went  to  the 
Italian  Opera  about  six  o’clock  of  a  summer’s  ev’ening.)  “From 
the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  we  procee  led,  some  distance,  to 
St  James’s  Park  ;  and  from  thence  by  a  gate  we  entered  a  great 
meadow  called  the  Green  Park.  There,  as  it  began  to  grow  dusk, 
in  a  retired  corner,  we  drew  our  swords  without  further  parley. 
On  our  way  along  Pall  Mall  he  had  several  times  reproached  me 
with  having  come  to  his  house  clandestinely,  and  had  interrogated 
me  about  it.  I  merely  replied  that  it  was  not  true,  but  that  if  he 
believed  it  I  was  there  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  I  perceived, 
however,  that  he  was  minutely  informed  of  ev'erything.  In  the 
act  of  drawing  our  swords  he  noticed  that  I  had  my  left  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  was  generous  enough  to  ask  if  that  would  not  prevent 
me  from  fighting.  I  thanked  him,  but  answered  that  I  hoped  not, 
and  forthwith  attacked  him.  I  have  always  been  an  extremely  bad 
fencer  ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  set  upon  him  like  a  madman,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  rules  of  art ;  and  in  truth  my  object  was  to  get  my¬ 
self  killed.  W e  hammered  away  for  some  time,  I  thrusting,  and 
he  parrying.  And  I  believe  that  if  he  did  not  kill  me  it  wae  be- 
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cause  lie  wouldn^t ;  and  if  I  did  not  kill  liim  it  was  because  I 
couldn’t.  At  length.,  in  parrying  a  furious  lunge  of  niinc,  he 
wounded  me  slightly  between  the  wrist  and  the  elljow,  and,  imme¬ 
diately  lowering  the  point  of  his  sword,  declared  himself  satished, 
and  asked  me  if  I  were  so  also.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  the  of¬ 
fended  party,  and  that  the  matter  rested  with  him.  Whereupon 
he  at  once  sheathed  his  sword  ;  I  did  the  same,  and  he  walked 
away.  Having  lingered  a  moment  to  examine  my  wound,  and 
finding  it  a  mere  scratch,  I  bound  it  up  as  well  as  I  could  with  a 
handkerchief  by  the  help  of  my  teeth — for  I  could  not  use  my  left 
arm — and,  moved  by  I  know  not  what  wild  folly,  returned  to  the 
Opera  and  to  Prince  Masserano’s  box.  He  enquired  why  I  had 
rushed  out  so  suddenlv,  and  where  I  had  been.  I  answered  that  I 
had  remembered  an  appointment,  and  said  no  more.  But  in  spite 
of  all  my  self-command  1  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agita¬ 
tion,  thinking  what  might  be  the  results  of  that  affair,  and  espe¬ 
cially  how  it  might  injure  my  mistress.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  therefore,  I  left  the  theatre.”  The  rest  of  the  story  may  be 
briefiy  told.  The  injured  husband,  having  irrefragable  proof  of 
his  Vvdfe’s  infidelitv,  resolved  to  obtain  a  divorce,  which  in  fact  lie 
did;  the  suit  being  brought  by  “the  Right  Honourable  Edward 
Ligonier,  Esquire,  Viscount  Ligonier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,” 
against  “  Vittorio  Amadeo  Alfieri,  otherwise  Count  Vittorio  Ainadeo 
Alfieri.”  And  at  first  xHfieri  in  his  infatuation  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
of  marrving  Lady  Ligonier.  But  the  wretched  woman  was  soon 
compelled  by  circumstances  of  public  notoriety  to  confess  herself 
guilty  of  conduct  which  repehed  Alfieri  with  horror.  She  was,  in 
fact,  a.  thoroughly  depraved  woman,  who  had  deceived  both  hus¬ 
band  and  lover,  and  had  degraded  herself  by  a  liaison  with  one  of 
Lord  Ligonier’s  grooms.  Thus  ended  this  singular  episode  in  our 
poet’s  life.  Viscount  Ligonier  refused  to  ruin  Alfieri  by  heavy 
damages,  as  he  had  refrained  from  running  him  through  with  his 
rapier  in  the  Green  Park;  and  this  moderation  Alfieri  acknowdedges, 
though  not  without  a  half-suppressed  sneer. 

In  1772  Alfieri  returned  to  Turin.  The  succeeding  years  up  to 
1777  may  be  briefiy  passed  over.  They  brought  the  gradual  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  him,  and  witnessed  his  first  literary 
effort.  Tliis  was  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Cieop.itra,  of  ‘wdiich 
he  himself  speaks  very  slightingly,  as  a  juvenile  production  full  of 
errors  and  unworthy  of  preservation.  He  visited  Florence,  Parma, 
Pisa,  and  Siena,  becoming  daily  more  sensitive  to  their  artistic 
beauties  and  more  appreciative  of  their  historic  glories.  But  in  the 
year  1777  he  began  a  connection  wliich  was  destined  to  be  lifelong. 

The  name  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Albany  is  as  indissolubly  con- 
nected  with  that  of  Vittorio  Alfieri  as  is  Laura’s  with  Petrarch,  or 
's  with  Tas&o.,  Bh^.wi^sthe  daughter  ©f  Gustavus  Adol* 
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phus,  Prince  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  and  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward, 
son  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  the  Pretender.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  her  bridegroom  presented  her  with  a  medal  bearing 
the  inscription,  “Louisa,  Queer,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  1772.”  But  however  gratifying  such  a  medal  may  have  been 
to  the  vanity  of  a  bride  of  twenty,  she  had  to  pay  no  cheap  price  for 
it.  Without  entering  into  the  maze  of  gossip  and  scandal  which 
surrounded  her  in  Rome,  it  is  undoubted  that  her  husband  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  that  her  life  with  him  was  unhappy  in  every 
respect.  It  was  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1777,  as  I  have  said,  that 
Alfieri  formed  a  passionate  attachment  to  this  lady,  which  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  reciprocated.  And  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  expressed 
the  greatest  devotion  and  esteem  for  her,  and  declares  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  the  autobiography  that  she  was  not  only  a  loving 
compan’.on  in  his  domestic  hours,  but  that  she  encouraged  and  in¬ 
spired  on  all  occasions  the  highest  efforts  of  his  muse.  Indeed, 
from  this  time  forward  he  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  a  literary  life. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  it  w^as  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  means 
of  overcoming  certain  obstacles.  There  existed  at  that  time  a  law 
in  Piedmont  w^hich  ran  thus  :  “It  shall  moreover  be  forbidden  to 
anyone  whosoever”  (of  course  to  any  Piedmontese  subject,  that  is) 
“to  print  books  or  other  wnitings  out  of  our  States  without  the 
leave  of  the  Censors,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  sixty  scudi,  or  more,  and 
of  corporeal  punishment,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary  byway  of 
public  example.”  “Add  to  this,”  says  Alfieri,  “that  other  law 
which  says  :  ‘  The  vassals  inhabiting  our  States  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  same  without  our  written  permis¬ 
sion,  ’  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  could  not  continue  to  be  at  once  a 
vassal  of  the  king  and  an  author.”  Under  these  circumstances  he 
determined,  after  much  reflection,  to  make  a  donation  of  the  wUole 
of  his  estates  in  Piedmont  to  his  sister,  the  Countess  Cumiana, 
securing  them  to  her  children  after  her,  and  reserving  to  himself 
during  his  lifetime  an  annual  income  equal  to  about  six  hui;dred 
pounds  sterling.  Moreover,  from  the  sale  of  some  other  property, 
plate  and  furniture,  belonging  to  him  in  Turin,  he  realised  a  sum 
of  some  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  ready  cash. 
During  the  long  and  difficult  and  tedious  negotiations  wffiich  pre¬ 
ceded  the  final  settlement  of  this  affair  there  was  a  moment  when 
Alfieri  conceived  the  possibility  of  his  being  left  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute  of  means  ;  and  he  then  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  imagination 
began  to  picture  to  himself  wdiat  method  he  could  resort  to  to  earn 
his  living  (literature  in  that  time  and  country  clearly  w'ould  not 
suffice) ;  and  he  says  that  he  thought  the  trade  he  was  best  fit  for 
was  that  oi  horse-breaker,  “in  wdiich  I  am,  or  think  myself,  a 
master. ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  least  servile.  And  I  thought, 

would  be  .  m  ^a^ly  with. 
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my  profession  of  poet  than  any  other  :  since  it  is  far  easier  to  write 
tragedies  in  a  stabie  than  in  a  court.’"  A  true  touch  of  satiric  bit¬ 
terness  ! 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  need  for  the  author  of 
“  Orestes”  to  resort  to  the  ancient-  and  classic  art  of  horse-breaking 
for  his  livelihood.  The  donation  to  the  Countess  Cuiniana  tvas 
made  in  due  foim,  and  Alheri  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 

his  life,  a  free  man.  And  finally  the  death  of  her  husband  reii' 

* 

deredthe  Countess  of  Albany  entirely  mistress  of  her  own  conduct. 
This  took  place  in  Rome,  in  1788  ;  but  the  Countess  and  Alfieri  had 
been  living  together  in  Paris  for  some  time  previously.  Alfieri’s 
obiect  in  establisliimr  himself  in  a  citv  and  a  nation  wluch  he  ab- 
liorred  was  to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  poetical  and  other 
works,  at  the  press  of  Beaumarchais.  Beaumarchais"  chief  print¬ 
ing  establishment  was  at  Kehl,  but  he  himself  resided  in  Paris,  and 
Alfieri  had  all  the  proofs  of  his  Vvmrks  sent  to  him  regularly  for  cor¬ 
rection  to  the  latter  citv.  Here  he  established  himself  in  the  Fan- 

0 

bourg  St.  Gennain,  in  the  street  of  Mount  Parruissus — a  singularly 
felicitous  name  I  He  was  wholly  €K?cupied  with  writing,  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  proof  of  his  writings,  some  of  which  he  liad  printed  by 
Didot,  notably  the  ode  entitled  ""Paris  nn-Bastliled  ""  {Parigi  Sbas- 
tigliato),  written  by  him  as  an  eyewitness  of  that  stormy  time. 

One  of  Allien"s  great  griefs  was  to  behold  the  noble  principles  of 
liberty  wliich  he  had  always  ardently  upheld  travestied  by  vile  and 
ignorant  men  ;  and  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
thrown  into  discredit  bv  the  outrages  and  excesses  of  that  tremen- 
dous  outbreak  called  the  Great  French  Revolution.  He  longed  day 
bv  dav  to  leave  Paris  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  Countess  Albany  de- 
tallied  her  there.  He  also  had  invested  the  greater  part  of  what 
property  remained  to  him  after  the  donation  to  his  sister,  in  France  : 
and  so  they  lingered  on  there.  Day  by  day  their  drmciilties  ana 
dangers  increased,  lioivever,  Tiie  wretched  paper -money  which 
had  replaced  specie  pa}'iiients  diminished  in  value  with  frightful 
rapidity,  .^dnd  the  inutteriiigs  of  the  revolutionary  tempest  swelled 
into  a  menacing  roar.  In  the  August  of  1792  took  place  tin  famous 
attack  on  the  Tuileries,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards, 
Alfieri  at  once  perceived  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  hung 
ever  the  heads  of  tiie  Countess  of  Albany  and  himself,  and  deter¬ 
mined  at  any  sacrifice  to  fiy  from  Paris, 

With  infinite  difficulty  they  obtained  passports  for  themselves 
and  their  servants,  and  had  decided  to  start  on  August  20.  But 
finding  all  was  in  readiness  earlier,  and  being  moved  by  a  strong 
presentiment  of  evfi,  Alfieri  anticipated  the  day  of  departure  and 
set  ofi  on  the  18th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  and  the  Countess,  and  their 
suite,  in  two  travelling  carriages  l(^d8d  v*dth  luggage.  Their  way 
lay  through -the  !^rriere  Blanche,  as  Being  the  nearest  route  to  Calais* 
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wliitlier  they  were  bound.  At  the  barrier  they  found  only  three 
or  four  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  and  one  officer.  These  men 
having  examined  the  passports,  and  finding  them  in  order,  were 
about  to  open  “the  gate  of  that  huge  prison,”  as  Alneri  says,  and 
let  them  pass  on  their  way.  But  close  to  the  barrier  there  was  a 
low  wine-shop,  from  whence  all  of  a  sudden  there  issued  forth  some 
thirty  ragged  vagabonds,  drunk  and  furious.  These  fellows,  see¬ 
ing  two  carriages  richly  laden  and  a  train  of  servants,  fell  to  crying 
that  all  the  wealthy  wanted  to  fiy  from  Paris,  and  to  carry  away 
their  property,  and  to  leave  them  (the  populace)  in  wretchedness  and 
poverty.  Then  ensued  a  noisy  altercation  between  the  three  or  four 
soldiers  and  the  thirtv  or  forty  men  of  the  mob  ;  the  former  insist 
ing  that  the  fugitives  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  the  latter  that  they 
should  be  detained.  Meanwhile  a  greater  crowd  w’as  gathering 
around  the  two  vehicles,  and  voices  were  heard  sugsresting  that  they 
should  be  attacked  with  showers  of  stones  or  set  on  lire  !  Tlie  most 
moderate  proposition  was  that  the  aristocrats  should  be  dragged 
back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  had  this  been  acted  upon,  there  is 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Alfieri  and  his  companion 
would  have  ended  their  davs  on  the  scaffold.  But  finallv,  bv  Al- 
fieri’s  courage  and  persistence  (he  says  he  was  too  angry  and  excited 
to  consider  the  enormous  peril  which  hung  over  him  from  moment 
to  moment),  by  his  jumping  out  amidst  the  crowd,  showing  them 
his  passports,  declaring  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  out-screaming  and 
out-swearing  them,  he  fairly  tired  them  out..  In  a  momentary  lull 
or  relaxation  of  the  energies  of  the  mob,  the  guards  saw  their  op¬ 
portunity,  signed  to  Alfieri  to  re-enter  his  coaca,  opened  the  barrier, 
and  bade  the  postillions  whip  forward  !  And  so  they  galloped  out 
of  Paris,  pursued  by  the  hisses,  howls,  insults  and  maledictions 
of  the  rabble 

The  terror  of  those  horrible  minutes  had  prostrated  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  so  that  she  was  fain  to  rest  and  recruit  her  shattered 
nerves  for  a  month  at  Brussels  with  a  married  sister  of  hers  ;  al¬ 
though  both  she  and  Alfieri  were  eagerly  desirous  to  put  a  still 
greater  distance  between  themselves  and  France,  and  to  cross  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  Letters  from  Paris  soon  proved  how  right  had 
been  the  instinct  or  presentiment  which  liad  induced  Alfieri  to 
hasten  their  departure;  for  on  the  very  day  they  had  first  fixed 
upon  to  start  (August  20)  the  members  of  their  “  Section,”  who  had 
given  their  passports,  came  in  a  body  to  prevent  their  leaving 
Paris,  and  to  convey  the  Countess  Albany  to  prison  1  Then  follow¬ 
ed  in  quick  succession  the  horrors  which  all  the  world  knows  of  ; 
so  that  our  two  fugitives  were  beyond  measure  thankful  to  have 
escaped  as  they  did  But  they  by  no  means  got  off  scot-free  ;  for 
all  the  property  they  had  left  ^behind  them — horses,  furniture, 
books,  everything — was  confiscaited,  and  their  names  w^ere  struck 
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oil  the  rolls  of  the  public  debt,  as  hnigrH  (which,  of  course,  they 
were  not,  being  foreign  subjects),  and  they  were  thus  deprived  of 
all  the  income  they  had  derived  from  French  sources. 

At  length,  travelling  by  way  of  AixTa-Chapelle,  Francfort,  and 
Innspruck,  they  crossed  the  xllps  into  Italy,  and  on  November  o 
arrived  in  Florence,  from  w'hence  he  removed  no  more.  Earlv  in 
the  following  year  (1793)  Alfieri  and  the  Countess  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Casa  Crianiigliazzi,  on  the  sunny  Lung’  Arno,  near  to  the 
bridge  of  Santa  Trinita.  A  marble  tablet  on  the  outer  wall  of  this 
house  records  that  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  tragic  poet,  inhabited  it  and 
died  in  it.  And  few  v.sitors  to  Florence  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  spot.  This,  then,  was  the  last  tranquil  retreat  ot  our  poet’s 
agitated  life.  Here,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved,  and  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  and,  above  all,  in  the  company 
of  the  mighty  dead  whose  works  he  studied  with  the  passionate 
fervour  that  belonged  to  his  character,  he  passed  his  last  years. 
In  1797  he  undertook  to  teach  himself  Greek  !  The  task  was  a 
hard  one,  for  several  reasons  this  age — he  was  now  fortv-eight — his 
lack  of  natural  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and  of  any  systematic 
knowledge  of  grammar  ;  and  a  physical  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  fixing  and  following  with  his  eyes  the  minute  and  complex  Greek 
character.  But  his  indomitable  will  vancraished  all  obstacles,  and 
vnthin  two  years  he  was  able  to  read  and  understand  the  principal 
Greek  authors,  and  to  revel  in  the  new  paradise  of  poetry  thus 
opened  to  his  mind.  Besides  enjoying  the  works  of  others,  he  com¬ 
posed  several  of  his  own  masterpieces  during  this  period  ;  amongst 
them  the  tragedy  of  ‘ '  xllcestis,”  partly  imitated  from  Euripides. 

A  brief  illness,  aggravated,  it  was  thought,  by  over- work,  and  a 
mistaken  svstem  of  abstinence  in  diet,  terminated  his  life  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  He  died  on  October  8,  1803,  in  his  house  at 
Florence,  lovinglv  attended  to  the  last  moment  bv  the  Countess  of 
Albany.  The  scope  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  examine  Alfieri’s 
works  or  characterize  the  special  nature  of  his  poetic  genius.  It 
has  only  been  attempted  to  indicate  within  the  limits  at  command 
some  of  the  stranger  and  more  striking  incidents  of  his  many  wan- 
derings.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  Vittorio  Alfieri  alw^ays  aimea 
at  the  highest  Species  of  poetry  ;  firmly  avoffied  the  tendency  of  his 
contemporary  countrymen  towrards  a  weak  ditfuseness  of  style,  and 


the  sirbstitution  of  sound  for  sense  ^  did  much  to  bring  back  a  ta.'ste 
for  the  virile  and  intense  brevity  of  Dante  and  the  Latin  writers  ; 
and  never  prostituted*  Ms  great  powers  to  flatter  injustice  and 
'  tyranny,:  whether  they  were  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  the  Bour 
.  bons  or  the  redicair  of  the  - 

T^leope,  in  Beigrama. 


•  '•’•tv  < 
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SHAKSPERE’S  FOOLS.* 

*Theke  is  an  increasing  tendency  at  the  present  day  to  study  the 
works  of  any  great  author  in  connection  with  his  life  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  this  method  of  criticism  has  of  late  been  applied, 
most  successfully,  to  Shakspere.  We  are  no  longer  content  to 
think  of  characters  merely  in  connection  with  the  drama  or  story 
in  which  they  play  their  parts  ;  but  we  look  upon  them  as  parts  of 
their  author’s  life-work,  reflecting  his  inner  nature  at  different 
times  and  under  varying  circumstances.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  apply  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  part  at  least,  to  Shak- 
spere’s  Fools  or  Clowns.  That  they  differ  both  in  conception  and 
execution  no  one  can  dispute,  and  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
this  difference  were  merely  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  or 
story  in  question  ;  but  a  more  careful  study  of  these  characters 
will  show  that  there  must  be  something  far  deeper  than  this,  that 
the  Fools  reflect  the  mind  of  their  great  originator  at  different 
stages,  and  Shakspere  could  no  more  have  given  us  Lear’s  Fool 
when  he  first  began  to  write  plays  than  he  would  have  introduced 
characters  like  Speed  and  Launce  into  the  works  of  his  maturer 
genius. 

The  traditions  of  the  drama,  young  as  it  then  was,  added  to  his 
natural  inclination,  had  induced  Shakspere  from  the  very  first  to  make 
the  Clowns  or  Fools  important  characters.  He  saw  that  tragedy  and 
comedy  are  not  separate  and  distinct,  but  run  into  and  overlap  each 
other,  and  that  the  humour  which  is  the  foreground  of  the  one 
becomes  the  background  of  the  other  ;  whilst  tragedy,  with  more 
serious  and  solemn  elements  in  the  front,  has  its  background  of 
humour  more  or  less  ghastly  or  ironical.  He  saw,  too,  that  the 
ludicrous  is  often  strangely  allied  to  the  sorrowful,  that  true  hu¬ 
mour  has  always  a  dash  of  pathos  combined  with  it,  and  that  the 
spring  of  laughter  is  generally  very  near  to  the  fountain  of  tears  ; 
touch  the  one,  and,  by  a  slight  transition,  the  other  may  be  evoked. 
-It  has  been  well  said. that  “  man  is  the  only  animal  that  lauelis  and 
weeps,  for  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the  difference 
between  things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they  ought  to  be.”  Shak¬ 
spere  saw  all  this  and  more  :  he  saw  that  man’s  best  wisdom  is 
often  folly,  that  folly  may  sho  \v  sparks  of  sense,  and  that  many 
a  truth  may  be  uttered  in  jest.  How  could  all  this  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  than  by  a  Fool,  a  half-witted  jester,  sometimes  more  than 
half-witted,  and  using  his  folly  “  but  as  a  stalking  horse”  behind 
which  to  shoot  his  wit  ? 


*  The  Bubstance  of  a  paper  r^d  befpre  the  Now  Shakspere  Society  on  February 
14-,  1879.  .  >  . .  - — •  — . .  -  •  .  '  '  - ■-  -  • 
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We  need  not  here  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Fool  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama.  I  feel  convinced  that  he  was  to  some  extent  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Vice  in  the  old  Moralities.  But,  besides  this  par¬ 
entage,  the  Fool  was  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  real  life — from* 
those  professional  jesters  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  great 
household  in  the  middle  ages,  and  who  were  certainly  not  extinct 
in  Sliakspere’s  time. 

In  my  arguments  and  illustrations  I  cannot  possibly  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  true  professional  jesters  that  Sliakspere  has  given  us. 
About  Lear’s  Fool,  Touchstone,  Feste,  and  the  Fool  in  AlVs  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  they  never  wore  aught  but 
motley,  and  we  never  think  of  any  one  of  them  without  his  cap 
and  bells  and  bauble.  These,  however,  were  all  the  retainers  of 
some  prince  or  great  personage  ;  and  when  there  was  no  such  char¬ 
acter  in  the  play,  or  when  it  was  not  convenient  or  suitable  to  link 
the  jester  to  one  of  great  social  position,  Shakspere  did  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  give  the  Fool’s  part  to  an  ordinary  domestic  servant.  So 
we  have  the  two  Dromios,  Speed,  and  Launce,  the  clown  in  Meas- 
ure  for  Measure,  and  Launcelot  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  though 
the  latter,  after  he  leaves  his  first  master  the  Jew,  attains  to  some¬ 
thing  like  his  proper  position  and  dignity,  since  Bassanio  orders 
him  a  livery  more  guarded  than  his  fellows  ;  ’’ — if  not  motley, 
certainly  something  very  like  it.  But,  whilst  extending  the  title 
of  Fool  to  such  servants  as  Launce  and  Launcelot,  I  would  not 
grant  it  generally  to  the  country  clowns  introduced  into  some  of  the 
plays,  and  who,  though  ludicrous  enough,  are  not  important  char¬ 
acters,  and  do  not  fill  the  place  of  the  professional  jester. 

As  Shakspere  developed  in  mind  and  art,  he  showed  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  depicting  his  Fools  as  much  as  in  aught  else.  He 
gave  more  character  and  individuality  to  them,  and  bestowed  more 
pains  on  minor  touches.  He  made  them  more  necessary  to  the  plot 
or  story,  and  thus  linked  them  more  closely  to  the  greater  creations 
of  his  genius.  He  made  them  more  philosophic,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  tender  and  pathetic — in  short,  more  thoroughly  human 
— giving  to  one  at  least  an  intensity  of  tragic  pathos  never  equalled 
before  or  since. 

He  began  with mirth  and  youthful  jollity,”  reckless  good  hu¬ 
mour  and  abounding  animal  spirits,  a  love  of  fun  and  broad  jest¬ 
ing  almost  boyish  in  its  nature  ;  he  then  took  little  or  no  thought 
for  the  deeper  mysteries  of  life,  or  of  the  links  that  bind  wit  and 
humour  to  our  higher  nature.  Later  on  this  bovish  mirth  was 
chastened ;  it  became  clearer  and  brighter,  but  more  human,  more 
heartv,  more  manly  in  short  ;  throwing  out  arms  on  everv  side,  and 
embracing  the  whole  of  this  complex  existence  of  oui-s.  Then 
when  “  a  damp  fell  o’er  his  path,”  irony  in  its  truest  sense  took 
the  place  of  youthful  Merriment  and  manly  humour  ;  laughter  be- 
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came  to  him  part  of  life’s  tragedy,  and  at  times  even  added  horror 
to  it.  It  needed  the  peace  and  repose  of  later  years  t  >  bring  back 
some  of  the  early  joyousness  which  i^eeps  out  once  and  again  as  tlie 
end  draws  nigh,  especially  in  A  Talc  ;  and  it  is  pleasant 

and  profitable  for  us  to  know  that,  after  all  the  sadness  of  life’s 
dreariest  and  darkest  hours,  the  light  of  honest,  hearty  mirth  may 
shine  again.  “  There’s  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.” 

In  several  of  the  early  plays  there  are  characters  which  by  a  very 
slioflit  effort  might  be  included  amongst  the  Fools.  Such  a  one  is 
Costard  in  Lode's  Lciboiir  Lost ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  such  a  fool 
as  he  looks,  and  manages  in  the  end  to  outwit  that  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  euphuists,  Don  Adrian  Armado.  Costard,  too,  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common  v/ith  the  professional  or  household  jester.  In 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  the  twin  Droinios  are  nearer  to  the  mark — 
they  at  any  rate  are  servants  ;  but  their  position  as  such  outweighs 
anything  they  do  as  the  jesters  of  the  piece.  What  can  be  said  of 
the  servants  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  will  apply  in  some 
measure  to  these  also. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  the  two  Dromios  are  very  early  work, 
and  that  much  of  the  fun  they  arouse  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
oddity  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  Unlike  Launce 
and  the  later  Fools,  they  frequently  talk  in  verse ;  and  quite  as 
much  amusement  is  got  out  of  the  beatings  they  receive  as  from 
aught  thev  sav.  Of*  the  two,  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  much  the 
more  humorous,  and  he  far  oftener  talks  in  prose  than  does  his 
brother  ;  and,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ 
the  sharper  fool  is  servant  to  the  simpler  and  more  strah^lit forward 
master.  It  is  from  him,  and  not  from  the  Ephesian,  that  wo  get 
anything  like  real  humour  ;  and  the  description  of  the  kitchen- 
wench,  which  prepares  us  for  the  more  humorous  and  somewhat 
more  refined  catalogue  of  charms  in  the  case  of  Launce’s  beloved, 
is  given  to  the  Syracusan.  He  has,  too,  a  greater  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  game  of  cross  purposes  wnich  all  are  engaged  in  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  takes  his  thrashing  with  a  better  grace.  In  short, 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  corresponds  to  Launce,  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus 
to  Speed  ;  but  the  twins  are  inferior  to  their  successors. 

Speed  and  Launce  are  the  characters  that  may  be  tak^^n  as  the 
representative  Fools  of  the  first  period.  In  the  play  these  clownish 
servants  serve  their  purpose  far  better  than  a  professional  jester, 
v/ho  must  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Duke’s,  for  we  need  the  pair 
to  refiect  and  contrast  v/ith  their  masters.  And  a  well-matched 
couple  they  are,  though  wanting  the  striking  individuality  of  the 
later  Fools.  They  pair  off  with  their  masters  and  make  th.e  con¬ 
trast  all  the  more  marked  ;  Speed  has  much  more  of  the  professed 
wit  about  him,  and  contrasts  with  his  simple-minded  master,  just 
£3  tlio  duller j  moro  kindly,  moro  foolish  Launce  is  a  foil  for  t  ho 
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shrewdness  of  Proteus.  They  differ  as  w^it  and  humour  differ ; 
Launce  is  the  prototype  of  his  greater  successors  just  by  reason  of 
his  greater  powers  as  a  humourist. 

It  is  in  the  comic  part  of  this  play,  though  not  one  of  the  very 
earliest,  that  w^e  see  what  Mr.  Furnivail  has  so  aptly  designated 
Shakspere’s  young-manishness  ;  ’’  a  pleasure  in  the  mere  play  of 
wit,  a  love  of  fun  pure  and  simple,  comical  surprises  and  grotesque 
incidents  ;  for  instance,  how  we  laugh  at  the  sharp-witted  Speed 
kept  hard  at  work  spelling  out  the  catalogue  of  the  charms  of 
Launce’s  sweetheart,  whilst  his  master  is  kept  w^aiting,  and  he 
thereby  earns  a  thrashing  !  There  is  more  of  wit  than  humour  in 
Speed’s  reasons  for  knovring  Valentine  to  be  in  love  :  “To  wu*eathe 
your  arms  like  a  malecontent  ;  to  relish  a  love-song  like  a  robin 
redbreast  ;  to  walk  alone  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence  ;  .  .  .  . 
to  watch  like  one  that  fears  robbing  ;  to  speak  puling  like  a  beggar 
at  Hollo wmas.”  He  can  turn  and  twist  words  and  ideas  ;  but  his 
wit  is,  after  all,  only  skin  deep.  There  is  far  greater  depth  in  the 
character  of  Launce,  dull-witted  though  he  is  at  times  ;  he  is  kindly 
and  tries  to  do  his  best,  even  when  he  loses  the  pet  dog  that  was 
sent  to  Sylvia,  and  substitutes  his  own  cross-grained  nondescript 
cur.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that  he  chuckles  quietly  over  Crab’s 
delinquencies  ;  and  he  certainly  loved  the  dog,  or  he  would  have 
droAvned  it  long  before.  What  a  picture  Launce  gives  us  of  him — 
a  dog  that  could  part  from  all  his  friends  Avithout  shedding  a  tear, 
when  a  JeAV  Avould  haA^e  AA'ept  at  the  parting  !  This  is  all  A’ery  ex¬ 
cellent  fooling,  but  it  is  not  humour  of  the  highest  order.  either 
of  these  Avorthies  has  any  refinement  or  fine  feeling  ;  many  of  their 
jokes  are  coarse,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  high  animal  spirits  that 
makes  all  so  enjoyable. 

Neither  Speed  nor  Launce  has  anything  to  do  with  the  working 
out  of  the  story,  and,  except  for  the  hearty  laughter  they  afford  us, 
they  might  be  omitted,  and  others  put  in  their  place.  The  only 
artistic  reason  for  their  existence  is,  that  they  may  serve  as  con¬ 
trasts  to  their  masters,  and  so  make  up  a  quartette  ;  the  contrast  be- 
tAveen  each  master  and  man  having  some  slight  resemblance  to  that 
between  Don  Quixote  and  his  trusty  squire. 

But  Ave  must  leaA’e  these  earlier  productions,  and  pass  into  a 
someAvhat  loftier  region.  -Youth,  Avith  its  joys  and  sorroAvs,  has 
passed  aAvay  ;  manhood  takes  up  the  tale,  and  the  heart  rebounds 
to  a  steadier  strength.  The  fun  and  merriment  are  still  there, 
though  someAvhat  chastened  and  subdued  ;  there  are  broader  views 
of  life,  and  consequently  more  of  real  humour,  and  that  humour 
more  life-like,  more  truly  human.  Launcelot  is  the  first  figure  that 
meets  us  ;  very  like  his  namesake  of  the  past,  but  yet  a  different 
being. 

‘  The  of  similarity,  bet wbfeii  Launce  aM.  LaxinGeldt  are  both 
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nnmerous  and  striking  ;  they  both  have  a  trick  of  soliloquising,  and 
picture  to  themselves  an  imaginary  scene,  with  actors  and  dialogue  ; 
but  whilst  Launce  recalls  the  parting  from  his  family,  and  tho 
lamentations  of  his  atliicted  relativ^es,  Launcelot  invents  an  argu¬ 
ment  between  his  conscience  and  the  foul  fiend,  and  at  the  end 
reconciles  himself  to  conscience  by  considering  Shylock  as  “the 
very  devil  incarnal.”  The  imaginative  pow*er,  at  any  rate,  is  greater 
in  Launcelot’s  case.  Both  of  these  worthies  dwell  on  their  some¬ 
what  peculiar  relations  with  their  parents  ;  and  though  Launcelot 
does  banter  his  “  sand-blind”  father,  it  is  done  not  unkindly.  They 
both,  like  wiser  people  than  themselves,  have  a  weakness  for  long 
words,  and  make  sad  havoc  of  them,  and,  ‘  ‘  for  a  tricksy  word,  defy 
the  matter.”  But  Launcelot  is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  his 
namesake — he  has  marked  characteristics  of  his  own,  his  self-im¬ 
portance  being  one  of  the  most  striking.  Like  Touchstone,  though 
far  inferior  to  him,  he  sets  up  for  a  man  of  judgment — one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having  ;  and  his  banter  of  Jessica  shows  off  his 
superior  knowledge  and  attainments.  His  self-sufficiency  is  admi¬ 
rably  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  make  jokes  ;  and,  when 
he  fails  or  misses  the  point,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  failure,  but 
feels  almost  as  grand  as  if  he  had  succeeded.  I  think,  too,  we 
ought  to  notice  a  change  in  Launcelot’s  manner  after  he  has  served 
Bassanio  and  been  to  Belmont.  He  looks  on  the  '  ‘  livery  more 
guarded  than  his  fellows,”  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  is  proud  of 
his  share  of  motley.  His  increased  importance  in  his  own  eyes  is 
shovvui  in  the  scene  where,  after  advising  Jessica  “to  be  of  good 
cheer,”  for  truly  she  is  damned,  he  imitates  the  self-sufficiency  of 
Lorenzo,  who  in  his  way  is  almost  as  Conceited  as  the  Fool.  Per¬ 
haps  Launcelot  has  wit  enough  to  see  this,  and  his  obsequious  man¬ 
ner  hides  real  sarcasm. 

The  part  played  by  Launcelot  in  the  drama  is  not  very  impor¬ 
tant  ;  still  he  is  there  for  a  purpose.  His  interview  with  his  father 
throws  into  darker  shade  the  relation  between  Jessica  and  Shylock  ; 
even  the  Fool  has  some  love  for  his  father,  and  asks  for  his  bless¬ 
ing,  whilst  Jessica  looks  on  her  home  as  Hell.  Launcelot,  too, 
helps  us  to  understand  the  evil  nature  of  the  Jew,  grasping  and 
mean  in  his  own  house  as  on  the  Rialto ;  and  by  his  affection  for 
Jessica  we  are  induced  to  think  the  better  of  her,  as  well  as  of  him. 
He  is  somewhat  greedy  and  selfish,  though  even  Shylock  has  to 
confess  that  “the  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder.”  He 
has  none  of  the  poetic  characteristics  of  Touchstone  or  Feste  ;  but 
he  has  marked  individuality,  and  the  little  part  he  plays  is  neces¬ 
sary,  though  but  slightly,  to  the  development  of  other  characters  in 
the  story. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  mingling  of  the  tender  or  pathetic  with 

the  witty  pr  humorous^^^^  of  the  Pbor^chara^^  ;  such  a. 
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union  was  to  come  at  a  later  period,  when  a  higher  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  had  been  reached.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  after 
this  the  Fools  give  up  soliloquising,  and  are  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  other  characters.  As  we  advance,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  separate  them  from  their  surroundings  ;  they 
ar  j  fitted  into  their  places  more  closely,  and  become  fin  essential 
part  of  the  life-drama. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  comedies ;  the 
broader  fun  of  the  early  plays  has  been  left  far  behind,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  tragic  period  is  as  yet  in  the  distance.  Shakspere  had 
come  into  possession  of  all  his  powers,  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
human  life,  but  as  yet  was  not  troubling  himself  greatly  about  the 
problems  of  existence  and  the  riddle  of  good  and  evil.  Between 
Launcelot  and  Touchstone  there  is  a  wide  interval,  but  that  inter¬ 
val  is  partly  bridged  over  by  the  nameless  Fool  in  AW  %  Well  that 
Eads  Well. 

There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  this  play  as  we  now 
have  it  is  a  new  version  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Won,  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1598.  Probably  the  new  play  was  written  about  1602-'3, 
and  the  older  one  ten  years  previously.  Much  of  what  the  Fool 
says  looks  like  early  work,  but  here  and  there  we  see  traces  of  a 
later  and  more  perfect  style.  He  does  not  serve  any  marked  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  play  save  to  brighten  the  somewhat  gloomy  story  ;  his 
place  might  almost  be  filled  by  any  other  Clown,  and  many  of  his 
witticisms  in  their  broadness  and  absurditv  remind  us  of  the  sav- 
ings  of  Launcelot.  His  boast  of  the  one  answer,  Oh  Lord,  sir 
which  is  to  serve  every  purpose,  and  his  jesting  with  Parolles  are 
assuredly  early  in  tone  ;  but  there  are  bits  where  he  is  more  philo¬ 
sophic  and  quite  as  much  knave  as  Fool  : — 

“  Clown. — I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great 
fire,  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  I  am  for 
the  house  with  the  narrow  gate  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter  ;  some  that  humble  themselves  may  ;  but  the  many 
will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  theyTl  be  for  the  flowery  way 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire.’’ 

All  this  is  suggestive  of  Touchstone,  and  the  last  sentence  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  “  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ’’  and  the 
“  flowery  path  of  dalliance."’  He  can  sing,  too,  like  Feste,  though 
to  a  somewhat  different  tune  ;  and  he  has  considerable  sarcastic 
power  ;  the  prince  he  can  serve  has  ‘  a  fisnomy  more  hotter  in 
France  than  here,”  though  “  he  has  an  English  name.”  He  thinks, 
too,  that  one  good  woman  in  ten  would  be  a  proportion  to  be 
thankful  for.  Like  Touchstone  he  loves  the  court,  and  longs  to 
show  off  his  good  breeding  there;  for  ‘‘if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily pu.t  it  off  at  court.”  But  what  attracts 
us  most  is  his  mistress’s  afiection  for  him,  since  he  recalls  the  mem* 
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ory  of  her  husband:  “My  lord  that’s  gone  made  himself  much 
sport  out  of  him  ;  by  his  authority  he  remains  here.  ”  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  whole  moral  of  the  play  may  be  summed  up 
in  tie  Fool’s  words,  “  That  man  should  be  at  woman’s  command, 
and  yet  no  harm  done.”  But,  beyond  this,  he  has  no  marked  link 
with  the  plot,  and  we  may  conclude  that  he  represents  the  earlier 
Fool  with  many  more  highly  finished  touches  added  after,  and  he 
serves  to  link  Launcelot  to  Feste  and  Touchstone. 

Ad  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth  Night  bring  us  to  the  mid-time,  the 
very  central  point  of  Shakspere’s  work.  Written,  as  these  plays 
probably  were,  about  the  same  time,  they  show  great  similarity 
of  treatment;  but,  even  amid  the  sylvan  sunshine  of  You  Like  It, 
we  can  see  the  first  signs  of  the  cloud  that  was,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  overshadow  the  poet’s  life.  These  plays  present  us  with  two 
Fools  alike  in  their  superiority  to  what  has  gone  before,  but  differ¬ 
ing  greatly  in  other  points.  On  one  point  at  least  they  agree — viz., 
that  a  fool  is  better  than  a  wise  man. 

In  conception  and  execution,  as  regards  his  connection  with 
the  story  and  his  marked  individuality  as  shown  by  every  word 
he  utters,  Touchstone  is  far  in  advance  of  any  Fool  that  precedes 
him.  About  his  importance  in  the  story  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  You  Like  It,  with  Touchstone  omitted,  w’ould  be  only  one  de¬ 
gree  less  ridiculous  than  Hamlet  with  the  hero’s  part  left  out. 

One  always  thinks  of  Touchstone  as  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
serious  face  and  solemn  manner  ;  his  cynicism  and  iruny  hide  traces 
of  a  kindly  nature,  and  his  affection  for  his  mistress  redeems  him 
from  any  charge  of  hardness  or  want  of  feeling,  “material  fool” 
though  he  be.  “He’ll  go  along  o’er  the  ^vlde  world  with  me,” 
says  Celia  ;  and  he  con  ents  to  do  so,  though  he  grumbles  as  he 
goes.  “  Ay  !  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I  :  when  I  w'as  at 
home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  but  Travellers  must  be  content.”  He 
has  no  real  love  of  a  country  l.fe  for  its  own  sake,  but  much  prefers 
the  court  ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  country  folk,  “  in  respect  of  itself 
it  is  a  good  life;  ”  but  for  a  man  of  good  breeding  who  could  flatter  a 
lady,  pursue  a  quarrel  to  the  very  verge  of  a  duel,  and  undo  three 
tailors,  why  the  court  is  the  only  fit  place.  -  His  affection  for  Celia 
must  have  been  very  real,  and  it  is  this  which  links  him  to  his 
greater  brother  in  King  Lear ;  even  his  love  for  Audrey,  which 
seems  at  times  only  a  fantastic  humour,  may  have  been  deeper 
than  he  cared  to  show.  That  he  knew  his  privileges,  “  to  have 
as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,”  and  availed  himselt'  of  them, 
is  very  certain,  else  we  should  scarcely  have  so  many  sar¬ 
castic  allusions  to  topics  of  the  day  :  the  manners  of  the  age,  the 
absurd  rules  about  quarrels  and  duels,  the  would-be  wise  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  day,  the  affectation  of  melancholy  creeping  into  society 
in  Shakspere’s  own  time — all  are  satirised  by  him,-  nothing  escapes 
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liis  notice.  And  lie  lias  wit  enough  to  know  that  men  take  him  for 
a  greater  Fool  than  he  is  ;  I  fancy  he  does  not  care  to  be  patron¬ 
ised,  and  at  times  feels  his  position  keenly  ;  there  is  a  tinge  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  amounting  almost  to  pathos  in  his  reply  to  the  Duke’s 
commendation,  “  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious  ;  ”  “  according  to 
the  fool’s  bolt,”  he  replies,  “  and  such  dulcet  diseases.”  The  fool’s 
bolt  is  soon  shot,  and  he  must  be  a  Fool  to  the  end. 

His  chief  importance  in  the  play  is  to  serve  as  a  reflex  to  Jacques 
and  to  burlesque  his  melancholy.  One  great  charm  of  it  is  that 
Jacques  never  sees  this  ;  never  sees  that  he  is  often  quite  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  Fool  lying  in  the  sun,  and  railing  at  Lady  Fortune  in 
“  good  set  terms.”  When  Touchstone  tries  to  jeer  the  shepherd 
into  discontent  with  his  lot  in  life,  is  it  not  much  the  same  as 
when  Jacques  endeavours  to  convert  Rosalind  and  Orlando  to  mel¬ 
ancholy  ?  As  a  philosopher  and  a  satirist,  in  his  unconscious 
parody  of  Jacques,  and  his  childlike  affection  for  Celia,  he  is 
throughout  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  play.  “  Is 
not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  He’s  as  good  as  anything,  and 
yet  a  fool.” 

How  indignant  must  Shakspere  have  been  at  any  actor  who 
dared  to  meddle  with  such  a  part  ;  and  I  am  convinced  we  have  an 
evidence  of  such  wrath  in  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players.  Shak- 
spere’s  Hamlet  was  most  probably  written  not  long  after  As  You 
Like  It,  and  some  such  inj  ury  may  have  been  very  present  to  him  at 
the  time.  “  Let  those  that  play  your  Clowns  speak  no  more  than  is 
set  down  for  them.”  The  introduction  of  “  gug”  into  such  a  paii; 
as  Touchstone’s  would  necessarilv  be  a  far  more  serious  offence 
than  in  the  case  of  any  previous  Fool  ;  “  villainous,”  indeed,  and 
showing  a  “  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.” 

Even  Shakspere  could  not  always  equal  himself,  and  so  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  Feste  in  some  points  falls  short  of  Touch¬ 
stone  ;  not  that  he  ever  comes  into  rivalry  with  him.  If  Touch¬ 
stone  be  the  Fool  as  Philosopher,  Feste  is  the  Fool  as  Poet.  If  the 
latter  be  inferior  in  philosophic  and  sarcastic  power,  he  is  assuredly 
the  greatest  of  all  as  a  musician.  Feste  has  less  reasoning  power, 
is  more  of  a  natural  fool  than  Touchstone  ;  there  is  a  similar  differ¬ 
ence  to  that  between  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew.  According  to  the 
\ievi  of  the  latter.  Touchstone  does  it  “  with  a  better  grace,”  but 
Feste  does  it  “  more  natural.”  The  Countess,  Malvolio,  and  Maria 
in  their  conversation  all  show  that  Feste  is  “a  natural  born  Fool.” 
But  we  must  not  underrate  his  wisdom  ;  he  can  see  through  the 
Duke’s  melancholy  ;  he  gives  sharp  hits  to  the  Countess,  his  mis¬ 
tress,  who  is  “  the  more  fool  to  mourn”  for  her  brother’s  soul 

being  in  heaven,”  and,  after  an  encounter  with  him,  VTola  is  con¬ 
straint 

-  -  i  -  -  i.  -  •  TMs  fellow  is>  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool,  -  -  • 

And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit. 
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When  the  much  abused  Malvolio  is  in  the  dungeon  the  Clown 
enters  thoroughly  into  the  plot,  and  plays  the  part  of  the  parson 
with  such  vigour  as  to  call  for  the  most  marked  commendation  from 
Sir  Toby  :  he  has  wit  enough  to  see  what  a  fool  they  make  of  Mal¬ 
volio,  and,  like  Touchstone,  can  burlesque  the  logicians  of  the  day. 
“  That,  that  is,  is  ;  so  I  being  Master  Parson  am  Master  Parson  ; 
for  what  is  ‘  that’  but  ‘  that,’  and  ‘  is’  but  ‘  is’  ?”  He  certainly  is 
very  fond  of  money,  but  it  is  the  liking  of  a  child  rather  than  the 
greed  of  a  miser  ;  even  in  his  most  barefaced  begging  he  laughs  at 
himself,  and  we  laugh  rather  than  reprove.  But,  after  all,  nothing 
endears  him  to  us  so  much  as  liis  songs.  There  must  have  been  in 
his  nature  an  undercurrent  of  sweetness  and  poetic  fervour  that 
could  make  him  choose  such  a  song  as  ‘  ‘  (.'ome  away,  come  away. 
Heath,”  with  all  its  mournful  sadness  and  fitness  for  the  Duke’s 
melancholy;  or  that  other  joyous  lyric  that  declares  “Youth’s  a 
stuff  will  not  endure.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Shakspere’s  songs  are  not  flowers  planted  at 
random  here  and  there,  but  that  each  is  fitted  for  its  place,  and  not 
to  be  plucked  without  losing  some  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness.  In 
a  similar  way,  also,  the  songs  are  fitted  to  the  nature  of  those  who 
sing  them,  and  we  may  fairly  judge  the  Fool  by  the  songs  he  sings 
— “  Silly  sooth,”  and  “  dallying  with  the  innocence  of  love  like  the 
old  age.”  And  he  is  quite  as  good  at  a  merry  song  or  a  catch  ;  and 
could  roar  out  his,  “  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave  !”  as  well  as  the 
best,  on  the  night  when  they  made  “  the  welkin  dance”  and  roused 
the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  would  “  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver.  ”  What  a  trio  they  are — -the  humourist,  the  fool,  and  the 
philosopher  !  for  Sir  Toby  is  the  humourist,  Sir  Andrew  is  the  fool, 
and  the  Fool  is  the  philosopher. 

But  besides  marked  individuality  of  character,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  folly,  a  shrewd  yet  tender  nature,  Feste  has  also  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  the  drama  ;  without  him  the  story  would 
suffer,  and  we  should  know  less  of  the  other  characters.  He  makes 
a  third  to  that  precious  pair  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  and  at  times 
we  wonder  which  is  the  greatest  fool.  He  helps  to  show  us  the 
overweening  self-conceit  of  Malvolio,  who  is  so  “  sick  of  self-love” 
that  he  is  jealous  even  of  a  Fool  ;  and  thus  the  truth  of  Feste’s 
aphorism  is  proved — “  those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee  (wit) 
do  very  oft  prove  fools.”  He  assists  in  giving  Malvolio  his  well- 
merited  punishment,  and  stands  generally  in  somewliat  the  same 
artistic  relation  to  him  that  Touchstone  holds  to  Jacques.  He  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  Olivia  and  Viola,  and  even  lets 
out  the  secret  of  Maria’s  weakness  for  Sir  Toby.  Our  interest  in 
him  never  flags,  and  at  the  last  he  sings  the  epilogue.  Some  critics 
have  said  that  this  song  has  no  connection  with  the  play  or  the 
characters.  That  I  deny  ;  it  is  the  most  philosophic  Clown’s  song 
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on  record,  and  tells  tlie  history  of  man’s  life  from  the  little  tiny 
boy,”  till  he  is  laid  on  his  bed  ;  “  by  swaggering  could  I  never 
thrive” — so,  doubtless,  Malvolio  must  admit  ;  “  with  toss-pots  still 
had  drunken  heads” — Sir  Toby  will  agree  to  this.  Men  and 
women,  even  a  Clown  can  see,  are  always  the  same,  though  a 
great  while  ago  the  world  began.”  If  Shakspere  had  not  attached 
some  importance  to  this  song,  he  would  scarcely  have  given  us  an 
echo  of  it  under  such  altered  circumstances  in  King  Lear.  If 

Touchstone  be  linked  to  Lear’s  Fool  bv  his  affection  for  his  mis- 

_ 

tress,  Feste  has  his  link  also  in  the  philosophic  song. 

So  far  the  gloom  had  been  only  like  a  passing  cloud  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day;  but  with  the  third  period  of  Shakspere’s  development  we 
come  to  the  great-  tragedies,  and  the  cloud  seems  to  envelop  the 
v>diole  of  the  horizon  ;  Shakspere’s  laughter  is  now  tragic  and  ter¬ 
rible  as  well  as  pathetic.  The  innermost  secrets  of  man’s  being, 
his  overmastering  passions  and  their  consequences,  the  evil  which 
in  this  world  is  ever  at  war  with  good — these  and  the  like  subjects 
engrossed  his  attention.  Yet  the  humour  somehow  does  not  disap¬ 
pear,  but  remains  to  give  reality  to  the  most  solemn  pictures  of 
human  life,  and  to  add  fresh  horror  to  scenes  of  the  most  tragic 
interest.  Most  of  the  great  tragedies  have  humorous  scenes  and 
characters,  but  not  in  all  do  we  find  a  Fool.  Yet  the  part  is  often 
played  by  other  characters,  as  by  the  Gravediggers  in  Hamlet,  and 
even  by  the  Porter  in  Macbeth. 

Amongst  the  Fools  of  Shakspere,  I  would  always  include  Yorick, 
though  he  never  appears  upon  the  scene.  The  way  in  which  he  is 
described  shows  clearly  that  if  Shakspere  had  given  us  a  Fool  as  a 
living  character  in  Ilamlet,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  later 
group.  Hamlet’s  loving  memory  shows  him  to  have  been  no  ordi¬ 


nary  jester,  but  a  man  not  only  of  “  infinite  jest,”  but  also  of  some 
refinement  and  tender  feelings,  ^ye  can  scarcelv  imagine  Hamlet 
as  a  child  kissing  a  Fool  like  Launce  or  Launcelot,  or  even  riding 
on  his  back.  No  !  if  Yorick  had  been  represented  on  the  stage  he 
would  have  been,  of  a  certainty,  not  unlike  Touchstone,  though 
Vvdth  individual  characteristics  of  his  own,  since  he  once  poured  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  ”  on  the  head  of  the  old  Gravedigger. 

No  one  can  read  or  listen  to  that  elegy  on  Yorick  without  feeling 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  it  all ;  it  thrills  us  again  and 
again,  and  Ave  Itnow  not  wliy.  Possibly  the  elegy  was  a  personal 
matter,  and  was  Shakspere’s  regretful  remembrance  of  Tarleton, 
the  most  famous  jester  of  his  day.  In  the  first  quarto  of  Hamlet  it 
is  said  that  Yorick  has  been  buried  ‘'this  twelve  year;”  now  if 
Shakspere’s  Hamlet  Avere  Avritten  about  1600  or  1601,  tweLm  years 
hack  bring  us  to  158S-’9,  the  time  of  Tarleton’s  death.  Why 
should  Shakspere  haAm  chosen  a  jester,  if  not  for  some  such  reason  ? 
Of. course  this  is  all  a  matter  of  supposition,  but  it  is  pleasac'^  to 
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imaorine  that  the  lines  which  have  charmed  us  so  often  had  such  a 
meaning. 

Whilst  noticing  these  minor  characters,  it  would  not  he  well  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Clown  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  a  veri¬ 
table  Fool,  and,  though  he  appears  but  once,  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  The  pathos  of  that  last  tragic  scene  is  heightened  by  his 
presence.  There  is  a  ghastly  irony  in  his  advice  that  the  “  worm 
is  not  to  be  Trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people,  for  indeed 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm ;  ”  and,  again,  that  they  are  to 
give  it  nothing,  “  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding.’’  There  is  bitter 
satire,  also,  if  unconscious,  and  most  appropriate  force  in  what  he 
says  of  women  :  “I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods  if 
the  devil  dress  her  not.  But  truly  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women  ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they 
make,  the  devTls  mar  five.”  Was  not  Cleopatra  herself  a  dish  fit 
for  the  gods,  and  had  not  the  devil  dressed  her,  and  marred  her, 
too,  in  the  dressing?  This,  as  I  take  it,  is  thoroughly  tragic  hu¬ 
mour,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  Shakspere’s  third  period  as  any¬ 
thing  said  even  by  Lear’s  Fool. 

With  reference  to  Lear’s  Fool  words  are  more  than  ordinarily  in¬ 
adequate  to  express  or  realise  our  feelings.  That  from  every  point 
of  view  he  is  the  greatest  of  Shakspere’s  Fools,  both  in  conception 
and  execution,  all  will  admit.  Here  we  reach  the  climax  ;  to  go 
further  is  impossible.  Whether  we  consider  his  marked  indi¬ 
viduality,  t’le  pathetic  yet  tragic  interest  that  clings  to  him 
throughout,  or  his  position  in  and  connection  with  the  play,  we  are 
convinced  that  he  has  no  equal.  Mr.  Hudson  says  that  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  drama  as  a  whole  depends  very  much  on  the  interest 
v/e  take  in  the  Fool,  and  this  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  ;  he  is  in 
great  measure  the  key  to  the  play.  As  with  the  play  as  a  whole, 
so  with  this  character,  we  feel  the  truth,  the  majesty,  the  terror  of 
it  all,  but  we  fail  in  giving  it  expression.  The  secrets  of  Nature 
have  not  more  gift  of  taciturnity.”  The  Fool  is  no  mere  jester,  no 
clown  to  make  merry  at  another’s  bidding  ;  he  is  a  half-mad,  half- 
inspired  child  of  Nature,  giving  up  his  heart,  nay,  his  life  itself, 
in  a  love  that  was  very  precious.  The  infinite  tenderness  of  the 
Fool  is  perhaps  his  most  marked  char  icteristic  ;  his  whvole  be¬ 
ing  Avas  centred  i  i  his  master  and  in  one  of  his  mistresses,  and  with 
their  loss  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  life. 

In  happier  times  he  might  ha\"e  been  as  merry  and  light-hearted 
a  jester  as  Yorick,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar  Avith  his  jests  and 
flashes  of  merriment :  but  it  Avas  not  to  be.  The  loss  of  his  Amung 
mistress  had  chilled  his  heart — “  Since  my  young  lady’s  going  into 
France  the  fool  hath  much  pined  aAvay  ;  ”  and  Lear  loves  him  for 
this,  though  he  Avill  not  have  it  named.  Neither  Lear  nor  the 
Fool  ever  names  Cordelia  to  each  other,  and  this  shows  that  their 
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hearts  are  too  full  for  speech.  There  is  a  slight  though  subtle  link 
between  the  Fool  and  his  young  mistress  throughout,  from  this 
first  introduction  to  the  last  despairing  cry  of  Lear,  “  and  my  poor 
fool  is  hanged,”  as  he  holds  in  a  last  embrace  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  daughter.  But  the  Fool  forgets,  for  a  time,  his  sorrow  in  his 
endea\A)ur  to  do  something,  however  little,  for  his  master.  He 
rouses  himself,  tries  by  caustic  sarcasm  to  rouse  the  King  also  ;  for 
from  the  first  he  seems  to  discover  by  instinct  the  incipient  mad¬ 
ness,  and  would  fain  charm  it  awav,  even  bv  his  verv  bitterness. 
“  Faithful  among  the  faithless,”  he  clings  to  Lear,  and  can  value 
fidelity  in  others,  though  he  seems  at  times  to  scofi  at  it.  His  jests, 
his  snatches  of  song,  his  every  word,  have  a  pathos  that  is  most 
pitiful,  and  amid  the  dark  scenes  of  the  play  are  like  “  rockets  in  a 
midnight  skv.” 

I  think  that  the  Fool’s  intellectual  powers,  slightly  balanced  as 
they  were  at  the  first,  grow  weaker  ;  and  as  the  end  draws  nigh,  his 
madness  or  mental  aberration  becomes  more  ajjparent,  and  he  de¬ 
clares  that  “  this  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  Fools  or  madmen.” 
Strange  it  is,  too,  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  to  hear  the  far- 
off  echo  of  Feste’s  song  : 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  amid  much  that  is  tragic  and  pathetic,  there  is  naught  more  so 
than  the  scene  where  the  mad  King  arraigns  a  joint-stool  as  Gone- 
ril,  and  commands  that  most  “^learned  justicer,”  Edgar,  and  the 
“  sapient  ”  Fool  to  act  as  assessors.  Edgar’s  tears  fiow  freely,  and, 
instead  of  criticising,  we  can  only  cry  “  the  pity  on’t.”  Even  the 
Fool  seems  to  know  that  all  is  lost.  What  little  wit  he  has  ever 
had  is  forsaking  him,  and  life  ebbs  low.  I’ll  go  to  bed  at  noon,” 
is  his  last  desp  firing  cry,  and  we  see  him  no  more.  What  became 
of  him  ?  We  are  left  to  guess.  Perhaps  lie  died  of  a  broken  heart  ; 
and  when  Lear  says,  “And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged,”  he  is  looking 
on  the  lifeless  body  of  Cordelia  in  his  arms,  and  mingling  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  with  dim  memories  of  that  one  other  human  being  who 
had  loved  him  through  all,  and  for  wfiiom  one  part  in  his  heart  was 
sorrv  vet.  The  mvsterv  of  life  was  too  much  for  the  Fool,  and  all 
that  w^as  left  for  him  was  “to  go  to  bed  at  noon.” 

There  is  n  fihing  like  this  in  all  the  wide  compass  of  human  lit¬ 
erature  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  even  recalls  it,  or  suggests  a  com¬ 
parison,  is  the  picture  of  Dagonet,  Arthur’s  Fool,  in  the  Last 
Tournament.  Lilve  his  great  prototype,  he  was  faithful  to  the  last; 
and  when  Arthur  returned  that  dar^i  night  to  find  that  Guinevere 
had  fled — 

About  his  fest 

A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  questioned  it, 

“  Vv'hat  art  thou  ?  ”  And  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,- sobbing’,  -  “I  ara  th v  Fool, 

And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.” 
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We  have  now  reached  the  climax  ;  beyond  this  even  Shakspere 
could  not  go  ;  he  would  not  repeat  himself,  and  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  excelling  Touchstone  or  ‘Lear’s  “poor  boy.”  Not  that  he 
was  done  with  wit  and  humour  in  combination  with  philosophy 
and  pathos,  but  that  they  took  different  forms.  Once  again,  before 
the  end,  his  mirth  was  bright  and  unclouded  ;  and  in  tlie  later 
plays,  with  much  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  Aviiich  shows  the 
deepest  insight  into  life,  there  is  cheerful,  honest  laughter.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  Trinculo,  we  have  no  professional  jesters. 
He  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  Fools  in  the  earlv  comedies  ;  he 
soliloquises,  plays  on  words,  and  affects  to  despise  Caliban,  but  his 
chief  dramatic  purpose  is  to  make  two  for  a  pair  with  Stephano  ; 
and  his  single  philosophic  remark  is,  that  “  Misery  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  bedfellows.’^  We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  to  an 
Elizabethan  audience  Caliban  would  seem  to  fill  the  Fool’s  place, 
and  by  his  strange  antics  please  “the  groundlings.”  Trinculo, 
then,  is  of  so  little  importance,  that  he  scarcely  interferes  with  the 
course  of  my  arguments. 

Of  all  the  humorous  figures  in  the  later  plays,  Autolycus  is  the  one 
that  most  fitly  plays  the  fool.  We  often  hear  of  what  Shakspere’s 
characters  might  have  said  or  done  v/hen  off  the  stage  ;  and  it  is  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that,  before  w’e  made  his 
acquaintance,  Autolycus,  amongst  other  callings,  honest  or  other¬ 
wise,  may  have  been  a  jesTer.  Certainly  his  songs  and  witticisms 
would  have  found  favour  in  any  court ;  and  he,  like  Touchstone, 
loved- the  court,  and  affected  the  manners  thereof.  As  Professor 
Bowden  says,  when  Shakspere  conceived  him  one  spring  morning 
as  the  daffodils  began  to  peer,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  return  to 
the  light-heartedness  of  youth.  But,  instead  of  a  Fool  in  the  guise 
of  a  professional  jester,  we  have  the  most  delightful  of  rogues,  who 
simply  plays  the  fool.  In  the  early  plays,  the  humorous  and 
pathetic  characters  are  kept  quite  separate.  Each  has  a  marked 
sphere  of  action  allotted  to  him,  beyond  which  he  never  passes. 
But  in  the  later  periods  the  various  characters  are  combined  ;  wise 
men  play  the  fool,  whilst  fools  talk  and  act  like  wise  men.  Humour 
and  pathos  run  together,  and  the  result  is  a  picture  more  true  to 
nature  than  was  the  first.  So,  after  showing  the  possibilities  of  the 
Fool’s  part  in  Touchstone  and  Lear’s  Fool,  Shakspere  discarded  the 
character  and  gave  the  part  to  a  rogue,  combining  the  elements  of 
folly  and  knavery  so  closely  that  we  can  no  longer  separate  them. 
Is  not  this  more  natural,  and  nearer  to  real  life  ?  Does  not  the  man 
who  plays  the  fool  for  us  in  society  often  prove  rather  slippery  ?  I 
think  this  is  what  Shakspere  felt  and  acted  on  ;  and  as  we  laugh  at 
the  jests  of  Autolycus  and  condone  his  snappings  up  of  “uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles,”  we  know  that  some  such  character  might  meet  us 
any  day  and  cheat  us  before  our  eyes.  We  get  to  like  the  rogue  so 
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well  that  we  end  bv  taking  his  part,  and  rejoicing  at  the  success  of 
his  schemes.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  find  fault  with  a 
“merry  heart''  that  “goes  all  the  day,"  laughing  and  singing  as  it 
goes,  whom  “Fortune  will  not  suffer  to  be  honest?"  Touchstone 
and  Lear’s  Fool  may  be  more  pathetic,  more  philosophic,  and  greater 
in  poetic  intensity  ;  but  they  are  not  more  true  to  human  nature 
than  this  prince  of  knav^es  and  fools. 

A  goodly  figure  this  to  close  the  procession,  v,diich  began  with 
the  twin  Dromios  and  Launce,  and  which  includes  a  host  of 
worthies,  who  are  as  dear  to  us  as  all  the  heroes  of  old  romance. 

As  they  pass  by,  one  by  one,  they  serve  n(*t  only  to  amuse  us  ard 
arrest  our  attention,  to  move  alike  smiles  and  tears,  but  they  also 
serve  to  show  that  Shakspere’s  laughter  is  as  truly  human  as  aught 
else  in  him  ;  that  tragedy  becomes  more  tragic  when  the  humour  of 
everyday  life  surrounds  it ;  and  that  even  these  minor  characters, 
as  they  have  been  called,  reflect  each  varying  phase  of  thought  in 
the  growth  of  their  author's  genius.  The  joyous  and,  at  limes, 
boisterous  merriment  of  youth,  the  steadier  mirth  of  manhood,  the 
bitter  irony  of  disappointment,  and  the  wild  laugh  of  despair,  all 
are  presented  by  the  Fools. 

J.  Newby  Hetherington,  in  Cornhill  Magazine, 
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No  one  can  view  without  surprise  and — unless  he  is  of  Theophile 
Gautier’s  opinion,  that  music  is  the  only  noise  that  one  is  expected 
to  pay  for — without  regret,  the  astonishing  musical  deficiencies  of 
the  provincial  towns  of  England.  Places  like  Liverpool,  Bradford, 
and  Birmingham — not  to  mention  such  towns  as  Hull,  Exeter,  or 
Derby — have  no  local  orchestra,  opera,  or  orchestral  concerts  of 
their  own.  In  fact  the  great  provincial  towns  are  practically  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  music  upon  the  Manchester  band  of  Mr.  Charles 
Halle,  whicli  even  had  to  provide  the  orchestra  for  the  last  Bristol 
Festival.  The  good  work,  so  spiritedly  begun  in  the  latter  city  by 
Mr.  George  Riseley,  may  in  time  grow  into  a  permanent  enterprise 
if  it  meets  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  mere  individual  experiment.  Contrast  this  state  of 
things  with  that  of  German  towns  such  as  Breslau,  which,  with 
not  half  the  population  of  Liverpool,  has  a  regular  opera,  a  regu¬ 
lar  series  of  orchestral  concerts  on  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same 
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style  as  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  several  sets  of  independent 
chamber  concens  ;  or,  with  many  a  smaller  place,  which,  though 
able  to  boast  only  some  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  has  in  its 
measure  nearly  the  same  musical  advantages  as  Breslau.  The 
weekly  list  of  concerts  in  the  MusikrxUsches,  Wochenblatt  of  Leipsic 
for  Nov.  14  shows  a  long  series  of  German  towns  of  all  sizes,  each 
with  its  well-established  concerts,  performing  both  old  and  new 
works  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  we  can  only  hear  as  a  rule 
in  London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool.  Again,  look  at  our  pleasure 
towns — Brighton,  Hastings,  Cheltenham,  Eastbourne,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  or  Torquay — and  contrast  their  barren  musical  state  with 
the  rich  provision  made  for  visitors  at  Wiesbaden  or  Homburg.  No 
watering-place  in  England  has  any  permanent  systematic  means  of 
music.  That  is  to  say,  no  one  of  them  has  any  institution  provid¬ 
ing  music  for  the  town  which  is  not  dependent  on  mere  private  en¬ 
terprise,  or  which  is  kept  up  by  the  municipality,  as  the  opera  and 
orchestra  in  German  towns  are  kept  up  by  the  authorities  for  the 
enjoyment  and  culture  of  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
places  mentioned,  Brighton,  is  indebted  to  that  excellent  and  enter¬ 
prising  musician,  Mr.  Kuhe,  for  an  annual  festival  and  for  occa¬ 
sional  concerts  ;  but  supposing  Mr.  Kube  were  to  leave,  where 
would  Brighton  get  its  music  ?  In  fact,  our  pleasure  towns,  like 
many  of  our  large  provincial  cities*  are  too  often  dependent  on  the 
leading  music-seller  of  the  place,  who  gives  a  periodical  concert 
with  a  starring  company,  at  v/hich  the  modern  ballad  form  the  sta¬ 
ple  fare  ;  or  at  best  gets  down  an  eminent  pianist  for  a  couple  of 
recitals  on  spec  ;  and  if  an  orchestra  were  wanted  for  a  concert  in 
aid  of  the  local  music-master,  few  among  the  crowded  resoits  just 
mentioned  could  provide  anything  but  that  excellent  and  martial 
body  the  local  volunteer  band,  of  which,  although  adequate  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  bass-drum  solo  forms  a  rather  too  prominent 
feature.  It  is  too  true  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  our  noblest  cities 
have  no  organized,  permanent  means  of  providing  music  for  their 
inhabitants. 

Still,  great  as  are  our  deficiencies,  the  opportunities  of  hearing 
music,  and  good  music  too,  have  increased  enormously  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  so,  too,  have  the  various  choirs  and  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  pi’actice  of  music.  The  Madrigal  Society  of  London 
was  founded  in  1741,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed  bv  the  Mad- 
rigal  Societies  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  product  of  the  growth  of  English  taste  for  a  class  of  music 
'  which  had  taken  a  firm  root  in  our  country.  During  the  whole  of 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  musical  societies  and 
concerts  multiplied  largely.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Academv  of  Antient  Music,  the  Castle  Societv,  the  Concert  of  An- 
tient  Music,  and  the  Professional  Concerts.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
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ciety,  a  body  of  true  Englisli  growtli,  whose  timely  munificence 
cheered  the  dying  bed  of  Beethoven,  was  founded  in  1814,  and  the 
Tliree  Choirs  Festival  dates  from  a  still  earlier  time.  The  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  the  great  Hullali  and  Mainzer  movement,  and 
the  Tonic-sob  fa  effort,  came  later.  Ev’^n  in  our  own  dav  societies 
and  concerts  have  multiplied  till  they  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  A  stranger  coming  to  London  would  find  there,  if  not  in 
the  provinces,  so  much  going  on  in  the  way  of  music  that  he  would 
be  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  popular  impression  that 
the  English  are  an  unmusical  people  is  a  correct  one. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  instincts  of  the  English  people  are  very  far 
from  being  unmusical.  They  have  great  aptitude  for  music  ;  but 
they  have  had  very  little  opportunity  up  to  this  time  of  cultivating 
that  aptitude,  and  they  have  had  no  means  of  education.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  music  has  recently  increased  so  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand,  that  concerts  and  amateur  choirs  abound,  and  even  ama¬ 
teur  orchestras  are  not  wanting  ,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  means 
of  education  in  music  have  advanced  with  the  same  strides  with 
which  the  taste  itself  has  advanced.  We  have  many  opportunities 
now  of  cultivating  our  taste,  and  if  our  ambition  goes  no  further 
than  the  ambition  of  an* amateur  generally  goes,  of  educating  our¬ 
selves.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  ambitious  amateur,  means  paying 
an  eminent  professor  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  a  lesson  of  three  - 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  in  that  of  a  less  ambitious  amateur,  join¬ 
ing  one  of  the  many  excellent  choirs  or  orchestral  societies,  which 
have  been  started  in  London  of  late  years.  For  the  professional 

musician  the  case  is  different — he  wdll  find  it  verv  difficult  to  attain 
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success  by  an  education  exclusively  pursued  in  England.  He  may 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  teaching  ;  but  he  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  he  must  go  to  one  of  the  foreign  Conservatoires, 
for  which  he  very  likely  has  not  the  means,  and  must  therefore, 
unless  he  be  a  Macfarran  or  a  Hullah,  content  himself  with  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  second  or  third  rank  of  his  profession.  To  be  sure,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  would  have  been  still 
worse  off,  for  he  would  have  had  even  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
instruction.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  persons  who  at  that  time  gave 
anything  like  teaching  for  professional  pupils  were  the  organists  of 
the  cathedrals,  who  took  articled  pupils,  and  trained  their  choirs  at 
the  same  time.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  gave  musical  de¬ 
grees,  but  the  candidates  were  few,  and  the  standard  of  proficiency 
was  not  high.  Now,  however,  we  have  two  institutions  which  pro¬ 
fess  to  give  a  complete  education  to  a  professional  pupil — namely, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1822,  and  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  opened  in  1876.  Of  both 
these  institutions  we  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on,  but 
neither  of  them  can  yet  be  said  to  fill  the  gap  quite  satisfactorily. 


or  to  do  a  wav  witli  tlie  necessity  of  a  foreio^n  education.  Tiie  Roval 
Academy  has  many  pupils  of  whom  it  ha^  good  reason  to  be  ])roud, 
and  who  have  made  names  for  themselves.  Amonir  these  Sullivan, 
having  at  an  early  age  obtained  the  hiendeissoliii  scholarship,  went 
to  Leipsic  for  his  systematic  education,  while  lilagrove,  Carrodus, 
and  Holmes,  our  three  leading  native  violinists,  Mr.  Cusins,  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  master  of  the  Queen’s 
Band,  Madame  Goddard,  Franklin  Taylor,  the  Baches,  J.  F.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Cowen,  and  C.  V.  Stanford,  among  our  pianists  and  compos¬ 
ers — all  received  or  added  to  their  musical  training  abroad.  Among 
our  vocalists  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  Lemmens-  Sherrington,  Sims 
Reeves,  Santley,  and  Shakespeare,  every  one  of  whom  was  educat¬ 
ed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  nation  which 
has  recognised  music  as  one  of  the  elements  of  education  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  and  which  grants  capitation  fees  for  attendance 
at  musical  instruction  should  have  no  institution  which  is  recognised 
by  all  as  a  National  musical  centre.  It  is  a  significant  fact  as  showing 
the  liking  of  the  people  for  music  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  Elementary  Schools  receive  musical  instruction,  and  that 
the  capitation  grant  on  this  head  alone  amounts  to  over  100,000^.  per 
annum.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Public  School  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  chairman,  recommended 
that  music  should  he  taught  as  well  as  drawing ;  a  suggestion 
which  was  adopted  by  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Uppingham,  and  latter¬ 
ly  by  Eton,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  is  now 
obligatory,  and  where  that  branch  of  education  is  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Barnby. 

It  would  seem  then  that  in  England  it  is  the  non-professional  or 
listening  element  that  is  strong,  and  the  professional  or  performing 
element  that  is  weak,  with  many  exceptions,  which  will  occur  to 
every  one  without  its  being  necessary  to  mention  them.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  large 
centres,  and  the  cathedral  towns  ;  and  are  very  unequally  distrib¬ 
uted,  or,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  not  distributed  at  all, 
ovpr  the  rest  of  England.  Every  conductor  of  a  band  Itnows  tlie 
tlifficuity  and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  substitute 
for  a  contumacious  or  incapacitated  second  violin  or  violoncello  in 
many  of  our  largest  provincial  towns. 

The  mass  of  the  people  show  their  taste  for  music  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  they  attend  any  musical  entertainment  providc'd 
for  them.  They  show  their  aptitude  for  music  by  the  evcellenre 
of  their  performance  with  the  easiest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of 
instruments,  the  human  voice.  The  excellence  of  our  choral  sing¬ 
ing  no  one  will  deny.  For  vigour  of  tone  and  intonation  it  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  nation,  as  every  one  avIio  has  any 
experience  of  choral  singing  would  testify.  Mendelssohn,  vrriting 
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to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  after  a  performance  of  St,  Paul  at 
Exeter  Hall  in  1837,  at  which  he  was  for  the  first  time  a  listener,  is 
a  strong  witness  on  this  point.  “I  can  hardly  express,'^  sa}'s  he, 
“  the  gratification  I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performetl  in  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  manner.  The  power  of  the  choruses — this  large  body  of 
good  and  musical  voices — and  the  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  music  gave  me  the  highest  and  most  heartfelt  treat ; 
while  I  thought  on  the  immense  improvement  which  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reed  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the  country  which 
may  boast  of  it.*"  The  excellence  and  finish  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s 
choir  is  matter  of  common  notoriety.  Mr.  HuUah,  in  his  report  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  for  1870,  says  that  the 
Training  Colleges  whose  students  are  derived  from  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Wales,  present  bodies  of  voices 
which  for  quality  and  force  he  does  not  find  equalled  anywhere. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  through  Mr.  Hullah’s  reports  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  and  to  remark  how  the  gift  for  music  which  he 
recognises  in  every  one  is  developed  by  opportunities  of  learning 
and  a  proper  system  of  teaching.  Mr.  HuHah  more  tlian  once  com¬ 
plains  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  music  shown  by  the  pupils  on 
entering  the  Training  Colleges,  but  the  very  satisfactory  results 
obtained  before  leaving  appear  at  any  rate  to  show  that  at  least  one 
class  of  English  men  and  women  have  a  real  aptitude  for  this 
study. 

If,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  this  gift, 
the  question  arises.  How  is  it  that  we  have  not  done  better?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Because  as  vet  we  have  had  no  chance. 
Where  we  have  had  a  chance,  we  have  done  as  well  r  s  any  nation. 
Let  us  first  take  Church  music,  which  formerly  was  the  only  school 
in  which  an  English  composer  had  much  opportunity.  In  this — 
not  to  speak  of  the  living — we  can  show  names  like  Tallis,  Byrd, 
Farrant,  Gibbons,  Blow,  Pelham,  Humphreys,  Wise,  Purcell,  Croft, 
Green,  Boyce,  Attwood,  Crotch,  and  the  Wesleys.  In  madrigals, 
w’e  have  Wilbye,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Benet,  Bateson,  and  Ward  ;  in 
glees,  Webbe,  Calcott,  Mornington,  Spoffortli,  Stevens,  Hensley, 
Walmisley,  and  Pearsall  ;  in  opera,  Arne,  Hook,  Dibdin,  BishOp, 
Barnett,  Balfe,  Wallace,  are  our  principal  writers,  though  we  have 
practically  no  operatic  stage  of  our  own  ;  while  for  orcliestml  and 
chamber  music  no  better  name  can  be  wished  than  tliat  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett. 

In  the  department  of  execution — thing  of  modem  date — we  are 
perhaps  not  so  strong  in  the  past.  But  even  here  w’e  may  claim 
some  names  of  reno^vn — John  Field,  Cipriani  Potter,  Mi*s.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  Sterndale  Bennett  ;  Parish  Alvars  and  Balsir  Ghatterton  ; 
the  Wesleys,  Adams,  Gauntlett,  the  younger  Walmisley,  George 
Cooper,  and  Henry  Smart  ;  Lindley  and  Lucas  ;  Mrs.  Billington, 
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Bartleman,  Henry  Phillips,  and  Brahain ;  and  as  conductors,  Joah 
Bates  and  Sir  George  Smart. 

We  have  surely  then  this  aptitude  for  music,  and  we  have  done 
well  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  there  has  been  demand  for  a 
particular  class  of  music,  just  as  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Pelham  Humphreys,  Purcell,  and  Blow  came  to  the  front 
in  response  to  the  changed  tastes  of  the  court.  Now  our  taste  is 
more  catholic,  and  although  in  obedience  to  it  English  musicians 
are  increasing  in  number  and  reputation,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
we  have  no  system  of  education  which  gives  a  fair  chance  to  native 
talent,  especially  if  the  possessor  of  the  talent  be,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  unblessed  with  much  of  this  world’s 
goods. 

Let  us  see  what  are  our  appliances  for  scientific  teaching.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  a  National  Theatre,  and  a 
verv  sensible  letter  of  Mr.  Hare  to  the  Times  showed  that  what  is 
wanted  by  the  profession  is  not  so  much  a  theatre  as  a  school.  True 
musicians  are  better  off  than  actors,  but  can  it  be  said  that  England 
possesses  at  this  moment  any  musical  institution  which  commands  at 
once  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  to  which 
we  can  point  with  pride  as  worthy  of  the  country  ?  As  regards  the 
professsion,  the  proof  of  this,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is 
that  few  of  our  musicians  receive  at  best  more  than  a  poition  of 
their  education  in  England.  For  instrumental  and  general  musi¬ 
cal  study  they  go  to  Germany,  for  vocal  instruction  to  Italy.  But 
why  should  English  men  and  women  be  forced  to  the  expense  of 
travelling  to  Germany  and  Italy  to  obtain  that  which  our  wealth 
and  our  practical  power  would  easily  enable  us  to  command  at 
home  ?  What  is  wanted  in  this  countrv  is  a  central  Institution  cor- 
responding  to  the  State  Conservatoire  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  adapted  to  English  wants  and  requirements.  Such  an  Institu¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  to  music  what  our  public  schools  and  universities 
are  to  their  own  branches  of  education,  offering  to  all  comers  the 
higliest  and  most  complete  instruction  in  music  and  the  kindred 
studies,  such  as  modern  languages,  musical  history  and  literature, 
and  declamation  ;  it  should  be  also  a  centre  for  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  music,  and  for  the  settling  of  such  questions  as  the 
long-disputed  one  of  musical  pitch.  It  should  hold  examinations 
and  grant  certificates  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  should  fix  the 
standard  for  what  is  to  be  taught  in  Elementary  schools,  and  should 
control  them  hy  efficient  inspection. 

Such  an  institution  we  have  not  got,  and  to  form  it  on  a  fresh 
basis  would  be  about  as  difficult  as  the  foimdation  and  endowment 
of  a  National  Theatre ;  but  it  happens  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  opportunity  which  has  never  occurred  before,  and  is 
very  unlikely  to  occur  again.  We  mean  the  project  for  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  noAV  Musical  College  on  tlie  basis  of  a  union  beetween  tbe 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  tlie  National  Training  School  for 
Music,  the  negotiations  for  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  consent  of  both  bodies  has  been  obtained  ;  the  support 
of  ail  the  most  inhuential  pemous,  both  professional  and  lay.  In  the 
kingdom  has  leeen  given  ;  large  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  prom¬ 
ised,  and  more  may  be  counted  on. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  constitution  and  position  of  the  two 
bodies  referred  to.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was,  as  we  liave 
seen,  foimded  in  1823,  chielly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord 
Burghersh — better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  at 
first  the  system  of  education  contemplated,  and  for  some  time  car¬ 
ried  out,  vv'as  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  afterwards  formed  the 
leading  idea  in  the  foundation  of  the  National  Training  School, 
namely,  that  a  complete  and  almost  gratuitous  instruction  should 
he  provided  for  deserving  pupils.  The  scheme  contemplated  a  lit* 
erary  as  well  as  a  musical  education,  and  that  pupils  should  be 
hoarded  in  the  house.  The  success  of  the  Academy  does  not,  how- 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  its  aims,  for  fees  did  not  abound, 
and  it  was  driven  to  collect  funds  hy  various  shifts,  amongst  wliich 
even  fancy  balls  are  said  to  have  t^en  their  place.  At  present  it 
derives  its  support  from  donations  and  subscriptions — including  a 
hiindi  ed  guineas  a  year-  from  her  most  gracious  Majesty — ^froin  fees 
paid  by  pupils,  and  from  a  contribution  by  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  5006.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  house.  Tliere  is  a  Board  of 
Directors,  with  Lord  Dudley  as  president,  and  a  Professional  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management,  with  Professor  Macfanun  as  chairman, 
which  latter  has  the  entire  management  and  superintendence  of 
the  students,  appointment  and  removal  of  the  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  regulation  of  expenditure.  The  body  coriporate  consists 
of  members,  associates,  and  honorary  members.  All  branches  of 
music  are  taught,  as  well  as  elocution  and  modern  languages. 
There  are  about  fouideen  schoIarshi;^s  and  prizes  competed  for  by 
the  pupils,  the  most  valuable  of  which  does  not  exceed  thirty 
guineas,  Vydiile  some  are  of  very  small  amount.  A  few  of  these 
are  funded,  but  tlie  majority  are  provided  hy  annual  siil^scriptions, 
and  mav  cease  at  any  time.  It  will  he  seen  therefore  that  the 
Roval  Academy  is  essentially  an  institution  at  which  no  one  can  be 
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educated  who  has  not  private  means. 

The  National  Training  School  for  Music  at  Kensington  is  an  oif- 

O  O 

Spring’  of  the  Society  of  iirts,  and  is  situated  on  ground  granted  for 


the  purpose  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  18.51.  Its  successful 
establishment  was  due  mainly  to  the  personal  interest  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  whc^  practical  devotion  to  music 
is  well  loiown,  and  who  received  the  Avarm  support  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  great  meeting  at  Maiiborough  House  in  1875, 
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when,  as  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London  attended  in  support 
of  the  project.  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Freake,  and 
munificently  presented  by  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  trust  for 
the  nation.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  School  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  free  scholarships  for  all  ranks  of  society,  endowed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  public  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  City  of  London,  many  of  the  City  Companies,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  Mr.  Freake,  and  many  distinguished  individuals  and 
institutions  are  amongst  the  founders. 

In  1876,  fifty  scholarships  having  been  established  of  an  amount 
of  40^.  each,  and  upwards  of  twenty  more  promised,  the  school 
was  opened  for  study.  A  Committee  of  Management  was  formed, 
with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  its  head,  consisting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  donors  of  scholarships.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  is  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  there  is  a  large  staff  of  professors 
and  examiners.  The  educational  course  contemplated  seems  very 
complete,  and  includes  all  branches  of  music,  elocution,  foreign 
languages,  deportment,  history  and  literature  of  music  ;  and  the 
institution  differs  from  others  in  this  most  material  point — that 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  grants  by  open  competition  a  free  educa¬ 
tion  to  real  talent,  it,  at  the  same  time,  obliges  the  student  to  re¬ 
main  under  strict  control  until  the  course  of  education  is  fully  com¬ 
pleted.  The  weak  point  in  the  scheme  is  evidently  the  fact  that 
the  scholarships  are  only  promised  for  five  years,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  income  is  insufficient  to  give  the  highest  education  to 
the  best  pupils. 

Surely  then,  if  what  we  require  is  a  Central  Institution,  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  these  two  academies  is  the  obvious  starting  point. 
The  older,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  would  bring  to  the  new 
College  the  advantage  of  experience.  It  has  had  some  fair  results, 
and  although  its  system  of  teaching  has  failed  to  leave  that  definite 
s  impress  upon  the  character  and  cultivation  of  music  in  England 
j  which  it  is  desirable  that  a  National  Academy  should  produce,  yet 
its  success  has  been  satisfactory  according  to  the  means  at  its  dis- 
;  posal,  and  it  has  a  certain  following  amongst  the  professional  musi¬ 
cians  who  have  been  educated  at  it.  From  the  younger,  the  Na- 
I  tional  Training  School  of  Music,  though  started  so  recently,  the  re- 
I  suits,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  concerts  given  by  the  pupils,  have 
been  progressively  encouraging.  It  represents  the  true  principle 
I  of  granting  an  opportunity  of  free  education  to  real  talent — taking 
j  up  indeed  the  original  idea  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  in  the 
i  shape  of  its  scholarships,  which  have  now  reached  sixty-six,  it  has 
I  received  an  immense  amount  of  active  support  and  sympathy. 
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The  amalgamation  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time. 
In  June,  1878,  a  number  of  gentlemen  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Marlborough  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  music  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Central  Musical  Institution.  A  proposal  was 
made  to  secure  this  end  by  effecting  a  union  between  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  academies.  The  scheme  being  cordially  endorsed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing,  an  Executive  Committee  w^as  formed,  with  Prince  Christian 
and  Lord  Spencer  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.  Negotiations 
were  entered  upon  between  the  two  institutions,  and  in  response  to 
a  letter  from  Prince  Christian,  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy 
held  a  meeting  in  July,  1878,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : — 

I. — That  it  is  expedient  to  promote  the  farther  advancement  of  the  art  of  music 

in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  and  I^ational  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  any  existing  institution. 

II.  — That  It  IS  expedient  that  a  union  should  be  effected  between  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Music  and  the  National  Training  School  on  terms  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for  the  constitution  of  the  new  college,  and  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
proposed  College  as  to  terms  of  union ;  the  terms  of  union  when  agreed 
upon  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directors  for  approval. 

A  similar  letter  having  been  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  National  Training  School,  that  body,  at  a  meeting 
held  later  in  the  same  month,  adopted  similar  resolutions  to  those 
passed  by  the  Royal  Academy.  Members  of  the  committees  of 
both  institutions  were  appointed  to  confer  with  Prince  Christian’s 
Committee. 

The  principle  of  amalgamation  has  thus  been  assented  to  by  both 
bodies.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  between  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  institutions,  to  arrange 
the  details  and  terms  of  union  ;  and  a  draft  charter  was  dra^vn  up 
and  submitted  to  both,  which  provides  carefully  for  saving  the  ex¬ 
isting  rights  of  the  various  officials  and  members  of  the  two  bodies, 
and  placing  the  new  corporation  on  a  satisfactory  legal  footing.  To 
this  draft  the  National  Training  School  seems  to  have  agreed  with¬ 
out  demur.  By  the  Royal  Academy,  however,  various  objections 
were  raised  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  end  the  only  material 
point  at  issue  was  as  to  the  name,  the  Royal  xVcademy  making  it 
evident  that  thev  regarded  the  retention  of  their  name  as  a  sine 
qua  no  a,  while  the  Executive  Committee  maintained  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  left  to  her  Majesty  for  decision. 

Various  further  meetings  were  held,  and  in  May  last,  the  charter 
was  finally  amended,  and  copies  were  again  forwarded  to  the  two 
institutions,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  letter  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  stating  that  the  charter  was  now  sent  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  intended  finally  to  recommend  it  for  adoption,  and 
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asking  each  whether  it  was  prepared  to  resign  its  present  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  accept  the  new  charter  in  the  event  of  a  sum  of  3,000.^ 
per  annum  being  provided  within  a  limited  time,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  special  objects  of  the  Committee.  These 
were  stated  to  be  : 

I. — The  sufficient  payment  of  the  staff  of  the  new  institution, 
n. — The  establishment  of  open  scholarships. 

rU. — The  establishment  of  studentships  involving  the  maintenance  (either  wholly 
or  to  a  great  extent)  as  well  as  the  free  education  of  phpils  who  are  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  carry  out  their  education. 

The  letter  further  intimated  to  the  Royal  Academy  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  School  consented  to  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  being  retained,  but  that  the  Executive  Committee  deemed 
it  more  in  accordance  with  precedent  to  leave  it  to  her  Majesty  to 
name  an  institution  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  accepted  the 
presidency. 

Soon  after  this  the  National  Training  School  passed  a  resolution 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Lord  Dudley, 
the  President  of  the  Academy,  no  answer  has  yet  been  received 
from  that  body,  with  whom  it  only  now  remains  to  confirm  their 
resolutions  of  July,  1878. 

An  institution  to  be  formed  upon  this  amalgamation  would  start 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances. 

First  let  us  take  the  pecuniary  prospects.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  3,000^.  a  year  mentioned  in  Prince  Christian's  letter 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  provided  that  the 
new  charter  i^  accepted  by  both  institutions  ;  further,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  existing  scholarships  of  the  Training  Sciiool,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  3,200^.  a  year,  will  be  renewed,  if  sufficient  stability  and 
permanency  are  obtained  to  ensure  the  results  which  the  donors 
have  a  right  to  expect.  We  may  also  hope  that  the  Government 
will  continue  and  possibly  increase  the  sum  of  500^.  a  year  which  it 
at  present  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  looking  to  the  money  point  of  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pecuniary  success  of  our  institution  would  probaWy  be 
much  assisted  by  the  opportunity  which  it  would  give  to  the  large 
and  increasing  class  of  earnest  and  wealthv  amateurs  alreadv  men- 
tioned,  of  obtaining  the  instruction  of  which  they  are  in  search,  on 
more  moderate  terms  than  those  of  private  teachers. 

One  point  has  not  been  touched  upon — the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  proper  building  for  the  institution.  A  school  of  music  requires  a 
larger  physical  space  than  any  other  school.  Separate  rooms  must 
be  provided  for  singing  and  playing,  and  a  building  which  would 
contain  one  hundred  pupils  for  a  grammar  school  would  scarcely  be 
adequate  to  contain  twenty-five  for  a  musical  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  with  satisfaction  the  situation  of  the  ex- 
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isting  site  of  tlie  Royal  Academy.  The  rooms  are  known  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  a  school  of  music,  and  yet  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  locality  where  expansion  is  impossible,  and  where  space 
for  the  recreation  of  the  pupils  cannot  be  obtained.  One  place 
only  wmiild  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  for  a  College  adequate  to 
the  present  state  ^  music — the  estate  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  at  South  Kensington.  There  are  to  be  found 
there  the  twm  great  requisites — space  for  adequate  buildings,  and  a 
garden  in  which  the  students  could  obtain  healthful  recreation 
without  expense  or  interference.  The  Commissioners  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the  creation  of  a  new  College, 
and  w^e  may  therefore  hope  that  they  would  not  be  unfavorable  to 
granting  a  site  on  their  estate  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings.  Why  should  not  a  portion  of  those  long  corridors  that 
surround  the  vast  building  of  the  Albert  Hall,  be  used  for  second¬ 
ary  purposes  ?  Where  could  practising  and  even  refreshment 
rooms  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  large  school  such  as 
that  which  we  are  now  advocating  ? 

As  regards  support,  the  proposed  Executive  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed,  besides  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh, 
Connaught,  and  Cambridge,  and  Prince  Christian,  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  Lords  Aberdare,  Beacons- 
field,  E.  Bruce,  Spencer,  Dudley,  Coleridge,  Carnarvon,  Granville, 
Hampton,  Hartin^on,  Ripon,  and  Wilton  ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Sir  R.  W allace,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Academy  and  of  the  Royal  Society.  Amongst  professional  mu¬ 
sicians,  Sir  M.  Costa,  Sir  F.  Gore  Ousely,  Sir  Robt.  Stewart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Macfarren,  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  Messrs.  Cusins,  O.  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  Halle,  Hullah,  Leslie,  and  Stainer.  Amongst  outsiders, 
Messrs.  Chappell,  De  la  Rue,  Grove,  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  and 
Kellow  Pye.  With  such  a  Committee  the  success  of  any  institution 
is  assured. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  English  (’onservatoire,  namely,  that  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  State  on  the  same  principle,  though  perhaps  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  manner,  as  foreign  Conservatoires  are  recognised 
by  their  respective  Governments.  If  the  success  of  the  institution 
is  such  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  be,  there  will  not  be 
anv  necessitv  for  anv  verv  large  subsidv  ;  for  it  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  self-supporting.  The  subsidy  need  only  cover  what  may  be 
termed  extra  expenses — such  as  prizes,  including  one  or  two  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Prixde  Rome  of  the  French  Conservatoire  ;  pur¬ 
chase  of  pianos  and  instruments  for  the  orchestra,  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  a  museum  and  library  of  music.  But  the  moral 
value  of  recognition  by  the  State  would  be  enormous,  especially  if 
the  Government  w^ere  to  make  it  a  condition  that  the  institution 
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should  undertake  the  important  task  of  controlling  and  inspecting 
the  musical  instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  country. 
The  Institution  would  itself  be  inspected,  and  its  arrangements  as 
to  the  Elementary  Schools  reviewed  by  officials  appointed  by  the 
Government.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  a  plan  is  con¬ 
sidered  feasible  by  the  first  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hullah  ; 
for  in  the  memorandum  subjoined  to  the  official  report  of  his  for¬ 
eign  tour  during  the  present  year,  and  addressed  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  proposed  Conservatoire,  he  suggests  that  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  the  Training  College  students  be  annually  selected 
and  placed  for  a  certain  period  at  the  Conservatoire,  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  the  end  of  their  residence  to  large  towns  or  other  centres, 
in  which  they  might  assist  in  teaching  music  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  ;  and  further,  that  the  annual  inspection  of  schools  so 
taught  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  that  the  annual  grant  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  be  in  future  awarded  to  each  school  on  the  reports  of  such 
professors. 

With  reference  to  the  movement  on  foot  amongst  some  of  the 
leading  English  actors  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  declama¬ 
tion,  we  may  suggest  that  they  could  not  do  better,  in  order  to 
place  it  on  a  permanent  footing,  than  affiliate  it  to  the  English  Con¬ 
servatoire  in  the  same  wav  in  which  the  French  school  of  elocution 
is  connected  with  the  French  Conservatoire.  A  Conservatoire  must 
have  elocution  classes,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  to 
combine. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  last  August, 
urges  the  organisation  of  the  English  theatre,  and  remarks  that 
we  have  left  it  to  take  its  chance.  This  is  very  nearly  what  the 
country  has  done  with  music.  We  have  had  great  musicians  as 
well  as  great  actors.  W^e  have  many  good  musicians,  and  English 
music  is,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  in  a  better  state  than  the  English 
theatre,  but  in  both  it  is  our  organisation  which  has  been  defective. 
This  we  propose  to  remedy  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
wh’ch  wTll  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  every  class.  The  theatre, 
,as  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bernhardt  says,  may  be  ‘‘irresistible,’'  but 
•music  is  even  more  irresistible,  and  appeals  to  a  vdder  class  than 
i  he  theatre  can  ever  appeal  to.  Some  people  may  have  scruples 
about  voting  public  money  for  a  National  Theatre,  but  none  could 
object  to  the  kind  of  State  recognition  which  we  ask  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  College  of  Music.  Our  project  appeals  to  all. 

Charles  Sumner  Maine,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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The  Buddha’s  First  Sermon  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  from 
the  fact  that  it  presents  to  ns  in  a  few  short  and  pithy  sentences 
the  very  essence  of  that  remarkable  system  which  has  had  so  pro¬ 
found  an  influence  on  the  religious  history  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  human  race.  And  it  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  scheme 
of  salvation  which  it  propounds,  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  of 
which  it  is  called  the  Foundation,  are  supported  by  none  of  thos^ 
conceptions  which  underlie  the  teachings  of  other  religious  found¬ 
ers,  are  entirely  independent  of  the  belief  in  a  soul,  of  the  belief  in 
God,  and  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life. 

The  First  Sermon  occupies  among  the  Buddhists  a  position 
similar  to  that  held  among  the  Christians  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  delivered  is  as  sacred  in  the 
Buddhist  Church  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  most  of  the  Churches 
of  Christendom.  Ig  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that  so  little 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Righteousness  ”  by  writers  on  Buddhism.  But  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  mere  translation  of  the  sermon  would  be  scarcely 
intelligible  without  an  elaborate  commentary  ;  and  it  is  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  give  a  clear  and  simpU  account  of  a  system  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  habitual  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought  of  W est- 
ern  minds.  If  in  my  present  endeavour  to  make  a  dark  subject 
plain,  I  seem  to  dwell  too  long  on  more  familiar  topics,  and  to  .keep 
the  reader  too  long  from  the  sermon  itself,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
end  will,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  means. 

Buddhism  is  often  described  as  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  a  pessimist  view  of  life  is  generally  supposed  to  underlie 
its  philosophy.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  what  the  word 
“  pessimist  ”  means  in  popular  phraseology,  so  difierent  and  so  con¬ 
tradictory  are  the  vague,  inaccurate  meanings  in  which  it  is  often 
used.  It  is  most  generally,  perhaps,  intended  either  to  brand  the 
man  who  is  everlastingly  complaining,  and  whose  mental  vision  is 
blind  to  everything  but  misfortune  and  disaster,  or  to  express  con- 
lempt  for  the  man  whose  weak  heart  takes  fright  at  the  ills  of  life, 
who  thinks  that  all  is  evil  and  must  remain  evil,  and  who  gives  up 
in  despair  instead  of  tr^>dng  manfully  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
:sea  of  trouble,  and  by  opposing  end  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so 
one-sided  a  view,  so  unworthy  a  character  should  be  unpopular  ; 
iind  pessimism  will  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  until  it  succeeds  in 
lemoving  the  misconceptions  involved  in,  and  sustained  by,  such 
Applications  of  the  term. 

Neither  the  great  Indian  thinker  and  reformer  nor  the  modern 
advocates  of  pessimism,  have  advanced  any  such  views  as  are  thus 
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stigmatized  with  what  has  become  an  opprobrious  epithet.  Tiieir 
pessimism  is  confined  to  the  answer  which  they  give  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  life  worth  having  ?  ” — a  question  which  they  answer  from 
two  points  of  view  :  first,  that  of  life  in  general,  the  sum  total  of 
existence ;  secondly,  that  of  life  in  particular,  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  On  the  first  point  pessimism  is  a  denial  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  that  if  we  rightly  consider  all  things  that  have  been  made, 
we  must  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis, 
“  Behold,  it  is  very  good.”  If  a  pessimist  be  an  adherent  to  the 
theory  of  a  personal  first  cause,  he  would  deny  that  the  Creator 
could  at  the  same  time  have  been  both  omnipotent  and  benevolent ; 
and  in  any  case  he  would  maintain  that  the  sum  of  the  happiness 
of  all  creatures  is  in  part  outbalanced  by  the  sum  of  their  misery. 
It  is  this  opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  to  which  the  term  pessi¬ 
mist  is  by  some  writers  strictly  confined  ;  but  it  may,  1  think,  be 
fairly  applied  also  to  the  corresponding  opinion  on  the  second  point, 
so  closely  do  the  two  questions  depend  upon  each  other. 

On  this  second  point  the  pessimist  would  answer,  that  the  sum  of 
the  happiness  enjoyed  by  each  individual  is  far  outbalanced  by  the 
sum  of  the  troubles  and  evils  and  sorrows  to  which  he  is  subject. 
To  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  look 
away  from  one’s  own  case,  to  think  of  the  thousand  millions  of  the 
toiling  multitudes  who  spend  lives  of  poverty  and  labour,  and  to 
try  to  answer  from  an  impartial  point  of  view  whether,  for  them, 
life  is  really  a  thing  they  would  have  chosen  had  they  had  the 
choice  ? 

To  this  question,  as  to  the  last,  it  is  not  intended  here  to  offer  any 
reply.  I  would  only  p>oint  out  that  a  pessimist,  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  term,  need  not  give  to  it  a  negative  reply  ;  and  that  any  an¬ 
swer  that  can  be  given  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculative  inquiry, 
and  has  but  little  bearing  on  practical  life.  For  whatever  the  an¬ 
swer  to  it  may  be,  one  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  and  must  be 
granted  by  optimist  and  pessimist  alike — ^and  that  is,  that  whether 
life  be  worth  having  or  not,  whether  a  wise  man  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  chosen  it,  had  he  had  the  choice,  life  at  all  events  we 
have,  the  choice  has  not  been  given  us,  and  the  only  right  thing  for 
each  of  us  to  do,  our  bounden  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  humanity, 
is,  here  and  now,  wisely  and  manfully,  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

As  discussions  on  pessimism  are  too  often  vitiated  by  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  so  discussions  on  the 
future  life  are  too  often  vitiated  by  a  neglect  of  the  curious  history 
of  the  doctrine.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  rightly  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  modern  Christian  belief  on  the  subject  without 
understanding  the  long  history  of  which  that  belief  is  only  one  of 
the  latest  phases.  It  was  a  long  tmie  before  men  believed  in  a 
future  life  at  all,  and  even  now  it  is  by  no  means  universal.  It  was 
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longer  still  before  some  began  to  beli 've  in  an  endless  life  hereafter, 
and  to  make  a  distinction  between  heaven  and  hell.  In  later  times 
the  belief  became  general  that  heaven  was  the  reward  that  the 
good  might  look  to  as  their  compensation  for  the  unjast  distribu¬ 
tion  here  of  happiness  and  woe.  In  onr  own  time  the  inheritors  of 
these  beliefs  have  sought  to  defend  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  to 
justify  their  views  of  hell,  by  new  modifications  of  the  older  the¬ 
ories.  An  orthodox  dissenter  attempts  to  prove  that  eternal  life 
begins  with  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  the  unbelieving  are  doomed 
not  to  punishment,  but  to  death.  A  clergyman,  who  claims  to  be 
orthodox,  attempts  to  rob  of  its  sting  the  horrible  doctrine  of  hell 
by  promising  the  unconverted,  not,  indeed,  exemption  from  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  the  hope  of  penitence  and  pardon  ;  and  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  Comtist  attempts  the  task  of  infusing  an  entirely  new 
meaning  into  words  by  which  the  ancient  creed  was  expressed. 
But  those  who  have  made  themselves  free  from  the  inherited  be¬ 
liefs,  and  who  attempt  to  come  to  some  conclusion  on  the  scanty 
evidence  at  their  command,  either  cherish  a  vague  and  lingering 
hope  (as  John  Mill  did  in  his  later  years),  or  feel  that  the  evidence 
is  insufllcient  even  for  that. 

Now  on  the  question  of  future  life,  opinion  had  reached  in  India, 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  a  similar  stage  to  that  we  have 
now  reached  here  in  the  West.  The  affirmative  doctrine  had  had 
a  similar  history,  and  was,  in  some  form  or  other,  universally  held 
by  all  except  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  materialists  ;  while  its  de¬ 
fenders  put  forward  regarding  it  \fiews  as  various  as  the  many 
modifications  of  the  doctrine  now  taught  among  ourselves.  On  the 
two  pessimist  questions  as  to  the  value  of  life,  the  Indians  were 
already  somewhat  more  advanced  than  Europeans  now — whether 
more  accurate  or  not  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider — for  pessimists 
were  in  as  great  a  majority  there  as  they  are  now  in  a  minority 
here. 

It  was  then  that  there  arose  the  mightiest  thinker  India  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  thinkers  on  moral 
and  religious  questions  whom  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  he  pro¬ 
pounded  a  scheme  of  salvation  without  any  of  the  rites,  any  of 
the  ceremonies,  any  of  the  charms,  any  of  the  various  creeds,  any 
of  the  priestly  powers,  without  even  any  of  the  gods  in  whom  men 
so  love  to  trust.  This,  at  least,  is  a  service  which  may  explain, 
if  it  cannot  justify,  the  blind  idolatry  with  which  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  regarded,  and  by  which  his  teachings  were  overshadowed 
and  destroyed..  But  the  Buddha  had  his  answer,  too,  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  have  now  been  discussing,  and  it  will  be  for  the  reader 
to  judge  to-day  whether  that  particular  and  positive  part  of  his 
system  was  as  original  and  as  far-reaching  as  the  negative  side  of  it 
undoubtedly  was. 
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The  importance  which  he  at  least  attached  to  his  answer  may  be 
estimated  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  subject  alike  of 
liis  first  and  of  liis  last  discourse,  but  from  the  name  wliich  he  gave 
to  its  fundamental  ideas — the*Four  Noble  Truths  and  tlie  Noble 
Eightfold  Path, 

The  sermon  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Pali  text  of  the  Buddhist 
Pitakas  in  the  so-called  Sutra  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Righteousness,*  and  is  certainly  among  the  very  oldest  records 
of  the  Bujdhist  belief.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  : — 


“  There  are  two  extremes,”  said  the  Buddha,  “  which  the  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  lo  the  higher  life  ought  not  to  follow— the  habitual  practice,  on  the  o  ic 
hand,  of  those  things  whose  attraction  depends  upon  the  passions,  and  especially 
of  sensuality  (a  low  and  Pagan  t  way  of  seeking  gratification,  unworthy,  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  fit  only  for  the  worldly-minded) ;  and  the  habitual  practice,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  asceticism  [or  self-mortification],  which  is  not  only  painful,  but  as 
unworthy  and  unprofitable  as  the  other. 

“But  the  Tathagataf  has  discovered  a  Middle  Path,  which  avoids  these  two 
extremities,  a  path  which  opens  the  eyes,  and  bestows  understanding,  which 
leads  to  peace  of  mind,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  full  enlightenment — in  a  word, 
to  Nirvana.  And  this  path  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  of 

Right  views,  A  harmless  livelihood, 

High  aims, 

Kindly  speech, 


Upright  conduct, 


Perseverance  in  well-doing, 
Intellectual  activity,  and 
Earnest  thought.” 


And  here  I  would  pause  a  moment  to  observe  how  strange  a  fact  it 
is  that  such  a  scheme  of  salvation  should  have  been  deliberate! v 
propounded  at  all  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  race  ; 
how  almost  incredible  and  how  painful  a  fact  it  is  that  after  having 
beeib  once  widely  accepted  and  eagerly  followed,  it  was  yet  over¬ 
shadowed,  smothered,  lost,  and  chiefly  through  the  very  love  and 
adoration  which  were  felt  towards  its  propounder.  A  similar  fate 
attended  the  Buddha’s  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  as  attended  that 
new  and  strange  Kingdom  of  Heaven  founded  afterwards  in  Gali¬ 
lee — a  brief  period  of  splendid  though  limited  success,  and  then 
many  centuries  of  battling  creeds  and  bitter  dogmas,  religious  per¬ 
secutions,  pious  legends,  and  vain  idolatries  ;  the  sky  filled  with 
myriads  of  semi-deities,  the  hollow  creations  of  a  sickly  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  teacher  deified,  his  teaching  forgotten  ;  and  at  last  the 
lowest  depth — a  return  in  the  very  monasteries  of  his  religion  to 
the  ‘Mow,  pagan,  and  unworthy  extremes”  of  sensuality  on  the 
one  hand,  or  self-torture  on  the  other. 


*  The  Dharama-cakka-ppavatana  Sutta  of  the  Anguttara  Nikaya  in  the  Sutta 
Pitaka  p  gbund  also  in  its  proper  context  at  the  commencement  of  the  Maha  Vagga 
of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka.  On  the  Sanskrit  version  see  Leon  Peer  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  364-366. 

t  Gamma,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  and  the  same  derivation  as  our  word 
pagan. 

t  That  is,  the  Buddha.  He  is  so  called  as  being  the  successor  and  imitator  of 
the  many  pi-evious  Buddhas. 
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It  is  true  that  throng'll  tlie  centuries  of  its  decline,  the  Kinfrdom 
of  Righteousness,  like  the  later  Kingdona  of  Heaven,  has  not  been 
without  its  mighty  kings  and  faithful  subjects  ;  it  has  been  the 
source  of  the  supp>ort  of  all  that  is*good  within  its  realm,  and  its 
history  is  not  yet  done.  But  it  is  necessary  to  reali2se  how  little 

•K  •  « 

mankind  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  how  grievously,  on  the 
whole,  they  misunderstood  it,  in  order  to  realise  how  far  it  was 
raised  above  the  ordinary  grasp  of  average  men,  and  how  truly  it 
deseiv^es  its  name  of  the  Noble  Path. 

But  to  return  to  our  sermon  and  to  a  more  recondite  and  meta¬ 
physical  part  of  it,  the  way  in  which  it  attempted  to  sum  up  all  the 
conditions  which  are  productive  of  sorrow  : — ■ 

“Birth,”  said  the  Teacher,  “  is  attended  with  pain:  and  so  are  decay  and  dis¬ 
ease  and  death.  Union  with  the  unpleasant  is  painful,  and  separation  ^rom  the 
pleasant ;  and  any  craving  that  is  unsatisfied  is  a  condition  of  sorrow.  Now.  all 
this  amounts,  in  short,  to  this,  that  wherever  there  are  the  conditions  of  individu¬ 
ality,  there  are  the  conditions  of  sorrow.  This  is  the  First  Truth,  the  truth  about 
sorrow. 

“The  cause  of  sorrow  is  the  thirst  or  craving  which  causes  the  renewal  of  in- 
dlvidnal  existence,  is  accompanied  by  evil,  and  is  ever  seeking  satisfaction,  now 
here,  now  there — that  is  to  say,  the  craving  either  for  sensual  gratifications,  or 
for  continued  existence,  or  for  the  cessation  of  existence.  This  is  the  Noble 
Truth  concernmg  the  origin  of  sorrow. 

“Deliverance  from  sorrow  is  the  complete  destruction,  the  laying  aside,  the 
getting  rid  of,  the  being  free  from,  the  harbouring  no  longer  of,  this  passionate 
craving.  This  is  the  Noble  Truth  concerning  the  destruction  of  sorrow. 

“The  path  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  sorrow  is  this  Noble  Eightfold 
Path  alone — that  is  to  say,  right  views,  hi^h  aims,  kindly  speech,  upright  conduct, 
a  harmless  livelihood,  perseverance  in  well-doing,  intellectual  activity,  and  earnest 
thought.  This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  PatiTwhich  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
sorrow. 

There  followed  a  few  words  of  personal  explanation,  but  here 
the  real  sermon  w^as,  in  fact,  ended  ;  so  that  it  had  at  least  a  merit 
often  accounted  great  in  sermons — that  of  brevity.  In  this  respect 
I  shall  try  to  imitate  it  while  explaining  the  deeper  meaning  of 
these  pregnant  sentences.  For,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a  mere  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  words  is  quite  inadequate  to  convey  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  original.  Where  the  conditions  of  individuality 
are  there  is  sorrow,  is  the  summing  up  of  the  First  Truth.  Now 
sorrow  is  a  word  easy  enough,  too  easy,  to  understand  ;  but  behind 
the  expression,  individuality,  lies  a  fuller  meaning  than  is  at  the 
first  si^t  apparent. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  river,  deep  and  rapid,  hurrying  on 
its  course  through  and  past  a  bridge.  A  man  standing  on  the 
bridge  will  see,  as  the  water  whirls  along  past  the  buttresses  or  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  bridge,  that  eddies  form  and  bubbles  take  shape.  For 
a  moment  they  seem  to  have  a  separate  existence,  they  move  hither 
and  thither  as  though  endowed  with  life.  But  almost  immediately 
they  are  seen,  as  people  say,  to  burst ;  the  thin  film  which  gave 
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tRem  tlieir  individuality  is  dissolved,  and  they  have  a  separate  e^:- 
istence  no  longer. 

Or  let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  battlements  of  some  hill- 
fortress  watching  a  horseman  as  he  urges  his  horse  far  below  over 
the  distant  plain.  The  driver  is  full  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
individuality,  and  the  horse  seems  to  scorn  the  earth  from  which  it 
thinks  itself  so  separate.  But  to  the  watchman  above  horse  and 
driver  seem  to  crawl  along  the  ground  Avhich  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  leave  ;  they  seem  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  earth 
as  the  horse’s  mane,  waving  in  the  wind,  is  a  part  of  the  horse 
itself. 

And  the  watchman,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  right.  Never  for 
one  moment  do  men  escape  beyond  the  inlluence  of  the  rest  of  ex¬ 
istence  which  is  ever  drawing  them  back  into  itself.  For  a  brief 
interval,  and  by  a  great  effort,  they  may  resist  the  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  also  for  a  brief  period,  by  a  continual  effort,  they  may 
resist  the  powers  of  the  great  non-self  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  But  each  effort  leaves  them 
weaker  for  the  next.  Before  long  the  dream,  the  struggle  of  life 
will  be  over  ;  the  thin  film  which -separates  them,  which  gives  them 
individuality,  will  dissolve,  and,  like  the  bubble  in  the  river,  they 
will  fall  back  into  the  great  permanent  stream  of  existence,  and  as 
separate  entities  their  place  will  know  them  no  more. 

Now  it  is  the  effort,  the  struggle  necessary  to  maintain  individu¬ 
ality  which,  according  to  the  Buddha,  is  the  essence  of  sorrow  ;  and 
the  conditions  of  this  individuals v  are  the  conditions  also  of  sorrow. 

•r- 

At  birth,  at  the  starting  into  life  of  the  individual,  there  is  a  mighty 
effort ;  Nature  is  arrayed,  as  it  were,  against  itself,  and  there  follows 
a  pain,  severe  because  the  effort  is  severe.  With  a  bound  and  a 
leap,  full  of  the  strength  born  with  the  pain,  the  individual  starts 
along  his  course.  But  the  new  strength  soon  flags  and  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted.  To  maintain  itself  as  a  separate  being,  the  effort  must  be 
continually  maintained  ;  but  the  effort  is  pain — the  pain  of  decay — 
and  dies  out  at  length  in  its  last  flicker  in  the  pain  of  death.  And 
in  its  course  from  birth  to  death,  whenever  the  individuality,  the 
separateness,  is  brought  most  distinctly  into  play  (in  the  severance 
from  what  it  loves,  for  instance,  or  in  the  union  with  what  it  hates), 
there,  with  the  assertion  of  the  individuality,  is  found  also  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pain.  This  is  the  first  Noble  Truth,  the  truth  about 
sorrow. 

I  can  scarcely  ask  the  reader  to  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  a 
theory  which  must  be  so  new  to  him  and  so  strange.  But  it  is  surely 
not  premature  to  claim  for  it  the  credit  of  being  a  bold  and  most 
original  attempt  to  deal  earnestly  with  perhaps  the  greatest  problem 
that  the  human  mind  has  ever  grappled  with,  and  to  maintain  that 
it  contains  at  least  a  great  amount  of  truth. 
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The  second  Truth  carries  the  argument  somewhat  farther.  These 
being  the  conditions  of  sorrow,  what  is  its  cause?  Its  cause,  says 
the  teacher,  is  a  strange  and  almost  irresistible  craving  felt  by 
every  individual — a  craving  it  seeks  to  gratify  in  various  ways,  but 
especially  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the  lust  of  life,  or  the  attempt 
to  esca})e  from  the  consequences  of  its  separation. 

The  protest  against  sensuality  is  common  to  all  religions  and  all 
philosophies,  and  the  universal  existence  of  this  first  form  of  the 
craving  will  not  be  disputed.  On  the  second  point  a  few  words  of 
comment  are  necessary.  The  protest  against  the  craving  for  exist¬ 
ence  includes  the  desire  for  tha.t  future  life  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  And  necessarilv  so,  for  what  can  future  life  be  unless 
it  is  a  continuation  of  individualitv  ?  Without  that  no  future  life 
is  conceivable.  Even  in  the  very  highest  heaven  of  heavens  the 
indi\i.dual  must  be  separate,  finite,  conscious,  or  its  life  would  cease. 
If  finite,  how  ^vill  it  maintain  itself  against  the  infinite  without  the 
effort  which  there,  as  here,  will  show  itself  in  pain  ?  If  finite,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  ignorant  ?  But  if  ignorant,  capable  of 
error,  and  liable  therefore  to  the  fruits  of  error,  pa  nfiil  here  and 
painful  also  there,  Xo  future  life,  in  short,  is  possible  without  just 
those  conditions  which  are  insenarahle  from  sorrow,  and  the  crav- 
ing  for  continued  existence  will  be  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  on  the 
only  path  to  the  only  true  salvation. 

The  third  protest  is  directed  agcdnst  the  doctrine,  “  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  “  If  you  have  so  far  accepted  my^ 
svstem,”  a  Buddhist  teacher  would  sav,  “as  to  have  discarded  the 
current  pagan  notions  of  a  soul,  cast  not  therefore  all  scruples  to  the 
winds,  devote  not  yourself  therefore  to  the  gratification  of  your  baser 
capabilities.  This  would  indeed  be  to  escape  one  evil  only  to  fall 
into  a  greater.  You  must  get  rid,  indeed,  of  the  delusions  regard¬ 
ing  your  individuality,  but  it  would  be  as  vain  to  attempt  now  to 
escape  from  that  individuality  itself  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  from  its  responsibilities.  And  it  is  only  the  base 
and  cowardly  vhom  the  struggle  against  the  lust  of  life,  or  the 
sense  of  the  evils  of  existence,  can  drive  to  suicide  or  to  despair.” 
flhe  onlv  true  cofollarv  from  the  second  Truth  is  the  third.  You 
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must  conquer  the  evils  of  life,  which  are  due  to  this  strange  but 
undeniable  craving,  by  the  destruction  of  the  craving  from  which 
they  spring.  And  this  is  to  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  that  laid 
down  by  the  fourth  Truth — the  cultivation,  namely,  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  condition  of  mind,  of  the  equanimity  that  will  result  from 
kindness,  from  self-culture,  and  from  self  control. 

With  the  Xoble  Eightfold  Path  the  argument  begins,  and  with 
it  the  argument  closest  It  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  top 
stone  of  the  stately  bridge  which  the  great  teacher  tried  to  build 
over  the  mvsteries  and  sorrows  of  life.  The  eight  divisions  of  the 
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Noble  Path  contain  the  answers  which  he  would  give  to  the  deepest 
questions  that  theologians  have  raised,  and  tliey  are  the  description 
in  detail  of  the  only  salvation  that  in  his  opinion  is  worth  contend¬ 
ing  for — this  middle  path  of  intelligent  self -culture  which  he  de¬ 
clares  “  wdll  open  the  eyes  and  bestow  understanding,  will  lead  to 
peace  of  mind,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  complete  enlightenment — in 
a  word,  to  Nirvana.” 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question  of  Nirvana  ;  and  I  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject  before  us  if  I  passed  the  question 
by.  1  purpose  therefore,  as  clearly  and  shortly  as  I  can,  to  explain 
what  is  meant  in  the  earliest  Buddhist  writings  by  this  goal  to 
which  the  Noble  Path  will  lead,  the  highest  aim  for  every  wise 
and  earnest  man  to  seek.  But  before  doing  so,  it  is  right  to  let  the 
reader  know  that  he  will  not  have  to  grapple  with  any  deep  and 
difficult  metaphysical  reasoning.  He  will  already  have  climbed  the 
hill  in  mastering  the  doctrine  of  individuality,  and,  having  mastered 
that,  will  have  only  to  make  a  comparatively  easy  descent  on  the 
other  side. 

Every  one,  according  to  the  Buddha,  ought  to  be  walking  along 
the  Noble  Path  ;  but  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  the  path  is  long. 
There  are  lions,  too,  in  the  path,  and  few  are  they  who  conquer  all 
its  difficulties  and  reach  tue  end  of  it.  The  chief  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  called  the  Ten  Fetters  of  Hin 
drances. 

These  are,  firstly,  the  Delusion  of  Self  ;  and  it  is  instructive  to 
find  that  this  is  made  the  first  of  the  series,  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Noble  Path.  So  long  as  a  Man  is  wholly  occupied  with  him¬ 
self,  chasing  after  every  bauble  that  he  vainly  thinks  will  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  liis  heart,. there  is  no  Noble  Path  for  him.  Only 
when  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that  he  is  but  a  tiny 
part  of  a  measureless  whole,  only  when  he  begins  to  realise  how 
impermanent  a  thing  is  his  temporary  individuality,  has  he  even 
entered  upon  the  narrow  path.  After  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  meaning  of  this  First  F etter  will  be  easy  to  grasp. 

The  Second  Fetter  is  Doubt,  Indecision.  When  a  man’s  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  great  mystery  of  existence,  the  impermanence  of 
every  individuality,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  follow  tlie- 
teacher,  to  accept  the  truth,  and  to  enter  on  the  struggle,  or  he 
will  get  no  farther. 

The  Third  Fetter  is  Dependence  on  the  Efficacy  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies.  No  good  resolutions,  however  firm,  will  lead  to  any¬ 
thing  unless  a  man  gets  rid  of  the  low,  pagan,  and  degrading 
error  of  ritualism  ;  of  the  belief  that  any  outward  acts,  any  priestly 
powers,  any  holy  ceremonies,  can  afford  him  any  assistance  of  any 
kind.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  this  doctrine  so  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Buddha’s  Noble  Path,  but  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
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the  curious  fact  that  it  is  under  this  Fetter  that  the  modern  Budd¬ 
hist  ranks  all  those  representations  of  Christianity  that  have  been 
urged  upon  his  acceptance  by  missionaries  of  diiferent  schools. 
When  he  has  broken  this  Fetter,  and  not  till  then,  a  man  has 
reached  the  state  of  Conversion,  he  has  fairly  “  entered  upon  the 
stream,”  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  win  the  victory. 

The  next  Fetter  consists  of  the  Bodily  Passions,  and  the  fifth  is 
Ill-will  towards  other  individuals.  With  this  long  battle  against 
the  powerful  temptations  of  these  great  foes  to  progress,  two  en¬ 
tire  stages  of  the  path  are  occupied,  and  to  have  conquered  them  is 
to  have  reached  the  fruit  of  the  third  stage  of  the  Noble  Path. 

Then  begins  the  acquisition  of  what  is  called  the  Highest  Fruit, 
the  result  of  the  breaking  of  the  last  rem -ining  fetters  :  First  the 
Suppression  of  the  desire  for  a  future  life  with  a  material  body, 
and  next  of  the  desire  for  a  future  life  in  an  immaterial  world.  By 

•r 

the  first  of  these  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  early  Christians  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  its  wisdom  denied  ;  by  the  second  a  modification  of 
that  early  belief  often  held  by  modern  Christians  is  equally  repudi¬ 
ated  and  condemned. 

The  next  on  the  list  are  Pride  and  Self-righteousness.  These  are 
the  last  Fetters  but  one  to  be  broken — the  temptations  to  which  the 
most  advanced  are  the  most  liable  ;  the  failings  which,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  most  difl3.cult  for  men  to  conquer,  and  to  which 
superior  minds  are  peculiarly  liable — a  Pharisaical  contempt  for 
those  who  are  less  able  and  holy  than  themselves. 

Lastly  (and  the  fact  is  again  most  instructive  and  most  interesting) 
is  placed  the  Fetter  of  Ignorance.  When  all  else  has  been  con¬ 
quered  this  will  ever  remain,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  wise  and 
good,  the  last  enemy  and  the  bitterest  foe  of  man. 

Of  course  the  order  in  which  the  Fetters  are  given  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  as  an  actual  representation  of  the  order  in  which  a  man  always 
conquers  his  weaknesses  and  errors  ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  to  suggest  the  course  the  Buddhist  must  pursue,  and  to 
compare  with  one  another  the  diflBculties  with  which  he  will  meet 
in  his  progress  along  the  Noble  Path.  As  the  Eight  Divisions  of 
the  Path  show  the  qualities  of  the  mind  he  should  sedulously  cul¬ 
tivate,  so  the  Ten  Fetters  show  the  temptations  he  should  most 
earnestly  contend  against.  From  the  two  combined  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  gather  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  called  in 
Buddhist  writings  Arahatship,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  Noble  Eight¬ 
fold  Path.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  the  awe-struck  and 
ecstatic  praise  lavished  in  Buddhist  writings  on  the  condition  of 
mind  in  which  this  state  has  been  fully  reached,  the  state  of  a  man 
made  perfect  according  to  the  Buddhist  Faith,  when  the  Noble 
Path  has  been  traversed  and  all  the  Fetters  broken  ;  but  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  said  is  implied  in  the  word  by  which  this  state 
of  mind  is  designated,  the  word  Nirvana.  _ 
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There  have  been  many  mystic  and  long-drawn  discussions  as  to 
whether  Nirvana  means  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  or  an  eternal 
existence  of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  trance.  It  can  mean  neither,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Buddha  did  not  teach  the  existence  of 
any  soul  at  all  in  the  Christian  sense  ;  and  the  confusion  which  gave 
rise  to  these  varied  interpretations  was  entirely  in  the  minds  of  the 
interpreters.  They  took  for  granted  that  the  summiim  honum  must 
be  in  a  future  life.  That  any  one  could  seek  for  a  salvation  to  be 
perfected  here,  on  earth,  did  not  occur  to  them.  That  the  high¬ 
est  aim  of  man  could  be  considered  to  consist  only  of  an  inward 
subjective  change,  during  this  life,  was  an  idea  so  strange  that  it 
was  beyond  the  grasp  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  think  the 
highest  happiness  could  only  be  obtained  in  heaven,  when  all  the 
outward  conditions  of  men’s  existence  would  be  changed.  When 
they  were  told,  therefore,  that  the  Buddhist  salvation  was  Nirvana, 
they  not  unnaturally  presumed  it  to  be  some  sort  of  future  life  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  apply  to  a  future  life  and  to  a  soul  expressions 
meant  to  apply  to  a  state  of  mind  to  be  reached  here  on  earth,  and 
used  by  thinkers  whose  system  was  independent  of  the  idea  of  soul, 
they  inevitably  fell  into  those  curious  errors  and  misconceptions 
which  make  their  discussions  of  Nirvana  as  wearisome  as  they  are 
unreliable.*  These  misconceptions  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
avoided  had  the  disputants  gone  to  the  original  Pali  texts,  instead 
of  to  second-hand  authorities  ;  but  probably  such  errors  are  inevi¬ 
table  whenever  tv/o  systems,  whose  elementary  principles  are  so 
radically  opposed,  come  first  into  contact. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  to  the  contrary, 
Christianity  is  at  heart  more  pessimist  even  than  Buddhism.  To 
the  majority  of  average  Christians  this  world  is  a  place  of  proba¬ 
tion,  a  vale  of  tears,  though  its  tears  will  be  wiped  away  and  its 
sorrows  changed  into  unutterable  joy  in  a  better  world  beyond.  To 
the  Buddhist  such  hopes  seem  to  be  without  foundation,  to  indulge 
in  them  is  only  possible  to  the  foolish  and  ignorant ;  while  thus  to 
despair  of  the  present  life,  thus  to  postpone  the  highest  fruit  of 
salvation  to  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  is  base,  unworthy,  and  un¬ 
wise.  Here  and  now,  according  to  the  Buddhist,  we  are  to  seek 
salvation,  and  to  seek  it  in  '‘right  views  and  high  aims,  kindly 
and  upright  behaviour,  a  harmless  livelihood,  perseverance  in  well¬ 
doing,  intellectual  activity,  and  earnest  thought.” 

One  question  remains  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  Has  then 
the  Buddhist  salvation,  the  salvation  of  a  religion  which  once 
counted  among  its  adherents  half  the  human  race,  and  which  has 

*  The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  Nirvana  play  a  grea"  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  referred  to  ;  but  Nirvana,  of  cour  e,  for  the  reason  stated,  cannot  be  the 
“  going  out  ”  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  going  out  in  the  heart  of  the  three  fires  of  lust, 
anger,  and  delusion,  and  of  the  craving  from  which  they  arise. 
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oven  now  more  followers  than  the  Roman  Ohurch,  the  Greek 
Church,  and  all  other  sects  of  Christians  put  together — was  this  a 
salvation  without  anv  reference  at  all  to  God  ?  Strange  as  it  mav 
seem,  it  was  so.  Doubtless  the  doctrine  would  have  changed,  cer¬ 
tainly  its  expression  would  have  changed,  had  it  been  formulated 
ill  modern  times,  and  in  the  West,  wliere  the  faith  in  one  Gotl  has 
driven  out  the  faith  in  many.  But  the  popular  gods  of  India — as 
numerous  and  as  varied  in  character  as  their  relations,  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome — seemed  to  the  Buddha  to  form  no  exception  to 
his  rules.  They  were  liable  to  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  indi- 
vidualitv.  Their  characters  were  such  that  thev  themselves  stood 
in  need  of  salvation,  and  to  salvation  the  only  way,  for  men  and 
gods  alike,  was  along  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  Hindu  thinkers, 
indeed,  before  the  time  of  Buddha  had  evolved  a  imitv  out  of  the 
many  popular  impersonations  of  the  forces  of  nature,  had  postulat¬ 
ed  under  various  names  a  Primeval  Being  of  ivlioin  all  the  other 
gods,  and  all  men,  and  all  matter,  were  but  the  sportive  and  tem¬ 
porary  manifestations.  But  this  belief  was  still  confined  to  the 
schools,  and  the  Buddha  denied  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  sup>ported.  He  only  regarded  the  newer  and  purer 
divinities,  born  of  Hindu  philosophy,  as  more  well-meaning  and 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  multitude.  But  they  were 
alike  liable  to  error,  dazed  with  the  delusion  of  individualit}’,  and 
in  need  of  salvation  ;  and  the  Arahat,  the  man  who  had  reached 
Nirvana  here  on  earth,  was,  in  spite  of  his  lesser  material  advan¬ 
tages,  in  spite  of  his  less  favourable  outward  conditions,  better,  and 
wiser,  and  greater  than  they.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
tenets  of  early  Buddhism,  and  very  fairly  represents  the  position 
which  the  gods  have  always  occupied  in  the  varying  creeds  of  Budd¬ 
hist  believers.  We  find  it  not  onlv  in  the  earlier  books,  but  in 
later  and  popular  representations  of  Buddhist  belief  :  and  I  annex 
a  curious  story  from  the  Jataka  Book  as  evidence  of  the  form  which 
this  belief  had  afterwards  adopted  among  average  Buddhists  in 
India. 

But  to  return  now  from  this  theological  digression  to  our  sermon. 
Without  attempting  to  estimate  its  value  as  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  questions  with  which  this  paper  opened,  it  may  fairly  be 
contended  that  it  marked  a  great  advance  on  the  systems  of  salva¬ 
tion  supported  by  its  principal  opponents  in  India,  and  that  some 
of  its  most  essential  doctrines  are  not  without  their  value  even 
now.  But  its  chief  value,  after  all,  is  historical.  It  shows  us  that 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  belief  in  many  gods  had  given  rise 
to  the  belief  in  one,  there  arose  a  school  to  whom  theological  ques¬ 
tions  had  lost  their  interest,  and  who  sought  for  a  new  solution  of 
the  questions  to  which  theology  had  given  inconsistent  answers  in 
a  new  system  in  which  man  was  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  In 
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this  respect  the  resemblance,  which  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock  has 
pointed  out,  between  Nirvana  and  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  has  a 
peculiar  interest ;  and  their  place  in  the  progress  of  thouglit  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  in  common 
between  the  agnostic  philosopher  of  India,  and  some  of  the  newest 
schools  in  France,  in  Grermany,  and  among  ourselves. 

T.  W.  Ruvs  Davids,  in  Fortnightly  Review. 

On  True  Divinity. 

Long  ago  Brahma-datta  was  king  in  Benares,  in  the  land  of  Kasi. 
At  the  time  the  Bodhisatwa  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  his  chief 
queen,  and  on  the  naming-day  they  called  him  Prince  Mahingsa.sa. 
\V'lien  he  could  run  alone,  another  son  was  born  to  the  King,  whom 
they  called  the  Moon  Prince.  And  when  he  could  run  alone  the 
mother  of  the  Bodhisatwa  died,  and  the  King  appointed  another 
lady  to  be  chief  queen.  She  became  very  near  and  dear  to  the 
King,  and  in  due  course  she  had  a  son,  whom  they  called  the  Sun 
Prince.  When  the  King  saw  his  son,  he  said  in  his  delight,  My 
love,  for  this  son  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  !  ”  But  the 
Queen  postponed  her  choice  to  some  more  suitable  time,  and  so 
kept  the  gift  in  reserve. 

And  when  her  son  had  grown  up,  she  said  to  the  King,  ‘‘Your 
Majesty,  on  the  day  my  son  was  born,  offered  me  anything  I  would 
ask.  Give  me  the  kingdom  for  my  son  !  ” 

“  My  two  sons,”  said  the  King,  “  are  glorious  as  pillars  of  fire  ! 
I  cannot  giv'e  your  son  the  kingdom.”  And  he  refused  her.  But 
wlien  he  found  her  beseeching  him  again  and  again,  he  thought, 
“  This  woman  may  devise  some  mischief  against  the  boys.”  And 
sending  for  his  sons,  he  said  to  them,  “  My  children,  when  the  Sun 
Prince  was  born  I  pledged  myself  to  grant  a  boon  ;  and  now  his 
mother  is  demanding  the  kingdom  for  him.  I  am  not  wfilling  to 
grant  this ;  but  womankind  is  cruel — she  may  plot  some  evil 
against  you.  Do  you  retire  into  the  forest,  and  wdien  I  am  dead, 
rule  over  this  city,  our  family’s  hereditary  right.”  Thus  weeping, 
and  lamenting,  and  kissing  their  foreheads,  he  dismissed  them. 

Now  the  Sun  Prince  himself  was  playing  in  the  palace  yard,  and 
saw  them  dcvscending  from  the  palace  after  taking  leave  of  the 
King,  and  perceiving  liow  the  matter  stood,  he  said  to  himself,  “  I 
too  will  go  with  my  brothers,”  and  went  away  with  them. 

They  entered  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  Bodhisatwa, 
leaving  the  path,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  said  to  the 
Sun  Prince,  “Dear  Sun,  go  to  yonder  pond,  and  first  bathe  and 
drink  yourself,  and  then  bring  us  too  some  water  in  the  leaves  of 
the  lotus  x>lant.” 

Now  that  tank  had  been  granted  to  a  water-sprite  by  Wessawana 
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(the  king  of  the  bad  fairies'»,  Wessawana  saying  to  him,  All  those 
who  go  down  into  this  pond,  save  only  those  who  understand  divinity, 
are  your  prey  ;  but  you  have  no  power  over  those  who  do  not  enter 
the  water.”  Thenceforward  the  evil  genius  asked  all  those  who 
went  down  into  the  water  what  were  the  divine  beings,  and  de¬ 
voured  those  who  did  not  know. 

Now  the  Sun  Prince  went  to  the  tank,  and  without  hesitation 
descended  into  the  w'ater.  And  the  evil  genius  seized  him,  and 
asked  him,  “  Do  you  know  what  beings  are  divine?” 

The  gods,”  said  he,  “  are  the  Sun  aad  the  Moon.” 

You  don’t  know  divinity  !  ”  was  the  reply  ;  and  dragging  him 
down,  he  put  him  in  his  cave. 

The  Bodhisatwa,  finding  that  the  Sun  Prince  delayed,  sent  the 
Moon  Prince.  The  evil  genius  seized  him,  and  asked  him,  “  Do 
you  know  what  beings  are  divine  ?  ” 

Certainly  I  do  !  The  divine  being  is  the  far-spreading  sky,”* 
ansTvered  he. 

‘‘  You  don’t  know  divinity,”  said  the  genius  ;  and  seizing  on  him 
too,  put  him  in  the  same  place. 

And  when  he,  too,  delayed,  the  Bodhisatwa,  thinking  some  acci¬ 
dent  must  have  happened,  went  there  himself.  Seeing  the  mark 
of  both  their  footsteps,  as  they  had  gone  down,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  pond  must  be  haunted  by  a  demon,  and  took  his  stand 
with  girded  sword  and  bow  in  hand  The  water -sprite,  seeing  that 
the  Bodhisatwa  did  not  enter  the  water,  took  the  form  of  a  wood¬ 
man,  and  said  to  him,  “  Well,  my  man,  you  seem  tired  with  your 
journey.  Why  don’t  you  get  into  the  pond,  and  bathe,  and  quench 
your  thirst,  and  then  go  on  merrily  eating  the  edible  stalks  of  the 
water-lilies  ?  ” 

When  the  Bodhisatwa  saw  him,  he  knew  ""this  must  be  the 
demon,”  and  he  called  out,  ""It  is  you  who  have  seized  my 
brothers  !” 

"‘  Certainly,  it  is  I  !” 

" "  What  for  ?  ”  ' 

""  I  have  been  granted  all  who  go  down  into  the  pond." 

""  What,  all  !  ” 

""All,  save  only  those  who  know  theology." 

" "  And  is,  then,  theology  any  good  to  you  ?  ” 

""Yes,  it  is.” 

""  Well,  if  so,  I  will  teach  vou  divinitv.” 

""  Speak,  then,  and  I  shall  hear  who  have  the  nature  of  gods.” 

""I  would  tell  you  who  they  are,”  said  the  Bodhisatwa,  ""but  I 
am  all  unclean.” 


*  Literally,  “  the  four  directions.”  Tbe  elder  of  the  lads  is  more  advanced  in 
his  theology 
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Then  the  demon  bathed  the  Bodhisatwa,  and  gave  him  food,  and 
brought  him  water,  and  decked  him  with  flowers,  and  anointed  him 
with  perfumes,  and  spread  a  seat  for  him  in  a  beautiful  bower. 
The  Bodhisatwa  seated  himself  with  the  demon  at  his  feet,  and 
saying,  ‘‘Give  ear,  then,  attentively,  and  hear  who  it  is  that  have 
the  real  attributes  of  gods,”  he  uttered  this  stanza  ; — 

“  Pure  men,  and  modest,  kind,  and  upright  men. 

These  are  the  so-called  divine  beings  in  the  world.” 

The  genius,  when  he  had  heard  the  discourse,  was  converted,  and 
said,  “Oh,  Pundit,  I  have  received  peace  through  you!  I  will 
give  you  one  of  your  brothers  ;  which  shall  I  bring?” 

“  Bring  the  younger.” 

‘  ‘  Pundit,  you  know  all  theology,  but  you  act  not  up  to  it.  ” 

“Why  so?” 

“  Because  in  passing  over  the  elder,  and  telling  ihe  bring  the 
younger,  you  do  not  pay  the  honour  due  to  seniority.” 

“  1  both  know  theology,  O  demon,  and  walk  according  to  it.  It 
is  on  his  account  that  we  came  to  this  forest.  For  him  his  mother 
begged  of  our  father  the  kingdom,  and  our  father,  unwilling  to 
grant  the  boon,  permitted  us  for  our  own  safety  this  life  in  the 
forest.  That  lad  ^ame  here  all  the  way  with  us.  Should  I  now 
say,  ‘  A  demon  has  eaten  him  in  the  wilderness,’  who  would  be¬ 
lieve  it  ?  Therefore  is  it  that  I,  fearing  reproach,  tell  you  to  bring 
him’' 

“  You  speak  well,  teacher,  most  well !  You  not  only  know  the¬ 
ology,  but  walk  according  to  it,”  said  the  water-sprite,  honouring 
the  Bodhisatwa  with  believing  heart  ;  and  he  brought  his  two 
brothers  and  gave  them  over  to  him. 

Then  the  Bodhisatwa  said  to  h'm,  “  Friend,  it  is  by  the  evil  you 
have  done  in  a  former  birth  that  you  are  born  as  a  demon,  feeding 
on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  others.  Yet  now  you  still  sin.  This  your 
sin  will  prevent  your  being  saved  from  hell.  Henceforth,  there¬ 
fore,  put  away  sin,  and  do  good.”  And  he  succeeded  in  subduing 
him. 

After  converting  the  demon,  he  continued  to  dwell  in  that  very 
spot,  under  his  protection,  until,  one  day,  when  observing  the  stars, 
he  found  out  that  his  father  had  died.  Then,  taking  the  water- 
sprite  with  him,  he  returned  to  Benares  and  assumed  the  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  appointed  the  Moon  Prince  heir-apparent,  and  the  Sun 
Prince  Commander  of  the  Forces.  And  for  the  sprite  he  had  a  res¬ 
idence  prepared  in  a  pleasant  spot,  and  made  arrangements  so  that 
he  should  get  the  best  flowers  and  food  supplied  to  him.  And  rul¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  in  righteousness,  he  passed  away  according  to  his 
deeds. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  BLACKWOOD. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  7th  December,  1318 ;  died  at  Strathtyrum,  St.  Andrews, 

29th  October,  18r9. 

Large,  indeed,  is  the  circle  which  the  death  of  John  Blackwood 
has  touched  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  regret  ;  and  fully  and 
gracefully  has  the  press  already  given  expression  to  this  widespread 
feeling.  There  is,  however,  an  inner  circle  of  friends  and  colla¬ 
borators  who  were  bound  to  him  by.  a  tie  of  peculiar  significance  ; 
for  in  it  what  inav  be  termed  the  ‘  ‘  business  element  derived  at 
once  strength  and  dignity  from  the  personal  regard  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  svmpathv  with  which  it  was  interwoven.  And  to  tliis  small 
society  his  death  means  a  real  calamity  ;  for  while  it  bereaves  them 
of  a  beloved  friend,,  it  takes  from  them  a  literary  companion  and 
counsellor  whose  value  was  truly  inestimable.  In  this  Magazine, 
then,  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  and  for  which  they  have 
worked — feeling,  indeed,  that  under  such  presidency  their  labours 
were  labours  of  love~it  seems  fitting  that  some  memorial  of  him 
should  appear,  at  their  instance. 

The  present  writer  holds  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
act,  in  this  matter,  as  their  representative,  though  he  is  not  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  he  has  any  claim  to  do  so  other  than 
that  which  rests  upon  the  very  affectionate  intimacy’  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  their  departed  friend  and  himself. 

The  life  of  John  Blackwood,  outside  the  sphere  of  that  literary 
work  which  filled  it,  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  unconnected  with  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  of  letters,  was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  its 
simple  annals  can  be  recorded  in  a  very  brief  space.  One  of  the 
younger  children  of  William  Blackwood,  the 'eminent  publisher  and 
founder  of  this  Magazine,  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th 
December,  1818.  The  earlier  part  of  his  education  he  received  in 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  completed,  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  routine  of  mstruction  was  concerned,  at  the  University  of 
his  native  citv.  And  here  we  must  not  omit  to  remark,  what  mav 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  bent  of  his  young 
intelligence,  that  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  earlv  vouth  was  a 
place  of  daily  and  familiar  resort  to  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Christopher  Xorth,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  other  names  all 
associated  with  the  best  of  our  literature  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  such  an  atmosphere — so  surcharged  wuth  wit  and  wisdom — 
could  be  habitually’  breathed  by  a  bright  youth  without  yielding 
him  some  intellectual  nutriment  and  inspiration.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  his  education  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  training  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  home,  with  the  tuition  of  school  and  college.  His  eldest 
brother,  who,  from  his  father’s  death,  acted  as  the  lad’s  guardian 
and  second  parent,  had  very’  early^  detected  that  he  was  possessed 
of  no  iirJinary’  gifts,  and  even  of  a  special  ap.irude  for  the  career 
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which  he  was  destined  eventually  to  adopt.  He  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  that  ‘‘the  little  editor,’’ as  John  was  playfully  nicknamed, 
should  have  every  benefit  which  a  “liberal  education,”  in  the 
largest  sense,  could  afford  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  \oung  stu¬ 
dent,  at  the  close  of  his  college  career,  w£w  sent  abroad  to  travel 
and  reside  on  the  Continent  for  a  period  which,  in  the  event,  ex¬ 
tended  to  three  years.  During  that  time  he  enjoyed  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  attributed  to  what  was 
called  “the  grand  tour,”  and  which  were  then  looked  upon  as  the 
monopoly  of  youths  of  aristocratic  condition.  He  enjoyed  them, 
indeed,  in  an  exceptional  degree ;  for  while,  like  the  rest,  he  saw 
men  and  cities,  with  much  of  the  profit  implied  in  the  phrase,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  drift  from  place  to  place,  at  the  dictates  of 
youthful  caprice.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  tutor 
of  much  erudition,  who  had  already  acquired  a  public  reputation  for 
refined  scholarship  and  literary  taste  ;  and  he  also  enjoyed,  during 
a  portion  at  least  of  his  travels,  the  companionship  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  by  this  time  the  editor,  but  obliged  temporarily  to 
abandon  his  post  in  search  of  health.  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
two  admirable  mentors,  Blackwood  studied  much  of  the  historv  of 
the  past  in  the  scenes  of  its  most  stirring  events.  His  taste  was 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  Art’s  finest  triumphs,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  ;  while  his  mental  stores  were  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  languages,  by  an  introduction  to  new  fields  of  literary  excur¬ 
sion,  and  by  association  with  a  great  variety  of  clever  men,  who 
looked  upon  life  from  points  of  view  hitherto  unfamiliar  to  him. 
We  doubt  not  that  his  shrewd  faculty  for  discerning  character  owed 
much  to  this  early  and  well-directed  acquaintance  with  the  literary, 
political,  and  diplomatic  society  of  the  Continent.  Blackwood  him¬ 
self  ever  and  most  gratefully  recognised  the  obligation  which  his 
brother  had  conferred  upon  him  in  thus  directing  his  youth  ;  and 
he  always  looked  back  with  fondness  to  that  period,  and  especially 
to  the  months  then  spent  at  Eome,  which  he  regarded  as  the  spring 
and  budding-time  of  his  intellectual  life. 

But  a  double  career  lay  before  him  ;  he  was  to  be  a  publisher  as 
well  as  an  editor,  and  hitherto  his  training  had  been  conducted 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  editorial  function.  It  was  nov/ 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  pleasant  fields  in  which  he  had 
been  expatiating,  and  acquire  in  a  London  office  the  knowledge  and 
habits  of  a  man  of  business.  We  can  well  imagine  that  to  pass 
from  the  Pincian  to  Paternoster  Row  involved  somewhat  of  a 
wrench  ;  but  the  movement  was  effected,  and,  in  18d9,  he  entered 
the  well-known  house  of  Whittaker  &  Co.  “  to  learn  business.”  It 
would  appear  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  set  before  him 
with  characteristic  thoroughness,  for  his  term  of  probation  was 
short ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  branch 
of  the  Edinburgh  house  which  was  at  that  time  opened  in  Pall 
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Mall.  His  management  was  very  successful,  and  secured  the  cor¬ 
dial  recognition  of  his  elder  brotiiers — Alexander,  Robert,  in  liter 
years,  of  Major  William  Blackwood — for  whom  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  worked  con  amore,  remembering,  as  we  do,  that  he 
always  spoke  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  their  solicitude  for  his 
welfare,  and  of  their  thoughtfulness  in  relieving  him,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  mere  business  drudgery,  in  favour  of  more  congenial 
duties.  During  the  six  years  of  his  superintendence  of  the  London 
business  it  was  considerably  developed  ;  and  while  the  books  which 
he  obtained  for  publication  were  neither  few  nor  insignificant,  as  a 
recruiter  for  the  staff  of  the  Magazine  he  achieved  several  marked 
successes.  As  one  of  the  first  magnitude  may  be  instanced  the  case 
of  Lord  Lvtton,  whose  first  connection  with  the  Blackwoods  was 
due  to  their  young  London  representative  ;  and  beginning,  in  1842, 
with  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  “  Poems  and  Ballads 
of  Schiller,^’  ended,  at  the  very  close  of  the  noble  author's  life,  with 
the  appearance  in  tlie  Magazine  of  that  remarkable  aftermath  of 
his  genius — “  The  Parisians.” 

Though  Blackwood's  life  in  London  was  at  this  time  mainlv  oc- 
cupied  by  business  pursuits,  the  years  spent  there  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  his  future  career  as  an  editor.  By  inheritance, 
through  professional  connections  and  from  personal  bias,  the  young 
man’s  friends  and  associates  Avere  almost  exclusively  individuals  of 
intellectual  mark.  Of  these,  some  of  the  seniors  had  achieved 
their  fame  in  the  earliest  days  of  “  Maga’s  ”  glory  ;  others  Avere 
destined  to  assist  their  young  contemporary  in  maintaining  her  ma¬ 
tured  reputation  ;  Avliile  others,  and  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
the  least  eminent,  had  reached,  or  were  reaching,  positions  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  authoritv  through  other  channels.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Thackeray,  whose  literary  productions 
were  now  beginning  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  novelists  ; 
and  Mr.  Delane,  who  already,  though  a  mere  youth,  Avas  editing 
the  “  Times  ”  Avith  the  success  Avhich  attended  the  whole  of  his 
connection  AAith  that  great  journal.  Between  these  three  there 
were  few  apparent  points  of  similarity,  AV’hile  many  grounds  of 
controA'ersy  Avere  to  be  found  in  their  several  literary  and  political 
convictions  ;  but,  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  this  circumstance  Avas  an 
obvious  advantage  to  young  men,  all  destined  to  occupy  editorial 
chairs  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  serA'ed  to  tighten  the  bond 
of  fraternitv  AAdiich  connected  them  till  death  seA^ered  it.  V^e  maA" 
here  mention  that  Thackeray,  though  so  close  a  friend  of  Black- 
AA'ood’s,  and  sometimes  for  Aveeks  an  inmate  of  his  house  in  Scot¬ 
land,  was  never  a  contributor  to  the  Magazine. 

In  the  year  1845  BlackAA^ood  returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  and  in  the  folloAAung  spring  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  editorship.  Six  years  later,  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert  placed  him — along  with  Major  Black Avood,  who  joined  liim 
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in  Edinburgh,  in  1850 — at  the  head  of  the  publishing  business  also  : 
and  in  this  position  of  double  responsibility  he  continued  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  a  resulting  intiuence  on  the  national  literature, 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  neither  ephemeral  nor  insignificant. 
His  marriage  followed  two  years  later  ;  but  of  it  we  shall  only  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  it  was  the  crowning  happiness  of  a  singularly 
happy  life.  Henceforth  he  settled  down  in  the  pleasant  lines  of  a 
routine,  which,  though  a  routine,  was  full  of  freshness  and  variety. 
Winter  and  the  early  spring  were  spent  in  Edinburgh  ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  London,  occasionally  varied  by  a 
Continental  trip  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  given  to 
Strathtvrum — a  country  residence  in  Fife,  of  which  he  was  the 
tenant  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  This  was  the  part  of 
the  year  which  he  most  enjoyed  ;  here  he  was  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  at  Strath- 
tyrum  will  not  cease  to  cherish  their  recollections  of  that  delightful 
place.  It  is  situated  within  a  mile  of  St.  Andrews,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  academic  and  historic  associations,  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  metropolis  of  the  national  game  of  golf,  to  which 
Blackwood  was  devoted.  From  the  grounds  around  his  house 
glimpses  of  the  far-famed  Links  could  be  obtained  ;  and  when  the 
sunshine  of  a  summer  morning  lighted  them  up,  revealing  here  and 
there  a  group  of  red-coated  players,  the  editor  used  to  utter  serio¬ 
comic  lamentations  over  the  hard  fate  which  drove  him  to  study, 
and  kept  him  from  “the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  reasonable 
being.”  For,  although  he  played  the  game  almost  daily,  it  was 
only  on  occasion  that  he  allowed  it  to  seduce  him  in  the  forenoons, 
when  two  or  three  hours  were  almost  invariably  given  to  work.  That 
such  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time  sufficed  to  overtake  the  vast 
amount  of  reading  and  correspondence  exacted  by  his  editorial  po¬ 
sition,  was  often  a  marvel  to  his  friends  ;  but  the  true  marvel  was 
his  singular  power  of  concentration  ;  and  another  solution  of  the 
mystery  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  work — in  which  he  took  the  great¬ 
est  delight — was  never  entirely  relinquished  for  a  formal  holiday. 
Those  who  chanced  to  associate  with  him  when  he  was  away  from 
home — in  London  or  on  country  visits — will  remember  that  his 
table  was  always  covered  with  manuscripts  and  proofs  of  articles. 
For  he  carried  liis  work  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  alwavs 
found  a  spare  hour  or  so  to  devote  to  what  was  not  more  a  duty 
than  a  relaxation.  When  the  elements  of  labour  and  recreation  are 
thus  happily  blended,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  results, 
as  to  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  worker,  will  be  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  to  those  extracted  from  a  life  divided  between  feverish 
spasms  of  high-pressure  application,  and  almost  equally  feverish 
spasms  of  laborious  holiday-making.  Blackwood’s  case  is  a  strong 
one  to  the  point.  When  his  business  was  over  for  the  day  he  sal¬ 
lied  forth  to  the  links,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  game  as  much 
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concentration  and  energy  as  lie  had  devoted  to  the  forenoon’s  work. 
Most  golfers  who  have  graduated  on  the  Links  of  St.  Andrews 
will  remember  the  skill  and  ardour  with  which  he  played  the  game, 
in  some  divisions  of  which  he  had  few  superiors  ;  nor  will  they 
forget  his  humorous  perception  of  the  exaggerated  earnestness  and 
solmenity  with  which  he  himself  and  his  discussed  the  inci¬ 

dents  of  a  match  when  it  was  over.  His  pleasant  face  and  unfailing 
geniality  and  humour  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance 
at  the  Royal  and  xCncient  Golf  Club — of  which  he  was  a  captain 
a  few  years  before  his  death — by  all  connected  with  it,  from  the  gal¬ 
lant  and  venerable  gentleman  who  is  its  chairman  to  the  whole 
clan  of  “professionals,”  with  honest  Tom  Morris  at  their  head. 

The  evenings  of  these  happy  summer  days  were  given  to  the 
society  with  which  he  loved  to  fill  the  walls  of  Strathtyrum  in  an 
unbroken  stream.  Many  celebrities,  both  English  and  foreign, 
were  often  to  be  met  in  the  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre  ;  but 
on  looking  back,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  to  the  host  himself, 
though  ever  the  least  pretentious  of  all,  was  due  in  a  very  large 
degree  the  charm  which  is  associated  in  our  memory  with  these  often 
remarkable  gatherings.  For,  though  an  unaggressive  talker,  and 
sometimes  even  too  silent,  his  fund  of  anecdote,  grave  and  gay,  was 
inexhaustible,  while  his  quaint  humour  and  taste  enabled  him  to 
employ  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  added  to  this  was  his  pecu¬ 
liar  faculty  of  extracting  from  the  genius  of  others  its  best  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  Thus,  when  he  was  in  the 
vein  and  his  company  was  congenial,  we  have  been  present  at  sym- 
yoda  which  were  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  “  Noctes,”  and 
might  have  made  the  immortal  revellers  of  the  “Blue  Parlour” 
look  to  their  laurels.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  been  present 
when  graver  converse  occupied  the  night,  and  wRen  the  first  con¬ 
ceptions  of  literary  schemes  and  achievements,  destined  one  day  to 
be  famous,  sprang  from  the  friction  of  genius  with  his  suggestive 
and  often  inspiring  mind.  On  other  evenings,  when  the  claims  of 
society  permitted,  almost  no  amount  of  bad  weather  would  keep 
him  from  his  favourite  stroll  on  a  charming  walk  within  the  grounds^ 
of  Strathtyrum,  which,  leading  through  the  shelter  of  a  high  plan¬ 
tation,  commanded,  from  one  of  its  extremities,  a  view  over  the  sea^ 
To  catch  a  glimpse,  from  this  point,  of  the  revolving  light  on  th^ 
Beil  Rock,  v/as  the  ostensible  object  of  the  promenade  ;  and  the 
“viewing”  of  ilie  light,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  permitted, 
was  a  duty  never  overlooked.  But  it  served  more  important  ends, 
for  on  the  journey  to  and  fro,  in  moonlight,  by  starlight,  or  in  the 
dark,  Blackv/ood  always  found  the  influence  of  this  place  and  this 
quiet  hour  very  quickening  to  thought ;  and  when  any  knotty  point 
had  to  be  solved,  or  if  any  momentous  decision  were  in  suspense,  it 
was  here  that  he  very  often  found  the  happy  inspiration  which  re^ 
lieved  his  mind.  Such  was  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life,  the  great 
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facts  of  wliicli  were  the  great  books  he  published.  The  red-letter 
days  in  his  calendar  were  those  on  which  he  discovered  a  “new 
genius/'  or  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  others  whose  powers  his  acute 
perception  had  been  the  first  to  recognise. 

An  idea  got  abroad  long  ago  that  the  editorship  of  “  Mago"  was, 
even  from  the  earliest  days,  in,  so  to  speak,  commission;  and,  in  spite 
of  many  authoritative  assurances  that  “‘Blackwood’s  Magazine’ 
has  never,  in  any  sense,  been  edited  by  any  one  but  a  member  of 
the  Blackwood  family,”  statements  to  the  contrary  have  been  per¬ 
sistently,  v/e  had  almost  said  perversely,  reiterated.  When  John 
Blackwood  first  assumed  the  editorship,  the  great  Christopher 
North — as  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  so  old  a  friend  and  bulwark 
of  the  Magazine — was  inclined  to  offer  his  ad.vic8  more  frequently, 
and  in  a  more  dictatorial  manner  than  w'as  altogether  palatable  to 
the  young  editor,  who  often  told  us  that  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
moments  of  his  life  was  that  in  which  he  felt  constrained  to  in¬ 
timate  to  his  illustrious  friend,  firmly,  but  with  the  great  respect 
which  he  always  entertained  for  him,  that,  as  he  himself  was  aione 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine,  so  he  always  meant  to 
conduct  it  according  to  his  own  views, — exactly  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him.  This  declaration,  which  in  no  wav  affected  the 
pleasant  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  friends,  may  perhayjs 
tinaily  dispose  of  any  false  impressions  which  still  exist  as  to  the 
editorship  in  past  times.  Their  existence  may  be  exyjlained  by  the 
personal  unobtrusiveness  of  John  Blackwood  and  his  predecessors, 
which  was  so  great  that  perhaps  many,  even  constant,  readers  of 
the  Magazine  have,  up  to  this  time,  had  but  a  hazy  notion  as  to  the 
editor’s  personality,  and  no  conception  whatever  of  the  manner  of 
man  he  was.  The  same  self-subordination  concealed,  even  from 
peop.e  who  knew  his  position,  how  remarkable  were  the  qualities 
which  fitted  him  to  adorn  it ;  and,  indeed,  we  believe  that  his  pow¬ 
ers  and  acquirements,  and  his  tact  and  savoir  foAre  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him,  'svere  never  fully  apprehended  by  any  but  his  in¬ 
timates  and  collaborators. 

Of  this  latter  class,  two  representative  men — Wilson  and  Aytoun, 
to  whom  the  editorship  was  frequently  ascribed — always  spoke  of 
his  literary  judgment  as  worthy  of  an  extraordinary  consideration  ; 
and  we  happen  to  kno^v  that  they  admitted  that,  on  many  occasions, 
the  late  editor’s  tenacity  of  his  own  opinion,  when  it  had  been  in 
conflict  wdtli  their  own,  was  justified  by  the  event. 

The  more  recent  testimony  of  a  man  of  letters  of  world- wide 
celebrity  is  before  us.  In  connection  with  Blackwood’s  lamented 
death,  he  writes  :  “  I  have  known  no  man — I  think  I  mav  sav  there 
IS  no  man  left  among  us — in  whom  w'as  joined  so  much  literary 
culture  with  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  business. 
As  a  critic  he  was  excellent,  joining  to  the  appreciation  of  what 
was  absolutely  good,  the  much  rarer  faculty  of  perceiving  what 
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was,  for  the  purpose,  good  enough.  Added  to  this  there  was  an 
exquisite  feeling  of  what  a  gentleman  should,  or  should  not,  do, 
in  all  emergencies.  His  loss  will  he  very  difficult  to  fill  to  the 
literary  world  at  large.  To  those  connected  with  him  in  business 
there  can  be  no  supplying  it.” 

With  regard  to  his  editorial  qualifications,  we  are  reminded 
that  from  earliest  life  he  had  been  an  extensive  reader,  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  English  helles  leitres  was  complete.  Another  of 
his  strong  points  was  familiarity  with  the  history  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Continental  politics,  which  included  an  intimacy  with  what 
may  be  called  the  inner  life”  of  the  Conservative  party,  from  the 
days  of  Catholic  Emancipation  downwards.  All  this  knowledge 
was  made  readily  available  by  a  very  clear  and  tenacious  memory, 
so  that,  in  his  office,  it  was  often  considered  as  safe  to  consult  him 
as  to  appeal  to  an  authoritative  book  of  reference.  But  as  to  exacti¬ 
tude  about  matters  of  fact  he  was  anxiouslv  sensitive,  and  constantlv 
warned  his  contributors  to  verify  statements  before  committing  them 


to  paper. 

In  his  literary  judgment  he  was  equally  self-supporting,  and,  indeed,  absolutely 
self-reliant.  No  man  was  ever  less  affected  by  “  the  fallacy  of  great  names,”  In 
appraising  the  value  of  a  contribution  he  was  able  to  forget  either  the  prestige  or 
the  obscurity  of  its  author  ;  and  the  article  was  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits 
alone.  This  habit  had  its  reflection  in  the  anonymous  system  to  whi.h  he  jeal¬ 
ously  adhered  in  this  Magazine  ;  and  thus,  while  in  no  other  periodical  had  young 
authors  of  genius  so  fair  a  chance  of  immediate  recognition,  on  the  other  "hand, 
the  greatest  celebrity  knew  that,  here,  he  could  not  hope  to  pass  careless  work 
under  cover  of  his  reputation.  t\Tiatever  argument  there  may  be  for  a  contrary 
plan,  we  are  confident  that  the  anonymous  system  was  best  suited  to  ihe  far-reach¬ 
ing  scheme  of  the  Blackwoods,  w'hich  did  not  merely  seek  to  provide  for  the^pres- 
ent  wants  and  success  of  the  Magazine,  but  equally  comprehended  its  require¬ 
ments  even  in  the  remote  future. 

A  very  notable  characteristic  of  the  late  editor  was  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
got  at  the  gist  of  a  book  or  an  article  ;  and  he  seemed  able  to  discover,  by  a  mere 
glance  or  two  through  the  manuscript,  whether  a  contribution  had  merit  enough 
to  justify  farther  perusal,  or  whether  it  might  safely  he  laid  aside.  And  if  his 
literary  judgments  were  rapid,  when  reached  they  were  final.  Ke  decided  once 
and  for  all,  and  there  the  matter  rested,  without  any  farther  worrying  over  pros 
and  con,s.  This,  with  his  power  of  concentration,  enabled  him  to  compass  in  an 
hour  what  would  have  exacted  from  most  other  men  the  sacrifice  of  half  the  day. 
Another  gift  which  largely  contributed  to  his  success  as  an  editor  wi^s  an  intui¬ 
tive  perception  of  the  kind  of  work  likely  to  exercise  the  genius  of  this  or  that 
writer  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  to  this  that  readers  of  the  Magazine  have 
been  mainly  indebted  for  one  oL  its  most  attractive  feartiires  in  recent  years,  and 
W'hich  has  consisted  in  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  important  topics  in  serial 
articles,  often  extending  over  a  good  many  numbers  These  series  vrere  almost 
always  undertaken  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  editor,  who  was  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  subjects  on  which  the  public  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  to  re¬ 
quire  or  to  desire  instruction.  When  the  proper  subject  had  been  detected,  he 
laid  his  handunhesitaiingly  on  the  proper  person  to  deal  with  it.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  the  series  of  works  waich  has  already  opened^  the  treasury  of 
ancient  classic  lore  to  English  readers,  and  also  to  that  other  series  which  is  now 
introducing  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  literature  to  the  same  class  of  students. 

To  this  keen  perception  of  the  qualities  of  men  and  books,  and  of  the  ever- 
shifting  phases  of  public  taste  and  opinion,  he  added  that  tact  and  temper  and 
generosity  in  his  dealings  with  literary  men,  without  which  the  highest  eaitorial 
qualifioations  would  almost  be  as  ri®thiug.  What  was  true  in  the  days  of  Horace 
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of  the  irritable  brotherhood  is  true  at  the  present  hour  ;  and  he  who  would  con¬ 
trol  the  varied  developments  of  what  Americans  would  call  their ‘‘ cussednees,” 
must  indeed  have  the  iron  hand  in  the  glove  of  velvet  But  we  mav  safely  say 
that  no  firmer  and  yet  gentler  grasp  ever  held  together  a  more  varied  and  at  the 
same  time  loyal  team,  and  controliei  them  to  his  and  their  own  complete  con¬ 
tent.  His  sense  of  humour  stood  him  in  good  stead  here.  Often,  when  an  edito¬ 
rial  suggestion  had  fallen,  like  a  spark,  on  combustible  vanity,  and  produced  an 
explosion,  a  perfectly  good-tempered  reply  arrested  farther  conflagration  ;  some 
quaint  illustration  would  give  a  comicm  aspect  to  the  dispute,  and,  while  it 
soothed  the  susceptibilities  of  the  author,  generally  left  the  editor  master  of  the 
situation.  We  have  seen  scores  of  such  instances,  and  have  ourselves  retired 
from  such  contests  in  mirthful  discomfiture.  But,  in  truth,  his  suggestions  were 
always  made  in  a  w'ay  to  disarm  irritation.  The  author  of  an  accepted  contribu¬ 
tion  might,  indeed,  lay  his  account  with  receiving  evidences  of  editorial  care  in 
the  copious  annotations  on  the  proof-sheets  which  reached  him  ;  but  these  were 
always  put  forward  as  the  remarks  of  a  sympathetic  and  respectful  critic,  and  by 
no  means  obtruded  as  the  dictatorial  decisions  of  superior  intelligence.  Those 
who  have  worked  longest  with  him  will  most  readily  admit  that,  as  time  went 
on,  they  were  more  and  more  inclined,  in  all  disputed  points  of  literary  taste,  to 
submit  to  the  decision  arrived  at  by  his  acute  and  watchful  critical  faculty. 

It  was  his  constant  desire  to  maintain  happy  personal  relations  with  his  con¬ 
tributors,  and  almost  all  who  worked  for  him  enjoyed  and  returned  his  friend¬ 
ship,  which  in  many  cases  ripened  into  the  warmest  regard.  It  was  also  his 
amiable  ambition  to  establish  between  the  contributors  themselves  a  footing  of 
acquaintanceship,  and,  wfiere  practicable,  of  friendly  intimacy.  Thus  any  one 
who  joined  the  fraternity  was  generally  introduced  to  as  many  as  possible  of  .ts 
existing  members,  and  especially  to  such  as  were  likely  to  have  a  good  deal  in 
common  with  the  novice.  All  this  was  prompted  by  the  impulse  of  his  kindly 
nature,  and  by  that  alone  ;  but  no  outcome  of  a  deliberate  policy  could  better 
have  subserved  the  interests  alike  of  editor  and  contributor,  of  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  pecuniary  dealings  with  literary  men  he  was  discreetly  munificent. 
He  appeared  to  have  the  interests  of  his  clients  as  much  at  heart  as  his  own  ;  and 
his  evidence  before  the  Copyright  Commission  showed  him  to  be  the  true  friend 
of  authors.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  from  the  publishers’  point  of  view ,  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  heterodox  ;  for  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  look  upon 
the  filling  of  a  publisher’s  pockets  as  the  final  cause  of  all  literary  creations. 
From  the  report  of  a  speech  wfilch  he  delivered  at  the  Scott  Centenary  Banquet 
at  St.  Andrews,  we  extract  his  own  account  of  his  own  relations  with  the  author 
class  :  “Much  was  said  of  quarrels  betw^een  authors  and  publishers,  hut  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  they  were  not  within  his  knowledge  ;  on  the  contrarj’-,  he  could 
tell  a  very  different  tale.  Authors  had  been  his  dearest  friends  and  companions 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  To  them  he  could  turn  in  joy  or  sorrow  fcr  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain  sympathy.”  In  the  same  speech  he  alluded  to  some  of  his  special  literary 
friendships,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Aytoun,  w  ho  w'as  the 
dearest  of  all  his  intimates. 

In  politics,  Blackwood’s  well-known  Conservatism,  if  stron  was  enlightened 
and  progressive  ;  for  it  recognised  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  was  subservient  to  the 
logic  of  facts,  and  constantly  subordinated  mere  party  considerations  and  personal 
predilections  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  As  a 
good  instance  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  regarded  measures  theoreti¬ 
cally  repugnant  to  him,  but  which  he  accepted  as  inevitable  from  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  we  may  quote  two  sentences  from  his  speech  at  the  Disraeli  Ban¬ 
quet  in  Edinburgh  in  1S67.  Talking  of  th  >  Reform  Bi  1  of  that  year,  he  says  : 
“  It  became  onr  duiv  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  the  country.  .  .  .  I  rejoice, 
therefore,  to  see  such  a  gathering  as  this,  whi(5h,  from  its  constitnents,  proves 
abundantly  that  the  old  party  are  determined  to  come  forw'ard  and  work  for  the 
country,  under  the  new  state  of  things  as  under  the  old.  I  hold  such  conduct 
wiser  and  bolder  far  than  that  of  those— happily  few  in  number — who,  having 
failed  to  give  effect  to  their  owm  opinions,  throw  up  their  hands  and  retire  from 
the  struggle.”  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarie  on  his  political  opinions,  as  they 
have  been  expressed  continually  and  accurately  in  the  pages  of  the  l^Iagazine  ; 
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and  we  shall  only  add  that  they  did  not  aiTcct  his  literary  alliances,  which  in¬ 
cluded  writers  of  many  different  shades  of  political  conviction. 

The  creative  and  the  critical  faculties  are  seldom  coinbinecl  in  a  very  Inch  de- 


mip 

would  not  occupy  more  than  a  very  fevr  pages,  and  chieily  took  the  shape  of  obit  - 
nary  tributes  to  coiitribiitcrs  whom  he  had  highly  valued.  Tho -  e  who  had  the 
happiness  to  correspond  with  him.  however,  were  charmed  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  his  epistolary  style,  and  with  the  fine  humour  wliich  made  his  letters  so 
racy  and  delightful;  and  they  wmnld  sometimes  remonstrate  with  him  aealnst  his 
unwillingness  to  address  a  larger  audience.  But  he  always  excused  himself  on 
the  grounds  above  stated,  and  he  would  modestly  add  that  nothing  from  his  own 
pen  had  ever  satisfied  his  own  critical  fastidiousness. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  editorial  qualifications  and  method;  his  editorial  suc¬ 
cess  spe:=ks,  we  venture  to  think  for  itself.  We  shall  only  remark  that,  under 
him,  the  Magazine  has  maintained,  and  even  increased,  the  circulation  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  enjoye.i  under  his  predecessors,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  competition.  And  perhaps  we,  the  humblest  of  the  band  of  auihors 
whom  he  gathered  around  him  and  maintained  loyal  to  their  allegiance,  may  be 
permitted  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  among  their  number  have  been  several  whose 
fame  in  the  future  is  not  only  as  assured  as  their  contemporary  renown,  but 
whose  names  Posterity  wiil  deem  illustrious  among  ihe  most  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  British  literature. 

We  have  dwelt  much  on  Blackwood's  intellectual  power  and  on  his  literary 
attainments;  and  we  feel  that  we  have  given  too  little  prominence  to  those  noble 
qualities  of  the  heart  which  so  deeply  endeared  him  to  his  irieuds.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  will  not  accuse  us  of  over-partiality  when  we  say  that  we  cannot 
recall  an  unlovable  trait  in  his  character;  and  never  was  a  man’s  nature  so  clearly 
discernible  even  by  a  superfleial  observer  When  we  think  of  the  absent  we 
remember  them  in  connection  with  some  particular  attitude  or  gesture,  or  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  voice,  or  characteristic  look  or  phrase.  And  as  we  recall  him,  we 
recall  the  joyous  heartiness,  the  unmistakable  content,  which  lighted  up,  as  it 
were,  his  manner  as  well  as  his  face, when  he  welcomed  an  old  friend .  Xor  shall  we 
ever  forget  the  quaint,  half  shy,  but  altogether  courteous  fashion  of  his  address, 
when  a  stranger  was  introduced  to  him;  nor  the  rapidi  y  with  which  his  irresist¬ 
ible  bo?'ihamiele\el\ed  any  barrier  of  formality;  nor  tne  obvious  zest  with  which  he 
surveyed  one  of  his  special  parties  at  “The  Garrick  ”  or  at  Strathtyrum.  when 
the  personnel  promised  that  the  fun  would  be  good;  nor  the  gleeful  and  humour¬ 
ous  way  in  which  he  would  obtain  a  hearing  for  some  one  of  the  party  who  display  ei 
symptoms  of  desiring  to  disburden  his  mind  of  “  a  good  thing.”  On  these  and  a 
hundred  more  of  his  familiarly-remembered  social  aspects,  there  was  a  delightful 
impress  of  freshness,  simplicity,  cordiality,  and  good  heartedness  (especially 
charming  in  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world),  which  did  not  fail  to  cap¬ 
tivate  all,  even  the  most  morose  and  moody  of  men.  But  of  his  many  claims  to 
affection  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak ;  and.  indeed,  it  is  mere  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  gentle  life  that  has  just  closed,  that  no  high-sounding  rhetor  c 
should  phrase  an  eulogium  over  it.  '  We  have  remarked  thah  except  as  connected 
ydth  his  profession,  it  was  uneventful;  and  as  a  nation  is  said  to  be  happy  which 
has  no  annals,  so  was  his  tranquil  career  undisturbed  by  those  stor  i  y  episodes 
which  light  the  page  of  history  and  biography  with  a  lurid  glare," but  which 
bring  anything  but  peace  to  the  lives  of  men  and  nations.  \s  e  "have  called  Ms 
life  a  happy  one,  and  it  would  he  hard  to  see  how  such  a  life  could  fail  to  be 
happy,  emiobled  as  it  was  through  its  whole  course  by  unselfishness,  and  made 
gracious  and  beneficent  by  unfailing  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others. 

As  the  twilight  of  life  deepens,  it  is  man’s  sad  lot  to  see  the  comrades  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  drop  in  swift  succession  by  his  side,  depriving  him,  even  at 
nis  utmost  need,  of  t  :e  solace  and  delight  which  love  and  friendship  give.  And 
we  close  this  tribute  to  our  departed  friend,  feeling  that  henceforth  for  us  the 
way  must  be  more  difficult  and  comfortless  without  that  guiding  light  and  kindly 
w^armth  which  came  to  all  from  his  companionship.  Blackivood's  Magazine, 
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Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  !”— Isaiah  5  :  8. 

There  is  no  ingredient  in  vyhat  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of 
society  more  important  than  landed  property,  and  no  fact  connected 
with  this  ingredient  more  important  than  its  well-proportioned  and 
well-balanced  distribution  through  all  the  classes  of  which  the  state, 

( as  an  organized  society  of  human  beings,  is  composed.  How  this 
i  arises  we  may  readily  see  ;  because,  before  the  growth  and  expansion 
i  of  manufactures,  which  are  always  secondary  in  the  development  of 
I  the  social  forces,  and  in  their  full  blossom  deal  in  much  that  is  super¬ 
fluous,  in  all  countries  the  land  was  the  quarry  out  of  which  the 
possibility  of  existence  was  evolved,  the  foundation  on  which  de¬ 
pended  both  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  men  that  formed 
the  nucleus  and  were  to  remain  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  bodv 
social.  The  land  was  the  scene  on  which  the  great  drama  of  social 
life  was  enacted  :  the  root  out  of  which  the  most  necessary  element 
of  popular  well-being  firml}^  grew  ;  that  part  of  the  social  organism 
which  was  at  once  most  permanent  in  its  character,  most  firm  in  its 
hold,  and  most  vivifying  in  its  associations.  If  Pro  arts  etfoeisha 
the  great  and  most  potent  battle-cry  of  all  nations,  who  by  virtue  of 
this  cry  achieved  for  themselves  a  place  among  noble  and  independ¬ 
ent  peoples,  2^ro  agris  might  have  been  present  by  implication  to  com¬ 
plete  the  triad  ;  for  the  patriotic  passion  is  robbed  of  its  most  powerful 
feeder  when  i\iQfsLmily  and  the  fireside  2Lve,  left  without  their  natural 
adjunct  in  the. A  man  with  gold  in  his  pocket  may  prosper 
anywhere,  and  a  lucrative  trade  in  articles  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand  may  be  carried  on  by  the  sagacious  capitalist  in  any  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  the  x^ossession  of  landed  x^^^^perty  makes  a  man 
naturally  belong  to  a  definite  spot ;  and  the  facts  and  the  forces  and 
the  associations  of  the  sx^ot  make  him  feel  a  home  there,  and  there 
only,  as  a  bird  feels  in  its  nest.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of 
every  wise  state  to  have  as  many  x3ersons  as  possible  brought  ux)  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  firmest  of  social  bonds  and  this  most  potent 
of  patriotic  inspirations  ;  in  other  words,  a  well-calculated  distribu¬ 
tion  of  landed  property  among  the  citizens  is,  and  ahva3"s  must  be, 
one  of  the  x>rincipal  objects  of  a  wise  government. 

This  b^ing  the  case,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  wide  distribution  of  landed  x^roperty  among  the  citizens 
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was  one  of  the  principal  points  on  wliicli  the  legislation  ot  fh^  most 
notable  free  peoples  ot  antiquity  turned  ;  and  the  great  point  kept  in 
view  by  these  legislators  seems  to  have  been  equality  ;  at  least  such 
a  distrilmtion  of  the  landed  property — the  qualiticaiion  for  citizen¬ 
ship — as  would  prevent  its  becoming  a  monopoly,  and,  as  such,  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Citizens  were  not 
to  be  beggars  ;  and  in  oi  der  to  prevent  them  being  such,  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  to  hinder  the  common  soil  of  the  fatiierland 
from  being  usurped  and  used  for  purposes  of  private  aggrandizement 
by  the  few.  In  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  an  ancient 
writer  tells  us  that  two  jugers  of  land  were  allotted  to  each  citizen. 
!Now,  though  no  man  who  has  any  critical  knowledge  of  history 
would  accept  this  statement  vrith  regard  to  these  eaily  times  as  a 
literal  historical  fact,  it  may  certainly  be  taken  as  representing  an 
almost  universal  notion  entertained  by  the  ancients  that,  if  not  an 
absolute  equality,  certainly  a  very  free  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  the  citizens  was  an  essential  condition-precedent  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  state.  Aristotl^,  accordingly,  in  his  “  Politics”  *  (a  book 
which  ought  to  be  tliQmdemecum  of  ev'ery  practical  politician),  while 
lie  disapproves  of  certain  laws  x>roposed  by  theoretical  speculators  in 
order  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  race  of  absolutely  equal  proprietors, 
has  no  hesitation  in  condemning  emphatically  the  later  development 
of  the  Spartan  constitution,  according  to  which  the  land  had  become 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  many  left  in  landless 
misery  ;  for  this  monopoly  of  the  land  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
led  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  and  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  free  and  independent  Spartans  ;  whereas  the  state  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  large  population  for  public  service,  but  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible  founded  on  the  distribution  of  landed 
property  among  the  Citizens.  And,  besides  this,  as  he  states  again 
and  again,  great  inequality  in  this  important  adjunct,  or  rather  foun¬ 
dation,  of  citizenship  is  apt  to  cause  discontent,  and  to  set  class 
against  class  in  a  constant  fret  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  strife.  In¬ 
deed,  his  opinion  on  this  subject  is  only  the  unavoidable  application 
of  the  great  cosmical  principle  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  forth 
categorically  and  to  illustrate  in  detail,  that  all  extremes  are  icrong,  a 
principle  in  every  respect  well  worthy  to  be  sealed  forever  with  the 
name  of  an  intellect  at  once  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  com¬ 
manding,  and  the  most  practical  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
obedience  to  this  maxim  we  may  certainly  start  with  the  postulate 
that  in  all  agrarian  questions  very  small  properties  and  very  large 
properties,  as  a  rule,  are  equally  wrong  ;  and  as  for  equality,  we  may 
say  yet  further,  that  in  the  way  that  doctrinaire  theorists  and  com¬ 
munists  conceive  it,  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  Not  desira- 
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ble,  because  monotony  and  an  absolute  level  of  any  kind  is  tiresome 
and  stupid  ;  not  possible,  because  the  all- wise  and  all-wealth}'  Crea¬ 
tor  has  made  luxuriant  variety,  and  not  bald  uniformity,  the  key¬ 
note,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sublime  hymn  of  His  creative  energy  which 
we  call  the  world.  Plant  two  seedlings  from  the  same  nursery,  upon 
the  same  hillside,  on  the  same  soil,  and  under  influences  apparently 
identical,  yet  they  will  not  grow  up  exactly  alike  ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case  with  two  trees,  it  will  be  the  case  much  more  with  two  hundred 
or  two  thousand  trees  ;  with  the  number  planted  and  the  space  of 
ground  covered,  the  chances  of  variety  in  size  and  solidity,  in  leafy 
luxuriance  and  in  graceful  symmetry,  continually  increase.  Abso¬ 
lute  equality  among  men,  as  among  trees,  is  a  dream.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  new  colony  is  founded  by  a  company  of  exiles  from  their 
native  country  altogether  destitute  of  capital,  having  only  brain  and 
muscle  to  subdue  to  the  use  of  man  the  rich  extent  of  the  unculti¬ 
vated  wilderness.  Let  it  be  taken  as  a  just  arrangement  (though  for 
many  reasons  it  might  be  both  unjust  and  inexpedient)  that  the  oc¬ 
cupied  land  should  be  divided  among  a  hundred  colonists  equally  in 
lots,  say,  of  twelve  acres  ;  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  order  to  realize 
the  speculative  paradise  of  a  certain  class  of  doctrinaire  thinkers, 
this  arrangement  were  made  by  law  perpetual,  so  that  none  of  the 
original  colonists  or  their  descendants  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
left  landless'  in  the  mid^t  of  their  landed  brethren,  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  stifle  altogether  the  impulse  to  exertion  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  industrious,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  maintain  the  idle  and 
worthless  upon  the  soil  wliich  they  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
desire  to  cultivate.  Not  that  any  of  the  colonists  should  set  his  heart 
absolutely  on  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbor,  but  simply  that  when  his  neighbor  fails  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  soil  it  is  for  the  public  weal  that  no  hindrance  should  be  set  in  the 
way  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
it.  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  The  state  can  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  a  man  upon  the  land  with  the  nominal  dignity 
of  a  citizen  proprietor  who  lets  his  lot  lie  fallow,  cherishing  the 
grand  growth  of  rushes,  dock,  and  ragweed,  rather  than  salubrious 
corn  and  barley  and  rye.  It  is  far  better  that  his  prudent  and  in¬ 
dustrious  neighbor  should  grow  big  at  his  expense  than  that  he  should 
be  protected  in  his  indolence,  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  the 
breeder,  belike,  of  a  spawn  of  children  more  worthless  and  more 
profitless  than  himself.  Let  accumulation,  therefore,  as  in  other 
cases,  have  its  natural  scope  in  land.  The  survival  of  the  stronger 
in  its  own  province  is  a  very  proper  law.  A  wise  forester  increases 
the  value  of  his  forest  by  seasonably  thinning  the  trees  ;  no  wise 
statesman  will  endeavor  artiflcialH  to  prevent  the  natural  thinning 
process  of  Nature  in  society  which  she  achieves  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  insight  to  discern,  enterprise  to  start,  and  resolution  to 
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follow  forth  any  fruitful  scheme  that  advances  by  grades  of  steady 
growth  to  the  natural  climax  of  a  well-merited  accumulation. 

But  accumulation  how  far?  Ay,  there’s  the  rub  ;  for  if  accumu¬ 
lation  is  to  go  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  more  and  ever  mere, 
we  have  Aristotle  pulling  the  rein  immediately — Aristotle,  who  never 
errs,  and  Nature  at  his  back,  and  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  too, 
as  our  text  seems  most  distinct!}^  to  assert.  We  must,  therefore,  sot 
ourselves  to  inquire  where  and  how,  in  the  wonderful  remedial  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  through  much  tribulation  occasionally,  she  is  always 
instituting.  Nature  has  provided  some  self-acting  machinery  by 
which  the  great  evil  of  land-monopoly  in  the  social  state  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  And  here,  happily,  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  property,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  is  either  divided  among  his 
children  or,  as  belonging  to  nobody,  it  falls  to  the  state  ;  or  it  may 
be  disposed  of  in  any  way  that  the  laws  of  the  state  have  chosen  to 
mark  out.  In  other  words,  family  claims  and  laws  of  succession  are 
the  machinery  provided  by  Nature  for  the  redistribution  of  lawfully 
accumulated  property.  But  this  matter  requires  to  be  looked  into 
more  narrowly.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  a  man,  hy  the 
laic  of  Nature,  entitled  to  make  a  testament,  so  as  to  have  it  respected  after 
his  death  ?  Certainly  not.  The  claims  of  the  family  to  the  land  of 
the  deceased  father  no  doubt  are  natural  ;  and  a  father  may,  if  he 
please,  as  in  the  evangelical  parable,  give  to  each  of  his  sons,  during 
his  lifetime,  the  portion  that  falls  to  him  :  byt  when  beds  once  gone 
the  stage  is  clear,  and,  whatever  his  wish  and  preference  while  alive 
may  have  been,  the  survivors  have  rights  to  assert  above  which  the 
desire  of  a  departed  person  can  have  no  call  to  despotize.  On  the 
demise  of  a  land-owner  there  ma}”  be  very  valid  reasons,  both  econo¬ 
mical  and  political,  why  the  sons  should  take  the  property  rather 
than  the  daughters,  or  the  eldest  son  rather  than  the  other  sons,  or 
the  elder  brother  rather  than  any  of  the  sons  ;  in  short,  in  many 
w^ays  the  succession  to  a  landed  estate  may  be  so  doubtful  and  leave 
room  for  so  many  disputes  that  it  will  require  an  express  enactment 
of  the  state  to  vest  firmly  any  property  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the 
dead  to  the  livino:.  Here,  therefore,  the  wisdom  or  the  follv  of  legis- 
lators  comes  in,  and  here  is  the  well-head  of  all  the  blessing  or  bane 
that  has  followed  to  society  from  the  legal  right  of  making  a  testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  laws  of  heritable  succession  which  rule  the  cases  where 
a  testament  may  not  have  been  made.  Nature  evidently,  by  the 
claims  of  the  children,  which  arise  out  of  the  natural  social  monad — 
the  familv — as  we  have  alreadv  said,  means  distribution  ;  but  how 
that  distribution  shall  be  managed  she  leaves  to  man,  as  the  natural 
agency  by  which  she  carries  out  her  purposes.  Well,  it  is  manifest, 
as  Aristotle  also  remarks,  that  the  equal  distribution  of  the  land, 
after  the  death  of  the  owner,  if  the  property  be  small,  tends  to  beg¬ 
gar}"  ;  of  'Which  examples  are  easily  found  beneath  our  eyes  here,  in 
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the  subdivision  of  small  farms  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Iliglilands,  wliich 
has  turned  certain  districts  of  our  country  for  a  seas.ou,  to  use  Mac- 
Culloch’s  favorite  phrase,  into  “  a  rabbit  warren.  ”  Nature  does  not 
desire  this,  aiming,  as  slie  always  does,  at  the  best  :  therefore  the 
state  ancl  the  landlords,  as  her  servants,  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
the  subdivision  of  very  small  properties,  or  small  tenancies,  shall  in 
no  case  be  allowed  ;  that  the  eldest  son,  or  some  efficient  member 
01  the  family,  according  to  a  regulated  scale,  shall  succeed  to  the 
property,  and  that  as  a  compensation  to  the  other  members  of  the 
lainiiy,  who  have  no  share  in  the  land,  a  proportionate  share  of  its 
iruits  shall  be  allotted  to  tnem  as  their  legitimate  portion.  Of  course 
,tms  IS  a  matter  in  which  consuetudinary  law,  parental  prudence,  and 
good  feeling  among  the  claimants  may,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  often  be  much  more  efficient  than  any  formal  leo-al  prescrip¬ 
tion  ;  but,  anyhow,  fhe  evil  of  excessive  subdivision  musfbe  provided 
against  befoie  the  process  of  Nature  for  a  wise  redistribution  of 
large  piopeities,  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  can  be  carried  out. 
^ut,  suie  provision  being  made  a^gainst  this  perilous  relapse  into  lots 
too  small  for  the  maintenance  of  a  substantial  class  of  small  proprie¬ 
tors,  the  direct  object  of  all  wise  legislation  must  be  to  prevent,  not  to 
further  the  massing  of  many  properties  into  one.  That  the  adventur- 
ous  cuxtivator  should  have  free  scope,  during  his  lifetime,  to  add 
held  to  held  in  the  way  of  legitimate  growth,  and  also  by  special 
grace  of  the  state  enjoy  the  privilege  of  leaving  his  accumulations 
safe  in  the  hands  of  his  family  when  he  dies,  is  all  that  a  sound 
policy  demands,  with  the  view  of  giving  free  sweep  to  the  natural 
instinct  of  acquisition  ;  beyond  this  much  accumulation  tends  to 
evifi  and  ought  to  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  law,  whose 
business  it  is  not  to  pamper  the  few  liut  to  feed  the  many.  In  the 
general  case,  therefore,  we  must  say,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  redistribution  after  death,  which  seems  both  natural  and 
politic,  such  a  law  as  the  English  law  of  primogeniture  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  Leaving  it  perfectly  free  to  anv  large  proprietor  to  leave 
his  whole  landed  property  to  his  eldest  son,  by  testament— not,  of 
course,  because  it  is  wise  in  every  case,  but  because  testamentary 
freedom  is  desirable— there  is  no  reason  why,  if  he  happen  to  die  in¬ 
testate,  the  property  should  not  be  redistributed  fairly  amon«’  his 
sons  and  daughters,  for  whom  any  special  provision  may  not  *have 
been  made.  To  inteifero  here  were  directly  to  thwart  Nature  in  her 
benehcial  tendencies  toward  restoring  that  equipoise  of  social  forces 
Which  IS  constantly  being  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  properties 
spreading  beyond  the  proportions  of  a  manageable  magnitude.  3Iuch 
Jess  should  any  considerations  of  family  pride  or  aristocratic  impor¬ 
tance  be  allowed  to  forge  fetters  for  the  land  beyond  the  term  of  its 
natural  usage  by  the  proprietor.  As  free  as  the  original  iiolder  re¬ 
ceived  the  land  to  dress  it  and  to  improve  it,  so  free  oualit  every  sue- 
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cessive  holder  to  receive  and  to  use  it.  Nature,  in  wishing  redistri¬ 
bution,  wishes  that  the  partition  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  use, 
not  for  the  sake  of  possession  ;  and  that  the  use  may  be  fruitful  it 
must  be  free.  All  entails  and  settlements  of  land,  beyond  the  actual 
living  progeny  of  the  person  who  disposes  of  it,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  invasions  of  the  rights  of  posterity,  and  monstrous  usurpa¬ 
tions  by  the  fancies  of  the  dead  over  the  faculties  of  the  living.  To 
perpetuate  a  property  by  entails  and  settlements  in  favor  of  unborn 
parties  is,  by  a  stroke  of  most  unwarrantable  intervention,  at  once  to 
hinder  those  who  possess  the  land  from  making  a  free  use  of  it,  and 
to  prevent  those  from  possessing  it  who  could  make  a  wise  use  of  it. 
Such  selfish  and  unfruitful  exclusiveness  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  grand  liberality  of  competing  forces  which  is  everywhere  manifest 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

But  it  will  be  said,  no  doubt.  Why  all  this  ze’al  against  large  prop¬ 
erties  and  old  families  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  in  fact  that  large  prop¬ 
erties,  large  farms,  and  old  families  are  the  very  staple  of  which 
English  grandeur  and  prosperity  is  made  up,  it  will  be  vain  to  preach 
against  these  things  from  a  mere  abstract  text,  even  with  Aristotle's 
great  maxim  to  back  it — that  all  extremes  are  icrong.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  many  things  since  Aristotle’s  days  ;  and  modern  States  are 
managed  on  principles  of  which  the  Stagifite,  from  the  narrow  range 
of  his  old  Greek  experience,  could  form  no  conception.  Well,  let 
us  examine  the  action  of  large  properties  in  detail  ;  I  am  not  a 
Radical,  and  can  have,  assuredly,  no  prejudice  against  them, 
because  they  are,  in  this  country,  a  notable  adjunct  of  an  aristocracy 
whom  I  have  every  reason  personally  to  love  and  publicly  to  respect. 
It  is  plain,  for  one  thing,  that  a  large  pro}:rietor  is  possessed  of  a 
leverage  which  can  belong  to  no  small  one,  in  the  free  range  of 
action  which  is  open  to  him  in  any  course  of  improvement  which  may 
seem  expedient.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  own  domain  ; 
and,  if  his  resources  are  only  equal  to  his  power,  he  can  drain  more 
bogs  and  plough  more  waste  land  in  a  year,  sometimes,  than  a  colony 
of  half-starved  dwarf  proprietors  could  do  in  a  century.  Of  this  we 
have  a  notable  example  in  the  improvements  made  in  the  Sutherland 
property  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  of  which  an 
account  was  placed  before  the  world  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Loch,* 
and  in  the  yet  more  gigantic  operations  of  the  present  duke  with  the 
steam-plough  on  his  land,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  A 
similar  halo  of  economic  glory  enriches  the  name  of  the  noble  family 
of  Bedford,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  famous  works  in  the  Fen 
District  of  East.  England  for  redeeming  vast  tracts  of  morass  from 
water,  and  vast  tracts  of  land  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea.  The 


*  “An  Account  of  the  Improvemeuts  of  the  Estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  in 
England  and  Ireland.'’  By  J ames  Loch,  Esquire.  London,  18*20. 
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princely  house  ol  Torlonia  stands  wedded  in  tlie  same  wav  to  the 
drainage  of  the  LagodiLucino  on  the  Abruzzi  side  of  the  Apennines. 
But  it  is  the  special  boast  of  England  that,  more  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  with  a  powerful  aristocracy,  she  can  connect  tlie  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  blazoned  roll  of  her  nobility  with  the  peaceful  exploits 
of  agricultural  improvement  and  the  kindly  amenities  of  the  ancestral 
manor-house  and  the  resident  squire.^  But  thp  large  landlord  is 
not^  only,  in  his  best  Avatar,  the  most  liberal  in  expenditure  for 
agricultural  improvement  and  the  most  rapid  in  the  march  of 
economic  progress  ;  he  may  also,  if  lie  choosers,  and  in  this  country 
he  generally  does,  add  the  charm  of  luxuriant  decoration  to  the  proiit 
of  a  bald  utility  ^dth  which  the  small  proprietor  must  perforce  have 
stood  contented.  ^  It  is  only  the  large  proprietor  who  can  conceive 
the  idea  of  what  is  technically  called  landscape  gardening  ;  even  our 
biggest  farmers  are  mostly  Utilitarians  ;  and  a  country  cut  out  into 
thousands  of  five  or  ten  acred  separate  allotments,  whatever  riches  it 
may  ^  possess  when  well-managed  in  respect  of  productiveness, 
certainly  never  can  compete  with  the  large-propertj^  system  in  the 
matter  of  beauty.  And  when  we  consider  with  what  a  large-hearted 
generosity  so  many  of  our  great  British  proprietors  open  their  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds,  no^t  only  to  the  neighboring  residents  but  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  company  of  tourists,  who  are  not  always  innocuous  in  their 
traces  or  gentlemanly  in  their  freedoms,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to 
grumble  very  grimly  at  the  tradition  which  has  kept  Donolly  Castle 
in  the  hand  of  the  M’Dougalls,  or  Taynioutb  in  the  hand  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells.  The  remarks  here  made  on  the  benefits  resulting  from  lar'^m 
properties,  with  the  exception  of  the  sesthetical  adjuncts,  app?v 
naturally  to  large  farmers  as  opposed  to  small  farmers.  The  large 
farmer  is  a  man  of  some  capital ;  and  capital  means  power  ;  he  lives 
not,  like  the  small  farmer,  for  a  subsistence  on  the  soil,  or  a  mere 
trifle  more  ;  but  he  boasts  a  liberal  profession,  to  the  practice  of 
which  he  brings  all  the  concentrated  action  of  well-directed  labor 
and  all  the  subtle  appliances  of  science  ;  and  is  thus  in  a  condition  to 
daw  the  greatest  material  product  from  the  soil  with  the  least  pro¬ 
portionate  outlay.  Tins  process,  in  which  his  transforming  enero*}’" 
triumphs  gloriously  over  the  inform  domain  of  the  unfruitful  clo'd, 

IS  called  “  high”  farming  a  process,  of  course,  in  which  the  High¬ 
land  crofter  will  find  it  impossible,  and  the  Westphalian  peasant 
proprietor  extremely  difficult,  to  be  his  competitor. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  said  in  favor  of  what  may  be  called  the 
greatest  possible  accumulation  principle  in  the  matter  of  landed  prop¬ 
erty  ;  a  principle  which,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  has  found  its 
greatest  exemplification  in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland. 


*  See  the  account  of  Lord  Diifferin’s  improvements  on  his  Irish  estate's  in 
Godkin's  “  Land  War  in  Ireland,*’  p.  182.  London,  1870.  '* 
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iS’evertlieless,  Aristotle  is  not  wrong.  For,  in  the  hrst  place,  we  must 
remark  that  in  all  qucslions  of  magnitude  there  are  degrees  ;  and 
what  is  true  and  benelicially  true  of  large  properties,  that  is,  propei- 
ties  of  a  size  considerably  above  the  largest  of  tlie  small,  may  not  be 
true  of  very  large  properties.  There  are  diseases  produced  \v  high 
feeding  similar  in  type  and  identierd  in  results  with  those  produced 
by  low  feeding  ;  and  so  it  may  be,  if  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  mean 
is  universaliy  valid,  in  rural  economy.  As  to  the  aesthetic  part  of  the 
business,  to  take  this  first,  any  peison  who  travels  the  country  with 
his  eyes  open  may  observe  that  men  of  moderate  property,  say  with 
a  rental  of  from  £2000  to  £4000  a  year,  or  even  less,  have  done  as 
much  to  improve  the  look  of  the  country  as  mightiest  millionaires 
and  thanes  with  some  £20,000  or  £50,000.  Of  this  there  are  various 
causes.  Your  very  big  proprietor,  v/hose  domain  may  stretch  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  across  the  country,  cannot  beeveiywhere  pres¬ 
ent  ;  he  can  use  personally  onbp  a  small  part  of  what  he  possesses  ; 
and  he  may  content  himself  with  environing  with  a  special  girth  of 
beauty  the  favored  spot  of  his  own  residence,  while  all  the  rest  of 
his  domain,  especiallj^  the  more  remote  districts,  lie  in  comparative 
neglect  or  rot  in  utter  squalor.  Let  this  not  be  thought  strange. 
Your  lord  with  £50,000  a  V'ear  can  afford  to  lose  or  not  to  gain  a 
thousand  or  two  annually,  without  notice  ;  but  the  small  proprietor 
must  turn  every  clod  ;  hence  his  industiy  and  thrift  and  fruilful  tri¬ 
umph  over  adverse  circumstances,  as  in  France  and  I’landers  and 
many  parts  of  Germany,  are  not  less  notable  in  their  wav'  than  the 
steam-plough  achievements  of  his  Grace  of  Sutherland  or  the  well- 
registered  profits  of  3techi  and  the  high  farmers.  Xa^q  it  is  ceitain 
that  the  small  peasant  proprietors  of  the  Continent,  and  even  the 
much-abused  and  often  most  inhumanly  treated  Highland  crofter, 
under  wise  superintendence,  will  h}"  perseverance  and  diligence  turn 
a  waste  into  a  garden  where  neither  mighty  lord  nor  rich  high  farmer 
would  condescend  to  turn  a  sod.  High  farmers  are  like  high-bred 
race-horses  ;  they  will  not  be  found  dragging  dray-carts.  To  testhet- 
ical  decoration  of  course  your  peasant  proprietor  can  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  even  in  point  of  neatness  and  a  look  of  substantial 
comfort  he  will  often  be  found  outshining  the  large  proprietor  in 
those  parts  of  Iiis  domain  which  do  not  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
master’s  eye.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  AmuiTarge  proprie¬ 
tor,  even  when  a  good  man  and  with  social  sympathies,  is  by  the 
necessitv  of  his  position  an  enemv  to  the  orrowth  of  a  numerous  and 
influential  local  gentry  ;  he  needs  hut  one  manor-house  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  amenities  and  utilities  are  wont  to  grow  out  of  the  manor- 
house,  as  a  centre  of  local  culture  and  a  nucleus  of  local  prosperity, 
are  found  at  only  one  point,  it  may  be  a  remote  corner  of  a  widely 
extended  district.  In  the  economic  distribution  of  the  soil,  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  gentry  scattered  through  a  county  are  like  the  ganglions 
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in  the  nervous  sj'stem  of  the  human  body,  oenlres  of  potential  local 
action — little  subordinate  brains,  so  to  speak — whence  the  motive  and 
sensitive  apparatus  of  the  ditferent  organs  is  supplied  In  all  such 
cases,  of  course,  distance  from  the  centre  implies  feebleness  of  the 
conveyed  force.  As  in  a  large  hall  the  light  of  a  candle  in  one  cor- 
'  ner  radiates  feebly  and  more  feebly  till  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  room  utter  darkness  prevails,  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  lights,  with  establishment  of  new  centres  of  radia¬ 
tion,  so  a  number  of  comparatively  small  proprietors,  in  respect  of 
what  we  ma}^  call  social  radiation,  act  more  beneficially  than  one 
large  proprietor.  Take  an  actual  case.  The  Island  of  Mull,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  w^hich  I  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  at  present  by  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  proprietors  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  Now  imagine  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  island 
to  be  bought  up,  or  to  fall  by  succession  into  the  hands  of  any  of  our 
great  territorial  nobility,  or  any  of  those,  cotton,  iron,  or  coal  lords, 
who  have  made  their  phylacteries  so  broad  in  these  last  days  of  John 
Bull’s  transcendental  prosperity  ;  does  any  person  imagine  that  the 
Island  of  Mull  would,  in  an}^  respect,  be  the  better  of  this  consolida¬ 
tion  of  many  small  into  one  large  propertj"  ?  Certainly  in  respect  of 
population  and  society  it  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  ;  in  respect  of 
produce  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  not  be  better  ;  nay,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  big  man  who  bought  it  might  buy  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  turning  it  into  a  deer-forest  ;  and  a  very  nice  deer-forest 
it  would  no  doubt  be,  thirty-eight  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  and 
with  the  sea  all  round  it,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  fence.  Xor  would 
this  be  all.  Without  exactly  turning  the  whole  island  into  a  deer- 
foi'est,  he  might  do  on  a  large  scale  what  I  much  fear  has  already 
been  done  by  selfish  proprietors  on  a  small  scale  :  turn  all  the 
peasantry  out  of  their  rural  holdings  that  they  may  settle  in  the 
neighboring  boroughs,  and  save  the  landlord,  by  one ‘bold  stroke,  at 
once  from  poachers  and  poor-rates.  All  this,  according  to  British 
notions,  British  law,  and  British  practice,  might  be  quite  correct,  and 
would  find  advocates,  no  doubt,  in  quarterly  reviews  and  daily 
leaders,  sufficiently  eloquent,  with  a  whole  storehouse  of  phrases 
from  authoritative  books  on  political  economy,  to  prove  that  all  this 
W‘ds  quite  right,  that  every  Englishman  is  entitled  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  and  that  Mull, 

“  The  fairest  isle  that  spreads  * 

Its  bright  green  mantle  to  the  Celtic  seas,” 

has  every  reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change.  But  social 
instincts,  I  imagine,  in  this  instance,  and  that  rude  confronter  of  in¬ 
exorable  logic  called  common-sense,  might  prevail  at  once  over  polit¬ 
ical  economy  and  the  deer-stalkmg  proclivities  of  our  sporting  aris¬ 
tocracy.  People  might  begin  to  say  that  property  in  the  soil  of  a 
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country  is  a  somewhat  different  thing  from  property  at  a  ti reside  in  a 
cosey  chair  or  in  a  w^ell-buttoned  pocket  ;  that  in  a  civilized  state  of 
society  absolute  property,  even  in  moveables,  may  not  exist,  inas^ 
much  as  by  taxation,  laws  of  succession,  and  otherwise,  even  movea¬ 
bles  may  be  forced  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  common  good  ;  but 
that  the  owners  of  land  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  holders  of  prop¬ 
erty,  not  for  their  own  pleasure  or  profit  only,  but  for  the  general 
X^rotection,  cherishing,  and  furtherance  of  the  local  population. 
Landed  proprietors,  in  fact,  are  in  some  sense  trustees  for  the  public 
good  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  great  lords  of  the  soil  received 
their  privileges  from  the  crown  on  the  condition  of  certain  presta¬ 
tions  for  the  public  service  ;  and  though  it  is  quite  true  that  these 
special  services,  from  changes  in  the  social  machinery,  are  no  longer 
required  to  be  performed,  the  absolute  disposal  of  large  tracts  of  na¬ 
tional  property  is  of  a  kind  which  involves  too  many  grave  social  is¬ 
sues  to  be  tolerated  by  any  wdse  government ;  and  the  principle  re¬ 
mains  that  a  man,  for  instance,  cannot  be  allowed  to  fence  round  Ben 
Muiedhui  exactly  as  he  fences  his  private  garden,  or  to  obstruct  the 
passage  from  the  sources  of  the  Dee  in  Braemar  to  the  floods  af  the 
Spey  as  he  might  close  a  lane  leading  from  one  fleld  of  his  ancestral 


manor  to  another.  Landed  property,  as  has  been  ’well  said,  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  but  the  duties,  however  obvious,  have  not 
seldom  been  neglected  wflthout  social  discredit,  wdiile  the  rights,  how¬ 
ever  impolitic,  have  been  enforced  by  legal  authority  and  sanctioned 
by  that  usage  of  centuries  wLich  passes  for  right  wflth  the  unthinking. 

But  I  have  yet  a  worse  charge  to  bring  against  large  proxrerties  : 
they  necessitate  vicarious  administration,  and  readily  become  the 
fertile  mother  of  one  of  the  worst  of  all  social  sins  which  a  landed 
proprietor  can  commit,  habitual  ABSENTEEis:y[.  If  a  landlord  be,  as 
it  appears,  a  proprietor  of  a  xreculiar  kind,  intrusted  with  a  special 
sort  of  property,  on  which  the  local  prosperity  of  the  country  in  a 
great  measure  depends,  it  is  i)lain  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  duty  of 
overseership  will  be  best  performed  by  x^ersons  who  do  not  live  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  but  rather  at  home^with  their  eye  directly  over 
the  district  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  Xow  the  greater  the 
district,  of  course,  the  more  difficult,  even  in  this  age  of  ready  loco¬ 
motion,  the  duty  of  personal  X3resence  and  personal  inspection,  and 
the  stronger  will  be  the  temx^tation — or,  may  we  not  lather  say,  the 
necessity  ?— to  the  proprietor  to  hand  over  his  ownership  wholesale 
to  a  resident  factor  or  factors.  In  this  case,  while  the  maxim  Qui 
facit  'per  alium  fadt  per  se  will  satisfy  all  legeJ  claims  on  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  the  conscience  of  the  community  may  justly  think  itself 
entitled  to  pronounce  a  verdict  not  in  any  wise  so  favorable  to  this 
XDractical  assignation  of  x^i’oprietaiy  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.  Government  by  commissioners  and  factors  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  so  considerate,  so  equitable,  and  so  kindly  as  the  direct  admin- 
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istration  of  the  proprietor.  A  factor  ou  a  large  property  is,  in  fact, 
very  often  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  on  a  bankrupt  estate;  his 
principal,  though  not  formally  bankrupt,  wants  money,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  get  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  matter  hoAv  harshlv  and  how 
unceremoniously.  This  is  the  secret  of  what  has  taken  place,  to  our 
knowledge,  not  imfrequently  in  the  Highlands  ;  the  factor  has  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  social  severity,  which  were  forthwith  disallowed  hv 
the  gieat  pioprietor  as  soon  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge.  A  good 
factor,  that  is,  a  kindly  and  humane-hearted  factor,  once  said  to  me 
that  half  the  bad  things  that  had  been  done  in  the  Highlands  were 
done  the  factors.  It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  fad  or  has 
not  the  parental  feeling  toward  the  people  that  belongs  to  a  goo  I 
resident  proprietor  ;  moreover,  he  has  often  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
than  a  man  can  manage  conscientiously  in  detail  ;  so  he  applies  an 
unbending  general  law  to  all  cases  ;  and  then,  like  other  mortals,  anx¬ 
ious  to  save  himself  trouble,  he  is  no  friend  of  a  numerous  popula¬ 
tion,  and  prefers,  from  reasons  of  personal  convenience  rather  tliaii 
I  of  {mblic  utility,  getting  £1000  yearly  from  one  big  absentee  owne.”, 
resident  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  the  same  sum  paid  in 
parts  by  ten  small  resident  farmers.  And  thus  large  estates,  larg-.} 
farms,  and  factorial  management  have  formed  together  an  unholv 
alliance  by  which  the  absentee  lord  of  the  soil  has  been  acquitted  of 
all  social  duty,  and  the  people  who  lived  under  his  protection  sacri- 
need,  in  a  manner  equally  impolitic  and  inhuman,  to  the  convenience 
of  a  practically  irresponsible  mandatary,  the  crotchet  of  a  doctrinaire 
economist,  or  the  greed  of  an  intrusive  speculator. 

^  Among  the  many  acts  of  baseness  branding  the  English  character 
in  their  blundering  pretence  of  governing  Ireland,  not  the  least  was 
the  practice  of  confiscating  the  land,  which,  by  Brehon  la\v  beloufi'ed 
to  the  people,  and  giving  it  not  to  honest  resident  cultivators  (winch 
might  have  been  a  politic  sort  of  theft),  but  to  cliques  of  greedy  and 
grasping  oligarchs,  wdio  did  nothing  for  the  country  v/hich  they  ha(l 
appiopiiated  but  suck  its  blood  in  the  name  of  rent,  and  sc/uander  its 
Iresources  under  the  name  of  pleasure  and  fashion  and  courtliness  in 
iLondon.  Ao^v  this  takes  place  in  Scotland  also,  though  not  to  the 
isame  extent.  Some  of  our  biggest  landholders,  thank  Heaven,  are 
'.3ur  best  landlords,  and  never  more  pleased  than  wdien  they  are 
jimong  their  own  people  ;  but  generally  w^e  must  say  that  small 
ioropriet(^s  are  more  likely  to  be  resident  x^roprietors,  because  they 
pannot  affom  to  spend  eight  months  of  the  year  in  London  or  Paris  ; 
ind  it  v/ould  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  there  are  large  landed  proprie- 
ors  who  are  seldom  seen  on  their  properties  except  in  the  shootin^y- 
5eason,  and  who,  from  their  general  style  of  administration,  are  sus- 
Dectecl  or  bemg  much  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  game  than  the 
mman  population  on  their  estate.  These  are  bad  landlords  and 
vorthless  citizens,  and  only  a  shade  better  sometimes  than  I  he  un- 
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conscientious  1101)108  and  llic  grasping  graziers  T\dio  liave,  at  dilTercnt 
epochs  and  under  dilferent  circuinsrances,  juggled  the  Irish  people 
out  of  their  natural  inheritance  in  the  soil. 

There  remains  one  other  count  in  the  indictment,  '^diich,  in  Great 
Britain  particularly,  demands  to  he  brought  into  special  prominence  : 
I  mean  the  social,  political,  and  juridical  power  which  our  law, 
consuetudinary  and  statutory,  has  yested  in  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
In  Scotland,  not  only  are  the  large  proprietors  and  those  who  hang 
by  their  skiits  absolute  lords  of  districts  much  larger  than  many  a 
German  principality  sometimes,  but  they  are  the  actual  makers  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  the  great  lords  to  the  small  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  soil ;  and  the  makers  of  these  laws  would  have  been  mira¬ 
cles  of  human  virtue  indeed  if,  under  such  influences,  they  had 
made  them  otherwise  than  with  a  special  kindly  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  own  class.  Iso  m.an,  speaking  from  the  platform  of 
common  worldly  morality,  can  blame  them  for  this  ;  they  are  men  ; 
they  have  been  intrusted  with  absolute  authority  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  being  so  intrusted 
they  wflll  SLirel}"  use  it  as  the  instinct  of  their  class  directs,  and  abuse 
it  too  ;  and  unless  the  old  Greek  adage — ol  tzo/Aol  KOfiol — be  alto- 
s^ether  false,  the  majority  wflll  always  be  found  to  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  abuse.  Isay,  has  it  not  been  well  said  that  power, 
pleasure,  and  pence  are  the  three  baits  of  the  devil ;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  three  is  power  ?  Xow^  I  believe  no  person  not 
living  in  the  country  and  in  a  dependent  position  has  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  the  tyrannical  character  and  essential!}'  oppressive, 
or  if  not  positivebr  oppressive,  certainly  repressive  operation  of 
the  existing  landlord-made  laws,  under  the  shield  of  w'hich  our 
large  proprietors  of  this  country  legally  override  the  natural  rights 
and  equitable  social  claims  of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Our  laws  of  tenant-right,  or  rather  of  no-right,  w'ere  evidently  de¬ 
vised  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  class  of  people  w'ho  cul¬ 
tivate  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  under  the  thumb  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  man  of  the  district  ;  and  the  w'ell-known  servility  with 
which  it  is  expected  that  agricultural  tenants  shall  vote  with  their 
local  lord  on  political  matters — and  sometimes  on  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  too — is  of  itself  a  public  proclamation  of  the  great  economic 
truth  that  large  landed  properties,  when  combined  w'ith  land  laws 
made  by  the  landlords  of  these  properties,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
crush  perscnal  liberty  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  all  sturdy  man¬ 
hood  that  may  come  under  the  upas  influence  of  their  monopoly.  If 
the  greatest  manhood  of  the  greatest  possible  number  be  the  highest 
ideal  which  a  wise  polity  can  strive  to  attain,  very  huge  properties 
and  very  oligarchic  laws  are  certainly  not  the  best  machinery  for  at¬ 
taining  that  object. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  w'hat  has  just  been  said  in  a  single  proposition. 
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While  large  properties,  under  wise  administration,  certainly  possess 
their  own  peculiar  vanlage-ground,  which  renders  them  tolerable, 
enjoyable,  and  even  profitable  as  a  variety,  their  general  influence  on 
the  social  state  of  a  country  is  not  such  that  any  wise  government 
should  feel  justified  in  giving  them  encouragement,  much  less  in  up¬ 
holding  special  laws  tending  to  prevent  them  breaking  down  into 
smaller  properties,  Tvheo,  in  the  course  of  nature,  such  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  property  in  the  soil  may  normally  take  place  ;  and,  as  in 
other  matters,  vddi  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land,  all  one-sided- 
ness  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that  state  of  possession  is  to  be  regarded  as 
normally  the  best  where  large,  small,  and  medium  properties  are 
found  through  the  country,  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district  and  the  capacities  of  the  cultivator.  On  this  basis  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  state,  shortly,  the  duties  of  landed  properties,  so 
far  as  the  size  of  estates  is  concerned,  and  what  changes  in  our 
British  land  laws  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity  and  social  position  in  this  matter.  Let 
us  suppose — a  very  common  case  in  this  country — one  wdio,  b}^  dili¬ 
gent  attention  to  a  profitable  business,  combined  wuth  some  lucky 
chances,  has  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  at  his  credit  in  the 
bank  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Being  of  a  cautious 
temperament,  and  not  liking  to  cast  his  anchor  in  distant  winters — 
eschewing  foreign  bonds  and  foreign  mines — he  buys  an  estate  of  a 
moderate  magnitude,  yielding  a  rental  of  say  about  £2000  a  yeai*. 
Though,  as  is  well  known,  landed  propert}"  yields  onl}^  a  small  rtturn 
for  the  purchase-money,  no  person  will  consider  this  an  unwise  in¬ 
vestment,  being,  in  the  first  place,  more  surelj^  rooted  and  more  per¬ 
manent  than  any  other,  and  conve3ing  with  it  not  only  certain  grace¬ 
ful  amenities  of  rural  life,  but  a  social  position,  a  dignity,  and  an  in¬ 
fluence  which,  to  most  men,  is  more  valuable  than  any  percentage, 
however  high,  obtained  from  floating  capital,  Well,  the  man  wdio 
buys  land  buys  it  not  merely  to  possess  but  to  use  and  to  improve  ;  at 
least  this  is  the  only  natural  and  legitimate  motive  for  the  purchase 
of  land  ;  just  as  a  scholar  buys  books,  not  to  fill  his  benches  but  to 
read  and  to  consult.  We  shall  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  prosper¬ 
ous  trader  has  retired  from  business,  or  holds  to  it  only  as  a  sleeping 
partner,  with  the  view  of  possessing  land  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  it,  and  of  causing  blades  of  grass  to  grow  and  blossom  of  trees  to 
flourish  where  only  w^aste  and  barrenness  had  been  before.  We  shall 
suppose,  further,  that  the  superintendence  of  this  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  his  sphere  of  action  as  a  land-improver  and  the  bishop  of  his 
people  in  secular  matters,  give  him  full,  healthy,  and  pleasant  em¬ 
ployment,  and  then  ask  what  motive  may  he  legitimately  have  for 
further  acquisition  of  territory  ?  Xot  the  mere  boast  of  possession, 
certainly,  or  the  vain-glory  of  being  called  the  lord  of  many  leagues  ; 
for  this  is  an  illegitimate  motivie  much  in  the  court  of  social  utility 
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as  on  the  platform  of  pure  reason.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
property  of  an  idle  or  worthless  neig'libor  conies  naturally  into  the 
market  he  is  quite  entitled  to  buy  that  if  he  thinks  he  can  superin¬ 
tend  it  to  good  purpose,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  round  off  the 
corners  of  his  estate  and  make  a  scientific  frontier  to  his  domain. 
To  prevent  an  enlargement  of  this  kind  would  be  to  declare  war 
against  the  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  God,  for  the  wisest  pur¬ 
poses,  has  implanted  in  every  human  heart,  and  w^hich  cannot  be  cut 
off  without  cramping  the  energy  and  limiting  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community.  A  man  also  may  legitimately  enlarge  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  order  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family — that  is  to  say,  he 
may  purchase  as  much  property  as,  when  divided,  will  suffice  for  a 
portion  to  his  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  add  acre 
to  acre  and  field  to  field  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  his  eldest  son 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  county  magnate,  and  founding,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  a  family.  This  is  a  vanity,  and  a  peculiarly  British  one  : 
a  vanity  not  merely  empty  in  its  conception,  but  unjust  in  its  princi¬ 
ple  and  pernicious  in  its  operation  ;  pernicious  in  many  ways,  but 
speciall}^  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose  in  this — that  it 
encourages  the  growth  of  enormous  properties  and  prevents  the 
action  of  that  redistributive  process  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mature 
wishes  for  the  proper  balance  and  equipoise  of  landed  property  in 
the  community.  !No  doubt  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  a  man’s  landed  property  should  be  left  to  his  eldest 
son  after  his  death  :  the  liberty  of  testing,  therefore,  in  this  respect 
should  remain  free.  But  wdiat  we  say  is — and  the  moral  law, 
whether  proclaimed  by  the  wise  Greek  or  the  most  evangelical  of 
the  inspired  Hebrews,  imperatively  commands  us  to  say  it— that  the 
founding  of  a  family  and  the  locking  up  of  the  land  in  a  succession 
of  generations  is  an  excess  and  an  abuse  which,  like  the  Scottish 
thirst  for  much  whiskey  or  the  Turkish  lust  for  many  women,  does 
not  tend  either  to  the  real  profit  of  the  individual  or  the  general  good 
of  the  community.  For,  to  omit  all  other  considerations,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  law  or  practice  which  at  once  hampers  the  worthy  pos¬ 
sessor  of  land  in  the  use  of  it  and  props  up  the  unworthy  users  in 
the  possession  of  it  claims  no  countenance  and  deserves  no  encour¬ 
agement  on  the  ground  either  of  public  policy  or  of  personal  virtue. 
The  two  great  duties  w'hich  a  landed  proprietor  has  to  perform  to  so¬ 
ciety  are  to  improve  the  ground  and  cherish  the  population.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  so-called  founding  of  families  and  creation  of 
very  large  properties  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  eldest  sons  is 
favorable  to  the  exercise  of  those  twm  main  functions  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  let  this  practice  be  favored  ;  if,  as  I  believe,  no  such 
proof  can  be  adduced,  but  rather  some  pretty  strong  indications  to 
the  contrary,  let  it  be  discouraged,  and  all  laws  w^hich  give  artificial 
support  to  such  unreasonable  and  unprofitable  practices  be  swept 
from  the  statute-book  without  meicv. 
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From  the  tenor  of  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious 
what  changes  in  our  huid  laws  are  necessary  in  order,  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  existing  interests  to  restore  the  lost  balance 
of  property  in  the  soil,  so  necessary  to  a  well-constituted  civil  polity. 
In  the  first  place,  all  laws  of  entail  and  practices  of  settlement  goin'^ 
beyond  the  life  of  the  direct  inheritor  must  be  abolished.  In  the 
second  place,  all  feudal  formulas  or  other  cumbrous  machinery  of 
legal  verbalism  making  the  transfer  of  landed  property  difficult,  slip¬ 
pery,  and  expensive,  must  be  abolished,  and  a  public  compulsory 
register  established,  by  means  of  wiiicli  it  may  be  possible  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  in  the  Colonies,  to  transfer  a  lot  of  land,  by  a  single  regis¬ 
tered  writ  of  assignation,  as  easily  as  a  ship.  In  the  third  place, 
wdiile  the  freedom  of  testing,  which  we  derive  from  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
proprietor,  if  he  pleases,  from  bequeathing  all  his  land  to  an  eldest 
son,  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man  dies  intestate,  the  presumption  of 
law  shall  be  that  he  meant  his  property  to  be  divided  equally  among 
his  heirs,  and  such  division  accordingly  shall  be  made.  In  the  fourth 
place,  a  law  might  be  made  that  when  a  landed  proprietor  marries 
an  heiress  the  property  that  she  brings  into  the  connubial  estate  shall 
in  nowise,  after  deatlp  go  to  the  same  son  of  the  marriage  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  paternal  property  but  shall  always  devolve  either  to  the 
second  son  or  daughter  or  to  some  other  issue  of  the  marriage,  as  the 
heiress  by  testament  may  direct.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  whole  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  so  revised  as  to  give  to  the  tenant  a 
position  as  independent  as  possible  in  his  social  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and,  as  far  as  law  can  do  it,  prevent  the  proprietor  from  the 
exercise  of  the  unconditional  supremacy  which  at  present  may  often 
make  him  the  absolute  monarch  rather  than  the  limited  sovereign  of 
his  domain.  Of  course  before  all  these  changes  can  be  effected 
there  will  be  hard  work  to  be  gone  through,  and  loud  outcry  among 
large  classes  of  people  whose  ideal  of  life  is  sitting  on  eas}^  chairs  and 
doing  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  the  difficulties,  as  iu 
many  matters  of  social  reform,  will  consist  rather  in  the  want  of  will 
to  do  than  in  the  toughness  of  the  work  to  be  done.  .  Such  changes 
will  be  opposed,  first  of  all,  by  the  landed  proprietors  who  have  been 
bred  on  false  principles  of  artificial  privilege,  selfish  monopoly,  fam¬ 
ily  vanity,  and  monstrous  accumulation.  Fed  upon  bad  food  for 
many  generations,  the  blood  of  any  animal  will  be  poisoned  and  the 
race  degenerated  ;  and  so  from  hugging  narrow  and  exclusive  notions 
century  after  centurj^,  with  mutual  admiration  and  no  strong  signs 
of  public  disapprobation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  class  of  people 
should  have  grown  up  who  believ^e  that  the  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  depends  upon  the  wideness  of  the  gap  which  shows  itself 
!  between  themselves  and  the  mass  of  the  community.  Closely  allied 
!  with  the  landed  proprietors  are  the  lawyers,  not  a  few  of  whom, 
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whether  as  conveyancers  or  as  factors,  contrive  to  exercise  more  real 
power  over  the  estate  than  the  actual  owners.  In  no  country  are  the 
abuses  of  the  law,  specially'  the  laws  relating  to  land,  more  mon¬ 
strous  and  more  clamant  than  in  England  ;  and  the  statesman  has 
yet  to  make  his  epiphany  who  shall  gain  a  more  unsullied  and  more 
durable  reputation  by  the  codification  and  simplification  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laws  than  can  be  achieved  by  a  long  procession  of  democratic 
Keform  Bills  or  pandering  to  the  sectarian  lust  of  pulling  down 
Established  Churches.  But  neither  lawvers  nor  landlords  would 
have  an}^  power  to  keep  entire  the  .vexed  tissue  of  perversities  and 
monstrosities  which  we  call  our  land  laws,  were  it  not  for  the  third 
great  difficulty  of  the  case — viz.,  the  indifference  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  Occupied  as  they  are  with  fruitful  industries  in  the 
great  towns,  and  having  their  whole  social  energy  exhausted  in  the 
accumulation  of  cent  per  cent  returns  on  mercantile  speculations 
stretching  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  they  allow  the  lawyers 
and  the  landlords  to  take  their  own  way  in  country  matters,  and  play 
the  local  despot  or  the  local  fool,  as  "the  case  may  be,  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Besides,  the  very  rich  among  our  urban  middle  classes  not  un- 
frequently  become  infected  with  the  virus  of  oligarchic  exclusive¬ 
ness,  eager  to  imagine  themselves  somebody  by  walking  over  some 
thousands  of  acres  they  can  call  their  own  ;  and  this  mercantile  plutoc¬ 
racy  and  the  aristocracy  of  birth  combine  in  an  unholy  alliance  to 
fence  off  the  land  in  hus^e  untenanted  solitudes  from  distribution 
among  the  people  who  could  occupy  and  improve  it  ;  while  the 
poorer  classes  of  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  professional  men  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  looking  on  the  land  as  a  thing  altogether  out  of  their 
reach,  leave  the  plutocracy  and  the  aristocracy,  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  growl,  to  manage  or  mismanage  it  at  their  pleasure.  This  I 
confess  to  be  the  great  difficulty  that  besets  the  path  both  of  land 
and  of  law  reform  in  this  countiw.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  urban 
population  were  as  intelligently  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  land 
laws  and  of  the  law  as  they  are  feverishly  excited  in  the  political 
contentions  of  the  hour,  there  would  be  a  clean  sweep  of  entail  laws 
and  long  settlements  by  the  first  strong  ministry  that  might  get  into 
power  ;  and  even  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  a  race  of  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors — the  favorite  biitt  of  contempt  in  the  vulgar  English 
mind — might  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  safe  and  conservative  meas¬ 
ure  of  social  policy  b}"  the  wisest  men  of  all  parties.  For  the  real 
fact  unquestion abh^  is  that  measures  tending  to  a  large  redistribution 
of  the  landed  property  of  this  country  now  locked  up  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  though  generally  looked  on  as  radical,  and  somewhat  of  a 
red  hue,  are  in  their  nature  essentially  conservative,  and  are  con¬ 
ceived  bv  all  sober  thinkers  in  this  countrv  not  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  landless  many  than  of  the  landed  few.  If  it  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  now  excluded  manv  to  have  some  real  stake,  however  small, 
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in  the  soil  of  tbe  fatherland,  and  if  it  be  a  good  and  a  wise  thing  for 
persons  of  moderate  fortune  in  this  country  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  investing  their  savings  rather  in  the  safe  ground  of  home  soil  than 
in  the  slippery  quicksands  of  Egyptian  bonds  and  Peruvian  mines,  it 
is  no  less  a  good  and  a  wise  thing  that  the  living  aristocracy  of  this 
country  should  not  be  hampered  in  the  management  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  by  enthrallment  to  the  capricious  restrictions  of  the  dead,  and 
that  the  influence  of  substantial  noble  families  should  be  increased 
by  two  centres  of  social  influence  instead  of  one  in  the  vast  district 
over  which  their  present  lordship  extends.  The  wisest  thing  that 
many  a  wide-acred  duke  or  earl  in  this  country  could  do  in  the  wa}" 
of  increasing  his  family  influence  would  be  to  divide  his  immense 
property  into  two  halves,  keeping  the  one  half  to  himself  as  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  dividing  the  other  half,  as  independ¬ 
ent  properties,  among  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  present  lack  of 
popularity  in  some  local  magnates,  of  whose  excellent  chaiacter  no 
man  doubts,  is  caused  partly  b}"  the  fact  that  the  magnate  is  so  very 
mighty,  and  by  virtue  of  this  very  mightiness  contributes  nothing  to 
the  social  life  of  the  district  of  wliich  he  ought  to  be  the  soul.  Let 
our  great  local  thanes  rather  extend  themselves  among  the  people 
as  strawberries  do  along  the  ground,  by  throwing  out  rootlets  forth¬ 
with  to  establish  themselves  as  separate  plants,  and  their  popularity 
will  become  as  wide  as  the  wise  multiplication  of  their  roots.  In 
this  natural  system  of  expansion,  I  believe,  lay  the  wonderful 
strength  of  the  Highland  chieftains  before  the  commercial  svstem 
made  its  cold  invasion,  substituting  money  for  men  in  all  the  glens  ; 
the  tacksmen  in  those  days  were  tlie  near  kinsmen  of  the  great  lord, 
stout  social  centres  of  a  numerous  lusty  population,  where  an  ab¬ 
sentee  Dumfries  farmer  now  hires  a  solitary  shepherd  to  w^atch  the 
browsing  of  a  few  m.elancholy  sheep  on  the  braes.  And  if  at  any 
time  to  take  their  stand  on  a  monstrous  extension  of  exclusive  do¬ 
main,  a  legal  claim  of  absolute  lordship,  and  a  bristling  fence  of  class 
privileges,  is  a  most  impolitic  procedure  for  any  landed  aristocracy, 
it  is  so  specially  in  this  democratic  age  and  10*^008  country  of  de¬ 
cidedly  popular  institutions.  In  such  an  age  and  in  such  a  country 
the  social  isolation  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  by  virtue  of  land 
laws  or  by  any  other  cause,  fraught  as  it  is  with  frequent  occasions 
ot  lecurient  irritation,  has  a  tendency  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  their  natural  social  lords,  and  to  generate  hatred,  as 
Aristotle  remarked  long  ago,  betwixt  class  and  class,  instead  of  the 
mutual  love,  confidence,  and  respect  which  is  the  only  sure  cement 
of  society.  Let  them,  therefore,  bethink  themselves  in  time,  and 
concede  to  the  people  spontaneously  what  they  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  against  them  in  the  long  run.  But  even  if  they  should  ulti¬ 
mately  succeed  in  that  unhappy  policy  by  which  they  have  already 
contrived  in  some  districts  to  rob  the  Biitish  army  of  its  best  sol- 
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diers,  our  soil  of  its  most  effective  laborers,  and  our  country  of  its 
most  trustworthy  citizens,  it  will  be  a  poor  Iribute  to  their  memory 
if  a  future  historian  shall  sum  up  their  exploits  in  a  curt  repetition  of 
the  sad  sentence  of  Pliny,  Latifundia  pekdidere  Italiam,*  large 
properties  have  ruined  Britain  ! 

John  Stuart  Blackie  m  Contemporary  Review, 
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“  The  world  is  weary  of  idolatries  : 

Pan  and  Apollo  and  great  Zeus  are  dead. 

And  Jesus  Christ  hangs  cold  upon  the  Cross. 

Nay  more,  the  light  of  Science  newly  born 
Hath  slain  the  night  of  the  Divine  Idea, 

So  that,  for  calm  assurance  of  our  souls, 

We  mathematically  demonstrate 
Infinite  God  as  infinitely  false 
To  infinite  impossibilit3^ 

Henceforth  a  grievous  shadow  quits  the  earth, 
While  Man,  the  fruitage  and  the  flower  of  things. 
Walks  fetterless  and  free.”  Thus  much  and  more. 
With  many  hints  of  cell  and  protoplasm. 

And  of  the  dusk  beginnings  of  the  brain, 

The  mild  Professor  said. 

Professor  Day, 

A  little  gentleman  with  soft  gray  eyes, 

Whose  spectacles  had  faced  the  very  Sphinx 
And  read  the  cosmic  riddle  wrought  therein, 

He,  having  lived  to  thirty  years  of  age, 

Had  hate  for  nought  but  ambiguity  ; 

Knew  all  that  Science  and  the  schools  could  teach. 
Lived  for  Truth  only,  and,  had  these  been  days 
Of  any  necessary  martyrdom, 

Would  cheerfull}’’  have  given  his  life  for  Truth. 
Meantime,  he  served  her  cause.  How  wrathfully 
He  rose  his  height,  while  angiy^  pulpits  wail’d. 

And  from  the  platforms  of  the  great  Reviews 
Demolish’d  the  theistic  fallacy, 

Pluck’d  the  bright  mantle  from  the  verbal  form 
And  show’d  the  syllogistic  skeleton  ! 


*  “Modum  asri  in  prirais  servandiim  antiqui  putavere  ;  verumqne  confitentibus, 
latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,  jam  vero  et  provincial.”— Hist.^  xviii.  6. 
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Dear  gentle  heait,  he  who  could  be  so  fierce 
In  hating  what  he  did  not  deem  to  be, 

Was  full  of  love  for  all  the  things  that  are  ; 

Wherefore  God  loved  him  for  his  unbelief 
And  sent  a  ministering  angel  down.  .  . 

He  often  thought,  “  If  I  should  have  a  child, 

If  ever  life  should  issue  out  of  mine, 

I  shall  uprear  it  on  the  gracious  food 
Of  Knowledge  only.  Superstition  haunts 
Our  very  cradles  :  in  our  nurses’  hands 
Dangle  the  fetish  and  the  crucifix 
That  darken  us  forever  till  we  die. 

No  child  of  mine,  if  I  should  have  a  child, 

Shall  know  the  legend  of  the  Lie  Divine, 

Or  lisp  the  words  of  folly  that  profane 
The  wish  of  wisdom.  Prayer  is  cowardice  : 

No  child  of  mine  shall  pray.  Worship  is  fear  : 

My  child  shall  never  know  the  name  of  fear. 

But  when  its  eyes  are  ready  to  behold, 

Its  ears  to  hear,  my  child  shall  wander  forth, 

Fearlessly  leaning  on  its  father’s  strength, 

Serene  in  innocence  and  mastery.” 

And  so  he  wedded,  hoping  for  a  child, 

A  tender  toy  to  cut  his  creed  upon, 

And  wedded  wisely  :  a  virgin  not  too  young. 

And  not  too  good,  and  not  too  beautiful. 

But  gently  reared,  and  of  a  learned  race 
Who  held  that  over-learning  suits  but  ill 
The  creed  and  need  of  women.  To  his  side 
She  came  not  trembling,  trusting  in  his  strength, 

And  wise  enough  to  dimly  comprehend 
Her  gentle  lord’s  superiorit)^ 

Two  years  they  grew  together,  as  two  trees 
Blending  their  branches  ;  then  a  child  was  born. 

Which,  flickering  like  a  taper  thro’  the  night, 

Went  out  ere  dawn  ;  but  when  the  mother  wept, 

And  reach  d  her  thin  hands  down  the  darkness,  whither 
The  little  life  had  fallen  like  a  spark, 

The  pale  Professor  (though  his  eyes  were  dim) 

Sat  by  the  bedside  presently,  and  proved — 

As  gently  as  a  poor  man  praying  to  God — 

That  what  had  never  known  potential  life. 

In  all  its  qualities  and  faculties. 

Had  never  absolutely  lived  at  all. 
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Nay,  ’twere  as  wise,  perchance,  he  thought,  to  mourn 
Some  faint  albuminous  product  of  the  Deep, 

As  weep  for  something  which  had  ne’er  achieved 
The  motions  and  the  mysteries  of  Mind, 

Which  things  are  Life  itself.  The  mother  moaned  ; 
And  creeping  thence  to  his  laborator}^, 

The  wise  man  wiped  away  a  foolish  dew 
That  shamed  the  gloss  of  his  philosophy. 

But  comfort  came  a  little  later  on  ; 

Another  crying  life  arose  and  bloom’d. 

And  faded  not  upon  the  mother’s  breast, 

But  drew  its  milk  with  feeble  lips,  and  breathed. 

It  was  a  boy,  and  when  the}*  brought  him  down, 

And  placed  him  in  the  pale  Professor’s  arms, 

He  laugh’d  and  reach’d  his  little  rosy  hands 
To  greet  his  father  ;  and  the  wise  man  said, 

Holding  the  babe  and  blushing  awkwardh^ 

“  How  naturally  mammals  love  their  young  ! 

Thus,  even  thus,  the  archetypal  Ape 

Dandled  its  rough  first-born  !”  Whereat  the  nurse 

Exclaim’d — not  comprehending,  pious  soul — 

“Thank  God  for  sending  you  so  fine  a  boy  !’* 

And  when  the  wise  man  thro’  his  spectacles 

A 

Look’d  lightnings  of  philosophy  and  scorn, 

She  took  the  babe  and  murmur’d,  kissing  it, 

“  Now  God  Almighty  grant  the  pretty  dear 
A  long  and  merry  lile  !” 

The  wise  man’s  cheek 
Grew  pallid,  for  already,  ere  he  knew, 

It  seem’d  that  Superstition’s  skinny  hand 
Was  clutching  at  his  pearl  of  innocence. 

Pie  fled  into  his  study,  and  therein 
Added  a  fragment  to  a  fierce  review 
Upholding  IPaeckel,  proving  Tyndall  tame. 

And  rating  Virchow  and  Agnosticism. 

And  having  thus  refreshed  his  learned  soul. 

He  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale  wife. 

Holding  her  hand  in  silence  for  an  hour, 

Feeling  a  nameless  fear  upon  his  heart. 

Blent  with  a  sense  of  blessing  one  less  wise 
Might  have  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  prayer. 


Thenceforward,  with  a  curious  scrutiny, 
Such  as  he  brought  to  bear  on  things  minute 
Dredged  from  the  fishpond  or  the  river’s  bed, 
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He  watch’d  the  tiny  life  expand  and  grow, 

Stretching  sensorial  tendrils  softly  forth. 

Sucking  its  mother’s  milk  with  rosy  lips, 

As  tiny  creatures  of  albumen  suck 
Their  nurture  from  the  tidal  ooze  and  foam. 

Then  with  a  span  he  measured  the  small  head. 

And  watch’d  the  soft  pink  circle,  where  the  skin 
Closed  on  the  milk-white  matter  of  the  brain, 
Hardening  slowly  into  skull  and  bone  ; 

And  all  the  while  the  little  azure  orbs 
Look’d  upward  meaningless  as  flowers  or  stars, 

Full  of  a  faint  flame  issuing  from  within. 

Then  thought  he,  “  It  is  well  ;  a  goodly  child  ; 

A  brain  of  weight  above  the  average. 

And  phrenologically  excellent ! 

And  yet  how  helpless  in  their  dim  beginnings 
The  higher  mammals  seem,  this  babe  of  mine 
Nor  less  nor  more  ;  a  feeble  cr)dng  thing, 

Feeling  with  blind  progressions  like  a  plant 
To  the  full  sunshine  of  potential  life. 

Prick  the  gray  cells,  it  dies,  and  has  not  lived  ; 

Deny  it  nurture,  as  of  sun  and  rain. 

And  even  as  a  leaf  it  withers  up. 

Without  a  sign  that  it  hath  ever  been. 

Yea,  what  we  bring  it,  it  absorbs,  and  turns 
To  highest  use  and  issue  ;  as  we  train 
Its  tendrils,  so  it  grows  ;  and  if  denied 
Such  nurture  as  the  nobler  species  need, 

Would  surely,  slowly,  dwindle  back  to  beast. 

As  is  the  wont  of  many  human  types 
Stunted  and  starven  in  their  infancy. 

But  this  one,  bone  of  mine  and  flesh  of  mine. 

This  will  I  watch  with  ministering  care, 

Till  it  rewards  my  patience  and  becomes 
Perfect  in  knowledge  and  in  master}^ 

The  living  apex  and  the  crown  of  things.” 

A  little  later,  when  the  mother  rose. 

And  with  the  consecration  of  her  pain 
Clothed  softly  still,  sat  pallid  by  the  fire, 

She,  after  resting  silent  for  a  time 
And  casting  many  a  hesitating  glance. 

Said  softly,  “  Dear,  have  you  reflected  )’^et 
How  we  shall  christen  him  ?”  Stung  by  the  word, 

The  wise  man  murmur’d,  “  Christen  ?— christen  him  ?’* 
Then,  flush’d  with  wrath,  “  The  very  word  is  rank 
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With  superslilion  and  idolatry — 

Do  not  repeat  it,  as  you  love  the  child.” 

Whereat  the  mother,  timorously  firm, 

Said,  smiling,  “  But  the  child  must  have  a  name 
What  shall  vve  call  him  ?”  Puzzled  for  the  time, 

The  wise  man  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head, 
And  scrutinized  the  little  rosy  face. 

As  if  for  inspiration  and  for  help. 

Then  one  by  one  they  named  the  names  of  men, 

From  Adam  down  to  Peter,  Paul,  and  John, 

And  scorning  these  as  over-scriptural, 

They  counted  o’er  the  legion  heathen  names. 

But  found  them  fraught  with  superstition  too. 

Our  infant,”  the  Professor  moralized, 

“  Heathen  no  more  than  Christian,  shall  receive 
No  gift  from  Heathendom  or  Christendom, 

Not  even  that  slightest  of  all  shades,  a  name. 

Could  I  invent  ? — but  no,  invented  names 
Ever  sound  barbarous — I  will  rack  my  books, 

And  find  one  fitting  ;  there  is  time  to  spare  ; 

Take  thought,  and  wait  !”  So  many  a  quiet  night 
They  talk’d  it  o’er,  and  after  hovering  long 
O’er  Thales  (“  Evolution’s  Morning  Star,” 

The  wise  man  styled  him,  while  the  mother’s  ear 
Was  shocked  at  the  mere  sound  of  Thales  Day”), 
Rejecting  Bruno  and  Galileo, 

They  found  the  thing  they  sought  upon  their  shelves, 
And  pausing  at  the  famous  “  Institutes,” 

They  chose  the  learned  name — Justinian. 

Not  at  the  font  with  painted  windows  round, 

Not  through  the  office  of  a  priest  in  lawn 
Sprinkling  with  white  hands  the  baptismal  dew. 

The  infant  took  his  name  ;  but  quietly 
One  Sunday  morn,  in  the  laboratory. 

With  casts  and  foetal  forms  around  about. 

The  wise  man,  kissing  him  upon  the  brow. 

Named  him  Justinian  and  the  mother’s  voice 
Echo’d  “Justinian  and  the  naming  him 
Would  have  been  wholly  joyful  and  complete 
But  for  a  jangling  sound  of  bells  that  rang 
Suddenly  from  the  churches  round  about. 

Calling  the  folk  of  Christendom  to  prayer  ! 

Pass  o’er  the  seasons  when  with  baby  lips 
The  infant  drew  its  nurture  from  the  breast. 

And  when  with  tottering  steps  he  first  began 
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To  walk  erect  upon  the  ground,  and  shape 
The  first  faint  sounds,  to  mimic  human  speech. 

Behold  him,  then,  at  five  years  old,  a  child 
Large-eyed,  large-brow’d,  and  somewhat  pale  of  cheek. 
Clutching  a  thin  forefinger  as  he  ran 
And  prattled  at  the  pale  Professor’s  side. 

Companions  now  they  grew  from  day  to  day, 

For  while  within  his  study  ’mong  his  books 
The  wise  man  sat,  the  infant  at  his  feet 
Sat  looking  up  ;  or,  on  the  table  perch’d, 

Blink’d  like  a  pretty  gnome  ;  and  every  morn 

When  for  a  hurried  constitutional 

The  father  trotted  over  Hampstead  Heath, 

The  little  one  would  toddle  by  his  side. 

Happy  and  garrulous,  and  looking  up 
With  question  after  question.  Thus  the  child 
Heard,  at  an  age  when  other  children  feed 
On  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  of  fairyland. 

The  wondrous  song  of  Science  ;  how  at  first 
The  nebulae  cohered,  how  this  round  orb 
Rose  out  of  chaos,  how  it  lay  in  space 
Eyeless  and  dark  until  the  sun’s  red  hand 
Touch’d  it  upon  the  heart  and-made  it  live. 

And  how  the  first  faint  protoplasmic  forms. 

Amoebae,  infusoria,  stirr’d  and  moved 
In  troubled  depths  of  some  primeval  ooze. 

All  this,  and  more,  translated  tenderly 
Into  soft  words  of  just  one  syllable, 

Justinian  heard,  not  understanding  yet. 

But  turning  all  the  solemn  cosmic  fact 
To  pretty  fancy  such  as  children  love. 

What  solemn  truth,  what  sad  solemnity. 

May  not  an  infant  turn  to  poesy? 

Instead  of  Gorgon  and  Chiraaera  dire. 

His  fancy  saw  the  monstrous  mastodon  ; 

Instead  of  fairies  of  the  moonlight  wood. 

Strange  shapes  that  lurk  in  strata  or  disport 
In  some  green  waterdrop  ;  in=^tead  of  myths. 

He  read  the  faery  story  of  the  World. 

From  childhood  upward,  till  the  end,  he  knew 
No  teacher  save  his  father,  and,  indeed. 

Since  never  teacher  could  be  tenderer. 

He  did  not  miss  the  lore  of  love  itself. 

As  patient  as  a  woman,  firm  yet  fond. 

Hoarding  his  very  heart  up  in  the  boy, 
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The  father  tended,  taught  him,  watch’d  him  grow. 

At  eight  years  old  Justinian  lisped  in  Greek, 

And  readily  construed  Lucretius — 

Had  read  the  great  stone  Book  whereon  :s  writ 
The  riddle  of  the  world  from  age  to  age  ; 

Knew  the  fair  marvels  of  the  Zodiac, 

The  stars  and  their  processions  ;  had  by  heart 
The  elemental  truths  of  chemistr}".  .  .  . 

And  zealously,  within  a  mental  maze. 

As  dense  as  that  which  covered  Rosamond, 

His  teacher  guarded  him  against  the  creeds. 

For  gospel,  he  had  knowledge,  and  for  God, 

His  gentle  human  father  ;  and  indeed 
No  child  that  lisps  a  heavenly  Father’s  name 
Could  lisp  it  with  a  fonder,  fairer  faith 
Than  fill’d  him  when  he  named  his  earthly  one. 

Now  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  ten  years  old. 

Wise  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  his  years. 

The  mother,  wasting  of  a  long  disease. 

Died,  leaving  a  great  void  within  his  heart 
Only  the  father’s  larger  love  could  fill. 

The  wise  man  sorrow’d  little,  having  view’d 
His  helpmate  with  a  calm  superior  care. 

Approving  her,  but  hoarded  in  his  boy  ; 

And  thenceforth,  sire  and  son  were  all  in  all 
To  one  another.  Oft  the  pair  were  seen 
Seated  in  scientific  lecture-halls, 

The  wise  man  blinking  thro’  his  spectacles. 

The  boy,  his  little  image,  by  his  side, 

Like  small  by  greater  owl  ;  and  evermore 

When,  hastening  home,  they  pass’d  some  shadowy  Shrine, 

The  father  drew  his  treasure  closer  to  him. 

Lest  some  dark  Phantom  from  within  the  porch 
Should  mar  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  soul. 

The  seasons  sped  ;  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Justinian  was  famous  in  the  haunts 
Where  wise  men  gather,  and  in  deep  debate 
Could  hold  his  own  among  gray  honor’d  heads 
And  pass  with  pedants  for  a  prodigy. 

At  seventeen,  he  wrote  that  bold  review. 

Attributed  for  several  weeks  to  Mill, 

Denuding  Buckle  and  his  theory 
Of  History’s  four  stages.  How  men  smiled, 

When  some  one  blabb’d  and  the  strange  truth  was  told, 
To  find  the  grown  man’s  pompous  periods 
Dissected  into  folly  by  a  boy  ! 
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Now  for  the  first  time  on  the  father’s  heart 
There  fell  the  shadow  of  a  nameless  fear 
Lest  all  this  building  of  a  noble  mind 
Should  fail  and  perilously  come  to  nought. 

For  lo  !  despite  the  glow  of  happy  pride, 

Justinian’s  cheek  was  pale,  his  gentle  eyes 
Deep  sunken,  and  he  stoop’d  beneath  the  weight 
Of  too  much  wisdom  ;  oftentimes  his  face, 

Tho’  firm  in  faith  and  beautiful  resolve. 

Seem’d  set  in  silent  sorrow.  At  last,  one  night, 

After  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  learned, 

A  great  physician  and  his  father’s  friend 
Took  him  apart  and  whisper’d  in  his  ear  : 

“Take  care,  my  dear  professor,  of  your  boy  ! 

Ido  not  like  that  cough—he  works  too  hard— 

His  life  is  very  precious  to  us  all — 

Be  sure  to  watch  him  well.” 

From  that  day  forth 

The  father’s  heart  was  burthen’d  with  a  dread 
He  never  phrased  to  an)^  human  ear. 

Hun  grily,  with  sick  hunger  of  the  soul, 

He  watched  his  treasure,  sleepless  ev’n  by  night, 

Like  some  wan  miser  who  forever  hears 
The  robber’s  foot  upon  the  creaking  stair 
Coming  to  take  his  gold.  He  watch’d  and  watch’d. 
Hiding  his  terror  with  a  cheerless  smile. 

Each  light  or  shade  that  softly  chased  itself 
On  the  sweet  boyish  face.  Was  it  a  dream  ? — 

Or  did  Death  pass,  and  with  a  finger-point 
Leave  one  deep  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek 
As  signal  of  decay?  No,  no,  not  Death  ! 

Not  Death,  but  Life,  now  made  the  blue  eyes  gleam 

So  marvellously  bright ;  the  small  hands  grow 

Thin  and  blue  vein’d,  with  pink  blood  glimmering  thro* 

Like  light  thro’  alabaster  ;  the  brave  brow 

So  marble-cold  and  clear  !  Yet  presently 

He  led  him  to  the  great  ph)'^sician’s  house 

And  asked  for  counsel.  “Take  him  to  the  sea,” 

Said  the  physician  ;  “  keep  away  all  books  ; 

Let  brain  and  body  rest  for  three  months’  space — 

Then,  when  we  know  what  sun  and  sea  can  do 
To  make  him  rosy,  come  to  me  again.” 

They  went  together  to  the  sea,  and  there, 

Fann’d  by  the  potent  breath,  the  young  man’s  cheek 
Grew  brighter,  and  the  father’s  heart  took  cheer. 
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But  one  day,  as  they  sat  upon  the  beach, 

Watching  the  great  smooth  billows  break  themselves 
With  solemn  lapse  upon  the  shell  and  sand, 

Justinian  said,  not  loudly,  in  a  voice 
As  if  communing  softly  with  himself, 

“  Father,  if  1  should  die  !’* 

The  very  word 

Seem’d  sad  and  terrible  and  fraught  with  fear. 

And  starting  at  the  sound,  the  wise  man  cried, 

“  Die  ?  and  so  young  ! — that  is  a  foolish  thought ! 

You  cannot,  will  not,  die  !” 

But  with  his  eyes 

Fix’d  on  the  ever-breaking  line  of  foam, 

Justinian  answer’d,  “  Soon  or  late.  Death  comes — 

A  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later. 

What  matter  ?  In  the  end  we  falter  back 
Into  the  nothingness  from  which  we  rose. 

Well  have  you  taught  me,  father,  that  our  life 
Is  but  the  climbing  and  the  falling  wave. 

I  do  not  fear  to  die.  No  foolish  tale 
Of  priest  or  pope  affrights  me  ;  I  have  read 
The  secret  of  the  world,  and  know  indeed 
That  death  is  silence  and  an  end  of  all.” 

“  But  you  will  live  !” 

“For  what  ?  To  read  again 
A  tale  thrice  told  ;  to  hear  a  few  more  years 
The  same  cold  answer  to  my  questionings  ; 

To  be  a  little  wiser  possibly, 

And  being  so,  a  little  sadder  ?  Nay  ! 

I  am  weary  of  it  all — I  have  lived  my  life  !” 

“  Lived  ?”  cried  the  wise  man,  holding  the  thin  hand, 
“  Lived  ?  you,  a  stripling  still,  not  yet  a  man — 

You  know  not  what  you  say.  When  you  are  well 
(And  ’twill  be  soon)  you’ll  laugh  at  these  sad  moods, 
And  gather  up  your  force  to  face  anew 
For  many  a  merry  )^ear  the  shocks  of  Time. 

Have  comfort ! — I  am  sixty  years  of  age, 

And  am  not  weary  yet  !” 

The  5’oung  man  smiled 

And  press’d  the  gentle  hand  that  held  his  own. 

“  Dear  father,  since  we  do  not  measure  time 
Merely  by  seasons  past,  ’tis  /  am  old, 

Andjyeu  that  are  the  bo}^ !  How  cheerfully 
You  con  the  lesson  you  have  learn’d  by  heart 
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So  many  a  busy  year.  Why  were  we  born  ? 

To  come  into  the  sunlight  and  demand 
Whence  come  we,  whither  go  we,  then  to  pass 
Back  into  silence  and  to  nothingness. 

You  say  that  life  is  long— alas  !  that  life 
Which  ends  at  all,  is  far  too  brief  for  me. 

Sixty  years  hence,  if  I  could  live  till  then, 

I  should  be  no  less  bitter  to  depart, 

To  pass  into  a  silence  and  a  sleep, 

Than  this  day,  or  to-morrow.  Dearest  father. 

My  faith  is  firm  as  yours.  I  know  full  well 
There  is  no  God  or  Gods,  as  mad  folk  dream. 

Beyond  these  echoes  ;  that  with  man's  last  breath 
All  individual  being  ends  forever. 

And  with  the  chemic  crystals  of  the  brain 
Dries  up  that  gas  the  preachers  christen  Soul. 

Were  I  to  live  an  hundred  years  and  ten, 

To  realize  old  wives’  and  prophets’  tales 

Of  man’s  longevity,  what  could  I  learn 

Not  taught  already  ?  I  could  hear  no  more 

Than  I  have  heard  ; — than  you  have  taught  me,  father. 

Almost  with  my  first  breath.’' 

Then,  in  a  voice 

Broken  and  thick  with  tears,  the  wise  man  cried, 

“  I  have  taught  you  over-much  ! — My  son,  my  son, 
Forgive  me  for  my  love  and  over-zeal  ! 

I  have  been  too  cruel,  placing  on  your  strength. 

Too  slight  to  bear  it,  such  a  weight  of  work 
As  pales  the  cheek  and  rusts  the  wholesome  blood. 

But  you  shall  rest  !  throwing  all  books  aside, 

We  two  will  seek  the  breezes  on  the  sea 

And  on  the  mountains  !  Then  you  will  be  strong. 

And  casting  off  these  sad  distemper’d  fears, 

Become  a  man  indeed  !” 

.  From  that  day  forth 

The  silken  thread  of  love  that  ran  unseen 
Between  the  hearts  of  father  and  of  son 
Tighten’d  with  many  a  pang  of  hope  and  dread. 

Now  for  the  first  the  father  realized 
Parting  was  possible,  and  with  sick  suspense 
He  watch’d  the  shadow  and  the  sunbeam  fight 
For  victory  on  the  pallid  patient  face. 

When  winter  came  they  flitted  to  the  south, 

And  there,  amid  a  land  of  pine  and  vine. 

Under  a  sapphire  sky,  Justinian  seem’d 
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To  gather  strength  and  walk  about  lenew’d. 

Then  ever  in  that  fair  land  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  soft  church-bells,  and  ever  in  their  walks 
They  came  on  rudely  painted  images 
Of  Jesus  and  Madonna,  and  beheld 
At  every  step  the  shaven  face  of  priest. 

Among  these  signs  of  blind  and  ignorant  faith 
They  walk’d  like  strangers  in  an  alien  clime, 
Wondering  and  pitying,  pitied  in  their  turn 
By  all  who  saw  them  slowly  pass  along  ; 

The  tall  boy  leaning  on  the  father’s  arm, 

The  old  man  with  a  woman’s  tender  care 
Uplooking  in  his  face,  with  sleepless  eyes 
Watching  his  pearl  of  pearls. 

At  last  they  came 

Unto  a  place  most  peaceful  and  most  fair, 

Upon  the  margin  of  a  crystal  lake 
Set  in  the  hollow  Of  Italian  hills. 

There  an  eternal  summer  seem’d  to  dwell, 

In  an  eternal  calm.  On  every  side 
The  purple  mountains  rose,  with  filmy  lights 
And  slender  scarfs  of  white  and  melting  mist, 
While  down  below  were  happy  orange  groves 
And  gleaming  emerald  slopes,  and  crimson  crags 
Upon  whose  sides  hung  chalets  white  as  snow 
Just  peeping  from  deep  fringe  of  flower  and  fern. 
And  all,  the  crag  and  chalet,  grove  and  wood, 
With  snow-white  gleams  of  silent  cataracts 
Forever  frozen  in  the  act  to  fall. 

Were  imaged,  to  the  tiniest  flower  or  leaf, 

In  the  cerulean  mirror  of  the  lake — 

Save  when  across  the  stillness  crystalline 
A  gondola  with  purple  shade  crawl’d  slowly 
And  blurr’d  the  picture  with  its  silvern  trail. 

Here  then  they  rested,  in  a  cottage  set 
Upon  the  green  of  a  prornontory. 

Where,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  images 
Reflected  in  the  azure  sleeping  lake. 

They  often  heard  the  boatman’s  even-song 
Come  from  the  distance  like  a  sound  in  sleep  ; 
And  often  faintly  from  the  crags  o’erhead 
Tinkled  the  chapel  bell.  But  day  by  day 
The  young  man  felt  the  life-blood  in  his  heart 
Fail  more  and  more,  till  oftentimes  his  life 
Would  seem  as  sad  and  faint  and  indistinct 
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As  those  soft  sounds.  Once  as  they  linger’d  there, 

A  gentle  Lutheran  priest  whose  home  was  near 
Came,  hearing  that  the  youth  was  sick  to  death. 

And  sought  to  give  them  comfort  ;  but  the  sire. 

With  something  of  a  learned  anger  left, 

Tho’  gently,  warn’d  him  from  the  sufferer’s  side. 

Then  coming  to  his  son,  “  How  far  these  priests 
Scent  sorrow  ! — they  would  make  the  merry  world 
A  charnel-house  to  do  their  office  in  ! 

I  sent  the  preacher  packing  ;  he  seemed  vex’d 
To  hear  that  you  were  growing  strong  and  well 
And  did  not  need  his  prayers  and  with  a  smile 
Of  sad  entreaty,  “  Yes,  you  are  growing  strong  ! 

And  you  will  soon  be  well  !” 

Divinely  blue 

The  heavens  were  bending  o’er  the  young  man’s  head 
Blue  lay  the  peaceful  lake,  and  in  its  breast 
Another  heaven  as  divinely  blue 
Throbb’d  through  its  own  soft  sunlight,  rapturously. 
Propp’d  in  his  chair  Justinian  gazed  around. 

“  Father,  ’  he  said,  “  dear  father,  hold  my  hand — 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  comfort  left 

Like  feeling  your  kind  touch.  Now  listen  to  me  ! 

1  know  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive — 

My  time  has  almost  come  !  * — 

“No,  no  !” 

Dear  father 

When  the  faint  flame  of  life  is  flickering  low, 

They  say  that  even  mindless  beasts  and  birds 
Know  that  the  end  is  near  ;  and  lo,  /  know  it. 

For  all  my  sense  grows  dim.  A  little  while. 

And  I  shall  be  a  part  of  that  soft  sleep 
Upon  the  lake  and  on  the  purple  hills. 

And  in  the  quiet  grave  where  no  shape  stirs. 

But  now  it  does  not  seem  so  hard  to  go, 

Since  all  life  seems  a  dream  within  a  dream, 

And  I  myself  the  strangest  dream  of  all. 

To  those  fair  elements  whence  first  I  came — 

W^ater  and  earth  and  air — I  shall  return  ; 

And  see  !  how  tranquil  and  how  beautiful 
They  wait  for  me,  the  immortal  ministers 
Of  Man  and  ail  that  shares  mortality  !” 

Then  in  a  voice  that  seemed  the  very  sound 
Of  his  own  rending  heart,  the  father  cried. 
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“  My  son  !  Justinian  !  child  of  mine  old  age  ! 

Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  and  dreary  days  ! 

You  cannot  go  1  you  cannot  fade  away  ! 

No,  no,  \*ou  must  not  die  !  How  shall  I  live 
Bereft  of  you  ?  Where  shall  my  soul  find  rest, 

When  all  I  cherish,  all  the  loving  mind 
That  I  have  nurtured  so,  depart  so  soon  ? 

No,  I  will  hold  3'ou — I  will  clasp  you  to  me — 

Nothing  shall  part  us,  nay,  not  Death  itself ; 

For  if  you  die,  m3"  onh*  bo}*,  my  pride, 

I  will  die  too  !”  Then,  as  he  clasped  his  son, 

And  looked  into  the  thin  and  tearful  eyes. 

And  felt  the  slight  frame  tremble  through  and  through 
As  if  with  chill  of  some  cold  blighting  breath, 

He  suddenh"  raised  up  his  face  to  heaven. 

And  unaware,  with  a  great  gush  of  tears. 

Moan’d,  “God  !  God  !  God  !” 

Startled  at  that  strange  cry, 
Justinian  murmur’d,  “  Father  !” — and  the  two 
Clung  close  to  one  another  tremulousl}" 

In  pain  too  quick  for  speech  ;  but  when  the  storm 
Of  sudden  agony  had  passed  awa}". 

There  came  a  pause — a  long  and  tearful  pause — 

And  each  could  feel  the  other’s  beating  heart 
And  the  quick  coming  of  the  other’s  breath. 

Then  presently  their  eves  met,  and  a  light 
Of  some  new  wonder  fill’d  Justinian’s  eyes, 

While  softl}",  quieth",  he  said,  “  M3*  father  ! 

Since  I  was  but  a  babe  upon  the  breast, 

And  ever  upw*ard  through  the  happy  years. 

Your  63*68  have  been  the  source  of  all  my  seeing, 

Your  mind  the  living  font  of  all  m3"  thoughts. 

Tell  me,  dear  father — now,  before  we  part — 

And  tell  me  &rml3*,  with  no  thought  of  fear, 

Is  forever  ?  Have  I  read,  indeed. 

My  lesson  truh*  ?  Tell  me,  am  I  right? 

For  you  have  taught  me  truth  is  best  of  all — 

Is  this  the  utter  end  of  all  our  love, 

And  shall  we  never  meet  and  know  each  other 
Again,  as  we  have  known  each  other  here  ?’’ 

Then  sobbing  like  a  child  the  old  man  cried, 

“  Ask  me  not  1 — Pit3*  me,  and  ask  no  more  ! 

For  lo,  I  seem  as  one  whose  house  has  fallen  ’ 

About  his  feet  in  ruins,  and  v/ho  stands 
Living,  aghast,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 
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Clouded  with  horror,  half  awaked  from  sleep. 

I  know  there  is  no  God — Nature  herself, 

More  mighty  and  more  terrible  than  God, 

Hath  taught  me  that  but  till  this  piteous  hour 
I  never  crav’ed  for  God  or  named  his  name. 

I  asked  not  for  him,  craved  no  alms  of  heaven 
Nor  hunger’d  for  another,  better  life 
Than  this  we  live  ;  all  that  I  sought  on  earth 
Was  you,  my  child,  my  son.  Stay  with  me  here, 
Let  us  remain  a  little  more  together — 

And  I  shall  be  content.” 


.  1.  ,,  ,  Then  with  a  smile 

Angelically  sad,  Justinian  said: 

‘‘ is  enough— torture  your  heart  no  more. 

Hold  to  our  faith — be  strong — for  though  I  die 
Fairer  than  I  shall  live.  Now,  read  to  me 
That  sweet  preamble  of  Lucretius 
I  always  loved  so  much— because  it  brought 
The  very  breath  of  fields  and  happy  flocks, 

With  that  great  animal  content  and  joy 
Which  fills  the  earth  to  which  we  ail  return.” 


Then  trembling,  in  a  voice  made  thick  with  tear^ 
The  old  man  at  the  bidding  of  the  boy  ' 

Read  the  rich  periods  of  the  only  bard 
Who  faced  with  fearless  front  unconquerable 
That  Shape  so  many  see — a  Skeleton 
Standing  amid  the  universal  snow 
Of  seeds  atomic,  pointing  dimly  down. 


For  of  the  mighty  scheme  of  heaven  and  gods 
I  now  shall  sing,  unfolding  to  thy  gaze 
The  everlasting  principles  of  things — 

Whence  Nature  forms,  increases,  and  sustains 
All  forms  that  are,  and  whither  as  they  die 
She  evermore  dissolves  each  form  again. 

These  principles  we  in  our  human  speech 
Call  matter  or  the  generative  seeds, 

Bodies  primordial  "whence  all  things  that  be 
Were  marvellously  fashioned  from  the  first.” 


With  eyes  half  closed,  his  face  suifused  with  sunlight 
The  pale  boy  listen'd,  while  the  verse  flow’d  on. 

This  darkness,  this  deep  shadow  of  the  mind, 
Neither  tne  sunrise  nor  the  darts  of  day 
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Have  power  to  scatter  ;  but  it  shall  dissolve 
Before  the  light  of  reason  and  the  face 
Of  Nature’s  self.  First,  for  exordium, 

Lay  thou  to  heart  this  first  great  principle — 

Nought  e’er  is  formed  from  nought  by  powder  divine.  . 
But  when  w’e  have  studied  deep  and  comprehend 
That  power  divine  can  ne’er  make  nought  from  nought. 
Then  shall  we  know  that  which  we  seek  to  know — 

How  everything  is  fashioned  first  and  last, 

And  all  things  wrought  without  the  help  of  God  !’^  ^ 

So  far  he  read,  and  paused  ;  and  as  he  paused 
A  change  came  o’er  the  face  he  gazed  upon, 

As  if  a  finger  touch’d  the  brow  and  eyes. 

The  father  shriek’d  and  shudder’d,  shrinking  back 
In  nameless  a%ve,  for  in  a  moment’s  space, 

Though  all  the  air  was  sunny  overhead. 

And  all  the  lake  was  golden  at  their  feet, 

The  twain  were  cover’d  with  a  shadow  cast 
By  some  dark  shape  unseen. 

“Hold  m}"  hand,  father, 

For  I  am  dying  !” 

Then  the  white  face  flash’d 
To  one  wild  look  of  passionate  farewell. 

And  silently,  without  another  word. 

The  last  sad  breath  was  drawn. 

They  bore  him  in — 

How  and  by  whom  the  gentle  deed  was  done 
The  father  knew  not,  being  dazed  and  stunn’d. 

But  follow’d  moaning,  while  upon  his  bed 
They  placed  him  down  ;  and  when  that  afternoon 
A  pallid  Sister  from  the  convent  came 
To  do  the  last  sad  offices  of  death, 

The  old  man  only  watch’d  her  in  a  trance 

And  made  no  sign  ;  but  when,  her  kind  task  done, 

She  touch’d  him,  sa3’ing  in  her  own  soft  speech, 

Signor,  I  trust  he  died  in  the  full  faith 
Of  Christ  our  Lord  !”  he  gave  a  laugh  so  strange, 

So  terrible  and  yet  so  pitiful, 

She  thought  his  wits  were  gone. 

Fair  as  a  star, 

Justinian  la}^  upon  his  bed  of  death. 

And  seeing  him  so  young  and  beautiful 
The  Sister  gathered  lilies  in  the  garden 
And  €trew’d  them  on  his  breast  ;  then  reverentl}" 

She  bless'd  him  ;  and  the  old  man  look’d  at  her, 
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Trembling-  as  in  a  trance  ;  but  suddenly 
Uprising,  in  a  hollow  voice  he  cried. 

Pointing  her  lo  the  door  with  quivering  hands, 

“  Begone  !  profane  him  not  !  from  life  to  death 
I  kept  him  sale  from  Snperstition’s^touch  i 
My  boy!  you  shall  not  take  him  from  me  /’* 

Robeu  r  BlCHAXAN  Co7iteTnpora7y  Revie iv. 

The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  passages  of  Lucretius 
translated  in  the  text ; 

^  ^am  tibi  de  siimma  coeli  ratione  deunique 
Disserere  incipiani,  et  reruiii  primordia  pandam : 

Unde  omiied  iiatu.-ji  creet  res,  auctet  alatque  ; 

Qnove  eadem  l  ar^uni  iiatnra  perempta  resolvat ; 

8”?  materieni,  ot  genitalia  corpora  rebus 
Keddenda  in  ratione  vocare,  et  semina  rerum 
Appellare  snenius,  et  btec  eadem  usurpare 
Corpora  prima,  quod  ex  illis  snnt  omnia  primis. 

De  Rer.  Nat.,  Book  i.  54-62. 

2  Hanc  igitnr  terroreni  animi  tenebrasque  necesse  est 
Ison  radii  sol  is,  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiant,  sed  naturae  species,  ratioqne  : 

Frincipiiim  liinccujus  nobis  exordia  snmet 
Nuilani  rem  e  iiiliilo  gigni  divinitns  unquain  .  . 

Uuas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimiis  nil  posse  creari 
De  nihijo,  turn,  quod  seqiiimur,  jam  rectius  inde 
Ferspieiemiis,  et  undo  queat  i*e8  quteque  creari, 
ilt  quo  quaeque  modo  fiant  opera  sine  divum. 

De  Rer.  Nat ,  Book  i.  147-151, 155-159. 


HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS.* 

Whex  a  writer  of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Herbert  Spencer 
proceeds  to  treat  of  Ethical  Data,  after  a  long  series  of  works  re- 
prded  as  prdiminary  for  this  task,  special  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached  to  Ins  reasoning.  Laborious  preparation  for  a  crowning- 
euort  lends  increased  interest  to  that  effort  when  at  last  it  is  uudef- 
tmiien.  BesMes,  Herbert  Spencer  has  devoted  himself  to  the  exposi- 
lion  and  defence  of  a  theory  of  evolution  which  has  gained  wide 
popularity,  and  which  has  this  obvious  merit  in  a  scientific  sense 
c  contemplates  human  life  as  an  integral  part  of  a  grand  whole.’ 
he  tull^  test  of  such  a  theory  is  not  reached  until  the  attempt  is 
made  tomciULie  ethical  (lata  '.vitliin  its  boundaries.  Onh^now,  there- 
tore,  can  the  testing  strain  be  said  to  have  been  applied  to  the  entire 
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theory  of  Spencer.  How  can  an  evolution  theory,  which  traces  all 
characteristics  of  human  life  to  a  process  of  development  from  lo^  er 
forms  of  animate  existence,  account  for  the  right  and  dutiful  in 
human  conduct  ?  If  the  ri^ht  and  dutiful  tiud  no  place  in  the  life  of 
the  mollusk,  how  do  they  llnd  a  place  by  gradual  evolution  in  tli-o 
life  of  man  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  Herbert  Spencer  has 
now  addressed  himself,  and  the  success  of  the  answer  is  here  to  be 
considered. 

A  prefatory  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  at  the  present  time  is  the  author’s  fear  “  of  leaving  the  final 
work  of  the  series  unexecuted.”  Apprehension  that  “health  may 
permanently  fail,”  before  he  reaches  “the  last  part  of  the  task  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself,”  has  led  the  author  to  pass  by  certain 
intermediate  stages  in  the  treatment  of  Sociology,  in  order  that  he* 
may  deal  now  with  ethical  distinctions.  The  volume  will  receive  a 
welcome,  joined  with  the  hope  that  Herbert  Spencer  may  have 
granted  him  strength  sufficient  for  deliberately  completing  the 
whole  round  of  work  he  has  laid  down  for  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  the  urgent  need  for  dealing  at  once  with  The  Data  of  Ethics  is 
an  admission  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  ethical  problem, 
an  admission  which  will  be  fully  accepted  by  those  who  differ  essen- 
liall}^  from  him  as  to  the  true  theory  of  moral  life. 

Before  entering  upon  criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  however 
briefly,  the  development  theory  upheld  by  Spencer,  of  which  the 
ethical  theory  now  presented  is  to  be  taken  as  the  crowming  feature. 
According  to  him,  the  science  or  philosophy  of  existence  is  to  be 
found  in  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms.  The  low'est  stage  is 
the  physical  ;  from  that  there  is  advance  to  the  biological ;  the  next 
advance  brings  us  to  the  psychological ;  and  thence  w^e  are  brought 
to  the  sociological.  Restricting  attention  here  to  conduct,  as  coming 
most  closely  on  the  present  subject  of  investigation,  there  is  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  low^est  forms  of  physical  action,  which  gradually  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  developed  aspect,  keeping  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
structure  and  of  functions  in  the  history  of  animate  existence.  Un¬ 
der  this  theory  the  laws  of  evolution  are  held  to  supply  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  human  conduct. 

That  there  is  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher  in  the  order  of  exist¬ 
ence  admits  of  no  dispute.  In  accordance  with  this,  w^e  can  form 
systematic  conceptions  of  the  univeise.  But  that  an  all-pervading 
law  of  evolution,  taken  as  the  scientific  expression  of  a  force  operat¬ 
ing  through  all  forms  of  life,  giv^es  the  explanation  of  a  gradualh"  in 
creasing  complexity  of  being,  is  a  theory  wdiich  must  still  occasion 
much  (Tebate.  Hy  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  this 
theory,  but  only  to  find  the  point  of  junction  wffiich  may  set  Spen¬ 
cer’s  ethical  philosophy  in  proper  position  and  in  a  suitable  light. 

The  evolution  theory  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  at  pains  to 
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develop  clearly  determines  tlie  line  of  his  procedure  as  to  ethics. 
Either  the  ethical  theory  must  be  a  manifest  outgrowth  of  (he  evolu¬ 
tion  theory— a  crowning  feature  in  it  -or  that  t'lieoiy  itself  must  be 
abandoned  as  insufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
higher  order  of  activity.  A^ccordingly  Herbert  Spencer  defines  Eth¬ 
ics  by  reference  to  its  subject-matter  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Eth¬ 
ics  has  for  its  subject-jnatter  that  form  which  universal  conduct  as¬ 
sumes  during  the  last  stages  of  its  evolution”  (p.  20).  So  far  this 
statement  only  affirms  that  ethical  action  is  the  highest  type  of  action 
a  statement  about  which  tliere  may  be  general  agreement.  But 
whether  this  highest  type  of  action,  as  seen  in  human  life,  can  be 
accuptely  described  as  the  last  stages  of  evolution  in  the  history  of 
“universal  conduct,”  may  be  disputed.  Human  conduct  may  war- 
rantably  be  classified  with  conduct  in  general,  but  it  does  not  thereby 
become  a  phase  of  universal  conduct. 

The  intellectual  demand  meeting  the  evolutionist  when  he  reaches 
the  territory  of  ethics  is  to  show  that  moral  action  is  the  product  of 
higher  structure  and  functions  belonging  to  man.  The  evolutionist 
has  to  cut  his  way  through  a  thicket  of  perplexities  in  attemptino-  to 
make  good  this  position.  The  test  of  the  scheme  must  be  found  in 
generally  recognized  ethical  conceptions,  and  the  measure  in  which  a 
rational  explanation  of  these  conceptions,  and  of  the  actions  to  wliich 
they  lead,  has  been  provided. 

..  Jn  thQ  earlier  stages  of  his  discussion,  Mr.  Spencer  deals  1st  with 
^  Conduct  m  general;”  2d,  “Evolution  of  conduct;”  and  3d 
Good  and  bad  conduct.”  ’ 

That  conduct  is  a  whole,  and  ethics  a  part  of  the  totality  •  that 
conduct  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  so  wide  as  to  include  all  action’s  ex- 
cept  purposeless  actions,  that  is,  all  actions  adjusted  to  ends  ;  and 
that  ethical  science  is  concerned  with  a  restricted  and  advanced  divi- 
sion  ot  conduct  are  positions  which  may  be  freelv  admitted  There 
IS  indeed,  an  ambiguity  in  the  description  of  purposeless  actions, 
about  which,  however,  thefe  is  no  need  to  'raise  discussion.  There 
IS,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  an  action  which  fierves  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  action  by  which  an  agent  executes  his  own  purpose  ;  and 
there  IS  a  proportionate  difference  between  the  philosophic  theories 
adequate  to  account  for  these  two  sets  of  actions.  There  is  an  im- 
mense  distance  separating  the  action  of  water  pouring  upon  a  mill¬ 
wheel  from  the  action  of  a  man  conveying  his  thoughts  to  another  in 
ordinary  conversation.  And  between  these  two  lies  the  vast  and 

k^omplicated  set  of  sensori-inotor  actions  characterizing  various  orders 
3t  muscular  activity. 

j|  Let  us  here,  however,  keep  hold  of  these  two  conceptions,  which 
Ijire  favorites  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  conduct  is  a  totality,  and  that 
K moral  conduct  is  a  part  in  this  whole.  We  have  now  to  consider 
yuow  moral  actions  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  wuthin  the 
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totality.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  be  able  to  point  to  distin¬ 
guishing  features  belonging  exclusively  to  such  actions.  What  are 
these  features  ?  and  how  are  they  recognized?  In  accordance  with 
the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  it  is  found  convenient  to  dwell  on  the 
general  classitication  of  actions  as  good  or  had.  From  this  generality 
it  is  needful  to  discover  the  avenue  to  the  more  specific  region  of 
right  or  wrong.  This  requires  discrimination,  Vhich  brings  the  evo¬ 
lutionist  on  his  first  serious  perplexity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great 
puzzle  so  long  as  we  linger  among  evidences  of  growing  com¬ 
plexity  of  animal  structure,  and  adaptation  to  the  accomplishment  of 
higher  ends.  We  freely  apply  the  term  “good,”  in  a  lax  general 
sense,  to  all  actions  serving  any  end  in  animal  econom}’,  such  as  the 
support  of  the  organism  or  the  increase  of  happiness.  So  long  as 
wm  continue  observation  in  this  region  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
Spencer’s  answer  to  the  question.  What  constitutes  advance  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  conduct  ?  Increasing  complexly  of  organism  provides  for 
increasing  complexity  of  action.  On  this  line  of  progress,  marking 
degrees  of  excellence,  ^ve  mav  have  a  cjood  and  a  better.  From  com- 
plexity  within  the  organism  itself  we  pass  to  what  concerns  the  spe¬ 
cies  to  which  the  individual  belongs,  considering  what  is  good  in  the 
sense  of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  Here  w^e  are 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  parents  and  offspring,  as  exemplified 
in  lower  and  higher  orders  of  beings.  From  this  w^e  advance  to 
what  is  social,  and  the  good  is  that  which  contributes  to  the  strength 
and  comfort  of  the  aggregate  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

All  this  is  clear  and  certain,  but  it  helps  nothing  toward  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  ethical  distinctions.  It  is  in  some  sense  an  obstruction  to  a 
proper  understanding.  For  it  deliberately  leads  us  into  a  thicket  out 
of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  clear  a  w’ay  to  open  ground,  wdiere  moral 
distinctions  come  within  sight.  “  The  struggle  for  existence” — the 
well-known  auxiliary  of  the  evolutionist — proves  a  source  of  great 
perplexit3q  as  he  seeks  to  become  a  moralist,  vindicating  an  evolution 
theory  as  adequate  to  explain  ethical  actions.  “  The  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence”  has  as  its  consequent  “  survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  that  as 
its  concomitant  “  destruction  of  the  w^eakest.”  This  strugglemay  be 
traced  in  the  evolution  of  conduct  up  the  scale  of  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  organism,  with  evidence  of  steadily  increasing  violence  on  the 
one  hand  and  laceration  on  the  other.  Growing  strength,  with  more 
pow^erful  w’eapoms  of  offence,  may  present  evolution  of  conduct,  ap> 
pearing  at  length  in  fiercest  encounters.  But  such  ev'olution  is  not 
in  tire  direction  of  moralit\q  nor  is  it  any  help  towmrd  the  evolution 
of  thought  bearing  on  higher  conduct. 

j^sothing  can  conceal — or  even  materially  obscure — the  mstness  of 
the  contrast  involved  when  w^e  pass  from  sucli  conflict  to  actions  which 
come  within  the  ethical  region.  We  are  introduced  into  a  new 
sphere — as  Mr.  Spencer  has  said,  it  is  introduction  “  by  antithesis” 
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(p.  lb).  But  “  antithesis’’  is  not  to  be  found  in  evolution  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  and  action.  The  evolution  which  leads  to  in¬ 
creased  power  of  attack  does  not  at  the  same  time  lead  to  restraint 
upon^  the  disposition  to  be  violent.  It  cannot  warrantablv  be  said 
that  this  imperfectly  evolved  conduct  irdrocluces  us  .  ‘  .  .  to 

conduct  that  is  perfectly  evolved,”  meaning  by  that  last  expression 
pnduct  which  does  not  seek  to  injure,  but  expressly  shuns  ail  such 
injury,  as  deserving  the  condemnation  of  every  intelligent  beino*.  In 
gi”Dg  emphasis  to  this,  we  are  not  overlooking  the  fact  tli^t  men 

hr]TniiT  ”^'^^i^«ally-under  the  sweep  of  angV  passion  act  even 
brutally  In  such  brutal  conduct,  too  often  to  be  deplored  in  the 
painful  regulations  of  domestic  life,  we  have  the  evolution  of  conduct 
witfiout  antimsis.  e  have  evolution  in  accordance  with  the  line  of 
progress  previously  traced  ;  but  this  is  not  evolution  toward  ethical 
conduct,  but  m  an  opposite  direction.  It  is,  indeed,  true  as  Mr. 
bpencer  says,  that  ''  coatemplating  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends 
which  niiss  completeness,  because  they  cannot  be  made  by  one  crea¬ 
ture  without  other  creatures  being  prevented  from  makino*  them 
raises  the  thought  of  adjustments  such  that  each  creature  may  make 
rn preventing  them  from  being  made  by  other  creatures” 
(p.  lb).  But  such  a  statement  is  not  the  product  of  an  evolution  the- 

restricted  to  progress  of  conduct  in  accordance 
accreaited  law  of  advance,  but  is  directed  on  something 
?rni  f  suggestion  is  not  the  product  of  a  philosophy 

basis.  This  is  a  process  of  cutting  down  the 
thicket  whic^  hinders  progress,  instead  of  discovering  a  philosophic 
pathway.  We  may,  indeed,  “  contemplate”  the  survival  of  th^hUest 
by  destruction  of  the  weaker,  wdiich  had  struggled  for  existence 
while  strength  remained,  and  we  may  regard  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
ivor  as  no  fit  course  for  rnan.  To  us  there  may  arise  the  thoucrlit  of 
action  more  admirably  serving  an  adjustment  of  the  rhdits 
and  interests  of  others.  But  the  contemplating  of  the  action  of 

of  thoughts  concerning  a 
nobler  line  of  action,  are  no  illustrations  of  evolution  of  corduct  • 

anv  m  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 

an>  inatenals  supplied  by  an  evolution  theory.  Or,  to  put  the  ob- 

tbe  h  'n  form,  moral  conduct  which  scrupulously  shuns  in¬ 

flict, on  of  injury  wnnot  be  described  as  “  that  form  which  vnii^Zl 
Wilf  «ss«™es  during  the  last  stages  of  its  cwohition”  p  oof 
a  o  gianling  c.iat  conduct  is  a  whole,  and  moral  activity  a  part  of 
that  wiiole.  It  ,s  impossible  to  find  any  sense  in  which  moral  action 
can  be  described  as  a  form  which  universal  conducl  L™mes!!^as^f 

ethiefj  forSsff  actividyT' 

Froin  this  dfiemma  I  pass  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  treatment  of  r/oocl  and 
bad  conduct.  There  is  no  need  for  lingering  over  the  fact  flmt  very 
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large  application  is  found  for  the  word  good.  We  have  things  which 
are  good  ;  good  in  the  action  of  physical  forces ;  good  service  from 
the  lower  animals  ;  and  we  have  a  vast  variety  of  applications  for  the 
descriptive  term  among  the  actions  of  man  toward  his  fellow-man. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  wide  application  of  the  word  that  Socrates  so 
often  pressed  the  question,  Good  for  what  ?  Good  conduct  is  vast 
in  range  and  complexity.  This  reference  to  a  wider  sense  of  good¬ 
ness  in  conduct  does  not,  however,  help  us  toward  an  explanation  of 
moral  distinctions,  but  presses  into  view  a  woise  perpiexity  than  that 
which  has  just  occupied  attention.  If  there  are  such  varied  shades 
of  meaning  included  under  the  general  term  good  conduct,  how  do  we 
explain  the  explicit  restriction  of  the  right  in  action — the  definition 
of  moral  good— and  how  comes  it  that  we  assign  a  species  of  sacred- 
ness  to  moral  actions,  attaching  special  importance  to  moral  sanc¬ 
tion?  I  am  willing,  at  this  point,  to  waive  all  cpiestions  concerning 
“  conscience,”  and  also  concerning  a  Divine  authority  imposing  and 
enforcing  moral  law.  We  may  leave  these  out  of  view  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  we  may  consider  singly  this  question.  How  can  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  sentient  life,  with  power  of  abstract  intelligence  superadded, 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  moral  distinctions?  How  have  some 
actions  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  under  the  name 
“  morals  ”? 

With  Mr.  Spencer  the  good  in  conduct  is  the  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sentient  existence.  With 
him,  as  with  all  who  adopt  the  evolution  basis,  the  good  in  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  agreeable  ;  in  action,  that  \vhich  contributes  to  agree 
able  experience.  No  one  will  hesitate  in  allowing  that  the  agreeable 
is  good,  for  that  is  only  to  define  the  agreeable  b}-  another  word  ac¬ 
cepted  as  synonymous.  Whether  the  agreeable  is  synonymous  with 
all  good  is  a  question  which  awaits  solution.  Xow,  as  seniiency  or 
sensibility  depends  upon  external  influence,  Mr.  Spencer  treats  of  the 
good  by  reference  to  existing  interests.  According  to  him,  the  first 
set  of  adjustments  is,  “  those  subserving  individual  life  X\\o  second, 
“  those  which  subserve  the  rearing  of  offspring  the  third  includes 
‘  ‘  the  deeds  by  which  men  affect  one  another.  ’  ’  Taking,  then,  good  as 
designating  the  common  end,  as  well  as  the  conduct  which  leads  to 
that  end,  there  is,  according  to  this  view,  a  threefold  aspect  of  human 
good- — personal  good  ;  the  good  of  offspring,  which  is  in  a  sense 
only  an  expansion  of  personal  good  ;  and  the  good  of  others,  or  of 
mankind  around  us.  AW  this  is  clear  and  indubitable.  If  the  agree¬ 
able  is  “  good” — as  we  all  admit  it  to  be — it  is  good  wheresoever  and 
by  whomsoever  experienced.  If,  however,  there  be  experience  of  an 
agreeable  kind,  that  is,  “good”  in  the  sense  indicated,  associated 
with  action  which  in  a  quite  different  sense  we  name  “  badf'  that  is, 
trrong — and  this  also  is  unquestionable — this  is  a  disturbing  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  present  treatment  of  ethical  data,  though  I  shall  not 
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here  dwell  upon  it.  Meanwhile  let  us  concentrate  on  this— that 
there  are  three  distinct  circles  of  personality  with  which  coudiicl  is 
concerned,  in  order  to  realize  what  is  generally  regarded  as  “  good  ” 
in  life.  These  are  self,  offspring,  and  persons  standing  in  no  closer 
lelation  to  us  than  that  of  fellow-nien.  This  may  be  taken  as  ijrnor- 
ing  the  ties  of  kindled  \  but  no  serious  criticism  need  rt'st  on  this 
ground,  as  the  threefold  distribution  sufficiently  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  argument.  Regarding  these  three,  then,  as  sufficiently 
representative,  it  would  seem  that  the  agreeable  is  of  the  same  xalue 
in  the  experience  of  all  three  classes,  for  the  agreeable  is  the  ao’ree- 
able  Avherever  experienced,  and  the  agreeable  is  the  “good.”  ""Sut 
Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  treat  of  varying  degrees  of  clearness  in 
recognizing  its  presence  and  in  emphasizing  the  fact.  The  reo^ard  to 
the  agreeable  is  much  more  prompt  when  personal  satisfaction  is  the 
end  of  our  actions,  and  yet  we  much  more  praise  actions  as  “  mor¬ 
ally  good  ”  which  seek  the  benefit  of  others.  Mr.  Spencer  here 
points  to  the  fact  that  our  “  ethical  judgments”  are  mucli  more  ex¬ 
plicit  and  obvious  with  one  class  of  cases  than  with  another.  Those 
passed  on  self-regarding  acts  are  ordinarily  little  emphasized,”  and 
are  sometimes  obscure  in  application.  On  turning  to  the  second 
class,  “we  no  longer  find  any  obscurity  in  the  application  of  the 
words  good  and  bad.”  ''Most  emphatic,  however,  are  the  aoplica- 
tioDs  of  the  words  good  and  bad  to  conduct  throuerhout  that  third 
division,  comprising  the  deeds  by  which  men  affe^ct  one  another” 
tp.  24).  lhat  this  distinction  of  clearness  and  emphasis  in  the  history 
of  our  moral  judgments  is  strictly  accurate,  being  upheld  bv  a  laro-e 
body  of  evidence,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt.  But  the  fact  tefls 
adversely  for  a  theory  which  takes  it  as  the  underlying  assumption 
of  all  ethical  judgments  that  the  agreeable  is  the  one  necessary  and 
uniform  test  of  the  right.^  For,  on  this  assumption,  the  agreeableness 
connected  with  the  attainment  of  personal  advantage  should  be  at 
least  as  clear  as  the  fact  of  agreeableness  to  ofisprino-  or  to  our  fel 
low-men  generally,  when  their  interests  are  promoted.  On  the  fun¬ 
damental  assumption  of  a  happiness  theory,  there  should  be  no  elhi- 
cal  judgments  so  direct,  unhesitating,  and  emphatic  as  those  which 
pr^ounce  upon  the  actions  contributing  to  personal  satisfaction. 

Row,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  there  is  less  inclination  to  em- 
phasize  the  moral  quality  of  actions  bearing  on  personal  happiness? 

^  answer  is  this  :  “  Those  ethical  judgments  we  pass  in 
self-iegardmg  ac.s  are  ordinarily  so  little  emphasized  ;  partly  be- 
promptings  of  the  self-regard ing  desires,  generally  strong 
enou,.,!!  do  not  need  moral  enforcement,  and  partly  because  the 
promptings  of  tlie^  other-, -egarding  desires,  less^  string,  an^of ten 
oveiridden,  ao  n^a  moral  enforcement"  (p,  23).  Tlie  facts  ate  as 
Air.  bpencer  states,  but  they  are  unavailing  for  the  contemplated 
purpose.  Attention  is  turned  aside  to  the  need  for  special  enforce' 
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ment  of  certain  actions.  It  is  directed  on  the  impulse  which  leads  to 
the  pursuing  of  such  lines  of  conduct,  or  the  absence  of  it.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  an  inipoitant  fact  for  the  ethical  student  that  men  are  much 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  happiness  than  their  neighb'ois’  in¬ 
terests.  And  if  ou^-  praise  is  directed  upon  personal  merit,  we  may 
speciall.y  commend  the  man  who  rises  abo^re  the  impulse  to  seek  Ids 
own  good  in  order  to  benefit  another.  But,  admitting  this,  it  still 
remains  true  that  if  the  agreeable  is  the  sole  test  of  tlie  moralh^  right, 
the  clearest  and  most  strongly  emphasized  moral  judgments  should 
be  those  directed  upon  the  actions  which  gain  personal  gratitication. 
But  as  the  opposite  is  the  case,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  agree¬ 
able  is  not  the  basis  of  moral  distinctions. 

The  statement  that  the  promptings  within  us  to  seek  the  happiness 
of  others  “need  moral  enforcement,”  leads  to  the  wider  and  more 
important  statement,  that  ”  conduct  which  seeks  the  good  of  others  is 
ULOst  emphatically  termed  good''  (p.  25).  How,  then,  is  this?  Why 
should  it  be  ?  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  theory 
that  “  the  good  is  universally  the  pleasurable”  (p.  30).  For  if  it  be, 
there  can  be  no  rational  warrant  for  distinguishing  the  conduct 
which  seeks  the  good  of  others,  as  somehow  higher  than  the  conduct 
which  has  for  its  end  our  own  good.  All  actions  producing  equal 
happiness  must,  on  this  theory,  be  equally  right.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  seeking  the  good  of  others  is  specially  commended  by 
men.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Xot  because  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  sole 
good,  for  in  that  case  the  maxim  would  hold  equcdly  for  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  another.  On  this  basis,  it  could  make 
no  difference  whether  the  agreeable  experience  were  that  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  or  of  another.  The  real  explanation  of  the  superiority  as¬ 
signed  to  action  having  for  its  end  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  is  this 
— that  man,  as  an  intelligent  moral  agent,  finds  himself  the  custodian 
of  the  good  of  others.  There  is  this  marked  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  that  a  man  has  his  own  pleasure  at  his  disposal,  to  part  with  as 
he  will,  while  the  happiness  of  others  is  in  his  power  under  an  entirely 
different  condition  or  law  of  activity,  requiring  him  not  to  abate  it, 
but  to  increase  it  as  he  has  opportunity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  every 
man  recognizes  a  law  of  self-denial  as  the  law  of  rational  life.  An}'' 
theory  which  fails  to  place  Benevolence  in  this  independent  and  abso¬ 
lute  position  reduces  moiaiity  to  a  more  or  less  discriminating  phase 
of  self-seeking. 

There  remains  the  deeper  question.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  ac¬ 
tions  most  commonly  and  most  emphatically  commended  are  actions 
which  most  need  to  be  enforced  ?  But  this  question  Mr.  Spencer 
docs  not  discuss,  and  it  may  be  passed  widi  this  remark,  that  it  waits 
solution,  not  only  as  a  single  question,  but  as  an  inquir}^  bringing  in 
its  train  a  whole  series  of  problems  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  good 
life— problems  in  the  discussing  of  which  the  Greek,  philosophers 
wei'j  specially  strong. 
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It  is  time  now  to  coosider  Mr.  Spencer’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
upholders  of  an  absolute  morality.  “  The  moralist  who  tliiiiks  this 
conduct  intrinsically  good,  and  that  intrinsically  bad,  if  pushed 
liome,  has  no  choice  but  to  fall  bac^k  on  their  pleasure-givinir  and 
pain-giving  effects.  To  prove  this,  it  needs  but  to  observe  how  im¬ 
possible  it  would  be  to  think  of  them  as  we  do,  if  their  elfe(;ts  wc  re 
reversed”  (p.  31).  If  the  upholders  of  absolute  morality  could  be  so 
easilv  disposed  of  as  this  implies,  we  should  not  have  had  argumen¬ 
tation  maintained  for  ages  on  the  true  philosophy  of  moral  distinc¬ 
tions.  Easy  modes  for  disposing  of  the  controversies  of  the  a^-es  are 
not  usually  reliable.  The  proof  here  offered  in  refutation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  absolute  morality  is  of  the  very  slenderest  kind.  Only  sup¬ 
pose  the  effects  reversed,  says  our  author,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
actions  are^  not  intrinsically  of  the  character  we  assign  to  them. 

Suppose,  he  says,  ^  that  gashes  and  bruises  caused  agreeable  sen¬ 
sations,  and  brought  in  their  train  increased  power  of"  doin«- work 
and  leceiving  enjoyment,  should  we  regard  assault  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  at  present?”  (p.  31).  When  murder  turns  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else  than  killing,  and  falsehood  something  else  than  deception, 
we  shall  have  to  adjust  our  vocabulary  to  the  unexpected  change  ; 
but  we  shall  not  tliereby  show  that  pleasure-giving  or  pain-giviu^j* 
enects  alone  decide  moral  distinctions,  and  it  Avill  remain  true  as  at 
present,  that  infliction  of  injury  and  deception  of  others  are  actions 
intrinsically  wrong,  whether  the  pain  consequent  upon  them  be 
great  or  small.  ^  If  murder  tended  to  the  Iengthenin<»*  of  life  w^e 
should  think  of  it  otherwise  than  w^e  do  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should 
have  a  use  of  the  word  ”  murder  ”  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  as¬ 
signed  by  present^  usage,  and  our  thoughts  concerning  the  taking 

remain  as  at  present.  This  play  over 
usage  m  speech  obscures  the  question  and  explains  nothino'  How 
comes  It  that  we  regard  the  destruction  of  human  life  as  iniquity 
wdiile  mankind  agrees- to  a  daily  slaughter  of  animals?  The  real 
problem  is.  How  come  w^e  to  think  as  we  do  of  murder  or  deceit  ? 
What  rational  explanation  can  be  given  of  our  thoughts^  We  are 
agreed  in  our  understanding  that  murdering  is  wilful  taking  away  of 
the  life  of  another,  and  that  deceit  is  a  wilful  misleading  of  another. 

^  We  admit  that  the  two  actions  described  under  the  names  ”  murder” 
and  ‘  deceit”  could  not  be  interpreted  without:  reference  to  their  con¬ 
sequences,  for  both  are  actions  done  to  others.  Nevertheless  the 
pleasure  of  the  consequences  is  not  the  measure  of  our  thoughts  It 
is  this  fact  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  faced,  and  which  is  essential 
to  the  discussion.  So  far  is  our  mode  of  thinking  from  bein^^  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  consequences  which  follow,  that  two  men  might  lose 
their  lives  by  the  hands  of  twm  of  their  fellows  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  we  should  call  the  one  a  case  of  murder,  the  other  a 
case  of  accidental  death.  Thus  it  appears  that  w^e  think  as  we  do, 
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not  merely  bj'  reference  to  conseqnencefi,  but  also  to  the  intention  of 
the  agent  and  a  rational  law  of  self-direction.  A  moral  action  is 
something  more  than  ap])eais  to  an  on-looker,  man  may  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  statements  made  by  two  }3eisons  in  succession,  yet  in  the 
one  case  we  may  charge  the  narrator  v\ith  deceit,  in  the  oilier  we 
may  acctuit  the  nariator  of  complicity.  There  was  exactly  the  same 
result  in  both  cases  ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  was  deceit,  in  ihe 
other  there  was  not.  AVe  think  of  the  actions  as  we  do  bv  reference 
to  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  moral  action  was  the  thing  con¬ 
templated.  To  ignore  this  is  merely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts 
and  attempt  explanations  while  looking  only  at  a  part  of  the  thing  to 
be  exulained.  'U'rongness  in  conduct  is  not  measured  according  to 
amount  of  suffering  attendant  on  the  action,  nor  is  rightness  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  attendant  happiness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  man 
proposing  to  construct  a  theory  of  ethics  who  can  ignore  conse¬ 
quences  ;  assuredly  no  intuitionalist  proposes  to  do  anything  so  ab¬ 
surd  ;  but  to  include  all  ethical  data  within  happiness  is  to  exclude 
v/hat  every  moral  agent  must  recognize  as  belonging  to  morality.  In 
regarding  ethical  data  as  essentially  connected  with  mere  sentient  ex- 
istence.'we  may  keep  some  hold  on  the  lower  phases  of  animal  life, 
which  the  evolutionist  cannot  abandon  ;  but  we  lose  hold  of  the 
higher  reaches  of  intelligent  life,  where  morality  becomes  possible. 
Consequences  may  even  b.e  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  injury  to 
another  be  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  worth  dwelling  upon,  yet  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  regarded  bj^  us  as  absolutely  wrong.  In  like  manner,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  from  an  action  may  be  so  small  that  we  should  feel 
reluctance  in  assigning  distinct  importance  to  it,  yet  the  action  is 
commended  as  right,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  agent.  It  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  “  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  life  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  bring 
a  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling”  (p.  27)  ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
to  say  that  life  is  agreeable  when  it  is  agreeable,  which  is  self-evi¬ 
dently  true,  but  worthless  as  a  help  toward  the  discovery  of  ethical 
data.  A  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling  may  be  interpreted  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  leaving  scope  for  great  diversities  in  the  ideal  of  life.  To 
levive  the  reproach  of  the  “  pig  philosophy”  (p.  46)  is  not  agreeable  : 
but  a  vague  formula  which  will  suit  animal  even  more  readily  tiian 
human  life  has  the  responsibility  of  pointing  the  eye  down  the  scale. 
And  if,  as  .Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  most  admirably  said,  “  it  is  better  to  be  a 
human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied”  (“  Utilitarianism,  ”p.  14), 
vre  need  something  higher  than  ”  a  surplus  of  the  agreeable”  as  the 
formula  for  moral  life. 

The  further  Mr.  Spencer  advances  in  his  criticism  of  rival  theories, 
the  weaker  his  own  position  appears.  His  classification  of  these 
theories  in  itself  betravs  want  of  searching:  analysis,  and  conse- 
quent  deficiency^  in  critical  treatment.  He  say^s ;  “Ethical  systems 
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are  roughly  distiuguisliMble  according  as  they  take  for  tlieir  cardinal 
ideas  (1)  the  character  of  the  agent  ;  (2)  the  nature  of  his  motisx*  • 
(3)  the  quality  of  his  deeds  ;  (4)  the  results”  (p.  32).  Tiiis  is  a  classi- 
ncation  of  ethical  theories  completely  untenable.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  vindicate  it  by  any  enumeration  of  moral  philosophers  or  of 
ethical  schemes.  A  glance  at  the  classification  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  wants  logical  cohesion.  For  example,  if  we  take  number  3, 
“  the  quality  of  his  deeds,”  what  ethical  theory  is  there  which  does 
not  profess  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  agent’s  deeds?  How 
could  there  be  an  ethical  theory  without  this  as  its  primary  purpose  ? 
How  could  we,  for  example,  otherwise  describe  a  Utilitarian  theory, 
enumerated  under  number  4,  “  the  results,”  than  as  a  theory  which 
seeks  to  determine  the  quality  of  a  man’s  deeds  bv  their  results? 
Again,  by  what  contrivance  can  we  separate  a  man’s  motive  from 
the  nature  of  his  deed,  or  propose  to  regard  a  moral  action  otherwise 
than  as  involving  7noUve,  act,  and  end?  And,  once  more,  how^  can 
the  character  of  the  agent  be  the  standard  of  ethical  distinctions,  or 
how  can  we  judge  of  any  man’s  character,  ”  save  by  the  qualit}^  of 
his  deeds  i  Or,  if  w^e  contemplate  the  ideal  of  character  as  the  end 
tow^ard  which  men  are  to  strive  by  persistent  effort,  how  can  men 
aim  at  this  without  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  their  actions  ^ 
This  fourfold  classification  of  “  the  standards  of  different  moral 
schools”  shows  a  disregard  of  the  common  characteristics  of  all  ethi¬ 
cal  theories,  and  fails  to  mark  out  their  distinguishinof  features. 

How,  then,  can  such  a  classification  be  illustrated?  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  theory  which  can  be  placed  under  number  1,  as  finding 
the  standard  of  right  actions  in  ”  the  character  of  the  agent.”  Plato 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  are  named  here,  but  no  reference  is  given  to 
any  part  of  the  works  of  either  in  support  of  the  description.  Mr. 
bpencer  sa^x.  It  is  strange  that  a  notion  so  abstract  as  that  of  per¬ 
fection,  01  a  certain  ideal  completeness  of  nature,  should  ever  have 
been  thought  one  from  which  a  system  of  guidance  can  be  evolved 
as  It  was  in  a  general  way  by  Plato,  and  more  distinctly  by  Jonathaii 
Edwards  (p.  32).  Plato  did  point  to  an  ideal  excellence  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  men  should  strive  to  reach  ;  but  he  did  so  only  as  Socrates 
had  done  befoie  him,  as  Aristotle  did  after  him,  and  as  every  moral¬ 
ist  must  do,  whatever  be  his  theory  of  the  standard  of  moral  distinc- 
tions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  Plato  made  the  ”  notion 

fram  which  a  system  of  guidance  can  be 
evolved.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  leading  conception  pervading  the 

Kepublic,  that  the  government  of  reason  is  the  essential  condition 
for  the  right  guidance  of  conduct,  in  order  to  see  how  far  Plato  w'as 
from  presenting  an  abstracit  notion  of  perfection  as  that  from  which 
a  system  of  guidance  w^as  to  be  evolved.  Or,  to  be  more  specific  wx 
i^ve  only  to  refer  to  the  Fourth  Book,  where  he  concentrates  upon 
'  the  theory  of  moral  life,  and  consider  his  account  of  the  Cardinal 
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Virtues,  Wisdom,  Courage,  Temperance,  and  Justice  (“  Ecpublic,”  B. 
iv.,  428-33).  When  he  maintains  that  man  is  to  be  guided  by  liis 
reason,  and  that,  so  guided,  he  will  cherish  the  right  kind  of  fear, 
and  will  keep  pleasure  and  passion  in  subjection,  and  will  do  his  own 
part  in  society  well,  carefull}^  guarding  tlie  rights  and  opportunities 
of  others  for  doing  the  same,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  abstract  no¬ 
tion  of  perfection,  but  with  definite  laws  of  life.  It  is  b}^  persistent 
regard  to  these  that  man  is  to  advance  toward  perfection,  discover¬ 
ing  that  virtue  is  the  harmony  of  the  soul. 

When  we  take  Jonathan  Edwards,  we  do  not  find  any  example  of 
the  class  of  writers  described,  for  while  he  points  to  perfection  as  the 
end  to  be  sought,  he  deals  expressly  with  certain  qualities  and  acts  of 
the  mind  as  constituting  virtue,  and  maintains  that  “  true  virtue 
most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general.  ”  (”  Dis¬ 

sertation  Concerning  the  Mature  of  True  Virtue,”  chap,  i.) 

I  shall  advance  only  one  consideration  more  in  criticism  of  the 
fundamental  part  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  discussion  of  ethical  data,  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  account  of  the  intuitional  theory.  The  description  of  the 
theory  is  singular,  and  the  representative  selected  no  les&  so.  ”  By 
the  intuitional  theory  I  here  mean,  not  that  which  recognizes  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inherited  effects  of  continued  experiences,  the  feelings 
of  likings  and  aversions  we  have  to  acts  of  certain  kinds  ;  but  I  nn  an 
the  theory  which  regards  such  feelings  as  divinely  given,  and  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  results  experienced  by  self  or  ancestors.  ‘  There  is, 
therefore,’  says  Hutcheson,  ‘as  each  one  by  close  attention  and 
reflection  may  convince  himself,  a  natural  and  immediate  determina¬ 
tion  to  approve  certain  affections,  and  actions  consequent  upon 
them’  ”  (p.  38).  This  description  of  an  intuitional  theory  is  at  fault 
in  every  particular.  There  js  not,  I  imagine,  a  single  representative 
of  an  intuitional  philosophy  who  would  accept  the  account  here 
given  of  intuitionalism.  This  theory  in  seeking  to  account  for  our 
mode  of  distinguishing  moral  quality  in  actions  does  not  refer  to 
“  feelings  of  liking  and  aversion,”  but  exclusively  to  the  rational  na¬ 
ture,  alleging  that  our  reason  contemplates  self-evident  truth.  As 
the  theory  does  not  attempt  to  explain  moral  distinctions  by  pointing 
to  ”  such  feelings”  as  those  described,  it  cannot  speak  of  ”  such  feel¬ 
ings  as  divinely  given”  to  man  for  his  guidance.  But  an  intuitional 
theory  holds,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says  in  the  negative  clause  with  which 
his  statement  opens,  that  self-evident  truths  are  not  ‘‘  the  inherited 
effects  of  continued  experiences.”  Intuitionalism  declares  that  self- 
evident  truth  was  as  clearly  recognized  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it 
is  now  ;  and  that  it  is  as  clearly  perceived  now  as  it  will  be  two 
thousand  years  hence.  The  theory  holds  that  we  may  just  as  rea¬ 
sonably  speak  of  improving,  developing,  or  evolving  mathematical 
axioms  “by  the  inherited  effects  of  continued  experiences,”  as  we 
may  speak  of  improving,  developing,  or  evolving  tlie  maxims  of 
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moral  life  by  such  means.  Here  is  a  clear  enough  line  of  attack  for 
the  opponents  of  the  theoiy  ;  but  Hr.  Spencer’s  criticism  is  utterly 
wide  of  the  mark.  Further,  it  is  not  distinctiv^e  of  an  intuitional 
theory  to  regard  the  power  of  intuition  “  as  divinely  given,”  any 
more  than  it  is  distinctive  of  a  utilitarian  theory  to  be  atheistic. 
Whether  the  upholder  of  either  theory  is  theistic  or  athei^^tic  in  his 
theory  of  the  universe  must  depend  upon  other  grounds  altogether. 
These  other  grounds  being  recognized,  however,  it  may  be  more 
natural  for  the  atheistic  thinker  to  be  utilitarian  in  ethical  theory, 
and  probably — though  that  is  less  certain — more  natural  for  the  theist 
to  be  intuitional  in  ethics.  But  if  the  intuitionalist  in  morals  refer 
the  power  of  intuition  to  a  Divine  source,  he  does  this  not  at  all  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  intuition,  but  simply  as  he  regards 
the  five  senses,  the  reasoning  power,  memory,  and  benevolent  dispo¬ 
sition  as  divinely  given. 

The  selection  of  Hutcheson  as  the  representative  of  intuitionalism 
is  not  easily  explained.  He  did,  indeed,  hold  that  our  recognition  of 
moral  distinctions  is  not  the  result  of  ”  inherited  effects  of  continued 
experiences.”  He  did  hold,  as  expressed  in  the  quotation  given, 
“a  natural  and  immediate  determination  to  approve  certain  affec¬ 
tions  and  actions.  ”  But  Hutcheson  belonged  to  a  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  maintaining,  along  with 
Shaftesbury,  the  doctrine  of  ”  a  moral  sense,”  and  showing  signs  of 
a  tendency  to  pass  on  to  a  form  of’ theory  in  which  more  is  assigned 
to  the  rational  nature.  His  distinctive  theoiy  of  our  knowledge  of 
moral  quality  in  action  is  stated  thus  :  ‘‘We  must  then  certainly 
have  other  perceptions  of  moral  actions  than  those  of  advantage  ; 
and  that  power  of  receiving  these  perceptions  may  be  called  a  moral 
sense,  since  the  definition  agrees  to  it — viz.,  a  determination  of  the 
mind  to  receive  any  idea  from  the  presence  of  an  object  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  us  independently  of  our  will.”  ^  3[ore  recent  thought  has 
not  favored  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  ;  but  the  intuitional  school 
have  preferred  the  view,  as  Hr,  J.  S.  Hill  accurately  described  it, 
‘‘  that  our  moral  faculty  supplies  us  only  with  the  general  princioles 
of  moral  judgments.”  For,  as  Hr.  Hill  states  in  contrasting  the 
positions  of  the  intuitional  and  experiential  schools,  ”  they  both  agree 
that  the  morality  of  an  individual  action  is  not  a  question  of  direct 
perception,  but  of  the  application  of  a  law  to  an  individual  case,”  the 
intuitionalist  holding  that  ”  the  principles  of  morals  are  evident 
a  priori,  requiring  nothing  to  command  assent,  except  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  be  understood.”  f  This  describes  the  present  phase 
of  intuitional  doctrine,  and  it  seems  strange  that  i\[r.  Spencer  did  not 
introduce  it  in  place  of  the  quotation  from  Hutcheson,  and  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  make  account  of  Butler,  and  Reid,  and  Kant. 


♦  All  Inquiry  concerning  Mor.il  Good  and  Evii,  sect.  1.  t  Utilitarianism,  p,  3. 
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On  the  grounds  thus  presented  in  criticism  of  tlie  earlier  portion  of 
“  The  Data  of  Ethics,”  it  seems  to  me  that  r^lr.  Spencer’s  own  theory 
fails  to  account  for  the  facts  which  he  himself  recognizes  as  coming 
within  the  moral  sphere  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  intuitional  theory,  and  consequently  his 
criticism  of  it  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark. 

H.  Calderwood,  in  Contemporary  Review, 


THE  CHARACTER  AXD  WRITIA^GS  OF  CYRUS  THE 

GREAT. 

TYriten'GS  of  Cyrus  !  the  reader  may  exclaim  ;  do  such  exist  ?  Have 
we  really  any  thing  authentic  from  die  hand  of  this  great  conquering 
chief,  whose  historv  reads  like  a  mvth  in  Herodotus,  and  like  a 
romance  in  Xenophon  ?  AVas  the  “  Warrior  King,”  who  nearly  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  overran  Asia  from  the  Suliman 
Mountains  to  the  Hlgean  Sea,  everywhere  heating  down  opposition, 
and  welding  one  half  of  the  Eastern  continent  into  an  empire,  an 
author  no  less  than  a  SvOldier,  a  ”  learned  clerk”  no  less  than  a 
”  Hammer  of  Xations”  ?  Kings  in  the  olden  time  were  more  apt  to 
write  their  histories  in  blood  than  ink — the  sword  was  more  familiar 
to  their  hand  than  the  pen  or  stylus — not  often  did  they  drop  the  one 
to  assume  the  other,  or  pause  in  their  career  of  havoc  and  slaughter 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  graces  of  literary  composition. 
Still,  there  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  David,  the  “man 
of  blood,”  who  built  up  an  empire  which  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  by  a  long  series  of  successful 
wars,  wielded  nevertheless  “  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,”  and  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  “the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.” 
Three  early  Egyptian  kings  are  said  by  Manetho  to  have  composed 
treatises.  The  literary  tastes  of  Orodes,  the  conqueror  of  Crassus, 
and  of  Chosroes  Anushirvan  are  well  known.  Cyrus  the  Great  can¬ 
not,  let  it  be  at  once  confessed,  compete  with  such  monarchs  as 
these.  It  is  not  literature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  vrith 
which  he  stands  connected.  But  still,  he  has  left  writings.  There 
exist,  on  cla}'  or  stone,  three  inscriptions  or  pieces  of  writing  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  time,  of  which  he  is  in  our  opinion  to  be  considered  the 
author  ;  and  there  exist  two  documents,  embodied  in  the  literature 
of  the  Jews,  which  we  believe  to  be  also  faithful  translations  of 
decrees  or  proclamations,  put  forth  in  his  reign  and  with  his 
authority.  These  five  documents  constitute  the  “  writings”  whereto 
we  propose  to  call  attention  in  the  present  paper,  and  from  them,  in 
their  combination,  we  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  throw  quite  a 
new  light  on  the  character  of  the  great  Persian  monarch. 

o  o 
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There  are,  howe\rer,  one  or  two  preliminar}^  objections  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves,  ])efore  adducing  the  documents  them¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  said  that  the  writings  are  not  really  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Cyrus,  but  of  his  ministers,  and  that  consequently  they  throw 
no  light  at  all  on  the  personal  character  or  disposition  of  the  king. 
And  it  may  be  held,  as  indeed  it  has  been  held  of  some  of  them,  that 
their  language  has  been  so  colored  by  passing  through  the  medium 
of  a  foreign  tongue  as  to  render  them  an  unsafe  basis  for  speculations 
such  as  those  on  which  we  propose  to  enter. 

We  meet  the  first  objection  by  remarking  that,  though  royal  proc¬ 
lamations  would  not  nowadays,  and  among  ourselves,  be  niucli  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  disposition  of  a  monarch,  yet  in  the  despotic  East,  where 
kings  “  govern”  as  well  as  “  reign,”  and  with  a  king  possessing  the 
originality  and  vigor  of  mind  which  all  agree  in  assigning  to  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  case  would  be  different.  Even  modern  Turkish  hatts 
are  some  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  an  Abdul  Aziz  or  an  Abdul- 
Hamid.  Decrees  of  such  energetic  Persian  monarchs  as  Cyrus,  Cam- 
byses,  Darius  Hystaspes,  are,  ti  fortiori,  of  weight,  and  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  really  emanating  from  themselves.  They  run  in  the  first 
person  ,  and  no  subiect  whatever  his  rank,  would  dare  to  put  into 
his  royal  master’s  mouth  any  w^ords  or  phrases  which  did  not  ex¬ 
press  his  known  mind  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  proclamation.  To 
make  the  great  king  say  to  his  subjects  that  which  he  had  not  wished 
to  say,  would,  if  discovered,  be  a  capital  offence  ;  and  men  were  too 

anxious  about  keeping  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders  to  run  such  a 
risk. 

^  Much  ihe  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  supposed  “  color¬ 
ing”  of  a  de-^ee  in  the  process  of  translation.  The  translation  of 
state  documents  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Persian  governmental  sys¬ 
tem,  and  there  must  have  been  a  class  of  officials  trained  to  the  duty, 
who  no  doubt  knew  their  business.  The  documents  wdiich  we  pds* 
sess  in  two  or  three  languages  {e.g.,  the  Behistuu  Inscription)  are 
translated  very  carefully  indeed.  An  interpreter  would  know  that  he 
might  have  to  answer  with  his  head  for  any  important  mistake  that 
he  made,  and  wouldffie  vigilant  accordingly.  It  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  impiobable  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  any  royal  decree  or  proc¬ 
lamation  would  have  been  seriously  affected  by  translation  under  any 
of  the  early  Persian  monarchs. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  We  proceed  now^  to  adduce  the  doc¬ 
uments.  And,  first  of  all,  we  will  bring  forward  the  shortest.  This 
is  a  bilingual  legend,  in  the^  Persian  cuneiform  writing,  and  the  (so- 
called)  Median,  still  remaining  in  its  original  position  on  the  iambs  of 
a  gateT\  ay,*  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  remarkable  tomb  at 

•  The  inscription  is  repeated  four  several  ’imes  on  jaml)s  and  id lasters  without 
any  variations  except  slight  ones  in  the  form  of  the  letters.  See  Rich’s  “Journey 
to  Perscpolis,’  pi.  xii.  ^ 
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Murgab  in  Southern  Persia,  wherein  most  modern  travellers  and 
scholars  have  recognized  the  “  Tomb  of  Cyrus,”  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Arrian.*'^  It  runs  in  the  Persian,  thus  : 

Adam  Knrnsb,  Klipbaya- 
thi,ya,  Hakhamanishiya.” 

Or  “  I  (am.)  Cyrus,  the  King,  the  AcliEemenian.  ”  Underneath  is  a 
winged  figure,  robed,  and  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  head-dress, 
which  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  represent  the  monarch,  but  may 
possibly  be  his  protecting  genius.  The  inscription  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  extreme  simplicity.  "Whereas  other  Persian  monarchs 
delight  in  multiplying  their  titles,  calling  thems.elves — ”  the  Great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  Persia,  and  the  King  of  the 
provinces,”  f  or  “  the  King,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
King  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  and  the  supporter  also  of  this 
great  world,”  %  Cyrus,  the  conqueror,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is 
content  with  the  bare  title  of  “  King”  {KlLslidyalhiya ,  whence,  by 
curtailment,  the  modern  shah).  Again,  whereas  others  commonly 
give  their  pedigree,  tracing  themselves  up  through  sev^erai  steps  to 
Achaemenes,  Arsames,  or  Hystaspes,  Cyrus  here  names  no  ancestor, 
but  simply  boasts  himself  an  “  Achsemenian.  ”  Whether  he  under¬ 
stood  by  this,  as  Darius  did,  actual  descent  from  a  man  named 
Achaemenes  {HakJidmanish'),  is  uncertain.  There  is,  perhaps,  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  personification  had  not  as  yet  been  made,  and 
that  Cyrus  when  he  used  the  term  Hakhdunanishiya  intended  merely 
to  designate  the  sept  or  clan  to  which  he  belonged. 

A  legend  of  Cyrus,  somewhat  longer  than  this,  but  still  sufilciently 
brief,  and  unfortunately  mutilated,  occurs  on  a  brick  found  at 
Senkareh,  in  Lower  Babylonia,  by  the  late  Mr.  Loftus,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  almost  illegible  ; 
out  when  first  brought  to  England,  in  1850,  it  was  carefully  examined 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson,  who  stated  the  contents  to  be  as  follows  : 

“  Knra[s] . banii 

Bit-Sa^gatu  n  Bit-tzidda, 
abil  Kambnziya 

*  . damni,  aDaku.'’'§ 

This  may  be  read  in  two  ways — either  as  ”  Cyrus  ....  builder  of 
Beth-Saggat  and  Beth-Zida,  son  of  Cambyses  the  powerful  [King], 
am  I,”  or  as  ”  C3^rus,  .  .  .  builder  of  Beth-Saggat  and  Beth-Zida, 
son  of  Cambyses,  the  powerful  King  am  I.”  When  first  discovered, 
it -was  read  in  the  former  sense,  and  was  taken  to  prove  Xenophon 
right  in  affirming,  and  Herodotus  wrong  in  denying,  that  Cambyses, 
the  father  of  the  Great  Cyrus,  was  a  personage  of  royal  dignity.  It 
is  now,  however,  read  by  Dr.  C’ppert,  in  the  alternative  mf)de,  and 

*  “Exp.  Alex.,”  vi.  29.  t  “  Behist.  Ins.,”  Col.  i.  par.  1.  ^  “  Ehvand  Ins.,”  par.  2. 

§  “Journal  of  Biblical  Archceology,-’  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  148. 
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becomes  interesting  solely  from  its  connecting  Cyrus  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  two  greatest  of  Babylonian  temples,  which  were  called 
respectively  Beth-Saggat  and  Beth  Zidti.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
connection  is,  howawcr,  uncertain  ;  for  the  chaiaeters  read  by  Sir  H. 
Rawiinsonaud  Mr.  George  Smith,  as  banu,  and  supposed  to  show  that 
Cyrus  “  rebuilt  ”  or  “  lestoied  ”  these  temples,  are  taken  by  Dr.  (Jp- 
pert  to  form  the  word  nibit,  which  is  explamal  to  mean  “  priest.”  * 
Still,  in  either  case,  the  fact  noted  is  reinaikabie,  and  lias  a  bearing 
on  the  character  of  Cyrus,  wdiich  wili  apta  ar  in  the  sequel. 

The  documents,  professedly  emanating  from  Cyrus,  preserved  to 
us’  in  the  literature  of  the  Jew^s,  are  well  known  to  Biblical  students, 
but  have  scarcely  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the}"  deserve  from 
historians  Ewald,f  indeed,  has  some  remarks  upon  them,  which  are 
not  without  vaiue^  and  distinctly  notes  the  preset  vation  in  the  Heb:iew 
Scriptures  of  more  (>yreian  documents  than  one,  which  has  not  been 
seen  generally  But  he  deprives  the  documents  of  almost  their  whole 
importance  by  denying  that  they  are  correct  translations  of  I  he  origi¬ 
nals,  and  maintaining  that  thev  have  been  abbreviated  and  “  coioreeT 
by  the  Jewish  writer  through  w"hom  they  have  come  down  to  us 
This  IS  a  view  which  it  is  alike  impossible  to  prove  and  to  refute. 
To  us  it  appears — on  the  grounds  already  stated-  -to  be  improbabie 
We  shall  therefore  venture  to  assume  that  the  ”  Decrees  of  Cyrus,” 
preserved  m  Ezra,  represent  with  sufficient  fidelity  the  original  Per¬ 
sian  documents,  which,  if  not  the  composition  of  Cyrus,  must  at  any 
rate  have  been  submitted  to  him,  and  have  received  his  sanction,  be¬ 
fore  they  w"ere  circulated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Persian  empire  under  his  name. 

The  first  ”  decree,”  or  rather  proclamation,  of  Cyrus  is  given  par¬ 
tially  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  completely  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra.  It  runs  as  follow 


“  Thus  saith  Cj'rus,  Kin^:  of  Persia  :  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  heaven,  given  unto  me  ;  and  He  hath  charged  me  to  build  Him  a  liou-se 
in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judaea.  Who  is  there  among  yon  of  all  his  people  ?  His 
God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  np  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judaea,  and  biiiid  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  (He  is  the  God),  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And 
whosoever  is  still  remaining  in  any  place  of  his  sojourning,  let  the  men  ot  his 
place  help  him  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  besides 
the  free-will  offering  to  the  house  of  God  in  Jerusalem.”  (Ezra  i.,  2-4.) 


The  second  or  supplementary  decree  is  iu  these  terms  : 

*  In  the  first  year  of  Cyi  ns  the  King,  Cyrus  the  King  made  :i  decree  concerning 
the  house  of  God  in  Jerusalem  :  Let  the  house  he  built,  the  place  where  they  may 
offer  sacrifice;  and  let  its  loundations  he  strongly  laid  ;  the  hcigiit  of 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  it  sixty  cubits  ;  three  courses  of  great  stom  s,  and  on.- 
course  of  new  timber;  and  Jet  the  cost  be  given  irom  the  King’s  palace;  ad 
moreover,  let  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  whicli  Nebuehad- 


*  “  Records  of  the  Past.”'  vol.  ix.  p.  G7,  note, 
t  “  History  of  Israel,”  vol.  v.  pp.  47-49  and  p,  73. 
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nezzar  brought  forth  out  of  tlie  Temi)le  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  carried  to 
Ibit)ylon,  be  restored  and  brought  a'jain  to  the  Tempie,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  to 
their  own  place,  and  be  set  in  the  house  of  God.” 

Of  these  two  docuraeuts,  the  first  is  oq  everg  account  the  mosi  re- 
markable.  It  contains  the  name  of  Jehovah  twice,  and  exhibits  Cy¬ 
rus  to  us  as  acknowledging,  not  merely  a  divine  character  in  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  but  either  an'exclusive  divinity,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  supreme 
divinity,  a  divinity  transcending  that  of  ain^  other  God.  The  words 
“  He  is  the  God  ”  ijiu  ha-Elohim)  can  mean  no  less  than  this.  Again, 
it  presents  him  to  us  as  claiming  to  have  received  from  Jehovah  at 
once  the  gift  of  universal  dominion,  and  also  a  particular  command 
or  charge.”  This  charge  is  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  Isebuciiadiiezzar  had  destroyed  some  fifty  years  previ¬ 
ously  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  “  charge”  apparently  that  he 
both  invites  the  Israelites  generally  to  return  to  their  own  land  and 
set  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  also  (in  the  second  de¬ 
cree)  gives  orders  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  structure,  its 
materials,  and  even  the  mode  of  its  construction.  Cyrus  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors— as 
their  Deliverer  from  captivity,  their  Restorer  to  their  own  land  and 
in  a  certain  sense  the  Builder  of  their  second  Temple  ;  and  in  this 
document  (the  first  decree)  we  are  given  the  reasons  which  he  himself 
assigns  for  his  conduct  toward  them.  It  will  be  important,  in  any 
estimate  of  his  character  that  may  be  hereafter  made,  to  recollect  that 
he  represents  himself  as  actuated,  in  a  matter  of  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  moment,  not  by  political  but  by  religious  motives — by  gratitude 
to  the  God  to  whom  he  ascribed  his  successes,  and  by  an  express 
order  received  from  a  divine  source. 

The  last,  the  lengthiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  surprising 
of  the  writings  of  Cyrus  is  one  which  has  only  very  recently  been  re¬ 
covered.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  some  Arabs,  working 
under  directions  received  from  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  once  the  as¬ 
sistant  of  Mr.  Layard  in  his  Assyrian  explorations,  obtained  from  one 
of  the  Babylonian  ruins,  during  the  absence  of  their  principal,  a 
broken  clay  cylinder,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  England  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  was  almost  immediately  seen  to  possess  unusual  in¬ 
terest.  The  cylinder  is  barrel-shaped,  as  are  most  cylinders  of  the 
time  to  which  it  (apparently)  belongs,  especially  those  of  Xebuchad- 
nezzar  and  Xabonidus.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  with  a  diameter 
of  three  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the  ends,  and  four  and  one  eighth  in¬ 
ches  in  the  middle.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  written  from  end  to 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  consisted  originally  of  forty-five  very  long 
lines,  the  number  of  characters  in  a  line  being  from  forty  to  fifty,  and 
the  number  of  words,  on  an  average,  about  twmnty.  Thus  the  docu¬ 
ment  oiiginally  contained  nearly  a  thousand  words,  or  nearly  eight 
times  as  many  as  all  the  other  extant  writings  of  the  great  rersian 
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monarch  put  together.  The  language  emploj^ed  is  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  ;  and  in  general  style  the  composition  bears  a  nearer  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  state  documents  of  the  native  monarchs  nearest  to 
the  time — Xabonidus,  Xeriglissar,  and  Nebuchadnezzar — than  to  the 
Babylonian  transcripts  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Darius 
Hystaspis. 

Unfortunately,  the  cylinder  is  imperfect.  Besides  minor  lacunm, 
there  is  a  large  gap  in  one  side,  which  extends  in  parts  almost  across 
the  whole  document,  and  causes  the  loss  of  several  entire  lines  and 
the  mutilation  of  a  still  larger  number.  The  beginning  and  end  of 
the  inscription  are  in  this  way  lost  ;  but  still  about  two  thirds  of  the 
characters  remain,  and  the  central  part  of  the  document,  extending  to 
twent3^-five  lines  out  of  the  original  forty-five,  has  scarcely  received 
any  injury,  and  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  fine  condition. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  inscription  that  Cyrus  once  more  comes  be¬ 
fore  us  as  an  author,  once  more  puts  forth  a  “  proclamation”  to  liis 
subjects,  or  a  portion  of  them,  using  throughout  the  first  person,  and 
relating  his  actions  and  his  feelings.  The  following  is  the  general 
purport  of  what  he  says  : 

“I  am  Cyrus,”  he  begins,  “  the  supreme  King,  the  Great  Kin^,  the  powerful 
King,  King  of  Dinrir  (Bab3ion),  King  of  the  Suniir  and  Akkad,  King  of  the  fo;  r 
races  ;  son  of  Cambyses,  the  Great  King,  King  of  the  Cdty  of  Ansan  ;  grandson  of 
C}Tus,  the  Great  King,  King  of  the  City  of  Ansan  ;  great  grandson  of  Teispe-, 
the  great  King,  King  of  the  City  of  Ansan.  The  ancient  royal  family,  of  whicli 
Bei  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  faded  aw  ly 
when  I  entered  victoriously  into  Dintir.  With  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal 
palace  I  established  the  seat  of  sovereignty.  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  the  ancient 
guardian  of  the  sons  of  Dintir,  and  ....  My  widespreading  rule  was  peace- 
fullv  established  throughout  Dintir  and  the  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad. 
Their  good  order  was  not  disturbed.  The  high -places  of  Babylon,  ami  all  its 
fortresses,  I  maintained  in  good  preservation.  The  sons  of  Dintir  had  neglect- d 
to  repair  their  dilapidations  ;  their  fissures  gaped,  their  walls  bulged  out.  To  the 
work  of  repairing  the  shrine  of  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  I  addressed  myself.  To 
me  (C\TUS  the  King)  and  to  Cambyses,  my  son,  the  otfspring  of  my  heart,  and  to 
my  faithful  army  [the  God]  auspiciously  granted  his  favor,  so  that  we  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  shrine  to  its  former  perfect  state.  ....  Many  of  the  kings 
dwelling  in  hish  places,  who  belonged  to  the  various  races  inbabiting  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Sea  (ie.,  the  Mediterranean)  and  the  Lower  Sea  (the  Persian 
Gulf),  together  with  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  the  unknown  (?)  regions  beyond, 
brought  to  me  their  full  tribute  at  Kal-anna  (the  central  part  of  Babylon),  and 
kissed  my  feet.  They  came  from  ....  as  far  as  the  citie.>  of  Asshur  and 
Ishtar,  from  Agathe,  Isnunak,  the  cities  of  Zamban,  Mie-Turon,  and  Duran,  as  far 
as  the  skirts  of  Guti  and  the  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  they 
had  been  settled  from  ancient  times.  The  (^ods  who  divelt  among  them  to  their 
places  1  restored,  and  I  assigned  them  a  permanent  habitation.  All  their  people  I 
assembled,  and  I  increased  their  property  ;  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
whom  Nabonidus  had  introduced  at  the  festivals  (or  processions)  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Gods  at  Kal-anna,  by  the  command  of  Merodach,  the  (ireat  Lord,  I  assigned 
them  an  honorable  seat  in  their  sanctuaries,  as  was  enjoj^ed  by  all  the  other  gods 
in  ttieir  own  cities.  And  dailj'  I  prayed  to  Bel  and  Nebo,  that  they  would  lengthen 
my  days  and  increase  my  good  fortune,  and  would  ri'peat  to  ^lerodach,  my  lord, 
that  ‘  Thy  worshipper,  Cyrus  the  king,  and  his  son  Cambyses 

There  were  ten  more  lines  of  inscription  which  seem  to  have  con- 
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tairied  prayers  ;  but  the  writing  is  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of  any 
connected  sense  being  extracted  from  it.  Of  the  last  six  lines,  Cxach 
IS  more  nearly  obliterated  than  the  preceding,  until,  linally,  all  is  lost 
save  some  four  or  five  characters  at  the  extreme  righi -hand  end  of  the 
cylinder. 

Such  are  the  “  writings”  of  C^tus  at  present  in  cur  possession. 
After  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  present  year,  we  feel  that  we 
ma}’  venture  to  hope — almost  to  expect — that  further  research  in 
Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  regions  may  in  the  end  considerably 
add  to  their  number.  But  at  present  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Cy- 
reian  documents.  What  may  we  gather  from  them  ?  What  light  do 
they  throw  on  the  true  character  of  that  marvellous  conqueror,  whose 
rise  “  marks  an  epoch  in  universal  history,”  * — with  whose  coming 
”  the  movement  of  history  begins,  and  humanity  throws  itself  into 
that  restless  march  of  progress  which  henceforth  is  never  to  cease? 
A  vague  instinct  pushes  them  forward  to  the  conquest  of  all  around 
them.  They  throw  themselves  headlong  on  the  Semitic  races.  They 
are  not  contented  with  Asia.  The  East  under  them  seems  to  migrate 
toward  the  West.  They  do  not  halt  even  at  the  Hellespont,  nor  till 
the}^  have  reached  the  shores  of  Salamis.”  f 

Before  the  late  discovery,  those  who  had  the  widest  and  firmest 
grasp  of  all  the  ascertained  facts,  while  admitting  that  ”  little”  com¬ 
paratively  was  known  “  of  the  individual  character  of  Cyrus,”  X  were 
inclined  to  believe — first,  that  in  him  alone,  among  early  Oriental 
conquerors,  was  shown  forth  an  example  of  something  more  than 
mere  destructive  vigor  and  despotic  authority — that,  if  nut  the  model 
prince  of  Xenophon,  he  was  at  any  rate  distinguished  for  justice  and 
gentleness,  for  simplicity  and  kindness  of  disposition.  Secondly, 
they  saw  in  him  a  ”  great  Monotheist”  and  iconoclast,  one  to  whom 
the  idolatry  of  the  Semitic  races  was  hateful,  and  in  whose  conquest 
of  Babylon  “  the  knell  of  Polytheism  sounded  throughout  the  world.  ” 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  agreement  between  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  that  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  conjec¬ 
ture  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  when  he  took  Babylon,  and  found 
Daniel  in  the  lofty  position  in  which  the  circumstances  of  Belshaz¬ 
zar’s  Feast  had  placed  him,  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  religious  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Jews,  and  finding  it  in  many  points  to  resemble  his  own, 
was  drawn  towmrd  the  Jews  by  a  true  sympathy,  while  he  was  re¬ 
volted  by  the  coarse  and  sensuous  polytheism  of  the  Babylonians, 
their  oppressors,  and  inclined  to  use  his  rights  as  conqueror  to  crush 
a  creed  so  antagonistic  to  that  of  Zoroaster.  The  terms  of  the  “  first 
decree”  in  Ezra  entirely  harmonized  with  this  theory,  and  lent  it  con¬ 
siderable  support  ;  wiiile  the  glorious  epithets  lavished  upon  Cyrus  by 

*  M.  Niebuhr,  “.Geschichte  Assnrs  und  Babels,”  p.  232. 

t  Qninet,  Genie  dcs  Heligions,”  pp.  301-2. 

X  Sianky,  “  Lectures  ou  tuc  Jewish  Church,”  Third  iSeries,  p.  53. 
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the  Jewish  prophets— notably  Isaiah— seemed  in  this  Tvay  only  to 
become  tborouglily  intelligible  and  appropriate.  Hence  Cyrus  was 
supposed  to  have  freated  Babylon  as  Cambyses  treated  Egypt. 

“Yet  more  siirnificant,”  it  was  said,*  “  even  than  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  ruin  of  the  citv,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  religion  of  the  Chakhean  world  by 
'  the  zeal  of  the  Persian  monothi  isrs.  The  huge  golden  image  of  Bel.  the  Sun-God 
(^•)_jrom  which  Babylon,  ‘the  Gate  of  Bel,’ derived  its  name— on  the  summit  of 
his  loftv  temple  ;  Nebo.  the  Thoth.  the  Hermes,  the  God  of  the  Chaldien  learning, 
to  whom  at  least  three  of  the  Bal)3donian  kings  were  consecrated  by  name,  it)  his 
sanctuary  at  Borsippa,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain  ;  Mcrodach,  the  tutelary 
God  of  the  city,  the  favorite  deity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  eldest,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  divinities,  trembled  :  as  the  Israelites  believed,  from  head  to  f>*ot  as  the 
great  Iconoclast  approached  :  ‘  Bel  bowed  down  ;  Nebo  stooped  :  Merodach  was 
broken  in  pieces.’  The  High  Priest  might  stand  out  long  against  the  conquerors, 
and  defend  the  venerated  images  at  the  cost  of  his  life  ;  they  could  not  resist  the 
destroyer’s  shock  ;  their  vast  size  did  but  increase  the  horror,  it  may  be  said  the 
grotesqueness,  of  their  fall  :  the  beasts  of  burden  on  which  the  bi'oken  fragments 
i  would  have  to  be  piled  groaned  under  the  expectation  of  the  weight ;  the  wagons 
which  bore  them  creaked  under  the  prospect  of  the  unwieldy  freight.  With  the 
!  fall  of  these  greater  divinities  the  lesser  fell  also.” 

i  With  the  discovery  of  the  present  year  this  view  ceases  to  be  ten- 
i  able.  A  wholly  new  light  is  shed  by 'it  on  the  character  of  the  great 
i  Persian  monarch,  who,"  instead  of  being  inspired,  as  was  supposed, 
by  zeal  for  monotheism,  and  an  almost  fanatical  hatred  of  idolatry, 
j  appears  to  have  been  a  politic  prince,  cool  and  cautious,  somewhat 
of  a  Indifferentist  in  religion,  and,  if  not  a  renegade  from  the  faith  of 
;  his  fathers,  at  any  rate  s"o  “  broad  ”  in  his  views  as  to  be  willing  to 
!  identify  his  own  Ahura-Mazda,  the  Maker  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  the 
I  All- Wise,  All  Bounteous  spirit,  alike  with  the  One  God  of  the  Jews, 
I  and  with  the  chief  god  of  any  and  every  religious  system  with  which 
I  he  came  into  contact.  Born  and  bred  a  Zoroastrian,  he  w^ould  nat- 
j  urally,  and  almost  necessarily,  recognize  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews 
the  Self-Existent  One,  his  own  Deity  ;  and  w-e  seem  to  trace  in  the 
j  tone  of  Ezra’s  first  decree  something  of  a  warmer  feeling,  of  a 
^  heartier  acquiescence  and  approval,  than  in  the  newly-recovered 
J  proclamation.  ‘There  is  also  in  that  decree  a  peculiar  feature,  not 
^  reproduced  in  the  newly-found  document — the  recognition  of  a  reid 
i  authority  in  Jehovah  to  direct  and  rule  nations.  The  “  charge” 
which  CVrus  regards  as  laid  upon  him  by  Jehovah,  to  rebuild  his 
«  “house”  at  Jerusalem,  has  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  the  Babylonian 
1  proclamation,  where  the  repair  of  Merodach’s  shrine  at  Babylon  is 
^  represented  as  a  purely  voluntary  and  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of 
S  the  king.  It  would  seem  that  Cyrus,  finding  the  Jews  to  be,  like  his 
I  own  nation,  “people  of  a  Book  ” — professors,  that  is,  of  a  religion 
I  based  upon  a  sacred  volume — had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  concerning 
|i  this  Book,  and  finding  in  it  the  well-known  words,  “  That  saith  of 
f  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  my  pleasure  ;  even  say- 

t’i 

h 


*  Stanley,  “  Lectures  on  the  Jevvibh  Church,”  Third  Seiiep,  p.  60. 
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ing  to  Jerusalem,  ‘Thou  slialt  be  built,’  and  to  the  temple,  ‘Thy 
foundations  shall  be  laid  ’  ”  (Is.  44  :  28).  accepted  them  as  a  “  cliarge” 
to  himself,  and  acknowledged  their  oblio'alion.  Hence  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  relations  which  he  accepted  toward  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Jews,  though  nothing  nearly  so  peculiar  as  has  generally 
been  imagined.  His  tolerance  of  the  religion  was  not  peculiar,  but 
part  of  a  general  system  of  tolerance  ;  his  sympathy  yvith  it  may 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar,  but  was  not  wholly  so.  He 
was  a  Syncretist  of  the  broadest  kind,  and  savy  in  “  Jehovah,  Jove, 

^  or  Lord;”  in  Ahura-Mazda,  Merodach,  Asshur,  Melkarth,  Rimmon 
— would  haye  seen  in  Ammon,  India,  Woden,  Tina,  3Iuml3C-jumho, 
had  he  known  cf  them — merely^  different  presentations  of  one  and  the 
same  reality,  embodiments,  modified  by  ethnic  diyersities  and  per¬ 
haps  by  local  associations,  of  one  and  the  same  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  one  and  the  same  thought  of  a  Divine  Person,  the  Head  of  all 
things,  the  First,  Best,  Wisest.  He  may  not  haye  placed  all  the 
presentations  upon  a  par,  or  haye  thought  them  all  equally  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  He  may  haye  preferred  his  own  Zoroastrian  conception, 
his  own  “good,  holy,  pure,  true  God,  the  Holiest,  the  Essence  of 
Truth,  the  father  of  all  truth,  the  best  being  of  all,  the  master  of 
purity,”"^  to  the  conceptions  of  other  peoples  and  nations  ;  but  he 
cannot  have  recognized  any  essential  contrariety,  any  irreconcilahle 
antagonism,  between  his  own  God  andthei  s,  between  Ahura-Mazda, 
Merodach,  Jehoyah,  Asshur,  Rimmon. 

ISTor  was  he  averse  to  Pol v theism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
usually  existed,  where  it  has  existed.  The  ZoroavStrian  system 
allowed  the  existence  of  many  gods.  In  it  Ahuia-Mazda  was  only 
“  the  greatest  of  the  gods”  {matlmta  baganam,  Persep.  Ins.  3,  line  J). 
‘‘May  Ahura-Mazda  bring  help  to  me,”  said  Darius,  “with  the 
deities  who  guard  my  house”  {hada  TithaibisJi  bagaihisli,  ibid.,  line 
14).  Mithra  especially  was  worshipped  as  a  great  god,  coupled  with 
Ahura-Mazda,  and  inyoked  to  protect  and  saye.  f  Cyrus,  vyhen 
brought  into  contact  with  polytheistic  systems,  found  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  the  gods  whom  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  secondary  X 
a  position  similar  to  that  which,  in  his  owm  religion,  was  occupied  by 
Mithra,  Yohu-mano,  Asha,  Armaiti,  Serosh,  and  others — secondary 
Zoroastrian  deities,  inferior  to  Ahura-^Iazda,  but  still  possessing 
great  power,  and  the  proper  objects  of  worship.  So,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  newly-recoyered  inscription,  though  he  accepted  Merodach 


*  See  the  writer’s  “  ADcient  Monarchies,”  vol.  iii.  p.  9(i. 

t  See  ‘’Eecords  of  the  Past,”  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  87 ;  Herod,  i.  131  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii. 
3,  p.  24. 

X  It  does  nod  appear  that  in  the  general  Babylonian  system,  Merodach  really  occu¬ 
pied  the  highest  place;  but  he  had  been  the  faiorite  god  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  and 
his  son  Evil-Merodach,  and  slighted  by  Xabonidns.  These  circumstances  seem  to 
have  led  Cyrus  to  accept  him  as  the  Bal)ylonian  equivalent  of  Ahura-Mazda. 
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alone  as  “  the  great  lord,”  and  as  ”  his  own  lord,”  ”  yet  lie  prayed 
daily  to  Bel  and  Nebo,”  beseechiug  them  “  to  lengthen  his  days  and 
increase  his  good  fortune.  ”  He  even  placed  them  between  himself 
and  Merodach  as  intercessors,  just  as  Roman  Catliolics  place  tiie 
saints  between  themselves  and  Christ,  requesting  them  to  convey  to 
Merodach  the  petitions  which  he  probably  thought  himself  unworthy 
to  prefer  directly. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  idolatry,  though,  as  a  Zoroastrian,  he  ought 
not  only  to  have  abstained  from  all  employment  of  images  in  religion 
himself,  but  to  have  considered  the  use  of  them  by  others  ”  as  a  sign 
of  folly,  ”*  yet  his  tolerance  was  so  great,  his  syncretism  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  countenanced,  supported,  patron¬ 
ized  idolatry  of  the  most  open  and  avowed  character.  I’ar  from 
”  utterly  abolishing”  the  idols,  which  had  trembled  at  his  approach, 
he  assigned  to  all  the  gods  of  the  Babylonians — that  is,  to  their  im¬ 
ages — ”  honorable  seats  in  their  sanctuaries.”  The  colossal  statue  of 
Bel,  made  of  pure  gold,  according  to  Herodotus,  f  and  twelve  cubits 
or  eighteen  feet  high,  was  allowed  to  remain  unharmed  in  the  great 
temple  of  Babylon,  and  to  continue  the  object  of  the  people’s  venera¬ 
tion.  The  old  worship  remained  unaltered  in  the  Bab3donian 
temples.  Merodach  and  Nebo,  Nergal  andlshtar,  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech,  still  stood  upright  in  their  ancient  shrines,  and  received 
the  devout  worship  of  their  votaries.  Nor  was  this  all.  Neighbor¬ 
ing  cities,  recently  at  war  with  Babylon,  and  reduced  to  subjection, 
received  back,  by  the  generosity  of  the  new  coaqueror,  the  images  of 
their  gods  which  the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  carried  oif  as  tokens 
of  victory,  and  were  enabled  to  restore  them  to  the  temples  from 
which  they  had  been  taken,  where  they  obtained  ”  permanent  habita¬ 
tions.”  Loved  and  long-lost  idols,  welcomed  heme  by  admiring 
crowds,  provoked  no  doubt  an  access  of  religious  fervor  ;  and  many 
perishing  idolatries  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  through  the  spurious 
liberalism  of  a  monarch,  whose  professed  creed  pledged  him  to  op¬ 
pose  idolatry  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  this  view  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  C^Tus  the  Great  will  be  at  once  and  universally  admitted. 
Is  a  single  mutilated  inscription,  it  will  be  said,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  correctly  rendered,  of  such  authority  that  on  account  of  it  we 
must  entirely  change  our  whole  conception  of  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  and  one  of  the  greatest  eras  of  history  ?  Are  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  priests,  who  were  beyond  all  question  the  authors  of  the  entire 
documental  b^ibsolutely  depended  upon?  May  not  the  ”  procla¬ 


mation”  oT'Cyrus,  Which  they  quote,  be  a  forgery  ? 

Different  answers  to  these  questions  will  no  doubt  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  different  minds.  We  are  far  from  contending  that  the  case 


*  Herod,  i.  131. 


t  Tbid.  i.  183. 
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is  so  plain  as  to  render  hesitation  on  the  matter  unreasonable.  “  Sub 
judice  IF  esid’  But  the  date  of  the  document  being  fixed  by  linguis¬ 
tic  considerations  to  the  reign  of  Cvrus,  or  at  the  latest  to  that  (  f  his 
son  Cambyses,  we  cannot  ourselves  imagine  that  any  Persian  subjects 
would  dare  to  utter  a.  forgery  which  must  necessarily  be  so  otrcnsiyc 
to  the  despotic  monarcli  under  whom  they  liyed.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  could  be  gained  by  such  an  act,  if  it  remained  undetected,  and 
it  is  clear  that  if  detected  it  would  have  drawn  down  upon  its  authors 
a  severe  punishment.  ^Ye  feel  forced  therefore  to  accept  the  decree 
as  genuine,  and  if  reall}"  the  utterance  of  Cyrus,  it  seems  to  us  to  in¬ 
volve  all  that  we  have  deduced  from  it. 

Moreover,  we  think  that,  independent!}"  of  the  document  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  evidence  that  Cvrus  w  as  not  the  Iconoclast  wdiich  he 
has  been  often  described  as  being,  but  the  Syncretist  wdiich  w-e  have 
here  represented  him.  We  have  already  remarked  that  he  left  un¬ 
touched  the  golden  image  of  Bel,  which  Avas  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  Great  Temple  of  Babylon,  and  which  stood  unharmed  until 
Xerxes,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  removed  the  image  and  slew 
the  priest  wffio  resisted  him."  He  also,  it  is  certain,  left  untouched 
the  temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis,  wdiich  w’^as  1  mined  accidentally  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  asAvell  as  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  cities 
upon  the  w^estern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Bran- 
chidse  and  that  of  Artemis  near  Ephesus.  Further,  in  the  short  brick 
legend  quoted  above  (p.  240  ),  he  distinctly  states  himself  to  liaA^e  been 
eifher  the  “restorer”  or  the  “priest”  of  the  two  piincipal  Babylo¬ 
nian  temples — a  statement  in  complete  harmony  Avith  the  newly^ 
recovered  proclamation,  and  one  clearly  indicative  of  the  friendly 
attitude  Avhich  it  pleased  him  to  assume  toward  the  religion  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  Finally,  his  S3mcretic  leanings  are  showm  in  the  details  of  that 
angelic  figure  already  mentioned,  wffiich  still  exists  on  the  building, 
near  his  tomb,  inscribed  Avitli  his  name — a  figure  modelled  geneially 
on  an  Assyrian  type,  but  Avith  a  head-dress  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
and  symbolizing  w^ell  that  union  of  different  and  really  conflicting 
creeds  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  biing  about. 

One  further  difficulty  may  be  raised.  Do  not  the  Jewish  prophets, 
it  may  be  said,  represent  Cyrus  as  an  Iconoclast,  a  “  Hammer  of  the 
Xations,’  wffio,  smiting  furiously  on  all  sides,  broke  in  pieces  the 
idols,  or  tore  them  from  their  shrines  and  carried  them  off  “  upon  the 
beasts,”  to  be  exhibited  in  his  triumph  at  his  capital  ?  What  else  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  f  “  Bel  boAA^ed  down  ;  Xebo  stooped. 
Their  idols  w^ere  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle  ;  your  car¬ 
riages  were  heaAW  laden  ;  they  are  a  burden  lo  the  weary  beast. 
They  stoop,  they  bow"  dowui  together  ;  they  could  not  deliver  the 
burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity”  ?  Wh}"  else  does 
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Jeremiah  exclaim,  *  “  Babylon  is  taken  ;  Bell  is  confounded  ;  Mero- 
dacli  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  her  idols  are  confounded  *,  her  iin:i.i.a*s  are 
broken  in  pieces  ’  ?  \\  hat  else  is  intended,  when  it  is  said,  \  I  ill 

punish  Bel  in  Babylon  ;  I  will  do  judgment  upon  her  graven  irn- 
?  To  U5  it  seems  that  these  expressions  have  l)eeu  stretched 


beyond  their  natural  meaning  when  they  have  been  taken  to  indicate 
a  violent  iconoclastic  fury,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  if  no  more  occurred  upon  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
C3^rus  than  was  certain  to  occur,  and  no  more  change  of  the  religious 
position  was  effected  by  the  event  than  what  it  is  absolutely  certain 
was  effected.  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon,  it  would,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  be  felt  throughout  AVesteru  Asia  that  the  religion  of 
the  Semitic  nations,  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  and  the  like,  had  received  a  great  blow.  Zoroastrianisin  was 
triumphant,  was  supreme.  In  this  sense,  “Bel  bowed  down  ;  Aebo 
stooped.'"  The  old  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  creed  sank  from  a  aomi- 
nant  to  a  subject  religion,  became  one  of  many  tolerated  beliefs. 
This  was  the  great  fall,  the  great  change  ;  and  it  is  this  on  which 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  mean  especially  to  dwell.  But  there  was  also 
something  more.  It  was  usual  in  the  East  for  each  conqueror  to 
carry  off  from  each  conquered  cit}'  trophies  of  his  victory,  and  among 
these  trophies  the  foremost  and  the  most  valued  were  the  images  of 
the  city’s  gods.  We  see  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  triumphal  pro¬ 
cessions,  wherein  the  idols  are  being  exhibited,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  men,  or  carried  in  their  hands. |  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Cyrus  would  forego  this  practice,  which  was  so  apt  to 
display  the  reality  of  victor^'  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  under  his 
rule,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  their  hearts.  Thus  “  the  idols  would 
be  “  upon  the  jeasts  and  upon  the  cattle  the  “  carriages”  would 
be  “  heavy  laden  the  gods,  who  “  could  not  deliver,  ’  would  them¬ 
selves  “  be  gone  into  captivity.”  Nay,  further  ;  in  the  hour  of  cap¬ 
ture,  in  the  first  furious  rush  of  an  almost  undisciplined  mob  of  sol¬ 
diers  into  a  conquered  town,  when  lust  for  plunder  was  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  and  the  temples  were  known  to  be  the  places  where  most  wealth 
was  stored,  there  would  be,  whether  the  commander  desired  it  or  no, 
something  of  that  general  destruction  by  ^ae  soldiers  of  such  idols  as 
they  fell  in  with,  which  Dean  Stanley  so  graphically  describes  (supra, 
p.  245).  Bel  would  be  “  confounded  ;”  Merodach  would  be  “  broken 
in  pieces  ;”  the  gold  and  silver  plating  w^ould  be  stripped  off  the  im¬ 
ages  of  wood  or  of  the  baser  metals,  and  the  temples  would  be  scenes 
of  havoc  and  horror.  But,  when  the  horrors  of  the  sack  were  over 
— when  the  method  of  ruling  conquered  peoples  had  to  be  tletermined, 
a  different  policy  prevailed— general  iconoclasm  would  have  caused 
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general  discontent,  and  have  provoked  continual  rebellion — such 
iconoclasm  was  never  practised  by  the  Persian  kings  at  all  generally, 
or,  indeed,  otheiwise  than  quite  exceptional!}^  ;  and  least  of  all  was  it 
practised  by  Cyrus.  Even  Cainbyses  was  an  iconoclast,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  exasperated  against  the  people 
bv  their  disposition  to  rebel,  and  disgusted  by  the  low  fetishism  of 
the  animal  worship,  and  the  hideosity  of  the  images  of  Phthah,  Bes, 
Tauris,  Savak,  and  the  like.  And  there  is  evidence  in  the  inscription 
on  the  Pastophorus  of  the  Vatican  that  even  he  relented,  and  became 
after  a  time  a  votary  and  patron  of  ISTeith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,* 
03^08,  having  to  arrange  for  the  pacification  and  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bab3ionia,  adopted  the  system  of  toleration — repaired  the 
temples,  restored,  wdiere  he  could,  the  images  to  their  shrines, 
allowed  the  people  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Xa}^ 
he  even  w^ent  further.  Anxious  to  conciliate  those  under  his  rule, 
he  accepted  Merodach  as  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  AhuraAfazda, 
as  he  had  (with  better  reason)  accepted  Jehovah  as  his  Jewish  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  declared  himself  “  his  worshipper.  ”  He  did  not  even  deny 
a  certain  quasi-divinit}"  to  Bel,  A'ebo,  and  the  other  secondar}'  Babv"- 
lonian  gods  ;  but,  paralleling  them  with  his  own  izeds  and  amsliash- 
panels,  let  them  preserve  their  old  position  in  the  regards  of  the 
people,  let  their  images  rest  undisturbed  in  their  temples,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  that  he  himself  “  daily  addressed  to  them  his  pra3^ers.  ”  How' 
much  of  this  wns  polic}^  how  much  conviction  that  under  various 
forms  ail  men  everywhere  w^ere  really  worshipping  the  same  Celestial 
Power,  ma}",  perhaps,  be  doubtful  ,  but  that  iconociasm  was  no 
principle  of  his  general  government  is  certain. 

On  the  moral  disposition  of  C3TUS— on  his  supposed  justice,  gentle¬ 
ness,  kindness  of  heart,  and  simplicit}^ — his  writings  throw  but 
little  light.  They  belong  to  him  as  a  ruler,  not  as  an  individual. 
We  ma}^  perhaps,  trace  in  them  some  slight  deterioration  of  charac¬ 
ter,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  simplicity  and  absence  of  osten¬ 
tation  ;  but  otherwise  they  scarce!}"  reveal  ifJoS.  Content,  at  first, 
in  his  Persian  home,  to  callhimiself  simply  “  king,”  he  becomes  after 
his  conquests,  first,  “  the^owerful  king,”  and  then,  finally,  “the 
supreme  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  tlie  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  the  king  of  the  four  races,”  ac¬ 
cumulating  title  upon  title,  with  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  lordship  of  Asia.  In  common  with  other  Persian 
monarchs,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  derived  his  royal  dignity 
from  God  (Ezra  1:2);  but  his  inscriptions  are,  on  the  w-hole,  less  re¬ 
ligious  than  those  of  his  successors.  A  certain  amount  of  tenderness 
is  shown  In  the  way  in  Vv^hich  he  speaks  of  his  son  Cambyses,  of 
whom  he  has  no  unworthy  jealousy,  and  wJiom  he  terms  “  the  olf- 
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spring  of  ImlieavtE  Something  more  of  kindliness  and  good-will 
toward  his  subjects  than  commonly  appears  in  the  olhcial  utterances 
of  Oriental  monarcdis  may  also  be  traced  in  more  than  bnc  of  his 
proclamations  or  edicts,  which  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  was  that  the  Persians  characterized  his  rule  as  that  of 
“  a  father.”  *  Altogether,  however,  the  evidence  on  this  point  tur- 
nished  by  his  wu’itings  is  negative  rather  than  positive  ;  and  the 
moral  character  of  Cyrus,  as  distinct  from  his  policy  and  his  religious 
views,  must  still  be  judged  of  rather  from  the  statements  of  histori¬ 
ans  than  from  the  literary  remains  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

George  Rawlinson  in  Contemporary  Reiiew. 


HEALTH  AT  HOME. 

PART  I. 

The  old  saying,  “  There  is  no  plac  i  like  home,”  has  a  singularly 
happy  meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  health  and  the  benefits  which 
spring  from  health  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  We  who  are  engaged 
in  forwarding  sanitary  work  may  labor  our  lives  out  and  still  do 
little  service  until  we  can  get  each  home,  however  small  it  may  be, 
included  in  the  plan  of  our  work.  The  river  of  national  health  must 
rise  from  the  homes  of  the  nation.  Then  it  will  be  a  great  river  on 
which  every  blessing  will  be  borne. 

When  I,  as  a  physician,  enter  a  house  wdiere  there  is  a  contagious 
disease,  my  first  care  is  to  look  at  the  surroundings.  What  are  the 
customs  of  the  people  there  ?  Are  they  wdiolesome  ?  Are  they  un¬ 
wholesome?  If  the  answer  be,  ”  Yv^holesome  and  common-sense,” 
then  I  know  that  the  better  half  of  success  in  the  w^ay  of  treatment 
and  prevention  is  secured.  If  the  answer  be,  ”  tn wholesome, 
slovenly,  disorderly,  careless,”  then  I  know"  that  all  that  may  be 
advised  for  the  best  will  be  more  than  half  useless,  because  there  is 
no  habit  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  truthfully  placed,  and  be¬ 
cause  habit  in  the  wrong  direction  is  so  ditficult  to  move  that  not 
even  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  are  a  match  for  it  even  in  times 
of  emergency. 

If  we  could  then  get  wdves,  mothers,  and  daughters  to  learn  the 
habitual  practice  of  all  that  tends  to  health,  w^e  should  soon  have  an 
easy  victory,  and  should  ourselves  cease  to  be  kiiowm  as  the  pioneers 
of  sanitary  w"ork,  the  work  itself  beinga  recognized  system  and  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  to  be  practised  by  everybody. 
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To  me  it  aln^ays  seems  that  no  point  in  the  warfare  against  disease 
is  anything  like  so  important  as  that  of  getting  the  women  of  the 
household  to  work  heart  and  soul  with  us  sanitarians.  1  am  never 
tired  of  repeating  this  fact,  and  I  never  shah  be  until  the  fact  is  ac¬ 
complished.  A7e  always  look  to  women  for  the  cleanliness  and  tidi¬ 
ness  of  home.  We  say  a  home  is  miserable  if  a  good  wife  and 
mother  be  not  at  the  head  of  it  to  direct  the  internal  arrangements. 
We  speak  of  slovenly  women,  so  much  importance  do  we  attach  to 
orderly  women,  twenty  times  to  one  more  frequently  than  we  do  of 
slovenly  men.  A  slovenly  woman  is  a  woman  of  mark  for  discredit, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  excellences  of  women  in 
respect  to  order  and  cleanliness  have,  without  any  distinct  system  or 
mode  of  scientific  education,  saved  us  often  from  severe  and  fatal 
outbreaks  of  disease.  In  the  cholera  epidemics  which  I  have  tv.fice 
witnessed,  and  in  which  I  have  taken  visiting  charge  of  affected  dis¬ 
tricts,  I  have  found  the  women  by  far  the  most  useful  and  practical 
coadjutors.  The  men  sat  by  the  fire  if  they  were  at  home  ;  the 
women  truly  bestirred  themselves.  They  saw  that  the  water  in¬ 
tended  for  drinking  purposes  was  boiled  before  it  was  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes  ;  they  attended  to  details  relating  to  ventilation  and 
general  cleansing  ;  they  washed  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the 
affected  persons  ;  they  attended  in  the  sick-rooms  ;  they  prepared  the 
food.  In  a  sentence,  they  were  acting  forces  for  the  suppression  of 
the  epidemics,  and  their  devotion,  and  I  say  it  faithfully,  their 
readier  and  superior  appreciation  of  details,  were  the  great  saving 
factors  in  relation  both  to  preventive  and  curative  art. 

That  which  we  sanitarians  want,  therefore,  to  see,  is  the  scientific 
education  of  women  to  prepare  them  to  meet  emergencies  at 
once,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  prevent,  by  forethought  and  intelligent 
prevision,  the  necessity  for  emergencies.  We  wish  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  which  suggest  the  details,  instead  of  having  to 
learn  the  details  in  moments  of  much  excitement  and  anxiety  and 
dread,  when  details,  however  important  they  may  be,  seem  new, 
obscure,  involved,  and  all  but  impossible,  when  habits  which  have 
been  acquired  have  to  be  given  up  or  much  modified,  and  when  new 
habits  have  to  be,  as  it  were,  improvised  and  enforced  with  regularity 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  For  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  simple  that  good  health 
is  after  all,  and  bad  health  is  after  all,  a  matter  of  habit  to  an  extent 
vdiich  few  persons  in  the  slightest  degree  acknowledge  or  compre¬ 
hend. 

To  the  domestic  cleanliness  which  most  women  by  habit  learn  to 
acquire,  it  should  be  easy  to  tack  on  many  of  the  other  forms  of 
cleanliness  which  the  physician  wishes  to  enforce,  but  which  the 
general  public  does  not  altogether  or  readily  recognize.  It  is  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  further  cleanliness,  this  more  than  commonplace  clean- 
liness~but  which  should  be  commonplace  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses — that  I  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  women 
of  the  nation  particularly  in  these  papers  on  Health  at  Home.  I  prom¬ 
ise  to  put  forward  not  one  suggestion  that  cannot  be  carried  out.  I 

will  in  these  essays — 


“Imagination’s  airy  wing  suppress,” 


and  giv^e  nothing  more  than  plain  rules  for  plain  people  of  every 
grade  of  life. 


SUNLIGHT  AT  HOME. 


Whether  your  home  be  large  or  small,  give  it  light.  There  is  no 
house  so  likely  to  be  unhealthy  as  a  dark  and  gloomy  house.  In  a 
dark  and  gloomy  house  you  can  never  see  the  dirt  that  pollutes  it. 
Dirt  accumulates  on  dirt,  and  the  mind  soon  learns  to  apologize  for 
this  condition  because  the  ffloom  conceals  it.  “  It  is  no  credit  to  be 
clean  in  this  hole  of  a  place^’  is  soon  the  sort  of  idea  that  the  house¬ 
wife  gets  into  her  mind  ;  the  “  place  is  always  dingy,  do  what  you 
may,”  is  another  similar  and  common  idea  ;  and  so  in  a  dark  house 
unwholesome  thinars  get  stowed  away  and  forgotten,  and  the  air  be¬ 
comes  impure,  and^  wdien  the  air  becomes  impure  the  digestive  organs 
become  imperfect  in  action,  and  soon  there  is  some  shade  of  bad 
health  engendered  in  those  persons  who  live  in  that  dark  house. 
Flowers  will  not  healthily  bloom  in  a  dark  house,  and  flowers  are,  as 
a  rule,  good  indices.  We  put  the  flowers  in  our  windows  that  they 
may  see  the  light.  Are  not  our  children  worth  many  flowers  ?  They 
I  are  the  choicest  of  flowers.  Then  again  light  is  necessary  in  order 
i  that  the  animal  spirits  may  be  kept  refreshed  and  invigorated.  No 
i  one  is  truly  happy  who  in  \vaking  hours  is  in  a  gloomy  house  or 
i  room.  The  gloom  of  the  prison  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  punishment  of  the  prison,  and  it  is  so.  The  mind  is  saddened 
!  in  a  home  that  is  not  flushed  with  light,  and  when  tlie  mind  is  sad- 
I  dened  the  whole  physical  powders  soon  suffer  ;  the  heart  beats  lan- 
guidlv,  the  blood  flows  slowdy,  the  breathing  is  imperfect,  the  oxida-  ' 
tion  of  the  blood  is  reduced,  and  the  conditions  are  laid  for  tlie  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  wearisome  and  unnecessary  constitutional  fail¬ 


ures  and  sufferings. 

Once  again,  light,  sunlight  I  mean,  is  of  itself  useful  to  health  in  a 
direct  manner.  Sunlight  favors  nutrition  ;  sunlight  favors  nervous 
function  ;  sunlight  sustains,  chemically  or  physically,  the  healthy 
state  of  the  blood.  Children  and  older  persons  living  in  darkened 
places  become  blanched  or  pale  ;  they  have  none  of  the  ruddy, 
healthy  bloom  of  those  who  live  in  light.  We  send  a  child  that  has 
lived  in  a  dark  court  in  London  for  a  few  days  only  into  the  sunlight, 
and  how  marked  is  the  change.  We  hardly  know  the  face  again. 

Let  us  keep,  then,  this  word  in  our  minds,  light,  light,  lig..i  ;  mn- 
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light  wliicli  feeds  us  ^vith  its  influence  and  leaves  no  poisonous 
vapors  in  its  train. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  light  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  sick.  A  few  hundred  vears  airo  it  Ijecame  a  fashion,  for 

V  O  7 

reasons  it  is  very  hard  to  divine,  to  place  sick  people  in  dark  and 
closelv  curtained  bedrooms.  The  practice  to  some  extent  is  con- 
tinned  to  this  day.  When  a  person  goes  to  bed  with  sickness  it  is 
often  the  first  thing  to  pull  down  the  blinds  of  the  windows,  to  set 
up  dark  blinds,  or  if  there  be  Venetian  blinds  to  close  them.  On 
body  and  spirit  alike  this  practice  is  simpl}^  pernicious.  It  ma}'  be 
well,  if  light  is  painful  to  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  to  shield  the  eyes 
from  the  light,  or  even  stmt  the  light  off  them  altogether  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  this  to  shut  it  out  of  all  the  room,  to  cut  off  wholesale  its 
precious  influence,  to  make  the  siuk-room  a  dark  cell  in  which  all 
kinds  of  impurities  ma}"  be  concealed  day  after  da3%  is  an  offence  to 
nature  which  she  ever  rebukes  in  the  sternest  manner. 

This  remark  presses  with  special  force  in  cases  where  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases  are  the  affections  from  which  the  sufferers 
are  suffering,  for  these  affections,  as  they  live  on  uncleanliness,  re¬ 
quire  for  their  suppression  the  broadest  light  of  da3^  IVforeover,  I 
once  found  b}^  experiment  that  certain  organic  poisons,  analogous  to 
the  poisons  wdiich  propagate  these  diseases,  are  rendered  innocuous 
by  exposure  to  light.  Thus,  in  every  point  of  view%  light  stands 
forward  as  the  agent  of  health.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  in¬ 
fancy,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  in  all  seasons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mind  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  bod}^,  sunlight  is  a  bearer  and  sus- 
tainer  of  health. 

To  secure  the  entrance  of  sunlight,  every  house  should  have  a 
plentiful  supply"  of  large  wn'ndow  s,  and  not  an  opportunity  of  anv^ 
kind  should  be  lost  to  let  in  light  to  everj'  room.  It  is  ver\^  eas^'  to 
exclude  light  w  hen  it  is  too  bright  ;  it  is  very  hard  to  let  it  in  wdien 
b}^  bad  building  it  is  s^^stematicali^"  excluded.  Lately,  b}"  an  archi¬ 
tectural  perversity  which  is  simply"  astounding,  it  has  become  a  fash¬ 
ion  to  build  houses  like  those  which  w^ere  built  for  our  ancestors 
about  two  centuries  ago,  and  w^hich  are  called  yueen  Anne  houses  or 
mansiens.  Small  windows,  small  panes,  overhanging  window  brows, 
sharp  long  roofs  inclosing  attics  with  small  windows  :  these  are  the 
residences  to  wiiich  I  refer- — dull,  red,  dark,  and  gloom}^  I  am  told 
that  their  excellence  lies  in  their  artistic  beauW,  to  w^hich  man}"  ad¬ 
vantages  that  w"e  sanitarian  artists  wish  for  must  necessarily  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  I  w"ould  be  the  last  to  oppose  either  the  cultivation  of  art  in- 
design  or  of  ait  in  application,  and  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  such  opposition  is  necessary.  But  these  beetle-brow'ed  man¬ 
sions  are  not  so  beautiful  as  health,  and  never  can  be.  I  am  bound 
to  protest  against  them  on  many  sanitary  grounds,  and  on  none  so 
much  as  on  their  interference  wfith  the  work  of  the  sun.  They  pro¬ 
duce  shade,  and  those  who  live  in  them  live  in  shadow 
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In  many  residences  where  there  is  plenty  of  window  space  there  is 
much  neglect  in  keeping  the  windows  clean,  \yindows  should  he 
cleaned  once  a  week  at  least,  and' a  great  desideratum  is  to  bring  into 
general  use  a  simple  mechani(;al  contrivance  by  which  the  window- 
sashes  can  be  easily  removed  and  turned  into  the  room,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  cleaning  to  take  place  without  the  perilous  process  of  stand¬ 
ing  outside  on  the  window-sill.  Among  the  poor  who  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  professed  window-cleaner  the  windows  often  become 
quite  obscured,  because  the  women  of  the  household  cannot  get  at 
them,  as  they  say,  on  both  sides,  and  the  men  are  not  at  home  in  the 
day  to  give  them  assistance.  Baker’s  new  ventilating  window  prom¬ 
ises  to  answer  best  for  the  object  here  stated.  The  sashes  of  this 
window  hang  on  centres  instead  of  sliding  up  and  down.  When 
they  are  closed  the  sashes  fit  neatly  and  exclude  draughts  and  wet 
effectually  ;  and  when  they  are  opened  they  can  be  set  at  any  re¬ 
quired  angle  to  admit  air.  The  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  that  each 
window-sash  can  be  turned  over,  so  that  it  may  be  cleaned  with 
equal  facility  on  its  inside  and  outside  surfaces  wdthout  exposing  the 
cleaner  to  the  risk  of  standing  outside  at  any  stage  of  the  cleaning 
process. 

The  introduction  of  daylight  reflectors  has  been,  in  late  years,  a 
very  great  and  useful  advance.  The  dark  basements  of  town  houses 
can  be  so  often  completely  lighted  by  these  reflectors  that  I  wonder 
they  are  not  universally  demanded  in  places  where  their  action  is 
effective.  The  light  they  afford  is  steady,  often  actually  bright,  and 
always  pure. 

SLEEP  AT  HOME.' 

I  have  been  speaking  about  sunlight,  and  am  led  by  this  to  refer  to 
anotlw  and  allied  tox)ic,  I  mean  night  and  hours  of  sleep.  If  it  be 
good  tb  make  ail  possible  use  of  sunlight,  it  is  equally  good  to  make 
as  little  use  as  possible  of  artificial  light.  Artificial  lights,  so  far, 
have  been  sources  of  waste,  not  only  of  the  material  out  of  Avhich 
they  are  made,  but  of  the  air  on  which  they  burn.  In  the  air  of  the 
closed  room  the  present  commonly  used  lamps,  candles,  and  gas¬ 
lights  rob  the  air  of  a  part  of  its  vital  constituent,  and  supply  irT^re- 
turn  products  which  are  really  injurious  to  life.  Gaslight  is  in  this 
respect  most  hurtful,  but  the  others  are  bad  when  they  are  long  kept 
burning  in  one  confined  space.  The  fewer  hours  after  dark  that  are 
spent  in  artificial  light  the  better  ;  and  this  suggests,  of  itself,  that 
within  reasonable  limits  the  sooner  we  go  to  rest  after  dark  the  bet¬ 
ter.  We  require  in  the  cold  season  of  winter,  when  the  nights  are 
long,  much  more  of  sleep  than  we  do  in  the  summer.  On  the  longest 
day  in  the  year,  seven  hours  of  sleep  is  sufficient  for  most  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  On  the  shortest  day  nine 
hours  of  sleep  is  not  overmuch,  and  for  those  who  are  weakly,  ten  or 
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even  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  with  real  advantj^ge.  In  winter 
children  should  aiwa^'s  have  ten  to  twelve  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  not 
idleness  to  indulge  to  that  extent,  hut  an  actual  saving,  a  storing  up 
of  invigorated  existence  for  the  future.  Such  rest  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  going  to  bed  very  early,  say  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  or 
nine. 

It  is  wrong  as  ever  it  can  be  that  our  legislators  should  often  be  sit¬ 
ting  up,  as  we  know  they  do,  times  after  times,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
trying  against  life  to  legislate  for  life.  It  is  most  foolish  that  pu^blic 
writers,  who  hold  so  many  responsibilities  in  their  hands,  should  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  their  craft  at  a  time  when  all  their  nature  is 
calling  out  to  them — rest,  rest,  rest !  It  is  said  I  am  foolish  for  de¬ 
claring  these  things.  Is  it  so  ?  I  am  standing  by  Xature,  speaking 
under  her  direction,  and,  without  a  thought  of  dogmatism,  I  am 
driven  to  ask  :  May  it  not  be  the  world  that  is  foolish  ? — the  world,  I 
mean,  of  fashion  and  habit,  which  could,  if  it  would,  change  the 
present  systems  as  easily  as  it  criticises  the  view  that  it  ought  to 
make  the  change.  Anyway,  this  I  know,  and  it  is  the  truth  I  would 
here  express,  that  in  every  man,  woman,  and  child  there  is,  at  or 
about  the  early  time  I  have  named,  a  persistent  periodical  desire  for 
sleep,  which  steals  on  determinately,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
to  a  good  sound  night’s  rest,  and  which  resisted  never  dul}"  returns, 
but  is  replaced  by  a  surreptitious  sleep,  broken  b^"  wearing  dreams, 
restless  limbs,  and  but  partial  restoration  of  vital  power.  I  have  said 
before,  make  the  sun  your  fellow-icorkman.  I  repeat  the  saying 
now.  I  do  not  say  go  to  bed  at  aH  seasons  with  the  sun  and  rise 
with  it,  because  in  this  climate  that  would  not  be,  at  all  seasons,  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  I  say,  as  a  general  principle,  as  closely  as  you  can,  make 
the  sun  your  fellow -workman  ;  follow  him,  as  soon  as  you  are  able, 
to  rest,  and  do  not  let  him  stare  at  you  in  bed  many  hours  after  he 
has  commenced  his  daily  course.  Teach  your  children,  moreover, 
this  same  lesson,  and  the  practice  of  it,  whereupon  there  will  be,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  even  in  this  land  of  fogs  and  dulness,  a  race  of 
children  of  the  sun,  who  will  stand,  in  matter  of  health,  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  children  of  the  present  generation. 

BEDROOMS  AisD  BEDS. 

From  the  subject  of  sleep  I  am  led  by  as  easy  and  natural  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  subject  of  bedrooms  and  beds,  as  I  was  before  led  from 
the  subject  of  light  to  the  subject  of  sleep.  But  pejkaps  some  one  will 
say,  Wiiy  in  speaking  of  a  home  and  fireside  topics  should  you  begin 
with  bedrooms  ?  There  is  the  drawing-room,  surely,  first  to  be 
thought  of  ;  that  room  in  which  the  company  gathers  when  company 
comes  together  ;  that  room  in  which  the  lady  of  the  house  takes  the 
most  pride,  shows  the  most  taste,  feels  most  at  home.  There  is  also 
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the  dining-room,  or  sitting-room,  or  breakfast-room,  or  study.  Again, 
there  is  the  kitchen— of  all  rooms,  surely,  the  most  important  in 
every  sanitary  point  of  view  ? 

We  will  enter  all  these  rooms  in  good  time  ;  but  let  us  go  into  the 
bedroom  first,  and  get  that  in  order,  because,  after  all,  it  is  really  the 
most  important  room  in  the  house  by  far  and  far  again.  I  know  it 
is  not  commonly  thought  to  be  so.  *1  am  quite  aware  from  my  daily 
observations,  for  over  thirty  years,  that  this  is  one  of  the  least  popu¬ 
lar  notions  about  bedrooms.  I  often  think,  as  I  wend  mv  way  up 
ever  so  many  different  kinds  of  stairs  daily,  that  a  doctor’s  usual 
journey  would  be  something  like  that  on  a  tread- wheel  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  new  ending  to  his  ascents,  and 
that  on  his  mission  of  freedom  and  usefulness  he  is  carrying  the 
blessings  of  the  services  his  brethren  are  gi^dng  to  him,  for  disp'ensa- 
tion,  into  the  sanctuaries  of  sori’ow.  Buf  one  fact  would  lighten  my 
heart  very  much  more,  I  mean  the  fact,  if  it  were  as  fully  as  it  were 
easily  realizable,  that  I  should  always  find  the  bedrooms  in  sickness  or 
in  health  befitting  their  office  and  the  purpose  to  v/hich  they  are 


assigned. 


x\s  a  rule  I  regret  to  record  that  from  want  of  appreciation  of  what 
is  most  healthy,  in  opposition  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  is  most 
fashionable,  the  bedroom  is  too  often  the  part  of  the  house  that  is 
least  considered.  It  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  house.  There  is  no 
room  too  much  out  of  the  way  or  too  little  cared  for  that  may  not  be 
a  bedroom.  “  This  is  only  a  bedroom,”  is  the  commonest  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  woman  who  is  deputed  to  show  you  over  an  empty  house 
that  stands  to  be  let.  “  We  can  turn  the  dressing-room  into  a  bed¬ 
room  whenever  we  like,”  is  not  unfrequently  a  housewife’s,  and 
even  a  good  housewife’s,  expression.  “Give  me  a  shake-down 
somewhere,”  is  the  request  of  the  unexpected  traveller  or  visitor  who 
wants  to  stay  with  you  all  night.  “  Anywhere  will  do,  so  long  as  it 
is  a  bed.  ‘  This  is  only  an  attic  ;  but  it  is  large  enough  for  one  ser¬ 
vant,  you  know,  and  two  have  slept  in  it  many  a  time  before  now.” 
These  are  the  kind  of  ordinary  terms  that  are  applied  to  bedrooms  as 
apologies  for  something  that  is  confessedly  but  observedly  wrono* 
about  them.  The  language  itself  implies  error  ;  but  it  is  far  from 
expressing  the  whole  of  the  error  that  really  exists. 

When  we  enter  the  bedroom  we  too  often  find  it,  though  it  may 
be  a  good-sized  room,  altogether  unsuited  as  a  sleeping  apartment. 
It  may  be  situated  either  at  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  house  ;  it 
I  may  or  may  not  have  a  fireplace,  and  if  it  should  have  a  fireplace  the 
t  register  may  or  may  not  be  open.  The  windows  may  be  larf^'e  or 
small,  according  to  mere  caprice  of  the  builder,  or  of  accident  "or  of 


necessity  ;  and  whether  the  window  will  open  or  shut  from  the  top 
3  bottom  sash,  or  from  both,  is  a  matter  of  smallest  conse- 


or  the 

quence.  As  a  rule  the  bedroom  windows  that  have  a  double  sash 
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open  only  from  the  bottom,  and  it  is  the  most  usual  occurrence  to 
find  the  sash-dues  out  of  gear  altogether,  or  the  frames  in  a  had  state, 
so  that  the  sash  has  to  be  supported  witti  care,  or  “  humored, ”  when¬ 
ever  it  has  to  be  opened  or  closed.  Then  to  the  window,  that  the  roem 
may  look  snug  and  comfoi table,  must  be  muslin  blinds  (half  blinds), 
roller  blinds,  and  very  often  heavy  curtains.  AVhen  the  window  is 
opened  the  roller  blind  blows  out  like  the  sail  of  a  boat,  or  blows  in, 
at  the  risk  of  knocking  down  the  looking-glass.  Sometimes  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  which  are  never  in  order  for  two  months  together,  take 
tbe  place  of  lollcr  blinds,  and  it  becomes  quite  an  art  to  manage  the 
laths,  though  these  blinds  aie  on  the  whole  the  best.  Then  the  walls 
of  bedrooms  are  in  most  instances  covered  with  paper,  and  of  all 
rooms  in  the  house  they  are  least  frequently  papered.  “  The  lower 
rooms  must  he  papered,  they  look  so  very  dirty  ;  the  bedrooms  are 
dingy,  but  they  may  stand  over  another  year  ;  nobody  sees  them.” 
To  carry  out  further  the  idea  of  sniigness,  the  bedrooms  are  carpeted, 
it  may  be  over  their  whole  surface  right  up  to  the  wails  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  carpet  is  nailed  down,  so  that  it  may  he  sw^ept  without  being 
dragged  out  of  its  place. 

Again,  the  bedroom  is  too  often  made  a  kind  of  half  lumber- 
room— a  place  ill  which  things  that  have  to  be  concealed  are  care¬ 
fully  stowed  away.  ”  Under  the  bed”  is  a  convenient  hiding-place. 
It  is  the  fact  that  once  in  a  public  institution  for  the  sick  which  I  in¬ 
spected  there  existed  an  airangement  by  which  each  new  patient  who 
came  in  to  be  cuied  had  his  every-day  clothes,  after  they  were  taken 
off  his  body,  put  into  a  rickety  old  box  and  pushed  under  his  bed, 
to  remain  there  until  he  was  able  to  put  them  on  again  when  he  ”  left 
the  house,”  or  until  he  died,  if  his  disease  ended  fatally,  and  his 
relatives  claimed  them.  I  found  eighteen  of  these  boxes  of  clothes 
secreted  systematically  under  eighteen  beds  in  one  insalubrious  sick¬ 
room,  or  ward,  of  this  establishment.  In  private  houses  this  same 
plan  of  stowing  away  old  clothes,  old  boots  and  shoes  and  the  like,  is 
too  frequently  put  in  practice. 

I  notice  once  again  that  the  occurrence  of  damp  or  wet  in  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  walls  of  a  bedroom  is  much  more  readily  tolerated  than  it  is 
elsewhere.  If  a  pipe  hursts  and  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room 
ceiling  is  covered  with  a  dark  patch,  ever  so  small,  that  must  be  at 
once  attended  to,  it  looks  so  very  bad.  But  a  patch  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  though  it  look  like  a  map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vrith  the 
{Straits  of  Dover  and  the  coast  of  France  as  an  opposing  outline,  may 
remain  on  the  ceiling  of  the  bedroom  until  it  dries,  and  then,  being 
dry,  may  still  remain,  because  if  the  water  should  come  in  again  the 
condition  will  be  as  bad  as  ever. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  bedrooms  to  their  disparagement.  The 
errors  I  have  pointed  out  when  they  are  present  are  unpardonable  in 
regard  to  the  healths  of  those  who  permit  them,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
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health  of  these  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  their  equanimity  of 
sentiment,  I  must  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  temper  (hat  I  may 
assist  the  health.  I  feel  the  less  compunction  on  this  head  be^cause 
'svhat  I  am  about  to  propose  in  the  way  of  remedy  means  notliiu<’-  but 
economy  of  reconstruction  along  the  whole  line.  I  will  temler  in  a 
few  rules  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  Jiealthy  bedroom  If  they 
cannot  all  be  carried  out  in  every  case,  many  of  them  can  be  without 
any  serious  diliiculty. 

The  reason  why  I  give  these  rules  in  respect  to  bedrooms  the  first 
place  in  domestic  sanitation  is  obvious  enough,  if  but  a  few  moments* 
consideiation  be  given  to  the  importance  of  the  bedroom  as  a  centre 
of  the  household.  In  this  room,  if  a  due  proportion  of  sleep  be  taken 
the  tiiird  part  of  all  the  life  is  passed,  thirty  years  out  of  a  life  that 
reaches  to  an  age  of  ninety.  In  wluU  other  room  in  die  house  is  so 
much  of  the  life  passed  without  change?  In  (he  sittino'-rooms  we 
move  about,  ye  have  the  doors  frequently  open,  and  in  numerous 
ways  wo  change  (he  air  and  change  our  own  relations  to  it.  In  the 
bedroona  ye  are  shut  up  closely,  we  are  unconscious  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  silently  around  us.  If  the  air  becomes  close  y^e  do  not  notice 
It,  and  It  may  become  positively  poisonous  without  our  knowJedo-e^ 
Moreover,  during  sleep  we  are  most  susceptible  to  influences  which 
act  detrimentally  upon  us.  We  are  breathing  slowly,  and  we  are  not 
casting  off  or  eliminating  freely  tlie  products  of  animal  combustion. 


RULES  FOR  BEDROOMS. 


I. 


The  bedroom  should,  by  prefereuce,  have  its  window  either  on  the 
^uthern  side  of  the  house,  the  soiuh-eastern  or  the  south-western. 
Ur  the  three  positions  the  bedroom  that  has  a  south-y’^estern  view  is 
the  most  fortunate  in  our  country.  The  winds  from  the'south-west 
aie  the  most  frequeut,  and  so  the  room  can  be  most  frequently  venti¬ 
lated  by  them,  from  the  open  window,  during  the  day.  These  winds 
moreover,  are  soft  winds  and  compare  favorably  with  the  eastern 
winds,  from  which  it  is  always  good  to  be  protected  as  much  as  pos- 
SI  jle.  Ihe  bedroom  having  a  south-western  aspect  gets  the  lono-est 
share  of  light  during  the  day.  The  e;irly  morning  light  soon  feeds 
It  Avith  a  subdued  and  agreeable  light,  and  in  the  evenmg  it  gets  the 
latei  lays,  almost  the  last  rays  of  the  life-giving  sun, 

II. 

Tho  lietlronm  slionkl  in  all  cases  be  shut  off  from  tiio  bouse  during 
le  time  it  is  occupied,  so  that  the  emanations  from  the  rooms  may 
not  enter  into  it.  It  should  be  ventilated,  I  mean,  independently^ 
in  cur  present  houses  the  bedrooms  are  actually  the  traps,  or  bell- 
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jars,  into  in  too  many  cases,  the  air  cf  the  lower  rocms, 

charged  with  the  guseousor  v'aporous  products  made  during  the  da}*, 
are  laid  up.  In  these  instances  the  occupants  retire  to  sleep  in  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  emanations,  to  say  nothing  of  what  comes 
from  the  kitchen,  from  gas,  and  from  other  sources  cf  impurit3\  It 
is  most  easy  to  ventiiate  the  bedroom  independently.  Xothing  more 
is  wanted  than  to  remore  one  or  two  bricks  in  the  outer  wail  beneath 
the  flooring,  and  to  carry  uo  a  wooden  tube  four  inches  sciuare  for  a 
room  of  very  moderate  size — say  eighteen  feet  long,  fourteen  wide, 
and  twelce  high — into  the  room  from  that  opening.  This  tube 
should  ascend  into  the  room  six  to  eight  feet.  It  mav  be  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  hrver  of  gauze  or  muslin  if  the  current  of  air  is  too 
strong.  The  tube  should  be  six  feet  from  the  bed.  The  bed  may  be 
protected  from  a  draught  by  a  light  curtain  or  screen  placed  between 
it  and  the  tube. 

In  some  houses  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  a  four-inch  wooden  tube 
through  the  whole  length  of  a  partition  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
floor  of  a  house,  and  to  let  a  supply  of  air  enter  that  tube  at  the  up¬ 
per  part,  and  distribute  air  to  every  room  that  lies  in  its  course. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  the  bedroom  windovvs  should  be  opened 
at  the  top  and  bottom  equall}",  and,  except  w'hen  the  w'eather  is  very 
w^et,  the}"  should  remain  open  until  the  sun  begins  to  go  down.  It  is 
a  bad  practice  to  leave  the  w'indows  open  late  in  the  day,  and  Ibis 
especially  in  the  winter.  The  air  becomes  charged  with  damp,  and 
a  damp  air  is  really  as  dangerous,  if  cot  more  dangerous,  than  a 
close  air.  To  sleep  in  damp  air  is  quite  as  ])ad  as  to  sleep  in  damp 
sheets,  and  is  a  most  common  cause  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
chronic  cold  or  catarrh.  When  the  wdndows  of  the  bedroom  are 
'closed  the  door  ought  also  to  he  closed,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  room  be  allowed  to  lake  place  only  through  the  communication 
with  the  external  air. 

While  provision  is  made  for  the  entrance  of  air,  an  equal  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  escape  of  air.  This  is  best  effected  by 
an  opening  in  the  chimney-shaft  near  to  the  ceiling  wffi ere  there  is,  as 
there  ought  always  to  be,  a  fireplace  and  shaft.  The  opening  for  the 
exit  of  air  up  the  shaft  may  be  protected  by  an  Arnotl’s  valve. 

The  late  Dr.  Chowue  invented  a  process  of  exit  ventilation  which 
answ^ers  well  for  bedrooms,  and  to  which  he  gavm  the  name  of  “  si¬ 
phon  ventilation.”  The  name  was  very  unfortunate,  because  there 
is  no  siplion  principle  in  it,  and  owing  to  this  the  plan  received  very 
severe  handling  by  the  late  Dr.  Aeil  Arnott.  The  plan  nevertheless 
is  very  good  and  cleanly,  and  when  from  an  Arnott  valve  smoke  and 
dust  issue,  as  they  often  will  in  rooms  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  a 
house,  the  Chowue  tube  is  excellent.  A  three  or  four-inch  piece  of 
stove-piping  is  let  into  the  wail  from  the  ceiling  down  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  Kear  the  ceiling  the  tube  opens  into  the  room.  At  the 
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mantel-shelf  the  tube  is  nuuie  to  turn  at  a  right  angle  into  the  chim- 
ney.  At  all  times  ibere  is  a  current  of  air  down  this  tube  into  the 
chimney,  and  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  grate  the  exit  current  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  and  effective,  while  theie  is  alwaj's  freedom  ircnn  soot 
and  smoke  in  the  room,  an  ads’'antage  which  recompenses  for  the 
extra  friction  and  resistance  caused  bv  the  tube.  Ciiowne’s  plan  is 
so  effective  and  simple  that  I  have  often  brought  it  temporarilv  into 
action  in  closed  lOoms  by  simplj^  turning  a  piece  of  stove-piping  into 
a  chimney  at  the  fireplace,  and  running  a  straight  piece  of  Uibing 
from  the  elbow  up  to  near  the  ceiling,  and  temporarily  fixin"'  it 
against  the  wall. 

When  exit  ventilation  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a  chimney-shaft 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  tireplace  or  shaft,  it  is 
next  best  to  carry  it  nut  into  the  staircase  by  a  diaphragm  openina; 
made  over  the  door  of  the  room.  Au  opeuing  twelve  inches  long 
and  four  inches  wide  is  made  vertically  through  the  waU,  in  the 
space  over  the  door.  Into  this  opening  is  placed  a  metal  frame  as 
wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a  partition  or  diaplna^m  of 
thin  metal  planted  vertically  in  the  centre  of  it.  AVhen  this  metal 
frame  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  current  of  air  will  be  found  to  pass,  after 
the  room  is  closed,  into  the  room  on  one  side  the  dlapliragni,  and  out 
of  the  loom  on  the  other  side.  This  secures  an  outer  current,  which  is 
better  by  far  than  none  at  all,  but  it  also  admits  a  current  into  the 
room  from  the  house,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  objectionable. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  sanitarians  to  ventilate  the  bed- 
^om  fiom  the  window  by  the  plan  of  costless  ventilation  of  Dr. 
Jreter  Hinches  Biid.  In  this  plan  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  is 
ra/sed  a  few  inches,  the  space  between  the  window  and  the  window¬ 
sill  being  tilled  up  by  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  A  space  is  in  this  way 
left  between  the  two  sashes,  up  which  flows  a  constant  current  of  air 
I  have  tried  this  method,  and  I  have  moditied  it  by  letting  the  upper 
sash  dow  n  and  filling  up  the  space  betw^een  it  itnd  the  top  part  of  the 
wjndow-franie  with  board,  which  is,  I  think,  the  better  arrangement 
an  1  tor  staircases  I  do  not  think  anything  is  so  good.  But  in  bed- 
roi>m3.  the  windows  of  which  are  opened  and  closed  so  freqiienllv 
and  which  have  blinds,  the  plan  does  not  answer  sO  well  as  the  tube 
or  wliicii  I  have  spoken.  There  are  more  frequent  draughts  from  the 
window,  and  not,  I  think,  so  regular  a  supply  of  air. 

B.  \y.  Bichardson,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  in  Good  TFords. 
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CoLOTiADO,  the  last-born  Slate  of  the  Union,  is  little  known  in  Ens^- 
land,  except  perhaps  in  connection  with  a  small  insect  that  liad  the 
rare  honor  of  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  entirely  for  itself. 
Sceptical  observers  have  doubted  whether  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
much-dreaded  beetle  was  ever  seen  alive  in  this  countrv,  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  precisely  the  same  scepticism  may  be  indulged 
in  with  regard  to  Colorado.  Whetlier  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Colo¬ 
rado  ever  saw  a  live  Colorado  beetle  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  the  beetle  is  unknown 
in  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  it  biitii  and  a  name. 
In  these  times  of  depression  Colorado  deserves  attention  on  more 
serious  grounds.  There  are  some  classes  of  persons  that  may  benefit 
considerably  by  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  this  newly  opened- 
up  countiy.  Farmers  who  find  a  difficulty  in  paying  rent,  v;ho 
complain  of  Vvmnt  of  sunshine  and  of  too  copious  and  ill-regulated 
rain,  may  turn  to  advantage  to  a  country  where  sunshine  is  abundant 
all  the  year  round,  and  vchere  the  supply  of  water  to  their  crops  is 
not  dependent  on  the  capricious  clouds,  but  is  drawn  through  irri¬ 
gating  channels  from  streams  that  never  dry  up. 

The  siluaiion  of  Colorado  is  peculiarly  favoj'able  to  agriculture  and 
stock-raising.  It  lies  almost  in  the  centre,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
apex  of  the  ISTorlh  American  continent.  From  the  Rooky  Mountains 
there  stretch  eastward  vast  rolling  plains  which  stop  only  at  the 
Missouri.  These  plains,  deslined  one  day  to  be  the  home  of  a  large 
population,  stretch  from  north  to  south  for  about  1500  miles,  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  east  to  the  Missouri  River  about  500 
miles.  Colorado,  in  its  western  half,  embraces  a  portion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  seat  of  a  rapidly  growing  mining  iudustry  ;  in 
its  eastern  division  it  occupies  a  poition  of  the  great  prairie.  The 
mouutains  attain  a  height  of  14,000  feet,  and  are  rapidly  beginning 
to  attract  holida3"-makers  as  the  Alps  of  America.  The  plains  begin 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  falling  toward  the  eastern  side  of  Coloiado 
to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  high  plateau  lies  in  the 
latitude  of  Spain  ;  but  the  elevation  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
mountains  reduce  the  temperature  in  the  warmest  months  to  a  mean 
of  75°.  The  thermometer  sometimes  falls  low  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time  in  winter,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  the  cold 
is  not  so  disagreeable  as  in  our  humid  climate.  Snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days,  but  frosts,  sufficient  to  stop 
ploughing,  usually  last  for  two  months  in  the  year.  The  rainfall, 
with  the  addition  of  the  snowfall,  is  only  from  12  to  16  inches  a 
year.  The  bracing  air  of  these  lofty  plains  and  the  mildness  of  the 
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climate  are  attracting  many  invalids,  especially  those  stiflorinn-  from 
we,ak  lun-s  or  broneinal  affections.  The  extraordinary  afiundance 
ot  hot  and  cold  tnmera!  springs  in  tiic  mountains  draws 'patients  of  a 
different  class,  and  Colorado  bids  fair  to  become  the  sanatorium  of 

iii  v3riCci, 

My  acquaintance  with  Colorado  began  in  1870  ;  it  was  renewed  in 
1877  and  again  m  the  autumn  of  1879.  That  .seems  a  short  time 
but  It  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  Colorado  as  a  Slate 
ij  the  Cnion  Tlie  progress  of  the  centennial  State  has  been  marvel- 

i>n'f^u  ago  It  was  .scarcely  known  to  any  but  trappers  : 

but  It  18j9  the  reports  of  gold  discoveries  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

tliesfatP^  rus.t  of- adventurers,  udio  formed  the  first  population  of 
TO  lu  the  beds  of  the  streams  that  flow 

fiom  the  Roc.vv  Mountains,  and  fortunes  were  sought  and  sometimes 
found  in  the  spadefuls  of  alluvial  mud.  Crowds  began  to  ciossThe 
p.ams  from  Missouri,  and  performed  a  tedious  journey  of  six  weeks 

the'iomlide  ■"■inch  were  facetiously  called  the  schooners  of 

the  praiiie.  There  was  gold  m  the  streams,  but  not  eiiougli  for  the 
hunpy  crowd  that  poured  westward,  and  the  cost  of  liviiin-  was  ex- 

(ff  H  p’dis  washing  was  abandoned  ;  but  in  the  mean  lime  some 
of  the  disappointed  ones  remained  in  the  country  and  laid  the  foun- 

S  ?n  IsU Tf  ’  “ui"'  The  city  v^as  iaid 

prownim  1v  •  ’  o*’  iwo  checks,  the  population  lias  steadily 

grown  tul  It  IS  now  little  short  of  50,000.  ^ 

As  the  rage  for  gold  began  to  ar>ate,  it  was  discovered  that  ihp 

mmrts  ’’veinTnf  °U  exceeded  even  the  first  glowinn- 

of  the  moun-afn  °  ThT  o"  the  surface 

hundreds  n/ inuAo  ,  mineral  veins  already  discovered  extend  for 

"ains^ffie  bv“s1d *  u®  ‘’’®  ’"hospitable  mourn 

ain^,  side  by  side  witli  small  wooden  houses,  which  afford  the  Iiard^ 

iiners  all  the  protection  they  receive  from  tlie  storms  of  winter 

ouipfroTmefif  hsf  vear"^^  P®  gathered  from  the 

10Q1  f  P  5®“  ’  which  amoimted  to  5f  tons  of  mire  fpold 

193J  tons  of  pure  silver,  about  6000  tons  of  copner  and  10  000  tons 
or  ead.  The  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lead  o  ^ 
each  ton  containing  about  h  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of  silver,  lias  in  the  smice 
of  ten  yeais,  created  a  new  town  of  about  20.000  inhali’iiauts  Two 

f?  Z  '  "'P®''®  ""W  kands  'hd  not  ntvi? 

1000  iiihao.tants,  but  already  a  city  lias  grown  up  witli  hanks 

abpuMl'i  no  K  even  an  opera-house.’  Leadville  is 

ab...jt  11,000  teet  rbave  the  level  of  the  so.a,  and  for  more  than  half 

the  year,  from  November  till  .June,  is  covered  with  snow  S  mo  of 

he  miners  may  become  millionaires,  but  eertninlv  they  pnrsurthch- 

business  with  slight  regal  d  to  personal  comfort.  Nearly  all  the  mines 
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are  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  some  even  are  marked  at 
12,000.  Communication  with  the  lower  world  is  cut  off  for  half  the 
year.  The  miners  lay  in  their  slocks  of  provisions  in  November,  and 
live  throughout  the  cold  winter  in  wooden  houses,  lined,  it  the  miner 
is  luxurious,  with  sheets  of  pasteboaid.  Stories  of  sudden  change  of 
fortune  among  the  Leadville  miners  during  the  last  year  are  plentiful. 
One  man,  who  six  montlis  ago  slept  in  a  shed,  is  now  a  millionaire. 
Another,  whose  familj'  had  been  starving  all  winter,  at  last  made  a 
“  strike,”  as  it  is  called,  and  fortliwith  treated  himself  at  the  store 
to  a  feast  of  sardines,  and  consumed  so  many  tins  of  them  that  the 
dealer  stopped  the  supply  lest  he  should  suddenly  lose  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer.  These  are  the  fortunate  ones,  and  little  is  heard  of  the  many 
disappointed  miners  who  search  in  vain  for  treasure.  It  has  been 
staled  recently  that  6000  “holes”  have  been  opened  around  Lead¬ 
ville,  of  which  only  100  pay.  But  among  so  many  blanks,  the  prizes, 
if  few,  are  enormous.  One  mine  alone  yields  £40,000  a  month.  The 
Ijeadville  ores  seem  to  be  of  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  character.  The 
ore  is  not  found  in  true  fissure  veins — cracks  in  the  rock  through 
which  ore  has  been  forced  up  from  unknown  depths — but  appears  to 
have  overflowed  lil^e  lava,  and  spread  out  in  a  horizontal  stratum. 
In  some  places  there  appear  to  be  two  such  strata,  one  lying  above 
the  Ollier.  These  mines  are  not  so  enduring  as  those  that  work 
fissure  veins,  but  the  ore,  while  it  lasts,  is  very  easily  takeu  out  and 
very  easily  smelted  into  silver-lead.  In  this  state  it  is  transported  to 
the  east,  where  the  metals  are  separated.  Difficulties  may  very  likely 
arise  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  these  peculiar  beds  of  ore.  The 
law  of  the  Slate  makes  no  provision  for  such  deposits.  The  owner 
of  the  apex  of  a  true  fissure  vein  gets  a  certain  length  of  the  vein  on 
the  reef,  and  the  ground  for  To  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  Downward 
he  can  follow  the  lode,  allhough  it  dip  under  the  surface  ground  of 
an  adjacent  owner.  The  law  thus  contemplated  lodes  that  were 
vertical,  or  hut  slighth^  inclined,  and  not  deposits  that  are  nearly  hor¬ 
izontal.  The  Leadville  deposits  will  probably  soon  be  exhausted, 
but  not  so  with  the  majority  of  mines  in  Colorado,  which  are  true 
fissure  veins,  and  are  practically  inexhaustible.  The  mines  that 
have  been  Avorked  longest  are  now  producing  the  best  quality  and 
the  largest  qiianlily  of  ore.  Coal  is  abundant.  It  has  been  mined 
for  many  years  for  domestic  purposes  and  railway  locomotives,  and 
now  the  iron  ore  industries  are  to  have  a  si  art.  A  company  is  being 
formed  in  New  York  and  Coh*rado  to  erect  Bessemer  furnaces  for 
the  production  of  steel  rails.  Coal  and  Clayband  iron  ore  are  found 
in  juxtaposition  in  the  southern  distiicts  of  Colorado.  Lime  is  found 
at  no  great  distance,  and  railways  run  within  a  few  mdles  of  inex¬ 
haustible  beds  of  hematite  and  magnetic  iron  ores.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  on  the  spot  for  Bessemer  furnaces,  for  although  Colorado  is 
already  not  ill  supplied  with  1200  miles  of  railway,  the  Nev/  Yorl 
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and  Boston  magnates,  who  now  control  the  Colorado  lines,  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  extension  of  the  railway  system  for  another  1000  niile« 
Qurinf^  the  coming  years. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Colorado  possess  an  interest  of  their  own 
bnt  they  aiso  have  a  most  important  hearing  on  the  future  of  a'n-icul- 
ture  in  the  State  The  population  is  between  200, 000  and  800  000 
and  has  increased  over  50  per  cent  within  the  last  two  vears.  .V  bout 
one  halt  of  the  population  isengaged,  directly  or  indirectl v,  in  minino' 
enteipiise  among  the  mountain  ranges.  Nearly  50,000  live  in  Dem 
jer,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  found  in  smaller  towms,  or  en^^a^ed  in 

mining  population  a^Srds  a 
at  hand,  for  eveiy  species  of  agricullural  prod- 
uce.  Agriculture  IS  thus  conducted  under  specially  favorable  local 
circumslances.  When  the  first  rush  to  the  mines  took  place  it  was 
supposed  the  country  was  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes. 

le  suiface  is  sparsely  ccwered  wdth  short  grass,  and  althout>-h  it 
seems  scanty  to  the  passing  traveller,  accident  discovered  Avhat  ex¬ 
perience  has  abundantly  confirmed,  that  it  is  of  fine  quality  and 
^istainmg  both  summer  and  winter  great  herds  of  sheei)  and  cattl- 
During  the  first  winter  at  Denver  no  hay  or  fodder  cordd  be  obSneci 
for  the  cattle  that  had  brought  the  miners  and  provisions  across  the 
plains,  and  tiie  owners  of  the  cattle  turned  them  out  on  the  prairie 
as  they  supposed,  to  die.  In  the  following  spring,  however  the  an k 
mals  were  all  found  in  good  condition  about  thirty  miles  bplow 
Denver,  and  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  scanty  herbage  required  no 

glance  does  not  look  promising. 
It  IS  composed  of  a  fine  dark  browm  mould  mixed  wdth  gravel  veiw 

porous  and  friable.  Where  the 
completely  decomposed,  or  the  soil  consists  of  fine 

bluffs^  Thior  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  plains  (called 

blutts)  It  inclines  to  clay.  Near  the  surface  the  earth  is  darker  than 

hrouinT’  Thn  essentially  the  same  and  very  uniform 

indeed  so  rich  in  the  mineral  constituents  of 
p.  nts,  and  its  depth  so  great,  that  with  a  proper  supplv  of  water  it 

&  atFiV\m  bluliy,  and'^oals'thaif  aV; 

otner  btat^  in  Ameiica.  »Vater,  liowmver,  is  necessary  exeent  in  fhn 
bottoms  of  the  shallower  valleys  traversed  bg  streams^-’  and  the  cuUi 
^^b  e  land  is  thus  limited  to  the  area  that  the  water  of \he  m“ 
sti.ams  wil  suffice  to  irrigate.  The  agricultural  portion  of  the  State 

tpnr?^  ^bJes  broad,  which  k'- 

tends  fxom  north  to  south  the  whole  v.ddth  of  the  State  alono*  the 

plains  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills.  Owiiif>-  to  the  general 

of  (he  groundTtho  laud  can  bo  irrio-ate'^d 

rAd^  iiy‘'  tiio  nartliem  boundaiy  of  Colo- 

rado  SIX  principal  streams  besides  tbs  river  Plalte  flow^from  tlie 

foot-hills  across  the  plains.  The  water  from  these  streams  ^001!! 
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vevecl  in  canals  or  ditches,  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  miles 
long.  Some  of  the  smaller  canals  have  been  built  by  co-operation 
among  the  farineis.  In  other  cases  they  are  owned  by  local  joint- 
stock  companies,  of  which  the  shares  are  held  principady  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  largest  of  all — the  Lorimer  and  \Veid 
Canal — is  the  properly  of  the  Colorado  ^Mortgage  Companv"  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  50  miles  long,  from  25  to  30  feet  wide  at  the  boUom,  and 
cariies  water  lo  irrigate  40,000  acres.  The  company  itself  owns  20,- 
000  acres,  w'hich,  with  a  right  in  perpetuity  to  sufficient  w\ater  for 
irrigation,  it  is  selling  at  52s.  to  60s.  per  acre.  The  land  is  sold  in 
quantities  of  80  acies  and  upward.  At  this  rate  the  land  is  freely 
purchased,  paynnent  being  taken  in  five  instalments  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  buyers.  Settlers  on  the  public  lands  cafT  buy  w'ater  for  £1 
per  acre.  By  homesteading  a  settler  can  become  owmer  of  160  acres 
for  a  few  pounds,  but  he  must  reside  on  it  for  five  years  before  he 
can  get  a  title.  The  settler  may  choose  to  pre-empt,  in  which  case 
residence  for  six  montljs,  together  wdth  the  execution  of  certain  im¬ 
provements,  gives  a  title.  By  pre-emption  the  land  may  be  obtained 
for  os.  an  acre  if  distant  from  a  railwav  or  10.9.  an  acre  if  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  railway.  A  settler  can  only  homestead  or  pre  empt 
once.  Eaiiway^s  are  owners  of  land  along  their  lines,  in  square  miles 
alternately  wdtli  the  public  lands,  wdiicb  aie  subject  to  liomesteading 
and  pre-emption.  Raihvays  sell  their  land  at  prices  varying  from 
129.  6d.  to  259.  an  acre  according  lo  circumstances. 

The  undulation  of  the  plains  makes  ploughing  and  irrigation  very 
easy.  The  w’ater  is  supplied  to  the  farmer,  not  directly  from  the 
main  canal,  but  from  a  subsidiary  ditch,  formed  wdtli  a  plough 
along  the  surface  of  the  plain,  on  a  nearly  uniform  slope.  The 
farmer  excavates  with  his  plough  a  sim.ilar  smaller  trench  along  the 
top  of  the  land  he  intends  to  plough,  and  then,  making  breaks  in  the 
lower  side,  allow^s  the  water  to  flow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
field.  After  two  or  three  days  the  land  is  ready"  for  ploughing,  and 
the  water  is  turned  off.  After  irrigation  a  pair  of  light  horses  will 
turn  over  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  a  day".  Cereals  require  to  be 
weltered  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  The  custom  is  to  break  new 
land  in  August,  September,  and  October,  turning  the  sod  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  tlie  winter  frost  pulveiizes  it  and  makes  it 
into  a  good  seed-bed  by"  spring.  Old  stubble  land  is  inigated  in  a 
similar  manner  before  being  ploughed,  cither  in  autumn  or  spring, 
and  the  seed  is  sowm  as  soon  after  ploughing  as  possible.  The  soil, 
once  thoroughly"  w’et,  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  no  more  irri- 
sration  is  necessary  till  June,  when  the  w^der  is  again  turned  over  the 
crops  for  a  day"  or  twm.  The  land  is  very"  easily"  tilled  and  cleaned, 
and  irrigation  is  a  simple  process,  as  may  be  easily  understood  from 
the  fact  that  one  man  alone  (exchanging,  it  may  be,  help  with  a 
neighbor  in  harvest)  can  cultivate  80  acres  under  crops  in  rotation, 
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and  that,  too,  '^itliont  working  so  hard  as  a  small  farmer  in  this 
country.  Self-binding  reaping-machines  are  in  general  use,  and  give 
complete  satisfaction.  Threshing-machines,  di’iveu  by  steam  or 
horse-power,  are  driven  from  farm  to  farm  as  at  liome. 

Colorado  produces  all  the  kinds  of  crops  and  vegetables  grown  in 
England,  with  the  addition  of  many  that  tlouiish  only  in  a  warnjer 
climate,  such  as  Indian  corn,  sugar-beet,  tomatoes,  etc.  Grapes  and 
peaches  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  southein  parts  of  the  Slate 
grapes  and  plums  grow  wild.  Flax  is  also  occasionally  met  with 
growing  wild.  The  wheat  and  barley  raised  on  the  irrigated  lands 
are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  from 
20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  barley,  about  35  bushels  ;  and  of  oats 
it  is  asserted  that  in  the  uplands  the  yield  is  occasionally  as  high  as 
from  80  to  90  bushels  per  acre.  Specimens  of  cabbages,  mangolds, 
swedes,  and  beet-root  of  enormous  size  are  exhibited  at  the  State 
fair  ;  but  as  cattle-feeding  is  not  3X‘t  practised,  the^'  are  raised  chiefly 
for  domestic  use.  But  the  average  of  crops  is  not  much  indie  ition 
of  what  the  soil,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  farmer,  mav’  be  made  to 
yield.  The  ma-jority  of  those  who  have  taken  to  farming  in  Colorado 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  business  when  they  settled,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  would  generally  be  considered  sloven)}"  at  home.  When 
the  soil  is  w-ell  cleaned  and  tilled  and  the  suppl}"  of  water  adequate, 
a  return  of  35  or  40  bushels  of  wdieat  per  acre  may  be  reasonabl}"  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  in  several  cases  last  season,  although  the  crops  are  not 
considered  generally  large,  over  45  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
threshed  out.  The  prices  obtained  are  and  must  continue  to  be 
tolerably  high.  The  quantity  of  cultivable  land  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  mining  population,  and  as  the  nearest  competitor  is 
about  500  miles  off,  the  Colorado  farmer  has  tlie  cost  of  carriage  in 
his  favor.  The  demand  for  poultry,  butler,  eggs,  ana  milk  is  glcat, 
and  in  supplying  it  the  industrious  farmer’s  wide  can  add  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  his  income.  Wheat  sells  at  from  32s.  to  38s. ;  barlev,"  from 
25s.  to  30s.;  oats,  from  17s.  6:7.  to  20s.  per  quarter  Hav  is  sold  at 
from  50s.  to  60s.  per  2000  li>3.,  butter  from  Is.  to  Is.  6:7.  per  lb.,  and 
eggs  from  Is.  to  Is.  3:7.  per  dozen.  Farm  labor  of  satisfactory 
quality  can  without  difficulty  be  oldained.  Wages  are  about  £5  per 
month,  w"ith  board  and  lodging,  which  costs  as  much  more.  The 
laborer  is  engaged  by  the  month,  and  although  he  is  dispensed  with 
from  October  to  April,  farmers  easily  get  hands.  As  a  general  rule, 
hovrever,  farmers  in  Colorado  woik  on  their  farms  themselves,  but 
they  have  the  satisfaction  that  the  land  is  their  own,  and  that  in  such 
a  climate  and  with  such  a  soil  labor  is  much  lighter  and  more  agree¬ 
able  than  is  dreamed  of  in  this  country.  For"  the  same  reasons  tlie 
cost  of  labor  per  acre,  although  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborer  :ire 
high,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  greater  than  tiie  farmer  has  to  pav  in  Scot- 
laad,  ^ad  by  Uiose  who  have  capital,  fai’miug  is  being  probated  on 
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a  large  scale  with  great  profits.  During  two  or  llirce  months  m  the 
year  Uieie  is  litlle  il:  any  work  lo  be  done  on  farms,  but  a  pushing 
man  may  iiiie  out  his  team  and  make  a  good  bit  of  money  in  the 
winter  months. 

For  a  new  country  the  drawbacks  are  not  serious.  Seme  years 
ago,  in  1875,  Cohn  ado,  in  common  with  the  JiLiddle  States  and  some 
parts  of  Canada,  was  visited  by  clouds  of  grasshoppers  wiiicli  con¬ 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  the  crops.  These  unwelcome  guests  dis¬ 
appeared  as  mysteriously  as  they  came,  and  have  done  no  damage 
since  that  year.  The  farmers  have  studied  the  vrays  of  these  pests, 
and  are  confident  that  the  crops  can  hereafter  be  protected  from 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  tiie  grasshop¬ 
pers  come  once  in  seven  years.  But  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to  dread 
their  coming  so  much  as  formerly,  and  extended  cultivation  is  said 
to  prevent  their  reappearance.  Autumn  or  early  spring  sowing  puts 
the  Cl  ops  beyond  danger  before  the  full-grown  insects  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  autumn,  and  experience  taught  sev^eral  means  of  effectu¬ 
ally  destroying  the  young  ones  in  the  following  spring.  Already  in 
the  cultivable  region  Colorado  has  developed  the  principal  amenities 
of  civilization.  As  the  country  settles,  free  schools  are  built  in 
eveiy  district.  A  cei  tain  proportion  of  the  public  lands  is  i  esei  ved  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  any  deficiency  is  met  by  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  local  taxes,  however,  do  not  exceed  sixpence  per  acre  ; 
and  in  all  the  small  towns  churches  of  varieius  denominations  have 
been  built,  and  aie  maintained  by  voluntary  comribuiions.  The 
houses  in  wliich  the  farmers  live  are  at  first  wooden-framed  buildings, 
lin^d  With  sheets  of  pasteboard,  and  in  that  climate  are  found  very 
tolei’able.  When  the  farmer  makes  a  litlle  money  he  builds  a  brick 
house.  Cottonwood  trees  are  planted  round  the  homestead,  and 
with  irrigation  these  quick-growing  saplings  in  a  few  years  shade 
the  house  and  contribuie  a  charming  variety  to  the  landscape.  In 
the  older  parts,  settled  ten  years  ago,  some  of  the  farmers  have 
planted  these  trees  round  their  fields,  and  improved  the  aspect  of  the 
country  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Coals  are  abundant,  and  may  be 
had  at  any  railway  station  at  about  fifteen  shillings  a  ton.  The  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  living  is  high.  People  live  well  ;  every  one,  includ¬ 
ing  the  farm  laborer,  has  meat  and  tea  or  coffee  three  times  a  dav. 

But  although  a  great  fiilure  undoubtedly  awaits  the  farming  in¬ 
terest  in  Colorado,  the  present  profit  is  greatest  for  the  stock-keepers. 
There  is,  indeed,  probably  no  part  of  the  v/orkl  where  a  young  man 
vriih  a  few  thousands  can  employ  himself  more  agreeably  or  profit¬ 
ably  than  in  rearing  cattle  on  the  plains  of  Coloiado  or  Yv^yoming, 
or  in  the  Parks  of  tiie  Pocky  Mountain  rarmes.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  expended  on  houses  and  the  erection  of  corials  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  permanent  stream  will  form  a  basis  of  operations,  and 
he  can  graze -his  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  oa  the  puoiie  lands 
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around  without  rent.  The  outlay  is  the  food  and  wages  of  his 

cowbo3"s  and  after  providing  for  that  expense  he  may  devote 
the  whole  reniaiader  of  Ills  capital  to  the  purchase  of  graded  heifers 
and  good  short liorn  bails.  Graded  heifers  ma}’’  be  gjt  across  the 
mountains  in  Montana,  California,  or  in  Oregon,  at  a  cost  of  £3 
each.  Shorthorn  bulls,  fairly  bred,  and  suitable  for  the  country,  can 
be  purchased  at  from  £10  to  £20.  Sheep,  of  satisfactory  quality, 
are  driven,  or  rather  eat  their  wa}",  from  California,  and  can  occa¬ 
sionally  be  bought  in  Colorado  or  W3mming  at  126*.  When  crossed 
with  a  better  class  of  sheep  they  soon  improve,  and  yield  fleeces  of 
0  to  6  lbs. 

If  the  stockman  has  the  faculty  to  select  good  men — and  such  are 
to  be  had  out  in  the  West — he  need  not  make  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  ranch,  but  may  treat  himself  to  a  month’s  liunting  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  even  to  a  trip  to  England,  without  imperilling  his  interests. 
How  long  the  present  system  will  last,  of  pasturing  on  the  public 
lands,  is  uncertain.  Last  summer  a  Commission  of  Congress  was 
engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  public  lands,  and  an  idea  is  entertained  that  the  government 
will  sell  land  suitable  for  grazing,  but  too  dry  for  cultivaUon,  in  lots 
of  eight  square  miles,  about  4000  acres,  at  a  low  figure.  Should  this 
policy  be  adopted  the  ranches  will  be  fenced  in,  and  a  much  higher 
type  of  cattle  can  then  be  advantageously  introduced  than  would  pay 
when,  as  at  present,  the  cattle  of  different  owners  roam  together  on 
the  plains.  The  profits  of  the  present  system  are  enormous,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  low  price  of  cattle.  A  three-year-old  steer,  weigh¬ 
ing  alive  about  1200  lbs.,  fetches  onl3^  £1.  The  increase  of  the  stock, 
after  deducting  deaths,  is  about  80  per  cent  on  the  number  of  the 
cows,  if  the  cattle  are  fairh''  well  attended  to.  The  attention  required 
is  not  much.  To  cut  the  grass  with  a  mowing-machine  in  some  of 
the  meadows,  and  to  save  the  hay  for  the  emergency  of  a  snow¬ 
storm  severe  enough  to  debar  the  cattle  from  their  food,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  But  even  that  slight  precaution  is,  I  fear,  rather  the  ex¬ 
ception  than  the  rule  in  the  Colorado  ranches. 

The  ease  with  which  meat  may  be  grown  out  in  the  West  was 
forcibly  impressed  on  my  attention  by  an  incident  I  observed  in  the 
JSTorth  Park.  The  North  Park  is  a  great  undulating  plain  within  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  drove  I 
saw  consisted  of  8000  cattle,  of  a  size  and  qualit}^  that  would  have 
attracted  favorable  notice  in  any  of  our  markets  at  home.  They  had 
been  feeding  on  very  nutritious  grass  in  the  Park  all  summer,  and 
were  expected  to  weigh  1400  lbs.  They  w^ere  born  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  were  feeding  here,  as  a  resting-point  in  their  journey  from 
California  eastwuard.  They  were  part  of  a  lot  sold  to  Chicago 
dealers  at  £7  lO;?.  a  head,  and  were  going  to  Illinois  to  be  fattened 
forihe  English  market,  and  would  reaclT  Liverpibol,  ready  fexr  the 
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butcher,  early  in  I8S0.  Thus  cattle  that  first  see  the  light  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  are  driven  slow!}',  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles 
a  da}’,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  America,  and  after  grazing  liiere  for  a 
year  are  carried  by  raihva}^  to  the  maize-growing  JStates,  wl)ence, 
after  a  sta.y  of  a  few*  montlis,  they  make  iheir  final  jijiirney  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  These  are  facts  that  lead  to  reflection.  Only  ten  years  ago 
cattle  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  were  taken  wesf./ard 
across  the  mountains  to  California,  but  the  tables  are  novr  turned, 
Catlle-broeding  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  Pacific  Stales  as  not 
merely  to  supply  the  demand  there  but  to  pour  its  surplus  of  the 
improyed  American  cattle  back  to  the  East,  and  thus  to  supplant  the 
inferior  Texas  breed,  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  expected  to  dis¬ 
appear  altogether.  It  is  computed  that  during  the  present  year  oO,- 
000  cattle  have  made  the  journey  eastward  across  tiie  plains. 

Looking  at  the  capacity  for  development  shown  by  facts  like  these, 
it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  supply  of  American  cattle  will  become 
exhausted  within  any  time  that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  proximate 
future.  These  plains,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles,  are  special¬ 
ly  adapted  for  rearing  cattle.  But  there  is  one  direction  in  which 
a  government,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  interests  of 
beef -producers,  might  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  farming  inteiest.  We 
cannot  compete  w’itii  the  American  stock-keeper  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  meat  production,  but  in  the  last  stage  of  all — llie  fattening  for  the 
market,  which  is  at  present  done  in  Iliinois  and  other  maize-growdng 
States — the  farmer  in  this  country  has  facilities  which  w'oukl  enable 
him  to  distance  his  American  competitor.  The  cattle  I  saw’  were  to 
be  transported  by  rail  to  Illinois  at  a  cost  of  2o8.  or  805.  per  head  ; 
for  other  £5  a  head  those  cattle  could  be  landed  at  Liverpool.  The 
store  cattle  sold  in  Colorado  for  £7  IO5.  These  would  be  sold  at  a 
profit  to  all  concerned  in  Liverpool  at  £15  a  iiead,  and  w’hen  fat¬ 
tened  could  be  sold  readily,  even  in  these  bad  limes,  for  £20  a  head. 
But  this  ju'ofit  of  £5  a  head  is  forced  into  the  pockets  of  Illinois 
farmers  by  the  wisdom  of  our  government,  wiiich  prohibits  the  im- 
poitation  of  store  cattle  for  the  farmer,  and  admits  only  fat  cattle 
for  the  butcher.  Buch  conduct  from  “  the  farmers'  friends”  is  not 

kindly. 

_  ^ 

Those  wiio  say  that  there  is  disease  among  American  cattle,  and 
that  what  the  farmer  wants  above  all  things  is  protection  from  dis¬ 
ease,  betray  a  w’aut  of  acquaintance  w’ith  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
real  opposition  comes  from  a  tew^  breeders  of  cattle  who  have  the  ear 
of  the  government,  and  w’ho  object  to  any  store  cattle  being  im¬ 
ported,  Avhether  in  health  or  disease  ;  but  the  great  bodv’  of  faimers 
want  cheap  store  cattle,  and  they  can  have  them  both  cheap  and 
healthy  from  the  naParal  biesding-gTonnds  of  the  West,  if  only  the 
government  would  put  itself  to  a  little  trouble  and  exercise  a  little 
care  and  conaiuou-oeiisc.  There  newer  has  been  any  disease  in  the 
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Western  States  or  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Michigan.  The  direct  route 
for  cattle  is  through  those  States  on  the  main  lines  of  railway,  and, 
crossing  into  Canada  at  Detroit  or  Port  Huron,  they  could  be  shipped 
from  Canadian  ports.  Cattle  could  thus  be  carried^  to  England  with¬ 
out  ever  approaching  at  any  point  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  any 
place  where  disease  has  existed.  Those  acquainted  with  the  sy.stem 
of  transport  know  that  simple  and  effect! ^re  arrangements  could  be 
made  insuring  that  only  Western  cattle  should  pass  into  Canada,  and 
the  only  hope  I  see  for  the  British  grazier  is  in  getting  these  cattle. 
The  attention  of  the  depai^ment  was  called  to  this  suggestion  by  a 
question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  but  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  government  would  not  condescend  so  far  as  even  to 
promise  an  inquiry.  Such  neglect  we  are  unfortunately  but  too 
familiar  with,  and  there  seems  little  hope  of  a  change  until  farmers 
and  mercantile  men  insist  on  having  some  men  in  the  government 
of  this  commercial  and  agricultural  country  who  know  practically 
someihing  of  the  country’s  interests  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
shovld  be  better  off  if  we  interfered  less  in  our  neighbors’  affairs  and 
paid  some  attention  to  our  own. 

In  the  present  agricultural  crisis  I  observe  that  hope  is  maintained 
in  some  quarters  by  the  notion  that  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce 
from  Am'irica  will  fall  off.  This  hope  is  based  on  the  expectation  of 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  transport,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  home  demand,  to  grow 
wheat  as  cheaply  as  he  has  hitherto  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
sorne  years  to  come,  at  all  events,  these  expectations  will  prove  de¬ 
lusive.  In  the  Western  States  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  wheat  can 
be  raised  on  the  grand  scale  at  a  price  with  which  the  British  farmer 
cannot  compete,  assuming  that  he  continues  to  pay  the  present  rents. 
But  it  is  not  these  large  producers  w’^hom  the  British  farmer  has 
really  to  fear.  ^  The  farming  capitalist  in  America  usually  stretches 
his  arms  too  wide.  He  wants  to  be  the  biggest  wheat-grower  in  the 
world,  buj^s  all  the  land  he  can  get,  and  mortgages  it  at  10  per  cent  ; 
very  probably  the  greater  part  of  his  workfmr  capital  is  also  bor- 
rowed.  With  a  fine  crop  he  makes  a  large  profit,  which  will  very 
likely  be  used  to  buy  still  more  land.  But  a  bad  crop  or  low  prices 
tell  a  different  tale,  and  not  unfrequently  the  mortgage  sweeps  away 
his  whole  property.  The  huge  farm  is  broken  up  into  lots  of  IGO  to 
320  acres,  or  it  may  be  610  acres,  with  a  facility,  cheapness,  and 
simplicity  that  would  astonish  our  lavv3'’ers.  Free  trade  in  land  on  a 
^und  tenure  soon  adjusts  the  size  of  farms  to  the  local  conditions. 
The  price  of  agricultural  produce  will  not  be  regulated  by  these  huge 
capitalists,  but  by  the  small  farmer  who  is  the  principal  laborer  on 
his  own  land.  He  comes  from  the  Eastern  States  or  Europe  with  a 
Wife  and  family,  and  settles  on  the  pjblic  laud  almost  without  cost, 
fiiid  better  land  beIouging_tn  a  railway  company'  for 
whjch  he  will  paj’’  £1  to  £2  an  acre,  in  seven  or  ten  yearly  iustaL- 
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meuts.  He  will  cultivate  69  or  80  acres  with  his  own  hand  and 
team,  at  first — if  he  comes,  like  a  great  many,  knowing  nothing  of 
farming — with  indifferent  results.  Of  his  60  acres  perhaps  40  are 
under  wheat,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables.  He  keeps  a  cow^  and  pig  and  poultry.  Add  to  these 
things  groceries,  and  the  provisions  of  his  household  do  not  need  to 
be  further  indebted  to  the  outside  world.  If  he  can  sell  only  40 
quarters  of  wheat  off  his  40  acres  at  Ifi.s.  a  quarter,  he  will  procure 
clothes  and  groceries  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  sui)sistence  for  his 
family.  If  he  cannot  get  lo-s-,  a  quarter  li'e  must  taRe  what  he  can, 
and  try  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  bis  eggs,  butter,  poultry, 
and  pigs.  His  farm  is  his  home  as  well  as  his  livelihood,  and  he 
cannot  abandon  it  when  wheat  comes  below  what  the  wheat  manu¬ 
facturer  v/ould  consider  a  paying  price.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  beef  and  cheese.  The  farmer  will  produce  the  article  that  he  finds 
to  pay  best,  but  some  produce  he  must  raise  in  order  to  get  the  nec¬ 
essary  comforts  of  life. 

& 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rates  of  carriage  last  spring  were  too 
low  to  be  remunerative,  but  American  railways,  paying  good  divi¬ 
dends,  can  cany  at  rates  that  Vvould  not  pay  in  this  country.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  made  fortunes  for  its  founders, 
carries  cattle  between  points  where  there  is  no  competition  at  half 
the  through  rates  charged  at  home.  Coal  is  carried  across  the 
plains,  where  there  is  no  competition,  on  railways  the  bonds  of 
which  are  at  a  premium,  at  Is.  M.  per  ton  per  mile.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  Americans  have  first-rate  water  communication 


from  the  wheat-growing  districts  with  which  the  railway's  have  to 
compete.  Already  vessels  have  loaded  in  Lake  Superior  and  deliv¬ 
ered  direct  at  Liverpool  ;  and  when  the  Welland  Canal  now  nearly 
finished  is  completed,  vessels  carrying  5000  quarters  of  wheat  will 
load  at  Chicago  for  European  ports.  Practically,  however,  in  order 
to  prevent  healing,  it  is  found  expedient  to  tranship  cargoes  of  wheat 
shipped  in  autumn,  and  by  the  use  of  elevators  transhipment  from 
barges  or  vessels  to  railways  trucks,  and  uce  versa,  costs  only  2s.  or 
'per  quarter.  In  the  busiest  season  last  y^ear  wheat  was  sent  by 
rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  7s.  per  quarter  ;  b3WTiter  it  was 
lower.  The  freight  from  New  Yorlc  to  Liverpool  was  at  the  same 
period  4tS.  to  4.9.  M.  per  quarter,  and  these  are  maximum  rates. 
From  the  improvements  to  be  expected  in  steamers,  and  an  increase 
of  competition  by  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  com.munication  by 
land  and  water,  the  reasonable  prediction  is  that  rates  of  carriage 
will  be  lower  in  the  future  even  than  in  the  past.  The  average  rale 
of  transport  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  will  in  all  likelihood  fall 
short  of  even  109.  per  quarter.  I  cannot  therefore  bring  myself  to 
think  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  American  competition,  or  that 
the  lowest  point-m  depression  has  yet  been  reached. 

.  ' :  "  •  r  >  J.-W.  Baeclay,-  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeriew. 
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“Returned  with  thanks!’’  The  terms  are  varied  sometimes— 
“  With  the  Editor’s  compliments,”  or  “  With  the  Editor’s  compli¬ 
ments  and  thanks.”  These  are  tlie  curter  forms.  Tliere  is  no  iin- 
kindness  in  tfiem,  of  course.  They  are  mere  business-like  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  contribution  jmu  have  offered  is  not  a  conti  ibution  that 
will  suit  the  editor  of  the  magazine  3^)11  hav^e  sent  yoiir  ms.  to.  Yet 
perhaps  there  are  no  more  painful,  no  more  odious,  no  more  disheart¬ 
ening  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  literature  than  these — “  Returned 
with  thanks” — even  when  they  are  softened  v\dth  the  editor’s  com¬ 
pliments  ;  and  a  few  editors,  editors  who  perhaps  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  their  own  sensations  in  receiv^ing  back  their  rejected  mss., 
have  tried  to  soften  the  blow  to  sensitive  minds  by  lengthening  the 
form  a  little.  They  regret  that  3mur  article  is  not  “  suiiable”  to  their 
magazine,  or  that  they  have  not  space  for  it,  and  try  in  one  or  tsvo 
other  ways  to  save  your  amour  propre  in  performing  a  duty  which, 
however  performed,  must  touch  jmu  to  the  quick. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  a  dozen  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  your 
MS.  The  article  ma}^  be  too  long.  The  subject,  however  interest¬ 
ing  it  may  be  to  3mu,  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  public  at 
the  moment  to  make  it  worth  the  editor’s  while  to  publish  the  article. 
Or  it  may  be  upon  a  subject  which  is  outside  the  range  of  topi(!S  the 
editor  wishes  to  deal  with.  Or — for  there  are  many  constructions  to 
be  put  upon  the  words — the  st3de  in  which  3'ou  have  written  may 
not  suit  the  tone  of  the  magazine.  You  may  be  a  writer  of  brilliant 
and  profound  genius,  a  Thackeray  or  a  Carl3de  ;  but  even  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle  were  as  familiar  with  these  words  “  Returned  with 


the  style  of  the  Yellowplush  Papers,  had  to  submit  to  a  revision  at 
the  hinds  of  the  editor,  which  made  his  recollection  of  W\2  Edinburgh 
Revieio,  even  with  the  solatium  of  a  handsome  check,  anything  but 
pleasant.  Francis  Jeffrey  used  to  cut  and  slash  at  Carlyle’s  mss. — 
dash  out  and  write  in— till  Carlyle  must  have  been  more  than  mortal 
if  he  did  not  use  stronger  language  than  he  put  upon  paper,  and  even 
after  rdl  this  Jeffrey  apparenUy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Carlyle 
would  not  do”  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  have  had  mss.  returned 
again  and  again,  but  they  have  alwa3"s  found  a  publisher  in  the  end, 
and  I  have  an  impression,  which  is,  I  believe,  shared  by  man}’’  public 
writers,  that  the  best  articles  are  those  that  are  returned  the  oftenest. 
I  know  they  are  sometimes  the  most  successful,  and — to  compare 
small  things  with  great — that^  it  is  notorious,  has  been  the  case  with 
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two  or  three  historical  works  and  works  of  fiction  which  before  they 
w^ere  published  were  metaphorically  scored  all  over  by  the  publishers’ 
readers  with  these  words,  “  Returned  with  thanks.’’  It  is  said  that 
Bret  Harte  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  an  article  rejected, 
that  everything  he  has  written  has  been  taken  at  once,  and  that  he  so 
enjoys  his  own  work  that  the  reading  of  his  proofs  is  still  to  him  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  story,  although  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  true.  Bat  if  it  be,  all  I  can  say  is  that^Bret  Harte’s 
experience  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of'niost  men  of  genius. 
There  have  been  men,  of  course,  who  have  awoke  one  morning,  like 
Byron,  to  find  themselves  famous,  who  have  caught  the  public  ear  by 
their  first  poem,  their  first  novel,  or  their  first  essay,  and  kept  it  by 
the  charm  of  their  style  and  their  power  of  genius  all  through  the 
course  of  a  lono’  life. 

_  k 

The  present  Prime  Minister  is  one  of  these  men.  His  first  novel, 
“  Vivian  Grey,”  took  London  by  storm,  and  was,  within  a  few  days 
of  its  publication,  to  be  found  in  every  boudoir  and  upon  eveiw  draw¬ 
ing  room  table.  It  was  puffed  in  the  newspapers,  talked  about  in 
club-rooms  and  smoking-rooms,  and  ran  tliiough  a  succession  of  six 
editions  in  six  months.  But  as  a  rule  successlui  nun  of  letters  owe 
as  much  to  ”  the  inagic  of  patience”  as  they  owe  to  the  magic  of 
genl'is  ;  and  even  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  all  his  success,  has  had  his 
mortifications  as  a  waiter  no  less  than  as  a  parliamentary  debater  and 
statesman.  ‘‘  Contarini  Fleming”  fell  still-born  from  the  press, 
although  w'ritten,  as  the  author  still  insists,  wuth  deep  thought  and 
feeling  ;  and  ”  The  Revolutionary  Epick,”  a  poem  wu’itten  under  the 
flittering  minarets  and  the  cypress-grov^es  of  the  last  city  of  the 
Caesars  to  illustrate  the  rival  principles  of  government  that  were  con¬ 
tending  for  the  mastery  of  the  wmrld,  and  to  take  rank  wuth  the  Iliad, 
with  the  .^neid,  with  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  with  Paiadise  Lost, 
was  printed  only  to  line  trunks  with,  till  a  line  or  two  happened  to  be 
quoted  from  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty  years  alter  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  reprinted  it,  with  a  few’  trifling  alterations, 
to  vindicate  his  consistencv  as  well  as  his  courage. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  career  w'as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful  in  literature.  But  even  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  maiden  eJffort,  a  thin 
quarto  volume  of  ”  Translations  from  the  Ballads  of  Burger,”  fell, 
like  ”  The  Revolutionary  Epick,”  still-boin  from  the  press,  and  Scott 
returned  to  his  desk  in  his  father’s  office  to  copy  waits  and  to  brood 
over  a  ballad  of  his  own  which  should  convince  the  world,  in  spite  of 
itself,  that  in  neglecting  his  translations  it  had  ”  neglected  something 
W’orth  notice.” 

Charles  Dickens  is  the  only  writer  of  distinction  in  our  time  Avhose 
success  at  all  resembles  Bret  Harte’s,  and  the  success,  the  prompt, 
brilliant,  and  startling  success  of  Charles  Dickens  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  tiiat  of  his  rival,  his  greatesb  and  perhaps  permanently 
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successful  rival,  Thackeray.  It  is  painful  to  read  Thackeray’s  life — 
to  liear  of  his  loss  of  f{)rtiine  in  a  harum-scarum  speculation  like  that 
of  his  father-in-law  with  T'/ie  ComtiUitiorml — of  ITh  early  struggles  in 
Paris  and  London — of  his  etforis  as  an  artist — of  Dickens’s  curt  re¬ 
fusal  of  his  request  to  he  allowed  to  illustrate  “  Pickwick” — of  his 
long  meditation  and  laborious  production  of  ‘‘  Vanity  Fair” — and  of 
the  way  in  which  tiie  ms.  of  this  work,  a  work  wortliy  of  the  genius 
that  produced  ”  Tom  Jones,”  made  its  round  of  the  publishers’  read¬ 
ers  only  1o  be  returned  with  or  without  thanks  by  all  in  turn,  till  it  at 
last  found  appreciative  publishers  in  Bradbury  and  Evans,  and,  with 
the  help  of  an  article  in  the  Edliioiirgli  Recieijc,  soon  became  as  popu¬ 
lar  in  its  yellow  wrapper  as  ‘‘  Pickwick  ”  had  been  in  its  green 
cover. 

All  the  world  knows  the  history  of  ”  Jane  Eyre” — howit  was  writ¬ 
ten  m  the  gray  old  parsonage  under  the  Yorkshire  iiills  ;  how  the 
rough  notes,  sketched  hastily  in  pencil,  were  transcribed  in  a  neat 
hand  as  legible  as  print  ;  and  how  the  ms.,  in  its  brown-paper  wrap¬ 
per,  was  sent  otf  from  the  small  station-house  at  Keighley  to  publisher 
after  publisher,  only  to  find  its  way  back  again,  ”  Returned  Vvdth 
thanks,”  till  the  packet,  scored  all  over  with  publishers’  names,  and 
well-nigh  worn  out  by  its  travels,  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  with  a  stamped  envel<jpe  inside  for  a  reply.. 
This  story  of  ”  Jane  Eyre”  is,  with  authors  who  cannot  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  one  of  the  standing  sources  of  consolation,  and  it  is  a  very 
striking  instance  of  the  loose  way  in  which  puhiisliers’  readers  now 
and  then  look  through  mss.  that  find  their  way  into  their  hands, 
even  if  it  does  not  prove  that  publishers,  like  women,  though  they 
cant  about  genius,  cannot  divine  its  existence  till  all  the  wot  Id  point 
with  the  hand  ;  for  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  reader  was  so  struck 
with  the  tale  that,  Scot  as  he  was,  he  sat  up  half  the  night  to  finish  it. 
But  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  even  for  the  readers,  for  it 
must  be  dull,  tedious  work  to  spell  out  the  plot  of  a  story  or  to  find 
the  proofs  of  genius  in  a  loose  pile  of  mss.  which  you  can  hardly 
perhaps  decipher  except  with  a  glass,  and  perhaps  not  always  with 
that.  Francis  Jeffrey  knew  so  well  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  an  article  from  reading  it  in  ms.  that  in  sending  his 
first  article  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  after  he  had  relinquished  the 
editorship,  he  stipulated  that  Mr.  Xapicr  should  not  attempt  to  read 
it  till  he  could  read  it  in  type  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Saturd(tj/  Review, 
a  few  years  ago,  used  to  have  every  article  that  seemed  at  all  worth 
publishing  set  up  in  type  before  he  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  reiect  it.  Everything,  as  Chaiios  Lamb  used  to  say,  is  apt  to 
read  so  raw  in  MS. 

It  is  tlie  most  difficult  thing  in  the  worM  to  know  how  an  article 
will  read  from  looking  at  it  in  ms.,  so  difficult  that  even  authors 
tlieinseiveSi  men  .of  long  and  varied  eiperieuce,  men  like  Moore  and 
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Macaulay,  could  seldom  foim  an  opinion  upon  their  own  writings  till 
tliey  saw  liow  they  looked  in  print.  And  when  that  is  the  case  with 
the  author,  how  must  it  be  with  the  publisher  or  his  reader,  and  with 
tlie  editor  of  a  publication  wlm  hiis  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the 
merits  of  half  a  dozen  mss.  in  the  couise  of  a  morning  !  Yet,  after 
all,  I  suspect  that  very  few  articles  and  very  few  books  that  are 
worth  printing  are  lost  to  the  world,  for  the  competition  among  pub¬ 
lishers  for  MSS.  is  only  one  degree  less  keen  than  the  competition 
among  authors  for  publisliers,  and  an  author  who  has  anything  worth 
printing  is  seldom  long  without  a  publisher. 

I  happen  to  know  the  secret  history  of  a  book  which  has  long  since 
taken  its  rank  among  the  classics  of  English  Lilerature — I  mean 
“  Ebthen.”  It  was  written  years  and  years  before  it  was  published, 
■wrilten  with  care  and  tliouglit,  revised  in  the  keenest  spirit  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  book 
which,  as  far  as  workmanship  goes,  exemplifies  in  a  very  striking 
form  Shenstoue's  rule  for  good  writing — “  Spontaneous  thought, 
labored  expression” — andtliere  are  few  books  of  travel  which  equally 
abound  in  adventure,  incident,  sketches  of  character,  and  personal 
romance.  It  is,  as  Lockhart  well  said,  an  English  classic.  But  when 
Alexander  Kinglake  offered  it  to  the  publishers  they  refused  it,  one 
and  all,  refused  it  upon  2iny  terms,  and  the  author  at  last,  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  his  MS. ,  and  perhaps  with  himself,  walked  into  a  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  explained  the  adventures  of  the  ms.,  and 
made  it  a  present  to  the  publisher  if  he  thought  it  worth  priuting. 
The  first  edition  lingered  a  little  on  his  hands,  till  a  notice  in  the 
Quarterly  Revmo,  from  the  pen  of  Lockhart,  called  attention  to  it,  and 
the  xjrinter’s  difficulty  after  that  was  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
I  h('pe  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence  by  adding  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  year  by  year,  for  many  years,  sent  Mr.  Kinglake  a  check  for 
100^.  every  Christmas  day. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  attending  a  publisher’s  dinner,  once 
rose  and  asked  pej  mission  to  propose  a  toast.  The  toast  was  to 
“  ISTapoleon  Bonaparte.”  “  Why  are  we  to  drink  his  health  ?”  asked 
the  host.  “  Because  he  shot  a  bookseller,”  replied  the  poet  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  this  story  that  Peter  Parley  once  compared  pub¬ 
lishers  to  Odin  and  Thor,  drinking  their  wine  from  the  skulls  of 
authors.  But  if  publishers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  now  and  then  make  a 
mistake  in  returning  mss.,  this  anecdote,  which  does  not  stand  alone, 
proves,  I  think,  that  when  they  made  a  hit  with  a  ms.,  they  know 
how  to  sliare  their  success  with  the  author. 

Anthony  Trollope  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
writers  of  our  dav.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  a  for- 

V 

tune  by  their  pens.  Y^et  it  seems  only  like  yesterday  that  Anthony 
Trollope,  attending  a  dinner  given  to  him  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  Post-Office^  drew  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  early  experiences  in 
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literature,  of  mss.  rejected  by  the  editors  of  magazines,  of  mss.  ac¬ 
cented  and  published  and  not  paid  for,  or  paid  for  iu  a  way  which 
was  worse  than  no  payment  at  all,  and  of  the  monetary  result  of  his 
first  few  years’  labor,  12^.  os.  7id.  one  year,  and  20^.  2'«.  Gd.  another. 
It  was  said  of  Murray,  “  silv^er-tongued  3Iurray,'’  that  he  never  knew 
the  difference  between  no  professional  income  anil  8000^.  a  year,  and 
that  was  the  case  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens.  But 
cases  like  this  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  are,  I  suspect,  much  commoner 
than  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  pooh-pooh  the  notion  of  lions  in  the  path 
in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  he  pooh-poohed  it  with  good  reason, 
for  I  doubt  if  he  ever  experienced  the  feeling  which  most  other  men 
of  his  kind  have  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  rejected  ms.  ;  and  from  the 
day  when,  wdlh  the  JVew  Monthly  in  his  hand,  he  turned  into  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  read  his  first  contribution  to  a 
magazine,  till  the  afternoon  when  he  laid  down  liis  pen  upon  the  un¬ 
finished  page  of  “  Edwin  Drood,  ”  the  career  of  Charles  Dickens  vvas 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  triumphs.  But  there  is  hardly 
.another  writer  of  Dickens’s  genius  who  could  not  turn  to  his  pigeon- 
Iholcs  and  fish  out  ms.  after  ms.  that  had  made  the  round  of  the 
jmagazines  or  the  publishers.  Even  Bret  Harte’s  ovm  countryman, 
iJohn  Lothrop  Motley,  the  greatest  historian  America  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  had  the  inrortification  to  see  his  ms.  of  “  The  Rise  of  the 
iDutch  Republic”  returned  “  W'ith  Mr.  Murray’s  compliments  and 
Ithanks”  before  he  could  find  a  publisher  for  a  work  which  now  ranks 
Iwith  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  narratives  of  our  time.  This 
was  Motley’s  second  disappointment  with  his  ms.  His  first  was  the 
iDtelligen(!e,  when  he  had  spent  several  years  in  collecting  his  materi¬ 
als  and  in  sketching  the  outline  of  his  History,  that  Prescott,  with  a 
‘‘  Life  of  Philip  the  Second,”  wots  anticipating  him.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  almost  took  the  soul  of  Motley.  “  It  seemed  to  me,”  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  ”  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abandon  at 
once  a  cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  renounce  authorship.  Fur 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then  cast  about 
to  take  up  a  subject.  My  subject  had  taken  me  up,  and  drawm  me 
on,  and  absorbed  me  into  itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed,  to 
write  the  book  Iliad  been  thinking  much  of,  and  I  had  no  inclination 
or  interest  to  write  any  other.”  Yet  Motley  thought  upon  reflection 
that  it  would  be  disloyal  on  his  part  not  to  go  to  Prescott  at  once  and 
explain  his  position,  and  if  he  should  find  a  shadow  of  dissatisfaction 
on  his  mind  to  abandon  his  plan  altogether.  Prescott,  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  men,  acted  with  Motley  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  acted 
on  a  similar  occasion  with  Robert  Chambers,  and  gave  him  every  en- 
'couragement  and  help  lie  could.  ”  Had  the  result  of  the  interview 
ibeeiT  different,”  said  Motley,  “  I  should  have  gone  from  liim  with  a 
(ChUl  upda  my  mind,  aiid,,no  doubt,  have  laid  down  tlio  pen  at  once  ; 
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for  it  was  not  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt  an 
inevilablo  impulse  to  write  one  history.” 

Tills  was  very  much  the  case  with  Carlyle  and  his  “  History  of  the 
Freiicli  Revolution.”  Lord  Brougham  had  the  idea  of  writing  a 
”  History  of  the  French  Revolution”  in  his  head  for  yeais,  and  if  he 
coidcl  have  found  time  for  the  lequisite  investigations" lie  would  have 
done  it,  for  next  to  e4oqucnce  his  gi  eat est  ambition  was  to  rank  as  an 
historian,  and  he  thought  he  possessed  a  special  gift,  equal  to  Liv^y’s, 
for  narrative.  The  secret  history  of  Carl^\  le’s  work  is  one  of  the 
most  inteiestmg  t  f  its  kind  in  literature.  There  is  even  a  touch  of 
pathos  about  it,  for  after  the  work  had  been  ccmpleted,  offered  to  a 
publisher,  and  returned,  like  Motley’s,  ”  With  Mr.  Murra^^’s  com¬ 
pliments  and  thanks,”  the  ms.  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  John 
Stuart  3Ii!l  for  perusal,  and  through  ^lill  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it.  ”  This  person  sat  up  perus¬ 
ing  it  far  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  ;  and  at  length  recollect¬ 
ing  himself,  surprised  at  the  flight  of  time,  laid  the  ms.  carelessly 
upon  the  library  table,  and  hied  to  bed.  There  it  lay,  a  loose  heap  of 
rubbish,  fit  only  for  the  waste  paper  basket  or  for  the  grate.  So 
Bettv,  the  housemaid,  thought  when  she  came  to  light  the  librarv  fire 
in  the  morning.  Looking  around  for  something  suitable  for  her  pur¬ 
pose,  and  finding  nothing  better  than  that,  she  thrust  it  into  the  grate, 
and  applying  the  match”  (as  Carlyle  said  recently  when  giving  an 
account  of  the  mishap)  ”  up  the  chimney,  with  a  sparkle  and  roar, 
w'ent  ‘  The  French  Revolution  ;  ’  thus  ending  in  smoke  and  soot,  as 
the  great  transaction  itself  did  more  than  a  half-century  ago.  At 
first  they  forbore  to  tell  me  the  evil  tidings  ;  but  at  length  I  heard 
the  dismal  story,  and  I  was  as  a  man  staggered  by  a  heavy  blow  .  .  . 
I  was  as  a  man  beside  myself,  for  tliere  vras  scarctlv  a  rage  of  ms. 
left.  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  strove  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and 
to  commence  the  work  again.  I  filled  page  after  page,  but  ran  tlie 
pen  over  every  line  as  the  page  finished.  Thus  was  it  for  many  a 
v’carv  day,  until  at  last,  as  I  sat  bv  the  window,  half-beartcd  and 
dejected,  my  eye  w'andered  along  over  acres  of  roofs,  I  saw  a  man 
standing  upon  a  scaffold,  engaged  in  building  a  wail] — the  waall  of  a 
house.  With  his  trowel  he  wmuld  lay  a  great  splash  of  mortar  upon 
the  last  layer,  and  then  brick  after  brick  w*ould  be  deposited  upon 
this,  striking  each  with  the  butt  of  his  Irow'cl,  as  if  to  give  it  his  ben¬ 
ediction  and  farewxdl  ;  and  all  the  wdiile  singing  or  wdiistling  as  blithe 
as  a  lark.  And  in  my  spleen  I  said  within  my  seif,  ‘  Poor  fool  !  how' 
canst  tliou  be  so  merry  under  such  a  bile-spotted  atmosphere  as  this, 
and  everything  rushing  into  tlie  regions  of  the  inane  ?  ’  And  then  1 
bethouglit  me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Poor  fool  thou,  rather,  that 
shtest  here  by  the  window  wiiining  and  coinplrvining.  ^Vi:at  if  thy 
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born  in  it,  wedded  in  it,  and  buried  from  it ;  and  the  voice  of  weep¬ 
ing  and  of  mirth  sball  be  heard  within  its  walls  ;  and  mayhap  true 
valor,  prudence,  aud  faith  shall  be  nursed  by  its  hearthstcuie.  Man  ! 
symbol  of  eternity  imprisoned  into  time  !  it  is  not  thy  woj’ks,  winch 
are  all  moital,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater  than  the 
least,  but  only  the  spirit  thou  workest  in  which  can  have  wofth  or 
continuance.  Up,  then,  at  thy  work,  and  be  cheerful.'  So  I  arose 
and  washed  my  face  and  felt  That  my  head  was  anointed,  and  gave 
myself  to  relaxation — to  what  they  call  ‘light  literature.’  I  read 
nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I  was  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  chaff.  I  read  all  the  novels  of  that  person  who  was  once  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy— an  extraordinary  ornament  he  must 
have  been  to  it ;  the  man  that  wrote  stories  about  dogs  that  had  their 
tads  cut  off,  and  about  people  in  search  of  their  fathers  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  of  all  the  extraordinary  dunces  that  had  figured 
upon  the  planet  he  must  certainly  bear  the'^palm  from  every  one  save 
the  readers  of  his  books.  And  thus  refreshed  I  took  heart  of  grace 
again,  applied  me  to  my  work,  and  in  course  of  time  ‘  The  French 
Revolution  ’  got  finished — as  ail  things  must  sooner  or  later.”  The 
story  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  literature.  But  even  this  story  with 
“  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution”  ’was  only  one  episode  in 
its  history.  It  was  easier  to  reproduce  the  lost  ms.  from  chaos  than 
to  dnd  a  publisher  for  it ;  and  in  the  recently  published  ”  Letters  of 
Mr.  Maevey  Napier”  there  are  two  or  three  notes  of  Carlyle’s  about 
his  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  publishers— publishers  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  publishers  in  Fleet  Street,  publishers  in  Albemarle 
Street.  Mr.  Napier  gave  Carlyle  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Rees, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  publish  the  work,  and  Mr.  Rees  received 
Carlyle  with  courtes}^  But  that  was  all.  He  did  not  care  about  his 
MS.  ”  The  public  had  ceased  to  buy  books.”  Murray  was  tried 
again  with  a  fresh  introduction,  and  Murray  fora  time  seemed  likely 
to  rise  to  the  bait.  But  Murray  in  the  end,  like  Rees,  returned  the 
MS.  ”  The  Charon  of  Albemarle  Street  durst  not  risk  it  in  his  sutilis 
cymha.  So  it  leaped  ashore  again.” 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Paternoster  Row  that  the  ms.  of  “  Lingard’s 
History”  had  to  go  through  a  similar  course  of  difficulties  before, 
like  Carlyle’s,  it  found  a  publisher  ;  and  Liugard,  Carlyle,  and 
Motley  do  not  stand  alone  with  their  rejected  mss. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  publish  his  History  till  his  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Revieir,  his  lays,  and  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  made  his  name  known  all  over  the  British  Isles,  in 
America,  in  every  bungalow  in  India,  in  every  log  hut  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  till  he  knew  perfectly  well  befc  rehand  that 
if  he  could  only  realize  his  ideal,  and  write  the  History  of  England 
in  the  vivid  and  picturesque  style  of  his  Essays  and  bis  Lays,  he  was 
sure  of  achieving  the  eud  Ive  had  set  his  heart  upon,  that. of  being  regd 
with  as  much  interest  and  zest  as  one  of  Dickens's  novels. 
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But  even  Macaulay  had  a  skeleton,  a  literary  skeleton,  in  his  cup- 
board — to  wit,  rejected  mss.,  two  or  three  sets  of  them — mss.  which 
have  not  been  printed  to  this  day. 

And  that  was  the  case  with  Broim-ham.  Broim’ham  insisted  that 
two  of  Macaulay’s  articles,  an  article  on  the  French  Revolution  and 
another  on  Chatham,  should  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  one  of  liis  own, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  no  Avriter  upon  the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  competent  to  deal  with  French  politics  but  himself,  and 
because,  if  his  sentences  were  not  in  Macaulay’s  “  snip-snap  style,”  he 
could  produce  a  more  truthful  and  an  equally  piclurcsque  article. 
But  even  Brougham  in  his  turn  bad  to  break  open  packets  of  mss. 
to  find,  instead  of  a  proof,  one  of  those  curt  anncuncements  which 
sound  like  a  knell  to  all  the  hopes  of  a  sensitive  soul— “  Returned 
v-ith  thunks.” 

Even  Jeffrey — Francis  JeffrcAg  the  omniscient  and  versatile  Jeffrey 
— knew  these  sensations,  and  in  those  rooms  in  Buccleugh  Place 
where  Sydne}^  Smith,  Horner,  Brougham,  and  Munaymet  to  talk 
over  the  suggestion  for  establishing  the  Edinhvrgh  Review,  there  Avere 
three  or  four  mss.  lying  about  which  had  been  sent  to  all  the  existing 
magazines  and  returned.  Jeffrey  had  six  articles  in  the  first  number 
of  the  “  buff‘  and  blue,”  and  two  or  three  of  these,  I  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect,  were  articles  that  were  perfeclR  familiar  with  the  post-bag  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  coach,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  be  tossed 
about,  with  cigar-ends  and  Odes  to  the  Spring,  in  a  waste-paper 
basket. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  But  I  must 
stop.  And  yet  there  is  one  more  instance  which  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  because  it  is  an  instance  that  carries  a  moral  with  it  to  those 
who  think  of  making  literature  a  profession.  liefer  to  George  Henry 
Lewes,  the  founder  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  careful  of  writers,  a  man  who  held  that  pre¬ 
cision  of  thought  and  expression  alone  constitute  good  writing.  Yet 
George  Henry  Lewes  had  one  of  the  first  articles  which  he  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  returned  by  the  editor  to  be  rcAviitten  ail  through, 
and  the  second  edition  aa^s  so  far  superior  to  the  first,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author,  that  he  never  after  sent  his  first  brouillon  to 
press,  but  invariably  Avrote  everything  tvdee  and  sometimes  thrice 
before  he  thought  of  submitting  it  to  an  editor.  •  The  consequence 
was,  of  course,  that  he  seldom  had  a  ms.  returned.  He  constituted 
himself  his  own  editor,  and  returned  his  OAAm  mss.  It  is  an  admir¬ 
able  plan,  and  if  with  that  plan  men  would  only  act  upon  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  advice,  and  strike  out  of  their  articles  CAmrything  that  they 
think  particularly  fine,  we  should  hear  a  good  deal  less  than  we  do 
at  present  of  “rejected  mss.”  Anyone  can  scribble — if  he  only 
knows  how  to  spell  ;  but  writing  is  an  art — one  of  the  fine  arts — and 
the  men  who  have  had  the  feAvest  mss.  returned  are  the  men  who 
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have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  their  w^ork  :  Maoaulay,  for  in* 
stance,  who  Avrote  and  rewrote  some  of  his  essays,  long  as  they  are, 
three  times  over  ;  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  most  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  Eughsli  journalists,  who  wrote  and  rewrote  many  of  his 
articles  in  the  Examiner  newspaper  six  and  seven  times,  till,  like 
Boileau,  he  had  sifted  his  article  of  everything  but  the  choicest 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Perhaps  if  all  writei’s  did  this  we  should 
have  shorter  articles  and  fewer  books;  but  more  articles  that  now 
perish  with  a  single  reading  might  be  worth  reprinting,  and  naore 
books  might  stand  a  chance  of  descending  to  posterity. — Belgravia, 
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When  the  Spectator,  V7\i\i  the  last  reflections  of  C.”  or 
flanked  the  chocolate  on  the  breakfast-table  ;  when  ladies  spotted 
their  faces  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a  circumvallation  of 
hoops  ;  when  silk-stockinged  and  high-heeled  gentlemen  went  about 
(as  the  nun  in  “  St.  Clement’s  Eve”  would  have  said)  ”  with  rapiers 
at  their  sides  like  leopards,  prancing  up  and  down  the  walks,”  and 
when  Sir  Plume  Avould  emphasize  his  ”  ’fore  Gad”  with  a  rap  on  his 
snuff-box,  and  was  conscious  of  the  nice  conduct  of  his  cane — in  that 
day  there  was  well  known  in  London  a  large,  tall,  heavy  man,  with 
clumsy'’  hands  and  feet,  sauntering  about  with  an  awkward  ”  rock¬ 
ing  motion,”  talking  English  in  the  most  grotesquely  uncouth  of 
German  accents  and  Avith  the  sublimest  contempt  for  grammar  and 
construction,  and  swearing  heartily,  ”  a  good  mouth-filling  oath,”  at 
any  one  or  anything  that  did  not  please  him.  This  was  Mr.  Han¬ 
del,*  for  some  time  the  popular  opera  composer  of  the  day,  and  mu¬ 
sical  director  of  the  old  theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  where  he  was  the 
terror  of  refractory  singers  ;  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  to  achieve,  when 
force  of  circumstances  drove  him  from  the  operatic  stage,  to  try  how 
far  oratorio  Avould  keep  things  going,  a  fame  far  greater  than  he 
could  have  attained  by  any  of  the  operas  which  had  set  the  toAvn  in  a 
ferment,  and  to  have  his  memory  honored  and  consecrated  as  the 
great  musical  exponent  of  the  religious  faith  and  feeling  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  strange  for¬ 
tune,  whereby  so  often  it  seems  to  have  been  ordained  that  the  great- 

- - - 

*  Recently  the  German  spelling  of  his  name,  Tlacnclel,  has  been  revived,  but  it 
jdid  not  obtain  during  his  lifetime  in  this  country  ;  he  was  then  “  Mr.  Hander’  or 

Mr.  Hendel,”  the  latter  spelling  being  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Ger- 
:man  pronunciation  of  his  name. 
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est  and  most  valued  productions  of  imaginative  genius  in  art  and  lit¬ 
erature  should  owe  their  existence  almost  to  the  accident  of  circum¬ 
stance,  with  in  many  cases  hardly  even  tlie  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  their  producer  of  what  lie  was  doing  for  the  world.  For  all  that 
appeals  (and  we  have  a  preit}'  good  body  of  facts  to  go  upon)  Han¬ 
del,  who  IS  known  to  every  one  as  our  gieat  oratorio  writer,  would 
have  done  hardlv  anything  of  what  cousdiutes  his  fame,  wcaild  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  view  by  this  time,  remembered  only  as  tbe 
autlior  of  opeias  popular  in  their  day  but  long  since  pa.^tes,  and  en¬ 
deared  to  musicians  by  some  beautiful  hiirpsichord  pieces,  had  he  not 
been  driven  by  the  cabals  of  some  singing  women  and  castrati  to  try 
a  form  of  music  in  whieh  he  could  disnense  with  their  vocal  gvmnas- 
tics  and  stand  independent  of  Iheir  “  most  sweet  voices.'’  In  eail}^ 
life  he  had  written  ivvo  Italian  oiatorios,  and  a  Passion  oratoiio  to 
German  words,  and  when  on  a  visit  to  Hanover  in  171 'i  he  wrote  a 
second  work  on  this  subject,  probabl}’  for  some  performance  to  be 
given  at  tlie  time  ;  but  these  are  still  nearly  unknown  to  the  Engiisli 
public.  His  first  English  oratorio,  Eaihev,  was  ccmiposed  during  an 
early  period  of  his  English  life  (1720),  but  only  for  private  peiform- 
ance  at  the  Duke  of  Cbandos’  palace  at  Cannons,  in  order,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  give  the  lord  of  the  “  dean  and  silver  beil”  a  taste 
of  a  sort  of  music  then  unknown  in  England  ;  and  when  the  work 
was  first  produced  in  public  twelve  years  later,  it  was  against  the 
composer’s  wish  and  by  means  of  a  surreptitiously  obtained  copy. 
It  was  unlj^  from  1740  when  Handel,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  still 
strong  and  resolute,  but  disgusted  by  bis  long  and  in  the  end  unpros- 
perous  struggle  with  the  singers  and  tlieir  fashionable  auditors,  sho(.'k 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  them  and  “  turned  to  the  Gentiles,” 
that  he  began  to  lay  the  real  foundation  of  his  fame  ;  not,  like  the 
poet  whose  genius  is  often  likened  to  his,  long  choosing  and  begin¬ 
ning  late,  but  driven  reluctantly  from  the  scene  of  his  former  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  pat  helically  consoling  himself  by  the  icfleclion  that 
”  sacred  music  was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  into  tbe  vale  of 
years.”  And  now,  after  a  century  of  honor  and  woiship  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  adoption,  the  present  all-criticising  age  has  begun  to  apply 
tbe  scalpel  to  his  genius,  to  dissect  his  plagiarisms,  to  count  his  man¬ 
nerisms  and  weaknesses  of  detail,  and  to  cpieslion  even  his  right  to 
the  honms  long  and  (let  it  be  at  once  admitted)  somewhat  blindly 
paid  to  him.  Ibis  reaction  receives  an  additional  impulse  from  the 
fact  that  Bach,  his  great  contemporary,  has  lately  been  called  from 
exile  and  raised  among  us  to  the  throne  which  was  alwa3*s  his 
due.  Musical  London  has  never  v^et  been  large-minded  enough  to 
worship  two  idols  at  a  time  ;  and  the  puzzlement  becomes  nalmally 
all  the  greater  when  the  two  composers  in  ciuestion  are  so  diveise  in 
tlie  naiuie  of  their  genius  and  the  manner  in  which  they  employed  it. 
What  is  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  Handel’s  powder  as  a  musician 
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and  a  musical  poet,  and  how  far  the  past  and  present  estimate  of  Jiis 
.2:enius  has  been  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  business  of  these  few  pages 
to  suggest. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose,  nor  would  space  permit,  to  go  here  into  the 
circumslauces  of  Handel’s  life  in  detail.  The  main  facts  about  him, 
and  many  characteristic  and  more  or  less  credible  anecdotes,  have 
been  long  familiar  and  easily  accessible,  and  of  late  years  have  been, 
one  cannot  say  popularized,  but  rendered  still  more  generally  accessi¬ 
ble,  by  the  work  of  M.  Sclioelcher,  a  French  enthusiast,  who  came 
over  here  and  squeezed  all  the  information  that  he  could  get  out  of 
English  libraries  into  a  volume  of  incoherent  paragraphs  and  ram¬ 
bling  reflections,  which  he  calls  a  “  Life  of  Handel.”^  But  some 
recapitulation  of  his  earlier  career  will  help  us  to  understand  both  the 
man  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his  works  were  produced. 
Duiing  his  early  German  days  his  figure  does  not  stand  out  very^ 
clearly.  Born  at  Halle  (February  2od,  1685).  the  late  child  of  a 
second  marriage,  when  his  father  was  above  sixty,  the  record  of  his 
childhood  tells  us  chiefly  the  old  story,  so  common  in  the  early  biog¬ 
raphy  of  musicians  and  artists,  of  an  innate  passion  for  his  art  early 
manifested,  and  sternly  repressed  by  his  father,  so  that  the  bo\^  had 
to  smuggle  a  clavecin  into  his  chamber,  and  muflie  the  wires  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  finger  exercises  unknown  to  the  higher  powers.  The 
first  great  turn  of  his  life  resulted  from  his  own  strength  of  will  at 
the  early  age  of  seven,  when,  on  his  father  refusing  to  take  him  on  a 
journey  to  the  ducal  court  of  Weissenfeis,  where  an  elder  son  of  the 
family  had  a  post,  the  child  followed  the  carriage  on  foot  till  he  was 
taken  up,  and  was  duly  introduced  to  his  half-brother  at  the  court, 
where  he  soon  got  the  run  of  the  harpsichords,  and  one  day  was  set 
on  the  organ-seat  after  chapel,  and  so  attracted  the  ducal  ear  by  his 
manner  of  playing  that  father  and  son  weie  summoned  to  the  pres¬ 
ence,  and  the  former  got  a  lecture  in  camera,  on  the  duty  of  develop¬ 
ing  his  son’s  genius.  The  opinion  of  a  duke  on  such  a  subject  could 
not  be  overlooked,  and  the  boy  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Zacliaii,  oigauist  of  the  Marien-Kirche  at  Halle,  a  good  musician, 
and  an  idle,  drinking  man,  who  seems  to  have  grounded  the  boy^ 
well,  however,  and  taken  advantagf^  of  his  talents  to  leave  him  in 
command  of  the  church  organ  as  often  as  the  master  wanted  a  holi¬ 
day  :  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done  for  his  pupil. 
Handel’s  next  slage  was  Berlin,  where  he  seems  to  have  played  the 
part  of  a  boy  prodigy  (though  never  subjected  to  such  a  course  of 
public  exhibition  as  little  Mozart  was  made  to  go  through),  and 
wliere  he  met  Bononcini,  then  already  a  favorite  opera  composer,  who 
was  afterward  to  be  bis  rival  in  the  good  graces  of  the  London  pub¬ 
lic,  but  who  now  stood  on  his  dignity^  ami  kept  the  boy  at  a  dis- 

*  Ther«‘  is  not  a  decently  written  life  of  the  composer  existent  in  England  as  yet 
in  spite  of  the  great  inieiest  of  the  subject,  both  musically  and  socially. 
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tance.  Sliorth^  after  liis  return  from  Berlin  Handel  lost  his  father, 
on  which  event  he  betook  himself  to  Hamburg,  the  best  centre  for 
opera  after  Berlin.  The  opera  was  then  under  llie  direction  of  Bein- 
ard  Keiser,*  a  composer  of  note  in  his  day,  and  a  stirring  and  active 
man,  who  seems  to  have  gone  through  the  same  sort  of  fight  vritii  the 
public  that  Handel  afterward  went  through  in  Loudon,  though  he 
extricated  himself  when  in  low  water  in  a  way  that  never  occuirred 
to  Handel,  viz.,  by  marrying  a  woman  with  mone3^  Among  Han¬ 
del’s  friends  here  were  Telemann  f  and  '\Ialtheson,t  the  latter  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  musician,  and  afterward  a  considerable  writer  on 
music,  to  whom  we  owe  a  characteristic  story  of  which  there  are 
various  readings,  but  of  which  the  admitted  facts  are,  that  Handel 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  one  by  insisting  on  taking  the  first 
harpsichord  in  the  orchestra  and  not  the  second,  and  that  some  one 
nearly  cut  his  thread  of  life  with  a  rapier  in  consec[uence  as  he  was 
leaving  the  theatre.  Mat^heson  says  it  was  himself,  and  lie  ought  to 
have  known  ;  the  point  of  the  anecdote  lies  iu  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  that  determined  will  that  others  should  bend  to  him,  that  he 
should  be  “  first  fiddle,'’  which  characterized  Handel  throughout  his 
life,  xlnother  trait  noticed  by  Mattheson  is  that  it  was  parf  of  Han¬ 
del’s  humor,  when  first  engaged  at  the  Hamburg  orchestra,  to  affect 
stupidity,  and  that  “  he  pietended  ignorance  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  by  which  he  made  the  gravest  people  laugh,  without  laugh¬ 
ing  himself.”  This,  if  true,  may  be  added  to  tlie  many  points  of 
resemblance  between- Handel  and  Rossini.  Xolhing  delighted  the 
latler  more  than  to  mystify  people  by  a  studiously  acted  simplicity. 
Both  musicians  have  left  a  number  of  repartees  and  dry  sarcasms  be¬ 
hind  them  ;  both  loved  ”  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow^” 


*  Keiser,  wlio  is  now  little  more  than  a  name,  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
operas,  his  last,  Circe,  being  said  to  be  his  most  beautiful.  Burney  calls  him  the 
father  of  German  melody.”  He  lived  1(173-1735. 

t  Telemann  (HiSl— dAa  176T)  was  another  enormously  voluminous  composer, 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  church  music.  It  is  a  cunoiis  example  of  the  ditfereiit  light 
in  which  men  appear  to  their  own  and  succeedin^^  generations  that  he  was  ofliefed 
the  Caiitorship  of  Leipzig  before  it  was  offered  to  Bacli,  the  latter  only  obtaining  it 
as  a  pis  aller  on  Teleiuaun's  declining  it.  Handel  said  of  Tei(.‘mann  that  he  could 
Avi’ite  a  motet  in  eight  parts  as  fast  as  another  man  could  write  a  letter,”  a  nota¬ 
ble  technical  feat  at  ahime  when  it  was  considered  de  iigeur  that  part- willing 
should  he  pure  and  harmonious.  iSTow  it  would  be  nothing,  because  he  inigiit  have 
fluntr  the  notes  together  anyhow,  provided  he  had  only  said  that  all  the  discords 
and  crudities  had  a  **  poetic  basis. “ 

t  Johann  Mattheson  (1081-1764)  must  have  been  a  man  of  nntisual  versatility,  for 
he  not  only  made  a  iiatne  as  au  opera  compo-er  and  singer,  hut  sub>equehtiy 
became  secret  iry  to  the  English  Itesident  at  Hamburg,  aiul  showed  so  much  busi¬ 
ness  ability  that  he  succeeded  to  the  post  at  the  death  of  his  principal,  keejiing  up 
his  musical  studies  and  wririugs  all  the  time.  A  pleasant  trait  of  his  youthful  fnend- 
ehip  with  Handel  (besides  his  trying  to  stall  him)  was  that  as  Handel  excelled  on  the 
organ  and  Mattheson  on  the  harpsichord,  they  made  an  agreement  not  to  imriide 
oil  each  other's  province  in  public  playing,  and  kept  it  for  five  or  six  years.  Possi¬ 
bly  this  was  instituted  as  a  salutary  measure,  after  the  affair  of  the  rapier. 
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Handel  produced  his  first  opera,  Almira,  at  Hamburg  (January, 
1705),  a  work  in  which  the  German  and  Italian  languages  were  mixed, 

I  as  the  Engiisli  and  Italian  were  mixed  in  early  operatic  performances 
I  in  this  country  ;  the  Italian  being  introduced  mostly  in  the  ,sh()W 
i  airs,  to  accommodate  the  Italian  singers,  who  were  now  beginning  to 
:  carry  everything  before  them."^'  Thus  commenced  the  absurdity  by 
'which,  subsequently,  in  the  great  London  operatic  establishments, 
j  operas  essentially  French  or  essentiall}^  German  in  character  weo'e  to 
be  deprived  of  one  half  their  character  by  tianslaiiou  into  Italian 
words,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  custom,  though  sometimes  there  is 
liardly  an  Italian  singer  on  the  stage.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Almira 
the  music  written  to  the  German  v/ords  is  for  the  most  part  much  the 
best  and  most  serious.  The  opera  had  a  fair  success,  but  the  real 
opening  of  fame  came  to  Handel  when,  with  the  means  collected  by 
,  this  and  some  other  operas,  he  went  to  Italy  about  170G-7.  Here  we 
!  have  glimpses,  through  the  veil  of  imperfect  and  half  traditional  nar- 
j  rative,  of  a  blaze  of  triumph  ;  of  gatherings  in  palace  halls  where 
I  “II  caro  Sassone”  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers  ;  of  Allessandro 
Bcarlatti,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  following  Handel  about  to 
hear  him  play  the  organ  in  a  style  which  must  have  been  new  enough 
to  Italian  ears  ;  of  excited  throngs  at  the  Venice  opera-house  (which 
had  bren  long  closed),  Vvdiere  the  new  opera  of  Agrippina  ran  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  of  a  great  singer  of  the  day  v/ho  not  only  poured 
her  whole  soul  into  liis  music,  but  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
!  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Saxon  Apollo.  "  The  latter, 
however,  gave  no  hint  of  affording  this  stage  Daphne  the  least  excuse 
for  a  metamorphosis.  Handers  attitude  toward  the  sex,  it  ma}^ 
here  be  observed,  seems  to  have  been  throughout  his  life  one  of  in¬ 
difference,  altliough  he  excited  no  little  interest  in  women.  With 
perhaps  a  constitutional  lack  of  tenderness,  he  seems  always  to  have 
found  too  mucli  to  do  to  be  in  any  want  of  domestic  affection.  Once 
he  miglit  have  made  what  society  would  have  called  a  brilliant  mar¬ 
riage,  and  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  stipulation  was  that  he  should 
give  up  his  calling  as  a  musician.  This  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  match  came  to  nothing.  His  name  is  connected  with  no 
story  of  intrigue  or  scandal  iu  the  society  of  the  day  ;  as  to  his 
female  singers,  with  whom  as  an  impremrio  he  was  in  very  close  rela¬ 
tions,  he  had  obviously  far  loo  much  contempt  for  them. 

To  return  :  the  composer’s  next  change  was  to  Hanover  (1700), 
where  he  was  most  generousl}^  received  by  the  then  Capellmeister, 


*  This  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  Yalentini,  one  of  the  first  Italian  singers  on  the 
English  stage,  of  whom  Cibher,  quored  by  Hawkins  (‘*  Ilisioiy  of  Yusio”).  saysthat, 
though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  moderate  e.xecution,  he  supplied  tliosc  defects  so 
Well  by  his  action  that  his  hearers  bore  with  ihe  absurdity  of  his  singing  the  part 
of  Turner  in  Camilla  all  in  Italian,  while  every  other  character  was  sung  and  re¬ 
cited  in  English.” 
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the  Abbe  Steffani,  who.  like  Mattheson,  was  a  miisioian  of  more  than 
musical  ability,  who  bad  liseu  to  hiuli  employment  in  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  as  well  as  in  the  Chinch,  and  who  partly  lor  this  reason  wished 
to  shake  off  the  responsibilities  of  his  musical  appointment,  and  nom¬ 
inated  HaiidLd  as  his  successor.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  “  unclub- 
able,”  gives  us  the  words  in  which  Handel  himself,  years  after,  de¬ 
scribed  his  reception  by  Steffaui  : 


u 


‘I  was  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Stefiani,  and  he  hnd  heard  of  me.  I 
understood  sonii-what  of  music,  and’ — putting  forth  both  his  broad  hands  and  ex- 
teudin,ir  his  lingers— ‘  coiiid  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ;  he  received  me  with 
great  kindm-ss,  and  tooiv  an  eariy  opportunity  to  introduce  me  ;o  the  Princess 
•Sophia  and  the  e  ector’s  son  giving  them  to  understand  that  I  was  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  viriaoso  in  muoic  ;  he  obliged  me  wnh  iustrnctions  for  my  conduct 
and  behavior  during  my  residence  at  Hanover;  and  being  called  from  the  city  to 
attend  to  matters  of  public  concern,  lie  left  me  in  possession  of  that  favor  and 
patronage  which  himself  had  enjoj'cd  for  a  series  of  years 


Hanover,  however,  proved  only  the  slepping-slone  to  England. 
The  close  polilical  connection  of  the  two  ci.uniiies  sfcmtd  to  have 
put  it  in  the  composei’s  head  to  visit  England,  and  ibougli  the  elec¬ 
tor,  through  the  representations  of  Baron  Killmannseck.  iind  just  ar¬ 
ranged  a  pension  of  1500  crowns  a  year  for  Handel,  on  the  latter 
mentioning  his  desire  to  visit  Englami,  lie  was  generously  told  that 
he  might  have  a  year’s  absence  wiiliout  prejudice  to  the  pension. 
Making  a  detour  to  see  bis  motber  and  his  di  unken  old  preceptor 
Zacliau,  he  started  xid  Holland  for  London  in  1710. 

The  house  in  which  Handel’s  operatic  triumphs  commenced,  and 
of  which  he  was  eventually  for  many  years  manager,  was  the  old 
Haymarket  Thcalie,  built  in  1706  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh  ; 
several  views  of  its  absurdly  beav}"  little  facade  are  to  be  found 
among  Mr.  Grace's  splendid  collection  of  views  of  Old  London,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  The  hist  pieces  per¬ 
formed  in  it  were  some  pastoials  (one  can  imagine  of  what  a  conven¬ 
tional  cut)  consisting  of  recitations  with  airs  intermixed,  and  were 
eminently  unsuccessful.  The  Diuiy  Lane  managemint  took  the 
hint,  however,  for  an  attempt  at  the  production  of  real  Italian  opera, 
and  produced  the  Camilla  of  Bononcini  (who  had  not  then  come  to 
England),  with  great  pecuniary  success.  This  again  put  the  Hay- 
market  on  its  mettle,  and  a  new  lessee,  an  advcutuier  named  Hei¬ 
degger,  reputed  as  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  iu  London,  took  the 
house  iu  1709,  and  mounted  successfully  the  opera  of  Thomyris,  Eng¬ 
lish  words  and  Italian  music  selected  from  BouGuciui,  Seailatii, 
Steffiiui,  and  others.  This  was  followed  by  other  productions  on  the 
same  scrap  system,  the  words  of  some  of  the  airs,  as  aforesaid,  being 
sung  in  Italian  when  the  nationality  of  the  vocaiist  demanded  it,  tiic 
others  being  supposed  'to  be  translated  from  ihe  original  Itanan 
libretti ;  but  the  only  aim  of  the  so-called  translations  was  to  get  liic 
right  number  of  syllables  for  the  music.  The  utter  inanity  of  these 
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can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  “  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing,”  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  but  a  triiie  among  their  beauties. 
Ex.gr.  from  Low's  Triumph,  a  pastoral  which  succeeded  Thomyris : 


No  more  trial, 

Nor  denial. 

Be  more  kind 
And  (ell  your  mind  ; 

So  tost. 

So  crost, 

I’m  sad. 

I’m  mad, 

No  more  then  hide  your  good-nature, 
Thou  dear  creature. 


Balk  no  longer 
Love  nor  hii.iger, 

Both  grow  stronger 
When  t:'.e3'*re  \ouuger ; 
Bat  pall. 

And  fall 
At  last, 

If  long  we  fast.* 


Of  the  English  singers  of  the  time,  Hawkins,  who  lived  near 
enough  to  have  had  trustworthy  traditions,  says,  ‘‘It  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  perfections  were  confined  to  perhaps  a  beautiful  per- 
i  sou,  graceful  and  easy  action,  and  a  fine  voice,  the  gift  of  nature, 
j  and  that  owed  little  of  its  fascinating  power  to  the  improvements  of 
-art.”  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  an  absurd  the 

opera  in  England  was  before  Handel’s  arrival,  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  advance  which  he  inaugurated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  reasons  why  opera  in  his  hands  was  still  decried 
and  satirized  by  the  leading  writers  of  the  day.  Opera  had  got  a  bad 
name  ;  and  to  Swift  and  Addison,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
music,  Handel  was  only  one  opera-maker  the  more.  What  he  did, 
however,  was  not  only  to  import  a  finer  and  more  dignified  style  of 
music  into  opera,  but  to  substitute  for  the  pot-pourri  of  songs  in  v^ari- 
i  ous  languages  and  from  various  composers,  compositions  which, 
with  whatever  defects  arising  from  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  the 
demand  for  displays  of  vocalization,  were  at  any  rate  complete  and 
I  consistent  in  their  construction  :  the  stjde,  the  words,  and  the  whole 
•  of  the  singers  einplo3'ed,  being  alike  Italian. 

At  the  time  of  Handel’s  arrival  in  England  there  was  associated 
with  Heidegger,  at  the  Hay  market,  Aaron  Hill  the  poet ;  he  who  is 
so  pleasantly  dismissed  in  the  D unclad— 


“And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames.” 

He  wrote  the  book  for  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Rlnaldo,  extracted 
in  the  first  instance  from  Tasso’s  poem.  Hill’s  English  being  done 
into  Italian  for  the  stage  by  a  hack  nameei  Rossi.  Handel  set  to 
work  with  his  wonted  vigor  hvhich  reminds  one  continually  of  Goe- 

‘  *  This  is  nearly  equal  to  Wagner’s  libreito  in  Trutan : 

“  Ohne  Wtilinen  sanlte<  selinen  ! 

Ohne  Bangen  siiss  Verlangen, 

Ohne  Welien  hehr  Vergelien  ! 

Ohne  Schmachten  hold  Um-nachten  I 
Ohne  me i den, 

i  Ohne  s^  heiden, 

:  Traut  allein 

I  Ewig  Heim,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib. 
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the’s  remark  to  Mendelssohn  about  Schiller  being  able  to  produce” 
two  great  dramas  annually)  and  “produced”  The  opera  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  witli  what  splendor  it  vras  mounted  those  who  know  their 
will  remember.  It  was  an  immeuite  success,  and  brought  at 
least  great  fame  to  its  composer  ;  and  AValsh,  the  publisher, 'made 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  by  the  publication  of  the  music,  which  drew 
from  the  composer  the  observation,  “  Xext  time,  Mr.  Walsh,  you 
shall  compose  the  opera  and  I  wilt  publish  it.”  The  opposition  to 
Handel  in  many  quarters  began  from  the  first,  however,  and  Haw¬ 
kins  mentions  one  special  reason  for  his  being  coolly  treated  by  the 
Spectator,  for  it  seems  that  Dick  Steele  had  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  and  had  also  a  conceit-room  let  to  three  musical 
undertakers  who  found  their  success  imperilled  by  that  of  Handel ; 
this  trio  solicited  patronage  for  a  concert  to  be  given  in  their  rooms 
in  opposition  to  Handel,  and  “  were  abetted  and  patronized  03^  the 
Spectator,  Xos.  I08  and  1T8,  both  wiitten  b}'  Steele.”  It  must  be 
charitably  lemembcred  that  it  was  probably  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  admirable  Steele  to  get  his  rent  paid. 

Handel  returned  to  Hanover  after  a  year,  but  in  1712  was  back 
again  in  London,  having  perceived  that  here  was  the  field  of  success 
for  him  ;  and  when  shortly  after  the  English  queen  died,  and  his 
former  master,  as  George  I.,  came  over  here  “  for  our  goods,”  Han¬ 
del  had  some  little  difficulty^  in  setting  himself  right  with  the  king, 
after  having  taken  French  leave  of  the  elector  ;  the  story  of  his  means 
of  reconciliation,  by  composing  some  pleasant  pieces  for  a  wind  band 
(the  Water  Music)  which  were  played  at  a  Thames  fete  in  which 
ro3'alt3'  condescended  to  be  implicated,  is  well  known.  From  this  time 
he  belonirs  to  England,  sociallv  ;  whether  musicallv  or  not  will  be 
considered  presently.  He  seems  to  have  lived  always  in  good  soci¬ 
ety,  and  in  fact  was  a  man  of  far  too  proud  and  self-respecting  spirit 
to  have  accepted  the  dependent  position  so  often  accepted  b.y  musi¬ 
cians  at  that  period,  as  the  mere  makers  of  music  for  the  wealthy. 
Pressed  by'  the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  first  instance  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  him,  Handel  lived  there  for  three  years,  apparently'  on 
the  footing  of  an  honored  guest,  doing  just  as  he  liked,  studying  in 
the  mornings  and  arranging  concerts  for  the  evenings,  and  meeting 
Pope  and  Gay^  and  Arbuthnot  at  dinner.  At  this  time  he  was  very 
fond  of  playing  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  organ,  often  keeping  a  laige 
congregadon  long  after  service  to  hear  him_  ;  and  this  was  not  infre- 
queiith'  followed  by^  an  adjournment  to  a  large  room  in  the  Queen’s 
Arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul’s  Churcliy'ard,  where  there  was  a  harpsi¬ 
chord,  and  the  evening  was  finished  in  mu'^ic  and  conversation. 
From  Buiiington  House  Handel  was  tempted  to  go  to  Cannons,  the 
new  duke  having,  as  Hawkins  drvlv  nuts  it,  gone  to  so  much  ex- 
pense  in  his  palace  that  it  could  hard-y'  suit  him  to  have  any'  less  a 
person  than  the  greatest  musician  in  the  kingdom  for  his  chapd-mas- 
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ter.*  His  residence  liere  is  chiefly  wortli  notice  bec'ause  lie  formed 
there  his  English  oratorio  style,  partly  in  the  composition  of  Esther, 
and  partly  in  the  set  of  anthems  which  he  wrote  for  the  Dnke’s 
chapel,  in  which  he  discarded  both  the  old  church  style  of  the  school 
of  Palestrina  (adopted  by  the  earlier  English  church  composers,  Byrd, 
Gibbons,  and  others),  and  the  lighter  anthem  style  initiated  by  Pur¬ 
cell  and  Blow,  and  peculiar  to  the  English  cathedral  service— intro¬ 
ducing  into  his  anthems  choruses  much  longer  and  more  elaborated 
I  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purcell  school  of  anthem,  and  more 
!  effective  and  melodious,  as  he  maintained,  than  the  intricately  woven 
harmonies  of  Palestrina  and  his  imitators. 

This  was  an  interregnum  of  repose  in  the  composer’s  life,  from 
I  which  he  was  recalled  by  the  formation  of  a  cornpany,  or  “  acad¬ 
emy,”  as  it  was  then  called,  for  the  performance  of  operas  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre,  and  Handel  Vv^as  engaged  both  as  composer  and 
in  some  sort  as  entrepreneur  ;  and  from  this  time  his  life  was  a  pretty 
continual  fight.  He  set  off  first  on  a  tour  to  engage  singers,  bringing 
back  with  him  Signora  Durastanli  and  Senesino  the  male  soprano^ 
v/ho  was  to  become  a  popular  idol  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
composer.  But  the  directors  associated  with  Handel,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  operas,  were  Bononcini,  and,  three  years  after,  Attilio 
Ariosti,  who  had,  like  Bononcini,  been  a  popular  musician  at  Berlin, 
when  young  Handel,  as  a  boy,  first  went  there.  Attilio  was  an 
amiable  nonentity,  and  soon  got  squeezed  into  nothing  between  Han¬ 
del  and  Bononcini ;  but  Bononcini  was  a  man  of  considerable 
power,  whose  music  was  popular  in  England  before  Handel  was 
known  there,  and  who,  when  personally  summoned  to  London  to 
.  add  glory  to  the  new  opera  scheme,  had  a  large  party,  among  the'no- 
I  bility  especially,  who  wanted  to  put  him  over  the  head  of  Handel  ; 

1  and  the  affair  became,  as  we  know  through  an  oft  quoted  epigram,  a 
1  battle  royal  for  the  town,  “  Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedfedee’;” 
i  politics  even  entering  into  the  matter,  as  Handel  had  the  favor  of  the 
Royal  Family,  which  was  sufficient  to  recommend  Bononcini  to  the 
Marlborough  faction.  Tories  were  for  Handel,  Whigs  for  Bonon¬ 
cini.  The  rivalry  received  a  partial  check  by  the  production  of  the 
opera  of  Miicias  Secevola,  of  which  the  first  act  is  written  (it  is  be- 
I’eved)  by  Attilio,  the  second  by  Bononcini,  and  the  third  bv  Handel, 
i  who  carried  off  the  palm  by  general  admission.  Bononcini  got  into 
some  discredit  afterward  about  a  matter  in  which  he  was  proved  to 
have  passed  off  as  his  own,  through  some  incomprehensible  freak,  a 
composition  by  a  composer  not  his  superior,  and  he  left  England 


I  *The  expression ‘‘ chapel-master”  has  been  long  since  dropped:  but  as  in  the 
eaily  days  of  music  in  Italy  and  Germany  all  the  important  inu!-i(  al  i)Osts  were 
those  concerned  witn  the  conduct  of  the  church  service,  the  word  uradualiy  came  to 
be  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  holder  of  a  court  or  piivatc  musical  appoint¬ 
ment,  even  where  church  music  was  au  enlirely  secondary  affair. 
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under  a  cloud.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  by  liis  accessible  composi¬ 
tions,  it  seems  clear  that  be  never  had  any  real  claim  to  be  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  rival  to  Handel  ;  but  many  of  his  airs  arc  ver}’  graceful 
and  pleasing,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Handers  real  and 
greatest  power  as  a  chorus  writer  was  then  hardly  known,  oven  to 
liimself,  so  that  the  contest  may  have  reasonably  seemed  much  less 
dispropottioned  at  that  time  than  it  does  to  us  now. 

But  the  Italian  singing  machines  who  had  been  brought  over  nov/ 
began  to  take  a  part  in  i)opular  favor,  fur  more  importc.nt  than  could 
be  beneficial  either  to  music  or  to  the  position  of  the  composer.  The 
hooped  and  patched  occupants  of  the  boxes  became  so  enamoured  of 
the  “linked  sw^eetness  long  drawn  out,”  with  which  the  new 
school  of  singers  ornamented  their  solos,  tliat  they  began  to  care  for 
nothing  but  these  flouiishes,  which  were  inserted  in  nearly  the  same 
style  and  manner  in  every  opera,  and  the  audience  went  to  hear 
Benesino  and  Signora  Cuzzoni,  and  not  the  composer,  just  as  people 
now  go  to  hear  Patti  and  not  the  opera.  Handel  had  a  contempt  for 
these  people  (though  he  wrote  for  their  voices), wvhich  he  toiik  no 
trouble  to  conceal  ;  he  threatened  to  throw  Cuzzoni  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  one  day  when  she  took  exception  to  a  song  ;  and  when  Benesino 
had  the  impertinence  to  send  back  one  of  Handeks  most  exquisite 
airs  (“  Verdi  prati”)  as  too  unadoined  in  style,  he  was  answered  by 
the  irate  composer  appearing  at  his  house  in  peison — “  You  log  ! 
Don't  I  knovr  petter  as  ^murseif  vat  is  pest  for  you  to  sing?”  Yei- 
ther  of  the  singers  probably  deserve  a  grain  more  respect  than  they 
got,  and  their  cabals  wdlh  the  fasliionalile  Midases  were  preparing 
the  wa}"  for  a  reaction.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  popular  mind  shared 
Handel’s  contempt  for  these  people  already.  Ambrose  Phillips’s  lines 
on  Cuzzoni ’s  departure  are  an  amusing  outbreak  of  John-Bullism, 
addressing  her  as — 

Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  desfirc  ; 


Leave  ns  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free.” 

A  somewhat  similar  parting  salute  had  been  previously  given  to 
Nicolini,  the  first  of  the  brilliant  Italian  executants  who  had  come  to 
England— 

“  Begone,  our  nation’s  pleasure  and  reproach, 

Britain  no  more  with  idle  trills  debauch  ; 

Back  to  thy  own  uunianly  Vinicc  sail. 

Where  luxury  and  loose  desires  prevail, 

Thera  thy  einasciilatiiig  voice  employ, 

And  raise  the  triumphs  of  the  wanton  boy,”  etc. 


The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  significant  in  regard  to  the  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  Handel’s  oratorios,  since  it  shows  that  outside  the  fashion¬ 
able  ring  of  the  da}’  there  was  a  public  ready  to  symppahize  with 
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strong  and  manly  music,  and  believing  in  something  better  than  the 
roulades  and  tiourishes  of  ariincial  soprani. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  came  for  Handel  when  he  engaged,  in  1726,  a 
Venetian  singer,  Signora  Faustina,  afterward  the  wife  of  Hasse  the 
composer,  a  lady  the  equal  of  Cuzzoni  as  an  artist,  and  apparently 
superior  to  her  in  character  and  soeiai  position,  and  proportionately 
hated  by  her.  The  feud  between  the  two  was  taken  up  by  the  titled 
fools  of  the  town  as  violently  as  the  previous  more  important  one  of 
Handel  anti  Bononcini  ;  and  eventually  Cuzzoni  left  Endand  be¬ 
cause  Faustina,  w^as  offered  higher  pay  than  herself  bv  Handel. 
This  raised  all  the  Cuzzoni  party  against  Handel,  who  ^about  the 
same  time  took  umbrage  (probably  with  ample  reason)  against  Sene- 
sino,  and  refused  to  have  him  in  his  theatre  or  write  for  him.  This 
was  cutting  his  own  throat  from  a  pecuniar}^  point  of  view,  but 
Handel  never  let  that  stand  between  him  and  his  pride.  The  result 
was  an  attempt  of  the  nobility  party  to  set  up  an  opera  of  their  own. 
which  with  Senesino  and  Cuzzoni,  and  the  much  more  important  aid 
of  Farinelli*  (who  was  then  in  England),  they  should  have  made  a 
success,  as  Handel  had  no  singers  to  equal  theirs.  But  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Handel  still  retained  a  large  number  of  admirers,  and 
as  the  town  could  not  support  two  operas,  things  wxmt  on  so  badly 
that  Farineiii  soon  returned  to  Italy  in  disgust.  ‘'Handel,  having  got 
hold  of  Carestini  during  an  irnpresario  tour,  and  having  come  to  the 
end  of  his  engagement.with  Heidegger,  set  up  an  opela  of  his  own 
and  went  on  composing,  as  Scott  went  on  with  VVaverley  Xovels,  to 
keep  moue^r  coming  in,  but  with  no  success  ;  and  the  anxiety  and 
worry  of  this  part  of  his  life  brought  on  a  partial  attack  of  paralysis 
Which  he  only  got  rid  of  after  a  visit  to  Aix.  On  his  return  in  No¬ 
vember,  1737,  he  again  tried  opera- writing,  but  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  tide  had  gone  against  that  form  of  entertainment ;  but  a 
concert  of  miscellaneous  music  which  was  got  up  at  the  instance  of 
his  friends  was  eminently  successful,  and  included  the  performance 
of  an  organ-concerto  by  Handel,  a  form  of  music  by  which  he  now 
discovered  that  he  could  always  retain  and  interest  an  audience.  He 
oegan  now'  to  find  that  there  was  still  an  appreciative  public  for  him, 
though  of  a  different  kind  from  that  to  w’^hich  he  formerly'  anpealed, 
and  went  so  far  in  the  path  of  popularizing  himself  as  to'plav  at  the 
rooms  at  Vauxhall  and  at  the  Ranelagh  Rotunda,  at  each  of  wdiich 
there  was  an  organ,  and  to  write  band  music  for  tliese  promenade 


“on^  rLi  nno  ^  better  epitaph  with  posterity  than  the. 

w  ^  momentary  exclamation  of  a  siliy  admirer,  which 

has  b^en  tacked  to  his  name,  he  v/as  not  only  admitted  to  he  lim  createst  execii- 

blit  was  a  sound  and  learned  musician  and  a  man  of  worthy 
chaiactci  though  ot  course  his  importance  was  ai.surdly  exaL'gerated  bv  the  fa>*h- 

heaid  Faiineili  sing  and  Fosler  preach  (“  modeit 
J^ostei  ),  it  was  i-aid,  Wii>  not  lit  for  geiiieci  society.” 
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concerts,  as  they  might  be  called.  But  there  was  something  better 
left  for  him  to  do  than  this.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  success  of 
Esther,  when  it  was  pioduced  without  his  leave  some  years  before, 
and  determiniug  to  try  the  same  experiment  again,  made  a  most  for¬ 
tunate  beginning  with  the  setting  of  Hry den’s  Ale,Tander's  Feast, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  pomposity,  is  a  poem  admirably  suggestive  for 
musical  composition  on  a  great  scale.  This,  which  is  "one  of  his 
finest  works,  was  followed  in  1740  by  Saul  and  Israel  in  Egypt,  and 
from  this  time  he  was  a  composer  of  oratorios,  at  most  of  "the  per¬ 
formances  of  which  he  played  also  an  organ-concerto. 

As  we  have  now  traced  "the  strange  course  by  which  he  arrived  at 
bis  real  power  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  the  rest  needs  only  a  brief 
allusion.  He  continued  growing  in  estimation  whh  the^ublic,  espe¬ 
cially  after  his  brilliant  visit  to  Dublin  in  1741-2,  where  The  Slessiah 
was  first  performed,  and  where  he  was  tumultuously  feted  ;  but  the 
aristocracy  never  forgave  him  for  having  refused  to  compose  for 
their  doll,  Senesino,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  into  temporary 
bankruptcy  in  1744-5,  by  systematicallj"  organizing  large  festivities 
in  opposition  to  his  concerts.  It  is  disgusting  to  read  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  petty  sneers  against  a  man  who  had  invented  a  form  of  musi¬ 
cal  entertainment  superior  to  what  Horace  and  his  world  were  able 
to  understand,  and  his  libels  on  the  singers  *  employed — “a  man 
with  one  note  in  his  voice  and  a  erirl  with  never  a  one,  and  so  thev 
sing  and  make  brave  hallelujahs,  and  the  good  company  encore  the 
recitative,  if  it  happens  to  have  any  cadence  like  what  they  call  a 
tune.”  However,  Handel  paid  off  his  liabilities  (which  appears  to 
have  been  a  point  of  honor  with  him  throughout  his  life)  and  went 
on  producing  one  work  after  another  with  wondeiful  energy  till  the 
year  when  he  lost  his  sight  (1752) ;  and  even  from  that  last  misfor¬ 
tune  he  roused  himself,  and  would  be  led  to  the  organ  to  fill  in  the 
accompaniment  to  his  own  choruses  and  to  perform  his  usual  concerto, 
which  he  now  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  organ  and  band  as  nearly 
as  possible  independent  of  each  other,  he  playing  long  solos,  and  the 
band  furnishing  interludes  between  them.  In  1759  he  died  at  his 
house,  now  No.  25  Brook  Street,  and  was  buried,  as  we  all  know,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  and  personality  of  the  man  who  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  social  world  of  our  capital  during  his  life,  and  whose  name 
has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  and  musical  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  country  for  a  whole  century,  are  not  difficult  to  es¬ 
timate.  The  idea  vrhich  Handel  gives  us,  apart  from  his  musical 


*  One  of  the  singers  was  Beard,  the  eminent  English  tenor  of  the  day,  who  must 
have  been  a  good  singer  from  the  music  Handel  made  for  him  (the  tenor  parr  in 
Samson  for  instance),  and  who  was  even  more  eminent  in  his  character  than  in  his 
music.  For  an  acerntnt  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man,  see 
Leigh  Hunt’s  interesting  essay  on  “  Marriages  from  the  Stage.” 
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gifts,  is  that  of  an  exceedingly  strong,  self-willerl,  egoistic,  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  healthy  nature  ;  certainly  not  the  pietist  ■which  clergymen 
who  preach  on  his  oratorios  imagine,  but  thoroughly  honest,  cheer¬ 
ful,  good-tempered  in  the  main,  though  violent  when  irritared,  and 
of  indomitable  pride  and  independence.  TJie  character  of  a  glutton 
has  been  recorded  against  him  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Goethe,  his  large  physique  and  generally  rude  health  made  it 
natural  to  him  to  eat  much  more  largely  than  average  men.  Among 
the  little  touches  which  seem  to  bring  the  man  before  us,  Burney 
(“  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration”)  gives  some  very 
good  ones  ;  how,  when  he  ’was  pleased  with  the  way  the  music  was 
going  at  one  of  his  oratorios,  his  enormous  wig  always  had  a  certain 
nod  or  vibration  ;  how,  at  the  close  of  an  air,  he  called  out  ”  Cho¬ 
rus  !”  in  a  voice  which  Burney  says  was  “  extremely  formidable”  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  conductor’s  baton  was  not  in  use  in 
England  then)  j  ho’w  he  swore  at  the  concerts  at  Carlton  House  if 
the  ladies  in  waiting  talked  during  the  music,  and  how  the  princess 
would  check  them,  saying,  “  Hush,  hush  !  Handel  is  angr}'’  ;”  and, 
^  pleasanter  story,  how  he  scolded  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  for  being  late  at  a  concert,  and  “keeping  all  these  poor 
people’^’  (the  performers)  “  so  long  from  their  scholars  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  A  musician  who  could  talk  thus  at  court  in  those  davs  mu^t 
have  had  a  strong  individual  power  about  him.  His  doalin'o-s  with 
his  recalcitrant  singers  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  but  he^was  as 
autocratic  with  one  of  his  poets,  who  complained  that  Handel’s  music 
did  not  suit  the  words'he  had  written,  but  only  got  for  satisfaction. 
Hen  de  worts  is  bat.  ”  When  setting  words  from  the  Bible  he  usu- 
ally  preferred  to  make  his  own  selection  (though  this  was  not  the  case 

and  there  is  evidence  in  some  remarks  which  arc  re¬ 
corded  of  him  in  regard  to  his  sacred  compositions,  that,  in  suite  of 
the  rapid  and  business-like  way  in  which  his  oratorios  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  choruses  ■\vliich  have  been  re- 
i  gpded  as  most  intensely  expressive  of  the  wmrds  were  really  rifac- 
I  cimenti  from  his  old  opera  and  harpsichord  music,  others  ()f  these 
I  were  the  offspring  of  very  deep  feeling  in  his  owm  mind,  and  were 
!  genuine  expressions  of  religious  fervor.^ 

To  estimate  him  aright  as  a  musician  is  not  so  easy,  for  there  are  a 
good  many  false  lights  to  be  got  rid  of.  To  what  school  of  music 
la  the  hrst  place,  does  Handel  really  belong  ?  He  has  been  claime(i 
as  being  to  ah  intents  and  purposes  an  English  composer  ;  but  this  is 
'  only  true  m  a  very  modified  sense.  By  nature  his  genius  was  a.s  Ger- 
:  man  as  his  birth  and  manners;  those  who  know  ■him  by  his  great 
,  works  written  in  England  would  be  surprised  to  find  in  bis  first  Bas- 


Ue*wm  mike.”  seems  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jests 
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sion  oratorio  (written  at  the  age  of  nineteen)  precisely  the  same  ent 
and  style  with  wliicli  the  pei formances  of  Passion- Mu sik  have 

familiarized  En2:lish  audiences — the  shoit  dramalie  ( lionises,  the  nar- 
rative  kept  up  by  a  separate  singer,  the  seiioiis  church  like  tone  and 
style  of  the  airs,  with  the  elaborated  acconipauimenls  entirely  separate 
in  design  from  the  voice  part,  might  almost  as  well  be  Bach  as  Han¬ 
del,  and  there  is  one  bass  air,  Erscliuttere  lait  Krachen,  which  is  al¬ 
most  like  a  su<r2:estion  in  advance  of  the  thunder  and  light ninsr  cho- 
rus  in  Baclrs  Pemion.^  But  after  Handel’s  visit  to  Italy  he  became 
very  much  imbued  with  Italian  taste,  and  this,  of  course,  was  fur¬ 
ther  developed  when  he  came  to  England,  the  very  fact  that  his 
career  here  commenced  with  composing  fefr  Italian  words  and  Italian 
singers.  His  acquired  style,  therefoie,  was  Italian,  and  not  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  this  is  manifest  enough  if  it  be  compared  with  such  a 
genuine  English  style  as  that  of  Purcell’s  anthems,  in  which  the 
musical  phrases  really  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  It  is  this,  no  doubt,  which  drew  from  Dr.  Burnev  the 
acute  remark  that  “  in  the  action,  passion,  and  expression  of  English 
words,  the  music  of  Purcell  is  sometimes,  to  my  feelings,  as  supeiior 
to  Handel’s  as  an  original  poem  to  a  translation/’  But  when  Purcell 
intentionally  attempted  the  Italian  style  in  some  sonatas,  “  princi¬ 
pally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of  music  into 
vogue  and  reputation  among  our  countrymen,”  his  cHoits  resulted  in 
works  verv  much  resembling  in  style  Hanriers  concertos  and  over- 
tuies.  And  as  far  as  instrumental  music  was  ccnceined  this  slvlo 
was  larger  and  more  dignified  than  anything  that  had  been  introduced 
into. England  before.  When  Handel  ccmmcnced  writing  anthems 
for  the  church  service  at  Cannons,  then  he  did  strike  out  a  style 
dillerent  from  anything  that  had  gene  before,  and  which  (as  far  as 
choiuses  were  concerned)  was  the  foundation  of  his  later  oratorio 
stylo,  .and  it  may  he  said  to  he  cosmopolitan,  and  combines  some  of 
tbe  best  ciualities  of  several  styles.  If  compared  with  Bach’s  clio- 
nisfs,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  study  of  Iialian  voccl.'zation  had 
given  Handel  a  power  of  writing  naturally  for  the  voice  which  ren¬ 
ders  his  choruses  far  more  vocal,  more  “  singable,  ”  than  most  of 
Bach’s,  while  Ids  Geiman  genius  and  education  gave  him  power  over 
that  logical  combination  and  simultaneous  treatment  of  m.elodies 
Vv/iich  has  leceived  the  diy  technical  name  of  ccuntcipoinr,  but  is,  in 
fact,  the  source  of,  or  at  least  a  condition  of,  the  highest  and  noblest 
musical  expression.  Ills  style  Vvas,  therefore,  a  union  of  the  Ger- 

When  Ilandel  vrrctc  his  sreend  pKis-sion  oratorio,  drriag  his  visit  t'>  Ilaiiover  in 
lTlT-18.  i  e  {irbitrar'iy  readopted  to  a  great  extent  this  German  stjde,  v.’hicli  he  liad 
fiuiig  oil  in  England,  i  trotlncing  a  cliorale  also  {Chorede  clca Kinstlichen  Kn'che\  in 
tl’.e  same  a\  ay  as  in  Bach's  oratorios.  lie  made  tlio  overture  to  it,  however,  from 
the  materials  afterward  used  in  one  of  his  instrumental  concertos  {Concerii 
Giossi)^  in  a  different  style.  It  is  worth  notice  that  a  copy  of  this  latter  Passion 
was  found  among  Bach’s  iiss.,  partly  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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man  and  Italian  elements  of  musical  style,  tinctured  with  a  certain 
English  coloring  from  the  influence  of  the  language  ;  but  those  who 
think  Handel  was  an  essentially  English  musician  because  they  And 
the  same  style  in  some  English  anthem  writers,  such  as  Greene, 
Boyce,  and  Crotch,  are  puttmg  the  cart  before  the  horse  :  these  lat¬ 
ter  men  made  every  effort  to  imitate  Handel,  after  whom  no  other 
sty  le  was  possible  in  tlie  country  for  generations.  Had ‘Purcell  come  . 
a  little  later,  anrl  lived  long  enough  to  impress  his  splendid  genius  on 
the  art,  we  might  have  had  an  English  style  of  vocal  music  growing 
out  of  the  essential  spirit  of  the  English  lariguage  ;  but  Puicell  was 
cruj^hed  under  the  subsequent  success  of  Handel.  It  was  rather  a 
mistake,  however,  of  Handel  to  think  that  he  had  so  thoroughly 
beaten  the  older  English  vocal  writers  in  his  anthems,  or  for  Burney 
to  say  that  he  should  dike  to  hear  Handel’s  choruses  without  instru¬ 
mental  accompaniments,  so  as  to  show  how  superior  they  were  to 
those  of  the  old  church  school,  when  compared  on  equal  terms.  It 
would  take  a  very  strong  chorus  of  Handel’s  (or  any  one’s)  to  beat 
such  a  thing  as  Orlando  Gibbons’s  “  Hosanna,”  written  more  than  a 
century  before  ;  only,  if  you  had  given  Gibbons  a  dozen  different 
sets  of  words  he  would  have  expressed  them  all  in  music  of  the  same 
manner  and  feeling,  whereas  Handel  would  have  given  the  appropri¬ 
ate  feeling  and  dramatic  expression  to  each.  In  this  respect,  though 
none  of  his  choruses  reach  the  stupendous  consti’uctive  power  of 
Bach’s  greatest  efforts  in  choral- wiiting,  he  is  more  of  a  poet  than 
Bach,  and  has  a  much  wider  range  of  expression  ;  and  in  regard  to 
songs  for  single  voices  there  is  no  place  for  comparison.  Handel 
was.  111  fact,  almost  as  distinctly  a  “  melodist  ”  as  Rossini,  only  in  a 
much  higher  and  nobler  key  ;  and  even  after  subtracting  all  the  care¬ 
less  and  uninteresting  songs  which  he  tiirew  in  merely  to  p'ivc  this  or 
that  singer  something  to  do  (and  they  are  a  formidalile  number)  there 
still  remains  a  long  list  of  perfectly  beauliful  and  vocal  melodies 
puch  as  haunt  our  ears  after  we  have  heard  them,  and  which  no 
ichange  of  fashion  or  style  can  superannuate.  In  iusti’umentnl  music 
pis  giound  is  much  lower  ;  his  overtures,  with  two  or  three  brilliant 
Inceptions,  are  deficient  injnarked  character  ;  his  harpsichord  suites 
twhich  contain  beautiful  things,  are  very  unequal  ;  and  his  ora’an  con- 
Ipeitos  quite  deficient,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  true  organ  style  then 
ey«a  less  imderstoo  1  in  England  than  it  is  now  ;  thouoh  from  Haw¬ 
kins’s  description  of  his  way  of  preluding  on  the  organ  before  his 
concertos,  with  a  movement  on  the  diapasons  which  stole  on  the 

no  1  1  y-v  -XTT  ^  ______  •  -fc 


!ar  in  slow  and  solemn  progression,  the  harmony  close-wrouo’ht  and 
fuL  as  could  possibly  be  expressed,”  it  should  seem  that  he  knew 


whatpo  do  with  an  organ  when  he  chose  to  please  his  own  taste.  It 
may  oe  obseived,  too,  tiiat  he  had  lliat  love  of  performing  on  his 
|favoiite  instrurnents,  and  pride  in  his  execution  on  them,  which  has 
loeen  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  healthy  musical  genius  ; 
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every  great  musician  has  been  a  line  pei  former  ;  and' one  for  whom 
performance  has  no  excitement  and  no  interest  may  probably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  but  a  sham  genius. 

One  strange  feature  in  llandel’s  comnositions  must  be  alluded  to  : 
the  extent  to  Yvdiich  he  has  in  some  cases  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
and  embodied  in  his  own  compositions  not  only  ideas,  but  passages 
of  considerable  length,  sometinieo  a  whole  chorus,  from  other  com¬ 
posers.  This  matter  has  been  dragged  into  rather  undue  prominence 
of  late  by  some  able  critics,  who  seem  so  pleased  with  their  acuteness 
in  making  new  discoveries  of  the  kind  that  they  cannot  flourish  them 
about  sufficiently,  and  even  appear  to  acquire  a  kind  of  morbid  fac¬ 
ulty  for  seeing  nlagiarisms.  One  writer  on  music  has  classed  as 
pla  giarisms  the  chorus  “  And  with  His  stripes,”  in  The  Hessiah,  on 
account  of  the  identity  of  the  first  phrase  with  that  of  a  fugue  of 
Bach’s — this  phrase  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  common  property  used 
over  and  over  again  by  fugue-writers  (Mozart  uses  it  in  the  first  cho¬ 
rus  of  X\\^  Requie'Ji)  the  chorus,  ”  1Vret died  lovers,  ”  in  Ads,  as 
another  Bach  plagiarism  (which  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  identify) ; 
and  the  beautiful  and  poetic  song,  “  O  Sleep,”  fiom  Bemtle,  as  a  pla¬ 
giarism  from  Purcell,  who  did,  in  fact,  write  a  song  (in  The  Indian 
Queen)  “  To  Sleep,”  but  there  all  the  resemblance  ends.  As  to  the 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  cases,  if  it  were  found  that  the 
things  which  have  made  Handel’s  fame  were  borrowed  from  other 
composers,  the  matter  would  be  serious  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  gold 
is  all  his  own  ;  it  is  the  alloy  only  that  he  borrows  ;  either  by  taking 
a  movement  of  an  older  composer  and  incorporating  it  in  his  work, 
or,  more  frequently,  by  taking  a  phrase  or  a  theme  and  treating  it  in 
his  own  way.  A  very  considerable  proportion,  as  regards  quantity, 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  thus  made  up  of  excerpts  or  suggestions  from 
other  composers  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  quality  rather  than 
quantitjq  the  entirel}^  originally  choruses  tower  immeasurably  above  all 
the  vdiolly  or  partially  borrowed  opes,  and  are  what  makes  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  The  Deltingen  Te  Deurn  is  another  characteristic 
example.  This,  which  is  mostly  a  rather  inferior  work  written  to 
order  and  ciirrente  calamo,  is  largely  borrowed  from  a  Latin  Te  Deum 
by  an  otherwise  nearly  unknown  composer,  forty  years  previous  to 
Handel,  named  LTio,  wffiose  Te  Deum  has  been  reprinted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  discovery.  The  inferior  and  less  interesting  parts  of 
Handel’s  work  are  identical  with  most  of  Brio’s  ;  the  final  chorus, 
which  is  beautiful,  is  purely  Handel’s  ;  and  the  one  point  in  the  v/ork 
in  w'hich  Handel  reaches  his  highest  sublimity,  the  chorus,  “  To  thee, 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,”  commences  wilh  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
carelessly  inserted  from  Urio  (and  even  this  is  improved  b}^  a  slight 
but  most  important  alteration  in  the  opening  phrase),  and  then  the 
chorus  proceeds  with  a  grandeur  which  Handd  has  seldom  surpassed, 
and  of  which  there  is  not  a  hint  to  be  found  in  the  older  work.  This 
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is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  real  relation  of  Handel  to  the  composers  lio 
made  use  of.  The  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  have  not 
the  sli^'litest  bearing  upon  our  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  his 
ffeniu^^which  rests  entirely  on  works  of  unquestionable  auihenticity  ; 
it  is,  in  this  respect,  a  mere  question  of  more  or  less  quantity  ot 
matter.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  great  puzzle  no  douot.  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  understand  whv  he  should  e^er  have  done  tins  at  all,  since  he 
had  not  only  unlimited  ideas  of  his  own  to  draw  upon,  but  wp  one 
of  the  most  rapid  of  workers— Memah,  which  is  uearl}  all  oiig* 
inal  matter,  having  been  completed  in  little  oyer  a  fortnight--so  that 
even  the  demand  for  copy  in  a  hurry  need  hardly  have  driven  liirn 
to  this  ;  and  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  still  more  dithcult  to  understand 
how  a  man  who  in  all  other  records  of  his  life  ex  mbits  an  alimist 
defiant  inte2:rity  of  character  should  have  thus  appi-opriated  the  laeas 
of  other  composers  without  acknowledgment.  The  explanation  _is 
probably  to  be  found  partly  in  the  very  different  state  of  music  ui 
his-  time  ;  for  when  contrapuntal  science  was  so  much  valued,  u  \\  as 
considered  (not  only  in  Handel’s  day,  but  for  long  afterward)  diat 
to  take  a  “  subiect  ”  from  the  works  of  another  musician,  and  dao- 
orate  an  extempore  fugue  upon  it,  was  a  compliment  to  the  oiigma 
author  of  the  subiect  ;  and  Handel  might  not  unreasonabl} 
thought  that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle  between  doing  this 
extempore  on  the  keyboard  and  doing  it  on  paper.  But  the  tullei 
and  truer  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Handel  s  tiemeu- 
dous  ea-otisra  and  belief  in  himself,  which  led  him  to  regard  himsell 
as  the^’centre  of  the  music  of  his  day,  and  to  consider  many  oi  tne 
previous  inchoate  attempts  at  musical  expression  as  serving  the  best 
possible  purpose  in  being  bent  to  his  ends.  If  it  is  his  royal  ill  ana 
pleasure  to  be  original — why,  so  ;  if  not,  if  he  have  already  composer 
the  principal  portion  of  a  great  musical  epic,  and  the  filling  up  or  the 
intermediate  spaces  be  irksome  to  him,  why  then,  whatever  comes 
within  arm’s  length— scraps  of  his  own  old  operas,  concertos  or 
oi’o'an  or  harpsichord  fugues,  tags  from  this  man  s  Magnificat  and 
that  man’s  Serenata,  shall  all  be  swept  pell-mell  into  the  melting-pot, 
to  come  out  a  complete  whole  stamped  with  his  image  and  supci- 
scription.  For  this  high-handed  proceeding,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
works  of  others,  his  defence  would  probably  have  been  in  spiiit  the 
same  which  Mr.  Froude  has  recorded  on  behalf  of  ReinecivO  I  uchs, 
in  that  matter  of  Lampe  the  Hare— Such  fellows  were  made  to  be 
eaten.”  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  result  has  m  one  sense 
iustified  this  reasoning  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not  one  of  tne  things 
from  which  Handel  has  borrowed  would  be  of  inteiest  to  an}  one 
now  except  for  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  made  use  of  them.^ 

In  speakin®’  of  Handel  s  music  from  the  artistic  standpOiiii,  "ue 
have  only  space  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  class  of  now  neg¬ 
lected  compositions  by  which  he  was  during  a  great  portion  ot  his 
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life  chiefly  kno\vn.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  great 
many  of  the  bravura  solos  of  his  operas  have  only  naturally  shared 
the  fate  of  most  music  that  is  written  merely  for  show  ;  the  style  of 
execution  changes,  and  what  delighted  the  public  of  one  day  would 
only  weary  the  public  of  two  or  three  generations  after.  "Besides 
this,  what  we  gather  here  and  there  as  to  the  effect  produced  by 
some  of  the  show  airs  in  their  own  day,  leads  lis  to  suppose  that  in 
the  character  of  voice  produced  by  the  abominable  system,  now  for¬ 
tunately  obsolete,  of  manipulating  the  human  instrument,  there 
was  a  kind  of  power  and  intensity  in  the  execution  of  brilliant  vocal 
ornaments  which  no  natural  female  soprano  can  reproduce.  We 
gather  this  from  one  signifleant  expression  of  BiiTne3'’s,  who,  in 
mentioning  one  of  Handers  bravura-  airs,  says  that  his"  readers  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like  when  “  tbundered  forth”  by  the  great 
voice  of  Senesino  ;  and  this  expression,  which  no  one  would  ever  use 
in  regard  to  a  lady  soprano  of  the  present  day,  gives  some  idea  of 
what  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  a  voice  with  the  compass  of 
a  woman’s  and  the  physical  power  and  resonance  of  a  man’s. 
There  are,  however,  other  things  in  Handel’s  operas  besides  the  show 
airs.  Some  of  the  finest  somrs  from  them  are  well  known  in  our 
concert-rooms,  but  there  are  many  quite  as  fine  which  are  completely 
unknown  ;  and  they  have  this  additional  interest  that  many  of 
them  are  in  a  style  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Handel’s  oratorio 
airs  and  show  the  composer  in  a  new  and  different  light  from  that 
in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  him.  Rodelinda  is  one 
which  is  particularly  fine  and  varied  in  its  solos  ;  and  Rhuildo  is 
unquestionably  in  its  way  a  great  woik,  full  of  beauty  in  its  Vocal 
music,  and  very  effective  in  many  of  its  dramatic  situations.  The 
choruses  in  these  operas,  as  in  the  majority  of  more  modern  operas, 
are  superficial  in  style,  and  brief  and  unimportant  in  form.  But  the 
airs  have  so  much  in  them  of  true  genius,  that,  in  spite  of  the  incon¬ 
gruity  which  would  be  forced  upon  us  of  seeing  heroic  and  martial 
parts  acted  and  sung  by  women  in  men’s  costume  (which  w^ould  he 
the  only  means  of  representing  the  music),  it  might  really'  be  worth 
wdiile  to  attempt  the  revival  of  one  or  tw'o  of  Handel’s  operas,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  real fine  music,  but  for  the  interest  of 
enabling  London,  under  Queen  Victoria,  to  form  some  ideawdiat  kind 
of  thing  it  w'as  that  London,  under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  fought 
and  struggled  for  places  to  hear. 

And  now',  wdiat  of  the  oratorios?  Have  w'e,  as  some  persons 
w^ould  tell  us  now',  been  all  this  time  ignorantly^  w'orshipping  an  in¬ 
ferior  composer  w'ho  has  gained  a  factitious  renow'ii  ?  As  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  form  of  composition  called  an  oratorio,  it  is 
hardly^  necessary^  to  discuss  that.  Vvdien  it  was  first  introduced  there 
W'as  a  good  deal  of  argument  as  to  wdiether  or  not  an  oratorio  should 
be  performed  with,  action  ;  but  every  one  understands  pretty'  well 
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BOW  tliilt  it  stands  on  a  (litTerent  basis  from  opoia  ;  that  it  is  a  musi¬ 
cal  illustration,  not  of  the  actions  of  the  persons  of  a  narrative,  hut 
of  their  feelimrs  at  successive  stages  of  the  relatiou,  alternating  with 
choral  utterances  which  may  either  represent  the  feelings  of ^  other 
personages  connected,  with  the  main  plot,  as  in  the  chorua  \\  el- 
come,  niighly  King  1”  in  Saul,  which  is  the  song  of  the  populace, 
or  may  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  comment  suggested  by  the 
narrativ'c,  as  in  the  chorus  denouncing  Envy,  in  the  same  oia- 
torio  ;  in  this  latter  case  it  plays,  of  course,  exactly  the  part  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  drama.  This  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  consistent 
form  of  musical  art,  in  some  respects  superior  to  lyrical  drmiia,  as 
appealing  more  purely  to  the  feeling  and  imagination  of  the  listener, 
and  havfng  the  immense  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  pasteboard 
and  tinsel  that  are  inseparable  from  stage  representation. 

In  estimating  the  absolute  value  of  Handel’s  grand  scries  of  works 
of  this  class,  every  impartial  critic  must  at  once  admit  that  there  is  a 
lar‘»*e  discount  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  solo  parts,  for  what  is 
now  and  uninteresting,  and  a  certain  proportion  (but  much 

less)  for  the  choruses,  in  consideration  of  the  evidently  hasty  way  in 
which  some  of  them  are  written,  the  amount  of  working  up  of  old 
materials,  and  the  repetition  of  some  forms  of  effect  and  accompani¬ 
ment  which  get  rather  threadbare  when  used  so  often  as  Handel  uses 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem^bered  that  these 
works 'svere’written  literally  to  get  a  living  ;  that  Handel,  without  a 
rival,  amid  a  community  then  very  ignorant  of  music,  might  very 
pardonably  have  felt  that  whatever  he  chose  to  write  was  at  least 
better  than  any  one  else  at  the  time  could  give  them  ;  and,  also,  that 
lie  probably  by  no  means  foresaw'  the  importance  wdiich  posterity 
woidd  attach  to  these  works.  Almost  precisely  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  very  few'  of  whose  plays  can  be  given 
now  without  the  excision  of  a  good  deal  that  is  antiquated  and  un- 
iiiteresling,  and  he  also  probably  wTOte  wdlh  little  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  w'ork.  Both  were  involved  in  the  struggles  of  life— both 
wrote  for  the  moment  and  were  great  wdiere  they  w'ere  great  wdthout 
self-consciousness  or  affectation. 

So  much  for  wdiat  Handel  came  short  in  ;  but  what  did  be  accom¬ 
plish  ?  In  considering  first  his  most  popular  w'ork,  wdiich  has  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  it  is,  of  course,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  separate  entirely  the  question  of  its  musical  excellence  from 
that  of  its  religious  interest,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  possilde  for  any 
who  have  not  been,  at  any  rale,  through  the  stage  of  religious  creed 
of  which  it  is  the  expression,  to  understand  quite  fully  the  effect 
which  The  Messiah  has  had.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  this  ad¬ 
ventitious  interest,  a  dispassionate  criticism  must  conclude  that  the 
popular  judgment  on  the  w'ork  is  not  in  the  main  very  far  wrong. 
Taking  the  subject  of  the  oratorio  on  its  own  ground,  regarding  it 
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as,  the  musical  expression  of  that  older  evangelical  creed  which  has 
been  snch  a  great  po^Yer  with  the  mass  of  the  English  people  in  the 
latter  ])art  of  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  century — that  creed 
w'hich  believes  the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  set  forth  in  the  prophets 
and  fulillled  in  Christ,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
lie  put  into  a  more  impressive  and  pathetic  form  than  in  many  parts 
of  this  oratorio.  The  opening  recitative,  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people,” 
is  unsurpassable  in  beauty  and  appropriateness,  as  representing  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  and  promise  to  a  people  walking  in  darkness. 
The  subject  is  carried  on  from  point  to  point  with  new  beauties  ; 
such  as  the  simple  raid  na'ive  illustration  of  that  exquisite  legend  of 
the  angels  appealing  to  the  shepherds  ;  the  solemn  chorus,  ”  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,”  which  forms  the  index,  as  it  were,  to  the  story  of 
the  Passion  in  the  second  part  ;  the  intense  pathos  of  the  song,  ”  Ha 
was  despised  and  rejected,”  and  of  the  succeeding  chain  of  choruses 
in  w^hich  the  ”  Passion  ”  scenes  are  illustrated  ;  and  so  on  from  step 
to  step  till  the  real  climax  of  the  work  is  reached  in  the  ”  Hallelu¬ 
jah,”  which,  after  being  strummed  and  scraped  in  every  form,  usque 
ad  nauseam,  as  one  might  suppose,  still  seems  as  effective  as  ever 
wlien  properly  rendered,  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 
of  choral  music  as  an  instance  of  the  attainment  of  a  grand  effect  by 
apparently  the  very  simplest  means.  It  came  straight  from  the 
heart  of  the  composer,  which  is  part  of  the  secret  ;  and  surely  may 
still  go  straight  to  ours,  for  if  it  cannot  have  the  same  meaning  to 
us  which  it  had  to  him,  that  is  only  because  we  can  supply  it  with  a 
still  deeper  and  broader  meaning  ;  and  in  some  of  us,  at  least,  the 
sight  of  a  large  audience  rising  for  this  chorus,  and  the  opening  of 
the  well-known  phrases,  never  fail  to  raise  an  emotion  which  is,  no 
doubt,  utterly  illogical,  but  which  wm  would  on  no  account  part  with. 
Then  in  TJt.e  Messiah  Handel  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  his  solos  ; 
even  the  bravura  displays,  w'hich  are  among  his  best  in  that  wa}',  not 
clashing  with  the  feeling  of  the  wmrk  ;  the  long  divisions  in  ”  Re¬ 
joice  greatly”  and  ”  Why  do  the  nations”  forming  really  a  very 
suitable  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words.*  As  to  the  song 
preceding  the  “Hallelujah,”  the  air  for  tenor  voice,  “Thou  shalt 
break  them,”  it  is  difficult  to  know^  where  w^e  could  find  more  forcible 
and  fiery  vocal  declamation,  or  an  accompaniment  more  character¬ 
istic  and  expressive  in  design. 

Handel  himself  preferred  Samson  and  Theodora  Vo  The  Messiah  ; 
he  wuis  very  much  annoyed  that  Theodoroj  attracted  but  small  audi¬ 
ences,  accounting  for  it  by  saying  that  “  the  Jews  would  not  come 


*  Brawra^  or  display  mnslc,  for  voice  or  instrument,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
Thing  to  he  despised  at  proper  time  and  place,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  well 
to  know  to  what  perfection  of  execution  the  human  voice  and  hand  can  l)e  brought 
and  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  this,  since  all  art,  as  Mill  said,  is  “■  an  endeavor  after 
perfection  of  execution.” 
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to  it  because  it  was  a  Chiistiau  story,  nor  the  ladies  because  it  was 
a  virtuous  one.”  Theodora-  is  a  smaller  and  slighter  work  than 
man}",  and  few  of  the  airs  (except  the  well-known  ”  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair”)  have  much  interest ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  refinement  in  the  choruses,  which  ought  to  be  much  better 
known  than  they  are.  Samson  the  composer  certainly  estimated 
rightly  ;  in  abstract  beauty  it  rises  in  parts  higher  than  almost  any 
oAiis  works,  though  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  weeding  for  perform¬ 
ance.  Drawn  in  great  measure  from  ]\[ilton’s  drama,  the  words 
furnished  Handel  with  a  subject  worthy  of  his  genius  the  chorus 
”  O  first  created  beam,”  and  the  air  ”  Total  eclipse,  ’in  which  the 
hero  laments  his  blindness,  are  examples  of  the  noblest  pathos, 
admirably  contrasted  with  the  feast-music  of  the  Philistines.  The 
funeral  dirge  after  the  death  of  Samson  is  at  once  religious  in  its 
feeling  and  classic  in  its  calm  beauty,  rising  to  grandeur  at^the  point 
where  the  full  chorus  enters  at  the  words,  ”  Glorious  hero  and  one 
of  our  own  most  ineffaceable  musical  recollections  is  of  hearing 
]\Iadame  Yiardot  Garcia,  when  in  the  height  of  her  powers,  declaim 
the  beautiful  prayer,  ”  Return,  O  God  of  Hosts,”  with  a  prophetic 
fervor  intensified  in  its  effect  by  the  answering  masses  of  the  chorus, 
in  sad  and  slow-moving  phalanx — 

“  To  dust  his  glory  they  would  tread.’’ 

To  sum  up,  without  too  much  detail,  some  other  characteristics 
special  to  Handel  in  his  highest  productions,  one  may  say,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  seems  not  infrequently  to  rise  to  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  grandeur  not  often  attained  in  musical  expression.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  that  chorus  in  Saul  before  referred  to, 
“  Envy,  eldest-born  of  Hell  ;”  one  feels  that  the  very  devil  envy’’ 
itself  must  cower  beneath  this  stern,  inexorable,  passionless  denunci* 
ation,  which  reminds  us  of  Schiller’s  description  of  the  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  chorus — 

“  Streng  und  ernst,  nach  alter  Sitte, 

^  *  sfe  *  >i« 

Der  durch  das  Herz  zerreissend  dringt, 

Die  Bande  um  den  Frevler  schlicgt.” 

Other  examples  might  easily  be  mentioned,  though  none,  perhaps, 
superor  to  this.  Recalling  Wordsworth’s  complaint  against  Goelhe, 
that  his  poetry  was  ”  not  sufficiently  inevitable,”  w"e  may  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  Handel  that  hardly  any  composer  is  so  inevitable  as 
he  is  when  at  his  best.  From  the  very  commencement  of  one  of  his 
great  choruses  we  feel  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  the  whole  develops  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  so  naturally  that  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that 
it  could  have  been  carried  out  in  any  other  way,  or  that  a  single 
phrase  could  be  altered  without  impairing  the  unity  of  the  wdiole. 
There  is  something,  again,  peculiar  to  Plandel  in  the  largeness  of 
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manner,  the  extended  perspective,  as  one  may  say,  of  many  of  his 
^rreat  choruses  ;  such  as  the  hist  chorus  in  Israel,  where  ttie'siyiis  of 
the  people  oppressed  with  burdens  seem  to  come  up  from  the  whole 
lengtii  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  still  more  in  the  chorus  toward 
the  close  of  the  work,  “  The  people  shall  hear,”  which  we  have  some¬ 
times  thouglit  is  the  central  efert  of  his  genius,  and  whicli  is  in 
every  sense  Hebraic  in  its  grandeur  ;  we  seem  to  feel  the  hush  and 
awe  of  the  surrounding  nations  vvdiile  the  endless  files  of  the  chosen 
people  pass  over  into  the  wilderness.  And  in  a  totally  opposite  way 
should  be  noticed  the  power  which  Handel  had  of  treating  less  dig¬ 
nified  subjects  with  an  almost  realistic  force  and  picturesqiieness,  3-et 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  pure  art ;  as  in  the  chorus,  ”  He  trusted 
in  God,”  in  The  Memah,  w^here  the  jeers  of  a  mocking  crowed  are  so 
forcibly  painted  within  the  defined  limitations  of  a  fugue  ;  the  gro¬ 
tesque  and  yet  giant-like  humor  of  Polyphemus's  love  story,  “  O  rud¬ 
dier  tiian  the  cherry  the  Philistines'  song  of  triumph  over  Samson, 
**  Great  Dagou  bath  subdued  our  foe  and  (most  remarkable  in  this 
■way  of  any)  the  bacchanalian  chorus  m  Alexander' s  Feast,  “  Drinking 
is  The  soldier’s  pleasure,”  w’here  the  swinging  chant  for  men’s  voices 
has  all  the  abandon  of  a  half-drunken  revel,  and  yet  it  is  nob^e  mu¬ 
sic  :  a  feat  of  combination  of  aitistic  power  with  realism  which  only 
genius  of  the  highest  order  can  achieve.  Lastly,  run  over  but  a  very 
few  of  the  examples  of  Handers  powder  of  seizing  the  local  color  and 
picturesciue  suggestions  of  his  subjects.  Mendelssohn  has  been  much 
and  justly  praised  for  the  depiction  of  the  sentiment  of  Pagan  w'or- 
ship,  its  cold  gracefulness,  devoid  of  spirituality,  in  the  chorus  of 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Bt.  Paul;  but  Handel  has  done  the  same 
thing  to  perfection  in  the  chorus,  ”  Cheer  her,  O  Baal,”  in  Athaliali, 
■which  w^e  never  hear  ;  nor  is  he  an^^  less  vivid  in  painting  the  fiercer 
aspects  of  Paganism  in  the  chorus  in  Jephtlia,  ”  ISo  more  to  Ammon’s 
God.  ”  He  has  blown  with  equal  effect  the  trumpet  of  w'arlike  patriot¬ 
ism  in  Judas,  and  the  pastoral  pipe  in  Ads  ;  he  could  sing  alike  the 
dirge  of  “  The  world's  avenger”  in  Hercules,  and  the  simple  music 
of  the  village  sports,  ‘  ‘  With  many  a  youth  and  niany  a  maid,  ”  in  L' Al¬ 
legro.  And  his  unerring  instinct  in  seizing  on  any  poetic  element 
that  his  subject  affords  cannot  be  overlooked.  Too  often  the  wmrds 
lie  had  to  set  were  little  better  than  doggerel,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  was  too  imperfect  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  style,  or  to  be  aware  often  liow^  commonplace  the  words  really 
were.  But  give  him  the  slightest  suggestion  upon  wdiich  a  poetic 
dissociation  can  be  hung,  even  if  it  be  but  a  single  w'ord,  and  Handel 
rises  to  it  infallibly.  Let  the  chorus  in  Solomon  sing  of  ”  Death  and 
wdld  despair,”  and  they  sing  in  the  wildest  and  most  thrilling  har¬ 
monies  that  ever  gave  voice  lo  the  majesty  of  grief.  Let  the  patri¬ 
arch  in  Joshua,  give  thanks  that  it  is  his  lot  to  end  his  days  in 
!'  Mamre’s  fertile  plain,”  and  forthwith  Handel  is  inspired  with  a  re- 
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liffious  pastoral  which  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  peaceful 
far-off  patriarchal  life  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  the  chorus  in 
Theodora,  musin?  in  melancholy  strains  on  the  departed  saint,  ex¬ 
press  with  a  sudden  turn  of  sentiment  the  hope, 

“  That  we  the  glorious  spring  may  know, 

Whose  streams  appeared  so  bright  below,” 


and  immediately  the  music  rebounds  to  the  sentiment  in  a  phrase  so 
nobly  ecstatic  that  it  seems  to  raise  us  on  the  wings  of  hope— so 
simple  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  any  one  could  have 
written  it ;  but  it  is^the  simplicity  of  inspiration. 

And  if  it  be  remembered  that,  after  deducting  from  the  works  of 
Handel  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  antiquated  in  feeling  or  careless  iii 
stvle,  the  few  examples  we  have  recalled  are  but  a  small  proportion 
of  what  remains  that  is  equally  noble  and  pathetic,  surely  we  may 
say  that  the  ungainly,  irritable,  proud,  yet  in  his  way  genial  German, 
who  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  made  London  his  home,  left  us 
a  legacy  not  to  be  lightly  esteemer:!.  That  he  was  in  the  main  a 
high-minded  and  honor-worthy  man  the  records  of  his  life  suffi- 
cientlv  show  ;  that  he  was  a  gifted  musician  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  he  was  more  than  all  this.  In  his  own  special  lan¬ 
guage,  and  with  his  own  materials  of  utterance,  he  was  a  great  poet. 

H.  H.  Statham,  in  Nineteenth  Century, 
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RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

Rationalism  and  radicalism  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  But  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  and  Austria 
and  the  Communists  of  France  and  Spain  turn  with  horror  from 
Russian  revolutionists,  who  consider  the  programme  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871  condemnably  weak,  and  Felix  Pyat,  Cluseret,  and 
their  companions  as  little  better  than  Conservatives. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  even  the  Communists  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  have  in  view  aim.s  which,  no  matter  how’  fantastic,  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  sufficiently  defined  nature.  They  look  forward  to  en¬ 
tirely  democratic  form  of  government,  and  hope  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  social  world,  under  which  all  capital  and  property  would  be 
held  either  by  the  State  or  Commune  for  the  equal  benefit  of  every¬ 
body.  They  are  levellers,  but  they  are  not  destro/ers. 

The  revolutionary  party  in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  defi¬ 
nite  aims  of  reorganization  or  improvement  in  view.  In  its  sight 
everything  as  it  now’  exists  is  rotten,  and  before  anything  new  and 
good  can  be  created  all  existing  institutions  must  be  utterly  de- 
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stroyed.  Religion,  the  State,  the  family,  laws,  property,  moralit}' — 
all  are  equally  odious,  and  must  he  rooted  out  and  abolislied. 

It  is  because  “  nothing”  as  it  exists  at  present  finds  favor  in  their 
eyes  that  they  have  been  called  “Xihilists.  ”  They  desire  to  break 
up  the  actual  social  organization  into  mere  individualism,  with  en¬ 
tire  independence  for  each  separate  person.  They  maintain  that 
no  one  should  be  bound  by  laws  or  even  moral  obligations  of  any 
kind,  but  that  everybody  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases.  Their  object  is  anarcht'  in  the  very  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  only  modest  enough  to  decline  the  attempt  to 
create  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  place  of  what  they  propose  to 
destroy.  That  they  intend  to  leave  for  a  better  and  more  enlight¬ 
ened  generation. 

Nihilism  cannot  be  better  described  than  bv  the  Nihilists  them- 
selves  in  their  speeches,  proclamations,  and  writings.  Here  is  a 
speech  made  in  1868,  at  Geneva,  by  the  father  of  Nihilism,  the  arch- 
conspirator,  IVlichael  Bakunin,  to  whose  history  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  later  on  : 

“Brethren,  I  come  to  announce  unto  you  a  new  gospel,  which 
must  penetrate  to  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits 
of  no  half  measures  and  hesitations.  The  old  world  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  Lie  must  be  stamped  out 
and  give  way  to  Truth. 

“  It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  Lie  ;  and,  to  c:Tect  this,  we  must 
begiu  at  the  very  commencement.  Now  the  beginning  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  God. 
For  many  hundred  years  monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this  notion  of  a  God  ruling  over 
the  world.  They  have  also  invented  for  the  people  the  notion  of  an¬ 
other  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish  with  eternal  torture  those 
who  have  refused  to  obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This 
God  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  absolute  tyranny,  and  has 
been  invented  with  a  view  of  either  frightening  or  alluring  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to  the  remaining  tenth.  If 
there  were  really  a  God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  to  destroy  those  thrones  to  the  steps  of  which 
mankind  is  chained.  He  would  assuredly  use  it  to  overthrow 
those  altars  where  the  truth  is  hidden  bv  clouds  of  lying  incense. 
Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  ;  for  as 
long  as  an  atom  of  that  s\\\y  superstition  remains  in  your  minds,  you 
will  never  know  v/liat  freedom  is. 

“  When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  belief  in  this  priest  begotten  God, 
and  when,  moreover,  you  are  convinced  that  your  existence  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  world  is  due  to  the  conglomeration  of 
atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attraction,  then, 
and  then  oiily,  you  will  have  agcomplished  the  first  step  toward  lib- 
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jerty,  and  you  will  experience  less  difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of 
(that  second  lie  which  tyranoy  has  invented. 

“  The  first  lie  is  God.  The  second  lie  is  Right.  Might  invented 
|the  fiction  of  Right  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign — that 

i Right  which  she  herself  does  not  heed,  and  which  only  serves  as  a 
barrier  against  any  atracks  which  may  be  made  by  the  trembling  and 
stupid  masses  of  mankind. 

“  Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole  groundwork  of  society.  Might 
makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  that  Might  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  those  nine  tenths  of  the 
Ihuman  race  whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered  subservient  to 
the  remaining  tenth  by  means  of  that  lying  fiction  of  Right  before 
Avhich  you  are  accustomed  to  bow  your  heads  and  to  drop  your  arms. 
■Once  penetrated  with  a  clear  conviction  of  your  own  might,  you  will 
be  able  to  destro}^  this  mere  notion  of  Right. 

“  And  when  you  have  freed  your  minds  from  the  fear  of  a  God, 
and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  fiction  of  Right,  then  all  the 
remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  civili¬ 
zation,  property,  marriage,  moralit}^  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder 
like  threads. 

“  Let  your  own  happiness  be  your  only  law.  But  in  order  to  get 
this  law  recognized,  and  to  bring  about  the  proper  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  majority  and  minority  of  mankind,  you 
must  destroy  everything  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  State  or  social 
organization.  So  educate  yourselves  and  your  children  that,  when 
the  great  moment  for  constituting  the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes 
may  not  be  blinded  and  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  tyrants^  of 
bhrone  and  altar. 

;  “  Our  first  Avork  must  be  destruction  and  annihilation  of  every- 
ithing  as  it  now  exists.  You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy 
everything,  the  good  with  the  bad  ;  for  if  but  an  atom  of  this' old 
world  remains,  the  new  will  never  be  created. 

“  According  to  the  priests’  fables,  in  days  of  old  a  deluge  destroyed 
all  mankind,  but  their  God  specially  saved  Noah  in  order  that  the 
seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  new 
Avorld.  When  you  once  begin  your  work  of  destruction,  and  Avhen 
the  floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  lise  and  engulf  temples 
land  palaces,  then  take  heed  that  no  ark  be  alloAved  to  rescue  any  atom 
pf  this  old  world  Avhich  we  consecrate  to  destruction.” 

In  another  of  his  speeches  delivered  at  Berne  in  December  1868  he 
3a3’s : 


”  Your  beautiful  civilization,  ye  gentlemen  of  the  West,  which 
rou  flout  in  the  faces  of  us  barbarians  of  the  East,  is  based  on  the 
eompulsory  servitude  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  condemned  to  a  slavish- and  almost  bestial  existence,  in 
prder  that  a  very  small  miuorit}^  may  be  able  to  liA^e  in  luxur3\  This 
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inoastrous  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  life  is  due  to  your  West 
European  system.  It  is  incapa,ble  of  improvement,  for  it  is  the  nee 
essaiy  consequence  of  your  civilization,  wliich  is  grounded  on  tb* 
sharply  detineil  separation  existing  between  mental  and  manual  labor 
This  degrading  state  of  things  cannot  last  much  longer,  for  tb 
manual  laborers  are  determined  to  look  after  their  own  interests  ii 
future.  Tliey  have  decided  that  in  future  there  shall  be  only  on 
gieat  class  instead  of  two  ;  that  everybody  shall  have  equal  advan 
tages  for  starting  in  life  ;  that  all  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  an. 
support,  the  sauie  means  of  education  and  bringing  up  ;  finally,  tba 
every  one  shall  have  the  same  advantages  from  his  labor,  not  in  cor 
sequence  of  any  law,  but  by  the  mere  nature  of  the  work  which  wi.’ 
permit  everybody  to  labor  with  his  brain  as  well  as  with  his  hands. 

“  I  detest  Communism  ;  it  is  the  denial  of  freedom,  and  I  do  nc 
like  to  picture  to  myself  any  human  being  witliout  freedom.  I  o\ 
pose  it  because  it  concentrates  and  absorbs  all  the  forces  of  societj 
and  because  it  places  all  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  tb 
Commune  or  of  the  State.  In  demanding  the  abolition  of  Commur 
and  State,  I  also  wish  for  the  annulment  of  the  law  of  inheritanci 
which  is  nothing  but  an  institution  brought  into  life  by  tlie  Statt 
and  a  consequence  of  its  principles.  Give  all  children,  from  the 
very  birth,  the  same  means-  of  support  and  education.  Then  grant  1 
all  growm-up  people  the  same  social  standing  and  the  same  means  ( 
supplying  their  wants  by  their  own  labor,  and  you  will  see  that  tl 
inequalities,  which  are  now  looked  upon  as  being  quite  normal,  wi 
disappear,  for  they  are  merely  the  result  of  the  difference  made  i 
the  conditions  of  development.  You  can  even  improve  nature  I 
destroying  the  present  social  organization.  For  when  you  ha’ 
succeeded  in  making  everything  and  everybody  equal,  when  yc 
have  equalized  all  the  conditions  of  development  and  labor,  th( 
many  crimes,  miseries,  and  evils  will  disappear.” 

After  proceeding  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  marriage,  which  1 
condemns  as  a  mere  political  and  religious  institution,  he  conclud 

by  saying :  ^  , 

”  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  superstition  of  religion  by  mea’ 
of  arguments  or  education.  Beligion  is  not  only  an  aberration  of  tl 
brain"^  but  also  a  protest  of  human  nature  and  human  hearts  again 
the  misery  and  narrowness  of  the  reality  by  which  we  are  sr  j 
rounded.  As  man  finds  nothing  in  this  world  but  injustice,  stupi 
ity,  and  misery,  he  allows  his  fantasies  to  beget  a  new  and  a  belt 
one.  When,  however,  the  earth  again  receives  her  due,  pamcl 
happiness  and  fraternit}^  then  religion  will  have  lost  its  raison  cl  cti 
We  need  but  a  social  revolution  to  bring  about  its  disappearance.” 

And  again  .  -  '  ^  . 

”  Conscience  is  a  mere  matter  of  education.  ^  A  Christian  living 
Europe  who  has  murdered  anybody  with  cunning  and  premeditatn 
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bsually  experiences  a  certain  kind  of  remorse.  But  a  red  Indian, 

tvho  is  every  bit  as  much  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  rejoices  ^vhen  he 
s  able  to  surprise  and  slay  a  defenceless  enemy.  His  conscience  in 
^o  wise  sulfers  from  the  act,  for  he  has  been  tau^i^ht  from  earliest 
youth  that  the  more  scalps  he  possesses  the  belter  he  will  be  re¬ 
bel  ved  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  great  Manitou.” 

*  The  speech  of  another  Xihilist  is  as  follows  : 

!  “  Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organization,  can  be 
iivorth  much,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  ancestors  instituted  it. 
tf  we  are  still  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  ignoiant  of  the  exact 
tnedium  between  good  and  evil,  how  could  our  ancestors,  less  en¬ 
lightened  than  we,  know  it  ?  A  German  philosopher  has  said  : 
t  Ev^ery  law  is  of  use.  It  rules  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  feel 
for  one  another  and  appreciate  their  respective  wauls.  Every  re- 
igion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless  ;  for  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  rela- 
,ions  with  an  incommensurable  and  indeflnite  Being,  it  can  only  be 
he  result  of  a  great  terror  or  else  of  a  fantastic  imagination.’  Now, 
ve  Nihilists  say,  No  law,  no  religion — Nihil!  The  very  men  who 
nstituted  these  laws  ruling  their  fdlow-creatures  have  lived  and  died 
n  complete  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  acts,  and  without 
mowing  in  the  least  how  they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced 
or  them  by  destiny  at  the  moment  of  their  birlh.  Even  taking  it  for 
Crauted  that  our  ancestors  were  competent  to  order  the  acts  of  their 
ellow-creatures,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  requirements  of 
heir  time  are  similar  to  those  of  to-day  ?  Evidently  not.  Let  us, 
hen,  cast  off  this  garment  of  law,  for  it  has  not  been  made  according 
o  our  measure,  and  it  impedes  our  free  movemenis.  Hither  with 
he  axe,  and  let  us  demolish  everything.  Those  who  come  after  us 
vill  know  how  to  rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  that  which  we 
low  feel  trembling  over  our  heads.” 

In  another  speech  it  is  asserted  that  the  deeds  of  political  assassins 
ind  incendiaries  are  not  Ihe  offspring  cf  any  sentiment  of  peosonal 
iatred  or  vengeance.  They  know  full  well  that  one  emperor  killed 
vill  merely  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will  again  nom- 
nate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the  Thirrl  Section.  Such  7leeds  are 
ustified  by  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from  men's  minds  the  habit- 
lal  respect  for  the  powers  that  be.  The  more  the  attacks  on  the 
}zar  and  his  officials  increase,  the  more  will  the  people  get  to  nnder- 
tand  the  absurdity  of  the  veneration  with  which  the}^  have  been  re- 
arded  for  centuries. 

I”  When  it  becomes  evident  that  a  person  cannot  he  more  severely 
unished  for  the  assassination  of  his  sovereign  than  for  llie  munlJr 
f  a  mere  comrade,  then  the  people  will  comprehend  tliat  it  is  quite 
s  just  to  kill  a  man  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  power  as  to  execute  a 
oor  beggar  who  has  been  tempted  b^"  hunger  to  commit  murder, 
ociety  of  to-day,  gangrened  though  it  be,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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understood  this,  for  Damiens-executions  are  Ihin^s  of  the  past,  and 
in  all  leirislations  redcide  is  now  assimilated  to  mere  homicide.  Auc 


J|  I  1  A  A.  i  A  1.CW  V  *  A.  V-'  *  ^  *  a.  w  •  »  va--.  ~  a  . ^ 

how  many  are  the  murders  and  incendiarisms  nowadays  whicL 
remain  unpunished  !  Soon  we  shall  see  the  authors  of  these  so 
called  crimes  enjoying  the  greatest  consideration  among  us.  Tlu 
old  world  will  have  had  its  time.  On  its  ruins  the  poor  and  op 
pressed  will  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  true  disciples  oi 
Christ,  that  grand  Kihilist,  will  smile  when  they  remember  the  para 
ble  of  the  poor  man  in  Abraham’s  bosom  refusing  a  drop  of  water  tc 
the  rich  man  in  hell,  and  saying,  ‘  Thou  hast  had  thy  time,  now  it  i: 


mine  !’ 

“Then  there  will  arise  a  new  generation,  generous-hearted  ant 
independent,  and  all  mankind  will  be  happy  ;  until  the  time  when 
like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  the  spirit  of  evil  will  arise  again  from  tin 
ashes  of  the  old  world.  The  children  of  our  children  will  be  forcet 
to  begin  our  work  anew  ;  but  the  evils  of  the  future  will  be  of  a  les 
monstrous  nature  than  those  w’hicli  we  now^  deplore,  just  as  these  ii 
their  turn  are  less  crying  and  odious  than  those  to  which  our  ances 
tors  were  subjected.  And  thus,  from  struggle  to  struggle,  and  afte 
centuries  of  combat,  mankind  will  finally  attain  perfection,  and  be 
come  what  is  called  God.  To  arms,  then,  brethren,  and  follow  m 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Godhead.” 

In  March  1876  several  Kihilist  proclamations  on  their  way  t 
Kussia  were  seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at  Konigsberg.  Pai 
agraph  XVI.  of  one  of  the  documents  in  question  ran  thus  : 

You  should  only  allows  yourselves  to  be  influenced  (in  the  seiec 
tion  of  your  victims)  by  the  relative  use  w'hich  the  Pevolution  w^oul 
derive  from  the  death  of  any  particular  person.  In  the  foremo? 
rank  of  such  cases  stand  those  people  who  are  most  dangerous  an 
injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose  sudden  and  violent  deal 
would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  Government,  and^  shaking  i1 
powder  by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and  intelligent  servants.” 

“  §  XXIII.  The  only  revolution  w^hich  can  remedy  the  ills  of  tt 
people  is  that  which  will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government  by  i 
very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  Russian  Empii 
with  all  their  traditions. 

“  §  XXIV.  Having  this  object  in  view,  the  Revolutionary  Con, 
inittee  does  not  prooose  to  subject  the  people  to  an}^  directing  orgiU] 
izatioD.  The  future  order  of  things  will  doubtless  originate  with  ti  j 
people  themselves  ;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  future  generation  | 
Our  mission  is  only  one  of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror- strikir 
destruction. 

“  §  XXVI.  The  object  of  our  organization  and  of  our  conspirac 
is  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  of  this  w^orld  into  an  invincible  ar 

all  destroying  power.”  .  ..  ^. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  the  Xihilist  Lieutenant  Dubrowin 
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rVho  was  liaugeil  at  St.  Peters])urg  in  Ma}’’  last  foi’  liis  association 
jvntii  the  regicide  Solowjew,  were  two  letters  of  some  imporlance. 
Ltie  first,  addressed  to  INihilist  officers  in  the  Russian  army,  contains 
he  following  passage  :  “  Our  battalions  are  numerically  so  weak, 
Lud  our^  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty,  that  w'e  are 
noraliy  justified  in  making  use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceed- 
ng  which  may  enable  us  to  carry  on  successfully  active  hostilities 
vheresoever  it  may  become  expedient.” 

The  second  letter,  dated  December  1878,  is  addressed  to  Russian 
evolutionisms,  and  is  as  follows  :  ”  The  object  of  our  letter  is  to 
ommunicate  to  Russian  revolutionists  certain  experiences  which, 
ccording  to  our  ideas,  are  necessary  for  the  organization  of  armed 
esistance  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  the  police,  and  which,  moreover, 
re  indispensable  to^all  those  measures  which  social  revolutionists 
lust  adopt  in  order  to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  revolution.  Unfor- 
inaLely,  the  Russian  Xihilists  have  not  the  revolutionary  experience 
Overthrow  party  of  other  more  favored  countries  pos- 


^ss,”  etc. 


_  We  have  spoken  of  Bakunin  as  the  founder  of  tliis  doctrine  of 
inirersal  Chaos  ;  we  must  not  omit  to  speak  also  of  M.  Tschernv- 
niewsicy,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  propagate  it  in 
ussia.  _  Formerly  editor  of  a  monthly  review  called  the  Sowremsn- 
ik,  which  was  suppressed  in  1802  on  account  of  its  radicalism  he 
fas  sentenced  m  1864.  to  sixteen  years’  penal  servitude  iu  Siberia" for 
avmg  propi^ated  revolutionary  doctrines.  This  he  had  chiefly 
lected  by  means  of  a  novel  which  he  had  written,  entitled  “  WJuit 
to  be  Done  ?  and  which,  although  strictly  forbidden  in  Rus.sia,  has 
len  printed  both  at  Berlin  and  in  Switzerland.  Tliis  hook  has  been 
iscribed  as  being  not  only  the  encycloptedia,  the  dictionary  of 
ihilism,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  application  of  the  new 
ic  line.  In  its  characters  Nihilist  principles  arc  personified,  and 
Samples  given  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  realization. 

f e  aie  shown  the  ideal  of  a  future  state  of  society  absolutely  free 
bm  all  law  and  control. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  increase  the 
pe  ot  people  which  he  describes,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat 
;s  teaching  seems  too  well  calculated  to  effect  ids  obiect  nmon<- 


ose  prepared  to  receive  it.  Twenty  or  even  sixteen  years  a<-S 
‘w..  rare^m-  Russia,  wliereas  to-day  it  lias 


^  empire.  Notwithstanding  that  the  book  is 
lictly  foi bidden  m  Russia,  we  are  confidently  assured  that  there  is 
ruly  a  student  of  either  sex  at  tlie  universities  and  colleges  who 


s  not  read  and  almost  learned  by  heart  tliis  most  baneful  piece  of 
etcurt?. 


The  first  Nihilist  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  the  novel  is  a  poor 
.dical  student  ot  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  “  finds  it  cheaper  to 
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set  clniuk  (liau  to  cat  or  dress  himself  decently.”  In  illu.stration  ct 
iiis  fuiihf  ulness  to  Mihilislic  principles,  we  aye  favored  with  the  partic- 
I’.iars  of  an  intrigue  with  a  rich  winch  lasted  a  forlnight  at 

the  end  of  which  she  becomes  tired  of  Iniu  and  turns  him  out  cf  the 

^  We  next  find  him  giving  lessons  to  the  son  of  a  government  clerk 
who  manages  to  combine  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker  with  his 
ortieial  functions.  Finding  that  the  pawnbroker  has  a  prettj 
daixriiter  of  rather  an  independent  character,  named)  era,  he  hrst  ot 
all^^inverts  her  to  ^rihilism  by  means  of  conversations  and  books, 
and  then  persuades  her  to  make  a  runaway  match  with  him  ir 
order  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  her  parents.  '  Tne  success  ol 
their  plans  of  elopement  was  partly  due  to  the  friendly  services  of  . 
^ladair.c  Julie  Letellier,  one  of  the  most  notorious  honnes  ot  fct, 
Petersburg,  “whose  language  was  such  that  it  caused  even  th( 
greafest  'puUssomot  the  upper  classesto  blush.”  At  si  breakfast  giyei 
bv  this  lady  to  the  newly-married  couple,  both  the  hostess  and  he 
two  vuests  drink  so  much  champagne  that  they  all  become  quiti 
tipsv  Julie,  remembering  that  Vera  was  now  a  married  vvonian 
iiidged  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be_  g'uarued  in  her  couver 
saiion  and  ended  bv  enthusiastically  describing  orgies  in  the  mo. 
hcenrious  of  colors.'  “  Suddenly  Julie  arose  from  the  able  an, 
pinched  Yera,  who  <iuickly  rose  in  her  liirn 

idl  through  the  rooms,  jumping  over  chairs  anJ  tables.  _  fia  in 
finally  succeeded  in  catching  Julie,  a  stiuggle  ensue§,  ^  ojf  th 
hv  the  two  women  falling  down  together  m  a  drunken  sleep  on  tu 
sGfa  while  Alexander  also  falls  asleep  in  another  corner  of  the  loon 
A’month  or  two  later  Vera  takes  it  into  her  head  to  eain  ^ 
livino-  •  accordinglv  she  sets  up  a  dressmaking  business  nncier  tf 
ilnmediate  patrefnage  of  Julie  and  her  friends  ,  Twenty  yonn 
needlewomen  belong  to  this  establishment,  which  is  conducted  a, 
cordin"-  to  ISrihilist  notions.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  n 
profitslire  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  ^  era  merely  tir 

iirg  her  share  with  the  rest.  The  young  women  all  live  *«  f'le  .  an 
house  and  take  their  meals  together  ;  m  this  mannei  taey  aie  a  J 
economize  a  great  deal  by  buying  all  their 

at  wholesale  prices.  They  appear  to  have  possessed  cverUnin,^ 
common  and  to  have  contenteil  themselves  with  littk,  loi  - 
“ein^schewsky  expressly  informs  ns  the  twenty  you, 

ladies  only  have  five  umbrellas  among  them  Ihc  f  D,.nci.  1  succe 
of  the  undertaking  is  so  great  that  we  actually  hnd  the  guls  a  a  Ic 
hov  ?o“  t  their  earnings  profitably.  Taking  advantage  howey 
of  Vera’s  experience  in  the  matter,  they  use  tueir  monev  to  1 
nawnbroker’s  business  in  connection  with  the  fP'essmaUing  es  ahh= 


'me;r  Thi  author  d^Vs  n^uSor^^^^^  wheUier  the  pawnbroking 
also  conducted  according  to  Kihilistic  principles. 
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About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a  third  Nihilist  makes  his  ap 
pearance  ou  the  scene.  He  is  a  medical  student  named  Kirsanoff. 
We  are  informed  that  he  is  exceedingly  clever,  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  French  language  by  reading  through  eight  times  a 
French  version  of  the  New  Testament,  “  a  well-known  book  and 
finally  that  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  physiology  which  “  even  tlie 
great  Claude  Bernard  of  Pciris  had  alluded  to  in  terms  of  respect.’' 
In  the  same  manner  as  Alexander  is  distinguished  for  perseverance, 
so  is  Kirsanoff  remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  of  which  the 
following  instance  is  given  :  Having  fallen  in  love  with  iigrisetie  of 
notoriously  drunken  habits,  he  allowed  her  to  come  and  live  with 
him  as  soon  as  she  had  earned  a  sufticient  sum  of  money  by  Iicr  vile 
trade  to  pay  for  a  proper  outfit.  However,  drunkenness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  bring  on  consumption,  and  she  dies  shortly  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Alexander  and  Yeia. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  the  author  takes  great  pains  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  Vera,  Alexander,  and  Kirsanoff  are  persons  of  the  most 
irreproachable  and  elevated  character,  and  that  their  hearts  only  beat 
with  generous  impulses.  To  illustrate  this  he  goes  on  to  cause  Kirsa¬ 
noff  to  fall  in  love  with  Vera,  who,  “  having  now  developed  into  a 
full-grown  woman,”  returns  Kirsanoff ’s  alfection,  and  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  telling  her  husband  all  about  it.  The  latter  is  not  in  the  least 
offended  by  the  news.  Far  from  it  !  No  ;  after  devoting  half  an 
hour  to  considering  the  matter,  he  goes  to  see  his  friend  Kirsanoff, 
informs  him  of  what  Vera  had  told  him,  and  ends  by  inviting  him  to 
come  and  live  with  them,  so  as  to  make  matters  quite  nice  and  com¬ 
fortable.  AVe  are  not  to  feel  surprised  at  this  proposal,  for  Alexander 
is  one  of  those  people  who  consider  ”  that  a  man  of  intellect  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  subject  to  jealousy.  It  is  a  false,  unnatural, 
and  altogether  abominable  sentiment,  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  according  to  which  I  ought  to  allow  nobody 
do  wear  my  linen  or  to  smoke  my  pipe.  It  is  the  unfortunate  result 
lof  a  person’s  considering  his  helpmate  in  the  light  of  private  owner¬ 
ship.”  And  again,  d  propos  of  the  same  subject,  “Can  contraband 
ibe  considered  as  a  good  thing?  Isn’t  it  much  better  to  do  things 
openly  and  aboveboard  ?  In  trying  to  hide  matters  we  are  forced  to 
imake  use  of  falsehoods  and  ail  kinds  of  deceptions,  and  then,  and 
ithen  only,  we  become  bad.” 

However,  Kirsanoff  declines  Alexander's  invitation  on  the  ground 
that  although  a  menage  d  trois  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
Nihilist  notions,  yet  that  people  in  general  were  still  too  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  in  their  prejudices  to  approve  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Vera  also  declines  the  proposed  arrangement.  But  we  must  not  do 
jher  the  injustice  of  attributing  her  refusal  to  any  false  feelings  of 
i  womanly  shame.  She  distinctly  states  that  ”  if  a  husband  continues 
!t0  live  with  his  wife  there  can  be  no  cause  for  scandal,  no  matter 
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^vbat  her  relations  with  anv  other  man  rnav  be.  ”  She  mere) 3^  refuse: 
because,  being  under  obligations  to  Alexander  for  having  rendered 
her  independent  of  the  authority  of  her  parents,  his  continued  pres 
ence  would  become  iiksome  to  her.  Accordingly  xilexander  disap 
pears,  and  is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide  hy  drowning.  Oi 
the  following  day,  however,  Vera  and  Kirsanotf  receive  a  letter  fron 
him,  informing  them  that  under  cover  of  tins  report  he  had  secretb 
embarked  for  the  United  States.  Kirsannft,  having  obtained  tlr 
necessarv  papers  certifying  his  friend’s  death,  marries  A  era  a  fort 
night  later.  They  live  happiljg  and  carry  on  a  most  friendly  cone 

spondence  with  Alexander.  _ 

Some  time  after  her  second  marriage  \  era  discards  dressmaking 
and  beo-ins  to  study  medicine  under  the  auspices  of  Kirsanoll,  wh 
has  now  become  a  professor  of  it.  V'eare  told  that  she  showed 
special  predilection  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  author  warml, 
recommends  this  kind  of  occupation  to  his  lady  jea^ers. 

Tw"o  years  later  Alexander  returns  from  the  United  States  and  sel 
ties  down  at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  assumed  name  of  Chark 
Belmont.  He  is  now  a  naturalized  American  subject,  and  the  agen 
of  a  great  Hew  A^ork  tallow^  company.  Making  the  acquaintance  c 
a  friend  of  Vera,  named  Katia,  he  converts  her  to  Hiliilism,  and  cor 
tides  to  her  his  true  history,  wdiich,  however,  in  no  wuse  shocks  hei 
for  she  readily  consents  to  become  his  wife.  A  few  da3^s  before  .nei 
marriage  thev  go  together  to  see  Kirsanoff  and  \  era,  and  the  meetin 
is  described  as  being  of  a  most  affectionate  nature.  ^  Soon  afleiwar 
the  soudisanf  Charles  Belmont  takes  his  Avife  to  live  in  the  same  hem 
with  the  Kirsanoffs,  wdth  whom  they  continue  on  terms  oi  tii 
warmest  friendship.  According  to  the  author,  they  now  become  tli 
centre  of  a  choice  and  intellectual  circle  of  friends  The  entertaii 
ments  which  take  place  at  their  house  are  minutely  desciibed. 

Havin<^  freouently  commended  the  elevated  characters  01  Ven 
Alexander,  and  Kirsanoff,  M.  Tschernyschew^sky  tOAvard  the  end  r 
his  book  becomes  afraid  that  we  should  despair  of  ever  attaining 
similar  degree  of  excellence.  Accordingly  he  assures  us  that  ti 
three  friends  are  the  most  ordinary  Nihilists  in  the  wmild,  atm  < 
AAuth  very  little  trouble  we  may  become  like  them,  Jn  order  1 
prove  the  truth  of  liis  assertion,  he  is  good  enough  to  introduce  u 
before  leaAuug  him,  to  a  most  superior  kind  of  Nihilist,  the 
sence  of  the  new  doctrine  personified,  Avhose  name  is  Kakhmetoii. 

Bakhmetoff,  AAm  are  told,  belongs  to  an  old  Boyard  family,  and 
very  wealthy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  obliged  to  leave  home  D 
cause  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  wmman  to  whom  his  father  w 
attached,  so  he  comes  to  St.  Peteisburg  to  study  at  the  Umyeisi , 
He  soon  makes  the  acquaintance  of  some  students,  who  P^^^ide  in 
with  Nihilist  literature.  Thanks  partly  to^  the  books  and  chieliy 
his  friendship  and  intimate  communion  with  M.  Tschein^sc  e 
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mself,  Raklimetoff  rapidly  attains  a  degree  of  Nihilistic  excellence 
Liicli  it  is  useless  for  us  to  strive  to  equal.  He  now  reads  but  \ery  few 
oks,  and  only  deigns  to  associate  with  men  who  are  known  to  ex¬ 
cise  influence  on  their  fellow-creatures.  After  the  perusal  of  three 
four  pages  of  Macaulay’s  works,  he  throws  them  down  in  disgust, 
lling  them  a  mere  bundle  of  old  rags.  Nor  are  Stuart  Mill,  Adam 
nith,  and  other  writers  on  political  economy  better  treated  by  this 
traordinary  youth.  We  are  somewhat  relieved,  however,  to  learn 
at  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair”  flnds  favor  in  his  sight. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  deems  that  it  is  “necessary”  that  he 
ould  cultivate  his  physical  strength  ;  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
rmed.  Accordingly  he  declines  all  food  excepting  raw  beefsteaks 
d  apples  ;  “  though  he  eats  oranges  when  at  St.  Petersburg  ho¬ 
use  the  lower  classes  of  that  city  also  eat  them.” 

Leaving  the  University  before  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he 
ivels  through  the  country  as  a  common  laborer,  working  at  the 
vil,  at  road- making,  wood-cutting,  and  all  other  wmrk  calculated 
develop  the  muscles  ;  his  favorite  occupation  being  to  tow  barges 
)  the  river.  His  strength  soon  becomes  so  great  that  he  is  able  to 
jp  a  runaway  horse  and  carriage  by  merely  seizing  hold  of  the 
letree  of  the  latter.  His  amusements  are  of  an  eccentric  nature, 
le  morning  he  is  found  lying  on  a  bed  composed  of  inch-long  nails 
linted  upward,  and  covered  with  blood.  In  reply  to  inquiries  he 
:ly  vouchsafes  to  state  that  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know 
lether  he  could  support  pain.  A  little  later  he  leaves  Russia,  telling 
s  friends  that  he  had  done  all  he  can  to  propagate  the  new  doc- 
nes  there,  and  that  now  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
quainted  with  the  various  customs  and  social  organizations  of 
her  countries.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

M.  Tschernyschewsky  concludes  by  regretting  that  there  are  but 
ry  few  people  as  high-minded  as  Raklimetoff,  and  says  that  he  has 
town  but  eight  persons  who  could  be  compared  to  him,  and  that 
0  of  these  were  women. 

II. 


To  Western  Europeans  it  is  almost  utterly  incomprehensible  how 
ousands  of  human  beings  can  entertain  such  notions  as  have  now 
en  quoted  ;  and,  above  all,  how  they  can  have  been  adopted  to 
ch  an  extent  as  to  form  a  menace  to  the  government. 

In  order  to  understand,  in  any  measure,  their  ready  acceptance  in 
issia,  we  must  take  the  Oiaracter  of  the  people  into  consideration. 
Their  most  prominent  features  are  superficiality  and  sensuality, 
le  Russian  is  the  obedient  servant  of  his  senses,  and  is  entirely 
werned  by  the  impressions  which  his  eyes  and  ears  convey  to  him. 
3  does  everything  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ;  he  laughs  with 
e  merry,  weeps  with  the  sad,  becomes  as  kindly  and  generous  to 
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misfortune  and  misery  when  they  are  brought  before  his  eyes  as  he 
is  cold  and  indilfereut  to  tliem  at  a  distance.  He  is  honest  with  the 
honest,  but  readily  falls  into  the  ways  of  thiev^es  when  he  linds  him¬ 
self  in  their  company.  Credulous  and  full  of  fantasies  v/hich  rapidly 
flame  up  and  are  just  as  quickly  extinguished,  all  the  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  for  steadfastness  of  purpose  are  entirely  wanting  in  him.  The 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong  but  feebly  inducnce  Ids  rc- 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  all  the  more  ready  to  piir-uc  the 
sliadows  of  principles,  and  to  cling  to  any  thecries  which  the  wind 
of  the  day  may  have  blown  across  his  path.  The  more  g.ittcring, 
the  more  plausible,  the  more  unsubstantial  they  are,  the  mere  likcty 
arc  they  to  carry  him  away.-  Without  philosophical  profundity,  he 
nevertheless  possesses  considerable  ingenuity  ;  hence  he  is  loo  ready 
to  be  seduced  by  specious  arguments,  and  to  accept  the  logical  con¬ 
clusions  of  premises  which  he  has  never  dul^^  examined. 

Another  fact  must  also  be  remarked.  The  Russians  have  no  politi¬ 
cal  history.  Until  quite  recently  they  were  subject  to  an  autocracy 
vrhich  repressed  any  expression  whatever  of  opinion  concerning  the 
government.  All  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  czar, 
and  administered  by  an  immense  bureaucracy.  The  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  and  administrative  questions  was  forbidden  or  jeal¬ 
ously  restricted.  Political  education  under  such  a  condition  of 
things  was  impossible.  Political  character  is  the  outcome  of  politi¬ 
cal  strife  in  the  forum  and  in  the  press.  It  is  the  political  life  of  a 
nation  which  alone  can  furnish  the  individual  v.itli  political  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  there  is  no  such  life  in  Russia.  Until  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  there  was  no  regular  oganization  of  classes  in  Russia  ;  every¬ 
body  was  equally  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  czar. 

Having  therefore  no  political  experience,  the  Russian  people  were 
ill  prepared  for  the  reforms  which  ushered  in  the'  comparative!}^  lib¬ 
eral  era  of  the  present  emperor’s  reign.  In  quick  succession  serf¬ 
dom  was  abolished,  trial  by  jury  and  the  English  system  of  judicial 
proceedings  introduced,  provincial,  district,  and  municipal  as.scm- 
hlies  instituted,  and  liberty  of  the  press  granted  in  Moscow  and  St. 


Petersburg. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things  the  construction  of  an  immense  net¬ 
work  of  railways  opened  up  communication  with  foreign  countiies, 
and  admitted  the  influx  of  the  political  ideas  of  Western  Europe. 
The  abolition  of  serfdom  introduced  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
legal  equality  ;  the  new  provincial,  district,  and  municipal  assemblies 
introduced  those  of  self-government  ;  while  the  liberty  of  the  press 
carried  with  it  the  novel  right  of  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
against  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  the  government.  The  more 
enlightened  classes  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  immense  power  cf 
the  people,  vrhicii  had  hitherto  lain  dormant.  But  unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  political  inexperience,  they  were  unable  to  give  it  a 
proper  direction. 
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Again,  the  ill-considered  educational  chanires  recently  introduced 
>y  the  government  have  had  portentous  elftTcts.  A  Russian  youth, 
nore  than  any  other,  requires  to  hare  liis  studies  regulated  for  him’ 
Vlthough  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  quickness  of  perception,  he 
s  unfitted  for  serious  work  by  want  of  perseverance  and  by  his  prone- 
less  to  exaggeration.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Russian  bov,  on  liav- 
ng  the  astronomical  chart  explained  to  him,  will  perhaps  ask  why 
aicii  and  such  animals  had  been  selected  for  the  definition  of  the  vari- 
)us  constellations.  Unless  an  energetic  hand  brings  him  back  to  his 
;tudies,  the  precocious  youth,  wh.o  is  scarcely  able  to  (iescribe  three 
jonstellations  correctly,  will  surprise  his  parents  and  teachers  with  a 
lew  astronomical  chart  of  his  own  making,  entirely  different  in  its 
irrangcmient  from  that  in  his  atlas.  Instead  of  repressing  this  con¬ 
ceit,  he  is  praised  for  his  cleverness,  and  the  teachers  who^entiire  to 
loubt  his  genius  are  accused  of  being  crotchety  and  narrow-minded. 
Shttnrally  the  lad  who  imagines  that  he  has  coinmenced  by  bettering 
he  existing  astronomical  chart  is  disinclined  to  apply  himself  to  the 
lull  routine  of  mathematical  study  ;  conscious  of  his*^own  genius,  he 
mnsidcrs  that  intuition  will  enable  him  to  dispense  with  further  in- 
i^estigation.  And  so  it  is  with  other  departments  of  study.  At  the 
t.ge  of  thirteen  he  will  have  already  worked  out  a  constitution  for 
dussia  ;  at  fourteen  he  will  have  written  an  essay  on  the  plivsioioo-i- 
^a!  and  anatomical  failings  of  the  human  body,  while  at  fifleenhe 
viil  have  invented  a  new  religion.  What  we  should  punish  as  con- 
jeit  in  England  is  praised  as  genius  in  Russia. 

The  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  formerly  constituted  a 
ine  qua  non  of  all  university  and.  government-service  examinations 
lad  served  to  a  certain  extent  to  compel  proper  applicatfon  on  the 
)art  of  llie  Russian  youth  ;  for  their  study  demands  downrio-ht  hard 
\mjkand  perseverance.  In  1862,  however,  Alexander  the  ^Second, 
lesirous  of  maintaining  the  reputation  of  liberal  mindedness  vvhicii 
he  abolition  of  serfdom  had  eaj-ued  for  him,  caused  great  reforms 
0  be  made  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  law  limit- 
ng  to  thiee  hundred  the  number  ot  students  at  eacli  of  the  seven 
iniveisities  was  repealed,  and  the  colleges  and  gv^mnasiiims  throvvm 
ipen  to  all  classes. ^  The  numbers  at  the  St.  Pe'tersburo*  University 
■ose  almost  immediately  to  twelve  hundred,  and  at  Moscow  to  fifteen 
lundred. 

M.  Golownine,  knovyn  for  his  liberal  opinions,  succeeded  the  obnox- 
ous  Aomiral  Pciiljatine  as  Minister  of  Education,  .ond  at  once  ie> 
axed  all  the  stwere  regulations  and  discipline  by  wliicli  the  students 
md  previously  been  controlled.  Latin  and  Greek  were  declared  to 
)e  no  longer  necessary  for  university  and  government  examina- 
lons;  and  m  their  stead  the  study  of  realism  and  abstract  science 
vas  inlioduced.  Professorships  of  iNalural  Plistory  and  Philosophy, 
vliich  until  then  had  been  badly  taught  by  iusufliciently  instructed 
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priests,  were  instituted.  In  imitation  of  the  German  universities, 
student  associations  and  clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  even  debatins 
unions,  were  not  only  allowed  but  even  encouraged  by  the  govern 
ment.  The  discussion  of  politics,  until  then  strictly  forbidden,  waj 
now  openly  carried  on,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  student* 
began  to  devote  much  more  of  their  time  to  the  events  of  the  da} 
and  to  criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  government  than  to  their  studies 
They,  gradually  became  accustomed^  to  consider  themselves  as  “tin 
comino:  race”  destined  to  regenerate  Russia,  and  entitled  to  trea‘ 
with  contempt  the  conservative  notions  of  their  pai  ents  and  superiors 

The  government,  however,  soon  began  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fae 
that  all  these  favors  and  privileges  had  been  dispensed  both  too  sud 
denly  and  too  lavishly,  and  that  the  young  men  were  making  a  bac 
use  of  the  independence  which  they  had  obtained.  Some  very  seri 
ous  disturbances  in  which  students  were  implicated,  and  Karasoft’; 
attempt  on  the  czar’s  life,  brought  matters  to  a  climax  ;  and  in  186f 
M.  Golowmine  was  obliged  to  resign. 

Count  Tolstoy,  by  whom  he  w-as  succeeded,  and  w^ho  still  remain? 
in  office,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best-hated  man  in  Russia. 
We  are  assured  that  he  has  done  more  to  render  the  government  un¬ 
popular  than  any  official  now'  living  ;  and  the  following  letter  w  hich  k( 
received  last  year  from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Nihilists  goc? 
far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  :  “  Your  excellency  has  noth- 
ing  to  fear  from  us.  We  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered  and  still  continue  to  render  to  our  cause, 
We_ promise  that  your  life  shall  ahvays  be  very  precious  to  us.” 

His  first  act  on  entering  office  wms  to  rule  that  Latin  and  Greek 
should  again  take  an  indispensable  place  in  the  university  and  civil- 
service  examinations.  The  effect  of  this  order  can  hardly  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Most  of  the  students  at  Russian  colleges  and  universities  art 
the  sons  of  small  government  ofiScials,  of  priests,  and  of  tradespeo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  at  least  four  out-  of  five  of 
them  are  so  poor  that  they  are  allow'ed  to  pursue  their  studies  free  of 
cost.  Their  only  prospect  in  life  was,  and  still  is,  to  pass  the  neces¬ 
sary  examinations,  and  then  to  be  admitted  to  the  lower  grades  of 
the  civil  service.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Russia  the 
goyerment  service  is  the  only  career  which  allows  any  scope  for  am¬ 
bition.  In  other  countries,  commerce  and  industries  of  all  kinds  offer 
a  vast  field  of  enterprise  to  young  men.  But  in  Russia,  trade  and 
manufacture  are  but  little  developed,  and  agriculture,  which  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  liberated  serfs,  constitutes  almost  the  sole  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country  at  large.  Nor  do  the  learned  professions  offer 
any  great  advantages,  for  the  white  clergy  (as  the  priests  are  called, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  black  clergy,  or  monks)  are  utterly  de¬ 
spised  in  Russia,  and  in  fact  only  treated  a  little  better  than  the 
common  peasant  ;  the  army  is  almost  entirely  reserved  to  the  nobil- 
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;y,  and  trial  by  jurj^  and  freedom  of  discussion  in  courts  of  justice 
re  of  too  recent  introduction  and  too  Jittle  appreciated  to  afford 
inch  scope  to  the  advocate  ;  while  a  literary  career  is  even  less  re- 
lunerative  in  Russia  than  elsewhere. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  in 
onsequence  of  their  ignorance  of  classics,  many  of  the  students 
aought  it  best  to  leave  the  universities  and  colleges  at  once.  With- 
ut  means  of  existence,  wdthout  position,  and  without  any  prospect 

I  life,  they  became  ready  converts  to  Nihilism,  the  ranks  of  which 
7ere  constantly  augmented,  not  only  by  students  who  had  failed  to 
ass,  but  also  by  those  who,  having  succeeded,  were  nevertheless  un- 
ble  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  civil  service.  Fur  since  the  u inn¬ 
er  of  the  students  at  the  various  universities  had  so  largely  in- 
reased,  the  government  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  situations  for 

II  the  young  men  who  had  creditably  passed  their  examinations. 

Count  Tolstoy  rendered  himself  further  unpopular  to  the  students 

y  repealing  and  abolishing  many  of  the  privileges  wdiich  had  been 
ranted  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  Most  of  the  former  obnoxious 
egulations  were  restored.  Professors  and  students  w^eie  again 
orced  to  wear  uniforms  and  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and  the 
.ated  curators  ivere  reappointed.  These  curators  are  officials  who 
epresent  the  Imperial  Government  at  every  university,  and  are  for 
be  most  part  retired  generals  and  colonels.  Students,  professors, 
nd  even  the  senate  and  the  rector,  are  all  alike  subject  to  their 
rders  and  frequently  to  their  eccentricities. 

Herzen  tells  us  of  a  Prince  Galyzin,  who,  when  curator  of  the 
loscow  University,  issued  an  order  that  wdienever  any  one  of  the 
irofessors  should  be  prevented  by  sickness  from  teaching,  his  col- 
3agues  should  all  take  it  in  turn  to  lecture  in  his  stead,  no  matter 
ffiat  their  specialty  might  be.  The  result  was  that  on  one  occasion 
,  priest  who  taught  logic  was  called  upon  to  lecture  on  obstetrics, 
ffiile  at  another  time  the  celebrated  accoucheur  Richter  was  obliged 
0  hold  forth  on  theology.  Another  pious  old  gentleman,  curator  of 
be  Kazan  University,  ordered  that  detached  portions  of  human  bod- 
3s,  wdiich  had  been  used  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  should  be  after¬ 
ward  solemnly  interred  with  funeral  rites.  The  curators  strong]}^ 
lisapprove  of  all  intimacy  between  the  students  and  their  professors, 
nd  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  political  ideas  of  the  latter 
ban  to  their  capacities  for  teaching.  An  excellent  regulation  ordains 
bat  professors  of  universities  and  government  colleges  should  be 
ailed  upon  to  retire  after  tw^enty-tive  years’  service  on  a  full-pay  pen- 
ion.  They  may,  how^ever,  be  re-elected  for  a  further  term  of  ten 
'ears,  in  wdiich  case  they  draw  both  their  salary  and  their  pension. 
Phis  regulation  has  always  been  held  out  as  a  great  inducement  to 
nen  of  talent  and  learning  ;  and  formerly  the  various  “  chairs”  were 
Teditably  tilled.  Now,  however,  the  curator  has  the  powder  of  veto- 
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ing  their  re-election  ;  r.nd  this,  (f)gether  with  the  stiict  supervision  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  has  laUerly  caused  a  scarcity  of  competent 
professors. 

The  administialioii  of  the  educational  department  has  been  ac- 
cased,  with  some  justice,  of  being  more  anxious  to  iiropitiate  the 
governuient  of  the  time  being  than  for  tlie  welfare  (if  tlie  yoalfc 
committed  to  its  charge,  xlnd  this  may  in  a  certain  measure  aceounl 
for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  changes  which  are  of  so  frequent  oc¬ 
currence. 

Oil  one  (lay  privileges  are  withdrawn,  on  the  next  others  ar( 
granted  ;  now  certain  l^tiidies  arc  specially  favored,  a  few  nnnilhf 
subseqiKfoUy  entirely  elifieient  ones  will  have  the  preponderance 
This  continual  uncertainty  and  change  has  a  most  discouraging  anc 
irritating  cllect  on  the  students.  Xatiiraliy  disinclined  to  seiiou: 
study,  Ibese  interruptions  both  confirm  and  excuse  their  natural  in 
disposition  to  serious  work,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  tiiej 
discuss  among  themselves  the  injustice  with  which  they  are  treated 
Subjected  to  a  system  of  espiouaec,  there  is  a  risk  that  auv  unfavor 
able  expression  of  opinion  concerning  Count  To]sl(J3'’s  adniinistratioi 
may  reach  his  cars,  in  which  case  it  will  probably  be  looked  upon  a: 
treason  ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  any  evidence  of  .disafiection,  sta 
dents  are  frequently  expelled  and  even  exiled,  on  the  merest  suspi 
cion  and  without  any  healing.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  at  Ih 
St.  Petersburg  University,  named  OiganotT,  w^as  suddenly  seized  h] 
Biirlit  in  18TG,  and  detained  for  over  two  yeais  in  a  distant  t(iwn  b; 
the  police,  merely  because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  inearth 
displeasure  of  his  superiors,  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  any  hear 
ing  or  even  cxplauation  of  the  severe  treatment  to  which  he  ha( 
been  subjected. 

The  government,  on  (he  other  hand,  consider  themselves  justinei 
in  adopting  very  severe  and  even  harsh  measures  in  dealing  wit! 
these  instilutious,  which  they  regard  as  the  very  hotbed  of  discoD 
tent.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the  trial  of  Netcliaiei 
and  Solowqew  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  at  least  tliree  quarter 
of  the  Kihilist  party^are  composed  of  graduates,  students,  and  youu; 
men  and  women  who.  for  one  reason  or  anolher,  have  been  irnabl 
to  complete  tlieir  academical  career.  The  history  of  the  ex-studec 
Solowjew,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  czar  on  the  2d  of  Apr 
last,  is  men^lv  that  of  most  i>]hilists.  He  was  the  sou  a  poor  vii 
lage  apothecary  cii  one  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Grand  Duchess  Hel 
ena.  After  spending  several  3''ears  at  the  St.  Pelersbuiggyinnasia^ 
he  malticulaled  at  the  universiiy,  the  grand  duchess  very  kindU'  ct 
fraving  all  the  expenses  of  his  education  ;  but.  for  some  reason^  o 
other,  he  wois  obliged  to  leave  wdthout  having  completed  his  studies 
and  consequently  experienced  great  difilculties  and  delay's  in  obtaic 
ing  a  situation  as  village  schoolmaster  at  Toropez.  bile  theic  h 
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!Came  a  convert  to  Nihilism^  and  was  dismissed  in  1875  for  liavinE^ 
:en  in  communicalion  with  suspected  persons.  In  imiialion  of  M. 
Bcheruyschewsky’s  Raklimetoff,  he  now  devoted  his  time  to  wan- 
sring*  about  the  country  tlisguised  :is  a  common  laborer,  occasionally 
orking  at  the  anvil  jind  propagaling  iev-oiiiti<mary  doctiines  among 
e  pei.ple.  In  1370  he  married  a  young  woman  or  llie  name(>f 
itherine  Tschelichtefr  merely  in  order  toTen.ler  her  iudependenl  of 
ir  parents’  authority.  They  separated  soon  after  ilic  marriage,  and 
)lowjew  continued  his  wanderings  under  an  assnmc'd  name  liil 
78,  when  he  caino  to  St.  Petersburg  and  took  up  his  alaorle  there, 
e  remained  busily  occupied  in  distributing  Nihilist  proclamations, 
.mphlets,  and  books,  until  Apiil,  when  he  made  his  attempt  to  as- 
ssinalc  the  czar.  It  maybe  added  as  cliaracteiistic  of  this  Nihilist, 
iio  was  hanged  a  few  ^\T’eks  later,  that  he  spent  the  night  preceding 
3  crime  in  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

Before  proceeding  further  wc  vv^ould  now  draw  the  reader’s  atten- 
m  to  the  history  of  Michael  Bakunin,  the  founder  of  the  doctrines 
Nihilism,  some  of  whose  speeches  we  have  quoted  in  the  eaily 
rt  of  this  article. 

He  belonged  to  a  rich  Boyard  family,  favorably  known  both  at 
urt  and  in  the  army.  One  of  his  nearest  relations  is  at  the  present 
Dment  an  aiJe-de-eamp  general  of  the  czar,  while  another  cousin 
cupied  until  quite  recently  the  post  of  guveinor-general  of  Eastern 
beria. 

Born  in  1814,  Michael  Bakunin,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
his  family,  was  destined  for  a  military  career  in  the  Imperial 
lard.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  enlered^the  School  of  Gunnery  at 
.  Petersburg,  where,  however,  he  already  began  to  show  signs  of 
5Content  and  insubordination.  The  consequence  was,  that  although 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  he  was  refused  admittance  into 
3  Guanls,  and  appointed  to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in  some  out- 
the-way  part  of  the  country.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the 
rdship  which  this  treatment  entailed,  wx  must  explain  that  while 
3  Guards  are  stationed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  officers 
line  regiments  have  the  prospect  of  spending  their  whole  lives  in 
aie  small  Russian  village  or  provincial  towui.  Thorovighly  dis- 
sted,  Bakunin  now  became  a  complete  misanihrope,  and  neglected 
5  military  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
ny.' 

fhus  be  found  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  without  anyoccu- 
tion  or  prospect  in  life.  Taking  up  his  abode  in  .Mu.scu\v,  ho 
ned  Alexander  Herzen  and  several  other  well-knowui  Russians  in 
'ming  a  club  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  Hegel’s  soeiui  ph.los- 
hy,  wliich  wois  then  in  vogue.  He  soon  became  the  acknowdedged 
ief  of  his  circle,  and  surpassed  ail  his  friends  in  enthusiasm  for  this 
w  German  philosophy  ;  in  fact  he  began  to  consider  that  it  was  hia 
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special  mission  to  propagate  its  teaching  in  Russia.  In  1841  he  went 
to  Berlin  in  order  to  pursue  his  philosophical  studies  at  their  very 
source.  Hegel  himself  was  already  dead,  but  his  tenets  still  enjoyed 
the  utmost  consideration. 

Bakunin  lived  here  for  a  time  with  the  celebrated  novelist  Ivan 
Tourgeneif  ;  but  he  soon  frightened  all  his  Russian  friends  by  the  wild 
fanaticism  with  which  he  sought  to  adapt  Hegel’s  theories  to  every¬ 
day  life.  In  1843  we  find  Inm  at  Dresden  writing  the  most  rabid 
articles  fora  Socialistic  review,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jules  Eli- 
zard.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Paris,  informing  his  friends  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  learn  in  Germany. 

Paris  was  then  regarded  as  the  spot  whence  the  social  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  would  originate;  and  Proudhon  and  Louis  Blanc 
were  then  at  their  height  of  influence.  The  Russian  Government, 
however,  which  had  begun  to  look  upon  Bakunin  with  suspicion, 
now  thought  fit  to  request  his  return  to  Russia,  and  refused  to  renew 
his  passports.  Disregarding  his  recall,  be  spent  the  next  five  years 
of  his  life  partH  in  France  and  partly  in  Switzerland,  dependent  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the  police,  owing  to 
his  being  without  papers.  In  1847,  however,  he  was  formally  ex¬ 
pelled  from  French  territory  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Isicholas, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  made  a  speecli  at  a  banquet  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Warsaw  insurrection,  urging  the  overthrow  of  the 
czar’s  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  confederate  republic 
in  its  place.  Tracked  everywhere  and  constantly  watched  by  the 
police  agents  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  had  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  10,000  roubles  for  his  capture,  he  was  forced  to  wander 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  until  the  Revolution  of  1848  ren¬ 
dered  his  return  to  Paris  possible.  But  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  the  provisional  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  tempting 
proposals  that  France  should  take  the  lead  in  revolutionizing  all  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  he  soon  received  significant  hints  which  caused  him  to 
leave  France  again  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Proceeding  to  Prague  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  incite  the 
youth  of  that  city  to  revolt  against  the  government.  ^  Pursued  by  the 
Austrian  police,  he  escaped  to  Dresden,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time 
to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  serious  disturbances  of  1849. 
The  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  and  only  surrendered 
after  a  three  days’  siege  to  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  regular  troops. 
Bakunin,  whose  proposal  to  set  fire  to  the  city  when  its  defence  was 
no  longer  possible  had  exasperated  even  the  insurgents  against  him, 
was  captured  on  the  10th  of  May,  1849,  at  a  short  distance  fiom 
Chemnitz.  After  a  year’s  imprisonment  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Saxon  court-martial.  However,  before  the  sentence  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  Austrian  Governnient  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  extradition.  Sentenced  to  death  a  second  time  by  the 
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Austrian  judges  for  his  doings  at  Prague,  he  again  escaped  th('  pen¬ 
alty,  in  consequence  of  a  request  made  hy  the  Emperor  Xicholas  tliat 
he  should  be  transferred  to  the  Russian  Government  fpr  punisliment. 
From  1851  to  185G  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Owing  to  powerful  intercession  made  in  his  behalf,  Alexander,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  commuted  his  punishment  to  banish¬ 
ment  for  life  to  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.  Being  nearly  related  to 
Count  Moiiravieff,  the  governor-general  of  the  province,  he  was 
treated  with  comparative  leniency,  and  even  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  on  parole.  In  1861  he  managed  to  escape  in  an 
American  trading  schooner  to  Yokohama,  whence  he  travelled  through 
the  United  States  to  England.  Here  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  former  friends,  Alexander  Herzen,  Ogareff,  and  the  little 
Russian  colony  of  political  refugees  established  in  London. 

Herzen  was  at  that  time  engasred  in  editing  a  Russian  newspaper 
called  the  Kohkol  (the  Bell)  directed  against  the  despotism  of  the 
government.  The  iilegitimate  son  of  a  Prince  Jakowleff  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  large  fortune,  he  was  at  all  times  much  more  moderate  in 
his  political  views  than  Bakunin,  whose  twelve  years  of  prison  had 
onl}^  had  the  effect  of  developing  more  thoroughly  his  doctrine  of 
universal  chaos.  Herzen,  although  what  we  should  call  an  ultra 
radical,  w'as  never  at  any  time  of  his  life  an  adherent  to  Xihilism. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  paper  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
Russia,  it  was  extensively  read  and  appreciated  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  until  the  time  of  Bakunin’s  arrival  in  London.  The  co-operation 
of  the  latter  in  the  editorship  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  it. 
The  comparatively  moderate  views  which  it  had  until  then  professed 
were  discarded,  and  Nihilism  and  universal  anarchy  preached  in 
every  number.  In  consequence  it  speedily  lost  the  consideration  and 
influence  which  it  had  enjo3’ed.  After  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1833,  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  transferred  their  quarters  to  Geneva,  where  the  Kolokol 
shortly  afterward  died  a  natural  death.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
Switzerland,  Bakunin  separated  from  his  friend  Herzen  (who  died  in 
1870,  leaving  behind  him  several  works  of  much  inlerest,  which  are 
being  published  b}"  his  son),  and  lost  no  time  in  actively  interesting 
himself  in  the  various  European  revolutionaiy  organizations.  In  iS  JT 
we  find  him  not  only  a  prominent  member  of  the  ‘‘  Internationale,” 
but  also  on  the  permanent  committee  of  the  “  League  of  L'niversal 
Peace”  in  Switzerland.  The  attempts  which  he  made  to  convert 
these  two  organizations  to  his  views  met  with  but  liltle  success,  and 
in  1868  he  was  formall}'  expelled  from  both  associations.  There¬ 
upon  he  founded  the  ”  Aliiance  Internationale  de  la  Revolution 
Europeenne,”  in  connection  with  the  Nihilist  party  in  Russia,  of 
which  he  now  became  the  acknowledged  chief.  A  vear  later  we  And 
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him  in  personal  communication  with  the  notorious  XetchaTeff,  whom 
he  ended  by  sending  back  to  Russia  accredited  as  the  emissary  of  the 
chief  committee  of  the  Nihilists. 

In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  France,  he  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “  L’Empire  Kuouto-Germanique  et  ia  Revolution 
Sociafe,'’  in  which  he  summons  the  proletarian  classes  of  all  Europe  to 
assist  France  in  bringing  about  a  social  revolution,  and  to  free  her 
from  the  government  which  German  bayonets  had  imposed  on  her. 
It  also  advocates  the  dismissal  of  all  officials,  the  imprisonment  of 
all  landed  proprietors,  capitalists,  and  priests,  the  distribution  of 
government  and  private  property,  and  concludes  by  recommending 
that  all  Bonapartists  should  be  transported  for  life.  *  After  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  piece  of  literature,  he  betook  himself  to  Lyons,  hearing 
that  the  Commune  had  been  proclaimed  in  that  city.'  He  arrived 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  and  after  havirg 
been  most  warmly  received  by  Cluseret,, Richard,  and  other  Commun¬ 
ists,  assisted  at  the  storming  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  by  the  insurgents. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  National  Guards  had  recaptured  the 

Hotel  de  Yille  and  dispersed  the  provisional  government  eslablislicd 

there.  Bakunin  himself  was  conducted  to  the  rail  wav  station  and 

^  _ 

seated  in  a  train  which  brought  him  back  direct  to  Geneva.  The 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  Iretween  Berne,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva,  and  actively  employed  in  directing  the  revolutionary  work 
in  Russia.  He  died  a  few  months  ago  at  Geneva,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  leader  of  the  Nihilist  party,  h}^  a  ]\I.  Drogomonow,  who 
resides  in  the  same  city. 

Netchaieff,  whom  we  have  referred  to  in  connection  with  Bakunin, 
was  a  dMasse  student  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University.  In  18(39  he 
came  to  Geneva,  saw  Bakunin,  and  obtained  from  him  a  card  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  mystic  w'ords  :  Alliance  Revolutionnaiie  Euro- 
peenne  ;  le  Comite  General,  12  Mai,  1889.'"  Armed  with  this  docu¬ 
ment  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  spent  the  next  four  years  in 
comparative  ease,  living  at  the  expense  of  others.  Russians  still  re¬ 
tain  much  of  the  Asiatic  weakness  for  conspiracies,  and  Netchaietf 
had  only  to  show  the  card  in  order  to  be  received  witli  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  hy  students  and  the  discontented  youth  of  both  sexes, 
wlio  regarded  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a  supernatural  being,  and 
w’ere  readv"  to  obey  his  slisThtest  behest. 

lie  gi’catly  impressed  them  bv  frequently  talking  about  his  “  secret 
chief,”  and  succeeded  in  swindling  many  people  out  of  large  sums  of 
money,  wducli  he  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee.  AYhenever  there  was  the  slightest  hesitation  alx)Ut  comply¬ 
ing  with  any  of  his  demands,  he  dropped  hints  about  the  deadly 
vengeance  of  the  committee.  In  1873  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Ivanoff,  liaving  declined  to  submit  any  longer  to  his  extortions,  and 
threatened  to  betra\'  him  to  the  police,  Netchaicli  stabbed  him  in  the 
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back,  wountling  him  mortally.  Althougli  he  managed  to  escape  to 
Zurich,  the  Swiss  Government  made  no  difficulty  about  surrendering 
him  to  the  Russian  authorities  as  a  common  murderer,  and  iu  1874  he 
was  tried  with  closed  doors  at  Moscow.  In  consideration  of  the  im¬ 
portant  rev'elations  which  he  was  ffood  enough  to  make,  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  the  mines  of  Siberia. 

According  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  the  183  persons  impli¬ 
cated  by  his  confessions  were  all  seized  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of 
3Iay,  1875,  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
priests,  tradespeople,  Jews,  and  small  officials,  and  were  accused  of 
having  sought  to  propagate  Nihilism  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Some  very  curious  facts  came  to  light  during  the  frial. 
One  of  the  accused,  a  girl  named  Idalia  Polheim,  acknowledged  that 
she  had  received  orders  from  the  central  committee  to  become  the 
paramour  of  a  wealthy  old  landed  proprietor,  and  then  to  poison  and 
I  rob  him  of  his  riches  in  favor  of  the  cause.  On  another  occasion  the 
I  same  girl  had  been  instructed  by  the  committee  to  become  the  mis- 
i  ticss  of  a  certain  Larinoff,  who  had  threatened  to  desert  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party.  A  student  of  the  name  of  Ituschin  also  confessed  that 
!  a  boy  at  Moscow  had  been  persuaded  to  murder  and  rob  his  own 
I  father,  and  to  hand  over  the  plunder  to  the  committee.  Some  aston- 
[ishinent  has  been  ex])ressed  at  the  large  number  of  young  girls  impli- 
|cated  in  all  these  Nihilist  conspiracies,  who  seek  to  emiflale  the  con- 
( duct  of  ]M.  Tschern3'^schewsky’s  Yera.  We  would,  however,  remark 
I  that  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  women  are  apt  to  rush  to  extremes  in 
i  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  with  them  the  heart  is  stron<>-er  than 
I  the  head.  ^ 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  monster  trial,  which  lasted 
over  eighteen  months,  should  have  taken  place  with  open  doors,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  who  presided  was  so  weak,  and  even  un¬ 
seemly,  that  the  dignity  of  the  court  must  have  suffered  in  the  eyes 
of  the  auditors, 

The  most  extraordinary  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  ac¬ 
cused  w  ere  not  only  allowed  to  address  the  court,  but  even  to  preach 
the  most  rampant  Nihilism  from  the  prisoners’  dock.  The  lawyers 
ifor  the  defence  not  only  seized  ever}''  opportunity  to  vituperate  the 
government,  and  to  hold  up  the  accused  as  mart^us  to  its  despotism, 
)ut  also  to  excite  the  popular  feeling  against  the  gendarmerie  and 
police  who  after  all  had  only  obeyed  orders  in  arresting  the  prison¬ 
ers  On  one  occasion  some  of  the  counsel  were  even  allowed  to  go 
50  far  db  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie 
.rom  the  court,  on  tiie  ground  that  the  sight  “  of  his  hated  uniform 
Bxcited  the  public.”  The  proceedings  were  not  terminated  until  the 
nonth  of  December,  187v,  when  ninety-nine  of  the  accused  were  sen- 
enced  to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia,  thirty-six  subjected  to  police 

uipervision  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  remainder  ac- 
piitted. 
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This  great  trial  was  scuircel}’  over  when  the  government  was  dis¬ 
mayed  by  tJio  attempted  assassination  of  General  ITepoff,  the  chief 
of  that  Third  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancellei  ie  which  has  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  o;endarmerie  of  the  empire.  On  the  5th  of  Febrnary,  18T8, 
he  was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  by  a  young  woman 
formerly  a  medical  student,  and  named  Vera  Sassoulitch.  ^In  conse 
qiience  of  her  acquaintance  with  iNetchaieff  she  had  been  subjected  to 
a  constant  supervision  by  the  police,  and  goaded  almost  to  despera¬ 
tion  bv  t^'eir  persecutions.  The  “  committee”  had,  therefore,  but 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  avenge  a  flogging  which  Bogob- 
iuioffi,  a  iNihilist,  nad  been  subjected  to  for  some  infi  action  of  prison 
discipline.  It  should  be  added  that  Bogobjuloff  w^as  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger  to  her,  and  that  she  had  never  even  seen  him.  The  government 
was  advised  not  to  treat  her  as  a  political  offender,  hut  rather  as  an 
ordinary  criminal,  and  to  have  her  case  decided  by  a  jury.  Her 
trial,  which  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg,  caused  an  immense  seusci- 
tioulhioughout  Russia.  Here  again  the  presiding  judges  beliaveu  m 
a  most  unaccountable  manner,  and  allowed  the  xrrocerdings  to  he  ca^ 
ried  on  as  if  General  Trepoffi  were  the  accused  and  Vera  Sassomitch 
the  injured  partv.  The  consequence  was  that  the  lury  brought  in  a 
verdict  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  a  crime  to  which  she  herseif  had 
pleaded  oaiiltv,  and  the  judges  directed  that  she  should  he  set  at  lib- 
erlv.  The  verdict  w’as  leceived  with  the  most  frantic  applause,  not 
onlVbv  the  persons  present  in  the  court,  but  also  by  a  large  crowd  of 
students  and  others  who  filled  the  street.  One  young  student  pres¬ 
ent  appears  to  have  completely  lost  his  head  on  receivm-  tne  news 
Drawing  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  he  suddenly  fired  a  first  shot  at 
a  policeman,  with  a  second  he  seriously  wmunded  a  poor  woman  wmo 
was  standing  next  to  him,  wdiile  with  a  third  he  blew  his  own  brains 
out.  Yera  Sassoulitch  managed  to  escape  from  the  supervision  ot 
Hie  police  officials  of  the  Third  Section,  and  is  at  the  present  moment 

living  near  Geneva.  , 

The  baneful  effects  of  her  trial  soon  became  perceptjble— political 

assassinations  grew^  to  be  quite  the  fashion.  On  the  of  Augus 
of  Hie  same  year  General  Yienzentsoff,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Trepoff  as  chief  of  the  Third  Section,  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  ^t. 
Petersburg  by  a  y'oung  man  vrho  managed  to 
Baron  ITevking,  commanding  the  gendarmerie  at  Ilie^i.,  ana  riince 
Krapotkin,  Hie  Governor  of  Charkoff,  were  also  murdered  m  m 
course  of  the  summer.  General  Drenteln,  wdio  had  unuerfaken  taie 
direction  of  Hie  Third  Section  after  the  assassination  of  General 
Henzentsoff,  was  shot  m  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  y^ear,  and  mm- 
ters  have  culminated  in  the  recent  attempt  to  murder  the  c^tiyvit  i 
which  the  world  is  even  now  ringing.  Of  late,  howmver,  the  Aihii'- 
ists  appear  to  hav'e  changed  their  tactics  to  some  extent,  and  to  lave 
adopted  the  famous  piescription  of  Hippocrates,  according  to  wmicii. 
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when  medicines  and  the  knife  are  powerless  to  heal,  fire  should 
be  tried  {Quod  'Hftedicamiiia  et  ferrum  non  sanant,  ignin  mnat). 
Arson  has  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  conflagrations  have  in¬ 
creased  to  an  enormous  extent.  During  the  month  of  last  June  alone 
3500  fires  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg,  Orenburg,  Koslow,  Irkutsk, 
and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  roubles  ; 
only  900  of  these  fiVes  could  be  properly  accounted  for,  the  remaining 
2000  being  attributed  to  Nihilistic  incendiaries.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  committee  has  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal.  Agen¬ 
cies  are  maintained  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  where  travelling 
Nihilists  are  fraternally  received  and  provided  with  money  and  the 
necessaries  of  life.  However,  when  their  resources  are  too  heavily 
taxed  they  have  no  hesitation  about  levying  blackmail.  Thus,  for 
instance,  during  the  past  summer  two  wealthy  St.  Petersburg  mer¬ 
chants  received  anonymous  letters  from  the  committee  requesting 
sums  of  20,000  and  80,000  roubles  respectively,  and  threatening  them 
with  a  violent  death  in  case  of  refusal.  The  merchants  in  question 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  demands  made  upon  their  purses, 
and  when  blamed  for  not  having  sought  the  protection  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  replied,  with  some  justice,  “  If  the  chief  of  the  police  is  un¬ 
able  to  protect  his  own  person  from  attacks,  how  can  we  possibly 
expect  efficient  protection  ?” 

The  attempt  on  the  emperor’s  life  in  April  last  caused  such  con¬ 
sternation  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia.  Six  military  gov¬ 
ernor- generals  have  been  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  to  suspend, 
when  they  think  it  expedient,  any  of  the  ordinary  police  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Nihilists  are  now  tried  by  courts-martial,  which  are 
conducted  in  a  more  dignified  and  expeditious  manner  than  the  civil 
tribunals. 

While  referring  to  the  latter,  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  astonishing 
conduct  of  the  judges,  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  When 
trial  by  jury  and  the  West  European  mode  of  judicial  proceedings 
were  first  adopted  in  Russia  in  the  year  1865,  great  fear  was  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  difficulty  which  there  would  be  in  obtaining  judges 
sufficiently  independent  of  any  influence  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  aristocracy  to  administer  justice  equitably.  The  new 
judges,  who  were  not  chosen  from  the  highest  social  grades,  accord¬ 
ingly  imagined  that  it  was  their  duty  to  give  both  to  the  government 
and  to  the  aristocracy  every  proof  of  their  independence,  and,  in 
fact,  rather  overdid  the  matter.  Whenever  the  lower  classes  camo 
into  conflict  with  either  the  aristocracy  or  the  government,  the 
judges  invariably  decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
justly.  -  Little  by  little  they  grew  accustomed  to  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  as  their  protectors 
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ao-ainst  the  oppressions  of  the  irovernment.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi(iult  to 
uTiderstand  how  the  Russian  government  can  ever  have  hoped  lliat 
men  of  real  talent  and  conscience  ^'ould  consent  to  take  any  pait  m 
so  half-hearted  a  concern  as  the  new  judicial  system  in  Russia.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  open  courts  of  justice,  with  their  juries 
and  freedom  of  discussion,  while  on  the  other  we  find  the  notorious 
Third  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancellerie,  /^’ith  its  army  of  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  with  its  power  without  trial  to  imprison,  and  to  punish 
with  penal  servitude  or  exile  to  Siberia,  at  its  pleasure.  I  he  ne^l\ 
instituted  judicial  system  is  comparatively  useless,  since  even  when 
the  judge  and  jury  acquit  an  otfender  he  is  liable  to  be  immediately 
seized  and  punished  by  the  section  tor  state  reasons.  *  n  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  almost  all  ot 
the  w^ell-intentioned  reforms  of  Alexander  the  Seccnd  have  been 
nullified  by  the  action  of  this  Third  Section,  the  chief  of  hich  nas 
often  been  nicknamed  the  “Vice-Emperor.”  For  instance,  the 
municipal  district  and  provincial  assemblies  are  powerless  to  adopt 
any  measure  until  they  have  obtained  not  only  the  approval  oi  the 
mmister  of  the  interior  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  but  also 
the  consent  of  the  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  place  who 
represents  the  Third  Section.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  when 
the  czar  determined  to  institute  these  municipal  district  and  piovin- 
cial  assemblies  he  did  not  go  one  step  farther  and  institute  a  national 
assembly  ;  a  house  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  nation  is  the 
only  possible  remedy  in  the  present  state  of  things.  By  his  some¬ 
what  too  hasty  reforms  in  the  eailj"  part  of  his  reign  the  emperor 
gave  his  people  a  taste  of  liberty,  and  allowed  them  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  self-government,  until  then  unknown  in  Russia.  The^  iiow  de¬ 
mand  that  this  concession  should  be  more  fully  developed,  ytcre 
are  at  the  present  moment  many  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  the 
czar  who  would  be  horrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  becoming  Aihilists 
themselves,  and  who  yet  regard  the  proceedings  of  these  destructives 
with  a  certain  degree  of  complacency,  hoping  that  it  will  force  th 
government  to  concede*  that  which  even  the  Mikado  of  Japan  has 
granted  to  his  people— namely,  a  constituticn.  A  parliament  con¬ 
trolling  the  national  expenditure,  protecting  inaividual  libertj ,  and 
demanding  of  the  Third  Section  an  account  of  its  actions  would  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  restoiing  the  financial  credit  of  Rtrssia  but 
w^ould,  by  admitting  the  people  to  a  share  of  the  sovereignt} ,  lal  }  o 
the  side  of  the  government  many  excellent  and  liberal-minded  me 
who  are  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  or  an  airs. 

Nihilism  deprived  of  the  laiger  portion  of  its  raisoii  d  eire--n?Lme\y , 
stifled  discontent -would  quickly  lose  the  most  capable  of  its  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  wmuld  probably  prove  as  fleeting  and  unstable  as  are  m^st 

of  the  impulses  and  ideas  of  the  Russian  mind. 

Fritz  Cuxliffe-Owex,  in  Isineieenth  Centuiy, 
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Postscript. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  subjoin  a  literal  translation  from  the 
principal  article  in  the  last  number  of  a  Nihilist  paper  {Narodma 
Volya,  the  Will  of  the  Pe(yple),  which  is  published  in  Russian  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  means  of  secret  presses. 

ON  WHICH  SIDE  IS  MORALITY? 

“  The  Russian  press  is  bent  almost  double  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  its  disagreeable  position,  it  does  its  utmost 
to  curry  favor  of  its  oppressors.  Whenever  thefts,  murders,  or  in¬ 
cendiarisms  take  place  in  Russia,  the  press  invariably  attributes  them 
to  the  Nihilists.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  saj^s,  ‘  Slander, 
slander  i  some  result  w’ill  always  be  obtained.^  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  press,  some  result  has  been  ol;)tained.  Accordino-  to  its 
statements,  the  Nihilists  are  little  better  than  wild  beasts.  We  do 
not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  no  bad  men  in  our  ranks  bui  are 
yours  entirely  free  from  them  ?  The  number  of  bad  persons  amono- 
the^ Nihilists  is  so  very  small  that  we  need  hardly  enumerate  them.  ^ 

“Since  1862  over  17,000  persons  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  for 
political  offences. 

“  You  accuse  us  of  adopting  means  of  action  which  are  unjustifia¬ 
ble  in  every  way.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  reduced  to 
silence.  We  only  adopt  (questionable  means  of  action  very  rarely 
and  then  only  in  self-defence  ;  whereas  you  use  them  daily. 

“  The  money  obtained  from  private  individuals  by  means  of  theft 
and  blackmail  has  not  been  levied  by  order  of  the  ‘  committee  ’ 
but  by  certain  unscrupulous  Nihilists  acting  on  their  own  behalf 
However,  we  are  all  the  more  ready  to  adniit  that  such  thing.<5  have 
been  done,  when  we  remember  that  only  five  such  cases  are\nown 
to  have  taken  place. 

“  Do  y()u  accuse  us  of  being  murderers,  because  of  our  attempts  to 
take  the  life  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  ?  Why,  we  would  most 
gladly  accomplish  his  destruction,  and  he  has  only  escaped  until  now 
in  consequence  of  the  many  cowards  in  our  ranks  !  It  has  been 
stated  that  Solowjew’s  attempt  in  April  last  has  disturbed  the  rest 
and  peacie  of  mind  of  many  harmless  and  respectable  citizens.  Some 
ot  the  Liberal  papers  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  will  have  the 
eitect  ot  producing  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  government.  Why, 
y  hat  idle  and  stupid  talk  !  These  good  newspaper  proprietors,  who 
love  their  ease  and  their  books,  must  have  been  asleep  not  to  have 
perceived  that  the  reaction  began  sixteen  years  ago,  not  in  favor  of 
tUo  government,  but  against  it. 

We  are  quite  persuaded  that  if  Solowjew’s  attempt  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  everybody  would  talk  in  a  very  different  manner  ;  even  the 
slaves  and  asses  who  surround  the  throne  would  have  rejoiced. 
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**  It  is  VGry  clcsir  tliHt  Russia  c&n  t  iTiUtiin  in  licr  prGSGnt  stntG 
much  lono-er.  The  people  become  daily  more  impoverished,  and  are 
sinkino-  into  a  very  abyss  of  proletarism,  whence  they  ^ull  never  be 
able  to  rise  again.  The  avaricious  and  hard-hearted  bourgeoisie 
daily  increases  in  numbers,  and  begins  to  raise  its  cruel  head.  1  he 
standard  of  public  morality  in  Russia  has  already  sunk  so  low  that 
we  tremble  for  the  future  of  our  country.  Bribery  is  commun 
throuo'hout  the  government  service,  and  has  even  found  its  way  into 
the  Senate.  The  national  treasury  is  robbed,  and  national  property 
is  distributed  right  and  left  to  the  unworthy  favorites  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Embezzlement  is  the  order  of  the  day,  both  m  the  government 
banks  and  in  the  army  commissariat  department,  and  the  poor  sol¬ 
diers  are  robbed  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  We  would  remind 
our  readers  of  the  case  of  Mother  Mitrofania,  formerly  a  lady  of 
honor  of  the  empress,  and  latterly  the  superior  of  a  converit,  who  was 
convicted  of  wholesale  forgery  in  1877  (she  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
and  now  lives'in  a  prettv  villa  on  the  western  frontier  or  Siberia). 
Also  of  that  of  Ovsianikow,  who  was  convicted  of  embezzling  over 
2  000  000  roubles  of  government  money  in  1876,  and  who  now  lives 
in  ease  and  luxury  near  Irkutsk.  Of  Tuchenzow  a  chamberlain  o 
the  czar,  who  was  convicted  of  robbing  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Mos¬ 
cow  of  over  1,000,000  roubles,  and  who,  wnen  exiled  to  the  Lial 
Mountains,  travelled  thither  with  his  mistress  in  a  carnage  and  four, 

And  how  many  others  are  there  who  have  not  figured  in  the 

prisoners’  dock  ?  Such  as - ,  who  has  made  a  fortune  ot  over 

1  000  000  roubles  in  the  construction  of  fortmcations  ,  as  ,  ^ho, 

during  the  three  years  of  his  directorship  roublS^-  as 

30  000  roubles,  managed  to  amass  a  fortune  of  3,000,000  roubles  ,  as 

Prince _ ,  who  stole  600,000  roubles  of  public  money  ;  Count  — 

who  has  spent  millions  in  debauchery;  — — ,  who  uses  the  hi  ate 
Bank  as  a  kind  of  private  gambling  establishment  for  himself  and 

““lUs  well  known  the  INIinistry  of  Marine  is  constantly  robbed  in 
the  most  shameless  manner  by  — — .  Unfortunately  thieves  such  as 
these  will  never  figure  in  the  prisoners  dock.  Once  a  Count  Bo- 
dLky  Minister  of  Roads  and  Public  Works,  ventured  to  report  to 
the  czar  a  peculiarly  shameless  theft.  The  answer,  hot^TO 
not  encouraging.  ^  How  dare  you,  varlet,  mix  youise  ^ 
affairs  of  111%  fmperial  family  ?’  Thereupon  Alexander  dismissed 
him  from  his  post  of  minister,  and  kept  him  under  arrest  for  several 

months.  This  happened  but  three  years 

“  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  the  Imperial  family  more  harm  than  they 

do  themselves.” 
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“If  we  were  to  relate  all,  it  would  disgust  and  lire  our  readers. 
We  repeat,  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  exist  much  longer. 
The  immorality  of  the  Imperial  family  is  gradually  demoralizing 
Russian  society,  and  is  gangrening  it  throughout.  The  political  per¬ 
secutions  and  espionage  of  the  haute  police  renders  the  life  of  re¬ 
spectable  people  insupportable.  Sons  denounce  their  fathers,  wives 
their  husbands,  mothers  their  children.  The  ubiquity  of  the  espion¬ 
age  frightens  even  the  very  gendarmes  themselves  ;  every  denuncia¬ 
tion  is  rewarded  by  the  police  ;  it  has  become  a  means  of  vengeance 
and  an  important  factor  in  private  quarrels. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  complaining  that  people  are  hanged  for  the 
mere  expression  of  political  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment?  What  is  the  use  of  crying  out  for  help  in  the  streets, 
when  we  are  attacked  and  ill-treated  by  the  police  ?  Nobody  stirs, 
nobody  protests.  The  citizens  seem  incapable  of  acting  in  self-de¬ 
fence.  No  ;  it  is  very  wrong  to  call  Solowjew’s  attempt  on  the  czar’s 
life  immoral  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  act  of  the  highest  courage 
and  abnegation  !  And  as  for  you  moralists,  why  be  so  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  the  blood  of  a  few  miserable  gendarmes  and  mouchards  ? 

“  Do  not  forget  that  besides  being  our  cowardly  enemies,  who  will 
never  venture  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  us,  they  are  also  the  ene- 
rnies  of  the  people.  Do  you  wish  to  use  kindness  and  gentle  persua¬ 
sion  with  such  brutes,  and  are  j^ou  waiting  for  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  They  assume  disguises,  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
I  with  your  private  life,  they  obtain  your  friendship,  and  then  they 
I  denounce  you.  These  kind  of  people  have  nothing  human  about 
ithem,  and  are  a  standing  disgrace  to  society.  You  either  remain 
silent  or  you  even  applaud  when  these  savages  hang  our  friends 
I  who  are  an  honor  to  Russia  ;  who  love  liberty  and  who  devote  their 
!  lives  to  the  propagation  of  humanitarian  and  fraternal  ideas. 

“  You  blame  us  and  get  frightened  when  we  happen  to  kill  one  of 
these  rascals.  Why,  then,  do  you  remain  silent  when  we  are  kept 
,  for  years  in  prison  without  trial,  separated  from  our  parents,  our 
wives,  and  our  children,  w^hom  we  have  to  abandon  to  their  fate,  and 
often  without  means  of  subsistence?  We  are  goaded  to  madness, 
and  entombed  alive  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  yet  you  all  cry  out 
wiien  you  see  Menzenstoff  *  fall  dead  in  the  streets. 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  wiio  gave  us  the  right  to  sit  in 
[judgment  on  you,  we  can  only  ask,  in  our  turn,  wiio  appointed  you 
[Qur  judges?  If  ^mu  refer  us  to  Russian  history,  and  to  the  annals  of 
your  monarchy,  we  wmuld  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  history,  such 
as  it  is,  is  wnitten  by  you  and  taught  by  you,  and  is  consequently 
false  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


*  Menzenstoff,  Chief  of  the  Section,  successor  of  Trepoff,  was  murdered  last 
year  in  St.  Petersburg ;  the  assassin  has  never  been  discovered. 
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“  Do  not  be  surprised  at  these  political  assassinations,  but  rather 
be  astonished  that  they  are  not  more  frequent.  Unforlunately  for 
our  cause,  the  majority  of  Nihilists  are  too  humanitarian,  and  hence 
are  incapable  of  carrying  out  many  necessary  measures.  Perhaps  in 
time  they  will  acquire  the  ‘  aptitude  ’  necessary  in  critical  moments  ; 
perhaps  it  will  be  your  conduct  which  will  effect  this  change  in 
them.  Then  in  that  case  the  responsibility  of  terrorism  and  assassi¬ 
nation  will  rest  with  you,  and  not  with  us.” 
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Poets,  says  old  Justice  Clement,  the  merry  magistrate  in  ‘‘Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,”  are  not  born  every  year,  as  an  alderman  ;  there 
goes  more  to  the  making  of  a  good  poet  than  a  sheriff.  Cervantes 
was  of  the  same  opinion  in  this  respect  as  Ben  Jonson,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  in  his  “Voyage  to  Parnassus,”  if  indeed  he  cared  for  aught 
more  in  the  matter  than  his  own  amusement,  to  expose  the  false 
rhymesters  of  his  time,  and  to  set  up  a  sort  of  intellectual  breakwater 
against  the  sea  of  affectation  which,  when  he  wrote,  threatened  with 
ruin  the  poetical  good  taste  of  Spain.  Good  poets  he  reverenced  as  far 
as  any  man  on  this  side  idolatry.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  praise 
“  those  who  paint  the  deeds  of  Mars  in  the  rigorous  palaestra,  or  the 
softer  and  more  amiable  deeds  of  Venus  amid  the  flowers — those 
whose  lives  pass  in  lamenting  battles  and  singing  loves  swiftly  as  the 
hours  of  a  gambler  or  a  dream;”  but  he  could  not  away  with  the 
paper-pedlars  and  ink-dabblers,  whose  perspiration  produced  such 
stuff  as  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Master  Mathew,  the  Town-Gull. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  “  Voyage  to  Parnassus”  has  been  the 
cause  of  no  little  dispute  among  its  critics.  Some  of  them  consider 
it  generally  ironic,  others  generally  sincere.  Some  think  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  says  what  his  characters  ought  to  be,  others  think  he  says 
what  they  are.  Where  one  commentator  perceives  paneg}Tic,  an¬ 
other  discovers  contempt,  Cervantes  doubtless  wrote  partly  in  jest  I 
and  partly  in  earnest.  This  opinion  seems  supported  b}^  what  he  i 
says  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Reader  :  “If,  O  curious  reader  !  it 
chance  you  be  a  poet,  and  this  Vo3"age  come  to  ^mur  liands,  albeit 
sinful,  give  thanks  to  Apollo  for  his  favors,  if  jmu  And  jmurself 
named  among  the  good  poets,  and  if  you  do  not,  yet  give  thanks  to 
him  none  the  less — and  so  God  save  you  !”  Ma}^  not  this  mean  that 
the  author  mentioned,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  good  and  bad  poets 
indiscriminately,  and  that  while  the  “curious  reader”  obtained 
honor  by  being  named  with  the  former,  by  being  omitted  from  the 
latter  he  avoided  disgrace  ? 
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The  bachchor,  Sanson  Carrasco,  on  the  occasion  of  Don  Quixote’s 
asking  liim  to  compose  an  acrostic  on  Dvilcinca  del  Toboso,  oljserved, 
among  other  matters,  that  there  were,  according  to  report,  but  three 
and  a  half  famous  poets  in  all  Spain.  Many  more  than  tlicsc  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  good  poets  in  the  Parnassus,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  how  many  cases  Cervantes  really  believed  them 
to  be  good.  In  the  well-known  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote’s  library, 
Lofraso’s  Ten  Books  of  the  Fortune  of  Love  is  said  by  the  parson  t ) 
be  of  its  kind  the  best  and  most  unique  book  ever  published.  lie 
who  has  not  read  it,  it  is  written,  may  make  account  that  ho  has  never 
yet  read  aught  of  delight.  The  parson  considers  it  of  higher  value 
even  than  a  cassock  of  coarse  Florence  cloth.  Here  the  satire  seems 
to  disclose  itself  in  the  conclusion,  but  many  more  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  it  than  Mr.  Peter  Pineda,  the  Spanish  master,  who,  since 
Cervantes  gave  it,  as  Pineda  supposed,  the  highest  character  in  the 
world,  tried  all  sorts  of  methods  to  get  it  for  five-and-twenty  years  ; 
and  having  got  it  at  last,  published  it  in  two  volumes  octavo,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  nation,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
“  loves  that  which  is  good,  prizes  that  which  is  rare,  and  seeks  after 
that  which  is  curious.”  Cervantes’  real  opinion  of  Lofraso  the 
reader  will  discover  by  and  by.  He  will  find  it  to  be  far  from  any¬ 
thing  complimentary.  It  is  amusing  after  this  to  hear  him  saying 
in  his  Parnassus,  My  humble  plume  never  flew  through  the  region 
of  satire.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  by  satire  he  understands  a 
vituperative  article,  written  without  any  other  reason  than  the  hope 
of  gain  or  the  gratification  of  a  private  grudge.  With  satire  as  it  is 
understood  at  the  present  time  almost  every  one  of  his  writings 
teems,  but  it  is  seldom  easy,  as  has  been  said,  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  such  poets  as  he  maile  the  subjects  of  his  most  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogy.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  sincere  in  calling  one 
of  them  a  Phoenix,  another  a  Homer  ;  in  saying  that  one  had 
thrown  the  bar  over  the  tops  of  Pindus,  and  that  another  was  more 
worthy  of  divine  than  of  human  praise.  But  his  good  faith  is  a 
subject  of  no  mighty  moment,  when  we  remember  that  even  the 
names  of  these  poets  are  in  many  cases  unknown.  In  the  following 
analysis  of  the  action  of  the  “  Voyage  to  Parnassus”  no  notice  wiU 
be  taken  of  them,  though  they  occupy,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book. 

The  “  Viage  al  Parnaso”  is  a  serio -comic  poem  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  lines,  written  in  tercels,  like  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  of  parts 
of  which  some  of  its  verses  seem  a  pungent  parody.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  and  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Rodrigo  de  Tapia, 
of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Inquisition,  a  divine  whose  advice  was 
taken  in  that  holy  office.  It  was  one  of  Cervantes’  latest  w'orks, 
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being  published  in  1614,  llie  year  after  the  publication  of  his  Novels, 
and  only  three  years  before  his  death.  There  is  the  usual  license  or 
imprimatur — informing  the  reader  of  the  religious  shackles  which 
fettered  the  fancy  of  the  unfortunate  author.  It  beais  the  signature 
of  Joseph  Valdivieso,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  Spanish  colony 
of  Valdivia,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  was,  perhaps  is,  represented 
by  an  opulent  and  well-known  family.  The  Viage,  says  Valdivieso, 
contains  nothing  contrary  to  what  is  held  and  taught  by  our  Holy 
Catholic  Faith.  Next  to  the  license  is  a  page  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Council  kindly  and  courteously  relieve  the  writer  of  the  work 
of  any  trouble  or  responsibility  with  respect  to  its  price,  by  declaring 
that  it  shall  be  sold  at  forty- four  maravedis,  the  equivalent  of  whicli 
sum  in  English  money  may  be  determined  by  those  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  and  sufficiently^  able. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Cesare  Caporali,  an 
Italian  of  Perugia,  who  in  the  year  1580  published  a  burlesque  poem, 
also  written  in  terza  rima,  with  the  same  title  as  that  of  Cervantes. 
This  work,  fiction  heureiise,  as  it  is  called  by  Ginguene,  qui  plairait 
dans  touies  les  langiies  et  dans  tons  les  temps,  has  apparently  never  been 
translated,  and  is,  if  possible,  less  known  than  that  of  the  Spaniard. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  not  a  quarter  the  length  of  Cer¬ 
vantes’  poem,  which  corresponds  with  it  in  but  few  particulars. 
Caporali  sets  out  on  a  hack-mule,  short-sighted  but  with  a  long  tail, 
a  description  to  which  Cervantes  has  made  no  small  addition.  With 
him  the  beast  is  old,  gray  in  color,  of  a  stuttering  pace — a  fearful 
hobgoblin,  big-boned,  but  of  little  strength.  In  tine,  with  one  of 
those  puns  which  add  so  much  interest  to  his  style,  and  are  so  difficult 
or  perhaps  impossible  to  translate,  he  says  : 

Era  de  ingenio  cabalmente  entero, 

Caia  eii  qiialquier  cosa  facilmente, 

Asi  en  Abril,  como  en  el  mes  de  Enero. 

It  is  this  mule  which  with  Caporali  brings  about  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem.  An  accident  occurs  to  it,  through  the  Pegasus  of  the  bad 
poets,  of  the  nature  of  that  which  affected  Rocinante  in  respect  of  the 
Yanguesian  mares.  The  beast  breaks  loose,  and  the  poet,  pursuing 
it,  departs  from  Parnassus,  which  he  can  never  again  re-enter.  If 
Cervantes  may  be  believed,  the  Italian  bard  returned  from  his  visit 
without  a  farthing.  Urged,  however,  by  his  example,  the  Spaniard, 
having  set  his  election  on  the  saddle  of  destiny — a  mount  by^  no 
means  peculiar  to  Spain,  wdiich  no  mortal  may  refuse — determines  to 
make  the  grand  voyage.  A  loaf  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  Avith 
eight  morsels  of  cheese  constitutes  his  larder,  provisions  of  little 
weight  and  useful  to  the  traveller.  While  he  is  searching  for  a 
frigate  by  the  sea-shore  at  Carthagena,  he  sees  a  brave  vessel  sailiug 
into  the  harbor  with  the  early  dawn.  Out  of  this  vessel,  more  rich 
and  resplendent  than  Argo,  descends  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the 
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gods — the  false  gods,  as  he  is  careful  to  explain  in  wholesome  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Supreme  Orfice.  The  Cylleiiian  paranymph  addresses 
him  as  the  Adam  of  poets,  and  having  congratulated  him  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  works,  which  are  borne  into  evx'r}^  corner  of  the  universe 
cn  Rocinante’s  crupper,  asks,  on  behalf  of  Apollo,  his  aid  against  a 
vulgar  squadron  of  twenty  thousand  seven- months’  beings,  but  half 
made  up — men  who  'without  sweats  and  hiccoughs  cannot  compose  a 
verse — men  who  would  fain  be  fertile  fields,  but  are  mere  stubble. 
Against  this  rude  and  reasonless  ral»ble,  which  pesters  every  road 
and  pathway  to  Parnassus,  the  very  dregs  and  dross  of  the  universe, 
the  author  embarks  in  Mercury’s  galley — a  ship  which  the  god,  not 
without  cause,  declares  to  be  a  subject  of  awe  to  neighboring  and 
remote  nations.  Its  description,  compact  of  puns,  extends  over  sev¬ 
eral  pages,  and  is  extremely  ingenious  and  bizarre.  The  whole  of  it 
of  course  bristles  with  expressions  of  ancient  naval  architecture.  So 
many  sea  terms  were  perhaps  never  introduced  into  a  poem  not  pro¬ 
fessedly  marine.  It  reminds  the  reader  in  some  measure  of  the 
famous  passage  in  Dryden’s  “  Annus  Mirabilis”  which  incurred  the 
censure  of  Johnson. 

This  divine  galley  from  keel  to  maintopsail  is  all  constructed  of 
verse,  without  a  tittle  of  prose.  Its  crossbow  port-holes  are  a  hotch¬ 
potch  of  glosses,  its  poop  is  made  of  sonnets  of  strariire  and  varied 
workmanship.  Its  first  oars  right  and  left  are  two  valiant  tercets, 
admirably  adapted  to  give  a  long  stroke  ;  sixteen  other  oars  are 
dactyls  ;  its  midship  gangway  is  a  long  and  mighty  mournful  elegy. 
Its  mainmast  is  paid  with  a  pitch  of  prolix  canzone  some  six  fingeVs 
deep,  its  sails  are  delicate  conceits  woven  by  love,  its  bannerols 
rhymes  a  little  licentious,  its  crew  romances,  a  forward  but  nec(issary 
folk  suited  to  every  action.  Much  of  the  rigging  of  this  allegoric 
bark  is  not  easily  understood  without  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  phraseology  both  of  marine  and  poetic  lore.  The  ordinary  reader 
will  learn  little  when  he  is  told  that  the  parrals  of  this  weird  craft 
are  redondillas,  its  running-rigging  seguidiilas,  its  lateen  yard  an 
estrambote,  its  bends  or  wales  strong  stanzas,  and  its  upper  woiks 
weighty  sextains.  Other  technical  terms  abound,  which,  having  in 
mind  the  temerarious  explication  of  “  belay”  by  the  great  lexiccig- 
rapher,  a  “sea  phrase  for  splicing  a  rope,”  it  were  belter  perhaps 
not  to  attempt  to  define.  Before  their  departure  for  Parnassus,  to 
defend  the  beauty  of  the  Muses  and  the  immortal  currents  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  Mercury  hands  Cervantes  a  list  of  pools 
almost  infinite  in  number,  asking  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  each.  Then  follows  in  the  mouth  of  the  author  a  short 
criticism  on  some  fifty  of  the  “  gentle  crowd”— poets  of  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  from  the  Licentiate  Juan  de  Dchoa 
to  Don  Juan  de  Vera — a  criticism  at  the  time  it  was  written  doubtless 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  poem,  but  now,  from  our  little 
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knowledge  of  its  subjects  generally,  almost  as  dry  a  catalogue  of 
names  as  those  ancient  heroes  of  Homer,  who  seem  introduced  into 
the  Iliad  solely  to  fall  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Soon  after  Cervantes  has  embarked,  a  storm  arises,  night  is  mixed 
with  day,  the  sands  are  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  confusion  of  the  elements,  which  causes  his 
heart  to  fail  him  for  fear,  heavy  clouds  of  poets  pour  upon  the  ship, 
W'hich  had  speedily  sunk  but  for  the  assistance  of  some  thousand 
Sirens.  One  of  these  apologizes  for  the  tardiness  of  her  arrival  by 
saying  she  had  been  engaged  in  reading  the  observations  of  a  ceitain 
Sancho  Panza.  Tet  a  little  while,  and  down  from  an  ice-gray  mist 
patter  thick  drops,  which  afterward  become,  not  frogs  or  to'ads,  as  it 
is  well  known  and  verified  frequently  happens,  but  the  identical 
poets  already  mentioned  in  the  list.  Mercury,  finding  his  galley  too 
full,  takes  up  a  sieve  and  falls  to  winnowing  his  poetical  freight. 
Much  refuse  and  siftings  he  casts  into  the  sea.  Then  the  vessel 
weighs  anchor  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and,  being  impelled  by  the 
Sirens,  surpasses  the  wind  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course.  The  god 
sits  as  commander,  adorned  with  crown  and  sceptre,  on  half  a  dozen 
reams  of  paper.  Around  him  the  poets,  many  of  them  naked  ow  ing 
to  the  heat,  compose  sonnets,  pastoral  eclogues,  and  love  songs.  One 
sings  with  rapture  of  whatever  falls  from  his  sweetheart’s  mouth  ; 
another,  with  surprising  taste  and  no  little  elegance,  compliments  and 
commend’s  his  mistress’s  kidneys.  Thus  they  reach  Valencia,  w  here 
another  pregnant  clouds  discharges  its  burden.  Passing  in  succession 
Genoa,  Home,  and  Naples,  they  come  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  wheie 
the  Sardinian  Lofraso  is  within  an  ace  of  being  offered  as  a  propi¬ 
tiatory  sop  to  the  barking  dogs  wiiich  surround  the  w^aist  of  Sejila. 

Still  sailing  onw^ard,  they  discover  the  infamous  Acroceraunian 
mountains,  and  Corfu,  and  reach  at  last  the  notable  hill  wiiere  the 
mighty  Bellerophon  stables  his  good  nag.  Apollo  appears,  having, 
says  the  satirical  Cervantes,  removed  the  divine  rays  from  his  face  ■ 
and  donned  a  pair  of  trousers  and  an  elegant  jacket,  in  his  desire  to  i 
give  satisfaction  to  all.  Him  the  poets  follow,  some  with  a  hop,  ' 
some  with  a  jump,  ascending  the  hillside  to  the  fount  of  Castalia,  i 
set  in  a  garden  more  fair  than  that  of  Alcinous  or  the  Hesperides,  a 
garden  not  subject  to  the  changes  of  time,  wherein  everlasting  spring 
offers  fruit  in  possession,  and  not  in  hope  only.  In  this  garden,  i 
kitchen  garden,  grove,  wmod,  meadow’',  or  dell — for,  says  the  author,  i 
any  one  of  these  appellations  is  appropriate — they  all  sit  down,  save  ' 
Cervantes,  who  can  find  no  place.  The  time  is  three  in  the  after-  i 
noon,  but,  says  the  parent  of  Sancho,  the  Delian  never  considered  it  I 
was  time  to  dine.  Mortified  at  not  obtaining  a  seat,  w’hich  he  says  j 
can  seldom  be  got  save  by  interest  or  by  gold,  he  justifies  his  claim  i 
to  one  by  a  list  of  his  wTitings,  of  some  of  which  the  names  alone  : 
survive.  The  Thymbrman  suggests  that  he  should  double  his  cloak  i 
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and  sit  upon  that.  The  wretched  poet  replies  that  he  has  none.  This 
incident  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  monarch  in  Sadi’s  Gulistan, 
who,  seeing  a  naked  dervish  lying  outside  liis  palace,  held  a  bag  of 
a  thousand  dinars  out  of  the  window,  and  asked  tlie  dervish  to  spread 
his  skirt  to  receive  it.  To  which  that  dervish  replied,  “  How  can  I 
extend  a  skirt,  who  do  not  possess  a  garment !” 

I  After  a  squadron  of  fair  nymphs,  Poesy  appears  attired  in  the 
j  richest  raiment.  Cervantes,  who  says  he  has  always  hitherto  seen 
ilier  robed  in  rags,  does  not  recognize  her.  It  is  explained  to  him 
jthat  there  is  a  false  and  a  true  Poesy.  The  former  is  large-handed, 
jhiit  with  little  brain;  the  head,  as  Fielding  would  have  said,  only 
put  on  for  the  sake  of  conformity  ;  devoted  to  births  and  weddings, 
a  friend  of  the  tamborine  and  the  kettledrum,  of  the  cooksliop  and 
the  alehouse.  But  the  latter  is  the  ornament  of  earth  and  heaven, 
with  whom  dwells  Philosophy,  and  with  whom  all  the  Muses  take 
their  pastime.  Suddenly  a  ship  arrives  of  4000  tons  burden,  laden 
with  poets  from  stem  to  stern.  A  palsy  shakes  the  ruddy  god,  who 
prays  devoutly  for  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  ;  and  Neptune,  by 
opening  the  vessel’s  bottom,  accomplishes  his  prayer.  Then,  as  a 
greedy  boy,  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  a  needle,  pricks  into  his  cap 
the  grape- stones  with  which  theft  or  fortune  has  favored  him,  in 
such  wise,  and  with  no  less  delight  and  laughter,  the  angry  Deity  of 
the  Ocean  pierces  poet  after  poet  with  the  sharp  prongs  of  his  tri¬ 
dent.  Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Venus  Acidalia  descends  in  a 
chariot  drawm  by  the  tamest  of  doves,  dressed  in  a  gown  with  a  train 
of  striped  gray  serge,  made  in  the  latest  fashion — being,  in  fact,  the 
mourning  she  wore  for  Adonis,  which  became  her  very  well.  Her 
the  luckless  poets  invoke,  and  suddenly  the  sea  becomes  curded  with 
pumpkins,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long,  and  blown  wind-bags  in 
a  thousand  different  shapes  bob  about  over  its  surface.  Into  such 
forms  has  the  Cyprian  changed  them  ;  and  says  Cervantes,  “  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  doing  so,  but  I  never  after  could 
jlook  on  a  pumpkin  without  being  reminded  of  a  poet,  or  on  a  poet 
Uvithout  being  reminded  of  a  pumpkin.”  Meantime  the  north  wind 
sweeps  them  away  like  a  drove  of  pigs,  Neptune  sinks  in  a  pet  after 
vainly  trying  to  wound  their  slippery  skins  with  his  trident,  and 
Venus  rises  to  heaven,  and  there,  in  token  of  triumph,  leaves  off  her 
mourning,  which  none  could  induce  her  to  do  before.  Then  the 
shadows  broaden,  the  day  declines,  and  the  company  is  covered  by 
the  black  cloak  of  night  trimmed  here  and  there  with  stars.  From 
his  murky  home  of  horrors  languid  Morpheus  takes  his  holy- water 
sprinkle,  with  Tvhich  he  has  overcome  so  many,  and  bathes  with 
liquor  distilled  from  the  fountain  of  forgetfulness,  the  liquor  known 
as  Letheean,  the  eyelids  of  all.  Cervantes  goes  to  sleep  like  a  log. 
Eftsoons  loosened  fancy  sets  him  in  a  meadow  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
breathing  Sabaean  odors,  full  of  a  noisy  folk  running  up  and  down. 
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■some  III  poor  appiirel,  others  in  dresses  tlie  color  of  the  day  when  the 
hrst  light  peeps  through  the  tresses  of  the  chilly  dawn.  In  the 
meadows  midst,  on  a  throne  of  gold  and  ivory,  a  girl  is  seated,  a  vi;- 
gin  though  on  tins  subject  the  keenest  sight  may  be  mistaken— gi¬ 
gantic,  nil.  of  majest}',  and  with  ej'es  amorous  and  lifted  tip.  Yet 
IS  she  fairer  at  a  distance,  and  tlie  rays  of  her  loveliness  wa.\'  and 

n’rfv'  rf'e  ,‘"^2  nynn^lis  continually  sing  to  her  praise  and 

^loit.  At  the  sound  of  their  delicate  voices  her  form  dilates  her 
head  rises  above  the  clouds,  and  her  aims  extend  from  the  birth  to 
the  (leath  of  day.  “  All  this,”  says  the  author— unlike  Boileau, 
\  ho  begins  his  Lutrin  by  declaring  it  a  pure  fiction,  and  not,  as  Ari- 

ul''"  ®  mm -!^  ,^«PPorted  on  Tiinbn’s  authoiity- “  all  this  is  no 
Jic._  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Desire  and  Fame.  She  is  arrogant 
\  am-Dlory,  whose  sole  natural  sustenance  is  air,  the  parent  of  more 
than  seventy  times  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The  two  fair- 
^jed  girls,  who  seiwe  like  Atlas  to  support  her  immensity',  are  sisters. 
Their  names  are  Flattery  and  Falsehood.  Vain-Qlory,  or  eie  Ctr- 
yptes  13  aware,  bursts  with  a  mighty  crack,  which  wakes  him  from 
iis  sleep,  to  discover  Morning  sowing  the  earth  with  pearl  and  scat¬ 
tering  how’ers  while  larks,  linnets,  and  nightingales  make  love  to 
her  m  music  of  untaught  song. 

Soon  after  the  foe  is  discovered  in  the  west,  Apollo  draws  up  his 
forces,  maires  a  speech,  and  the  fight  begins.  After  asking  Bellona 
or  a  goo  pen,  Cervantes  describes  the  assault  bv  the  enemy  of  the 
holy  hill,  deferided  by  its  Catholic  band.  On  the  standard  of  the 
one  party  IS  pamtea  a  murky  crowr,  on  that  of  the  other  a  fair  white 
nu^?*  Tile  earth  trembles  under  the  feet  of  the  invaders,  the  air 
filled  With  the  noise  of  the  drum  and  fife.  A  score  of  poets  suddenly 
desert  the  side  of  Cervantes,  among  whom  the  only  one  named  is  the 
unrortunate  Lofraso,  than  whom  in  this  satire  no  man  is  treated 
worse.  'Wiole  volumes,  harder  than  stones  and  more  destructive 
than  heated  bullets,  are  from  time  to  time  discharged  as  from  a  slino- 
or  cross-bow.  One  of  the  combatants  is  wounded  by  a  sonnet,  an¬ 
other  j3y  a  book  of  prose  and  verse  as  big  as  a  breviary.  The  lay 
cuaplain  of  the  enemy  comes  up  puffing  and  sweating  under  the 
eight  or  a  heavy  novel,  which  he  nevertheless  manages  to  hurl  as 
Tiom  a  culverin  into  the  opposite  host,  causing  thereby  a  terrific  ruin. 

^  1  iucky  vdght  succeeds  in  shoving  six  se- 

guidiilas  down  the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  who  straightwav  gi^es  up 
le  ghost  Ev^tually,  after  six  hours’  hard  fighting,  the  *^bad  poets 
1 1  c  e  eated.  Then  it  oecomes  their  chief  concern  to  escape — one  in 
a  panic  leaps  from  the  height  of  Parnassus  into  the  Guadairama,  an 
accident  new  and  never  before  seen,  but,  so  Cervantes  assures  the 
j eac  ei ,  sliictl}  As  soon  as  tlie  foe  is  out  of  sight.  Divine 

oesy,  surrounded  tlie  Muses,  leaves  the  retirement  to  whicii 

during  the  encounter,  tliey  had  betaken  themselves.  Apollo  washes 
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off  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the  turmoil  in  Castalia,  dances  a  p^alliard  to 
the  sound  of  Mercury’s  lyre,  and  then  proceeds  to  distribute  dona¬ 
tives  and  largesses  among  his  soldiers.  These  are  taken  out  of  five 
panniers  of  pearls  of  dew  presented  by  Aurora,  and  as  many  baskets 
of  roses,  jasmins,  and  amaranths,  the  gift  of  the  goddess  of  flowers. 
Every  one  of  the  host  is  more  than  content  with  a  handful  of  pearls 
and  a  rose.  To  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  triumph,  Pegasus  is  in¬ 
troduced,  housed  in  the  finest  scarlet,  and  champing  a  bit  of  bur¬ 
nished  silver.  His  shoes  are  of  adamant,  his  hair  and  mane  the  color 
of  carmine  or  the  poppy  flower,  both  unique  in  the  universe.  His 
dove-hued  tail  hangs  in  a  sling  of  satin,  to  prevent  its  trailing  on  the 
ground.  The  reader  will  remember  those  wonderful  Arabian  sheep 
of  Herodotus,  with  their  tails  of  three  cubits,  carried  in  tiny  tumbrels 
attached  to  each  sheep  by  the  providence  of  its  shepherd.  The  Ind¬ 
ian  sheep,  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  having  tails  on  certain  occasions 
sadly  inconvenient  in  size,  were  perhaps  furnished  with  a  sling  like 
Pegasus.  Altogether,  even  Pocinaute  might  have  regarded  him  with 
an  e3'e  of  envy,  so  brave  is  he.  On  the  poets,  however,  he  sheds  an 
exclusive  and  surpassing  satisfaction.  They  are  busied  about  col¬ 
lecting  what  he  leaves  for  them  in  two  large  leather  ecclesiastical 
pouches.  The  contents  of  these  serve,  by  Urania’s  assistance,^  as 
snuff,  which  cures  swimming  of  the  head  in  any  poet  of  weak  brains. 
To  Cervantes,  frowning  at  this  unusual  remed}",  Apollo  explains  that 
the  food  of  Pegasus  is  amber  and  musk  in  cotton,  the  very  delicacies 
which  Don  Quixote  told  the  merchants  distilled  from  the  eyes  of 
Dulcinea,  and  his  drink  dew.  Only  occasionally  is  given  to  him  a 
maund  of  starch  or  of  carobs  to  fill  his  belly.  Once  more  Morpheus 
appears,  by  magic,  says  the  author,  crowned  with  holy  henbane  in 
raiment  of  soft  wool,  accompanied  by  Sloth,  who  never  leaves  him  at 
nones  or  vespers.  On  his  right  hand  is  Silence,  on  his  left  Negli¬ 
gence.  He  carries  a  sprinkle  and  a  large  kettle  full  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  Then  seizing  poet  after  poet  by  the  tail,  although  his  conduct 
turns  their  faces  the  color  of  carbuncles,  he  bathes  them  all,  including 
Cervantes,  in  that  chill  lymph,  causing  them  to  fall  info  the  piofound- 
est  .slumber.  With  this  incident  the  Voyage  seems  fitl}^  to  end,  but 
the  author  awakes  again  and  finds  himself — poets,  Pegasus,  Apollo, 
and  Parnassus  having  all  disappeared — in  the  famous  city  of  Naples, 
where  he  describes  the  champions  of  a  tourney  held  in  honor  of  a 
/  royal  wedding.  Finall}",  he  returns  to  .Madrid  in  the  weeds  of  a 
pilgrim,  observing  parenthetically  that  no  man  ever  lost  an^^thing  by 
an  appearance  of  holiness,  and  there  meets  other  poets,  whose  anger 
at  being  left  out  of  the  list  he  endeavors  to  appease  by  informing 
them  that  Apollo  himself  so  disposed  it. 

The  Appendix,  or  Adjunta,  to  the  Parnassus  is  written  in  prose, 
and  tells  how  Cervantes,  after  some  days’  recruiting,  goes  out  one 
from  the  gates  of  the  monasterv  of  Atocha.  He  has  not 
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?one  far  before  he  meets  a  young  poet,  one  Pancracio  cle  Roncesvalles 
a  fop  apparently  of  the  first  water.  He  comes  rustling  in  a  silk  trro- 
grain.  His  ruiT  is  so  large  and  heavily  starched  as  to  ask  the  shoulders 
of  another  Atlas  for  its  support.  Lineal  descendants  of  this  ruff  are 
a  pair  of  fiat  wristbands,  which,  sallying  from  his  wrist,  mount  and 
scale  his  armbones  as  if  about  to  carry  his  beard  by  assault.  Xever 
says  Cervantes,  have  I  seen  ivy  so  anxious  to  climb  from  the  foot  of  a 
wad  to  which  it  clings  to  its  topmost  turret  as  these  cuffs  (punos) 
were  eager  to  come  to  fisticuffs  (punadas)  with  their  owner’s  elbows 
Colldv  and  cuffs,  in  fine,  are  both  so  exorbitant  that  Pancracio’s  face 
is  hid  and  buried  in  the  one  and  his  arms  in  the  other.  Him  Cervantes 
politely  asks  what  sort  of  poetical  pottage  he  chiefiy  affects.  He  re- 
plies.  The  comic,  which  gives  the  author  an  occasion  of  speakin^ 
ot  his  own  efforts  in  that  line,  in  such  fashion  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  paper.*  _  On  the  stage  the  race  is  not,  he  thinks 
always  to  the  swift,  but  time  and  chance  happen  to  all  plavs.  Com¬ 
edies,  like  songs,  have  their  seasons,  and,  says  Cervantes,  I  have  seen 
the  same  piece  stoned  at  Madrid  which  was  laurel-crowned  at  Toledo, 
^  anciacio  then  tells  Cervantes  that  he  visited  Parnassus  some  days 
after  the  great  battle  of  the  good  and  bad  poets,  and  found  Apollo 
and  the  Pierides  busily  engaged  in  ploughing  up  and  sowing  with 
salt  the  field  of  that  terrible  fight.  For  from  iJie  corrupt  blood  of  the 
enemy  s  slain  a  crowd  of  pilfering  poetasters,  about  the  size  of  mice, 
was  already  sprouting,  just  as  armed  men  sprang  from  the  teeth  of 
the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  and  seven  heads  from  the  one  head  of 
the  Hydra  cut  off  by  Hercules.  So,  too,  adds  the  author,  with  a  noble 
I’esolve  not  to  be  deficient  on  this  occasion  in  pagan  embellishment 
or  illustration,  from  the  blood  dropping  from  the  head  of  Medusa  all 
Afiica  was  filled  with  serpents.  Finally^,  Pancracio  gives  Cerv^antes 
a  letter  from  the  Delphic  god— which,  as  the  postage 'of  half  a  real  is 
not  paid,  the  wary  poet  at  first  refuses  to  receive— un  which  Apollo, 
after  complaining  of  Cervantes’  hurried  departure  without  takin<^ 
leave  of  himself  or  the  Muses  his  daughters,  sends  him  certain  priv¬ 
ileges,  ordinances,  and  advert isementsin  reference  to  Spanish  poets, 
^d  concludes  by  saying  he  is  now  putting  on  his  spurs  to  mount  the 
Dog  Star.  The  ordinances  are  such  as  these  •  That  if  anv  poet  de¬ 
clares  he  is  poor,  he  is  to  be  believed  without  an  oath.  Item,  that  if 
any  poet  being  at  a  friend’s  house  sweais  he  had  dined,  he  is  not  to 
be  believed.  IteiTi,  that  no  poet  is  to  panegyrize  great  people,  as 
Apollo  has  determined  that  no  flattery  shah  cross  his  threshold. 
Item,  that  no  poet  be  held  to  have  broken  a  fast-day  by^  biting  his  nails 
in  the  composition  of  his  rhymes.  And,  lastly,  that  no  poet  who  has 
got  a  prince  or  great  man  for  his  patron  is  to  be  continually  calling 
on  him,  but  rather  to  let  himself  be  carried  along  the  current  of  his 


*  See  “  The  Drama  of  Cervantes,”  Gentleman'^s  Magazine,  October,  1879. 
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fortune  ;  since  “  He  who  provides  for  the  sustenance  of  the  earth’s 
insects,  and  of  every  worm  in  the  waters,  will  also  cater  for  the  poet, 
insect  though  he  be.”  A  somewhat  profane  use  of  the  same  tag  is 
made  in  Don  Quixote,  when  tlie  Don,  being  an-hungered  after  his 
defeat  of  the  woolly  hosts  of  Alifanfaron  of  Taprobana,  tells  Sancho 
that  God,  who  fails  not  the  gnats  of  the  air,  nor  the  small  worms  of  the 
earth,  nor  the  tadpoles  of  the  water,  will  surely  provide  for  them, 
being  so  much  in  his  service  as  they  are. 

Cervantes  has  been  blamed  for  speaking  of  his  own  works  with 
praise,  as,  for  instance,  of  his  dramas  generally,  and  especially  of  “  The 
Confused  Lady,”  in  the  x\ppendix  to  the  Parnassus.  He  might  fairly 
have  made  the  same  apology  as  St.  Paul  offered  to  the  Corinthians. 
If  he  became  a  fool  in  glorifying,  it  was  that  those  of  his  time  com¬ 
pelled  him,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  commended.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cervantes  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parnassus  introduces 
himself  as  one  of  a  set  of  poets,  idle,  ignorant,  and  full  of  fancies,  a 
swan  in  his  white  hair,  but  in  his  voice  a  hoarse  black  crow.  Time 
itself,  he  says,  is  unable  to  shape  or  trim  the  hard  trunk  of  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  Doubtless,  however,  he  had  waxed  wroth  had  any  one  taken 
him  at  his  own  estimation.  Authors  are  wont  to  deprecate  their 
abilities  as  women  to  bully  their  husbands,  but  woe  unto  those  in 
either  case  who  offer  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

A  few  passages  of  beauty  and  many  of  interest  may  be  found  in 
the  Parnassus.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description  of  Neptune  : 
“  He  came  seated  on  a  car  of  crystal,  his  head  encircled  with  two 
large  lampreys  like  a  crown,  his  beard  long  and  crowded  wdth  shell¬ 
fish.  The  polype  and  the  limpet,  the  mussel  and  the  crab  housed 
securely  as  in  some  jagged  rock  under  the  sheltering  shed  of  his  hair. 
Arrayed  in  azure,  green,  and  silver,  he  was  of  an  old  and  venerable 
aspect,  but  robust  withal  and  full  of  point.''  There  is  probably  one 
of  the  author’s  favorite  puns  in  this  word  rejo,  which  may  refer  to 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  or  to  his  resolution.  ”  But  now  his  face  was 
blackened  with  anger,  for  choler  disturbs  not  only  the  senses  but  the 
complexion,”  The  reader  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
passage  in  the  only  English  translation  of  the  Parnassus  : 

The  crystal  car  at  length  to  anchor  came  ; 

The  beard  was  long,  the  shellfish  sprinkled  o’er. 

And  eke  with  two  enormous  lampreys  ciowned — 

Two  sheepfolds  strong  {aprisco  fii'nie)  they  of  this  beard  did  make  : 

A  mussel,  a  morsillon,  poh'^pus,  crab. 

Such  as  are  found  within  ahock  or  cleft ; 

An  aspect  very  venerable  and  old. 

Of  green  with  azure,  silver-plated  o’er, 

Strong  to  appearance  and  with  iron  points, 

Although,  as  one  enraged,  quite  darkened  o’er 
III  countenance  he  seemed  when  rage’s  force 
Disturbs  the  feeling  and  the  complexion  too. 

This  version,  which  it  was  the  translator’s  object  to  render  as  liter- 
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ally  as  language  would  allow,  and  which  may  be  found,  as  he  hopes, 
characterized  by  fidelity  and  grace,  seems  'neveilheless  a  lilile  ob¬ 
scure,  a  circumstance  which  is  doubtless  owinu-  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  blank  verse  in  which  the  author,  in  his  desire  to  make  the  poem  a 
mirror  of  the  original,  has,  as  he  says,  infused  it. 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  translation  than  this  of  “  The  Vova'.rc 
to  Parnassus’'  into  any  language,  save  one  into  French  by  i\[.  Guai  dia. 
This  version  is  of  a  very  ditferent  character  from  that  just  menlioueU. 
In  spite  of  the  difiiculties  of  interpretation  of  a  text,  in  many  places 
apparently  corrupt,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  obscure  allusion,  lie' 
has  presented  the  French  public  with  a  well-executed  and  conscien¬ 
tious  rendering  of  a  work  which,  if  we  may  take  the  expression  in 
his  preface  for  sober  earnest,  there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  ha’f  a 
dozen  people  in  liis  country  capable  of  understanding  :  “  En  France, 
parmi  les  lettres,  il  en  est  peut-etre  une  demhdouzaine  ,en  etat  de  lire 
dans  le  texte  espagnol  le  ‘Voyage  au  Parnasse,  ’  et  de  le  bien  en¬ 
tendre.” 

It  may  interest  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  to  learn  that  tlie 
desire  in  the  author  of  a  play  to  get  it  acted  was  no  less  fervid  in  the 
days  of  Cervantes  than  in  ours.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Parnassus 
a  young  poet  is  introduced,  who  has  composed  a  corned}"  entitled 
“  The  Great  Bastard  of  Salerno.”  I  would,  he  says,  deliberately, 
without  any  figure  of  speech,  give  five  tumbles  in  hell  to  see  it  set  tip 
for  rehearsal.  Like  the  fop  Pancracio  in  the  Appendix,  he  is  of 
opinion  doubtless  that  it  is  a  mighty  fine  matter,  and  a  thing  of  no 
small  importance  and  satisfaction,  to  see  crowds  of  people  pouring 
out  with  delighted  faces  from  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  while  the 
author  himself  stands  there  ready  to  receive  congratulations  from  ail 
quarters.  But,  as  Cervantes  replies  to  Pancracio^  these  delights  have 
their  drawbacks,  and  the  promised  satisfaction  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
discount,  for  sometimes  the  comedy  is  so  exceedingly  bad  that  none 
of  the  spectators  will  lift  up  their  eyes  to  look  at  the  author,  nor  will 
the  author  lift  up  his  own  within  half  a  dozen  streets’  length  of  the 
place  of  representation,  nor  yet  the  actors  theirs,  disgusted  and 
ashamed  to  think  they  have  accepted  a  piece  so  utterly  depraved. 

Various  sentiments  of  no  inconsiderable  value  adorn  the  Vkif/e. 
Here  is  one  of  many  which  show  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
world  :  “  Doubt  not,  dear  reader,”  he  says  on  one  occasion  ;  “  doubt 
not  that  dissimulation  ofttimes  increases  the  other  virtues.  Of  this 
David  was  well  aware,  who,  when  apparently  mad  in  the  palace  of 
Achish,  showed  the  magnitude  of  his  wisdom  in  pretending  to  be  a 
fool.’'  This  opinion  of  Cervantes  is  countenanced  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Greek  nation,  who,  says 
Cicero  in  his  “  De  Officiis,”  allowed  the  highest  praise  to  Solon  when 
he  feigned  himself  insane  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  and  the 
future  service  of  the  state.  Cervantes’  farewell  to  Madrid  before 
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entering  the  enchanted  bark  is  full  of  bitternevss  :  “  Adieu,”  he  says, 
‘‘  my  humble  cabin  ;  adieu,  Madrid,  Prado,  and  fountains  which  laiii 
ambrosia  and  distil  nectar  !  Ad'eu,  pleasant  but  deceitful  place  ’ 
Adieu,  public  theatres,  honored  by  the  ignorance  which  I  see  extolled 
in  a  hundred  thousand  absurdities  !  Adieu,  O  delicate  hunger  of 
some  hidalgo  !  That  I  may  not  fall  dead  before  your  doors,  I  this 
day  depart ^’rom  my  country  and  myself.” 

The  poem  is  not  without  classical  allusions.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  poets  into  pumpkins  was  perhaps  a  memory  of  Seneca’s 
Apocolocyntosis.  The  opposition  between  Venus  and  Neptune  and 
the  description  of  the  warriors  remind  the  reader  of  the  Iliad,  and 
several  lines  are  introduced  out  of  the  Latin  poets.  When  Cervantes 
inauires  in  what  manner  the  combatants  will  come  to  the  scene  of 

A. 

conflict,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  a  cloud,  on  a  courser  or  a  drome¬ 
dary,  ]\Iercury  bids  him  be  silent.  I  will,  says  Cervantes, 
infando  lo  que  jubes,  which  recalls  the  well-known  beginning  of 
Eneas’  reply  to  Dido.  When,  specifying  some  of  the  places  they 
passed  on  the  way  to  Parnassus,  he  speaks  of  the  Acroceraunos  de 
ihfame  iionibre,  we  have  a  repetition  of  Horace.  Facit  indignaiio 
versiim,  says  Juvenal,  and  Cervantes  adds,  it  will  be  utterly  bad  se  el 
indigaado  es  alguii  tonto.  In  the  description  of  the  lofty  throne  of 
Yain-Glory,  composed  of  gold  and  ivoiy,  he  is  indebted  to  Ovid  in 
his  description  of  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  In  both  cases,  though  the 
materials  were  rich  and  rare,  the  art  displayed  :n  the  workmanship 
was  still  more  so.  Materiem  supemhat  opus — El  arte  d  la  materia  se 
adekuita. 

The  style  of  the  Viage  is  highly  praised  by  Bouterwek.  He  says  : 
”  Versteckter  Spott,  ofoner  Scherz,  und  flammender  Enthusiasmus 
flip  das  Schone  sind  die  kiihn  verschmolzenen  Elemente  dieses  herr- 
lichen  Werks.  Die  Diction  ist  uberall  classisch.”  He  considers  it 
as  The  best  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  owing,  as  it  does,  little  lo 
Caporali  but  its  name,  without  a  model  :  ”  Es  ist  noch  durch  kein 
ahnliches  Werk  (und  ein  Vorbild  hatte  es  nicht)  erreicht,  viel  weniger 
libertroffen  worden.  ”  The  merit  of  the  poetry  is,  the  reader  is  aware, 
a  difficult  subject  to  determine.  In  the  work  itself  the  author  says 
that  from  his  tender  years  he  has  loved  the  sweet  art  of  pleasing 
poesy,  and  spent  much  travail  and  -many  watchings  to  show  that  he 
possesses  that  poetical  grace  which  Heaven  has  denied  him.  There 
are,  indeed,  none  of  his  works  in  which  some  of  his  poetry  is  not  in¬ 
troduced.  “  I  surpass,”  he  says,  “  many  in  invention,  and  if  a  man 
fails  in  this,  his  fame  must  needs  fail  also.”  His  claim  to  invention 
will  generally  be  allowed,  nor  will  many  deny  that  this  quality  of 
niind  is  as  important  to  a  poet  as  is  correct  drawing  to  a  painter.  It 
i^  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  both.  Careless  and  impalient  of  _ 
rules,  Cervantes  was,  perhaps,  like  Sidney,  rather  a  warbler  of  poetic' 
prose — as  Cowper  calls  him — than  a  poet.  But  few  will  condemn 
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Jiis  verses  uuiversiilly,  like  those  of  Cicero  iiave  been  condemned 
And  in  tins  very  poem,  as  in  some  of  llie  siiort  ones  in  Don  Quixote' 
lie  must  be  aiiowed  that  faciie  ingenuity  of  rhyme  tvliich  tiistin- 
giiishes  Barliam  and  Bvron  among  ourselves. 

As  has  been  already  Wid,  very  little  interest  is  attardied  to  the  real 
subject  of  the  author.  M.  Guardia  has  given  an  alphabetical  table 
ot  the  poets  cited  m  the  work,  hut  we  search  in  vain  for  several  of 
the  combatants  those,  too,  that  distinguished  themselves  most  nobly 
m  the  encounter.  All  sympathy  in  the  struggle  has  been  abated  by 
the  hand  of  Time.^  We  cannot  understand  the  merits  of  the  one 
party  or  the  demerits  of  the  other.  Satire  and  panegyric  affect  us 
.  G  know  not,  indeed,  w’hich  is  which,  in  such  a  misty  cloud 
o.  oblivion  IS  the  whole  history  involved.  One  Arbolanches,  for  ex- 
ample,^  is^  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  Aptdlo.  Of  him,  says  M. 
Ouardia,  in  his  table.  On  7ie  scut  vicn  dc  In  vte  de  ce  poctc.  Cervantes 
himself  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  book,  called  “  Las  Avidas,”  in  verse 
and  prose.  The  book,  which^  is  still  extant,  is,  in  fact,  wholly 
written  in  verse,  the  greater  portion,  however,  being  unrhvmed.  The 
naine  is  derived  from  one  of  its  principal  characters.  Again,  Greo-orio 
de  Angulo  is  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  squadron  of  Arbo- 
lancjes.  Cervantes  speaks  of  him  as  a  “valorous  master  and  a 
luminary  of  Apollo.^  yX.  Guardia  tells  us  that  Lope  praised  him  in 
Laurel  ot  Apollo,”  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  author’s  friends. 

•  ^  JGader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  Ceivantes 
m  the  following  observations  about  the  more  important  of  such  of 
the  defenders  of  Parnassus  as  still  excite  some  faint  spark  of  interest 
Quevedo,  he  says,  being  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  Muse  Calliope  is 

poets,  and  will  soon  kick  all  of  their  sort  out 

Painassus.  Lope  de  \  ega  is  a  remarkable  person,  whose  poetry 
01  piose  none  can  attain  to,  much  less  surpass.  A  wonderful  thin”’ 
it  is  to  see  a  busy  swarm  of  bards  wholly  occupied  in  the  honeyed  re¬ 
citation  of  his  yerses  !  As  for  Gongora,  he  raises  his  rh3mies  above 
the  very  back  of  the  Greater  Bear.  The  author  fears  to  fall  short  of 
him  in  his  praises,  however  excellent  and  prolonged.  Gentle,  well- 
beloved,  witty,  sonorous,  and  grave,  he  holds  the  key  of  writing  with 
grace  and  such  acuteness  as  in  this  world  to  have  no  equal.  In  this 
last  case  the  very  extravagance  of  his  eulogy'  makes  us  doubt  tlie 
sinceiity  of  the  writer.^  But  there  are  plenty'  of  other  cases  in  whicli 
the  iiony,  if  indeeci  it  is  iron}',  is  so  fine  and  delicate  as  to  remind  us 
ot  that  celebrated  paper  on  Pastorals  in  the  Guardian^  which  pro¬ 
duced  y  hat  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  perx^etual  reciprocation  of  malevo¬ 
lence  between  Pope  and  Philips. 

Among  modern  books,  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  “  Yovage  of 
Parnassus’’  have  perhaps  been  made  by  the  works  of  Swift  and 
Boileau.  The  former  s  full  and  true  account  of  the  Battle  fought  in 
bt.  James  s  Library,  in  which  Denham  and  Davenant  die  by  the 
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hand  cf  Homer,  Cowley  is  cleft  in  twain  by  Pindar,  and  Boyle  trusses 
Bentley  and  Wotton  with  his  long  lancc,  like  a  skilful  cook  wdth  an 
iron  skewer  trusses  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  (^omes  not,  however,  so 
near  the  fata)  fight  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus  as  some  part  of  the 
Lutrin  of  Boileau,  in  which  herni-coniic  poem  the  dispute  between 
the  Chantre  and  tlie  Tresorier  ol  La  bainte-Cfiiapelle  is  sustained  by 
the  use  of  books  only  as  projectiles.  The  Clelie,  fatal  to  more  than 
one  combatant,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  Avidas  of  Arbolanche. 

“  Who  shall  decide,”  asks  Pope,  in  one  of  the  most  labored,  accord- 
in*^  to  his  own  confession,  of  his  compositions — wlm  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ?”  About  the  merit  of  the  ”  \  oyage  to  Par¬ 
nassus,”  two  of  the  best  known  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  soundest 
teachers  of  Castilian  literature,  entertain  contrary  conceits.  Says 
Ticknor,  ”  This  poem  of  Cervantes’  has  little  merit.”  Says  Bouter- 
wek,  “  Nach  dem  Don  Quixote,  das  Feinste  unter  allem  ist  was  je  aus 
der  Feder  dieses  ausserordeutlichen  Manues  floss.  This  difference 
of  opinion  is,  however,  the  less  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  even  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  poem  commentators  are  far 
from  being  entirely  agreed.  While  Ticknor  thinks  that  it  is  too 
good-natured  to  be  classed  among  satires,  even  if  its  forni  allowed  it, 
M.  Guardia,  an  author  of  no  mean  intelligence  and  erudition,  recog¬ 
nizes  its  iron}^,  and  declares  that  Cervantes  chose  the  tercet  or  terza 
rim  a.  as  being  excellent  pour  le  recit  aussi  hien  que  pour  la  satire. 

Jamies  Mew,  in  TJie  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
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“  Of  the  servile  expressing  antiquitv  in  an  unlike  and  an  unfit  subject,  it  is  well 
said  ;  ‘  Quod  tempore  antiquum  videtiir,  id  incongruitate  est  maxiine  novum.’  ” 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learrdng. 

Happy  was  that  portion  of  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  audience  in  London 
last  summer  whom  Nature  had  laden  with  a  suflicient  w^eight  of  years 
to  remember  the  great  Rachel.  Salvini,  Ellen  Terry,  and  a  hundred 
others  were  brought  into  requisition  by  rival  and  less  fortunate  crit¬ 
ics,  but  in  vain  ;  their  remarks  were  unheeded,  they  were  mere  babes 
in  theatrical  knowledge,  and  those  who  had  seen  the  great  Rachel  sat, 
as  it  were,  on  a  glorifled  pinnacle  of  experience,  "where  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  approach  them.  Unfortunately  acting  is  not,  or  rather 
people’s  opinions  about  acting  are  not,  to  be  gauged  by  ordinary 
tests,  such  as  evidences  of  application  or  natural  qualification  ;  nor, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  any  neutral  ground  furnished  where  adver¬ 
saries  can  meet  in  fair  field  of  argument.  One  man’s  dictum  is  as 
good  as  another’s,  and  an  actor’s  greatness,  being  in  fact  equivalent 
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^  his  success,  is  put  to  the  vote  and  decided  by  the  maioritv 

Neither  is  tuere  any  strong  connecting  link  lietween  irctorsofthi 
ent  and  the  former  generation,  for  the  power  of  retailing  impresKs 
IS  raie,  ana  acting'  is  not  amenable  to  description 

«  ?''‘''cism  is  little  more  ihan  aiialtemnt  to  numhe- 

alpha  lieta  without  the  setting  forth  of  anv  particular  whv  or 
wheretore  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  whh  reo-ard  to  \he 
thealie,  where  the  why  and  wherefore  are  difficult  of  application 
IS  ow  I  his  system  of  subordination  does  not,  I  confess  recommeml  ^ 
sdf  to  me,  especially  as  many  of  us  are  not  caXl To’in'urTabite 
«i-ir!  f**'/  conditions  before  making  comparison.  I  cannot  under¬ 
and  why  your  gratitude  to  j'our  host  of  to-day  should  be  at  the  ex 

“  Let  us  eaf  ^  n'rf  ri  ®  ^'c  all  stomach  and  no  heart  ’> 

Let  us  eat  dUfi  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,”  it  seems  to  me  should’ 

be  the  aij  crilic  s  motto  in  theatrical  matters,  where  his  enioyment  is 

entirely  Ucpeiident  on  ephemeral  conditions  ;  but  if  he  is  bire^L? 

he  day  alter,  and  the  day  after  that,  let  him  tax  his  meXry  whh 
the  recollection  of  his  enjoyments.  memory  with 

The  critic  inay  compare  without  finding  it  necessary  to  record  bis 

Witiriesuect' to  If  subjects  of  Ms  comparison. 

With  lespect^  to  the  stage,  however,  as  few  critics  have  safficipiit 

special  knowledge  to  treat  of  _  representation  in  regard  to  technical 
abiiikY,  the  oest  test  or  which  is  the  momentary  etfect  on  the  audience 
or  on  a  series  of  audiences,  he  must  either  confine  his  c,  ilicism  to  a 
retailing  oi  subjective  impressions,  or  look  to  exceptional  opportu 
nil  es  in  order  to  make  any  just  comparison  betweer.W actors' 
Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  ditferent  interpretations  of  one 
no.  I  mean,  as  regards  minutiae,  where  one  rend erino- must  be 
contiasted  directly  with  the  other,  but  with  respect  to  the  broad  con= 
ception  of  the  character  as  the  author  drew  it,  'where  the  critic  is  not 
lampered  by  ignorance  of  dramatic  technique,  but  can  foim  an  inde 
pendent  judgment  for  himself. 

a  of  the  two  renderings  of  that  r^e,  PhMre  which  is 

to  the  French  theatre  what  Hamlet  is  to  the  English  cannot  I  think 

ml  m  indiffefenuV  done  ’  The  ini 

Icn  alyhich  has  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Rachel  and  the  ad- 

enhances  the  difficulties  of  the 
WP  We  are  conservative  in  our  appreciations,  and  what 

e  have  aomired  in  our  youth  is  hallowed  to  us  by  association  so  that 
aie  perhaps  prone  to  be  perfunctory  in  our  judgment  of  th'^  r'sino’ 

fletlSSSTS'?'  Y‘  r  ““  tl  “»  °o  pit  Si 

ail  ie..oiiechon  of  Eachel  as  he  has  seen  her,  if  indeed  he  has  bad 
I  -d  •ifriSddn^T'’  consider  without  prejudice  the  evidence  wffich 
ter  aiid^erse!^^  ’  ^  space  permits,  I  shall  cite  ohap- 

My  purpose  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  to  form  any  comparative  esti- 
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mate  of  the  greatness  of  the  two  actresses.  Ko  !  let  the  admirers  of 
I  Rachel  believe  in  her  ;  let  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  disciples  still  continue 
to  sit  at  her  feet.  This  is  no  concern  of  mine.  All  I  Avish  is  to  con- 
i  sider  which  has  been  most  faithful  to  the  original  conception  of  the 
author. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  I  think,  for  reverting  to  the  Greek  original, 
and  to  the  circumstances  attendant  on  its  production,  wdien  1  cite 
the  following  passages  as  proving  the  existence  of  manifest  errors  of 
fact  in  those  books  to  which  people  anxious  to  be  informed  on  the 
subject  would  naturally  have  recourse.  Alfred  de  ^Musset  speaks  of 
Racine  as  a  poet  Tvho  “  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  translating 
almost  verse  by  verse  the  Plmdra  of  Euripides,”  while  Mr.  Hallam 
calls  Racine’s  play  “  a  more  splendid  work  of  genius  than  the  Greek,” 
and  says  that  “  in  both  tragedies  the  character  of  Phaedra  herself 
throws  into  shade  all  the  others.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  prompt  action  and  extended  character  of 
dramatic  criticism  that  dramatists  are  of  all  authors  most  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  day.  In  any  truly  dramatic  age 
the  drama  has  given  expression  to  the  national  ideas. 

Greek  drama  sprang  from  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in  all  probability 
the  indigenous  religion  of  the  country,  and,  as  it  galhered  develop¬ 
ment,  absorbed  the  creeds  of  the  other  component  tribes,  till  the  very 
form  of  tragedy,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  ^schylus,  had  a  deep 
religious  and  ethnical  signification. 

Given  a  passion  and  an  obstacle,  we  have  the  modern  drama,  says 
’  Alfred  de  Slusset ;  and  so  with  the  Attic  tragedy.  The  prevailing 
\  principle  of  the  Greek  religion  was  harmony  ;  an  act  wrought  in  vio- 
i  lation  of  the  universal  harmony  was  invariably  followed  by  natural 
(  retribution  ;  and  as  the  gods  were  deified  natural  laws,  they  became 
I  the  instruments  of  revenge.  The  mythical  repertory  of  the  Greeks, 

:  bound  up  with  every  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment,  was  taken  to 
)  illustrate  this  broad  principle.  Hence  the  ^schylean  drama  drew 
;  not  so  much  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  as  upon  their  re¬ 
ligious  feelings.  It  excited  not  compassion,  but  awe. 

The  scenic  conditions  contributed  to  the  intensification  of  thiselrect. 

[  Tragedy  was,  we  know,  the  offspring  of  chorus  and  rhapsody  ;  but, 
i  as  the  dramatic  element  was  developed,  the  office  of  the  chorus  de- 
i*  creased  in  importance  till  it  became  nothing  more  than  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  author  and  audience — “an  idealized,”  or  rather  typical, 

1  “  spectator.”  It  w-as  necessary  also  to  the  religious  character  of  tlie 
;  drama  to  merge  the  individuality  of  the  actor.  This  was  effected 
i  partly  by  the  mask,  which  insured  a  suitable  cast  of  countenance, 
though  of  course  not  subject  to  variation  of  expression  ;  partly  b}^  the 
jeothurnus,  which  equalized  the  stature  of  the  actors  ;  and  partly  by 
j padding  the  chest,  which  increased  their  bulk.  Mechanical  contriv- 
jances  were,  for  a  like  purpose,  inserted  in  the  mask,  in  order  to  in- 
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crease  the  power  of  the  voice  ;  so  that  llie  effect  of  these  appliances 
was,  while  doing  away  with  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  actors,  to 
raise  their  natural  powers  to  a  level  more  than  human.  This  mag¬ 
nification  was  necessitated  by  the  vast  size  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
built  to  contain  the  whole  male  population  of  Athens  ;  for,  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  calculation  of  Professor  Donaldson,  the  farthest’ spectator 
must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  yards  from  the  stage. 

Thus  tragic  representation  was  divorced  from  the  circumstances  of 
every-day  life,  which  would  have  been  by  no  means  consonant  with 
the  mythical  and  antique  character  of  "the  ^schylean  drama.  It 
was  also  no  doubt  partly  in  accordance  with  this  feeling,  and  partly 
because  the  contrivances  above  detailed  rendered  rapid  movement  im¬ 
possible,  that  all  action  was  eliminated  from  the  stage  ;  all  delineation 
of  mental  conflict  became  impossible,  and  the  dialogue  was  therefore  ; 
retrospective.  The  archaic  effect  was  also  heisrhtened  by  the  employ-  i 
ment  of  antique  phraseology.  The  representation  of  Greek  tragedy  I 
has  been  likened  to  a  group  of  figures  in  a  frieze,  presented  in  profile 
and  in  a  state  of  semi-quiescence.  De  Quincey'  calls  Attic  tragedy 
“  a  breathing  from  the  world  of  sculpture,”  and  says  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  The  tragic  interest :  The  story  of  the  tragedy 
was  pretty  nearly  involved  and  told  by  the  implication  in  the  tableaux 
ximiits  which  presided  through  the  several  acts,”  expressions  of 
actual  emotion  being  probably  limited  to  such  actions  as  veiling  the 
face,  lying  on  the  ground,  or  conveyed  by  variations  of  the  voice, 
though  these  must  have  been  limited  in  number  if  we  believe  that  the 
dialogue  was  delivered  in  monotone.  Such  was  the  ^schvlean 
drama. 

uEschylus  was  the  father  of  tragedy  ;  Euripides  was  the  last  of  his 
worthy  Greek  descendants.  The  palmy  period  of  the  Attic  drama 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  century  ;  but  short  as  was  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  ^schylus  and  the  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Euripides,  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
world  of  thought.  A  school  of  philosophers  had  arisen  with  Anax¬ 
agoras  at  its  head,  who  promulgated  the  theory  of  an  ideal  principle  in 
connection  with  matter.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  surmise,  but  its 
very  inadequacy  caused  the  disintegration  of  the  harmony  of  Greek 
thought,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Sophists. 
Thus  Euripides  wrote  in  a  transitional  age,  and  his  writings  reflect 
the  changing  colors  of  the  time.  He  has  suffered  much  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Germans  ;  but  the  recent  publica¬ 
tions  of  English  scholars  have  gone  far  to  restore  to  him  his  just  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  authors.  He  has  not  been  appreciated  because  he 
has  not  been  understood.  He  was  the  first  who  made  his  characters  \ 
play  a  sustained  dramatic  part,  and  this  innovation  has  not  been  i 
recognized.  j 

To  quote  Mr.  Browning’s  lines  about  him  :  ? 
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Euripides, 

Well,  I  acknowledge  !  Every  w  rd  is  false 
Looked  close  at ;  but  stand  distant  and  stare  through, 
AlTsabsolute  indubitable  truth, 

Behind  lies— truth  which  only  lies  declare. 


It  is  no  place  here  to  speculate  as  to  his  character  ;  tliough,  from 
the  internal  esridence  of  his  works,  we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  Mr. 
Mahaffy’s  view  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  reflective  mind, 
living  apart  from  the  political  world,  and  untouched  by  its  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  conservative  in  his  views,  but  not  blinded  to  the  social  evils  of 
his  day  ;  halting  half  way  between  religion  and  scepticism  ;  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  crude  mythology  of  his  forefathers,  yet  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  contained  the  germs  of  deep  spiritual  truth.  We  cannot 
wonder  either  if  we  detect  here  and  there  a  vein  of  cynicism.  Pie 
had  seen  Athens  at  the  height  of  her  glory  ;  he  had  watched  her 
gradual  descent  as  her  foundations  were  sapped  by  the  venality  of 
her  administration.  ^  He  had  seen  his  teacher  from  whom  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  his  philosophic  creed,  who  had  taught  him  where  to  look  for 
truth  in  humanity,  sentenced  to  banishment ;  he  had  seen  Pheidias, 
the  greatest  artist  of  that  age  of  art,  haled  to  prison  and  an  earl}^ 
death.  “  The  mournful  stories  of  great  men  rather  prevail,”  is  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  Hippolytus.  But  together  with  this  spec¬ 
ulative  attitude  toward  the  old  religion  of  Athens,  Euripides  appears 
to  have  had  an  earnest  and  practical  desire  to  further  social  reform. 
If  we  compare  the  subject-matter  of  his  plays  with  the  prevailing  de¬ 
fects  of  Athenian  civilization,  we  shall  flnd‘a  more  than  casual  simi¬ 
larity.  He  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  misogynist,  and  there  seems  some 
ground  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  very  favorable  opinion  of  female 
character  as  it  existed  in  his  day.  Still  he  associated  with  Aspasia, 
and  must  have  known  many  highly-cultured  members  of  the  Hetaira 
class,  whose  freedom  from  the  restraints  to  which  respectable  women 
were  subjected  left  them  open  to  the  influences  of  the  time.  Nearly 
all  his  great  characters  are  of  women.  He  seems  to  have  labored  for 
their  emancipation  from  the  stringent  laws  which  made  them  mere 
slaves  of  the  harem,^  while  their  husbands  were  at  liberty  to  gratify 
every  chance  appetite.  He  had  doubtless  additional  motives,  bolh 
m  the  fact  that  this  was  comparatively  untrodden  ground,  and  in 
he  knowledge  that  the  solemn  tragedy  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles 
;iad  already  begun  to  pall.  Euripides  drew  the  character  of  women 
ju  all  their  relations  capable  of  dramatic  treatment  :  he  drew  them 
I  as  they  were  he  drew  them  “as  they  ought  to  have  been  he 
Irew  them  as  mothers,  "wives,  and  daughters  ;  he  drew  them  also  as 
dctims — victims  of  defective  social  organization,  victims  of  divine 
vrath.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  he  really  thought  and 

elt  about  them,  but  doubtless  it  was  some  such  moderate  vievv  iis 
his  : 
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ra  yap  yvvaiKUP  (hnxep?/  TTpo^  upneva^^ 
mv  TCitS  KaKniGLV  ayabal  fienL) pAaL 
pLGoi'ped.'^ 

The  scenic  conditions  bequeathed  to  Euripides  were  not  highly 
favorable  to  the  representation  of  feminine  passions.  The  stately 
movement  and  the  cumbrous  costume  of  the  old  tragedy  consorted 
but  ill  with  the  rapid  alternations  of  woman’s  emotion.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  absence  of  all  action  from  the  scene  furnished  no  field  for  the 
display  of  these  emotions.  Accordingly  Euripides  was  forced  into 
innovations  ;  he  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the  stationaiy  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  scene  while  in  representation,  by  inteiweaving  and  con¬ 
trasting  scene  wdth  scene.  The  three  great  tragedians  W’ere  all  moral 
teachers,  but  w^e  may  make  this  distinction  betw^een  them,  ^schylus 
endeavored  to  educe  moral  consistency  from  the  popular  mythology  ; 
Sophocles  dealt  with  morality  as  necessary,  but  subordinate  to  art  ; 
Euripides  treated  special  questions  of  morality  intimately  connected 
with  his  audience.  Thus  w^e  express  the  superficial  dilference  be- 
tw^een  these  poets  rather  crudely  when  we  say  ^schylus  wrote  to 
please  the  gods,  Sophocles  to  please  himself,  Euripides  to  please  the 
people.  All  Athenian  audience  w^as,  we  know,  possessed  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  critical  acumen,  but,  like  all  audiences,  it  w’as  liable  to 
errors  of  judgment.  It  w^as  necessar^^  for  Euripides,  however,  in  his 
capacity  of  reformer,  to  flatter  its  predilections.  Hence  the  sophisti¬ 
cal  tournaments  and  other  blemishes  by  w^hich  his  plays  are  dis¬ 
figured.  He  flattered  them,  how^ever,  in  another  and  more  laudable 
fashion — by  narrative  passages  containing  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
poetry,  by  contrast  of  costume  and  external  circumstance,  by  a  dis- 
jDlay  of  metrical  skill.  These  characteristics  are  to  be  perceived  in 
the  play  of  Hippolytus,  of  'which  I  wull  now  give  the  plot. 

The  prologue  spoken  by  Yenus  f  consists  of  a  recital  of  the  insults 
offered  her  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  who  lives  in  chaste  and 
mystical  communion  with  Diana.  The  plan  of  her  revenge  follows, 
involving  also  the  death  and  disg’race  of  Phsedra.  In  the  first  scene 
Hippolytus  enters  from  the  chase,  does  acts  of  worship  to  Diana,  but, 
despite  the  warnings  of  his  attendants,  neglects  the  shrine  of  Yenus. 
He  quits  the  scene,  and  Phaedra,  already  enfeebled  by  disease  and  vol¬ 
untary  starvation,  is  brought  on.  Her  nurse  extorts  from  her  the 
secret  of  her  love  for  her  stepson  Hippolytus,  and  her  consequent 
resolve  to  die  ;  then,  under  pretence  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  her 
mistress’s  disease,  she  quits  tlie  scene  in  order  to  divulge  to  Hippoly¬ 
tus  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  thereby  save  the  life  of  Phaedra. 

*  “Difficult  is  the  relation  of  woman  to  man  ; 

The  good  and  ill  are  confused  together. 

And  we  are  haled.” 

t  I  have  employed  Latin  nomenclature  throughout  for  conveniences  of  com¬ 
parison. 
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The  noise  of  Hippolytus  abusing  the  nurse  discloses  to  Pliicdra  this 
act  of  treachery.  Hippolytus  enters,  curses  the  race  of  Avomen,  and 
departs.  Phoedra  then,  imprecating  vengeance  on  her  nurse,  goes  to 
her  death.  Theseus  returns  from  a  visit  to  the  oracle  to  find  his 
wife  hanging  a  corpse,  with  a  letter  clutched  in  her  lingers.  This 
he  reads,  and  discovers  therein  that  Hippolytus  is  accused  of 
having  betrayed  his  father’s  trust,  and  accomplished  b}"  force  the 
object  of  an  unlawful  passion  ;  he  prays  to  Neptune  for  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  Hippol^^tus  appears  to  defend  himself,  but,  being  bound 
by  an  oath  to  the  nurse  not  to  reveal  the  secret,  cannot  convince  his 
father.  Shortly  after  his  exit  a  messenger  enters  with  the  narrative 
of  the  execution  by  Neptune  of  the  vengeance  of  Theseus  ;  and  Hip¬ 
polytus  is  brought  on,  a  palpitating  mass  of  wounds  and  dislocation. 
Diana  comes  from  heaven  to  clear  his  character,  ascribes  the  catas- 
;  trophe  to  Venus,  threatens  in  a  mysterious  way  to  take  vengeance 
I  on  her  by  killing  Adonis,  excuses  herself  for  not  having  interfered, 
as,  in  addition  to  being  afraid  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  it  is  not  eti¬ 
quette  for  one  god  to  thwart  the  desires  of  another,  but  promises  Hip¬ 
polytus  compensation  in  the  shape  of  worship  and  remembrance  ou 
earth.  Hippolytus  then  pardons  his  father,  and  the  play  ends. 

The  motto  of  the  tragedy  is  : 

TLjiaiGiv,  d)  ttgZ,  daLiiOvuv  ^pdoOcii 

which  may  be  translated  : 

We  must  conform  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  gods. 


i.e.,  we  must  not  neglect  to  v/orship  a  deity  because  her  ways  are 
not  our  ways.  Euripides  made  tragedy  descend  from  the  mvstic 
heights  of  fable  where  it  had  reigned  before.  The  misfortunes  of 
Hippolytus  and  Phaedra  are  caused  by  the  petty  jealousy  of  Venus, 
the  meanest  character  in  Euripides’  plays  ;  and  we  find  her  sacrilic- 
ing  an  innocent  woman  for  a  personal  grudge  which  she  has  against 
some  one  else.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  requirements  of 
poetic  justice  were  satisfied  in  other  plays  of  the  tetralogv  with  which 
each  poet  contended  for  the  tragic  prize.‘  It  seems  too  as  if  Euripides 
^  meant  in  some  of  his  tragedies  to  teach  a  lesson  by  arousing  anger 
,  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  against  a  religion  and  a  state  of  society 
I  which  allowed  such  consummations  as  these  to  be  literally  in  conso- 
I  nance  with  the  received  ideas  as  to  piety  and  morality.  I  shall  pres- 
lently  have  occasion  to  say  more  about  the  character  of  Piuc  Ira, 
iand  will  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  theatre  of  Louis  the 
;  Fourteenth  and  Racine’s  play  of  Priedre. 

,  ^  It  is  characteristic  of  tiie  history  of  France  -that  the  changes,  po- 
ijiitical  and  religious,  which  it  has  undergone,  have  been  supported 
jonly  by  insignificant  minorities.  It  has  been  agilated  for  a  brief  space 
iby  startling  revolutions,  soon  to  relapse  into  quiescence  under  a 
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strong  hand.  The  revival  of  classic  literature  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  while,  in  other  countries,  it  sank  deep  enough 
to  create  the  desire  and  the  means  of  religious  reform,  took  no  deep 
root  in  France,  but  served  only  to  beautity  and  render  attractive  the 
existing  tenets  and  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  times  of  which 
I  write,  the  simple  faith  of  Loyola  and  Xavier  was  no  more  ;  religion 
had  been  subordinated  to  a  lust  for  political  power  ;  and  the  clf^ely 
knit  body  of  the  Jesuits  ruled,  to  the  exclus  on  of  the  lay  nobility. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  had  divorced  the  interests  of  the  land  proprietoVs 
from  their  estates,  and  they,  splendid  satellites  forsooth,  danced  at¬ 
tendance  upon  minister  and  monarch.  So,  when  the  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  of  the  Fronde  were  agitating  Paris,  and  the  more  sensible  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nobility  had  bes^im  to  see  that  they  were  sacrificinsr  their 
real  interests  for  a  few  gaudy  ornaments  and  decorations,  no  real 
fusion  betwixt  the  discontented  nobles  and  the  oppressed  people 
could  be  created,  and  a  little  seasonable  suppleness  on  the  part  of 
Mazarin  gained  the  victory.  These  circumstances,  however,  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  perhaps  the  most  splendid  circle  of  courtiers  that 
Europe  has  ever  seen.  Lord  yied  with  lord  in  magnificence,  and  a 
man  was  happy  if  the  splendor  of  \n^fete  was  the  current  topic  of  a 
few  passing  days.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  patronage 
of  the  theatre  should  be  in  yogue,  and  that  dramatic  representation 
should  play  a  part  in  the  general  pageant  of  the  times. 

At  Athens  every  citizen  had  an  interest  in  political  theories,  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  popularity  of  wEich  meant  life  or  death  to  his  slate. 
But  at  Paris  the  political  existence  of  the  citizen  was  no  more. 
Both  Euripides  and  Racine  wrote  in  a  time  of  war.  In  the  former 
case,  the  war  was  one  which  imperilled  the  suprtmac}'  of  Athens, 
and  thp  city  had  a  yoice  in  the  condemnation  or  otherwise  of  the 
generals.  In  the  latter  case,  the  wars  of  France  v;eie  for  the  most 
part  carried  on  beyond  her  borders,  and  were  the  fruit  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth’s  ambitious  designs,  in  which  the  people  had  no  further 
interest  than  having  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  royal  treasury. 
The  court  and  the  people  lived  as  it  vrere  in  separate  kingdoms  ;  the 
one  was  occupied  with  petty  intrigues,  dreams  of  unh^ersal  conquest, 
and  the  champicTnship  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  the  other  dragged  on 
uneventful  lives  in  servile  penury.  It  has  been  said  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  France  were  developed  during  this  reign  l\y  distant  expe¬ 
ditions  and  colonization  ;  but  these  w^ere  the  result  chiefly  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  Jesuitical  enterprise,  and  did  not  affect  the  masses.  The 
empire  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  might  be  compared  with  his  summer 
palace  at  Versailles.  It  was  no  natural  growth,  it  was  a  splendid 
excrescence.  Like  that  costly  paradise,  it  was  built  with  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  people  :  gold,  won  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  was  torn 
from  them  and  bartered  for  foreign  wares.  It  was  not  French  in 
character,  and  F  ranee  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  As  Louis  tore  up 
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the  bills  of  the  expenditure  on  Versailles,  so  he  refused  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  his  unceasing  warfare.  He  saw  at  last  it  was  a 
mistake,  hut  not  till  his  palace  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments, 
and  his  country  of  its  wealth  and  its  defenders. 

Of  this  vainglorious  folly  of  Versailles  classic  tragedy  may  be  said 
to  have  become  a  part.  Owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Kichelieu,  and 
in  its  early  days  supported  by  his  munificence,  the  theatre,  when 
Louis  stepped  into  the  place  of  general  patron,  fell  under  his  ilo- 
minion.  The  most  constant  of  actors  himself  in  the  realities  of  life, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  mimic  triumphs  of  the  stage.  The  mighty 
monarch  who  would  take  his  tent  for  a  few  weeks  into  the  plains  of 
Flanders,  and  call  the  expedition  a  campaign — w^ho  would  make  a 
journey  to  a  tottering  city  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  credit  of 
having  forced  it  to  capitulate,  who  w^as  head  of  spiritual  France, 
king  of  secular  France,  and  arbiter  of  Europe — did  not  disdain  to 
point  the  dramatic  criticism  of  his  court.  As  the  literature  of 
Greece  was  chained  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Rome,  so  in  later  times 
it  played  lacquey  to  the  majesty  of  the  French  king.  His  approval 
was  surticient  to  insure  the  success  of  Racine’s  comedy,  which  had 
previously  been  hissed.  A  few  rhymes  of  flattery  to  him  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  were  worth  a  yearly  pension  to  Racine  of  600?.  ;  and  that 
worthy  tragedian  himself  w^as  never  more  happy  than  wdiile  reading 
his  royal  master  to  sleep.  Racine  had,  however,  no  lasting  hold  upon 
his  audience  ;  a  court  cabal  banished  Pliedre  from  the  stage  fora 
year  in  favor  of  the  composition  of  a  wretched  dramatic  hack.  Ho 
retired  for  fifteen  3^ears  from  theatrical  life,  disgusted  with  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  his  compatriots,  and  when  at  length  he  returned  he  could 
only  gain  a  hearing  in  the  particular  clique  to  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  belonged.  Every  circumstance  under  wdiich  he  wuote 
was  calculated  to  cramp  the  free  exercise  of  imaginative  intellect. 
The  Academ3%  wdio  haggled  over  particular  expressions  like  fish¬ 
wives  at  market,  and  wrote  long  treatises  upon  the  immoralit^^  of  the 
conjunction  “  car,”  called  upon  him  to  obe}"  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules, 
founded  upon  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  xVristotle,  which  have 
ever  since  formed  the  creed  of  French  tragedians  until  M.  Victor 
Hugo  had  the  courage  to  trample  it  under  foot.  For  the  most  part 
he  drew  his  subjects  from  a  material  which  awakened  but  little  in¬ 
terest  even  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  courtiers  who  frequented 
the  theatre.  ”  Quod  tempore  antiquum  videtur,  id  iucongruitale  est 
maxime  novum.”  The  subject  was  Greek,  and  the  form  was  quasi- 
:  Greek  ;  but  for  the  Greek  thought,  for  the  Greek  theatre,  for  Greece 
I  itself,  were  substituted  France  and  the  court  intrigues  of  an  idle  and 
i  self-seeking  nobility.  Racine  felt  that  it  was  not  a  reproduction,  but 
j  rather  a  rehabilitation,  of  the  Greek,  that  was  required.  He  had 
[already  had  a  warning  as  to  the  too  literal  rendering  of  classic  matter 
!  into  French  in  the  ill-success  of  his  Britaimicus ;  and  Racine  was 
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peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  failure  v»itli  which  the  irony  of  fate  so 
often  embittered  his  triumpiis.  He  brought  his  peculiar  gifts  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  “  Persorine,”  says  St.  Simon  of  him 
in  his  private  character,  “  u’avait  plus  de  funds  d’esprit,  ni  plus 
agreablement  tourne  :  rien  du  poete  dans  son  commerce,  et  lout  de 
riionnete  homme.”  This  may  in  part  be  applied  to  him  as  an 
author.  His  perseverance,  his  common-sense,  his  gifts  of  pleasing 
and  facile  expression,  rising  from  time  to  time  to  genuine  power,  and 
lastly  his  unaffected  and  religious  conscientiousness  rendered  him 
especially  fitted  for  the  task  of  adaptation,  or  rather  re-creation. 
While  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  outward  characteristics  of 
Greek  tragedy,  he  endowed  his  composition  with  that  simplicity 
which  makes  a  true  work  of  art  always  modern.  Despite  the  won¬ 
derful  skill  of  his  verse,  he  employed  a  very  limited  vocabulary.  We 
are  remiuded  by  Boileau’s  words,  “  II  n’y  a  en  effet  dans  les  vers  de 
M.  Racine  aucun  teime  qui  ne  soit  common  et  fort  usite,”  of  the 
question  put  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  while  witnessing  an  adaptation 
from  one  of  Racine’s  plays  :  “  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always 
talk  to  be  understood?  'Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this 
play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.  ”  But  the  concessions  which 
Racine  made  to  the  requirements  of  modern  civilization  will  best  be 
seen  from  the  plot  of  the  play  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  controversy  between  Schlegel  and  La  Harpe  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Greek  and  French  plays,  we_  may 
say  that  the  former  is  wrong  in  treating  Racine’s  play  as  inferior  to 
the  Greek  in  proportion  as  it  varies  from  it,  and  in  failing  to  perceive 
the  different  aim  of  the  French  author  ;  w'hile  La  Harpe  is  of  course 
absurd  in  such  statements  as  ‘’On  dirait  que  toutes  les  fois  qiie  Ra¬ 
cine  se  sert  de  ce  qu’un  autre  a  fait,  c’est  pour  monlrer  comment  il 
fallait  faire  and  “Racine  a  partout  siibstitue  les  plus^  graodes 
beautes  aux  plus  grands  defants.”  Again,  the  question  whether 
Phedre  is  a  legitimate  character  as  Racine  drew  her — that  is,  to  at¬ 
tract  sympathy — is  hardly  relevant  ;  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  such  a  platitude  as  "^that  to  excuse  a  crime  and  to  excuse  the 
person  who  commits  it  are  leniencies  of  very  different  degrees  of 
morality.  Racine  had  the  disadvantage  of  an  inferior  language,  an 
unrepresentative  audience,  and  a  material  which  was  in  no  way  an 
historical  element  of  the  society  of  his  day.  The  first  two  evils  he 
was  obliged  to  stomach  as  best  he  might,  but  the  last  he  endeavored 
to  remedy  with  considerable  ingenniW.  He  seems  to  have  made  aa 
estimate  in  his  own  mind  of  the  conception  and  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  his  audience  had  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to  have 
colored  his  subject  accordingly.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more 
skilful  than  his  preservation  of  the  determining  influences  of  the 
Greek  gods  without  a  display  of  such  anachronistic  feeling  as  to 
amount  to  apparent  incongiuily.  He  appears  to  have  conveyed  the 
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idea  of  a  presiding  deity  chiefly  by  passages  of  reference  and  descrip¬ 
tion — some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  hispla^^ — which  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  action  of  the  play,  or  concern  a  person¬ 
age  who  has  finally  quitted  the  scene.  The  stage  Tliesee,  however, 
hardly  realizes  one’s  conception  of  the  hero  of  the  mythical  exploits 
with  which  he  credits  himself  on  his  first  entry.  A  man  must  be 
very  great  to  blow  his  own  trumpet,  but  I  suppose  Thesee  is  not 
Theseus. 

The  impossibility  of  representing  divine  agency  on  the  stage  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  several  important  modifications  of  the  sto!y,"as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  at  *^lh’ezene, 
whither  Phedre  had  originally  banished  HippoU^te,  and  where  she 
herself  has  now  been  brought  by  tlie  desire  of  Thesee. 

.  In  the  first  act  we  are  made  acquainted  with  Hippoiyte’s  love  for 
Aricie  (sole  survivor  of  a  house,  the  bitterest  of  his  father’s  political 
enemies),  the  condition  of  Phedre,  and  her  resolve  to  die.  Phedre 
then  confesses  to  her  nurse  CEnone  her  unlawful  love  for  Hippolyte. 

a^  es._w0^eL  an.n.ounces  ^lie  deatli  or  Thesee  and  the  consequent 
anarchy  at  Athens.  Thereupon  (Enone  exhorts  Phedre  to  live,  in 
order  that  her  children  may  benefit  by  her  political  influence,  and 
suggests  that  her  love  is  now  only  "“an  ordinary  passion.”  To 
these  arguments  Phedre  yields. 

Act  ii.— After  a  love  scene  between  Aricie  and  Hippolyte,  Phedre 
seeks  her  stepson’s  presence  and  declares  her  passion  ;  he  receives  it 
in  silence.  Then  with  remorseful  frenzy  she  throws  herself  upon 
him,  and  adjures  hjm  to  kill  her.  An  announcement  of  the  election 
of  the  son  of  Thesee  and  Phedre  to  the  Athenian  crown  concludes 
this  act. 

I  Act  i77.— Phedre  commissions  (Enone  to  bribe  Hippolyte  to  love 
jWith  the  offer  of  the  Athenian  crown,  but  the  nurse  speedily  returns 
;with  the  news  that  Thesee  lives  and  has  arrived  at  Trezene,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  persuades  Phedre  to  allow  her  to  slander  Hippolyte  to  his 
father.  Thesee  returns,  and  Phedre  rouses  his  suspicions  by  an 
|3nigmatical  speech  ;  but  Hippolyte,  not  choosing  to  defile  his  lips 
with  the  odious  secret,  refuses  an  explanation,  and,  incredulous  of 
Phedre’s  evil  intentions,  resolves  to  gain  his  father’s  sanction  to  his 
narriage  with  Aricie. 

(Enone  has  already  accused  Hippolyte  to  his  father  of 
i  passion  for  Phedre  and  of  a  “  projet  audacieux”  “  pour  parvenir  au 
out  de  ses  noires  amours,”  adducing  as  proof  his  sword. 

A  scene  follows  between  father  and  son,  in  which  Hippolyte  is 
met  with  the  accusation  of  his  alleged  crime,  but  he  protests  his 
nnocence  and  confesses  his  love  for  Aricie.  But  neither  this  nor 
iis  vague  hints  of  Phedre’s  infidelity  gain  the  credence  of  Thesee, 
vho  calls  on  Neptune  for  vengeance,  and  banishes  Hippolyte  from 
lis  native  land.  Remorse  now  prompts  Phedre  to  confes.s  her  guilt, 
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but  her  jealousy,  aroused  by  the  disclosure  of  Iii])polyle’s  love, 
cheeks  the  o’ood  impulse.  (Enone  endeavors  to  palliate  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  sin  with  blasphemous  remarks  about  the  domestic  life  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  but  the  latter  lurus  upon  her,  and  accuses  her  of  having  been 
the  author  of  all  her  ’svoes.  QSnoue  quits  her  presence  to  seek  self- 
destruction. 

Act  V. — Hippolyte  persuades  Aricie  to  fly  with  liim,  and  she, 
though  still  respecting  her  lover’s  secret,  further  unsettles  the  mind 
of  Thesee.  The  narrative  of  Hippoiyte’s  death  now  follows,  and 
JPhedre,  aher  drinking  the  poisoned  cup,  confesses  her  guilt  and 


dies. 

Racine  knew  that  the  vu'rgin  Rippolytus  would  not  gain  much 
sympathy  from  the  gallant  Frenchman  ;  he  knew  also  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  the  gods  with  the  direct  action  of  the  play  w'ould 
verge  on  absurdity  ;  he  was  therefore  constrained  to  the  invention 
of  Aricie,  whose  moderate  and  lawful  love  would  contrast  with  the 
violent  and  illegal  passion  of  Phedre.  Hippohde,  too,  deprived  of 
the  chaste  fellowship  of  Diana,  would  have  hardly  conformed  to  the 
poet’s  ideas  of  dramatic  symmetry.  Thus  vve  may  note  the  following 
innovations  as  introduced  by  the  French  author  : 

1.  The  substitution  of  Phedre  for  Hippolyte  as  the  principal  char¬ 
acter.  The  change  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  tragedy. 

2.  The  amplification  of  the  political  background. 

3.  The  invention  of  Aricie  and  her  love  for  Hippolyte. 

4.  The  personal  declaration  by  Phedre  to  Hippolyte  of  her  love 
for  him.  This  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  tragedy  Hippolyius  of 


Seneca. 

5.  The  various  incidents  wdiich  contribute  to  the  justification  of 
the  character  of  Phedre,  to  be  noted  hereafter. 

6.  The  postponement  of  Phedre’s  suicide. 

7.  The  display  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Phedre  on  learning  of 
the  love  of  Hippolyte  for  Aricie  which  forms  the  motive  of  the 
fourth  act. 

8.  The  confession  by  PhMre  of  her  crimes,  taken  from  Seneca. 

9.  The  omission  of  the  revolting  display  of  the  bodies  of  Phedre 
and  Hippolyte,  justified  in  the  Greek  play  by  the  size  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  action,  of  the  production  of 
striking  effects. 

•  Let  us  return  for  a  moment,  before  we  analyze  the  character  of 
Phedre,  to  the  Greek  Phaedra. 

We  ma}^  be  justified,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  without  disre-  ; 
spect  to  the  Greek  author,  in  failing  to  perceive  the  dramatic  justice  : 
of  the  Hippolytm.  We  may  feel  that  the  punishment  of  Hippolytiis  | 
is  out  of  proportion  to  his  crime  ;  that  Phaedra,  who  is  represented  i 
both  by  Yenus  and  the  chorus  as  an  illustrious  woman,  has  done 
nothing  to  merit  her  awful  fate.  Euripides  felt  this  too,  and  put  the 
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traditional  presiding  influence  of  the  deity  into  a  somewhat  bold  and 
abrupt  form  in  order  to  justify  her.  But  Plisedra  is  a  secondary 
character,  whose  office  is  to  furnish  justification  for  the  diatribes  of 
Hippolytus  against  womankind  in  general.  If  it  is  true  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  characters  in  Greek  drama  that  they  are  drawn  with  little  light 
and  shade,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  secondary  characters.  Forex- 
ample,  compare  Medea  and  Phaedra,  handed  dowm  to  us  as  having 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  on  account  of  their  unquali¬ 
fied  wickedness,  and  w^e  shall  find  that  justificatory  passages  are  few 
in  the  Hippolytus  compared  with  the  other  tragedy,  xilthough  the 
poet  introduced  some  touches  of  pathos  in  the  character  of  Phaedra, 
such  as  her  love  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  they  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  qualified  with  more  selfish  expressions  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  her  owr  good  name.  She  appears  also  to  have 
inherited  something  of  the  brute,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
amours  of  her  mother  Pasiphae.  The  aim  of  Euripides  appears  to 
have  been  to  represent  Phaedra  as  an  object  of  horror  ;  he  has  invested 
her  with  none  of  the  characteristics  which  are  wont  to  aw^aken  sym¬ 
pathy.  No  doubt  he  was  aware  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  interest 
fixed  on  Hippolytus,  Phaedra’s  character  must  be  made  persistently 
unsympathetic.  The  scenic  conditions,  too,  as  I  have  before  ex¬ 
plained,  did  not  allow  of  the  delicate  shading  of  character  wdiich  a 
modern  poet  would  have  adopted  in  such  a  case.  Phaedra  is  never 
flattered  with  a  gleam  of  hope  ;  she  comes  on  the  stage  prepared  to 
die  ;  and  her  every  action  shows  that,  unless  slie  can  conquer  her  pas¬ 
sion,  her  death  is  inevitable.  Her  promptness  of  action  shows  that 
her  mind  is  made  up.  The  crime  which  she  really  commits  is  the 
betrayal  of  her  secret.  The  intention  of  Euripides  was,  as  I  have 
said,  to  present  her  as  an  object  of  horror  ;  she  is  almost  at  the  point 
of  death  w^hen  she  is  brought  on  the  stage  ;  disease  and  famine  have 
wasted  her  face,  the  chorus  frequently  call  attention  to  her  horrible 
appearance  ;  she  raves  under  the  influence  of  Venus  ;  she  recounts 
how  her  ancestors  have  been  tiie  victims  of  that  goddess  ;  she  de¬ 
scribes^  how  she  has  wrestled  with  her  rising  passion,  but  she  now 
recognizes  it  as  inevitable  ;  she  feels  it  gaining  the  mastery  over  her  ; 
she  niust  silence  it  by  death  ;  she  betrays  her  secret  ;  she  is  advised 
to  yield  and  live,  but  such  mean  counsel  she  rejects  with  scorn  ;  her 
nur^  plays  traitor  ;  and  Phasdra  turns  on  her,  blasting  her  with  a 
terrific  curse,  and,  having  uttered  mingled  sentiments  about  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  children,  and  herself,  leaves  the  stage  to  die.  She  is  dis¬ 
covered,  when  the  folding  doors  are  opened,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
that  falsely  accuses  Hippolytus.  She  perjures  herself  with  her  latest 
breath.  Such  a  crime  as  this  is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  modern  sen¬ 
timent.  La  Harpe  expresses  his  horror  at  the  deed  veiy  forcibly 
when  he  says  :  “  Ainsi  la  mort,  qui  est  pour  tous  les  homines  le 
moment  de  repentir,  a  ete  pour  Phedre  le  moment  d’uu  dernier 
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(Time.”  The  deed,  liowever,  must  not  be  judged  allogcUier  from 
modern  slcindpoint.  It  was  not  a  crime  to  piactise  deceit  in  Attic 
times  :  to  break  one's  oath  was  sacrilege,  but  a  Greek  was  bound  by 
the  words,  not  bj^  the  spirit,  of  his  promise.  Hippol^dus  keeps  liis 
oath,  but  because  it  is  so  worded  that  he  cannot  escape.  To  deceive 
your  enemy  and  keep  your  oath  w’as,  for  a  Greek,  the  triumph  of 
diplomacy  and  patriotism.  But  the  last  act  of  Phaedra,  regard  it  how 
you  will,  bears  testimony  to  her  unalterable  strength  of  purpose. 

Such  is  Phtndra  :  her  will  and  her  passions  .are  strong,  but  her 
body  is  weak,  and  that  is  the  slave  of  heaven.  Where  she  chiefly  ex¬ 
hibits  strength  is  in  her  power  of  repression.  She  relaxed  once,  and 
the  momentary  weakness  was  fraught  vdth  woe  to  her  and  to  her 
good  name.  Euripides  iutensifles  the  horror  of  her  personality  by  an 
insistence  on  the  loathsome  features  of  her  illness.  He  intensifies  this 
effect  by  the  contrast  which  he  has  so  pointedly  made  between  her 
first  entry  and  that  of  Hippolytus,  coming  as  he  does  girt  with  his 
hunting  apparel  and  bearing  fresh  flowers  from  the  dewy  woods,  his 
face  ah  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  healthful  chastity.  Euripides  de¬ 
prives  Phsedra  of  all  sympathetic  opialities  by  giving  her  no  gleam  of 
hope  that  the  object  of  her  passion  wiU  be  realized,  nor  does  she  her¬ 
self  desire  it.  The  expression  of  lier  love  itself  is  without  tenderness, 
for  in  treating  of  the  love  of  man  and  wmman  the  Greeks  laid  less 
stress  upon  its  intellectual  than  upon  its  animal  features. 

I  have  said  that  Phedre  is  the  French  Hamlet.  What  I  meant  was 


that  both  these  characters  furnish  the  quick  transitions  from  emotion 
to  emotion  which  make  a  good  acting  character  (Voltaire  called 
Phedre  the  te/),  and  that  these  transitions  proceed  from  a  reluctance 
to  perform  a  certain  action  enjoined  them.  There,  however,  the  re¬ 
semblance  ends  :  with  Hamlet,  this  reluctance  proceeds  from  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional  activity  which  presents  to  him  in  detail  the 
consequences  of  that  action  ;  w’ith  Phedre  it  is  caused  partly  from  a 
want  of  courage  to  take  the  necessary  step,  partly  from  the  hope 
that  something  will  occur  to  change  the  face  of  events.  Phedre  is  a 
good  acting  part  ;  the  Greek  Phaedra  wmuld  have  by  no  means  ful¬ 
filled  the  dramatic  conditions  of  the  modern  stage,  or  even  of  the 
ancient  as  the  Medea  did.  I  have  pointed  out  how  the  Greeks  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  a  monotone  in  acting,  consonant  wuth  the  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  antagonistic  to  the  predominance  of  the  individual 
actor,  and  caused  by  the  machinery  employed  to  magnify  the  per¬ 
son  and  voice  of  the  performer  so  as  to  accord  with  the  vast  ness  of 
the  theatre.  On  the  French  stage,  however,  there  w^ere  no  such  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  actor  was  predominant  and  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  play,  nor  was  there  any  chorus  to  break  the  contact  between 
author  and  audience.  There  was  no  religious  feeling  to  create  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  tide  over  the  unattractive 
passages  of  necessary  “business.”  The  actor,  or  the  author  in 
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proxy,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  audience.  He  must  bo  provided 
with  varied  scenes  and  varied  emotions  to  enable  him  to  display  his 
diiferent  powers  :  “  the  breathing  from  the  world  of  sculpture”  was 
iiiipossii)le  now.  There  must  be  no  cessation  in  the  action  ;  the 
v/hole  drama  must  be  replete  with  modern  sentiment  ;  the  broad 
contrasts  of  the  (rreek  must  be  modified  to  the  subtler  refinements  of 
modern  art.  ^  Compassion  must  take  the  place  of  horror,  and  love 
must  be  written  in  accents  of  tenderness.  Such  a  revolution  did 
iiacine  work  in  the  character  of  Phedre,  whom  he  now  made  the 
central  personage  of  the  piece. 

The  status  of  woman  had  altered  since  the  Attic  age.  Homan 
Catholicism  and  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  had  inculcated  a  rev¬ 
erence  for  her  ;  and  these  were  the  last  of  those  chivalrous  days  in 
which  her  love  had  urged  the  flower  of  knighthood  to  do  battle  for 
her  sake.  The  heroism  of  the  weaker  sex  during  the  stirrin^^  times 
of  the  Fronde,  the  power  they  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  p'olitical 
intrigue,  the  influence  of  the  king’s  mistresses,  the  courteous  hearing* 
of  the  monarch  himself  toward  them,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
misfortunes  and  death  of  the  exiled  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  who 
had  taken  the  rival  tragedians,  Racine  and  Corneille,  under  her  winf** 

4  -4- 1  ^  i.  *  •  in  her  honor,  rendered  Louis  the  Foiir- 

teenth  s  contemporaries  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  worth  of  woman, 
bo,  if  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides  had  stirred  the  resentment  even  of  the 
slavish  wives  of  Athens,  Racine  must  make  considerable  chano’es  in 
that  chararcter  before  it  conformed  to  the  enlightened  ideas  of  his 
time  He  modernized  and  he  humanized  her  ;  she  is  no  lonc^er 
as  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  her  in  his  fine  lines,  ®  ' 


Half  a  woman  made  with  half  a  god. 


“  Ce  sont  les  entrailles  d’une  maratre,  qui  s’emeuvent  a  I’aspect  d’up 
beau  jeune  homme.” 

It  Will  be  seen  that  Racine  sacrifices  a  great  deal  in  order  to  ex^ 
ciise  the  crimes  of  Phaedra  and  render  her  sympathetic.  He  displays 
her  as  a  wife  outragpd  by  the  infidelity  of  her  husband  ;  he  makes 
her  credit  the  news  of  his  death,  which  is  announced  b3^  a  messeno*er 
in  a  circumstantial  manner,  so  that  sue  believes  that  no  obstacle  ex¬ 
ists  between  her  and  the  object  of  her  passion,  except  the  bar  of 
relationship,  which  Racine  takes  care  that  (Enone  should  explain  is 
only  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  sentimental  scruples.  With  a 
like  object  the  repulsive  details  of  her  personal  apnearance  are  not 
insisted  on,  and  her  madness  is  modified.  Tiie  amours,  too  of  her 
mother  are  all  but  ignored. 

The  political  background  ii  painted  more  clearly  in  order  tliat  her 
love  for  her  son  may  serve  the  distinct  purpose  of  placing  Jiiiu  on 
the  throne.  The  hint  of  her  maternal  affection  is  taken  fioin  tiie  ' 
Ureek  play,  and  made  the  keynote  of  her  character.  Her  e.vcuse  for 
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speaking  to  Hippolyte  is  that  she  wishes  to  intercede  with  him  for 
her  son. 

Souvenez-vous  d’un  fils  qui  n’espere  qu’en  vous 

are  the  words  with  which  QSnone  restores  her  failing  courage.  She 
begins  the  interview  with  pleading  for  her  child.  But  the  likeness 
of  Hippolyte  to  his  father  strikes  her,  and  the  tide  of  uncontrollable 
love  sweeps  over  her  soul.  In  vain  she  tries  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  is  this  likeness  to  Thesee  which  is  the  cause  of  her  tenderness. 
The  dam  is  burst,  the  waters  are  out,  and  the  dreadful  truth  leaps 
forth  : 

La  veuve  de  Thesee  ose  aimer  Hippolyte. 

This  personal  declaration  by  Phedre  of  her  passion,  contrasting  as 
it  does  with  the  reserve  of  Phaedra,  has  been  censured.  It  however 
accords  with  the  impetuous  character  of  Phedre,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  vulgarizing  her.  It  is  the  scene  on  which  hinges  the 
whole  play,  and  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ever  written.  Phedre 
almost  justifies  herself  by  offering  her  breast  to  the  sword,  and  Hip¬ 
polyte  for  the  first  time  displays  his  true  character  by  casting  that 
sword  from  him  as  a  thing  defiled. 

Kacine  has  managed  very  skilfully  to  relegate  the  action  of  the 
play  to  this  particular  scene.  To^  the  audience  the  true  characters 
of  the  dramatis  personm  are  disclosed,  but  to  Phaedra  the  silence  of 
Hippolyte  is  ambiguous.  He  is  savage,  she  says,  like  his  mother,  the 
Amazon,  and  cannot  love.  (Enone,  too,  despairs  and  counsels  flight, 
but  Phedre  cannot  fly.  At  the  very  word  she  rouses  herself  to  fur¬ 
ther  effort. 

m 

Et  Tespoir,  malgre  moi,  e’est  glisse  dans  mon  coeur, 

Toi-meme  rappellant  ina  force  defaillante, 

Et  mon  ame  deja  sur  mes  levres  errante. 

She  hopes.  Hippolyte  does  not  know  how  to  love,  she  says. 

(Enone,  il  pent  quitter  cet  orgueil  qui  te  Llesse. 

That  ‘‘te’’  is  a  fine  dramatic  touch,  and  indicates  an  important 
feature  of  Phedre’s  character,  viz.,^  to  shirk  responsibility.  She 
forgets  her  former  excuse  for  her  interview  with  Hippolyte,  the 
good  of  her  son.  She  cannot  rule  ;  her  energy  is  absorbed  by  her 
fatal  passion.  She  bids  CEnone  bribe  Hippolyte  with  the  crown  of 
Athens.  But  she  excuses  the  change  of  feeling  : 

II  instruira  mon  flis  dans  Part  de  commander, 

Peut-etre  il  voudra  bien  lui  tenir  lieu  de  pere. 

CEnone  has  hardly  left  when  she  returns  with  the  news  that  Thesee 
is  ali^e  and  in  the  country.  Phedre  is  overwhelmed  ;  she  fears  the 
wrath  of  Thesee,  but  excuses  her  fear  with  the  rernark  that  she  is 
not  a  hardened  sinner,  and  cannot  rest  with  a  guilty  conscience. 
Death  is  inevitable. 
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Mourons  !  do  t»mt  d'horrenrs  qii'iin  trepas  me  delivro  I 
uii  malheiir  ei  ^■r£lll;l  rp.ie  do  cesser  do  vivrc 
Lci  inort  aux  malhenreux  ne  cause  point  d’clfroi. 

The  prolixity  of  the  announceiiient  betrays  her  infirmity  of  resolu¬ 
tion.  bho  laments  the  liarfi  lot  of  iier  ciiildren,  and  a  few  words 
from  (Enone  suffice  to  draw  from  her  the  exclamation  that  as  re¬ 
gards  Hippolyte, 


I  Je  le  vois  coinmc  im  monstre  cffroyable  a  rncs  yciix. 

!  A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  but  in, accord  with  her  character. 

:  (Enone  suggests  that  she  should  slander  Hippolyte,  but  from  this 
i  her  better  nature  revolts. 

Moi  !  que  j’ose  opprimcr  et  uoircir  1 ’innocence! 

Her  maternal  feelings  are  again  worked  upon  by  (Enone,  and  her 
morality  is  quenched  by  the  appearance  of  her  husband  ;  thoimh 
even  then  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  pronounce' the  wicked  words. 
8he  throws  out  a  dark  hint,  and  quits  the  scene.  But  scarcely  has 
(Enone  poisoned  the  father’s  mind  against  the  son,  and  Tbesee  prayed 
to  Neptune  for  Hippolyle’s  destruction,  when  remorse  drives  Phedj’e 
upon  the  stage  lo  confess  her  crime.  There,  however,  she  learns 
that  the  heart  of  Hippr>lyte  has  been  conquered  bj^  another  than  her¬ 
self  ;  and  again  her  good  resolves  are  swept  aw^ay. 


Hippolyte  eft  teiisible  et  ne  sent  rien  pour  moi, 

she  exclaims— “  moi  !”— jealously.  She  pictures  to  herself  the  in¬ 
nocent  love,  rival  of  her  guilty  passion,  which  now  bursts  upon  her 
in  all  its  native  hideousness.  It  is  now  that  she  first  really  recon- 
ffiles  her  mind  willi  the  idea  of  death.  She  has  no  more  hope  now. 
The  meeting  with  IVImos  on  tiiat  aw'ful  throne  of  justice  is  presaged 
by  her  in  grand  reaiistic  lines.  One  feels  it  will  ’ be  a  meetino-  be- 
tw^een  a  father  and  a  daughter.  There  is  still,  how^ever,  a  feelmy  of 
irritation  in  her  mind,  whicli  a  blasphemous  speech  from  (Enone 
calls  into  words.  She  turns  upon  her  old  nurse.  Her  fidelity  is 
forgotten  ;  but  the  indiscriminate  nature  of  her  friendship  is  re¬ 
membered.  It  is  (Enone  wdio  is  the  cause  of  her  evils.  The  Phedre 
of  Racine  has  no  independence  of  character.  This  act  of  justice 
done,  and  Hippolyte  dead,  Phedre,  with  the  poison  of  Medea  sap- 
confesses  her  crimes  and  dies  ;  and  Thesee,  sinking  his 
political  feud  in  regret  for  his  son,  adopts  her  to  whom  Hippolyte  has 
pledged  his  love. 

Phedre  is  a  w^eak,  emotional  woman,  full  of  excuses  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  which  she  has  no  strength  to  forego.  Sympathy 
IS  awakened  for  her,  because  infirmity  of  will  renders  possible,  and 
^  furnishes  an  excuse  for,  a  passion  seeming  unlawful  only  in  name, 
rrom  time  to  time  slie  is  buo3"ed  up  with  the  hope  of  realizing  her 
object,  but  no  sooner  are  these  hopes  raised  than  they  are  dashed 
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a2ciin  to  tlie  ground.  Por  a  wliiio  slic  resists  llie  disclosure  of  her 
secret,  but  vvlien  a  chink  is  once  made  in  the  barrier  of  her  con¬ 
science  her  whole  morality  oozes  through,  and  she  is  tossed  hither 
and  thither  hy  currents  of  emotion,  while  the  broad  flood  bears  her 
on  to  desl ruction. 

The  whole  part  is  one  in  v/bicli  realistic  representation  of  physi¬ 
cal  horror  and  moral  depravity  should  pia}"  a  lesser  part  than  that 
quality  which  Aified  de  3iusset  describes  as  “  ce  qui  vient  du  cceur'’ 
et  “  va  au  cceur”— pathos,  sympathy,  human  nature,  or  whatever 
you  care  to  call  it.  The  interest  of  the  audience  is  centred  in  the 
woman,  not  in  the  crime.  Tlie  sense  of  her  struggle  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  secret  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  the  agent,  and  her 
want  of  steady  purpose  becomes  a  natural  accompaniment.  Her  fall 
may  be  likened  to  the  fall  of  a  man  from  a  loity  tower  :  she  clutches 
first  at  one  projection  and  then  at  another.  lien  she  reaches  the 
ground  she  is  dead  :  but  her  features  retain  their  human  mould, 
when  the  body  of  Phyedra  is  a  shapeless  mass  like  one  who  has  been 
hurled  from  heaven.  The  subject  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings  but 
Kacine  wrote  at  a  time  wdieu  Greece  was  a  synonym  for  propriety, 
moral  and  artistic. 

Rachel  appears  to  me  to  have  represented  Phedre  rather  as  Euripides 
drew  her — i.e.,  as  an  incarnation  of  evil  from  above,  with  attendant 
details  of  ghastly  disease  and  disfiguring  famine. 

I  had  hoped,  when  I  began  to  v/rite  this  paper,  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  prove  my  point  by  citations  from  the  contemporary  crit¬ 
icism  of  RacheFs  day  respectuig  the  particular  intention  and  rela¬ 
tive  importance  given  by  her  to  aiiferent  passages  ;  but^  I  have  been 
foiled  in  my  endeavor  by  tiie  impossibility  ot  discovering  sufficient 
literal  criticism  either  in  French  or  in  English.  In  this  I  have  been 
thwarted,  but  I  have  collected,  I  think,  a  sufficient  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  to  exemplify  the  general  feeling  exhibited  by  the  press  toward 
Rachel,  and  thus  make  good  my  assertion.  It  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  have  here  and  there  come  across  pas¬ 
sages  which  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  my  view — passages  penned  by 
critics  who  appear  to  have  found  in  Rachel’s  Phedre  those  qualities 
which  I  do  not  suppose  really  existed  there  ;  but  I  would  add  that 
in  many  articles  vrhere  I  have  been  struck  with  the  coincidence  of 
the  critic’s  views  with  my  own,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  author  was"  one  who  was  entitled  to  credence.  Oral 
evidence  also  supports  me. 

For  a  general  idea  of  the  main  features  of  Rachel's  acting,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  the  famous  chapter  headed  ashti”  In  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  “Yiliette.”  Rachel  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  By  her  own  unaided  genius  she  brought  back  tne 
French  tragic  muse  to  Paris  after  an  absence  of,  I  think,  ten  years. 
She  drew  greater  crowds  to  hccir  her  than  even  Talma  had  aone. 
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But  her  power  was  not  sufficiently  varied  to  keep  them  at  lier  feet  : 
she  tried  play  after  play  and  failed  in  them.  She  never  really  gaine(i 
the  sympathy  of  her  audience  ;  for  that  which  a  Frenchman  "prizes 
so  highly,  the  expression  of  pathos,  was,  except  with  peculiar  quali¬ 
fication,  foreign  to  her  dramatic  nature.  The  criticisms  which  are 
-  known  to  most  of  us,  and  very  delightful  they  are,  are  Alfred  de 
Musset’s.  He  finds  pathos  in  her  acting  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  Rachel,  and  at  a  time 
when  her  youth,  her  poverty,  and  her  simplicity  of  living  cast  a  sort 
of  pathetic  charm  about  her.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  Rachel  was 
tender  over  the  reputation  of  her  fellow-actresses,  and  when  she  was 
disgusted  with  the  vulgarity  of  Corneille  for  writing  such  a  line  as 

On  pent  changer  d’amant,  mais  non  changer  d'epoux. 

But  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  this  that  she  played  Phedre. 
*The  truer  view  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  criticisms 
on  Rachel’s  rendering  of  that  character. 

Aihenmm : 

It  Avoald  be  impossible  to  speak  of  Rachel  as  a  careless  or  meagre  actress,  but  it 
is  as  impossible  to  deny  that  she  is  monotonous.  Nature  has  bound  her  round  with 
bars  of  adamant  through  which  her  senius  eilher  aiiiuot  or  will  not  break.  Tiie 
softer  affe  ctions  and  tenderer  emotions,  which  give  even  a  redeeming  grace  to  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Shylock,  seem  to  be  as  far  bejmnd  Rachel's  grasp  as  ever.  She  awes 
more  than  moves  ns  ;  her  power  corrodes,  but  does  not  subdue.  Fttw  spells  as 
strong  as  hers  leave  us  with  as  little  wish  for  their  repetition. 

Four  ^rnars  previouslj^  the  same  paper  said  : 

With  every  intention  to  display  the  intensity  of  her  passion  for  Hippolyte,  she 
has  neither  sufficient  tenderness  nor  fascination  in  her  control.  She  moves  a  fiend 
not  a  gorgeous  queen— desrroj-ed,  not  intoxicated,  by  her  fatal  desires.  With  ali 
her  grace,  dignity,  and  intensif}^  we  felt  she  was  hardly  on  her  own  ground  till  she 
turns  on  CEuone  w  ith  “  Maiheureuse,’  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  art  to  go  farther  than 
this. 

The  Times  marks  the  realistic  manner  in  which  Rachel  depicted 
the  phv^sical  condition  of  Phedre  in  the  first  act  :  “  The  state  of 
suffering,  the  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  utter  hopelessne.ss  of 
heart  are  exquisitely  rendered  by  Rachel,  who  gives  to  every 
syllable  a  mournful  expression.”  The  paper  also  adds  a  similar 
criticism  of  the  portrayal  of  the  decline  of  physical  power  at  the  end 
of  the  play. 

I  will  also  add,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  my  readers,  quotations  from 
three  authors  who  are  pre-eminently  qurUified  to  form  a  judgment  in 

the  matter— Macready,  JMadame  de  B - ,  Rachel’s  hiograpTier,  and 

Mr.  George  Lewes. 

Macready’s  Diaries,  1847  : 

It  WP.3  a  very  striking  performance,  all  intensity,  all  in  a  spirit  of  vehemence  and 
fury,  that  made  one  feel  a  want  of  keeping.  1  could  IniN'e  fancied  a  more  self-con¬ 
tained  performance,  more  passionale  fouerness— not  freuzv— in  her  love,  and  more 
pathos.  ^  I  could  imagine  a  pe  rformance  exciting  more  pity  for  the  character  than 
she  inspired,  and  equal  effect  in  the  scenes  of  rage  and  despair. 
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Speaking  of  the  first  representation  by  Rachel  of  Phedre,  Madame 
de  B— —  says,  in  allusion  to  Rachers  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
character  : 


Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  was,  certes.  very  inferior  in  some  points  to  her  yonn.o- 
successor,  but  slie  possessed  qualifies  most  indispensable  to  tragedy,  of  which  Ra^ 
chel  was  entirely  dt  stitute;  she  had  from  nature  the  faculty  of  expressing  tenderness 
in  its  most  moving  form,  depth  of  feeling  in  its  most  sympathetic,  heart-stirnng, 
passionate  moods.  Phedre,  the  rd/e  of  hav  debut,  hud  remained  her  favorite  one 
throughout  her  long  career,  and  she  had  neiper  acted  it  without  drawing  tears  from 
every  spectator  (?). 

Again  of  PliMre  in  1854,  when  some  people  considered  that  Ra¬ 
chel  was  at  her  best,  Madame  de  B - gives  the  following  description  : 


She  concentrated  the  tragedy  on  herself.  She  embodied  the  event,  began  and 
developed  it,  foreshadowed  the  en  i.  She  incarnated  the  character,  the  action. 
When  she  appeared  as  Phedre,  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  diadem  that  burned 
that  brow  like  a  fiery  circle,  shrinking  from  the  veils  that  enrobed  her,  she  was  the 
type  of  sufieriiig,  the  living  image  of  Destiny’s  victim  :  her  curse  and  her  crime  ara 
present  throughout  the  play.  • 


I  cannot  imagine  a  more  truthful  description  of  Euripides’  Plisedra 
than  this. 

Mr.  George  Lewes  ends  my  list : 

Rachel's  range,  like  Kean’s  (he  says  in  “Actors  and  Acting’’)  was  very  limited, 
but  her  expression  was  perfect  within  that  range.  Scorn,  triumph,  rage,  lust,  and 
merciless  malignity  she  could  represent  in  symbols  of  irresistible  i)Ower  ;  but  she 
had  little  tenderness,  no  womanly  cai  ressing  softness,  no  gayety,  no  heartiness.  She 
was  so  graceful  and  so  powerful  that  her  air  of  dignity  was  incomparaltle  ;  but 
somehow  you  always  felt  in  her  presence  an  indefinable  suggestion  of  latent 
wickedness. 


The  portion  of  Mr.  Lewes’  paper  which  refers  to  Phedre  was  copied 
from  an  earlier  paper  of  his,  v/ritten  in  1850,  from  which  I  shall  quote 
in  preference  as  being  slightly  more  explicit  : 

Nothing  finer  could  be  seen  than  this  picture  of  the  unutterable  mournfulness 
and  yielding  despair  of  a  soul  torn  with  an  incestuous  passion,  conscious  of  its 
guilt,  struggling  with  its  guilt,  yet  so  filled,  moved,  po^sessed  by  it  that  the  verse 
“  C’est  Venus  tout  entiere  a  sa  proie  attachee”  was  realized.  Her  appearance  as 
she  entered,  wasting  away  with  the  fire  that  consumed  her,  standing  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  her  face  pallid,  her  eyes  hot,  her  hands  and  arms  emaciatc'd,  filled  us 
with  a  ghastly  horror.  .  .  .  In  the  second  .act  (the  declaration)  Rachel  was  tran¬ 
scendent.  There  was  a  subtle  indication  of  the  dise  ased  pa.-^sion,  of  its  fiery  but 
unhealthy,  irresistible  and  yet  odious  character,  in  the  febrile  energy  with  which 
she  portrayed  it.  It  was  terrible  in  its  vehemence  and  abandonment,  eloquent  in 
its  horror,  fierce  and  rapid  as  if  the  thoughts  were  crowding  upon  her  brain  in 
tnmnlt,  and  varied  with  such  amazing  compass  of  tones  that  when  she  left  tha 
scene  our  nerves  were  quivering  with  an  excitement  almost  insupporrable. 

This  ends  my  list  of  quotations,  which  I  think  will  prove  my  point 
as  far  as  any  point  can  be  proved  bj^  quoting  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  the  Phedre  of  Rachel  was  strong  in  those  parts  alone  which  bear 
resemblance  to  the  Greek.  But  I  have  shown  what  relation  they 
have  to  the  whole  play. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  Madame 
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Sarah  Bernhardt’s  rendering  of  the  character,  since  most  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters  must  liave  seen  it  again  and  again. 
M.  Sarcey  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  those  of  his  acquaintance^dio 
have  seen  both  actresses  that  in  tlie  rirst  three  acts  Racliel  is  sur¬ 
passed.  It  is  in  tiiese  acts  that  the  cpialities  of  Madame  Bernhardt 
deficiencies  of  Rachel  ;  and  it  is  in  the  last  two  acts  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  Phaedra  are  predominant,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  possess  nothing  of  the  Greek  original  in 
them,  and  that  the  other  acts  contain  whole  passages  adapted.  Phklre 
has  returned  again  to  Mile.  Diicliesnois  ;  and  to  my  mind  that  is  the 
truest  reading  of  Racine’s  Pbedre. 

Lionel  Tennyson,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


OLD-FASHIONED  GARDENING. 

In  these  days  a  garden  is  an  artificial  production  with  which  nature 
has  as  much  to  do  as  with  the  weaving  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  The  art 
of  carpet-bedding  has  been  carried  to  perfection,  and  in  consequence 
we  all  know  what  to  expect  when  we  enter  a  flower-garden  in  the 
late  summer  months.  There  are  the  patches  of  scarlet,  purple,  and 
white,  as  smooth  and  even  as  the  emerald  turf  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
bedded.  There  is  not  a  withered  leaf  nor  a  straggling  spray  to  1x3 
seen,  for  it  is  the  gardener’s  first  object  to  repress  the  luxuriance  of 
nature,  and  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  go  over  the  beds  every  mornin*’^ 
to  reduce  them  to  the  same  trim  and  level  uniformity,  these  brif- 
liant  patches  of  color  are  embellished  or  relieved  by  a  borderino*  of 
a  sedum,  which  resembles  the  truncated  head  of  an  artichoke,  but 
which  has,  for  some  unknown  reason,  been  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
^^I^^^Gntal  plants.  The  ideal  which  our  English  gardeners  striv’’c 
I'?  he  found  in  the  flower-beds  of  our  London  parks,  and 

if  they  are  able  to  imitate  their  model  with  more  or  less  success,  it 
matters  little  to  them  that  the  parterre  wdiich  blazes  into  color  in  July 
and  Ai^ust  lemains  brown  and  barren  for  the  greatsr  part  of  the 
year.  The  tyranny  of  fashion  has  prevailed  alike  in  the  irardens  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the  farmer,  a^nd  the  de- 
lightiul  occupation  of  gardening  is  exalted,  or  as  we  think  debased, 
to  become  a  skilled  art,  in  wdiich  there  is  no  place  for  amateurs. 

gardens  of  our  youth,  and  over  some  of  these 
the  destroying  hand  has  not  yet  passed.  There  w^as  the  stamp  of 
character  and  all  the  charms  of  a  surprise  in  the  distinctive  peculiar- 
ities  of  our  old-fashioned  walled  gardens.  One  was  famous  for  its 
peaches,  sheltered  from  tue  early  frosts  by  the  thatched  coping  of  its 
mud  walls  ;  another  for  its  wealth  of  golden-drop  plums.  In  one 
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there  was  a  shady  corner  for  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  in  another  a  sunny 
exposure  where  the  aulumn  violets  were  the  first  to  bloom.  In  all 
there  were  i^’rass  alleys,  crooked  and  hoaiy  old  apple-trees,  valued  as 
much  for  their  age  as  for  the  cpiality  of  their  fruit  ;  there  vras  a 
wealth  and  variety  of  pot-hei’bs,  one  wall  was  crowned  by  a  patch 
of  yellow  sednm,  another  was  fringed  with  wall  tioweis,  and  the  old 
bricks  were  often  covered  bv  a  network  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
creeper,  the  “  mother  of  millions.”  There  was  the  delightful  smell 
of  newly- turned  mould,  to  mingle  with  the  fragrance  of  a  hedge  of 
sweet  peas,  or  of  a  bed  of  clove  gillyflowers.  Sweet  william  and 
mignonette  filled  the  vacant  spaces,  and  the  bees  from  a  row  of  straw 
hives  were  humming  over  all.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  gardens  as 
we  describe  must  almost  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

This  lament  over  the  lost  glories  of  our  English  gardens  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  perusal  of  a  rare  and  curious  folio,  published  in  1G29, 
which  bears  the  following  title  : 

Paradisi  in  Sole.  Paradisiis  Terrestris.  A  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  flowers 
which  our  English  ayre  will  permitt  to  be  noursed  up  :  with  a  Kitchen  garden  of 
all  manner  of  herbs,  raves  and  fruites,  for  meate  or  sause,  used  with  us,  and  an 
Orchard  of  all  sorte  of  fruitbearing  Trees  and  Sbrubbes  fit  for  our  Land,  together 
wdth  the  right  ordermge,  planting  and  preserving  of  them,  with  their  uses  and 
vertues.  Collected  by  John  Parkinson,  Apothecary  of  London,  1629. 

Q.ui  vent  paragonner  I’ai  tifice  a  Nature, 

Et  nos  pares  a  Eden,  indiscret  il  mesure 
Le  pas  de  Telephant  par  le  pas  du  ciron, 

Et  de  Paigle  le  vol  par  yi  du  mouscheron.” 

This  comprehensive  title  is  printed  on  a  small  scutcheon,  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the  quaint  and  elaborate  representation  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  title-page.  The  tree 
of  knowledge,  its  fruit  still  unplucked  by  Adam,  appears  .in  the 
centre  of  the  plate.  Adam  is  grafting  an  apple-tree  ;  Eve,  clothed 
only  ly  her  hair,  is  skipping  airily  down-hill  to  pick  up  a  pineapple, 
and  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  wondrous  proportions  grow  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  There  is  a  tulip  four  times  as  big  as  Eve’s  head,  and  a 
cyclamen  which  is  ai  least  five  feet  high. 

Parkinson  dedicates  his  folio  to  the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  not  in 
the  fulsome  tone  of  adulation  which  we  associate  vith  dedications  of 
that  and  succeeding  ages,  but  rather  as  one  conscious  that  he  confers 
a  favor  in  laying  before  her  the  fruit  of  so  much  labor  and  research. 
After  giving  good  practical  direction  as  to  the  site  of  the  garden  and 
its  soil,  he  furnishes  the  reader  with  geometrical  designs  for  the  ])eds, 
and  advice  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  borderings  in  tiles,  lead,  thrift, 
and  box,  and  he  then  goes  on — 

to  furnish  the  inward  parts  and  beds  with  those  fine  Flowers  that  (being  strangers 
unto  us,  and  giving  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  their  colours  so  early  before  many  of 
our  owne  bred  flowers,  the  most  to  entire  us  to  their  delight)  are  most  beseeming  it: 
and  namely  vith  Daffodils.  Fritillaries.  Jacinthes,  Safiron-flov'ers,  Lillies,  Flower- 
deluces,  Tulipas,  Anemones.  French  Cowrlips  or  Bear».'seares,  and  a  numbv-r  of 
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such  other  flowers,  very  beautifull,  dcli^htfull,  and  pleasant,  whereof  althmph 
many  have  little  swecte  sent  to  commend  them,  yet  their  earlincsje  and  eAC<  eclim; 
great  beaune  and  varietie  doth  so  farre  coiisitervaile  that  defect  (and  yet  I  must 
tell  5'oii  withall  that  there  is  among  the  many  sorts  of  them  some,  and  that  not  a 
few  that  doe  excell  in  sweetnesse,  ijeinsr  so  strong  and  heady,  that  they  rather 
offend  by  too  much  than  by  too  little  sent,  and  some  again  are  of  so  mild  and 
moderate  temper,  that  they  scarce  come  short  of  j'’our  most  o.elicate  and  daiiitie^t 
flowers)  that  they  arc  almost  in  all  places  with  all  persons,  especially  with  the 
better  sort  of  the  Gentry  of  the  Land,  as  greatly  desired  and  accejited  as  any 
other  the  most  choisest,  and  the  rather,  for  that  the  most  part  of  these  Out-landish 
flowers  doe  show  forih  their  beauty  and  c 'lours  so  early  in  the  yeare  that  they 
seem  to  make  a  Garden  of  delight  even  in  the  Winter  time,  and  doe  so  give  their 
flowers  one  after  another,  that  all  their  bravery  is  m^t  spent  until  that  Gilliflowers, 
the  pride  of  English  Gardens,  do  shew  themselyes. 


It  is  in  this  succession  of  flowering  plants  that  modern  gardening  so 
signally  fails,  not  from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  a  senseless  desire 
to  concentrate  tbe  whole  display  into  two  short  months  of  the  year. 

Onr  author  declares  that  there,  are  alniost  a  hundred  sorts  of 
Daffodils,  and  “  by  the  v;ay”  inveighs  against  the 

many  idle  and  ignorant  Gardiners  and  others  wlio  get  names  by  stealth,  as  they 
doe  many  other  things,  and  doe  call  some  of  these  Eaffot.ils  Xarcisses,  when  as  all 
know  that  know  any  Latine,  that  Karcisses  is  the  Latine  name,  and  Daffodil  the 
English  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  alone  without  any  other  Epithite 
cannot  distinguish  several  things.  I  would  willingly  therefore  that  all  would 
grow  judicious,  and  call  everything  hy  his  proper  English  name  in  speaking 
Enc^lish,  or  else  hy  such  Latine  name  as  everything  hath  that  hath  pot  a  proper 
En|  ish  name,  that  thereby  they  may  distinguish  the  several  varieties  of  things, 
and  not  confound  them. 


We  scarcely  share  his  enthusiasm  for  tulips,  in  spite  of  liis  asser¬ 
tion  “  that  there  is  no  Lady  or  Gentlewoman  of  any  worth  that  is 
not  caught  with  this  delight,  or  not  delighted  with  these  flowers 
but  we  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  that 

the  Anemones  likewise  or  Windeflowers  are  so  full  of  variety  and  so  dainty,  so 
Dleasant  and  so  delightsome  flowers,  that  ihe  sight  of  them  doth  enforce  an  earnest 
onging  desire  in  the  mindeof  anyone  to  he  a  possessour  of  some  of  them  at  the 
easte  :  For  without  all  doubt  this  one  kind  of  flower,  so  variable  in  colours,  so 
differing  in  form  (being  almost  as  many  sortes  of  them  double  as  single),  so  plenti¬ 
ful!  in  bearing  flowers,  and  so  durable  in  lasting,  and  also  so  easie  both  to  preserve 
and  to  encreasc,  is  of  itselfe  alone  almost  sufiicient  lo  furnish  a  gaideu  withllowers 
for  almost  half  the  yeare. 


Parkinson  goes  on  to  commend  double  poppies,  “  flowers  of  a 
great  and  goodly  proportion  double  daisies,  “  which  are  com- 
:  mou  enough  in  ever^^  garden;”  French  marigolds,  with  “their 
\  strong,  heady  sent,  and  glorious  shew  for  colour  sweetwiiliams 
I  and  sweetjohns,  hollihocks,  and  double  and  single  peonies— in  short, 
all  the  commoner  and  more  showy  flowers  which  still  linger  in  our 
cottage  gardens.  He  declares  carnations  and  gillyflowers  to  be  “  the 
Qneene  of  delight  and  of  flowers,”  and  enumerates  more  than  a 
dozen  varieties  by  names  which  are  probably  no  longer  known  to 
florists.  Roses  have  been  more  modified  bv  culture  within  the  last 
i  two  hundred  years  than  any  other  of  our  garden  flowers.  Those 
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described  by  Parkinson  were  for  tlie  most  part  siiiyle  roses,  or  ^itli 
onl\  l^^o  lows  of  petals  and  of  small  diameter.  They  seem  to  have 
been  varieties  of  the  damask  and  lirier-roses,  and  the  cabbaire  and 
moss  roses  wdiich  we  consider  old-fashioned  find  no  place  in  the  list. 

Xot  content  to  deny  that  single  flow'ers  can  be  transformed  into 
(louble  by  the  observation  of  the  change  of  the  ^Eoone,  the  constel¬ 
lations  or  conjunctions  ()f  Planets  or  some  other  Starres  or  celestial 
bodies,’'  Parkinson  holds  that  such  transformations  could  not  be 
eiiected  by  the  art  of  man. 

If  it  shall  bee  demanded,  From  whence  then  came  these  double  flowers  that  we 
have,  If  they  were  not  so  made  by  art,  I  answer  that  assuredly  all  sneh  flowers  did 
first  grow  wilde^  and  were  soe  found  double  as  they  doe  now  g;’o\v  in  Gardens,  but 
for  bow  long  berore  they  wer<‘  found  they  became  dcmhlc  no  man  can  tell ;  we  onelv 
nave  them  as  nature  has  produced  them,  and  so  they  remaine. 

In  these  introductory  chapters,  among  other  desultory  matter,  he 
gives  a  recipe  for  the  destruction  of 


earwickes,  a  most  infestuous  vermin,  .  .  .  Some  have  nsed  old  shooes  and  sncfl 
liKc  hollow  things  to  take  them  in,  or  else  beasts’  hootes,  which  being  turned  downs 
upon  sticijes  ends  set  into  the  ground,  or  into  the  pots  of  earth,  will  soon  drawe 
into  them  many  Earwickes,  lying  hid  therein  from  sunne,  Avinde,  and  raine,  and  Ijy 
care^anci  diligence  may  soon  bee  destroyed,  if  every  morning  and  evening  one  take 
the  hoofes  gently  oft  the  stickes.  and  knocking  them  against  the  gronna  in  a  plain 
allie,  snake  out  all  the  Earwickes  that  are  crept  into  them,  which  quickly  with 
one’s  foot  may  be  trode  to  peeces.  ’  u  j 


Parkinson  next  goes  on  to  desenbe  bis  garden  fiowers  in  detail,  in 
many  cases  giving  a  list  of  more  varieties  than  we  suspect  are  to  be 
found  in  our  modern  gardens,  and  also  under  names  by  Aviiich  they 
are  not  now  knowm.  The  snowdrop,  for  instance,  is  termed  “a 
bulbous  violet.”  The  iris  is  “  flowerdeluce,”  and  he  gives  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ‘‘great  Turkic  Flowerdeluce,”  in  which  it  is  shown 
to  be  a  much  larger  and  handsomer  flow^er  than  the  blue  flags  w'hich 
we  now  cultivate.  The  gladiolus,  in  defiance  of  all  naturar  classifi¬ 
cation,  is  represented  in  the  same  plate  with  the  bee  and  butterfly 
orchis,  and  with  the  dog-tooth  violet  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  broad 
aistinctions  of  the  natural  families  are  respected. 

Under  the  beau  of  ‘‘  Vertues,  ’  which  follows  the  description  of 
each  plant,  some  curious  gleanings  might  be  made.  Parkinson,  as  a 
licensed  apothecary,  speaks  with  a  certain  lofty  incredulity  of  ”  the 
paysicall  vertues  ascribed  to  many  plants,  but  he  does  not  always 
disdain  an  old-wives’  recipe,  as,  for  instance,  vrhen  speaking  of  ”  the 
Lilly  Convally”  (lily  of  the  valley). 

The  flowers  of  the  Avhite  kiude  are  often  used  with  those  things  that  help  to 
Btren^^nen  the  memory,  and  to  procure  ease  to  Apoplectick  persons.  Camerarius 
gg;teth  downe  the  manner  of  making  an  oyle  of  the  flowers  which  he  saith  is  very 
effectuaL  to  ease  the  pains  yf  the  Goiite,  and  sucii  like  diseases,  to  be  used  out- 
AA ardiy,  wnich  is  thus:  Having  filled  a  glasse  AAUth  the  floAA^ers,  and  being  well 
stopped,  set  it  for  a  moneths  space  in  an  Antshill,  and  after  being  dreigned  clear. 
Bet  it  by  to  use.  ^  ’ 
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He  distinctly  excludes  from  his  pharmacopoeia  some  drugs  v;hich 
are  now  considered  of  great  value,  such  as  digitalis,  whicli  he  de¬ 
clares  “not  to  be  used  in  Physicke  by  any  judicious  man  that  I 
know.”  Of  aconite,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  says,  that  “  althougii  it 
be  very  poisonful  and  deadly,  yet  there  may  be  very  good  use  of  it 
for  sore  eyes  (being  carefully  apph*ed,  yet  not  to  all  sorts  of  sore  eyes 
neither)  if  the  distilled  water  be  dropped  therein.”  Of  hclleliore 
also  he  says  that  “it  is  not  carelessly  to  be  used  without  extreeme 
danger,  yet  in  contumatious  and  stubborne  diseases  it  may  be  used 
with  good  caution  and  advice.  There  is  a  Syrupe  or  Oxymel  made 
hereof  in  the  Apothecaries  shops,  which,  as  it  is  dangerous  for  gentle 
and  tender  bodies,  so  it  may  be  very  eiiectuall  in  stronger  constitu¬ 
tions.”  He  declares  “all  the  sorts  of  Beareseares  (auiicula)  to  be 
Cephalicall,  that  is,  conducing  help  for  the  paines  in  the  head,  and 
for  the  giddinesse  thereof,  wdiich  may  happen,  eytherby  the  sight  of 
steepe  places,  subject  to  danger,  or  otherwise.  ”  But  in  general,  he 
mentions  such  peculiar  properties  in  a  dispassionate  tone,  disclaim- 
ing  all  responsiliility  for  the  belief,  as  when  he  says  of  the  moon- 
Vy'ort :  “  They  that  imposed  the  name  of  Lunaria  on  this  plant,  seem 
to  referre  it  to  the  wound  or  consolidating  herbes,  but  because  I 
have  no  further  relation  or  experience,  I  can  say  no  more  untill  tryail 
hath  taught  it.” 

Our  author  is  not,  however,  afraid  of  protesting  against  some  pop¬ 
ular  superstitions.  He  says  of  the  mandrake  : 

The  roote  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  branches  a  little  below  the  head,  and 
sometimes  into  three  or  more,  as  nature  listeth  to  bestow  upon  it,  as  myselfe  have 
often  seene,  by  ti-ansplanting  of  many,  as  also  by  breaking  and  cutting  off  of  many 
parts  of  the  root,  but  never  found  harme  by  so  doing,  as  many  idle  tales  have  been 
sette  down  in  writing  and  delivered  also  by  report,  of  much  danger  to  happen  to 
such  as  shall  digge  them  up,  or  breake  them  ;  neyther  have  I  ever  seen  any  forme 
of  man-like  or  woman-like  partes,  in  the  rootes  of  any ;  but,  as  I  gaid,  it  has  often¬ 
times  two  maine  rootes  runnin«:  downe-right  into  the  ground,  and  sometimes  three 
and  sometimes  but  one,  as  it  likewise  often  happeneth  to  Parsneps,  Carrots,  and  the 
like.  But  many  cunning,  counterfeit  rootes  have  been  shaped  to  such  forms,  and 
publickly  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  that  would  see  them,  and  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  chiefe  Magistrates  of  the  Citie,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  such  practices  were  meere  deceit  and  unsuft'erable :  whether  this 
happened  through  their  own  credulity  of  the  thing,  (  rof  the  perknis,  or  tlirough  an 
opinion  that  the  information  of  the  truth  rose  upon  envy,  I  know  nor,  I  leave  that 
to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts. 

There  are  some  Authors  (he  §tys  again)  that  have  held  Tarragon  not  to  he  an 
herhe  of  its  owne  kinde ;  but  that  it  was  first  produced  by  putting  the  seede  of  Lin 
cr  Flaxe  into  the  roote  of  an  Onion,  being  opened  and  so  set  into  the  ground,  which 
when  it  hath  sprung  hath  brought  forth  this  herbe  Tarragon,  which  absurd  and  idle 
opinion  hath  been  found  false. 

This  mention  of  tarragon — “  to  give  the  belter  relish  unto  the 
Sallet  ;  but  man}^  do  not  like  the  taste  thereof,  and  s“o  refuse  it” — 
brings  us  to  the  kitchen -garden.  It  has  l)er-n  often  asserted  that 
vegetables  formed  a  small  part  of  the  diet  of  Eugiishmen  in  preced¬ 
ing  centunes,  and  that  the  prevalence  cf  scurvy  was  due  to  this 
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ciiusc.  It  appears,  on  the  conlraiy,  that  all  the  vegetables  novr  in 
ortliiiary  use  were  freely  cultivated,  and  that  there'  was  much  m  .re 
variety  in  salads  than  w’e  general )y  find  in  cur  modern  English 
households.  In  the  midst  of  a  long  "list  of  pot-herbs  we  find  “Gar¬ 
den  Patience,  or  Monke’s  Rhubaroe  ;  a  kind  of  Docke.”  The  root 
^vas  used  medicinally,  and  Parkinson  adds  that  “  the  leaves  have  a 
fine  acid  taste,  and  a  syrup  made  with  the  juice  and  sugar  cannot  but 
be  very  efl’ectuall  to  dejected  appetites.”  In  our  experience,  the 
appetites  of  most  children  are  further  dejected  by  the  discovery  that 
the  tart  is  made  of  rhubarb  instead  of  gooseberries  ;  but  a  rhubarb 
tart  is  at  all  events  more  palatable  than  one  made  of  spinach,  to 
which  purpose  Parkinson  declares  it  to  be  applied  “  by  Cooks  and 
Gentlewomen.” 

Of  sorrel,  of  which  so  little  use  is  now  made  in  English  cookerv, 
he  says  : 


_  Sorrell  is  much  used  in  sauces,  both  for  the  whole  and  the  sickc,  cooling  ihe  hot 
livers  and  stomackes  of  the  sickC  ana  procuring  unto  them  an  appetite  unto  meate, 
when  their  spirits  are  almost  spent  with  their  furious  and  uerie  tits  ;  and  is  also  of 
a  pleasant  rellish  for  the  whole,  in  quickningnp  a  dull  stomacke  that  is  over-loaclen 
with  every  daies  plenty  of  dishes.  it  is  divers  waies  dressed  by  Cooks,  to  please 
their  Masters’  stomackes. 


,  The  red  beet  was  eaten  as  it  is  now,  “  willi  oyle  and  vinegar,  and  is 
accounted  a  delicate  Sallet  for  the  winter.  ’  ’  Parsley  was  ‘  ‘  much  used 
in  all  sorts  of  meates,  both  boy  led,  fryed,  roasted,  stewed,  etc.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  shred  and  stopped  into  powdered  beefe,  as  also  into  legges 
of  Mutton,  with  a  little  beef  suet.” 

From  pot-herbs,  which  Parkinson  justly  regards  as  important 
ingredients  of  good  cookery,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  blanched  endive 
for  salad,  of  spinach  and  different  sorts  of  cabbage,  and  lettuce.  He 
pronounces  ”  the  Roman  red  Lettuce  to  be  the  best  and  greatest  of 
all.  For  John  Tradescante  that  first,  as  I  thinke,  brought  it  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  sow^ed  it,  did  write  unto  mee  that  after  one  of  them  was 
bound  and  whited,  when  the  refuse  was  cut  away,  the  rest  weighed 
seventeen  ounces.”  It  seems  that  sauerkraut  was  imported  into  Ger¬ 
many  from  Russia.  “  In  the  cold  countries  of  Russia  and  Muscovia, 
they  powder  up  a  number  of  cabbages  which  serve  them,  especially 
the  poorer  sort,  for  their  most  ordinary  foode  in  winter  :  and  al¬ 
though  they  stinke  most  grievously,  yet  to  them  they  are  accounted 
good  meate.” 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  divers  cnions,  including  “  a  great  red  Onion, 
brought  me  from  bejmnd  the  Sea,  that  w^as  as  greate  almost  as  two 
men’s  fistes,  flat  and  red  c[uite  throughout,  and  very  pleasant  both  to 
smell  unto,,  and  to  eatc.”  John  Tiadescaute  is  ctuoted  again,  as  a 
man  “  who  hath  been  in  Spalne,  ”  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  onion, 
which  ”  is  very  sweete,  and  eaten  by  many  like  an  apple.”  But  his 
sli  tci^te  w  OfS  mtolei  cint  of  garlic,  which  he  says,  ‘  ‘  being  well 
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bo3’’led  in  salt  broth,  is  often  eaten  of  them  that  have  strong  stoin- 
ackes,  but  will  not  brooke  in  a  weake  and  tender  stomacke.  It  is 
never  eaten  rawe  of  any  man  that  I  know.”  Jolin  Tradescante/s 
Spanish  travels  had  probably  taught  him  otherwise. 

Yams  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  both  included  under  the  head 
of  potatoes  :  the  first  as  the  Spanish  potato,  and  the  second  as  the 
potato  of  Canada.  The  true  or  Virginia  potato  is  dismissed  in  a  few 
lines,  and  declared  to  be  nearl}^  of  the  same  taste  as  the  yam,  ”  but 
not  altogether  so  pleasant.” 

The  true  artichoke  Avas,  as  it  appears,  in  much  greater  request,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  only  ”  of  late  planted  in  gardens,  orchards,  and 
fieldes,  of  purpose  to  bemeate  for  men.”  Parkinson  notes  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  our  English  red  artichoke  to  the  foreign  kinds,  with  ”  awhile 
head,  the  scales  wirereof  stand  staring  far  asunder  from  one  another 
at  the  ends,  which  are  sharpe.”  This  superiority  still  exists,  as  any 
one  may  note  who  has  eaten  the  foreign  artichokes  which,  come  early 
into  the  London  market.  He  mentions  beans  as  a  diet  for  the  poor 
rather  than  the  rich,  while  peas  are  ”  a  dish  for  the  tajfie  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poore  ;  the  fairest,  sw^eetest,  youngest  and  earliest  for 
the  better  sort,  the  later  and  meaner  kindes  for  the  meaner,  who  doe 
not  give  the  deerest  price.”  The  shoots  of  asparagus  were,  lie 
writes,  “  a  sallet  of  as  much  esteem  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  any 
other  whatsoever,  being  boyled  tender,  and  eaten  with  butter,  vine¬ 
gar  and  pepper,  or  oyle  and  vinegar.*' 

^  We  must  not  linger  in  the  orchard,  to  wdiicii  Parkinson  devotes  his 
third  book,  and  which  includes  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  as  many  varieties  of  apples  and  plums  as  are  cultivated  nowq  and 
medlars,  quinces,  and  mulberries  are  mentioned  v/ith  honor.  Small 
fruit  was  evidently  less  highly  esteemed,  ailhough  he  admits  that 
strawberries  are  ”  a  good  cooling  and  pleasant  dish  in  the  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  season.’’  Of  the  wild  strawberry  he  says  that,  ”  it  ma3’be  eaten 
and  chewed  in  the  mouth  without  any  manner  of  offence  :  it  is  no 
great  bearer,  but  those  it  doth  beare  are  set  at  the  toppes  of  the 
stalks,  close  together,  pleasant  to  behold  and  fit  for  a  Gentlewoman  to 
weare  on  her  arme,  etc.,  as  a  raritie  instead  of  a  flower.”  The  same 
negative  praise  is  bestowed  on  black  currants,  of  which  he  sa}^s  that 
“  both  branches,  leaves  and  fruit,  have  a  kind  of  stinking  sent  with 
them,  yet  they  are  not  unwholesome,  but  the  berries  are  eaten  of 
many,  wdthout  offending  either  taste  or  smell.” 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  process  of  grafting,  and  the  tools 
to  be  used — an  art  in  which  we  have  probably'  learned  little  in  the 
last  two  hundred  3^ears.  He  gives  practical  directions  as  to  tlie  best 
aspect  for  an  orchard,  its  soil,  and  manures.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  generally  grown  on  standard  trees,  although  he  occasion¬ 
ally  advises  that  they  should  be  jplaced  against  a  north  v/all.  !Many 
kinds  of  grapes,  and  even  orange-trees,  were  grown  in  the  open  air. 
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but  lie  adds  that  the  latter  must  be  protected  in  the  winter,  and  for 
that  purpose  some  keepe  them  in  2:reat  square  boxes,  and  cause  them 
to  be  fowled  by  trundels  or  small  wheels  into  a  gallerie  ;  but  no  tent 
or  meane  provision  will  preserve  them.’’ 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  a  book  curious  in  itself,  and 
calling  up  pleasant  and  refreshing  pictures  of  sunny  gardens  which 
once  covered  the  ever- widening  area  on  which  London  fastens  its 
tentacles  like  a  monstrous  polype.  We  end  where  we  began,  with 
the  suggestion  that  carpet-bedding  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich  and  great,  who  keep  head-gardeners  at  a  salary 
which  w^ould  support  two  curates,  and  who  have"  to  find  employment 
for  the  army  of  assistants  who  work  under  these  exalted  chiefs,  and 
to  provide  plants  to  fill  acres  of  glass  houses.  The  brilliant  piece  of 
mosaic  wmrk  called  a  flow^er-gardcn,  through  which  the  owmer  w^alks 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  liis  stay  at  his  countr^^-house,  is  as 
much  an  appendage  of  state  as  pow^dered  footmen  or  stables  filled 
Avith  sleek  and  pampered  horses.  But  for  the  manjq  for  those  who 
love  flowers  for  their  owm  sake,  and  take  pleasure  in  gardening  as  an 
occupation  wdiich  involves  the  expenditure  of  time  and  loving  care, 
rather  than  of  money,  w^e  advocate  such  “  a  garden  of  delight”  as 
old  Parkinson  described  to  readers  who,  like  their  flowers,  have  long 
since  mouldered  into  dust — a  garden  in  which  we  seek  to  reproduce, 
and  by  skilful  culture  and  grouping  to  enhance,  the  luxuriance,  the 
beauty,  the  infinite  variety  of  form  and  color  wdiich  we  find  in 
nature. — Makgaiiet  A.  Paul,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


JOHN  THADEUS  DELAIS^E. 

John  Thadeus  Delane  w^as  born  in  South  Molton  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1817.  He  w^as  the  second  son  of  William 
Fredciick  Augustus  Delane,  barrister-at-law^  Avho  again  w^as  son  of 
Cavin  Delane,  one  of  the  sergeants-at-arms  of  George  TIL  The  name 
Avas  no  doubt  originally  Irish  ;  Delaney,  of  Mountreth,  in  the 
Queen’s  County,  the  final  ”  y”  being  dropped  w’hen  the  family 
passed  over  to  England.  The  grandfather,  who  Avas  a  man  of  great 
taste,  and  an  accomplished  musician,  died,  leaving  tAA^o  children,  a 
son  William,  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter,  successively  the  wife 
of  Captain  Donaldson  and  of  Mr.  I.  Moncrieff  Arnott,  the  eminent 
surgeon.  On  his  death  at  Old  Windsor,  he  left  a  considerable  for¬ 
tune  to  his  children,  of  wdiich  the  son’s  share,  by  the  carelessness  of 
trustees,  w^as,  after  expensive  litigation,  entirely  lost.  These  losses 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  son  to  enter  some  profession,  and  he 
was  called  to  llie  bar.  At  this  time  he  lived  chiefly  at  the  lodge  iu 
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the  parish  of  Eastluimpstead,  on  a  property  wliidi  Iiad  belonged  lo 
the  family  for  some  years,  and  to  wliich  were  added  houses  and  land 
in  the  adjoining  village  of  Bracknell.  At  a  very  early  age,  Mr.  De¬ 
lane  had  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Babington,  niece  of  Colonel  John 
Babington,  a  distinguished  cavalry  ofheer,  who  served  in  the  14tli 
Light  Dragoons  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Of  this  union  were  bom 
nine  children,  four  sons— William,  John,  George,  and  Walter  ;  and 
live  daughters — Elizabeth,  Georgina,  Frances,  Isabella,  and  Emily. 
The  second  son,  John  Thadeus,  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  men  of  his  time.  Though  not  born  in  Berkshire,  he  was  reared 
in  that  famous  county,  and  in  that  corner  of  it  bordering  on  Surrey 
which  abounds  in  woods  and  heather,  and  which  still  retains  with 
the  independence  and  manliness  and  beauty  of  its  peasantry  a  smack 
of  the  freedom  and  lawlessness  of  the  old  forest  days.  If  this  be  the 
case  in  these  degenerate  days  of  encroachments  and  inclosures,  what 
must  have  been  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  delightful  sense  of  elbow- 
room  with  which  John  Delane  grew  up,  when  Windsor  Forest  still 
stretched  to  Sandhurst,  when  Bagshot  Heath  was  a  heath  indeed,  and 
when  the  great  parish  of  Winkfield,  thirty  miles  in  compass,  con¬ 
tained  within  its  boundaries  many  thousand  acres  of  waste  and 
heath  ?  Before  the  inclosure  of  that  outlying  portion  of  Windsor 
Forest,  the  deer  lay  out  all  over  that  wide  district.  Venison  was 
not  unusually  found  in  cottages  ;  and  so  far  as  roads  and  fences  were 
1  concerned,  the  country  between  Farnham  and  Windsor  was  much  in 
the  same  state  as  when  Swift  rode  between  those  places  as  he  bore 
messages  from  Sir  William  Temple  to  William  III.  ;  or  when  he  re¬ 
called  to  Stella’s  recollection  his  walks  to  London  from  Moor  Park,  his 
route  passing  by  that  famous  roadside  iim,  the  Golden  Farmer,  at  the 
summit  of  the  heath  above  the  town  of  Bagshot  ;  a  sign  wdiich,  we 
regret  to  say,  some  wdseacre  has  recently  seen  fit  to  turn  into  the 
“  Jolly  Farmer.”  The  Golden  Farmer’s  house  was  the  resort  of 
highwaymen,  and  his  “  gold”  was  gained  by  his  being  a  partaker  with 
them  in  their  depredations  on  the  traveller. 

With  such  surroundings  it  is  not  surprising  that  John  Delane  grew 
up  free  and  fearless  in  his  nature.  In  all  the  memoties  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  days  there  is  none  on  which  the  mind  dwells  with  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  than  on  that  united  farnily  growing  up  in  grace  and  beauty  and 
mutual  affection  under  their  parents’  roof,  each  member  preparing 
for  the  career  which  was  to  he  its  lot  in  after  life.  Of  John  it  may 
be  said  that  his  education  was  of  the  woods  and  heaths  rather  than  of 
the  schoolroom  or  the  desk.  From  his  earliest  years  his  great  delight 
;vras  to  be  in  the  saddle  scouring  the  w^astes,  and  later  on  to  drive 
llong  distances  either  on  business  or  pleasure.  But  though  he  had  lit- 
itlc  book-learning,  and  could  not  be  called  a  scholar  in  the  university 
sense  of  the  word,  there  never  was  boy  or  man  who  possessed  greater 
ipower  of  mastering  any  given  subject  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 
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In  this  respect,  both  in  his  youth  and  middle  age,  he  reminded  those 
who  kiievv  him  best  of  the  character  given  by  Thucydides  of  Peri¬ 
cles — “  that  he  was  by  liis  natural  Intel] igence,  without  the  help  of 
instruction  before  or  after,  the  best  judge,  on  the  shortest  delibera¬ 
tion,  of  any  matter  in  hand,  and  also  the  ablest  forecaster  of  what  the 
issue  would  be.” 

After  beginning  his  education  at  one  if  not  two  private  schools, 
John  Deiane,  in  the  ^^ear  1833,  was  transferred  to  King’s  College, 
London,  then  recently  established,  where  he  remained  about  tw^) 
years.  In  mathematics,  like  many  great  men,  he  did  little  or  nothing 
in  that  short  space  ;  but  those  who  sat  with  him  in  the  classical  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  lamented  Joseph  Anstice  were  amazed  at  the  readiness 
with  which,  after  the  barest  preparation,  generally  derived  from  a 
translation,  he  would  render  the  most  difficult  passages  into  the  hap¬ 
piest  mother  English.  From  King’s  College  he  passed  to  a  private 
tutor  at  Farringdon,  on  the  other  border  of  Berkshire,  exchanging 
his  old  heaths  and  deer  for  downs  and  sheep  ;  and  in  1836  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Oxford,  having  matriculated  at  Magdalene  Hall,  where  the 
felicity  of  his  construing,  with  just  as  little  preparation  as  before, 
made  the  Vvffiole  lecture-room  sure  that  whenever  he  went  up  for  his 
degree  he  must  take  high  lionors.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  was 
fitting  himself  by  his  readiness  and  intuitive  grasp  of  mind  for 
higher  honors  than  those  to  be  attained  at  Oxford.  Though  gener¬ 
ally  attentive  to  chapel  and  regular  at  lecture,  there  still  were  days 
when  a  favorite  meet  of  the  hounds  proved  too  tempting  for  him. 
He  was  in  the  saddle  and  oft,  leaving  a  note  to  his  tutor.  Dr.  Jacob¬ 
son,  asking  leave,  which  was  sometimes  delivered  after  his  departure. 
”  Mr.  Delane’s  leave  is  sometimes  French  leave,”  was  the  tutor’s  re¬ 
mark;  ”  but  then  we  must  remember  that  he,  like  the  ancient  Centaurs, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  his  horse.”  But  these  little  irregularities  were 
soon  forgotten  and  forgiven  ;  the  whole  Hall  was  fond  of  him  and 
proud  of  him,  though  no  one  of  its  inmates  could  foresee  what  a 
much  greater  honor  John  Delane  was  ultimately  to  be  to  them.  Be¬ 
fore  we  leave  his  life  at  Oxford  let  us  add  that  the  distances  covered 
by  him  on  horseback  were  remarkable.  He  thought  nothing  of  rid¬ 
ing  to  Farringdon  and  back,  or  to  Banbury  and  back,  between  hall 
and  midnight ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  rode  from  Oxford  to  Brack¬ 
nell  and  back  in  one  day,  that  he  might  see  one  of  his  sisters  who  was 
dangerously  ill  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  1839  he  took  his  degree,  and  now  came  suddenly  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  Residence  in  Berkshire  had  brought  Mr.  De¬ 
lane,  the  father,  into  intimacy  with  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  the  well- 
known  pi'oprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper.  In  Mr.  Walter’s  election 
struggles  for  Berkshire  both  father  and  son  had  helped  activel}^  in  the 
contest.  For  this  in  the  days  of  stage-coaches  and  post-horses  the 
fondness  for  riding  and  driving  displayed  by  the  family  had  been  of 
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great  service.  The  result  was  tli?it  tlic  father  was  appoinled  finan¬ 
cial  manager  of  the  Times,  while  the  son  soon  attracted  tlie  notice  of 
Mr.  Walter,  one  of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  character  and  worth  that 
ever  lived.  At  that  time  the  post  of  editor  of  the  paper  was  tilled  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  a  man  of  great  power  and  ability,  but  whose 
health,  though  he  was  not  much  over  fifty,  was  beginning  to  fail. 
His  colleague  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper  was  Mr.  Bacon,  a 
much  younger  man,  whose  health  was  even  worse  than  that  of  his 
chief.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  John  Delane  left  the  uni ver- 
jsity,  both  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Barnes  died,  the  latter  in  ^fay,  1841. 
Thus  deprived  of  hoth  the  conductors  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Walter,  in 
whom  the  appointment  solely  vested,  determined  on  filling  the  vacant 
post  by  the  son  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Delane.  Thus  John  Delane,  when 
he  was  twenty-three,  became  editor  of  the  2'lmes.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  degree  and  his  appointment  had  been  filled  by  various 
duties  connected  wdth  the  great  newspaper,  in  each  of  which  he  justi¬ 
fied  his  reputation  for  quickness  of  apprehension  and  readiness  of 
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resource.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend 


George  Dasent^  wdio  for  five  and  twenty  years  continued  his  col 
league  in  the  editorship.— Of  very  different  natures  the  two  brothers- 
in-lavr,  'Walter’s  “  three-year-olds”  as  they  were  called,  each  contrib¬ 
uted  something  w^hicli  was  wanting  in  the  character  of  the  other, 
and  the  result  was  a  remarkable  smoothness  and  evenness  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  paper. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  years  between  the  present  time 
and  1841,  we  seem  to  be  gazing  into  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  inflammable  matter  which  fed  the  fire  of  debate,  and  the  fury 
with  which  each  step  of  political  progress  w^as  discussed  by  the  great 
antagonists  on  either  side,  has  been  so  utterly  burned  out  and  extin¬ 
guished  that  we  in  this  generation  who  dwell  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
‘social  and  religious  freedom  formed  by  those  convulsions  can  scarcely 
believe  in  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  and  the  ability  and  boldness 
of  the  statesmen  by  wdiom  each  prize  of  our  present  liberties  was  \von. 
We  imagine  that^these  green  fields  and  pleasant  pastures  were  always 
the  easy  abode  of  political  indolence,  and  that  do-nothing  ministries 
with  their  servile  supporters  alwniys  held  rule  in  England.  There  is 
Lis  difference  between  the  position  of  the  editor  of  a  great  organ  of 
piblic  opinion  like  the  Times  and  prime  ministers  and  statesmen,  that 
while  they  last  but  for  a  wdiile,  and  either  vanish,  the  victims  of  greater 
geniuses,  or  by  accident  and  impolic}’’,  or,  it  may  be,  tripped  up  by 
ntrigues  and  insubordination  "within  their  own  ranks,  he  goes  on  for- 
3ver  ;  so  long,  at  least,  as  he  has  strength  and  ability  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  his  energies.  Ihitw^een  May,  1841,  when  John  De- 
iane  became  virtually  the  editor  of  the  Times,  to  the  present  date, 
here  have  been  no  less  than  twelve  changes  of  administration,  btised 
or  the  most  part  on  great  clianges  or  attempted  reversals  of  polic}’. 
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Consider  flie  advantage  which  the  permanency  of  ids  tenure  of 
otiice  gave  to  a  man  of  Delane’s  capacity  in  de'iding  with  political 
pieces  so  often  swept  Oif  the  hoard  and  leplacefl  merelv  to  l)e"*in  the 
game  of  government  aiiew\  While  statesmen  cn  either  side  were 
bent  on  checkmating  their  antagonists,  he  may  be  said  to  haveplaved 
the  part  of  a  moderator  or  dictator,  to  wiiom  sooner  or  later  they 
must  one  and  all  come  for  assistance  and  advice.  Taking  this  view 
of  his  position,  he  w\as  at  no  time  wdiat  could  be  called  a  party  man. 
That  his  instincts  w^ere  intensely  liberal,  the  columns  of  the  Tim^ 
during  his  whole  tenure  of  office  remain  to  prove.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  out  of  the  very  ore  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  will  forever 
remain  the  best  monument  to  his  memory.  Biu  he  regarded  the  fall 
of  one  administration  and  the  formation  of  another  with  quite  other 
feelings  than  those  of  the  wire-pullers  of  parties— of  the  Tadpoles 
and  Tapers— wffio  deemed  the  end  of  the  world  w^as  at  hand  if  Whig 
ousted  Tory  or  Tory  Whig  in  the  struggle  for  political  power.  If 
he  thought  of  prime  ministers  or  cabinets  when  these  changes,  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  essence  of  constitutional  government,  occurred  it 
was  perhaps  with  personal  regret  that  this  or  that  friend  had  fallen, 
but  alw'ays  with  the  reserve  and  conviction  of  wdiat  w’as  due  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  vocation.  It  w’as  his  pride  to  administer  the  editor¬ 
ship  justly  and  generously,  without  respect  of  parties  or  personal 
favor,  and  he  remembered  that,  if  he  w^ere  the  intimate  friend  of 
statesmen,  he  had  a  higher  dignity  ;  that  he  too  w*as  a  prime  minis¬ 
ter— the  prime  minister  of  the  public,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
seive  them,  and  with  them  the  friends  and  employers  who  wmre 
proud  of  him,  and  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  wdth  all  his 
heart  and  soul  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power. 

In  this  respect  John  Delane  only  show'ed  himself  the  apt  pupil  of 
Mr.  Walter,  the  patron  wdio  promoted  him,  whose  great  political 
maxim  was  never  to  be  such  great  friends  with  a  statesman  as  to  for¬ 
get  that  he  might  one  day  be  your  foe,  but  at  the  same  timejto  bear  in 
mind  that  if  he  were  now’^  your  foe  he  might  still  be  one  dav  vour 
friend.  To  this  great  principle,  wffiich  became  traditional  and  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  newspaper  founded  by  the  Walter 
family,  John  Delane  wms  faithful  and  loyal  during  the  wdiole  of  his 
ride  over  the  Times.  It  was  the  keystone  to  his  personal  indepen¬ 
dence  and  to  the  power  of  the  paper,  and  it  enhanced  tenfold  the 
value  of  its  adhesion  and  support  ;  as  wms  most  gracefully  recognized 
on  a  memorable  occasion  by  the  late  Sir  Kobert^Peel.  STo  journalist 
of  our  time,  none  of  any  time,  ever  lived  in  more  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  statesmen  of  all  opinions  than  John  Delane,  but  no  one 
was  less  their  servant.  He  ever  met  them  on  equal  terms,  and  if  he 
was  often  indebted  to  them  for  priority  of  information  as  to  political 
events  just  looming  in  the  future,  he  gave  them  more  than  they 
brought ;  he,  too,  had  exclusive  intelligence  to  impart — foresight  as 
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to  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  soundest  advice  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  political  ventures,  and,  above  all,  wholesome  warnings  of 
the  danger  which  ever  tracks  the  course  of  those  who  embark  on  the 
great  ocean  of  politics  in  an  ill-found  vessel  manned  by  an  unruly 
crew.  In  these  respects  no  man  of  our  time  has  possessed  more 
political  sagacity,  and  the  friends  who  had  likened  him  to  the  great 
Athenian  statesman  when  he  was  only  an  undergraduate,  were  proud 
to  find  their  comoarison  verified  bv  the  insight  which  he  showed  in 
predicting  the  course  which  events  would  take  with  an  unfailing  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  seemed  akin  to  divine  intuition. 

And  so  it  happened  that  for  many  years  the  Times  newspaper,  with 
Delane  as  its  conductor,  outstripped  all  its  competitors,  not  only  in 
the  priority  and  excellence  of  its  information  and  intelligence,  but 
also  in  the  readiness  and  power  with  which  it  commented  on  each 
fact  of  news  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  When  we  remember 
that  in  the  great  questions  of  the  poor  law  and  free  trade  ;  in  Irish 
policy,  beginning  with  the  turbulent  times  of  O’Connell,  and  ending 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
land  laws  ;  in  its  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  financial  measures  and 
in  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — not  to  speak  of  the  efforts  of 
the  paper  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Jews  and  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  Dissenters — 
when  we  remember,  we  say,  that  to  the  triumph  of  every  one  of  these 
great  measures,  and  many  more,  the  Times,  under  John  Delane, 
mainly  contributed,  while  other  organs  of  the  press  growled  or 
shrieked  as  if  the  country  were  about  to  be  utterly  ruined,  we  shall 
jbe  amazed  at  the  courage  and  mental  resources  of  the  man  who,  with- 
kmt  cessation  or  rest,  could  undertake  the  advocacy  of  each  of  these 
[great  changes,  and  never  rest  to  labor  for  them  day  and  night  till  he 
had  done  his  best  to  bring  one  and  all  of  them  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

To  war  and  its  consequences  he  seemed  naturally  averse.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  saw  the  country  einbark  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  though  once  engaged  in  the  struggle  he  spared  no  pains 
and  grudged  no  money  to  bring  it  to  a  victorious  end.  He  possessed 
(great  knowledge  of  military  affairs  and  details,  and  statesmen  now 
fliving  can  bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  his  information  on  those  mat- 
jters,  and  to  the  mastery  which  he  ever  exhibited  over  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  But  he  looked  on  foreign  war  as  a  waste  of  our  national  re¬ 
sources,  and  once,  at  least,  in  the  struggle  between  Denmark  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  Duchies,  had  a  great  hand  in  restraining 
the  martial  desires  of  a  portion  of  Lord  Palrnerston’s  cabinet.  Later 
[ion,  in  1870,  he  showed  his  sagacity  in  predicting  the  triumph  of  the 
^German  arms,  while  most  of  the  world  were  sure  that  the  French 
gwould  be  at  Berlin  in  a  month.  Throughout  the  rest  of  that  struggle 
-his  support,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  freely  given  to  Germany,  chiefly 
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because  he  distrusted  the  policv  of  the  Emperor  Xano’eon  and 
tnouerht  tne  success  of  Germany  most  advanlaireous  to  Ensrland '  ‘ 
oi  influential  in  position  and  so  trifted'  bv  nature 

^  V3'  ministers  and  coiuted  society, 

as  a  matter  ot  course.  Besides,  it  was  his  duty  to  consort  with 

‘he  hUeresT-’ff  H  ’*  ^ould  advance 

®  '®  P®Pei'.  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  enervating 

7 mtrigue._  We  believe  it  would  be  tiie  uni- 
7'  tiie  statesmen  with  whom  he  constantly  associated, 

and  or  iiie  gav  crowds  m  which  he  sometimes  appeared,”  in  them  but 
not  of  them,  tiiat  no  man  was  so  little  spoiled  by  society  as  John  De- 

^a}  that  lie  naa  ev^i  been  tempted  by  vanity  to  reveal  any  of  tbe 
many  secrets  which  had  been  confided”  to  his  keeping.  That  he  was 

a  mtn*^  OP°aU  f  than  to  another  is  only  to  say  that  he 

>aS  a  man.  Of  all  bis  friends  of  that  class  we  believe  be  resnected 

t^o'^Msior'k  w1  -I'®  ^’een  his  Mentor  when  he  was  new 

I  hp  m  fis  aitection  was  most  shown  to  Lord  Palmerston, 

10  in  bis  geniality  and  readiness,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  in  the 

character  of  his  statesmanship,  resembled  the  natural 
leadings  of  Delane  s  mind.  Some  have  Ihought  that  this  was  shown 
too  much  in  the  unfailing  support  which  the  Times-  gave  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  s  policy,  and  especially-  to  his  postponement  of  reform  It 
was  feared  lest  the  younger  of  the  two  might  find  when  his  Xestor 
had  depaitei^that  ne  had  left  a  deluge  of  constitutional  arrears  be- 
iimd  hini.  ihis  danger,  if  it  ever  existed,  terminated  with  Lord  Pal- 
ineistou  s  death,  since  which  event  no  prime  minister  can  be  said  to 
iiave  stood  m  the  same  dangerous  intimacy  with  Delane. 

In  considering  the  life  of  a  great  man,  the  question  ever  arises, 
How^mimh  ot  his  fame  av as  due  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  for- 
tune  /  Had  it  not  been  that  he  was  his  father’s  son,  and  that  the 
W  alters,  father  and  son,  had  been  his  firm  friends,  would  the  world 
ever  have  heard  of  John  Delane  ?  Perhaps  not  as  editor  of  the 
Jjmes  in  that  no  doubt  f^time  stood  his  friend  ;"bnt  he  was  made 
of  that  strong  stuff  and  the  fibre  of  his  mind  was  so  tough  and  elastic 
jhiit  ff  be  had  not  chosen  to  spend  his  life  shrouded  in  the  veil  which 
nines  the  personality  of  an  editor  from  ordinary  eyes,  the  world 
would  assuredly  have  heard  of  him  as  famous  in  other  fields  of 
action.  How  great  a  general,  or  how  good  a  judge,  how  subtle  a 
ipiomatist,  or  how  far-sighted  a  minister  he  might  have  been,  the 

r  1  know  ;  but  tnose  who  knew  him  best,  and  worked 

w  ith  him  by  day  and  night,  know  that  in  his  conduct  of  the  Times  he 
disp,a}jd  by  turns  all  the  characteristics  of  these  noble  professions. 
Of  undaunted  courage,  admirable  judicial  power,  profound  knowl- 
edge  ot  men  ana  society,  and  the  sharpest  political  foresight,  he 
combined  m  himself  all  tbe  qualities  which  make  a  man  famous. 
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^liis  was  the  great  secret  of  his  success  as  a  leader  of  men.  All  who 
erved  with  him  or  worked  under  him  felt  sure  that,  whatever  the 
mergcnc^^  and  however  short  the  notice,  John  Delane  would  never 
e  taken  by  surprise,  that  he  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
hat  the  Times  would  be  itself  the  next  morning.  No  man  ever  had 
uch  willing  workers,  no  workers  ever  served  an  abler  leader.  It  is 
aid  there  are  as  good  tish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  ;  but  the 
ea  is  wide,  and  it  must  be  a  cunning  tislier  who  could  cast  his  net 
nd  catch  so  noble  a  fish  as  John  Delaue.  Of  arrogance  and  rude- 
ess  he  had  the  greatest  scorn,  together  with  the  happiest  way  of 
ealing  with  such  people  ;  as,  when  at  an  Oxford  breakfast  paruq  a 
Pembroke  man  asked  whether  the  gentlemen  commoners  of  3[agiia- 
3n  Hall  dined  in  hall  with  their  wives  and  children.  “  Just  as 
rue,”  replied  Delane,  “  as  that  the  knives  and  forks  at  Pembroke  are 
hained  to  the  table  lest  the  undergraduates  should  run  awniy  wdth 
lem.  ” 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  what  may  be  called  bis  personal  conduct 
f  the  Times,  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  “  no  waiter.”  This  is  only 
•uc  in  one  sense,  and  wrong  in  another.  lie  did  not  write,  but  he 
new  how  to  write,  and  that  better  than  most  men.  Much  that  ap- 
eared  in  the  paper  under  the  head  of  leading  articles  was  so  araend- 
d  by  his  pen  that  itw'asin  reality  Delane’s  handiwork,  and  the  ablest 
riters,  instead  of  feeling  impatient  at  his  alterations  and  corrections, 
rere  free  to  confess  that  he  had  much  improved  their  composition, 
n  this  he  was  in  his  full  right,  for  he  alone  was  responsible  for  what 
as  publishetl.  It  is  true  he  had  no  need  to  write,  for  he  w^as  sup- 
orted  by  a  staff  of  waiters  w^ho  were  devoted  to  him,  and  w^ho  w^ere 
nequalled  in  their  several  styles  for  capacity  and  grace  of  diction. 

1  one  sense  no  living  man,  so  far  as  our  informatioa  goes,  could  ap- 
roach  him.  He  w^as  beyond  compare  the  best  writer  of  letters  of 
is  day.  His  letters  of  instruction  and  advice  to  those  wdio  wu’ote  for 
im  wmre  matchless.  They  wmre  models  of  instruction,  never  missing 
point,  terse  and  yet  brilliant.  They  put  life  into  the  dead  bones 
if  a  subject,  and  as  he  read  the  wadter  was  warmed  by  admiration  to 
^  his  best.  His  letters  to  his  friends  and  family  wmre  full  of  the 
[lost  striking  thoughts  clothed  in  the  simplest  and  purest  English, 
rdhers  w^ere  full  of  playful  sallies,  in  w’hich  he  reproached  his  friends 
)r  shortcomings  and  indolence,  and  thus  jestingly  led  them  on  to 
etter  behavior.  On  two  memorable  occasions,  on  great  provocation, 
e  emerged  from  the  mystery  of  the  editor’s  room  and  entered  into  a 
mtroversy  wdth  twm  great  public  men,  one  long  since  gone,  the  other 
dll  with  us.  This  step  in  our  opinion  w^as  a  mistake,  but  certainly 
lose  letters  as  they  remain  will  do  no  injustice  to  his  ability  as  a 
liter. 

What  is  left  but  to  sa}’'  that  in  private  life  no  man  w’as  more  aftec- 
onate  in  his  nature,  and  certainly'  none  more  beloved  by  his  family 
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and  friends.  He  had  very  simple  tastes,  though  generous  to  a  fault. 
To  one  love  he  remained  constant  almost  to  the  end.  On  his  writ¬ 
ing-table  in  Sergeants’  Inn  lay  a  hoof  of  one  of  his  old  Oxford  horses 
set  in  silver,  and  he  was  never  so  liapp}"  as  when  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back  galloping  over  the  Berkshire  heaths  to  some  review  at  Aider- 
siiot,  or  following  the  autumn  manoeuvres  along  the  breezy  Wiltshire 
downs.  Up  to  two  years  of  his  death  he  continued  to  be  the  “  cen¬ 
taur”  which  he  had  shown  himself  at  Oxford  ;  and  v»'hen  he 
could  no  longer  ride,  his  chief  delight  was  to  drive  to  his  old  home 
near  Bracknell,  or  to  the  peaceful  churchyard  of  Easthampstead, 
where  he  sleeps  side  by  side  with  his  father  and  mother.  There  he 
has  “  rest  from  his  labors,”  but  it  may  be  truly  said  that  “his  works 
do  follow  him,”  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  that 
great  newspaper  which  it  was  his  pride  and  good  fortune  to  have 
raised  to  unexampled  excellence. — Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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Man  alone,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  creatures,  naturally  turns  his  eyes  up¬ 
ward  :  for  all  other  living  things  the  heavens  have  no  speciarattrac- 
tions.  Religious  reverence  and  dependence  are,  in  fact,  an  instinct 
of  our  nature.  The  lower  orders  of  God’s  family  may  look  to  their 
parents  in  their  infancy,  but  when  they  leave  theni  there  is  no  further 
recognition  on  either  side.  The  domesticated  animals,  or  those 
tamed  by  man,  may,  and  often  do,  look  to  their  master  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  affection  or  an  humble  confidence,  but  they  seem  as  if  they  had 
learned  to  do  so  from  having  caught  a  touch  of  man’s  own  attributes 
from  companionship  with  him.  In  the  human  race  alone  is  there 
eveiy where  seen  a  consciousness  of  weakness,  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  a 
need  of  help  and  pardon,  which,  in  all  races  and  in  all  ages,  finds  its 
expression  in  religious  emotions  tov/ard  a  Hierher  Power. 

The  best  possible  answer  to  those  who  make  light  of  prayer  is  this 
fact  of  its  universal  practice.  Go  where  we  like,  we  find  it.  Not 
only  the  Egyptian,  the  Hebrew,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Turk, 
and  the  Arab,  but  all  men,  of  every  nation,  yield  to  the  instinct  that 
turns  them  toward  the  unseen  God, 

Nor  are  the  attitudes  assumed  in  their  devotions  less  significant  of 
the  feelings  with  which  it  is  universally  felt  due  to  oursdves  and  to 
our  Maker  to  approach  him.  A  sense  of  nothingness  in  the  presence 
of  Infinite  Majesty  could  find  no  stronger  expression  than  for  a  wor¬ 
shipper  to  cast  himself  with  his  face  on  the  ground.  Humiliation 
could  go  no  farther.  It  is  the  ideal  of  self-debasement  before  one  im¬ 
measurably  above  us.  Contrition  for  guilt  could  show  itself  in  no 
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way  more  vividly  than  in  the  crossed  hands  over  the  bosom  to  keep 
down  its  swelling  grief.  The  sense  of  absolute  dependence  speaks 
aloud  in  the  stretched-out  hands  and  in  the  eager  gaze  upward.  The 
need  of  a  full  and  free  confession  is  marked  in  every  attitude  we  as¬ 
sume  in  our  devotions,  and  there  could  be  nothing  more  touching 
than  the  felt  need  of  sincere  amendment  which  speaks  in  them  all 
alike.  We  may  read  the  whole  circle  of  human  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  religion  from  the  modes  in  which  its  highest  act  of  worship 
is  performed. 

There  are  several  characteristic  features  of  Mahometans  in  prayer, 
but  no  one  can  have  watched  the  devotions  in  a  mosque  without 
noticing  that  others,  besides,  are  in  use.  There  are,  in  fact,  nine  in 
all,  common  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  marking  an  appro¬ 
priate  succession  for  the  different  portions  of  their  devotion.  No 
system  is  more  intensely  one  of  ritual  than  Islamism,  and  hence 
their  various  attitudes  are  most  studiously  observed  in  their  exact 
order,  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  prayer  offered. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  saddest  of  facts  that  the  form  of  religious 
acts  is  so  often  set  above  the  spirit.  It  was  thus  with  prayer  in  the 
religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  thus  with  Islamism.  The  state  of 
heart  of  a  Mahometan  worshipper  literally  counts  for  nothing.  No 
ardor  of  faith  or  purity  of  intention  can  atone  for  a  ceremonial  de¬ 
fect.  This  is  evident  from  some  of  the  directions  regarding  prayer. 
“When  any  one  of  you  says  his  prayers,”  we  are  "told,  "AiQmust 
liave  something  in  front  of  him,  and  if  he  cannot  find  anything  suit¬ 
able,  let  him  put  his  walking-stick  into  the  ground.  If  he  have  no 
istaff,  he  must  draw  a  line  on  the  ground.  After  this,  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  his  prayers  if  any  one  pass  in  front  of  him.  ”  To  pass  before  a 
man  when  he  is  praying  is,  indeed,  a  crime  so  terrible  that  the 
Prophet  authorized  a  believer  to  draw  his  sword  and  cut  down  one 
iwho  had  been  guilty  of  it,  and  further  declared  that  if  a  passer-by 
only  knew  the  sin  of  going  before  a  person  employed  in  prayer,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  sink  into  the  earth. 

The  attitudes  of  all  nations  in  prayer  are  essentially  alike  in  the 
ifeeling  implied,  though  varied  in  outward  form.  Thus,  the  Egyptian 
monuments  show  us  some  figures  standing  in  prayer,  with  their 
hands  outstretched  ;  others  kneeling  on  one  knee  or  on  both  knees, 
•with  hands  uplifted.  The  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  Praying  Boy,  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  shows  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  ideal 
lattitude  in  prayer  was  to  stand,  with  the  hands  stretched  out  and 
lifted  somevvhat  above  the  head.  A  sculpture  of  an  erect  praying 
:figure  on  the  ancient  Hindoo  temple  at  Madura  has  the  palms  of  the 
hands  pressed  together  over  the  breast;  in  the  catacombs,  on  the 
lother  hand,  the  usual  attitude  ascribed  to  the  early  Christians  is  that 
lof  standing,  with  the  palms  turned  outward  and  lifted  as  high  as  the 
ishoulders. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  tlie  way,  as  showing*  Iiow  entirely  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  we  will  instinctively  yray,  that  there  is"  no  eeueral 
command,  “  Ye  shall  pray/’  in  the  whole  ^Vo^d  of  God.  We  are 
told  how  we  are  to  pray,  that  we  should  “  pray  always,”  and  much 
more  ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  needful  to  enforce  prayer  by  a 
specific  demand,  since  nature  itself  prompts  all  men  infallibly  to 
offer  it.  Eesting  thus  on  our  instincts,  a  positive  institution  of"  the 
practice  was  not  needed. 

The  eyes  of  him  who  looks  toward  God  and  a  better  world  turn 
instinctively  to  heaven.  The  first  altars  were  on  heights,  that  the 
fiame  of  the  sacrifice  might  freely  ascend  to  the  skies.  Jesus,  also, 
as  he  prayed,  lifted  up  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  since  he  has 
ascended  to  the  Father,  and  sits  at  his  right  hand,  our  eyes  ought  to 
be  raised  toward  him  there,  rather  than  bent  on  the  crucifix,  or  the 
elements  on  his  table,  as  has  become  the  custom  to  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


Standing,  in  public  prayer,  is  still  the  mode  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  in  many  ways  fitting,  as  the  expression  of  reverence,  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  readiness  to  serve,  as  in  the  case  of  servants  standing  before 
their  master,  or  as  in  that  of  the  angels  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Thus  Hannah  stood  praying  before  the  Lord,  and  thus  Solomon 
stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  of  Israel.  It  is  added  that  “he  spread  forth  his  hands 
toward  heaven”  as  he  began  to  pray  ;  thus  indicating  an  additional 
feature,  in  some  instances,  of  Hebrew  devotion.  Thus  to  stretch  out 
the  hands  is,  like  the  other  postures  in  supplication,  almost  an  in¬ 
stinctive  one,  as  the  expression  of  a  craving  for  help  and  favor  and 
for  a  union  with  the  Being  addressed,  as  if  an  unseen  hand  would  be 
stretched  out  to  grasp  our  own,  and  draw  us  once  more  to  his  feet  in 
love  and  reconciliation,  or  as  if  we  were  waiting  to  receive  the 
answer  graciously  vouchsafed  us,  and  reached  out  ^o  meet  it  as  it 
came.  Even  children,  it  is  well  known,  express  their  feelings  thus 
toward  those  to  whom  they  address  their  endearing  entreaties,  and 
men  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth  before  tlie  Eternal 
Father. 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  also,  is  sanctified  by  no  less  supreme  an  ex¬ 
ample  than  that  of  our  Lord  himself.  But  from  the  first,  men  had 
kneeled  in  their  devotions,  for  Solomon  did  so  ;  and  Ezra  tells  us  that 
having  rent  his  garment  and  his  mantle,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
spread  out  his  hands  unto  the  Lord  his  God.  Daniel,  also,  “  kneeled 
upon  his  knees,”  when  he  prayed  and  gave  thanks  unto  his  God. 
The  deep  contrition  of  the  publican  showed  itself  by  his  not  presum¬ 
ing  even  to  look  to  heaven  or  to  the  HoH  of  Holies,  and  by  his  smit¬ 
ing  on  his  breast,  as  all  men  are  wont  to  do  in  deep  sorrow.  In  his 
profound  emotion  at  Carmel,  Elijah  “  cast  himself  down  on  the  earth, 
and  put  his  face  between  his  knees.”  Indeed,  any  posture  which  the 
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heart  dictated  at  the  inonieiit  was  permitted  among  the  .lev/s.  Sin¬ 
cerity,  not  formalism,  was  the  great  iequiiemeut  by  Gcd. 

In  one  thing,  however,  Eastern  nations  difier  essentially  from  those 
of  the  West,  in  their  ideas  of  reverence.  We  uncover  our  heads  to 
pray  :  they  think  such  a  custom  most  disrespectful  to  God,  and 
hence,  even  in  I  he  synagogues  of  Europe,  always  wear  their  hats  dur- 
^  worship.  The  secrecy  of  prayer,  moreover,  with  us,  is  very  op¬ 
posite  tc  the  practice  of  the  East,  where  a  strict  jlahometan  kneels 
before  all,  at  the  set  hour,  even  in  the  open  street. 

The  Jew  of  old  looked  toward  the  Holv  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle 
or  the  Temple  :  Tvhen  exiled,  he  prayed  with  his  face  toward  Jerusa¬ 
lem — a  custom  still  continued.  The  Jiahometan  prays  toward  the 
Kaaba  of  3Iecca.  The  Parsee  prays  toward  the  rising  sun.  But  in 
Christianity  there  is  no  earthly  object  toward  which  we  are  to  direct 
our  devotions,  for  local  holiness  of  a  spot  or  building  was  always  dis¬ 
countenanced  bv  our  Lord,  wlio  told  the  woman  at  Jacob’s  well  that 
the -great  matter  in  the  worship  of  God  was  not  its  being  olfered 
either  on  Mount  Moriah  or  on  jlount  Geiizim,  but  rather  In  its  being 
the  utterance  of  spirit  and  truth. 

Cuxnixgha:^!  Geikte,  in  Bay  of  Best, 
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Little  more  than  two  months  have  passed  since  my  personal  experi-. 
ence  of  mental  phenomeha  wms  strikingly  enlarged  by  the  occurrence 
with  which  the  following  narrative  deals.  Yet  aireadjM  hnd  that 
round  the  original  story  there  has  gathered  a  surprising  accumulation 
of  the  mythical  element,  and  that  I  myself  am  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  hero  of  romance  in  more  senses  than  one.  xis  1  object  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  medium  to  whom  supernatural  visitations  are 
vouchsafed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  wish  to  be  set  down  as  a 
craz}’’  dreamer  whose  disorganized  nervous  system  renders  him  ab¬ 
normally  liable  to  fantastic  delusions,  I  have  yielded  to  the  earnest 
request  of  some  who  have  begged  me  to  make  public  the  following 
paper.  I  am  told  that  there  are  those  who  birsy  themselves  in  col¬ 
lecting  similar  stories  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  better  they  should  hear  the 
facts  from  me  than  after  they  have  passed  through  other  channels. 
The  narrative  was  written,  at  the  request  of  a  fi  lend,  not  many  days 
after  the  event,  w’hen  all  the  circumstances  w’ere  fresh  in  my"  recol¬ 
lection. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1870,  I  drove  over  from  Norwich  to  ^lan- 
nington  Hall  to  spend  the  night  at  Lord  Orford’s.  Though  I  was 
in  perfect  health  and  high  spirits,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  for  some 
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weeks  previoiislj^  I  liad  had  a  great  deal  to  think  about,  some  little 
anxiety,  and  some  considerable  mental  strain  of  one  kind  or  another. 
It  was  not,  however,  conscious  of  anything  approaching  weariness, 
irritability,  or  “  fag.”  I  arrived  at  four  p.m.,  and  was  engaged  in 
pleasant  and  animated  conversation  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  din¬ 
ner.  We  dined  at  seven  ;  our  party  numbered  six  persons.  Of  these 
four  at  least  had  been  great  travellers.  I  myself  was  rather  a 
listener  ;  the  talk  was  general  and  discursive,  and  amused  and  in¬ 
terested  me  greatl}^  Not  for  a  single  moment  did  it  turn  upon  the 
supernatural ;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with  questions  of  art  and  the 
experiences  of  men  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and 
could  describe  intelligently  what  they  had  seen  and  comment  upon  it 
suggestively.  I  have  very  rarely  been  at  a  more  pleasant  party. 
After  dinner  we  played  a  rubber.  We  “  left  off  as  we  began,”  and 
as  two  of  the  guests  had  some  distance  to  drive  we  broke  up  at  half 
past  ten. 

The  main  object  of  my  going  over  to  IMannington  was  to  examine 
and  take  notes  upon  some  very  rare  books  in  Lord  Orford’s  library, 
which  I  had  been  anxiously  wishing  to  get  a  sight  of  for  some  years, 
but  had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  up  to  this  time. 
I  asked  leave  to  sit  up  for  some  hours  and  make  transcripts.  His 
lordship  at  first  wished  me  to  let  his  valet  remain  in  attendance  to 
see  all  lights  put  out,  but  as  this  would  have  embarrassed  me  and 
compelled  me  to  go  to  bed  earlier  than  I  wished,  and  as  it  seemed 
likely  that  I  should  be  occupied  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  left  to  my  own  devices  and  the 
servants  should  be  allowed  to  retire.  By  eleven  o’clock  I  was  the 
only  person  down-stairs,  and  I  was  very  soOn  busily  at  work  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  my  occupation. 

The  room  in  which  I  was  writing  is  a  large  one,  with  a  huge  fire¬ 
place  and  a  grand  old  chimney  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is 
furnished  with  every  comfort  and  luxury.  The  library  opens  into 
this  room,  and  1  had  to  pass  out  from  where  I  was  sitting  into  this 
library  and  get  upon  a  chair  to  reach  the  volumes  1  wanted  to  ex¬ 
amine.  There  were  six  small  volumes  in  all.  I  took  them  down  and 
placed  them  at  my  right  hand  in  a  little  pile,  and  set  to  work — some¬ 
times  reading,  sometimes  writing.  As  I  finished  with  a  book  I  placed 
it  in  front  of  me.  There  were  four  silver  candlesticks  upon  the 
table,  the  candles  all  burning,  and,  as  I  am  a  chilly  person,  I  sat  my¬ 
self  at  one  corner  of  the  tabre  with  the  fire  at  my  left,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  I  had  finished  with  a  book,  I  rose,  knocked  the  fire  together, 
and  stood  up  to  warm  my  feet.  I  continued  in  this  way  at  my  task 
till  nearly  one  o’clock.  I  had  got  on  better  than  I  expected,  and  I 
had  only  one  more  book  to  occupy  me.  I  rose,  wound  up  my  watch, 
and  opened  a  ])ottle  of  seltzer  water,  and  I  remember  thinking  to  my¬ 
self  that  I  should  get  to  bed  by  two  after  all.  I  set  to  work  at  the 
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last  little  b-ook.  I  had  been  engaged  upon  it  about  half  an  hour,  and 
was  just  beginning  lo  think  that  my  work  v:as  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  as  I  icas  actually  writing,  i  saw  a  large  white  hand  within  a 
foot  of  my  elbow.  Turning  my  head,  there  sat  a  figure  of  a  some¬ 
what  large  man,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  bending  slightly  over  the 
table,  and  apparently  examining  the  pile  of  books ^that  I  had  been  at 
work  upon.  The  man’s  face  was  turned  awoiy  from  me,  but  I  savr 
his  closely  cut  reddish-brown  hair,  his  ear  and  shaved  cheek,  the 
eyebrow,  the  corner  of  the  right  eye,  the  side  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  large  high  cheek-bone.  He  was  dressed  in  what  I  can  only  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  habit  of  thick  corded  silk  or  some 
such  material,  close  up  to  the  throat,  and  a  narrow  rim  or  edirlmr,  of 
about  an  inch  broad,  of  satin  or  velvet  serving  as  a  stand-up"^ ccfilar. 
and  fitting  close  to  the  chin.  The  right  haiid,  which  had  first  atl 
tracted  my  attention,  was  clasping,  without  any  great  pressure,  tlie 
left  hand  ;  both  hands  were  in  perfect  repose!  and  the  lartre  blue 
veins  of  the  right  hand  were  conspicuous.  I  remember  thinkincr  that 
the^  hand  was  like  the  hand  of  Velasquez’s  magnificent  “iDead 
Knight  ”  in  the  National  Gallery.  I  looked  at  my^^visitor  for  some 
seconds,  and  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  not  a  reality.  A 
thousand  thoughts  came  crowding  upon  me,  but  not  the  least  feeling 
of  alarm  or  even  uneasiness  ;  curiosity  and  a  strong  interest  were 
uppermost.  For  ;an  instant  I  felt  eager  to  make  a  sketch  of  my 
friend,  and  1  looked  at  a  tray  on  my  right  for  a  pencil  ;  tlien  \ 
thought,  “  Up-stairs  I  have  a  sketch-book— shall  I  fetch  it  ?*’  There 
he  sat,  and  I  w^as  fascinated  ;  afraid,  not  of  his  stavino;,  hut  lest  he 
should  go.  Stopping  in  my  writing,  I  lifted  my  left  hand  from  the 
paper,  stretched  it  out  to  the  pile  of  books,  and  moved  the  top  one. 
I  cannot  explain  Avhy  I  did  this— my  arm  passed  in  front  of  the  fig’- 
ure,  and  it  vanished.  I  was  simply  disappointed,  and  nothing  more. 
I  went  on  with  my  writing  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  perhaps  for 
another  five  minutes,  and  I  had  actually  got  to  the  last  few  words  of 
what  I  had  determined  to  extract  when  the  figure  appeared  again, 
exactly  in  the  same  place  and  attitude  as  before.  I  saw  the  hands 
close  to  my  own  ;  I  turned  my  head  again,  to  examine  him  more 
closely,  and  I  was  framing  a  sentence  to  address  to  him  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  did  not  dare  to  speak.  1  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my 
own  'coice.  There  he  sat,  and  there  sat  I.  I  turned  my  head  again  to 
my  work,  and  finished  writing  the  two  or  three  words  I  still  had  to 
write.^  The  paper  and  my  notes  are  at  this  moment  before  me,  and 
exhibit  not  the  slightest  tremor  or  nervousness.  1  could  point  out  the 
words  I  was  writing  when  the  phantom  came  and  when  he  disap¬ 
peared.  Having  finished  my  task,  I  shut  the  book  and  threw  it  on 
the  table  ;  it  made  a  slight  noise  as  it  fell— the  figure  vanished. 

Throwing  m3^self  back  in  my  chair,  I  sat  for  some  seconds  looking  at 
the  fire  with  a  curious  mixture  of  feeling,  and  I  remember  wondermo- 
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whether  my  frieDd  would  come  again,  and  if  he  did  whether  he 
would  liide  the  fire  from  me.  Then  first  there  stole  upon  me  a  dread 
and  a  suspicion  that  I  was  beginning  to  lose  my  nerve.  I  remember 
yawning  ;  then  I  rose,  lit  my  bedroom  candle,  took  my  books  into 
the  inner  library,  mounted  the  chair  as  before,  and  replaced  five  of 
the  volumes  ;  the  sixth  I  brought  back  and  laid  upon  the  table  wheie 
I  had  been  \\u-iting  when  the  phantom  did  me  the  honor  to  appear  to 
me.  By  this  time  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  uneasiness.  I  blew  out  the 
four  candles  and  marched  off  to  bed,  where  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  or  the  guilty — I  know  not  which — but  1  slept  very  soundh'. 

This  is  a  simple  and  unvarnished  narrative  of  facts.  Explanation, 
theory,  or  inference  I  leave  to  others. 


Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 


FREE  TRADE,  RAILWAYS,  AND  THE  GROWTH  OP 

C05IMERCE  ; 

OR, 

An  Attempt  to  estimate  tlie  Comparaihe  Effects  of  (1)  Liberation  of 
Intercourse  and  (2)  Improvement  of  Locomotion  upon  the  Trade 
and  Wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  Half  Century. 

It  is  now  nearlj^forty  years  since  the  war  against  protective  legis¬ 
lation,  so  miscalled,  was  carried  over  from  the  study  of  the  econo¬ 
mist,  and  the  platform  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  to  the  arena 
of  Parliament,  and  began  to  take  the  form  of  serious  and  trenchant 
legislation.  During  more  than  five-and-twenty  of  those  years  the 
British  agriculturist  has  been  exposed  to  a  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  wond  almost  absolutely  free  ;  and  the  ruin  predicted 
for  him  by  his  friends  took  this  peculiar  form,  not  only  that  he 
survived,  but  that  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  there  never  was 
once  raised  that  cry  of  agricultural  distress  which,  under  the  s^'s- 
tem  of  protection,  invariably  pierced  the  ears  of  Parliament  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  short  years.  The  growth  of  general  trade  has  no¬ 
toriously,  during  the  entire  period  from  1842,  been  enormous. 

But  a  season  of  pressure  and  distress,  both  for  commercial  and 
for  agricultural  producers,  has  at  length  arrived.  There  are  a  set 
of  gentlemen  who  have  ever  believed  and  professed  themselves  to 
be  the  only,  or  the  very  best,  allies  of  the  farmer.  With  this  be¬ 
lief  and  profession,  they  ouglit  to  have  directed  his  mind  by  their 
advice  to  what  was  useful  to  him  and  practicable  in  itself.  But 
unhappily  their  plan  of  action  has  been  to  recommend  to  him 
what  they  ought  to  have  known  to  be  unattainable,  and  for  the 
most  part  what,  even  if  attainable,  would  have  been  mischievous 
alike  to  him  and  the_commimity.  They  have  thus  been  in  fact, 
though  not  in  design,  his  perpetual  evil  genius,  his  tempters,  and 
his  betrayers.  On  this  new  occasion,  they  have  declared  or  hinted 
to  him  that  he  had  better  ciy  aloud  for  a  reviv'al  of  protection. 
That  remedy  the  farmer  has  had  the  good  sense  to  eve  askance, 
let  some  persons  in  parliamentary,  and  even  in  official,  positions 
appear  still  to  do  their  best  to  mislead  him  ;  while,  among  particu¬ 
lar  sections  of  manufacturers  and  workmen,  a  desire  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  to  revive  the  reign  of  restriction,  at  least  on  their  owm  be¬ 
half. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  our  trading  neo-protectionists  are  in 
general  prepared  to  renew  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  of 
bread  and  meat  for  the  people.  But  if  the  reign  of  impoverish¬ 
ment  is  to  be  newly  proclaimed,  let  it  run  equably  all  round. 
Until  something  in  the  nature  of  a  balanced  plan,  for  an  equable 
distribution  of  the  poison,  shall  have  been  adjusted,  neither  de¬ 
cency  nor  policy  will  allow  of  any  serious  combination  or  effort. 
Still,"  the  mere  fact  that  the  scattered  elements  of  disturbance 
should  exist,  and  exist  under  countenance  from  seme  of  those  who 
are  marked  out  by  position  as  the  born  guides  and  rulers  of  the 
land,  is,  if  not  a  danger  to  the  State,  yet  perhaps  a  scandal  to  the 
age.  The  fortress  of  commercial  freedom  is  indeed  strong  against 
all  open  assault  ;  but  stealthy  approaches,  by  mining  and  the  like, 
are  not  out  of  the  question.  It  is  at  any  rate  well  to  survey  from 
time  to  time  the  bulwarks,  and  to  realize  for  ourselves  what  we 
owe  to  those  most  conservative  and  most  philanthropic  changes, 
which  wmre  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  cost  in  time,  labor,  discus¬ 
sion,  and  intrigue.  It  is  well  to  hold  fast  in  our  memory  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  freedom  of  trade  ;  but  we  shall  lodge  it  the  more 
safely  there  if  we  have  first  placed  it  clearly  before  our  eyes  in  its 
true  form  and  dimensions. 

And  here  arises  in  our  face  the  difficulty  with  which  in  this 
paper  I  propose  to  deal.  We  have  the  admitted  fact  of  an  enor¬ 
mous,  an  unexampled,  material  progress  since  the  noms  ordo  scecIo- 
Tum,  and  the  emancipation  of  our  industry,  began.  But,  during 
the  same  period,  other  agencies,  confessedly  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  have  been  at  work.  To  these  other  agencies,  of  which 
railways  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous,  the  whole 
result  has  often  been  ascribed  by  those  ammog  the  opponents  of  free 
trade  who  were  usually  the  most  courageous,  honest,  and  obtuse. 
But  even  the  heartiest  and  most  sanguine  free  trader  must  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  general  upshot.  Are 
there,  then,  any  means  by  which  we  can  divide  the  spoil,  that  is 
to  say  the  honor  and  the  credit,  rendering  to  each  set  of  influences 
its  due  ? 


I  am  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be  done,  by  any  means  we  now 
possess,  with  anything  like  precision  ;  but  that  an  approxirnation 
to  the  truth  can  be  made,  such  as  to  be  of  great  inteiest  in  itself, 
and  of  great  value  for  practical  purposes.  The  interest  is  that 
which  necessarily  attaches  to  every  expedient  available  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  material  results  of  great  legislative  changes.  The  practical 
purpose  is  to  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  still  maintain  that 
“  free  trade”  has  had  no  share  in  producing  the  vast  expansion  of 
our  commerce,  which  has  marked  the  last  forly  years  ;  or  who  are 
endeavoring  to  practise  upon  the  selfishness  of  class,  with  revival 
of  protection  as  a  motto  on  their  flag  ;  in  some  cases  not  without 
an  apparent  view  to  political  ends. 
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I  shall  seek  first  to  lay  firmly  the  ground  from  which  we  are  to 
start  :  by  showing,  in  a  summary  way  liow  completely  protection 
did  its  dut}^  and  earned  its  character,  as  a  scheme  for  retarding,  if 
it  could  not  altogether  prevent,  the  growth  of  national  wealth. 

My  next  business  will  be  to  avail  myself  of  the  important  fact, 
which  principally  enables  me  to  consti  uct  my  main  thesis  :  this’, 
namely,  that  before  legislation  turned  energetically  toward  com¬ 
mercial  freedom  the  raihvay  system  was  in  operation,  and  for 
some  few  years  in  rather  powerful  operation. 

Thirdly,  my  endeavor  will  be  to  set  out  as  carefully  as  I  can  the 
effects  of  the  great  successive  doses,  or  instalments,  of  free  trade 
administered  by  legislation  at  certain  principal  epochs  :  there  be¬ 
ing  this  marked  difference  between  railway  extension  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  restrictive  laws,  that  the  one  may  be  practically  assumed 
as  a  constant  quantity,  operating  w'^ith  a  uniform  increment  from 
year  to  year,  whereas  the  other  has  only  marked  certain  sessions 
of  Parliament,  with  periods  of  several  years  between  them. 

Fourthly,  propose  to  take  these  intervening  periods  severally, 
as  affording  in  each  case  a  measure,  sufticienlly  accurate  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  of  the  effect  produced  upon  commerce  by  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  instalment  of  what  is  termed  free  trade  legis¬ 
lation. 

Fifthly,  as  the  legislation  of  1860  very  nearly  completed  the 
work  of  annihilating  the  protective  system  in  this  country,  we 
have  to  fix  a  term  for  the  development  of  the  measures  of  that’par- 
ticular  year.  I  propose  to  assume  that  they  had  produced  their  full 
effect  by  the  end  of  the  year  1866.  We  then  have  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  during  which,  although  some  relief  was  given  to  the 
country  by  remission  of  taxes,  nothing  was  done  which  directly 
illustrates  the  benefit  of  removing  protection.  But  through  these 
years  the  railway  system  continued  regularly  to  extend  itself,  and 
telegraphic  communication  was  greatly  extended.  We  therefore 
possess  anew,  for  a  period,  part  at  least  of  the  very  same  advantao-e 
which  we  had  in  1832.  Yfe  see  railway  extension  and  develop¬ 
ment  continually  at  work  without  new  legislative  assistance,  to  any 
great  extent,  in  liberating  commerce  from  restraint. 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader  conversant  with  algebra  that  a  sin- 
gxe  equation,  presenting  to  us  two  unknown  quantities,  cannot  be 
solved  without  other  aid.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  progress  we  were 
achieving  between  1842  and  (say)  1866.  But  if  we  are  furnished 
with  another  equation,  exhibiting  only  one  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tities,  we  can  then  ascertain  its  value,  and,  substituting  that  value 
in  the  first  equation  for  the  symbol,  we  can  then  obtain  the  value 
of  the  second  unknown  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  convert  it 
into  a  known  one.  The  period  1830-1842  offers  us  this  single  equa¬ 
tion.  Railways  were  then  at  work  without  free  trade  ;  and,  ob- 
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serving  what  the  one  stimuiant  can  effect  without  the  other,  we 
are  more  nearly  in  a  condition  to  judge  the  amount  of  its  efficacy 
wliere  it  is  in  operation  together  with  the  otlier. 

feo  much  for  the  outline  of  the  process.  Xow  as  to  the  materials 
at  command,  and  the  terms  to  he  emplo3’^ed. 

The  materials  at  command  are  principally  these  : 

1.  The  returns  of  railway  traffic  and  mileage. 

2.  The  returns  of  the  income  tax. 

3.  The  returns  of  exports  of  domestic  produce. 

But,  before  making  any  remarks  on  these  materials,  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  of  the  terms  which  we  shall  have  to  employ.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  sum  up  conventionall3",  for  brevlt3"  and  convenience, 
a  variety  of  agencies  on  each  side  under  some  one  name  that  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  conve^v"  each  of  them.  These  asrencie-s  mav, 
I  apprehend,  be  termed  on  the  one  side  legislative  ;  on  the  other 
locomotive. 


The  legislative  agencies  have  been  in  their  nature  netrative.  Our 
predecessors,  in  many  things  wise,  have  had  dreadful  tits  of  dormi- 
tation  from  time  to  time  in  their  musings  for  the  good  of  man.  The3^ 
thought  it  would  turn  to  his  profit  if  they  carefully  blocked  bv 
prohibition,  or  narrowed  by  regulation  and  taxation,  most  of  the 
avenues  by  which  the  mind,  and  also  the  hand,  of  man  ccnve3'ed 
and  exchanged  their  respective  products.  The  travelling  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  of  goods,  from  one  country  to  another  was  impeded  by 
every  sort  of  vexatious  regulation.  The  press  was  deemed  a  dan¬ 
gerous  institution,  and  newspapers  were  made  by  law  dear  and 
scarce.  Private  correspondence  w^as  heavily  taxed  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes,  while  the  peers,  office-holders,  and  members  of 
Parliament  carried  on  their  share  of  it  for  themselves  and  tlieir 
friends  by  franking,  which  gave  them  a  viitual  exemption  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  matter  in  wdiich  the  nation  at  large 
could  have  no  concern.  Even  general  literature  w’as  smitten 
through  the  paper  duty  and  the  duty  on  advertisements.  I  rank 
the  introduction  of  cheap  postage  for  letters,  documents,  patterns, 
and  printed  matter,  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  printed  matter, 
in  the  categoiy  of  what  is  commonl}"  termed  free  trade  legisla¬ 
tion.  Not  only  thought  in  general,  but  every  crmmunication,  and 
every  publication,  relating  to  matters  of  business,  w'as  thus  set 
free.  These  great  m.easures,  tiien,  may  well  take  their  place  be¬ 
side  the  abolition  of  prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  the  simpli¬ 
fying  of  revenue  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  AcA,  as 
forming  together  the  great  code  of  industrial  emancipation.  Un¬ 
der  this  code,  our  race,  restored  to  freedom  in  mind  and  hand,  and 
braced  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  open  competition  with  the 
w^orld,  has  upon  the  whole  surpassed  itself  and  every  other,  and 
has  w’^on  for  itself  a  commercial  primac3"  mere  evident,  more  com- 
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preliensive,  and  more  solid  than  it  had  at  any  previous  time  pos¬ 
sessed. 

We  may  thus  place  together  in  one  category  the  whole  of  the 
negative  provisions,  that^liave  given  back  a  liberty  in  relation  to 
all  rnateriaU  pursuits,  which  had  been  unduly  filched  away.  In 
order  to  include  all  the  restraints  connected  with  the  function  of 
the  brain  in  the  industrial  world,  I  may  properly  call  this  great 
agency  by  some  such  name  as  Freedom  or  Liberation  of  Inter¬ 
course  ;  but  on  account  of  brevity,  and  of  familiar  use,  I  may  like¬ 
wise  be  permitted  to  refer  to  it  by  the  name  under  which  it  has 
won  its  unrivalled  honors,  the  name  of  Free  Trade. 

The  group  of  agencies  on  the  other  side,  which  I  seek  to  bring 
into  a  fair,  if  rough,  comparison  with  liberation  of  intercourse,  are 
positive,  not  negative  ;  and  are  also  strictly  material,  not  moral. 
They  are  very  varied  in  their  characters.  The  chief  among  them 
has,  I  apprehend,  unquestionably  been  the  marriage  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  rail,  and  its  enlistment  in  the  business  of  locomotion 
by  land.  This  great  invention  was  due,  I  believe,  to  a  great  man. 
Mr.  Cobden  has  been  irreverently  called  an  inspired  bagman  ;  but 
George  Stephenson  may  more  justly  be  called  an  inspired  engin¬ 
eer.  I  had  the  honor  of  slightly  knowing  him  in  his  later  period, 
now  some  forty  years  back  ;  and  this  was  the  impression  which 
the  glowing  old  man,  all  instinct  Vvfith  the  central  fire  of  genius, 
made  upon  my  mind.  The  wonderful  device,  s^oxop  GO(i)L(j/iLUTG)v, 
was  first  put  in  act  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  at  the  end 
of  1825  ;  and  I  can  recollect  the  picture,  then  so  strange,  of  a  train 
of  wagons  drawn  by  an  engine,  which  was  sent  to  my  father  to 
move  liim  to  take  shares  in  the  scheme  for  the  railway  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  For  a  while  the  scheme  had  seemed  to 
sleep,  but  had  really  been  under  test,  in  its  original  cradle.  It 
awoke  in  1880,  an  infant  Hercules  indeed,  who  has  now  com¬ 
pelled  into  his  single  service  a  twelfth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  something  that  touches  the  feelings  in 
the  recollection  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  gave  a  tragic  color 
to  the  day  of  the  great  inauguration  in  the  sunimer  of  that  year. 
The  calamity  was  perhaps  immediately  due  to  a  shaken  nervous 
system,  which  paralyzed  his  presence  of  mind.  But  in  contem¬ 
plating  such  an  event  the  imagination  wull  have  its  share.  It 
might  seem  as  if  a  human  sacrifice  were  required  for  the  sanction 
of  the  arduous  undertaking,  and  as  if  no  other  life  could  avuiil  than 
the  life  of  the  great  and  sagacious  economist,  who  already,  for  his 
initial  efforts  toward  the  liberation  of  trade,  had  sutfered  a  viru¬ 
lence  of  moral  persecution  probably  without  example  in  these 
times,  and  who  now  became,  in  another  and  yet  more  searching 
sense,  a  mart3^r  to  the  cause  of  material  progress. 

Along  with  this  gigantic  agenc}',  we  have  had  (2)  the  great  sister 
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invention  of  the  telegraphs  ;  (3)  the  change  from  wood  to  iron  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  with  that  establishment  of  ocean  high¬ 
ways  rapidly,  regularly,  and  safely  traversed  by  fleets  of  great 
steamers,  which  it  so  much  aided  ;  (4)  the  constant  progress  of  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  which,  however,  was  only  the  continuance  of  a 
process  already  in  operation  before  railways  began  ;  and  (5)  in  like 
manner  the  continued  application  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  thou 
sand  forms  to  the  cheapening  and  improvement  of  production. 
The  two  last  of  these  causes,  not  being  new  and  special,  do  not 
enter  as  largely  into  our  immediate  subject-matter  as  the  three 
first  ;  though  probably  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  their 
more  accelerated  and  extended  action.  Upon  the  whole,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  what  is  main  and  central  rather  than  what  is  collateral  or 
accidental,  I  think  that  what  we  have  to  compare  with  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  intercourse  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  improvement 
of  locomotion  ;  the  annihilation  or  depression  of  the  difficulties 
that  distance  and  its  accompaniments  had  previously  interposed  ; 
the  bringing  near  of  persons,  thoughts,  and  things  that  previously 
had  been  far.  And  as  the  facts  of  the  great  progression  in  rail¬ 
ways  are  both  the  principal  and  the  most  accessible  facts,  and  also 
have  a  movement  in  a  certain  measure  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
sister  facts,  I  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  speak  of  the  motive 
cause,  or  set  of  agencies,  now  before  us  as  that  of  railways,  and 
the  periods  of  time  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  mark  out  for 
division  as  railway-periods. 

The  problem  before  us,  then,  is  to  divide  the  credit  of  our  mate¬ 
rial  progress,  by  an  approximation  as  fair  as  may  be,  between  its 
two  great  factors,  the  liberation  of  intercourse  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  locomotion. 

Next  as  to  the  sources  of  information  upon  which  we  have  to 
draw.  My  main  instrument  will  be  an  examination  of  railway 
traffic  and  mileage  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  dates  of  liberating  or 
free  trade  lea:islation  cn  the  other.  Next  there  will  be  the  notice 
of  the  annua)  increment,  or  rate  of  progress,  in  our  exports,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  times  wffien  the  one  or  the  other  agency  can  be  shown 
to  have  specially  affected  them.  And  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
establish  certain  general  rules. 

1.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  railway  factor,  so  to  call  it,  or  impulse 
from  causes  connected  with  locomotion,  has  on  the  whole  been  in 
course  of  pretty  regular  annual  extension,  the  increment  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  as  constant  from  year  to 
year. 

2.  That  the  free-trade  factor,  so  to  call  it,  or  impulse  due  to  legis¬ 
lative  emancipation  of  intercourse  between  men,  has  also  been  in 
course  of  progressive  extension  by  new  relaxations  of  restraint. 
The  increment  of  its  action,  how^ever,  from  year  to  year  has  not 
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been  constant ;  it  has  been  gathered  into  great  masses  at  various 
periods  from  three  or  four  to  six  or  seven  years  apart,  and  will 
have  to  be  estimated  for  those  periods  respectively. 

3.  That  the  increase  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  from  the 
country  may  be  taken  as  upon  the  whole  a  sufficient  index  of  the 
comparative  effects  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  measure,  though 
they  are  not  to  the  same  extent  an  index  of  the  movement  of  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  country. 

These  general  rules,  not  being  self-evident  in  their  character, 
will  require  some  little  comment  respectively. 

1.  As  regards  the  lirsl,  let  not  the  reader  be  startled  by  finding 
that  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  annual  mileages  opened 
during  the  railway  period  differ  very  widely,  and  that  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  The  greatest  of  these  differences  was  between  1182  miles 
opened  in  1848  after  the  great  speculations  of  1845  and  1846,  and 
226  miles  opened  in  1855.  The  very  large  extension  in  1848  con¬ 
stituted  a  case  of  exception  in  railway  history  ;  and  it  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  exports  of  that  year  from  standing,  under  the  action  of 
political  disturbances,  at  a  very  low  figure.  How  little  it  affected 
the  steadiness  of  the  general  onward  movement  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  brief  table  : 


Year,  to 
December  31 

Miles  of  Railway 
open 

- — 

Addition  made 

.... 

1 

Number  of 
Year 

1 

Annual  Average 

1842 

1,857 

' 

1848 

5,127 

3,270 

6 

545 

1852 

7,3-36 

2,209 

4 

552 

1859 

10,002 

2,666 

7 

323 

1865 

13,289 

3,287 

6 

549 

1878 

17,300 

4,001 

13 

309 

The  mileage  receipts  have  varied  less  (since  1837)  than  the 
lengths  annually  added. 

In  1842  they  were  about  2300^.,  and  they  never  fell  below  2000^. 
except  in  1848-50,  when  they  ranged  betwen  that  figure  and  1050^ 
since  which  time  they  pretty  steadily  rose  until  they  touched  3462^’ 
in  1873.  They  stand  at  3485?.  for  1878. 

There  is  one  of  these  periods  when  the  annual  increment  of  mile¬ 
age  fell  by  more  than  40  per  cent  on  the  average.  But  the  time 
(1852-59)  was  remarkable  for  the  extensive  application  of  the  tele¬ 
graphic  system  to  oversea  transactions.  There  is  therefore  little 
cause  to  take  notice  of  the  variations  in  the  extension  given  an¬ 
nually  by  fresh  mileage  to  the  railway  factor. 

2.  With  the  free-trade  factor  the  case  is  eminently  otherwise. 
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The  instalments,  or,  so  to  speak,  doses  of  free  trade  were  not  ad¬ 
ministered  with  any  approach  either  to  annual  uniformity  or  to 
periodical  regularity.  They  were  applied  in  a  few  particular  years, 
separated  by  intervals  of  three,  four,  five,  or  seven  years,  during 
which  the  weapon  lay  dormant,  or  was  so  slightly  used  that  we 
need  not  take  notice  of  these  intermediate  transactions.  AVe  shall 
have  to  observe  how  the  periodical  increments  of  liberating  laws, 
and  through  them  of  commercial  facilities,  quickened  and  enlarged 
the  trade-movement,  when  it  was  advancing  prett}"  steadily  under 
a  nearly  constant  action  of  railway  facilities.  We  shall  thus  be 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  measure  the  shares  of  propelling  force 
due  to  the  two  respective!}".  We  shall  first  find  a  certain  amount 
of  annual^  growth  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  railway. 
Then,  taking  notice  how  far  that  annual  growth  is  enlarged  upon 
each  successive  access  of  an  instalment  or  dose  of  free  trade,  we 
shall  get  at  some  basis  for  a  view  trustworthy  in  its  general  bear¬ 
ings. 

There  was  no  instalment  of  free  trade,  which  need  be  taken  into 
our  account,  before  1842.  The  remissions  then  granted  did  not 
take  effect  (except  in  the  case  of  corn,  where  they  were  not  im¬ 
portant)  until  the  seventh  and  tenth  months  of  the  year.  1  there¬ 
fore  take  1843  as  the  first  operative  year  of  the  first  instalment  of 
liberal  legislation  under  what  was  called  the  new  tariff'. 

The  second  instalment  was  the  new  tariff  of  1845. 

The  third  instalment  was  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  the 
opening  of  1849,  together  with  the  repeal  of  the  Xavigation  Laws 
during  the  Parliamentary  session  of  that  year. 

The  fourth  was  the  new  tariff  of  1853,  accompanied  with  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  soap  duties  and  other  changes. 

The  fifth  and  last  great  instalment  was  granted  by  the  Customs 
Act  of^  1860,  which  at  length  gave  nearly  universal  effect  to  the 
following  principles  : 

1.  That  neither  on  raw  produce,  nor  on  food,  nor  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  should  any  duty  of  a  protective  character  be  charged. 

2.  That  the  sums  necessaiy  to  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  shape  of  customs’  duty  should  be  raised  upon  tlic 
smallest  possible  number  of  articles.*^ 

The  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  on  paper  had  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Budget  of  1860.  It  entailed  the  severest  Parliamentary  struggle 
in  which  I  have  ever  been  engaged  ;  and  by  the  novel  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  postponed  to  1861,  when  it  emancipated,  at 
length,  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  allowed  the  full  development  of 
the  cheap  press.  For  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  1860,  the  last  of  what  I  may  call  the  cardinal  or 
organic  years,  inasmuch  as  the  protective  duty  on  foreign  paper 
was  removed  in  that  year. 
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These  years,  then,  will  mark  out  the  periods  at  each  of  which 
fresh  and  powerful  agencies  of  liberating  legislation  began  to  take 
effect  in  our  system  ;  and,  like  the  aflluents  of  a  great  river, 
swelled  the  volume  of  the  stream  of  British  commerce. 

3.  We  shall  measure,  then,  the  elTect  of  the  two  factor’s  b}"  the 
magnitude  of  our  expoi'ts  of  British  produce  ;  but  it  is  i-equisite  to 
explain  more  distinctly  the  limits  within  which  these  are  to  be 
taken  as  indicators  of  national  wealth. 

Such  exports  will  be  admitted,  1  presume,  to  measure  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  ;  and  the  bulk  of  that  trade  will  also  measure, 
on  an  average  of  years,  the  amount  of  profit  or  addition  to  national 
wealth  which  is  yielded  by  it.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  in  our  view  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  that  it  could  not  be  done  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  the  real  values  were  not  taken  until  1854  ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  would  not  greatly  affect  the  result,  as  its  movement  has  in 
the  main  followed  the  movement  in  the  exports  of  British  produce. 

It  may,  however,  still  be  said  that  the  foreign  trade  is  not  an 
■  accurate  test  of  the  home  trade,  nor  therefore  of  the  aggregate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  And  here  it  may  be  convenient 
to  advert  to  the  growth  of  the  income  tax,  which  is  much  more 
closely  a  measure  of  the  growth  in  national  wealth  than  the  ex¬ 
ports  The  exports  were 

In  1042 . 

“  1878 . 

or  were  almost  exactl}''  quadrupled. 

The  produce  of  the  income  tax  per  penny  may  be  taken  (due 
allow^ance  being  made  for  modifications  of  the  basis)  as 

In  1842-4 . £760,000 

“  1877-8 . 1,911,000 

In  other  words,  while  two  have  grown  to  eight  in  the  one  case, 
they  have  only  grown  to  five  in  the  other. 

The  case  is  further  illustrated  by  comparing  the  growth  in  the 
two  great  schedules  A  and  D.  In  thirty  years,  from  1842  to  1872, 
^Schedule  A,  representing  land  and  houses,  together  with  mines, 
quarries,  and  the  like,  grew  by  less  than  25  per  cent,  but  Schedule 
D  by  more  than  60  per  cent.  Schedule  D  legally  includes  (with 
much  else)  the  profits  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  this  comparison  of 
growths  would  be  still  more  instructive  if  we  could  separate  the 
mines  and  quarries  from  Schedule  A  all  along,  as  they  have  now 
been  severed  since  1866 

The  income  tax  itself  only  represents  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
community  ;  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  can  be  taken  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  fully  corresponding  growth  in  the  means  of  those  classes 
who  do  not  pay  it.  Happily  for  us  all,  wages  have  improved, 


£47,284,000 

.190,045,000 
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while  hours  of  labor  have  been  ditninished  ;  but,  while  taking  into 
view  the  increase  of  population,  1  should  hardly  venture  to  assure 
more  than  a  double  ratio  (at  most)  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
whole  community  now  as  compared  with  1842.  which  we  have  to 
compare  with  a  fourfold  ratio  in  the  case  of  its  foreign  trade. 

But  the  foreign  trade  is  none  the  less  the  main  instigator  of  pro¬ 
gressive  industry  and  enterprise  in  every  domestic  department ;  so 
that  the  growth  in  the  value  of  land,  and  yet  more  of  houses,  is 
largely  due  to  it.  All,  however,  that  we  need  now  assume,  is  that 
it  is  itself  a  leading  source  of  wealth  ;  in  order  thus  to  justify  our 
using  it  to  learn  how  this  source  has  been  affected. 

Outside  the  action  of  these  two  great  causes,  the  legislative  and  the 
locomotive  factors,  there  are  other  influences  of  a  special  and  occa¬ 
sional,  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  irregular  nature,  which  I  have 
acted  upon  our  foreign  trade  to  thwart  and  depress  it.  These  are 
mainly  the  following  : 

1.  Bad  harvests.  4.  Wars. 

2.  Commercial  panics.  5.  Bevolntions 

3.  Commercial  distress.  6.  The  cotton  famine. 

And  a  seventh,  equally  occasional  in  its  nature,  which  powerfully 
assists  trade  ;  namely, 

7.  Large  remissions  of  taxation. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  a  bad  harvest  meant  a  bad  reve¬ 
nue.  It  is  not  so  now,  for  the  price  of  bread  is  kept  moderate  by 
foreign  importations,  and  the  augmented  means  of  the  working 
masses  have  created  a  strong,  solid,  steady  consuming  power,  of 
which,  thirty  and  even  twenty  years  ago,  we  had  little  idea.  Only 
here  and  there  shall  I  have  occasion  to  notice  the  action  of  these 
secondary  influences  upon  our  foreign  trade,  when  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  so  energetic  as  palpably  to  affect  the  reckoning.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  one,  or  more  than  one,  is  com¬ 
monly  at  work,  in  iis  degl'ee,  to  elevate  or  depress  our  trade  ;  and 
therefore  all  along  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  doing  more  than  to  pre¬ 
sent  approximate  conclusions,  with  a  margin  of  considerable 
breadth,  within  the  bounds  of  which  all  the  evidence  is  indeter¬ 
minate,  and  its  appreciation  open  to  much  variety  of  opinion.  The 
results  are,  however,  in  almost  every  case  so  marked  as  to  leave 
ample  space  for  such  a  margin. 

After  these  rather  copious  explanations,  I  am  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
condition  to  set  forth  the  case  under  the  four  heads  which  I 
sketched  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper. 

1.  I  am  to  show  the  utter  and  absolute  failure  of  protection  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  material  growth  of  the  nation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century  our  exports  were  not  very 
regular,  as  they  were  subject  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  influences 
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of  war.  In  1800  they  were  39,500,000^.,  in  1805  they  were  37,250,- 
000^.  In  1815  they  rose,  for  the  moment,  with  the  return  of 
peace,  to  49,500,000^.  ;  as  the  foreign  demand  goods  came  up 
faster  than  the  foreign  industries  which  weie  to  produce  them.  It 
is  from  1816  onward  that  we  see  the  true  unmixed  action  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  system  upon  a  trade,  which  had  previously  thriven,  to  a 
certain  extent  (for  in  1810  it  reached  47,000,000^.),  upon  the  surer 
aid  of  a  maritime  monopoly  secured  by  the  strong  hand. 

In  fifteen  years  of  peace,  down  to  1830  inclusive,  the  exports 
stood  as  follows  : 

Average. 
£42,000,  OOd 
35,000,000 
30,O{KXOOO 
36,000.000 
3/, 000, 000 

If,  as  would  be  just,  w^e  strike  out  from  the  last  triennium  the 
year  1830,  during  the  latter  half  of  which  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Raiiw’ay  was  at  work,  even  the  poor  semblance  of  increase 
presented  by  the  closing  figures  will  disappear  ;  for  the  years  1828 
and  1829  only  give  an  average  of  36,250,000?.  '  Although  mechan¬ 
ical  invention  w^as  in  constant  growth,  and  various  initial  meas¬ 
ures  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade,  yet  in 
the  main  the  system  remained  inviolate,  and  protection  proved  it¬ 
self  to  be,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  least,  but  another  name  for 
paralysis. 

This  is  a  figurative  expression  ;  but  it  is  strictly  within  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  truth.  Whether  protection  is  a  universal  poison,  or 
whether  it  may  be  conceived  to  operate  as  food  in  cases  where  it  is 
granted  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  shelter  the  first  investments 
in  a  new  industry,  I  do  not  now  inquire.  We  at  least  have  never 
seen  or  known  it  in  that  mitigated  form.  With  us  it  has  shel¬ 
tered  nothing  but  the  most  seliish  instincts  of  class  against  the 
just  demands  of  the  public  welfare.  These  it  has  supplied  with 
strongholds,  from  whose  portals  our  producers  have  too  generally 
marched  forth  in  the  day  of  need,  armed  from  head  to  foot  with 
power  and  influence  largel}^  gotten  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
to  do  battle,  with  a  perverted  prowess,  against  nature,  liberty,  and 
justice.  Whether  this  poison  of  protection  is  equally  virulent  in 
other  lands,  where  thrift  or  the  love  of  excellence  in  industrial 
production  may  be  more  indigenous  than  with  us,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say.  I  am  well  coiiviucrM  that  it  is  at  most  a  question 
whether  the  mischief  is  always  superlative,  or  sometimes  only 
positive  ;  ana  1  do  believe,  if  my  belief  be  worth  anything,  that 
the  unrivalled  plant  of  British  energy  never  truly  thrives  in  a  hot¬ 
house,  but  only  when  sun  and  rain,  wind  and  frost  and  snow’  play 


1816-18 

1819-21 

1822-24 

1825-27 

1828-30 
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freely  upon  it,  to  exercise  and  brace  its  growth.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this.  Such  topics  belong  perhaps  to  a  wider  field.  AVe 
have  now  our  starting-post  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  may 
set  out  on  our  way  toward  the  goal. 

The  first  period  we  have  to  examine  is  that  during  which  1he 
railway  factor  was  at  work  without  the  co-operation  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  or  free-trade  factor.  It  extends  over  the  twelve  years 
1801-42  inclusive.  Subdividing  this  period  for  a  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination,  we  find  the  four  triennia  exhibiting  a  growth  of  exports 
as  follows  : 


Averatje . 

1831-3 . £38.000.000 

1834-6 .  47.0t  0.000 

183T-9 .  48,000.000 

1S40-2 . 50,000,000 


In  the  first  of  these  periods  trade  was  artificial!}*  kept  down  by  the 
political  excitement  of  the  country,  which,  for  once,  actually  bor¬ 
dered  upon  revolution.  The  second  was  one  of  great  activity  in 
general  business,  and  of  plenty  indicated  by  an  average  price  of 
wheat  reduced  from  64s.  to  44s.  per  cpiarter. "  The  third  again  car¬ 
ried  wheat  to  64s.,  and  with  the  panic  of  1837  caused  a  very  heavy 
decline  of  exports.  Tet  even  the  triennium  of  dear  corn  and  com¬ 
mercial  failures  exhibits  an  average  increase  to  48,000,000^.  The 
fourth  again  included  at  least  one  deplorable  commercial  year 
(1842),  yet  showed  on  the  average  a  fui  ther  augmentation  to  oO,- 
000,000^.  The  entire  term  of  twelve  years  exhibits  a  growth,  be¬ 
tween  its  first  triennium  and  its  last,  of  12,000,000f.  in  our  exports, 
and  mav  fairlv  be  taken  at  not  less  than  1.000  0004  annually. 
Until  the  summer  of  1837,  when  the  Grand  Junction  line  was 
opened,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  important  railway  was  at  work, 
except  that  between  Liverpool  and  3Ianchester.  But  by  1838  the 
four  great  centres  of  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Man¬ 
chester  were  all  united  by  rail. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  railways  Avhich  had  been  opened  before 
the  end  of  1842,  and  which  did  not  reach  2000  miles  in  length, 
could  not  yet  have  had  time  to  develop  their  arrangements,  and 
that  accordingly  we  cannot  consider  these  years  as  exhibiting  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  results  of  the  system.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  drew  upon  the  first  lichness  of  a  virgin  soil. 
Connecting  together  the  wealthiest,  most  active,  and -most  popu¬ 
lous  places,  they  told  far  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  upon  trade 
than  did  the  lines  opened  at  a  later  period.  It  is  probable  that  this 
consideration  m_ay  nearly  suftice  to  keep  even  the  balance  between 
the  energy  of  the  railway  factor  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
years.  The  mileage  traffic  supplies  ns  with  an  adequate  test  ;  and 
the  reply  it  furnishes  is  this,  that  between  1842  and  1846  the  re- 
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turn  per  mile  varied  from  about  2300?.  to  2o40?.,  and  that  so  late 
as  in  1870  it  had  only  reached  2794/.  I  have  not  the  returns  before 
1842  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  at  that  time  the  re(;eipt  per  mile 
was  decidedlv  high.  The  point  is  one  of  great  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  witirthe  assumption  1  have  made,  that  the  increment  of 
our  foreign  trade  due  to  the  action  of  locomotive  causes  may  be 
taken  as  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year. 

So  much  for  the  first  railway  period  of  twelve  years. 

We  now  come  to  periods  defined  for  us  by  the  legislative  dates 
of  the  greater  free -trade  statutes. 

The  first  instalment  of  free  trade  may  be  taken  as  tested  in  some 
degree  by  the  years  1843-5.  The  result  is  that  these  years  give 
an"average  export  of  57,000,000/.:  an  aggregate  growth,  therefore, 
of  7,000,000/.,  and  an  annual  growth,  one  year  with  another,  of  2^ 
millions.  Calculating  on  the  basis  w’e  have  laid  down,  we  liaye  to 
take  1,000,000/.  of  this  increment  as  due  to  the  constant  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  railway  stimulus.  1,250,000/.  then  will  appear 
to  belong  to  the  first  modicum,  as  it  may  be  called  in  comparison 
with  wdiat  followed,  of  emancipating  legislation. 

The  second  instalment  of  free  trade,  which  became  law  in  1845, 
has  again  only  the  brief  term  of  three  years,  1840-8,  allowed  to  it  ; 
for  with  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  came  the  third  instalment,  in 
the  shape  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  to  which  w^as  added  the 
new  Navigation  Act. 

During  those  three  years  there  w^as  no  increase  of  the  exports. 
There  is  indeed  a  snia'll  diminution  ;  the  average  export  being  only 
50,500,000/.  instead  of  57,000,000/.  But  with  these  three  years 
came  three  great  calamities  :  the  first,  scarcity  in  England,  and 
famine  in  Ireland  ;  the  second,  commercial  panic,  with  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1847  ;  and  the  third  in  1848,  the  great 
y^ear  of  wars  and  rev’'olutions  on  the  Continent,  which  drove  our 
exports  down,  even  as  compared  with  1847,  by  6,000,000/.,  or  from 
58,842,000/.  to  52,849,000/.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  much 
to  have  prevented  a  still  greater  contraction. 

To  estimate,  however,  the  aggregate  and  also  the  respective  force 
of  our  two  factors,  our  best  course  may  be  not  to  make  these  three 
years  the  subject  of  a  separate  calculation,  but  to  omit  them  from 
our  calculation  of  the  average  trade,  and  to  found  this  entirely  on 
the  following  period,  that  wliich  belongs  to  the  third  instalment  of 
free  trade,  and  which  extends  over  the  four  years  1849-52. 

The  result  then  will  stand  as  foliow^s.  Starting  from  the  year 
1849,  vre  go  as  far  as  the  year  1852,  wdiicli  immediately  preceded 
the  fourth  legislative  instalment  of  free  trade  in  the  Tariff  and  other 
acts  of  1853.  In  these  four  years  w'a  discover  the  elastic  bound 
by  which  our  foreign  trade  advanced,  when  relieved  from  the  de¬ 
pressing  agencies  of  1846-8,  and  further  invigorated  by  the  email- 
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cipating  legislation  of  1849.  The  average  for  the  four  vears  is  no 
less  than  72,000,000^.  This  exhibits  a  rise  of  15,000,000/.  per  an¬ 
num  over  the  average  for  the  years  1842-5.  Crediting  as  before 
the  railway  factor  with  an  annual  increment  of  1,000,000/.,  we 
have  this  time  a  residue  of  8,000,000/.,  or  something  over  1,000,- 
000/.  annually,  to  set  down  to  the  account  of  emancipating  le<^is- 
lation.  ° 

The  fourth  instalment  of  this  legislation  initiates  a  new  period, 
which  begins  with  1853.  The  triennium  1853-5,  notwithstanding 
the  Crimean  War,  exhibits  an  average  exportation  of  97,000,000/. 
From  1852,  a  very  flourishing  year  with  an  export  of  78,000,000/., 
we  pass  to  1853  with  the  enormous  increment  of  20,000,000/.,  mak- 
ing  in  all  98,000,000/.  The  eflect  of  the  war  is  measured  thereafter 
for  two  years,  1854  and  1855,  by  its  keeping  the  export  stationary, 
or  a^ecting  it  rather  with  a  slight  decrease.  The  figure  for  1854 
is  97,184,000/.,  and  for  1855  it  is  95,688,000/.  The  averasre  for  the 
triennium  1853-5  may  be  taken  at  94,000,000/.  It  exFiibits  the 
very  large  advance  of  22,000,000/.  on  the  years  1840-52.  It  is 
probable  that  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which  broufrlit 
about  such  great  changes  in  shipping,  had  not  time  to  tell  for  some 
years  after  the  enactment,  and  that  it  first  began  to  be  very  effect¬ 
ive  in  this  triennium. 


But  we  have  to  pass  through  four  more  3'eaTS  before  the  period 
is  closed  by  the  year  1860,  w  hich  brings  with  it  the  fifth  and  last 
great  instalment  of  free  trade  in  conjunction  wilh  the  French 
Treaty,  due  to  the  sagacious  initiative  of  ]Mr.  Cobden.  On  the  re¬ 
moval  of  pressure  from  the  Crimean  War,  the  export  rises  in  1856  to 
115,826,000/.,  and  this  is  follow'ed  by  a  further  increase  in  1857  to 
122,000,000/.  The  commercial  explosion,  w'hich  occuri’ecl  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  naturally  made  itself  more  felt  in  1858,  wdren  the 
export  fell  again  to  116,000,000/.  In  1859  the  exports  rose  to  130,- 
000,000/.,  and  the  average  for  the  four  years  is  124,000,000/.  The 
entire  period  of  seven  years  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  in¬ 
stalments,  w'hen  compared  with  the  four  immediately  preceding 
the  fourth  instalment,  stands  as  follows  : 


1849-52,  average  exports . . . .  £72  o^O.COO 

1853-59  “  “  . . 119,000,000 

The  augmentation  of  exports  here  reaches  the  enormous  amount 
of  47,000,000/.,.  or  nearly  7,750,000/.  annually.  The  changes  of 
1849,  as  well  as  those  of  1853,  had  produced  a  very  full  eft'ect.  As 
to  the  action  of  locomotive  influences,  the  addition  to  raihvay  mile¬ 
age  had  actually  fallen  from  an  annual  average  of  about  550  miles 
to  one  of  380  ;  but  we  may  consider  the  extension  of  the  submarine 
telegrat)h  as  bringing  the  action  of  the  locomotive  factor  up  to  its 
full  e^fiG•ieuc3^  The  effect  of  that  agency  was,  besides  giving  a 
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goncral  stimulus  and  facility,  to  bring  forward,  by  a  great  sudden 
economy  of  time,  a  large  ({uanlity  of  tralHc  wdiich  would  otherwise 
have  been  postponed.  For  this  antici[)ation  of  transactions  some 
special  credit  may  be  given.  And  although  (he  mileage  of  rail¬ 
ways  was  not  as  rapidly  extended  as  before,  there  was  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  receipts  per  mile.  Between  1846  and  1852  these  re¬ 
ceipts  had  fallen  from  2540^.  to  2140^.  Between  1852  and  1859  they 
again  rose  to  2578^.,  and  thusw’^ent  a  little  beyond  the  point  which 
they  had  touched  in  1845.  The  improvement  was  about  20  per 
cent ;  and  the  railway  agencies  may  fairly  be  credited,  as  usual, 
with  a  Iding  a  fresh  million  annually  to  our  foreign  trade.  It  is 
very  diificult  to  say  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  that  ac¬ 
celeration  of  oversea  transactions  which  was  due  to  the  economy 
of  time  effected  by  the  telegraph.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be 
guess-work  ;  and  it  may  be  guessed  at  5,000,000^.  or  even  at  10,- 
000,000^.  annually.  If  we  take  it  at  the  latter  figure,  the  railway 
factor  will  be  credited  with  17,000, 000.^  instead  of  7,000, 000^.  for 
this  period.  But  there  will  still,  even  on  this  supposition,  remain 
the  immense  increment  of  30,000,000^.  in  our  foreign  trade,  or 
more  than  4,000,000^.  a  year,  apparently  due,  and  this  on  an  esti¬ 
mate  perhaps  unduly  reduced,  to  the  agency  of  legislation  for  the 
liberation  of  intercourse. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  allovrance  made  for  the  peculiar  accel¬ 
erative  effect  of  the  telegraphic  system  ought  to  be  thrown  over  a 
larger  number  of  years,  that  remark  will  be  met  by  another  and 
more  synoptical  view,  which  will  shortly  be  presented,  of  this  re¬ 
markable  period. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
deal  with  the  only  remaining  great  operation,  that  of  1860.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  this  latest  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  two  new  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  One  is  the  novel  and  as  it  were  forced 
reduction  of  our  exports  by  the  enormous  and  sudden  contraction 
of  the  cotton  supply  through  the  action  of  the  great  civil  war  in 
America.  This  may  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  But  the  other  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  arrangement  followed  in  this  paper.  To  measure 
the  effect  produced  by  each  successive  instalment  of  free  trade,  we 
have  taken  the  increase  in  the  average  exports  for  the  term  of 
years  between  the  instalment  actually  dealt  with  and  the  period 
of  the  next  instalment  :  three  years  from  1842  to  1845  ;  four  years 
from  1845  to  1849  ;  four  years  from  1849  to  1853  ;  seven  years  from 
1853  to  1860.  But  after  1860  we  have  no  limit  provided  for  us  by 
a  fresh  great  epoch  of  onward  legislation  to  mark  out  a  testing 
term  of  years.  It  only  remains  to  assume  one.  I  shall  assume  the 
term  of  seven  years,  1860-7,  rather  than  the  shorter  terms  of  four 
or  three  years,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  the  years  1861 
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and  1803  were,  by  reason  of  the  American  war,  wholly  iinsnited  to 
be  used  as  testing  years.  Secondly,  that,  as  the  Commercial  Treaty 
of  1800  gave  an  impulse  to  liberating  legislation  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  it  may  fairly  claim  the  longer  ratlier  than  the  shorter  terra 
as  the  proper  instrument  for  testing  its  efiect. 

The  seven  years  1800-0,  which  1  adopt  as  adequately  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  normal  impulse  of  the  new  legislation  upon  our  foieign 
trade,  may  be  taken  as  one  period  ;  and  in  that  view  they  present 
a  total  export  of  1,040,700,000^.,  or  an  annual  average  export  of 
149,500,000^.  This  sum,  compared  with  119,000,000Cfor  1853-9, 
gives  a  total  increment  of  30,500,000^,,  and  an  annual  increment  of 
nearly  4,500,000?.  Of  this  amount,  proceeding  on  our  former 
basis,  w^e  have  to  assis:n  3,500,000?.  to  free  trade. 

^  But  the  circumstances  of  the  American  civil  war,  wdiich  for  a 
time  withdrew  bodily  the  main  aliment  of  our  greatest  manufac¬ 
ture,  acted  on  the  trade  of  this  period  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
stamp  it  with  a  character  not  only  of  anomaly,  but  of  exception. 
The  largest  annual  trade  of  the  septennial  period  rose  in  1866  to 
188,000,000?.,  wiiile  the  smallest,  in  1862,  was  under  124,000,000?. 
The  trade  of  1860,  notwithstanding  a  bad  harvest,  w^as  so  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  liberating  Customs  Act,  which  passed  pretty  early  in 
the  sessional  year,  that  it  rose  at  once  from  130,000,000?.  to  135,- 
000,000?.;  but  in  1861,  although  the  wiiole  ^mar  had  the  benefit  of 
the  new  legislation,  the  exports  fell  to  125,000,000?.,  or  5,000,000?. 
below  the  point  they  had  reached  in  1859. 

The  cotton  famine,  for  such  it  might  strictly  be  called,  presents 
itself  as  the  obvious  cause  of  this  decline.  The  war  in  America 
acted  upon  our  exports  as  wtII  as  upon  our  supplies,  since  it  also 
shut  the  ports  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union.  Our  export  of 
cottons,  which  in  185^  had  reached  48,000,000?.,  and  wUich 
amounted  in  1860  to  52,000,000?.,  fell  in  1861  (the  war  beginning 
in  April  of  that  year)  to  less  than  47,000,000?.,  and  in  1862  to  less 
than  37,000,000?.  The  aggregate  exports  to  the  United  States, 
wdiich  for  the  four  years  1856-9  averaged  19,500,000?.,  fell  in  the 
two  years  1861-2  to  an  average  of  11,500,000?.  In  order  then  to 
judge  of  the  impulse  given  to  general  trade  in  these  two  years,  we 
must  (I  think),  before  comparing  them  wuth  the  four  years  1856-9, 
deduct,  on  both  sides,  not  only  our  export  of  cottons,  but  even  our 
aggregate  exports  to  the  American  Union. 

While  the  total  exports  of  these  four  years  give  an  average  of 
121,500,000?.,  the  export  of  cottons  (goods  and  yarns)  was  43,000,- 
000?.  Making  this  deduction,  the  export,  other  than  of  cottons, 
gives  an  average  of  79,500,000?.  But  the  aggregate  exports  to  the 
United  States  averaged  19,500,000?.,  so  tharour"export  trade,  after 
the.  two  deductions,  amounted  only  to  60,000,000?. 

.  .  ..^low,  in  the  two  years  1861-62  the  average  total  exports  were 
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124,500,000/.  The  average  export  of  cottons  was  41,750,000/.,  and 
the  average  export  to  tlie  United  IStates  was  11,500,000/.  VV e  have, 
therefore,  to  deiJuct  53.250,000/.  from  the  total  of  124,500,000/., 
in  order  to  institute  our  comparison.  It  will  then  stand  thus  : 

Trade  of  1856-9,  after  deductions .  £G0  000  000 


So  that  the  later  years  give  an  increment  per  annum  of  10,750,000/. 
up  n  our  general  trade,  nntwithslandiug  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  it  throughout  I  he  world  by  the  cotton  famine.  In  this  view, 
the  increment  stated  fails  to  exhibit  the  full  normal  effect.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  derives  an  undue  advantage  from  one  item 
included  twice  over  in  ihe  deduction  :  the  item  of  cottons  exported 
to  the  United  States,  which  are  included  in  both  the  deductions, 
and  thus  somewhat  exaggerate  the  result.  I  have  not  the  means, 
f-rorn^  the  documents  before  me,  of  a  more  precise  statement.  But 
the  figures  which  have  been  given,  after  a.  due  allowance  on  this 
score,  show  approximattly  an  immediate  increase  which  may  safely 
be  stated  at  several  millions  annually  upon  three  fifths  of  our  trade, 
and  thus  amply  sustain  the  results  we  have  elsewhere  attained  t(? 
prove  the  invigorating  force  of  emancipating  legislation. 

It  seems  plain,  however,  that  these  years  were  exceptional,  and 
that  they  would  only  confuse  any  statement  of  the  general  LTOwth 
of  our  foreign  trade  which  should  include  them.  It  will  be  best 
accordingly  to  strike  the  average,  to  ascertain  our  seven  years’ 
growth,  only  upon  the  five  years  1860  and  1863-66.  Two  indeed 
of  these  years,  1863  and  1864,  suffered  seriously  from  the  American 
war.  But  the  import  of  raw  cotton  had  began  to  rise  progress¬ 
ively.  The  case  now  fell  more  within  the  ordinary  limits  o"f  the 
range  between  good  5^ears  and  bad,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

If  then  we  take  an  average  of  our  trade  upon  the  five  years  last 
named,  we  obtain  for  it  the  figure  of  154,500,000/.  This  we  have 
to  compare  with  119,000,000/.,  which  was  the  average  obtained  for 
the  seven  years  1853-59.  The  augmentation  amounts  to  40,500,- 
000/.;  and  if,  as  before,  7,000,000/.  are  assigned  to  locomotive 
agencies,  there  remain  33,500,000/.  to  be  set  down  to  the  effect  of 
liberating  legislation  ;  or  about  4,750,000/.  a  year. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1866.  Thirteen 
more  years  have  passed  down  to  the  time  at  which  I  write.  Of 
these  the  first  four,  from  186v  to  1870  inclusive,  were  not  subject 
to  the  action  of  any  such  violently  disturbing  causes  as  to  make 
them  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  -The  export 
.which  was  189,000,000/.  in  1806,  was  199,000,000/.  in  1870,  show¬ 
ing  an  average  increment  of  2,500,000/.  a  year.  If,  avoiding 
1861-63  on  account  of  the  war  in  America,  wc  compare  the  average 
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for  1864-60  with  the  average  for  1867-70,  the  first  giv^  172,000,- 
000/.,  the  second  187,000,000/.,  so  that  the  annual  increment  is  less 
than  4,000,000/.,  and  is  materially  below  what  it  was  in  periods 
when  some  new  stimulus  of  liberating  legislation  had  been  freshly 
administered. 

It  is  certainly  tantalizing  to  arrest  this  examination  so  far  back 
as  at  the  end  of  1870.  But  the  reason  is  that  these  eight  years  do 
not  seem  to  afford  ground  for  any  probable  inference  illustiative 
of  the  present  inquiry.  In  1870  our  exports  were  200,000,000/.  In 
two  years  they  rose  to  256,000,000/.  AX  that  level  they  remained 
for  two  years.  Then  came  five  3"ears  of  continuous  decline  (1874-8), 
a  decline  in  price  mainly,  but  also  in  quantity,  to  193,000,000/.,  or 
7,000,000/.  below  the  level  of  1870.  During  that  interval  the  large 
trade  in  sugar  has  been  altogether  freed  from  the  pressure  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Duty  (1874),  and  the  vast  trade  in  corn  released  (1870)  from 
a  small  residue  of  protective  impost,  amounting  to  some  four  or 
five  per  cent  on  the  value.  TN’Mle  these  have  affected  an  imported 
value  of  80,000,000/.  sterling  (in  1878),  the  increment  of  raiiwa}^ 
extension  has  been  reduced,  and  has  not  exceeded  220  miles  per 
annum.  A  new  locomotive  force  has  been,  however,  found  in  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  ;  and  the  extension  of  railways  abroad 
has  been  verv^  large  and  also  of  telegraphs.  Political  disturb- 

1S65.  1875. 

Jn  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia . 21,824  53,900 

United  States . . . 35,100  75,000 

Journal  of  ike  Statistical  Society,  June  1878,  p.  205. 

ance,  indifferent  and  bad  harvests,  and  excessive  speculation,  have 
all  contributed  to  darken  and  perplex  the  state  of  things.  The  in¬ 
flation,  and  the  subsequent  obstinate  depression,  in  certain  prices, 
especially  those  of  iron  and  coal,  are  without  any  approach  to  a 
parallel  in  our  commercial  history.  On  the  whole,  the  result  is 
that,  though  I  for  one  find  it  possible  enough  to  trace  the  growth 
of  our  trade  down  to  1870,  I  find  myself,  as  to  the  subsequent 
years,  w^holly  unable  to  disengage  the  more  general  facts  from  the 
particular  and  disturbing  circumstances.  Without  doubt,  if  this 
could  be  done,  we  should  find  that  there  has  been  a  real  growth 
since  1870  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  how  we  are  to  take  an}"  measure 
of  it,  except  one  purel}^  conjectural.  When  an  upward  movement 
shall  once  not  only  have  commenced,  but  have  become  established 
and  broadly  represented  in  our  returns,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
average  together  the  j-ears  1871-9  ;  but  until  that  beginning  shall 
have  been  tialpabh^  and  indisputably  made,  and  made  calculable, 
it  would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

It  ma3%  however,  be  w"ell  to  mention  {mleat  quantum)  that  for 


*  Railway  Mileage. 
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the  eight  years  1871-8  the  average  would  be  about  220,000,000;. 

-A  ’’f?*  <inf*  compare  it  witli  187,- 

uuu,uuw.  tor  It  would  give  an  increase  of  8.S,000  000^.  in 

nine  yeais,  or  oyer  3,500,000^.  a  year.  But  wliile  this  amount  must 
be  regarded  as  doubtful  in  itself,  there  would  be  a  further  difficultv 
m  deteimining  even  by  approximation  the  proportions  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  legislative  and  locomotive  causes  re- 
spectivel}^ .  Jne  conclusion,  and  one  only,  seems  to  flow  leo'iti- 
mately  from  the  general  picture  of  these  years,  namely,  that  their 
aveiage  growth  lias  been  smaller  than  w’^as  the  growth  of  years  di- 
;  rectly  subject  to  the  fresh  influence  of  acts  of  liberating  legislation 

This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  a  further  statement  which  I 
have  to  present. 

^  effective,  method  for  estimating  the 
I  results  of  liberating  legislation  will  be  to  compare  the  trade  of  the 
nrst  year  after  each  the  successive  changes  with  the  trade  of  the 

o  t*  r.  4-  *  J.  *  •  .  1 00  narrow,  for  a  sin^de 

year  does  not  give  time  enough  to  develop  new  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements  in  harmony  with  altered  laws.  It  is  also  far  from  ac¬ 
curate,  inasmuch  as  the  legislation  does  not  take  effect  from  tlie 
beginning  of  the  natural  year,  and  consequently  onh^  a  fraction 
^en  of  the  twelvemonth  is  represented.  In  the  case  of  1842  this 
was  the  smaller  fraction,  and  I  therefore  take  1843  as  the  first  year 
under  the  new  tariff  of  1842.  With  these  explanations!  I  present 

APrfAAi'"  “  method,  which,  however  im- 

been  stated*^^^  degree  to  test  and  check  what  has  already 


Preceding  Years 


Export. 


. £47,m000 

1844 .  ......  08,534,000 

.  52,849,000 

1852  .  78,0^6,000 

1859 .  130,411,000 


Preceding  Years  Export. 

1843 . £52,206,000  (1) 

18f5 .  60,111,000  (2) 

1849 .  63,596,000  (3) 

1853 .  98,933  000(4) 

I860 .  135,891,000  (5) 


I  The  immediate  increment  is  in  (1)  4  022  000/  •  0^)  1  ^7?  non;  . 

!10  7p,000;.;  (4)  20,857,000;.;  (5)  S.Vd.OOol  ’ 

o/Nii  Jarge  variation  in  these  amounts  indicates  the  action  of  the 
.collateral  and  secorulary  causes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

1848.  with  which  the  comparison  is 
flepri^ssed  by  war  and  revolution  in 
1  i?,-A  of  1848  and  1840,  we  wore  to  take  1840 

0007  very  large  increment  of  7,771,- 

of  the  fl.cure.s  as  they  stand,  they  show  that  the  result 

ioccflslAns^fn^  .r*  severally  was  to  add  on  the  live 

4^070  OfL  .  ''  "elvemouth  for  four  of  them,  the  sum  of 

We  8  4!^^  occasion,  on  the  aver- 

ge,  8,493,000/.  Now  the  average  annual  increment,  over  the 
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whole  period  from  1842  to  1870,  was  about  4,400,000^.  Thus  the 
general  effect  of  the  liberating  laws  was,  in  a  period  considerably 
under  the  twelvemonth,  nearly  to  double  the  average  rate  of  growth. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  fact  carries  with  it  an  irresistible  Vv  eight 
of  demonstration.  It  w^ould  be  futile  to  imagine  that  at  these  par¬ 
ticular  seasons  there  was  in  each  case  such  a  powerful  enhancement 
of  the  regularly  growing  action  of  locomotive  facilities  as  in  any 
sensible  degree  to  account  for  such  great  augmentations.  lYe  have 
therefore  no  choice  but  to  assign  them  in  substance  to  the  direct 
effect  of  liberating  legislation. 

It  seems  perfectly  legitimate,  and  of  considerable  utility,  to  find 
a  further  verifying  formula  for  the  more  detailed  examinations  al¬ 
ready  made  in  a  broader  conspectus  of  the  free-trade  period  as  a 
wdiole,  and  in  a  compaiison  of  it  with  the  first  railway  period. 

In  the  first  railway  period,  1830-42,  we  have  seen  an  addition  of 
about  1,000,000^.  sterling  annually  to  our  exports,  and  have  left 
them  standing  at  50,000,000?.  In  1870,  after  twenty  eight  years 
through  which  the  legislative  and  the  locomotive  factors  have  been 
jointly  at  work,  the  exports  are  199,500,000?.,  or  let  us  say  200,- 
000,000?.  The  original  startin2;-point,  supplied  by  the  paternal  or 
protective  period,  was  38,000,000?.  The  average  annual  increment 
for  the  tw’enty-eight  ^^ears.  during  which  the  two  factors  worked 
together,  would  upon  these  data  be  over  5,250,000?.,  against 
1,000,000?.  while  locomotion  worked  alone.  Eegarding  the  matter 
in  this  light,  out  of  the  total  growth  of  162,000,000?.  the  locomotive 
factor  might,  at  first  sight,  claim  40,000,000?.,  or  one  fourth,  leav¬ 
ing  122, otto, 000?.,  or  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  for  liberating  leg¬ 
islation. 

But  it  is  probable,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  veiy  special  effect  of  the  telegraph  in 
quickening  commercial  transactions.  There  has  likewise  been  an 
increase  in  the  receipts  per  mile  from  railway  traffic,  anuiunling 
possibly  to  one  third."^  But  against  this  increased  efficiency  of 
railways  is  to  be  set  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  miles  opened. 
And  wdiile,  without  doubt,  the  benefits  of  any  given  locomotive 
agencies  are  more  and  more  felt  from  year  to  year,  the  very  same 
expansive  principle  applies  to  liberating  legislation,  winch  contin¬ 
ually  gives  scope  for  new  improvements  in  the  methods  of  trade. 
Let  us,  however,  with  reference  to  wiiat  has  here  been  said,  add 
10,000,000?.  to  the  sum  set  down  to  the  credit  of  locomotive 
agencies.  In  this  view  those  agencies  will  have  given  an  extension 
o¥  50,000,000?.  to  our  export  trade,  wiiile  112,000,000?.  will  remain 
due  to  liberating  legislation  ;  or  about  30  per  cent  will  be  set  down 
to  the  first,  and  70  per  cent  to  the  second. 


*  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  exact  figures  for  1879. 
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Look  at  these  figures  as  we  will,  within  the  bounds  fixed  for  us 
jy  positive  data,  and  1  think  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
ponclusion  than  that  the  operation  of  a  sound  political  economy  has 
been  even  more,  and  greatly  more,  prolific  in  enlarging  the  com¬ 
merce  and  wealth  of  the  country  than  the  operation  of  its  sister 
and  ally,  inventive  genius,  applied  to  the  development  of  natural 
iscience  for  purposes  of  locomotion. 

I  am  aware  that  no  portion  of  the  reasoning  or  evidence,  which 
[  have  presented,  can  claim  to  be  demonstrative  when  taken  by  it- 
[self.  ^  At  every  step  exception  may  be  taken  to  my  methods,  as 
allowing  too  little  or  too  much.  But  I  have  given  the  case  as  a 
whole  in  three  distinct  forms,  independent  of  one  another  : 

1.  The  comparison  of  the  periods,  following  each  successive  in¬ 
stalment  of  liberating  legislation,  with  one  another  and  with  the 
rears  1880-42,  forming  the  purely  locomotive  period. 

2.  The  comparison  of  the  entire  period  of  liberating  legislation 
1842-70)  with  (1880-42)  the  purely  locomotive  period. 

8.  The  comparison  in  each  case  of  the  last  reported  ^mar  preced- 
ng  the  great  legislative  changes  with  the  first  reported  vear  follow- 
ng  upon  them. 

If  each  one  of  these  three  strands  be  thought  by  circumspect 
statisticians  insufficient  to  sustain  tlie  conclusion,  still  I  submit  that 
he  concurrence  of  their  testimony  binds  them  into  a  rope  which 
will  safely  bear  the  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  freedom  of  trade  has  become  the  solid  and 
jnalterable  basis  of  cur  legislation,  inquiries  such  as  these  can 
lave  for  us  none  but  a  speculative  interest.  Even  on  this  show- 
ng,  however,  they  bear  a  character  highly  practical  for  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  citizens  of  other  lands,  wdio'^are  rushing  or  gliding 
3ack  into  the  embarrassments  of  a  condemned  and  impoverishing 
system,  or  hugging  themselves  with  abundant  gratiilation  on  their 
leyer  having  departed  from  it.  In  the  Statistical  Journal  for  June, 
1878,  3Ir.  Newmarch  has  published  a  table  which  compares  the 
Tade  of  four  great  protective  countries  with  that  of  the  United  King 
jlom.  To  this  valuable  table  I  regard  the  present  paper  as  supple- 
jnentary  and  auxiliary.  It  shows  how  favorably  free  trade  among 
as  compares  with  protection  in  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
lUnited  States.  One  strange  plea,  indeed,  the  witch  has  invented 
at  her  last  gasp,  to  save  her  from  the  stake  she  has  so  well  de- 
fierved.  She  yields  a  lip-homage  to  free  trade  as  good  for  Britain, 

'  hough  elsewhere  bad.  This  country,  it  seems,  had  just  reached  by 
means  of  protection  a  develo23ment,  which  has  enabled  her  to  ven- 
ure  safely  on  free  trade.  An  unreformed  drunkard  might  as  well 
lay  to  a  reformed  one,  that  he  indeed,  drunkard  A,  had,  by  means 
l)f  constant  drinking  so  fortified  his  constitution  as  to  be  able  to 
race  the  perils  of  temperance,  but  that  to  himself,  drunkard  B, 
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who  had  not  yet  emptied  so  many  puncheons,  butts,  and  bottles 
such  premature  amendment  would  be  fatal.  What  is  the  term 
granted  to  protection,  and  with  which  slie  will  be  satished,  to  com¬ 
plete  her  minority,  and  sow  her  wild  oats  ? 

Scire  velim,  pretiain  chartis  quotas  arroget  annus.* 

Alas  !  the  wild  oats  are  never  sowm,  the  minority  never  is  ex- 
l^titisted  ,  and  the  blushing  maiden,  when  all  her  excuses  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  will  %ht  at  last  to  the  death  in  other  lands  as  she  did  in 
Uiis,  a  withered  and  hideous,  but  resolute  and  formidable,  hag. 
ihe  tiades  of  most  continental  countries,  be  it  observed  are  not 
younger  trades  than  ours,  but  older;  as  civilization  is  older  in 
prance,  Spmn,  Italy,  and  perhaps  also  in  Germany,  than  it  is  in 
^ngland.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  industry  we  possessed  be¬ 
fore  1842  was  the  cotton  industry  ;  which  supplied  in  1841  not  far 

our  total  exports  (23,500,000?.  out  of  51.500,- 
000?.),  and,  but  for  the  import  duty,  would  probably  have  exceeded 
that  proportion.  Was  it  protection  which  had  given  to  the  cotton 
industry  this  peculiar  extension?  On  the  contiarj^  it  was  distin- 
guished  from  the  other  great  trades  by  this,  that  far  the  larger  part 
ot  Its  products  was  sent  and  sold  abroad.  So  that  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  our  manufactures  was  by  far  the  least  protected.  I 
might,  perhaps  without  impropriety,  eVen  say  that  it  was  a  perse¬ 
cuted  trade.  Not  only  was  the  raw  material,  until  1842,  struck 
with  an  import  duty,  but  there  was,  until  a  period  not  much  ear¬ 
lier,  a  duty  of  excise  on  printed  calicoes.  Into  these  points  I  will 
not  now  enter.  W  hat  has  been  the  set]uel  ?  That  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  trade,  though  our  business  in  cottons  has  undergone 
a  large  absolute  extension,  its  proportion  of  our  export  trade  has 
diminished.  In  the  great  years  1872-3,  it  supplied,  instead  of  near 
a  half,  less  than  a  third  of  our  export  trade,  and  in  the  years  1874-8 
It  has  stood  at  about  one  third,  or  say  33  per  cent  of  the  whole,  in¬ 
stead  of  45  per  cent.  What  is  this  but  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
Ave  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it?  The  cotton  industry  could 
not  have  the  full  benefit  of  free  trade,  because  it  had  enjo5’ed  part 
of  that  benefit  already.  This  pretended  benefit  of  protection  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  minority  of  a  trade,  w^as  just  what  it  had  least  of  all 
^ind,  consequentl3%  it  had  grown  beyond  every  other 
tiade.  The  other  trades  of  the  countr}”  were  kept  in  sw’addlin***- 
clothes,  while  cotton  had  its  right  hand  free.  Is  it  possible  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  swaddling-clothes  were  the  secret  of  strength,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  child  but  half  swaddled  grew  the  most,  and 
that,  when  the  whole  was  removed  from  the  rest,  and  the  residue 
from  it,  then  its  brothers  and  sisters  began  to  catch  it  up  ?  Pro- 
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i:eotion,  if  a  guardian,  is  a  guardian  who  carries  to  liis  own  bank¬ 
ing  account  the  proceeds  of  the  minor’s  (fslate  ;  and  the  favor  now 
jgiven  to  protection  in  America  and  elsewhere  is  simply  endowing 
such  a  guardian  with  an  annuity  instead  of  ensconcing  him  in  the 
prison  or  the  dock. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  in  Nineteenth  Century. 

Postscript. 

I  have  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from  commenting  on  a 
very  able  and  valuable  argument  by  Lord  Derby  on  points  akin  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  While  expressing  my  concurrence  in 
his  general  views,  and  my  hope  that  his  address  will  be  of  great 
ptility,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my  own  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  income  from  foreign  trade  bears  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  annual  income  of  the  country  is  materially  larger  than  that 
pf  Lord  Derby,  who  places  it  at  one  seventh  only. 

January  23, 1880. 
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A  REPLY  AND  A  REJOINDER. 

’  HAVE  been  honored  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
)f  Manchester,  which,  with  his  Lordship’s  permission,  I  have  re- 
luested  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Remeio  to  place  before  the 
arge  circle  of  his  readers,  with  a  brief  accompanying  statement 
p  the  circumstances  by  which  the  letter  has  been  called  forth, 
ind  such  imperfect  reply  as  it  is  in  my  power  without  delay  to 
ender.  J.  Ruskin. 

I  ^  Manchester,  December  8,  1879. 

I  Dear  Sir  ;  In  a  letter  from  yourself  to  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson, 
!)ublished  in  the  Contemjprary  Review  of  the  current  month  (p. 
i48),  I  observe  the  following  passage  :  “I  have  never  yet  heard  so 
puch  as  one  (preacher)  heartily  proclaiming  against  all  those  ‘  de- 
;eivers  with  vain  words,’  that  no  ‘  covetous  person,  which  is  an 
dolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
xod  ;  ’  and  on  myself  personally  and  publicly  challenging  the 
hshops  of  England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
diester,  to  say  whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the 
vill  of  God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them.” 
I  confess,  for  myself,  that  until  I  sav^  this  passage  in  print  a  few 
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days  ago,  I  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  challenge,  and 
therefore  I  could  not  answer  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  delivered 
(A*)  in  No.  82  of  a  series  of  letters  which,  under  tlie  title  of  ?'ors 
Clcivigerti ,  you  have  for  some  time  been  addressinur  to  the  woikiuo* 
classes  of  England,  but  which,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  their 
publication,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  ireneral  reader  ;  and 
which  I  liave  only  caught  a  glimpse  of,  on  the  library-table  of  the 
Atheuanim  Club,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  am  able  to  use  my 
privileges  as  a  member  of  that  Society.  I  have  no  idea  why  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  specially  mentioned  b}'  name  (b)  ;  but  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  nu’"  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  discourtesy 
toward  my  challenger,  nor  from  that  discretion  which,  some 
people  may  think,  is  usually  the  better  part  of  episcopal  valor, 
and  which  consists  in  ignoring  inconvenient  questions  from  a 
sense  of  inability  to  answer  them  ;  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  conscious  that  your  lance  had  touched  my  shield. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  Ar¬ 
istotle’s  wise  caution  applies:  “We  must  distinguish  and  define 
such  words,  if  we  w^ould  know  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  the 
opposite  views  are  true”  {Eth.  Me.,  ix.  c.  viii.  §  8).  What  do 
you  mean  b}*  “  usuiy”  ?  (c)  Do  you  comprehend  under  it  emy 
payment  of  money  as  interest  for  the  use  of  bori  owed  capital  ?  or 
only  exorbitant,  inequitable,  grinding  interest,  such  as  the  money¬ 
lender,  Furidius,  extorted  ? 


Qninas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 
Qiiar.to  perditior  quisque  est,  taiito  acrius  urget ; 

Nomina  stctatur  luodo  sumta  veste  virili 
{Sub  patribii!?  diiris  tiromini.  Maxime.  quis  non, 

Jupiter,  exclainar,  simul  atque  audivit  ?— .Sat.  i.  2.  14-18. 

Usury,  in  itself,  is  a  purely  neutral  word,  carrviua;  with  it,  in 
its  primary  meaning,  neither  praise  nor  blame  ;  and  a"“  usurer”  is 
defined  in  our  dictionaiies  as  “  a  oerson  accustomed  to  lend  money 
and  take  interest  for  it” — which  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a 
banker,  without  whose  help  great  commercial  undertakings  could 
not  be  carried  out  ;  though  it  is  obvious  how^  easily  the  word  may 
pass  into  a  term  of  reproach,  so  that  to  have  been  “  called  a 
usurer”  was  one  of  the  bitter  memories  that  rankled  most  in  Shy- 
lock’s  catalogue  of  his  wrongs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an^’ thing  has  done  more  harm  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  efficacy  of  religious  sanctions  than  the  extravagant  attempts 
that  are  frequently  made  to  impose  them  in  cases  which  they  never 
originally  contemplated,  or  to  read  into  “  ordinances,  ”  evidently 
“  imposed  for  a  time” — ScKotu/iara  fiixP^  Kcupov  (Heb.  9  ;  10) — a  law 
of  eternal  and  immutable  obligation.  Just  as  we  are  told  not  to 
expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  scheme  of  physical  science,  so  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  there  a  scheme  of  political  economy.  What  I 
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o  f  xpect  to  find,  in  relation  to  my  duty  to  my  neighbor,  are  those 
naliciahle  principles  of  equity,  fairness,  truthfulness,  honesty 
5),  which  are  the  indispensable  bases  of  civil  society.  I  am  sure 
have  no  need  to  remind  you  diat,  while  a  Jew  was  foi  bidden  by 
is  law  to  take  usury — i.e.,  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — from 
is  brother,  if  he  were  waxen  poor  and  fallen  into  decay  with  him, 
iiid  this  generous  provision  was  extended  even  to  strangers  and  so- 
Durners  in  the  laud  (Lev.  2o  :  J.5-o8,),  and  the  interesting  story  in 
^ehemiah  (5  :  1-1^3),  tells  us  how  this  principle  was  recognized  in 
le  latest  days  of  the  commonwealth — still  in  that  old  law  there  is 
0  denunciation  of  usury  in  general,  and  it  was  expressly  permit- 
pd  in  the  case  of  ordinary  strangers  *  (Deut.  28 . 20), 

;  It  seems  to  me  plain  also  that  our  Blessed  Lord’s  precept  about 
lending,  hoping  for  nothing  again’^  (Luke  6  : 35),  has  the  same, 
r  a  similar,  class  of  circumstances  in  view,  and  was  intended  siin- 
ly  to  govern  a  Christian  man’s  conduct  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
id  “such  as  have  no  helper,”  and  cannot,  without  a  violent 
vist  (f),  be  construed  into  a  general  law  determining  forever  and 
i  all  cases  the  legitimate  use  of  capital.  Indeed,  on  another  oc- 
ision,  and  in  a  very  memorable  parable,  the  great  Founder  of 
hristianity  recognizes,  and  impliedly  sanction^,  the  practice  of 
inding  money  at  interest.  “Thou  oughtest,”  says  the  master, 
Idressing  his  unprofitable  servant,  “  thou  oughtest  to 

ave  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers  ;  and  then,  at  m}^  coming, 
should  have  received  mine  own  icith  usury.'' 

“  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous  ”  (g)  But  who 
the  TT/.eovEKTrj;  ?  Not  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  moneg 
lit  on  loan  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  ;  but,  as  Liddell  and  Scott 
ive  the  meaning  of  the  word,  “  one  who  has  or  claims  more  tluui 
is  share;  hence,  greedy,  grasping,  selfish.”  -  Of  such  men, 
hose  affections  are  wholly  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  who 
:e  not  very  scrupulous  how  they  gratify  them,  it  may,  perhaps, 
ot  improperly  be  said  (ii)  that  they  “have  no  inheiitance  in  the 
Kngdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.”  But  here,  again,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  “  wresting”  of  the  words  to  make  them  apply  to  a  case 
Ihich  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  had  in  contemplation  when 
le  uttered  them.  Rapacity,  greed  of  gain,  harsh  and  oppressive 
paling,  taking  unfair  advantage  of  our  own  superior  knowledge 
|id  another’s  ignorance,  shutting  up  the  bowels  of  compassion  tow- 
rd  a  brother  who  we  see  has  need— all  these  and  the  like  things 
re  forbidden  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  are  manifestly 
I  according  to  the  will  of  God,”  for  they  are  all  of  them  forms 

t  . 

nf  In  Proverbs  28  :  8,  “  umry"  U  coupled  with  “unjust  pniu."  and  a  pitiless 
toward  tlie  poor,  which  shows  in  what  sense  the  word  is  lo  be  under- 
i  pod  there,  and  in  s  ich  other  passages  as  Ps.  15  :  5  and  £zek.  18  :  H,  9 
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of  injustice  or  wrong.  But  money  may  be  lent  at  interest  without 
one  of  these  bad  passions  being  brought  into  play,  and  in  these 
cases  I  confess  my  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in 
spirit,  such  use  of  money  is  condemned  either  b}^  the  Christian 
code  of  charity,  or  by  that  natural  law  of  conscience  which  we  are 
told  (i)  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  simple  instances  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  following  has  happened  to  myself.  All  my  life  through— 
from  the  time  when  my  income  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is 
now — I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  while  endeavoring  to  discharge  all 
proper  claims,  to  live  within  that  income,  so  to  adjust  my  expend¬ 
iture  to  it  that  there  should  be  a  margin  on  the  right  side.  This 
margin,  of  course,  accumulated,  and  reached  in  time,  say,  £1000. 
JusAhen,  say,  the  London  and  iCorlh-Western  Railway  Company 
proposed  to  issue  debenture  stock  bearing  four  per  cent  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  excommunications  of  and  so  increasing  the 
wealth,  by  facilitating  the  intercommunications  of  the  country. 
Whom  in  the  world  am  I  injuring — what  conceivable  wrong  am  I 
doing — where  or  how  am  I  thwarting  “  the  Will  of  God  '  — if  I  let 
the  company  have  my  £1000,  and  have  beeii  receiving  from  them 
£40  a  year  for  the  use  of  it  ever  since  ?  Unless  the  money  had 
been  forthcoming  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  work  which  was 
absolutely  necessar}^  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which 
finds  remunerative**  employment  (k)  for  an  immense  number  of 
Englishmen,  enabling  them  to  bring  up  their  families  in  respecta¬ 
bility  and  comfort,  would  never  have  been  accomplished.  ^  VV  ill 
you  tell  me  that  this  method  of  carrying  out  great  commercial  en 
teiprises,  sanctioned  by  experience  (l)  as  the  most,^if  not  the  only, 
practicable  one,  is  “  not  according  to  the  Will  of  God?’' 

Take  another  instance.  In  Lancashire  a  large  number  of  cotton 
mills  have  been  erected  on  the  joint  stock  principle  with  limited 
liability.  The  thing  has  been  pushed  too  far  probably,  and  at  one 
time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unwholesome  speculation  m  floating 
companies.  Butlhat  is  not  the  question  before  us  ;  and  the  en¬ 
terprises  gave  working-men  an  opportunity  of  investing  theii  sav¬ 
ings,  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift,  and,  so  far,  an  advjin- 
tage  to  the  country.  In  a  mill,  which  it  would  perhap.s  ccst£o0,* 
000  to  build  and  fift  vrith  machinery,  the  subscribed  capital,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  a  division  of  profits  after  all  other  demands 
had  been  satisfied,  would  not  amount  probably  to  more  than  £20,- 
000.  The  rest  would  be  bon  owed  at  rates^  of  interest  varying 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Ton  surely  would  not 
maintain  that  those  who  lent  their  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
were  content  with  5  or  6  per  cent  for  the  use  of  it,  thus  enabling, 
in  good  times,  the  shareholders  to  realize  20  or  25  per  cent  on  their 
subscribed  capital,  were  doing  wrong  either  to  the  shareholders  or 
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to  any  one  else,  or  could  in  any  sense  be  diarized  with  actinf>-  “  not 
according  to  the  Will  of  God  ?” 

Take  yet  one  case  moie.  A  farmer  asks  Ills  landlord  to  drain 
his  land:  “  Gladly,'’  says  the  squire,  “  if  you  will  pay  me  5  per 
cent  on  the  outlay.”  In  other  words,  if  you  will  let  me  share 
the  increased  profits  to  this  extent.”  The  l)argain  is  agreeable  to 
both  sides  ;  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  largely  °iu creased  ; 
jwho  is  wronged?  Surely  such  a  transaction  could  not  fairly  be 
idescribedas  ”  not  according  to  theAVillof  God  surely  unless  the 
i commerce  and  productive  industries  of  the  country  are  to  be  de- 
i;stroyed,  and,  with  the  destruction,  its  population  is  to  be  reduced 
jto  what  it  w’as  in  the  daj's  of  Elizabeth,  these  and  similar  transac¬ 
tions— which  can  be  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
and  rest  upon  the  well-understood  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  each 
and  all  being  gainers  by  them  -are  not  only  legitimate,  but  inevi¬ 
table  (m).  And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  your  challenge,  and,  so 
far  as  my  ability  goes,  answered.it,  may  I,  without  staying  to’in- 
quire  how  far  your  charge  against  the  clergy  can  be  substantiated, 
that  they  generally  patronize  and  encourage  all  the  iniquity  of 
the  world  by  steadily  preaching  away  the  penalties  of  it  ”  (x)  be  at 
least  allowed  to  demur  to  your  wdiolesale  denunciation  of  the 
^reat  cities  of  the  earth,  which  you  say  have  become  loathsome 
eentres  of  fornication  and  covetousness,  the  smoke  of  their  sin  go¬ 
ng  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,  like  the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and 
:he  pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and  souls 
af  the  peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were  each  a  volcano, 
vhose  ashes  brake  out  in  blains  upon  man  and  beast.”  Surely,  Sir' 
-mur  righteous  indignation  at  evil  has  caused  you  to  overcharo*e 
►mur  language.  Xo  one  can  have  lived  in  a  great  city,  as  I  have 
or  the  last  ten  years,  without  being  aware  of  its  sins  and  its  pollu- 
lons.  But  unless  you  can  prevent  the  aggregation  of  human  be¬ 
ings  into  great  cities,  these  are  evils  whicirmust  necessarily  exist  ; 
it  any  rate,  which  always  have  existed.  The  great  cities  of  to-day 
kre  not  worse  than  great  cities  always  have  been  (o).  In  one  capital 
ijcspect,  I  believe  they  are  better.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
heir  citizens  who  are  aware  of  these  evils,  and  who  are  tryino-  their 
)est,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  remedy  them.  In  Sodom  there  was 
)ut  one  righteous  man  who  “vexed  his  soul”  at  the  unlawful 
leeds  that  he  witnessed  day  by  day,  on  every  side  ;  and  he,  appar- 
ntly,  did  no  more  than  vex  his  soul.  In  Manchester,  the  men 
nd  women,  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions,  who  are  actively  enga«-- 
ng  m  some  Christian  or  philanthropic  work,  to  battle  against  these 
i-igantic  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Xowhere  have  I 
leen  more  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  effort,  and  of  sin^de- 
jearted  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  And 
pough,  no  doubt,  if  these  efforts  were  better  organized,  more 
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might  he  achieved,  and  elements,  which  one  could  wish  absent, 
sometimes  mingle  with  and  mar  the  work,  still,  a  great  city, 

“  with  the  smcke  of  its  sin  going  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,”  is 
the  noblest  held  of  the  noblest  virtues,  because  it  gives  the  amplest 


scope  for  the  most  varied  exercise  of  them. 

If  you  will  teach  us  clergy  how  better  to  discharge  our  office  as 
ministers  of  a  Kinirdom  of" Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  shall  all 
owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  ;  which  no  one  will  be  more  for¬ 
ward  to  acknowledge  than,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully  and  with  much  respect, 

Maxchesteh. 


John  Ruskin,  Esq. 


The  fore2:oinii’  letter,  to  which  I  would  fain  have  given  my  un¬ 
divided  and  unwearied  attention,  reached  my  hands,  as  will  be 
seen  by  its  date,  only  in  the  close  of  the  year,  when  my  general 
correspondence  always  far  overpasses  my  powers  of  dealing  with 
it,  and  my  strength— such  as  now  is  left  me— had  been  spent, 
nearly  to  lowest  ebb,  in  totally  unexpected  business  arising  out 
of  the  threatened  mischief  at  \  enice  But  I  am  content  that  such 
fra2:mentary  replv  as,  under  this  pressure,  has  been  possible  to  me, 
sho"uld  close  the  debate  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is  not  one  of  private  interpretation  ;  and  the  interests 
concerned  are  too  vast  to  allow  its  decision  to  be  long  delayed. 

The  bishoD  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  to  disrespect  the  mode  of 
reply  in  the  form  of  notes  attached  to  special  passages,  indicated  by 
inserted  letters,  which  was  adopted  in  Fors  Clavigera  in  all  cases  of 
important  correspondence,  as  more  clearly’  defining  the  several 
points  under  debate. 

(a)  “  The  challenge  appears  to  have  been  delivered.  may  1 
respectfully'  express  rny'’  regret  that  y'our  Lordship  should  not  have 
read  the  letter  you  have  honored  me  by  answering.  The  numhei 
of  referred  to  does  not  deliver— it  only  reiterates— the  chal 
leno^e  alven  in  the  Fors  for  January^  1st,  18 i 5,  witn  reference  tf 
the  prayer,  Have  mercy'  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  here 
tics,  and  so  fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  tha 
they’’  mav  be  saved  among  the  remnants  of  the  true  Israelites,  ir 
these  following  terms  :  ‘‘  Who  are  the  true  Israelites,  my'  Lord  o 
Manchester,  on  vour  Exchange?  Do  they'  stretch  their  cloth,  liki 
other  people?  have  they  any'"underhand  dealings  with  the  liable 
to-be-damned  false  Israelites — Rothschilds  and  the  like  ?  or  are  the; 
duly'  solicitous  about  those  wanderers’  souls  ?  and  how  often,  ci 
the  average,  do  ymur  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the  deliciou 
parable,  savoriest  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues  (at  least  since  th 
eleventh  century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially'  heade< 
with  golden  title  in  my'  best  Greek  ms.),  of  the  Pharisee  and  Pub 
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lican  ;  and  how  often,  on  the  average,  from  those  objectionable 
First  and  Fifteenth  Psalms?” 

(b)  I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the  honor  of  being  specially 
mentioned  by  name.”  By  diocese,  my  Lord;  not  n  ane,  please 
observe  ;  and  for  this  very  simple  reason  :  that  I  have  already 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  the  old  schools  of 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Oxford  ;  but  I  looked  to  your  Lordship  as 
the  authoritative  exponent  of  the  more  advanced  divinity  of  the 
school  of  Manchester,  with  which  I  am  not  yet  familiar. 

(c)  “What  do  you  mean  by  usury?”  What  /  mean  by  that 
word,  my  Lord,  is  surely  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  my 
few  readers,  and  fewer  disciples.  What  David  and  his  Son  meant 
by  it  I  have  prayed  your  Lordship  to  tell  your  flock,  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  which  dictates  daily  to  them  the  songs  of  the  one, 
and  professes  to  interpret  to  them  the  commands  of  the  other 

And  allhough  I  can  easily  conceive  lhat  a  bishop  at  the  court  of 
the  Third- Richard  might  have  paused  in  reply  to  a  too  curious 
layman’s  question  of  what  was  meant  by  “  Murder  and  can  also 
conceive  a  bishop  at  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles  hesitating  as 
to  the  signiflcance  of  the  word  “Adultery;”  and  further,  in  the 
present  climacteric  of  the  British  Constitution,  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Glasgow  debating  within  himself  whether  the  com¬ 
mandment  which  was  severely  prohibitory  of  theft  might  not  be 
mildly  permissive  of  misappropriation  ;  at  no  time,  nor  under  any 
conditions,  can  I  conceive  any  question  existing  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  tokoq,  fcEiiii^,  usitra,  or  usury  ;  and  I  trust  that  your 
Lordship  will  at  once  acquit  me  of  wishing  to  attach  any  other 
significance  to  the  word  than  that  which  it  was  to  the  full  intended 
to  convey  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  by  Moses,  by  David,  by 
Christ,  and  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Christian  Church,  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

jSTor,  even  since  that  date,  although  the  commercial  phrase  “  in¬ 
terest”  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish  an  open  and  im- 
oppressive  rate  of  usury  from  a  surreptitious  and  tyrannical  one, 
has  the  debate  of  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  ever  turned  seriously 
on  that  distinction.  It  is  neither  justified  by  its  defenders  only  in 
its  mildness,  nor  condemned  by  its  accusers  only  in  its  severity. 
Usury  in  any  degree  is  asserted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  eai  I3"  Church 
to  be  sinful,  jusf  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to  be  sinful, 
though  neither  may  have  been  accompanied  .with  violence  ;  and 
although  the  theft  may  have  been  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  and 
the  fornication  of  the  most  courtly  refinement. 

So  also,  in  modern  da3"s,  though  the  voice  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Parliament  declares  a  loan  without  interest  to  be  a  monster,* 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ilabbarcl,  M.P.  for  London,  reported  in  Standard  of  26th 
July,  1879. 
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and  a  loan  made  below  the  current  rate  of  interest,  a  monster  in 
its  degree,  the  increase  of  dividends  above  that  current  rate  is  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  shunned  by  shareholders  with  an  equally  re¬ 
ligious  horror. 

But — this  strange  question  being  asked — I  give  its  simple  and 
broad  answer  in  the  words  of  Christ  ;  “The  taking  up  that  thou 
layedfet  not  down  or,  in  explained  and  literal  terms,  usury  is  any 
money  paid,  or  other  advantage  given,  for  the  loan  of  anything 
which  is  restored  to  its  possessor  uninjured  and  undiminished. 
For  simplest  instance,  taking  a  cabman  the  other  day  on  a  long 
drive,  I  lent  him  a  shilling  to  get  his  dinner.  If  I  had  kept  thir¬ 
teen  pence  out  of  his  fare,  the  odd  penny  would  have  been  usury. 

Or  again.  I  lent  one  of  my  servants,  a  few  years  ago,  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock  its  ground. 
After  some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hundred  pounds  back. 
If  I  had  taken  eleven  hundred  pounds  and  a  penny,  the  extra 
penny  would  have  been  usury.  , 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  the  phrase,  presently  after  used  by 
3mur  Lordship,  “  religious  sanctions,”  I  am  to  understand  the  Law 
of  Grod  which  David  loved,  and  Christ  fulfilled,  or  whether  the 
splendor,  the  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  secrets  of  science  and  treasures  of  art,  which  we  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  must  in  your  Lordship’s  view  be 
considered  as  ”  cases”  which  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Law¬ 
giver  could  not  have  originall}’  contemplated.  Without  attempting 
to  disguise  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon  grasped  b}^  the  glance  of 
the  Lord  from  Sinai,  nor  the  inconvenience  of  the  commandments 
which  Chiist  has  directed  those  who  love  him  to  keep,  am  I  too 
troublesome  or  too  exigent  in  asking  from  one  of  those  whom  the 
Holy.  Ghost  has  made  our  overseers,  at  least  a  distinct  chart  of  the 
Old  World  as  contemplated  by  the  Almighty  ;  and  a  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  even  the  inappropriate  tenor  of  the  orders  of  Christ  ;  if 
only  that  the  modern  scientific  Churchman  may  triumph  more 
securely  in  the  circumference  of  his  heavenly  vision,  and  accept 
more  gratefully  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  free-thinking  children 
of  God  ? 

To  take  a  definite,  and  not  impertinent,  instance,  I  observe  m 
the  continuing  portion  of  your  letter  that  jmur  Lordship  recog¬ 
nizes  in  Christ  himself,  as  doubtless  all  other  human  perfections,  so 
also  the  perfection  of  an  usurer  ;  and  that,  confidently  expecting 
one  day  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  convicting  sentence,  ”  Thou 
knewesl;  that  I  was  an  austere  man,”  3'our  Lordship  prepares  for 
jmurself,  by  the  disposition  of  3"our  capital  no  less  than  of  ^mur 
talents,  a  better  answer  than  the  barren,  ”  Behold,  there  thou  hast 
that  is  thine  !”  I  would  only  observe  in  repl\%  that  although  the 
conception  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  in  your  Lordship  s  Ian- 
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guage  is  implied  ”  in  this  parable,  may  indeed  be  less  that  of  one 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep  than  of  one  who  takes  np  his 
money  for  them,  the  passages  of  our  Master’s  instruction,  of  which 
the  meaning  is  not  implicit,  but  explicit,  are  perhaps  those  which 
his  simpler  disciples  will  be  safer  in  following  Of  which  I  find, 
eaily  in  his  teaching,  this,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  words  of  one 
syllable  .  Give  to  him  that  askelh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away,”  * 

There  is  nothing  more  implied”  in  this  sentence  than  the 
probable  disposition  to  turn  away,  which  might  be  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  asked  to  lend  for  nothino-,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  disciple  of  the  Manchester  school,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  care  is  rather  to  find,  than  to  avoid,  the  enthusiastic  and  en¬ 
terprising  “him  that  would  borrow  of  thee.”  We  of  the  older 
tradition,  my  Lord,  think  that  prudence,  no  less  than  charity 
forbids  the  provocation  or  temptation  of  others  into  the  state  of 
debt,  which  some  time  or  other  we  might  be  called  upon  not  only 

to  allow  the  payment  of  without  usury,  but  even  altogether  to  for¬ 
give. 


(d)  Just  as  we  are  told.  Where,  my  Lord,  and  by  whom  ? 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  schemers  in  physical  science  of 
•whom,  only  a  few  days  since,  I  heard  one  of  the  leadim?  doctors 
explain  to  a  pleased  audience  that  serpents  once  had  legs  and  had 
dropped  them  off  in  the  process  of  development,  may  have  advis  ‘d 
the  modern  disciple  of  progress  of  a  new  meaning  in  the  simnle 
phrase,  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  may  henceforth  consist,  for  true  believers  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  Gospel,  m  the  providing  of  meats  for  that  spiritual  orn-an  of 
motion.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that  we  shall  look  vainly  amon^r 
the  sayings  of  bolomon  for  any  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Mr"’ 
John  btuart  Mill ;  but  at  least  this  much  of  Natural  science 
enough  for  our  highest  need,  we  may  find  in  the  Scriptures— that 
^  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host 
f  *■ '?  breatli  of  bis  mouth  ;  and  this  much  of  Political 

that  the  Blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich-and  he  addeth  no 
sorrow  with  it. 

(E)  “  What  I  do  expect  to  find.”  Has  your  Lordship  no  expec¬ 
tations  loftier  than  these,  from  severer  scrutiny  of  the  Gospel  ’ 

As  for  instance,  of  some  ordinance  of  Love,  built  on  the  founda- 
tion  or  Honesty  ? 

(f)  Cannot  without  a  violent  twist.”  I  have  never  myself 
found  any  person  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying  tlie  Word  of  the 
Lord,  who  had  the  least  wish,  or  occasion,  ‘to  twist  it  ;  nay  even 
those  who  study  it  only  that  they  may  discover  methods  of  par¬ 
donable  disobedience,  recognize  the  iintiirnabie  edge  of  its  s\vord 
and  in  the  worst  extremity  of  their  need,  strive  not  to  avert,  but 
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to  evade.  The  utmost  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  cannot 
deceive  itself  into  satisfactory  misinterpretation  ;  it  is  reduced  al- 
Avays  to  a  tremulous  omission  of  the  texts  it  is  resolved  to  disobey. 
But  a  little  while  since,  I  heard  an  entirely  well-meaning  clergy¬ 
man,  taken  by  surprise  in  the  course  of  family  worship  in  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  friend,  and  finding  himself  under  the  painful  necessit}^ 
of  reading  the  fifteenth  Psahn,  omit  the  first  sentence  of  the  closing 
verse.  I  chanced  afterw'arci  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
w  hy  he  had  done  so,  and  received  for  answmr,  that  the  lowliness 
of  Christian  attainment  w’as  not  “  up”  to  that  verse.  The 
harmonies  of  iniquity  are  thus  curiously  perfect  ;  the  economies  of 
spiiitual  nourishment  approve  the  same  methods  of  adulteration 
w’hicb  are  found  profitable  in  the  carnal  :  until  the  prudent  pastor 
follows  the  example  of  the  wmll-instructed  dairyman,  and  provides 
for  his  new-born  babes  the  f/isincere  Milk  of  the  M  ord,  that 
they  may  not  grow"  thereby. 

(G)  ‘‘St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous.”  Ami  to 
understand  3"our  Lordship  as  considering  this  undeniable  denunci¬ 
ation  an  original  and  peculiar  view-  taken  by  the  least  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles — perhaps,  in  this  particular  opinion,  not  w-orthy  to  be  called 
an  Apostle  ^  The  traditions  of  my  earlier  days  weie  w"out  to  refer 
me  to  an  earlier  source  of  the  idea  ;  wdiich  does  not,  how-ever,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  occurred  to  your  Lordship’s  mind — else  the  reference 
to  the  authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  for  the  significance  of  the 
noun  TT/.eoveKTnCy  ought  to  have  been  made  also  for  that  of  the  verb 
kTTLtivuEG).  And  your~ Lordship’s  frankness  in  referring  me  to  the  in¬ 
stances  of  your'ow’n  practice  in  the  disposal  of  your  inconie,  must 
plead  my  e'xcirse  for  what  might  hav"e  otherwise  seemed  imperti¬ 
nent — in  noting  that  the  blamelessness  of  episcopal  character,  even 
by  that  least  of  the  Apostles,  required  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timo¬ 
thy,  consists  not  merely  in  contentment  with  an  episcopal  share  of 
Church  property,  but  in  being  in  no  respect  either  a'lGxpoKspdijs — a 
taker  of  gain  in"a  base  or  vulgar  manner,  or  pt/.dp^vpo^ — a  ”  lover 
of  silver,”  this  latter  w"ord  bein^the  common  and  proper  w"ord  for 
covetous,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ;  as  ot  thePhaiisees  in  Luke 
16  ;  14  :  and  associated  with  the  other  characters  of  men  in  peril¬ 
ous  times,  2  Timothy  3  :  2,  and  its  relative  noun  dL/.apyvpia,  given 
in  sum  for  the  root  of  all  evil  in  2  Timothy  6:10,  while  even  the 
authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott  in  the  interpretation  of  7z/.eove^ta  it¬ 
self  as  only  the  desire  of  getting  more  than  our  share,  may  perhaps 
be  bettered  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  who,  declining  the  ap¬ 
peal  made  to  him  as  an  equitable  pepiar/j;  (Luke  12  : 14—16),  tells 
his  disciples  to  bew"are  of  covetousness,  simply  as  the  desire  of 
getting  more  than  we  have  got.  ”  For  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not 
in  thtTabiindance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.” 

Believe  me,  m}^  Lord,  it  is  not  without  some  difficulty"  that  I 
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check  my  natural  impulse  to  follow  you,  as  a  scholar,  into  the  in¬ 
teresting  analysis  of  the  distinctions  which  may  be  drawn  between 
Rapacity  and  Acquisitiveness  ;  between  the  Avarice,  or  the  pru¬ 
dent  care,  of  possession  ;  between  the  greed,  and  the  modest  ex¬ 
pectation,  of  gain  ;  between  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  the  commercial  spirit,  which  is  in  Engdand  held  to 
be  the  fountain  of  ail  good.  These  delicate  adjustments  of  the 
balance,  by  which  we  strive  to  weigh  to  a  grain  the  i dative  quan¬ 
tities  of  devotion  which  we  may  render  in  the  service  of  Mammon 
and  of  God,  are  wholly  of  recent  invention  and  application  ;  nor 
have  they  the  slightest  bearing,  either  on  the  spiritual  purport  of 
the  final  commandment  of  the  Decalosrue,  or  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  subsequent  prohibition  of  practical  usury. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  how  difficult  it  has  become  to  de¬ 
fine  the  term  “  filth}'”  with  precision,  in  the  present  state,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  English  atmosphere  ;  and  still  more  so,  to 
judge  how  far,  in  that  healthy  element,  a  moderate  and  delicately 
sanctified  appetite  for  gold  may  be  developed  into  livelier  qualms 
of  hunger  for  righteousness.  It  may  be  matter  of  private  opinion 
how  far  the  lucre  derived  by  your  Lordship  from  commission  on 
the  fares  and  refreshments  of  the  passengers  by  the  Xorth-Western 
may  be  odoriferous  or  precious,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ointment 
on  the  head  of  Aaron  ;  or  how  far  that  received  by  the  Primate  of 
England  in  royalties  on  the  circulation  of  improving  literature  * 
may  enrich — as  with  perfumes  out  of  broken  alabaster — the  em 
pyreal  air  of  Addington.  But  the  higher  class  of  laborers  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard  might  surely,  with  true  grate,  re<^  ve,  from  the 
last  unto  the  first,  the  reflected  instruction  so  often  given  by  the 
first  unto  the  last,  “  Be  content. with  your  wages.” 

(h)  ”  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said.”  The  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  will  doubtless  in  future  gratefully  i^refix  this  guarantee  to 
their  publications. 

(i)  “  Which  we  are  told.”  Can  we  then  no  more  find  for  our¬ 
selves  this  writing  on  our  hearts — or  has  it  ceased  to  be  legible  ? 

(k)  ”  Remunerative  employment.”  I  cannot  easily  express  the 
astonishment  with  wnich  I  find  a  man  of  your  Lordship’s  intelh- 
gence  taking  up  the  common  phrase  of  “  giving  employment,”  as 
if,  indeed,  labor  were  the  best  gift  which  the  rich  could  bestow  on 
the  poor.  Of  course,  every  idle  vagabond,  be  he  rich  or  fjoor, 
“  gives  employment”  to  some  otherwise  enough  burdened  wretch, 
to  provide  his  dinner  and  clothes  for  him  ;  and  every  vicious  vaga¬ 
bond,  in  the  destructive  power  of  his  vice,  gives  sorrowful  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  energies  of  resisting  and  renovating  virtue.  The  idle 


*  See  the  Articles  of  Association  cf  the  East  Surrey  Hall,  Museum,  and  Li¬ 
brary  Company.  {Fors  Clavigeray  Letter  Ixx.) 
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child  who  litters  its  nursery  and  tears  its  frock  gives  employment 
to  the  housemaid  and  sempstress  ;  the  idle  woman,  who  litters  her 
drawiiiir-room  with  trinkets,  and  is  lushaiued  to  be  seen  twice  in 
the  same  dress,  is,  in  your  Lordship  s  view,  the  enlightened  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  arts  and  maniifaclurcs  of  her  country.  At  the  close 
of  your  letter,  my  Lord,  you,  though  in  measured  terms,  indig¬ 
nantly  dissent  from  mv  statement  of  the  power  of  great  cities  for 
evil,  and  indeed  I  have  perhaps  been  led,  by  my  prolonged  study 
of  the  causes  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  into  clearer  recognition  of  some 
of  these  urban  influences  than  may  have  been  possible  to  your 
Lordship  in  the  centre  of  the  virtues  and  proprieties  which  have 
been  blessed  by  Providence  in  the  rise  of  ]Slanchester.  But  the 
scriptural  symbol  of  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  hand  of  the 
spiritual  Babylon— “  all  kings  have  been  drunk  with  the  wme  of 
her  Fornication”— is  perfectly  literal  in  its  exposition  of  the  special 
influence  of  cities  over  a  vicious,  that  is  to  say,  a  declining,  people. 
They  are  the  foci  of  its  fornication,  and  the  practical  meaning  of 
them  is  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  lake  the  food  and  labor  of  the 
peasants,  who  are  their  slaves,  and  spend  them  especially  in  forms 
of  luxury  perfected  by  the  defluittly  so-called  women  of  the 
foir/i,”  w’ho,  whether  Eastcheap  Doii,  or  West  muen  the  re\  erse 
of  cheap— Nell,  are,  both  in  the  color  wdiich  they  give  to  the  Arts, 
and  in  the  tone  wdiicli  they  give  to  the  Manners,  of  the  State,  a 
literal  plague,  pestilence  and  burden  to  it,  quite  otherwise  malig¬ 
nant  and  maleficent  than  the  poor  country  lassie  wiio  loses  her 
snood  among  the  heaUier.  And  when,  at  last,  real  poliliprl  econ- 


geuces,  your  Lordship  will  be  iurnishecl,  m  uie  siaiisiics  or  ineir 
most  splendid  and  most  impious  pleasure,  with  ictoid  of  precisely 
the  largest  existing  source  of  ‘‘ remuneraiive  employment  —ill 
that  w’ere  all  the  poor  had  to  ask  for),  next  after  the  prepaialioa 
and  practice  of  war.  I  believe  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  lacility 
of  intercourse”  gives  the  next  largest  quantity  of  c>ccupation  ,  and, 
as  v^our  Lordship  rightly  observes,  to  most  respectable  persons. 
And  if  the  entire  population  of  Manchester  lost  llie  use  of  its  legs, 
your  Lordship  w’ould  similarly  have  the  satisfaction  of  obsei  ying, 
and  might  share  in  the  profits  of  providing,  the  needful  machinery  , 
of  porterage  and  stietchers.  But  observe,  my  Lord  and  observe 
as  a  final  and  inevitable  truth— that  whether  you  lend  your  money 
to  provide  an  inv’alided  population  with  crutches,  stietchers, 
hearses,  or  the  railroad  accommodation  which  is  so  oiten  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  three,  the  lax  on  the  use  of  these,  which  constitutes 
the  shareholder’s  dividend,  is  a  pennaapt  burden  upon  them,  ex¬ 
acted  by  avarice,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  granted  hj’  benevolence. 

(L)  “Sanctioned  by  experience.”  The  experience  of  twenty, 
three  years,  my  Lord,  and  wdth  the  following  result ; 
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We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the 
theory.  Not  more  than  seventeen”  (now  twenty- three— I  quote 
froni  a  letter  dated  1875)  “years  have  passed  since”  (by  the  final 
aboliiioii  of  the  Usury  laws)  all  restraint  was  removed  from  the 
growth  of  what  Lord  Coke  calls  *  this  pestilent  weed,’  ”  and  we 
see  Bacon  s  words  verified — “  the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,  throughout  the  civilized  world,”  Letter  from  Mr. 
R.  Sillar,  quoted  in  Fors  Clavigera,  No.  4o. 

(M)  “Inevitable.”  Neither  “impossible”  nor  “inevitable” 
were  words  of  old  Christian  Paith.  But  see  the  closin'’’  para'^’raDh 
of  my  letter.  °  ‘ 


(o)  “  The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than  jrreat  cities 
always  have  been.”  I  do  not  remember  Iiaving  saicT  that  they 
were,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  never  anticipated  for  Manchester  a  worse 
fate  than  tnat  of  Sardis  or  Sodom  ;  nor  have  I  yet  observed  any  so 
mighty  works  shown  forth  in  her  by  her  ministers,  as  to  make  her 
impenitence  less  pardonable  than  tiiat  of  Sidon  or  Tyre.  But  I 
used  the  particular  expression  which  your  Lordship  supposes  me 
to  have  overcharged  in  righteous  indignation,  “a  boil  breaking- 
forth  with  blains  on  man  and  beast,”  because  that  particulal* 
plague  was  the  one  which  Moses  was  ordered,  in  the  Eternal  Wis¬ 
dom,  to  connect  with  the  ashes  of  the  Furnace— literally,  no  less 
than  spirituallj^  when  he  bro’ught  the  Israelites  forth  out  of  E'’’ypt 
from  the  miUt  of  tin  Farnazi  offroii.  How  literally,  no  lesslhan 
m  faith  and  hope,  the  smoke  of  “  the  great  city,  which  spiritually 
is  cal  ed  S^dom  and  Egypt,”  has  poisoned  the  earth,  the  waters 
and  the  living  creatures,  fioeks  and  herds,  and  the  babes  that  know 
not  their  right  hand  from  their  left— neither  Memnhis,  Gomorrah 
nor  Cahors  are  themselves  likely  to  recognize  ;  but.  as  I  pause  iu 
trout  of  the  mnnitude  ot  the  evil  that  I  cannot  find  so  much  as 
thongnt  to  follow — how  much  less  words  to  speak  ^  a  letter  is 
brought  to  me  which  gives  Avhat  perhaps  may  be  more  impressive 
in  Its  single  and  historical  example  th  in  all  the  general  evidence 
gathered  already  in  the  pages  of  Fors  Clamgera. 


usury, 
then 

3  011  did  uot  opine  and  that  innumerable  things  were  within 
your  hoi’izon  \yhicli  had  no  place  within  mine. 

But  as  I  did  not  understand  I  could  onlv  watch  and  ponder 
Gradually  l  came  to  see  a  little— as  whciri  read  current  facts 
about  India — about  almost  every  country,  and  about  our  own 
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trade  etc.  Then  (one  of  several  circumstances  that  could  he  seen 
more  closely)  among  my  mother’s  kindred  in  the  noilh,  I  vatchcc 
the  ruin  of‘'t^vo  lives."  They  began  married  lite  together,  Avith 
e;ood  prospects  and  sufficient  means,  in  a  lovely  little  nest  among 
the  hills,  be  vend  the  Rochdale  smoke.  Soon  this  became^  too  nar¬ 
row.  ‘  A  splendid  trade,’  more  mills,  frecjucnt  changes  into  e\en 
finer  dwellings,  luxurious  living,  ostentation,  extia\agance,  in¬ 
creasing  year^^br  year,  all,  as  now  appears,  made  possible  by  usury 
—borrowed  capital.  The  yvife  was  laid  in  her  grave  lately,  and 
her  friends  aie  thankful.  The  husband,  with  rum  thieatenmg  nis 
affairs,  is  in  a  worse,  and  living,  grave  of  evil  habits^ 

“  These  are  some  of  the  loopholes  through  which  light  has  fallen 
upon  your  yvords,  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  and  making  me 
wonder  how  I  could  have  missed  seeing  from  the  first.  Once  anve 
to  it  I  recognize  the  evil  on  all  sides,  and  how  we  are  entangled 
by  it ;  and  though  I  am  still  puzzled  at  one  or  two  points,  I  am 
very  clear  about  the  principle— that  usury  is  a  deadly  thing.  |  » 
and  deadly  always  with  the  vilest  forms  of  destruction  both  to 

It  happens  strangely,  my  Lord,  that  although  throughout  the 
seven  volumes  of  For»  Clavigera,  I  never  have  set  down  a  sentence 
without  chastising  it  first  into  terras  wmcii  could  be  hierally  as  well 
as  in  their  widest  bearing  justified  against  all  controversy,  jou 
could  perhaps  not  have  found  in  the  whole  book,  had  your  Loicl- 
ship  read  it  for  the.purpose,  any  saying  quite  so  literally  and 
liflcally  demonstrable  as  this  which  you  have  chanced  to  select  for 
attack;  For,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  calamities  which  m  heir 
apparently  merciless  infliction,  paralypd  the  wavering  faith  of 
mediaeval  Christendom,  the  “  boil  breaking  forth  into  blains  in  the 
black  plagues  of  Florence  and  London,  wastbefatailest  messenger 
of  the  fiends  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  broad  result  of  the 
missionary  labors  of  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Pans,  and  London,  foi 
Ihe  sSon  of  the  wiid  tribes  of  the  New  M  orld,  since  the 
vaunted  discovery  of  it,  may  be  summed  m  the  stern  sentence 

Death,  by  clrunkeDness  and  small-pox.  •  „  fi.o 

The  beneficent  influence  of  recent  commercial 
communication  of  such  divine  grace,  and  divine  blessing  (not  to 
speak  of  otiier  more  dreadful  and  shameful  conditions  of  disease), 
mav  be  studied  to  best  advantage  in  the  history  of  the  two  great 
French  and  English  companies,  who  h^e  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  ctothing^  the  nakedness  of  the  Old  World  with  coats  of  skins 

chEter  of  the  English  one,  obtained 
16*0,  was  in  the  language  of  modern 

liberal,”  *  comprising  not  only  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  tiade, 
■  Polar  World^  p.  342,  Longmans,  1874. 
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but  also  of  full  territorial  possession,  to  all  perpetuity,  of  the  vast 
lands  within  the  w^atershed  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  company  at 
once  established  some  forts  along  the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea 
from  which  it  derived  'Ks  name,  and  opened  a  very  lucrative  trade 
with  the  Indians,  so  Uiat  it  never  ceased  paying  rich  dividends  to  the 
fortunate  sharehoiders,  until  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centur3^ 

Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  voyage  of  discovery, 
which  Herne  (1770-71)  made  under  its  auspices  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promotion  of  geo- 
grapnical  discovery  in  its  vast  territory. 

Meanwliiie,  the  C.uadian  (French)  fur  traders  had  become  so 
hateful  to  the  Indians  that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
their  total  extirpation.  Fortunately  for  the  ivhite  men  the  small-pox 
broke  out  about  this  time  among  the  red-skins,  and  swept  them 
avray  as  the  tire  consumes  the  parched  grass  of  the  prairies.  Their 
unburied  corpses  were  torn  by  the  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  and  the 
survivors  were  too  weak  and  dispirited  to  be  able  to  undertake 
anything  against  the  foreign  intruders.  The  Canadian  fur  traders 
now  also  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  instead  of  ruining  each  other  by  an  insane  compe¬ 
tition  ;  and  consequently  formed,  in  1783,  a  society  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada,  ruled  over  the 
whole  continent  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  1806  it  even  crossed  the  barrier  and  established  its  forts  on 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  River.  To  the  north  it 
likewise  extended  its  operations,  encroaching  more  and  more  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to  en¬ 
ergy,  now  also  pushed  on  its  posts  further  and  further  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  established,  in  1812,  a  colon3^  on  the  Red  River  to  the 
south  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  thus  driving,  as  it  were,  a  sharp  thorn 
into  the  side  of  its  rival.  But  a  power  like  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany,  which  had  no  less  than  50  agents,  70  interpreters,  and  1120 
“  voyageurs”  in  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  used  to  appear 
at  their  annual  meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudal  barons,  was  not 
inclined  to  tolerate  this  encroachment ;  and  thus,  after  many  quar¬ 
rels,  a  regular  war  broke  out  between  the  t\yo  parties,  which,  after 
two  3"ears  duration,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Red  River  colo¬ 
nists,  and  the  murder  of  their  governor  Semple,  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1816,  and  is  but  one  episode  of  the  bloody  feuds 
which  continued  to  reign  between  the  two  rival  companies  until 
1821. 

The  dissensions  of  the  fur  traders  had  most  deplorable  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  red-skins  ;  for  both  companies,  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  adherents,  lavishly  distributed  spirituous  li(iuors — a 
temptation  w^hich  no  Indian  can  resist.  The  whole  of  the  mcetimr- 
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grounds  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca  were  but  one  scene 
of  revelry  and  bloodsheil.  Already  decimated  by  the  small*  pox, 
the  Indians  now  became  the  victims  of  dnmkenness  and  discord, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  war  and  its  consequent  demoral¬ 
ization  continued,  the  most  important  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly 


swept  away. 

At  length  wisdom  prevailed  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came 
to  a  resolution  which,  if  taken  from  the  very  beginning,  would 
have  saved  them  both  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  many  crimes. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  swing  the  tomahawk,  they  now  smoked 
the  calumet,  and  amaliramated  in  1831,  under  the  name  of  “  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bav  Company, ’’''and  under  the  wing  of  the  charter.  ^ 

The  British  Government,  as  a  dowry  to  the  impoverished 
couple,  presented  them  with  a  license  of  exclusive  trade  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  territory  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Noith-West  Teriitoii^,”  extends  from  Labra¬ 
dor  to  the  Pacitic,  and  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Polar  Ocean. 

Such,  my  Lord,  have  been  the  tiiumphs  of  the  model  n  Evangel  of 
Usury,  Competition,  and  Private  Enterprise,  in  a  perfectly  clear 
instance  of  their  action,  chosen  Ihope  with  sufficient  candor,  since 
“  History,”  says  Professor  .Hind,  “  dees  not  furnish  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  association  of  private  individuals  exerting  a  poweiful 
influence  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  earth  s  suiface  and  admin- 
istering  their  affairs  with  such  consummate  skill,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  original  objects  of  their  incorporation.” 

That  original  object  being,  of  course,  that  poor  naked  America, 
having  yet  in  a  nianner  two  coats,  might  be  induced  by  these 
Chiistian  merchants  to  give  to  him  that  had  none. 

In  like  manner,  may  any  Christian  householder,  who  has  two 
houses  or  perchance  two  parks,  ever  be  induced  togi\e  to  him  th<it 
hath  none?  My  temper  and  my  courtesy  scarcely  seive  me,  my 
Lord  to  reply  to  vour  assertion  of  the  “  inevitableness  that,  while 
half  of  Great* Britain  is  laid  out  in  hunting  grounds  for  sport  inore 
savage  than  the  Indians,  the  poor  of  our  cities  must  be  svept  tnto 
incestuous  heaps,  or  into  dens  and  caves  which  are  only  toiiibs  dis¬ 
quieted,  so  changing  the  whiteness  of  Jewish  sepulchres  into  the 
blackness  of  Chi-istian.  ones,  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  rich  arid 
the  homes  of  the  poor  are  alike  as  graves  that  appear  not  ;  only 
their  murmur,  that  sayetli  ”  ibis  not  enough,”  sounds  deeper  be¬ 
neath  us  every  hour  ;  nay,  the  whole  earth,  and  not  only  the  cities 
of  it,  s(  nds  fbilli  that  ghastly  cry  ;  and  her  fruitful  plains  have 
become  slime-pits,  and  her  fair  estuaries,  gulfs  of  death  ;  for  us, 
the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  has  become  only  Golgotha,  and  tne  sound 
of  the  new  son^’  before  the  Throne  is  drowned  in  the  lolling  death- 
ratiie  of  the  Nations,  ”  Oh,  Christ  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?” 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Mammon,  parent  ol  Good— ana 
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this  the  true  debate,  my  Lord  of  ^lancliester,  between  tlie  two  An¬ 
gels  of  yciir  Church— whclher  ihc  “  Dreamland  ”  of  its  ^ouls  be 
now,  or  hereafter— now,  the  firelight  in  the  cave,  or  hereafter  the 
sunlight  of  Heaven. 

How,  my  Lord,  am  I  to  receive,  or  reply  to,  the  narrow  con¬ 
cessions  of  your  closing  senience  V  The  Spirit  of  Truth  was 
breathed  even  from  the  xHheiiian  Acropolis,  and  the  Law  of  Jus- 
tice  thundered  even  from  the  Cretan  Sinai;  but  for  He  who 
said  I  am  tlie  Truth,’’  said  also,  “  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Life 
and  for  us,  He  wdio  reasoned  of  Righteousness,  reasoned  also  of 
lemperaiice  and  Judgment  to  come.  Is  this  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  U  ord,  which  takes  the  hope  from  the  Person  of  Cdirist,  and 
the  fear  from  the  charge  of  his  apostle,  and  forbids  to  Emrlish 
heroism  the  perilous  vision  of  Immortality  ?  God  be  with  °  ou 

teaching  to  that  quality  of  Merev  which' 
distilling  as  the  rain  from  heaven — not  strained  as  throu<T^h  channels 
rorn  a  sullen  reservoir  may  soften  the  hearts  of  ^mur  people  to 
receive  the  New  Commanciment,  that  they  Love  one  another  So 
round  the  cathedral  of  your  city,  shall  the  merchant's  law  be  iiist’ 
and  his  weiglits  true  ;  the  table  of  the  money-changer  not  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  bench  of  the  money-lender  unbroken. 

And  to  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule.  Peace  shall  be 
on  them,  and  Mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 

Withtheprecedinglettermustassuredlycnd— for  the  present,  if  not 

forever  my  own  notes  on  a  subject  of  which  my  strengih  no  lon«‘er 
serves  me  to  endure  the  stress  and  sorrow  ;  but  I  may  possibly  be  a?)le 
to  collect,  eventually,  into  more  close  form,  the  already  manifold  and 
sumcieiit  references  scattered  tbrongh  Uors  Clavigera  :  and  peihaDs 
to  leprint  for  the  St.  George’s  Guild  the  admirable  compendium  of 
Lritisli  ecclesiastical  and  lay  aiulioriiy  on  the  subject,  collecled  bv 
John  Blaxton,  preacher  of  God’s  Word  at  Osminglou  in  Doiset- 
shire,  printed  by  John  Norton  under  the  title  of  “The  En'Wish 
usurer,  ’  and  sold  by  Francis  Bowman,  in  Oxford,  1G34.  i^Tstiil 
more  precious  record  of  the  fierce  struggle  of  usury  into  life  amono* 
Lliristians,  and  of  the  resistance  to  it  bv  Venice  and  her  “  \n^ 
tjiony,”  *  will  be  fotincl  in  the  dialogue'**  della  Csura,”  of  Messer 
Speron  Sperone  (Aldus,  in  Viuegia.  xMDXIII.),  followed  by  the 
dialogue  del  Catliaio,”  between  **  Ponia,  sola,  e  fauciulla,  tame, 

*  “  The  deMrest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 

1  lie  best  condition’d  and  unwearied  spirit, 

In  doing  ciuirtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
Qucirfit  Ronvni  honor  more  cippeurs, 

Thau  any  that  draws  hre  ith  in  Italy.'" 

This  is  the  Shakespearean  description  of  that  Antliony,  whom  the  modern  Brit. 

H^ihts,  calls  a  “  sentiment;  list  and  f^pt-culaior 
—holding  bhylock  to  be  the  real  hero  and  innocent  vicLiin  of  the  drama. 
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e  cibo  vita,  e  morte,  di  ciascuno  die  la  conosce,  and  her  lover 
Moresini,  whidi  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  loveliest  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice.  Readers  ^vho  seek  more  modern  and  more  scientihc 
instruction  may  consult  the  able  abstract  of  the  triumph  of  usury, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Andrew  Dickson  \\  like.  President  of  Cornell 
University  (“  The  Warfare  of  Science,”  H.  b.  King  d:  Co.,  ISu), 
in  which  the  victory  of  the  great  modern  scientific  principle,  that 
two  and  two  make  five,  is  traced  exultingly  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
LuHier  and  Bossuet,  by  “  the  establishment  of  the  Torlouia  family 
in  Rome.”  A  better  collection  of  the  most  crushing  evidence 
cannot  be  found  than  this,  furnished  by  an  adversary  ;  a  less  pet¬ 
ulant  and  pompous,  but  more  earnest  voice  from  America, 
the  Giant  Sin  of  the  Age,”  by  Edward  Palmer  (Perth  Amboy,  I860), 
should  be  read  together  with  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  substance 
of  the  teaching  of  iheforiner  Church  of  England,  in  the  great  ser¬ 
mon  airainst  usury  of  Bishop  Jewell,  may  perhaps  not  uselessly 
occupy  one  additional  page  of  the  Conteiiipovavy  Review  . 

“  Usury  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  come,  or  oyle,  or 
wine  or  of  any  other  thing,  wherein  upon  covenant  and  bargame, 
we  receive  againe  the  whole  principall  which  we  delivered,  and 
somewhat  more,  for  the  use  and  occupying  of  the  same  ;  as  it  i 
lend  100  pound,  and  for  it  covenant  to  receive  lOo  pound,  or  an^ 
other  summe,  greater  then  was  the  summe  which  I  did  lend  :  this 
is  that  which  we  call  usury  :  such  a  kind  of  barga.ining  as  no  good 
man,  or  godly  man  ever  used.  Such  a  kind  of  bargaining  as  all 
men  that  ever  feared  God’s  judgments  have  alwaies  abhorred  and 
condemned.  It  is  filthy  gaines,  and  a  worke  of  darkenesse,  it  is  a 
monster  in  nature  :  the  overthrow  of  mighty  kingdoms  the  de¬ 
struction  of  flourishing  States,  the  decay  ot  wealthy  cities,  the 
plagues  of  the  world,  and  the  misery  of  the  people  :  it ‘s  theft  it  is 
the  muilheiing  of  our  bretliien,  its  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  cu 
of  the  people  This  is  Usury.  By  these  signes  and  tokens  vou 
may  know  it.  For  wdieresoever  it  raignetli  all  those  mischiefes 

“Whence  springetli  usur}^?  Soone  shewed.  Even  thence 
Whence  theft,  murder,  adultery,  the  plagues,  and  ^ 

the  oeonle  doe  spi  ing.  All  these  are  the  vrorkes  of  the  divell,  ana 

Se  ^ZlrJ  urn  flish.  Christ  telleth  the  ^ 

your  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of  u 

Even  so  may  it  truely  be  sayd  to  the  usurer.  Thou  ® 

the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of  ‘liJ' i^to  ^he 
thou  hast  pleasure  in  his  workes.  The  divell  „ 

heart  of  Judas,  and  put  in  him  this  greedinesse, 
of  gaine,  for  which  he  was  content  to  sell  his  master.  Jnda  s 
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heart  was  the  shop,  the  divell  was  the  foreman  to  worke  in  it. 
They  that  will  be  ricli  fall  into  tentation  and  snares,  and  into  many 
foolish  andnoysume  lusts,  which  drowne  men  in  perdition  and  de¬ 
struction.  For  the  desire  of  money  is  the  roote  of  all  evil.  And  St. 
John  saith.  Whosoever  committelh  sinue  is  of  the  Divell,  I.  Job. 
3-8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  divell  is  the  pl^anter,  and  the  father  of 
usury. 

“  What  are  the  fruits  of  usury?  A.  1.  It  dissolveth  the  knot 
and  fellowship  of  mankind.  2.  It  hardeneth  man’s  heart.  3.  It 
maketh  men  unnaturall,  and  bereaveth  them  of  charity,  and  love 
to  their  dearest  friends.  4.  It  breedeth  misery  and  provoketh  the 
wrath  of  God  from  heaven.  5.  It  consuineth  rich  men,  it  eateth 
up  the  poore,  it  maketh  bankrupts,  and  undoeth  many  house¬ 
holders.  6.  The  poore  occupiers  are  driven  to  flee,  their  wives  aie 
left  alone,  their  children  are  hopelesse,  and  driven  to  beg  their 
bread,  through  the  unniercifull  dealing  of  the  covetous  usurer. 

“  He  that  is  an  usurer,  wisheth  that  all  others  may  lacke  and 
come  to  him  and  borrow  of  him  ;  that  all  others  may  lose,  so  that 
he  may  have  gaine.  Therefore  our  old  forefathers  so  much  ab¬ 
horred  this  trade,  that  they  ttiought  an  usurer  unworthy  to  live  in 
the  company  of  Christian  men.  They  suffered  not  an  usurer  to  be 
witnesse  in  matters  of  Law.  They  suffer  him  not  to  make  a  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  to  bestow  his  goods  by  will.  When  an  usurer  d3"ed, 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in  places  appointed  for  the 
buriall  of  Christians.  So  highly  did  they  mislike  this  unmercifull 
spoyling  and  deceiving  our  brethren. 

“But  what  speak  I  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church? 
There  was  never  any  religion,  nor  sect,  nor  state,  nor  degree,  nor 
profession  of  men,  but  they  have  disliked  it.  Philosophers, 
Greeks,  Latins,  lawyers,  divines,  Catholikes,  heretics  ;  all  tongues 
and  nations  have  ever  thought  an  usurer  as  dangerous  as  a  theefe. 
The  very  sense  of  nature  proves  it  to  be  so.  If  the  stones  could 
speak  they  would  say  as  much.  But  some  will  say  all  kindes  of 
usury  are  not  forbidden.  There  may  be  cases  'where  usuiy  may 
stand  with  reason  and  equity,  and  herein  they  say  so  much  as  by 
'wit  may  be  devised  to  paint  out  a  foule  and  ugly  idoll,  and  to 
shadow  themselves  in  manifest  and  open  wickednesse.  Whatso¬ 
ever  God  sayth,  yet  this  or  this  kind  of  usury,  say  they,  which  is 
done  in  this  or  this  sort,  is  not  forbidden.  It  proffiteth  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  it  relieveth  great  numbers,  the  poore  sliould  other¬ 
wise  perish,  none  would  lend  them.  By  like  good  reason,  there 
are  some  that  defend  theft  and  murder  ;  they  say,  there  may  be 
some  case  where  it  is  lawful  to  kill  ortosteale  ;  for  God  willed  the 
Hebrews  to  rob  the  Egyptians,  and  Abraham  to  kill  his  owme 
sonne  Isaac.  In  these  cases  the  robbery  and  the  killing  of  his 
soune  were  lawfull.  So  say  they.  Even  so  by  the  like  reason  do© 
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some  of  our  countrymen  maintayne  concubines,  curtizans,  and 
brothel-houses,  and  stand  in  defence  of  open  stewcs.  They  are 
(say  they)  for  the  benetit  of  the  c^'untry,  they  keepe  men  from 
more  dausrerous  incon^’^cniences  ;  take  them  awav,  it  "will  be  worse. 
Although  God  say.  there  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  neither  shall  there  be  a  whore-keeper  of  the  sonnes  of 
Israel  :  yet  these  men  say  all  manner  of  whoredom  is  not  forbid¬ 
den.  Ill  these  and  these  cases  it  is  not  amisse  to  alow  it. 

“  As  Samuel  sayd  to  Saul,  so  may  we  sa}"  to  the  usurer,  Thou 
hast  devised  cases  and  color’s  to  hide  thy  shame,  but  wdiat  regard 
hath  God  to  thy  cases?  What  careth  He  for  thy  leasons?  the 
Lord  w'ould  have  more  pleasure,  if  wdien  thou  heareth  his  vovee 
thou  wouldest  obey  Him.  For  wdiat  is  thy  device  against  the 
couusell,  and  ordinance  of  God  ?  What  bold  presumption  is  it  for 
a  mortall  man  to  controule  the  commandments  of  immortall  God  ? 
And  to  weigh  His  heavenly  wisdome  in  the  ballauce  of  humane 
foolishnesse  ?  When  God  sayth.  Thou  shalt  not  take  usury,  what 
ci’ealure  of  God  art  thou  which  canst  take  usur}"?  When  God 
makelh  it  unlawfull,  what  are  thou,  oh  man,  that  sayst,  it  is  law^- 
full  ?  This  is  a  token  (d  a  desperate  mind.  It  is  found  true  in 
thee,  that  Paul  sayd,  the  love  of  money  is  the  roote  of  all  ill. 
Thou  art  so  given  over  unto  the  wicked  Mammon,  that  thou  carest 
not  to  doe  the  will  of  God.” 

Thus  far,  the  theology  of  Old  England.  Let  it  close  with  the 
calm  law,  spoken  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a  fiy  uareQov, 
u.)  dvfAy.  JoHX  Ruskin  ill  Contemporary  Review, 


HEALTH  AT  HOME 

THE  BEDROOM  {continued). 

In  my  last  part  I  dw’elt  on  the  ventilation  of  the  bedroom.  I  pass 
now, "still  keeping  to  the  bedroom,  to  the  questions  of  waiming 
and  ventilating. 

III. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  maintain  an  equable 
temperature  in  the  bedroom.  A  bedroom,  the  air  of  winch  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  and  frequent  and  lapid  changes  of  temperature,  is 
alw^ays  a  trap  for  danger.  To  persons  w^ho  are  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  w^ho  are  in  robust  health,  this  danger  is  less  pronounced  ; 
but  to  the  3^oung  and  the  feeble  it  is  a  most  serious  danger.  It  is 
specially  dangerous  to  aged  people  to  sleeps  in  gf  room  that  is  easily 
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lo'vrered  in  warmth.  When  the  great  waves  of  cold  come  on  in 
these  islands,  in  the  winter  season,  our  old  people  begin  to  drop  i.ft 
with  a  rapiility  that  is  peifectly  startling.  AVe  take  up  fhe  list  of 
deaths  published  in  the  Tjms  during,  these  seasi>ns,  and  the  most 
markefl  of  facts  is  the  number  of  deceased  aged  persons.  It  is 
like  an  et)idemic  of  <leatli  by  old  age.  Tlie  public  miud  accepts 
this  roc  ird  as  indicative  of  a  general  change  of  external  condi¬ 
tions,  an  1  of  a  mortality  therefore  that  is  necessary  as  a  result  of 
that  change.  I  would  not  myself  dispute  that  tliere  is  a  line  of 
truth  and  sound  comm:>n  sense  and  common  observation  in  this 
view,  but  when  we  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular  we 
find  that  much  of  the  m')rtality,  seen  in  such  excess  ainong  the 
aged,  is  induced  by  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  warmth  in  the  bed¬ 
room. 

The  fatal  event  comes  about  somewhat  in  this  wa3^  The  room 
in  which  the  enfeebled  person  has  been  sitting  before  going  to  bed 
has  been  warmed  probably  up  to  summer  heat  ;  a  light  meal  has 
been  taken  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  then  the  bedroom  is  entered. 
The  bedroom  perchance  has  no  fire  in  it,  or  if  a  fire  be  lighted  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  mile  to  keep  it  alight  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  from  three  to 
four  o’clock,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  all  parts  is  low¬ 
est,  the  glow  from  the  fire  or  stove  which  should  warm  the  room 
has  ceased,  and  the  room  is  cold  to  an  extreme  <le<rrce.  In  coim- 
tiy  houses  the  water  will  often  be  found  frozen  in  the  hand-basius 
or  ewers  unier  these  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  sleeper  lies  unconscious  of  the  irreat  change 
which  is  taking  placj  in  the  air  around  him.  Slowy  and  surely 
there  is  a  decline  of  temperature  to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of  thirty 
or  forty  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  ;  and  though  he  may  be 
fairly  covered  with  bedclothes  he  is  receiving  into  his  lungs  ihis 
cold  air,  by  which  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  materially 
modified. 

The  condition  of  the  body  itself  is  at  this  very  time  unfavorable 
for  meeting  any  emergency.  In  the  period  between  midnight  and 
six  in  the  m)rning,  the  animal  vital  processes  are  at  iheii^ lowest 
ebb.  It  is  in  these  limes  that  those  who  are  enfeebled  from  any 
cause  most  frequently  die.  AVe  physicians  often  consider  these 
hours  as  critical,  and  forewarn  anxious  friends  in  respect  to  them. 
From  time  imimMuorial  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wait 
and  attend  on  tlie  sick  have  noted  these  hours  most  anxiously,  so 
that  they  have  been  called  by  oue  of  our  old  writeis.  ‘  the  hours 
of  fate.”  lu  this  space  of  time  the  influence  of  Ihe  life-giving  sun 
has  been  longest  withdrawn  from  man,  and  the  hearts  that  are 
even  the  strongest  beat  then  with  subdued  lone.  Sleep  is  heaviest, 
and  death  is  nearest  to  us  all  in  “  the  hours  of  fate.’* 
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The  feeble,  therefore,  arc  most  exposed  to  danger  during  this 
period  of  time,  and  tliey  are  most  exposed  to  one  particular  dan¬ 
ger,  that  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  for  it  is  the  bronchial  surface 
of  the  lungs  that  is  most  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  the  chilled  air  ; 
and,' in  the  aged,  that  exposure  is  hazardous. 

One  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  Hygiene  of  Old  Age,  M.  Re- 
veille-Parise,  attaches  so  much  importance  to  tlie  function  of  the 
lungs  in  the  aged  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusions,  first,  lliat  old 
age  commences  in  the  lungs  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  as  a  rule,  death 
commences  in  the  lungs  in  the  aged.  He  reasons  in  this  manner  : 
“  If  we  reflect  that  it  is  from  the  blood  that  life  derives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  maintain  and  repair  it,  that  the  more  vigoious,  plas¬ 
tic,  and  rich  in  nutritive  principles  the  blood  is,  so  much  the  more 
organic  life  increases  and  manifests  itself,  and  that  the  organ  of 
sanguinification  is  the  organ  of  respiration,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  admit  the  opinion  that  the  age  of  general  decline  commences 
with  the  decay  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  one  is  the  result  of  the 
other.” 

Flourens,  from  whose  work  on  “  Human  Longevity”  I  copy  this 
extract,  demurs  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Reveille-Parise.  He 
will  admit  it  in  part  only.  ‘‘  Old  age,”  he  asserts,  “  does  not  com¬ 
mence  in  any  organ.  It  is  not  a  local,  but  a  general  phenomenon. 
All  our  organs  grow  old,  and  it  is  not  always  at  the  same  organ 
that  we  feel  the  first  effects  of  age  ;  it  is  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  according  to  the  individual  constitution.” 

I  agree  for  my  part  with  both  these  authors,  because  I  think 
there  is  nothing  in  experience  which  is  different  or  is  in  opposition 
to  either  of  their  views  Flourens  is  correct  in  saying  that  all  the 
organs  grow  old  together.  Reveille-Parise  is  correct  in  suggesting 
that  the  lungs  more  usually  go  first,  because  they  are  at  one  and 
the  same  time  most  exposed  and  most  vital. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  irrelevant  to  my  present  discourse  to 
dwell  on  this  argument.  It  shows  better  than  any  other  argument 
could  show  how  easily  the  depressing  influence  of  cold  tells  on  the 
vital  organs,  and  specially  on  the  lungs  of  the  sleeper,  whose  vital 
capacity  is  already  impaired  by  age.  The  minute  vessels  of  the 
lung,  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  of  blood  over  the  lung,  are  paralyzed 
by  the  cold  so  easily  that  congestion  of  blood  in  them  is  an  almost 
natural  result  if  they  be  long  exposed  to  cold.  And  this,  in  truth, 
is  the  most  common  event  in  the  aged,  leading  to  that  bronchial 
irritation  and  obstruction  which  is  called  congestive  bronchitis, 
from  which  so  many  are  recorded  as  having  died  when  winter 
shows  its  face. 

The  practical  question  that  comes  out  of  this  discussion  is.  How 
shall  the  danger  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  be  avoided  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments  of  the  enfeebled  ? 
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Our  forefathers  replied  to  this  question  in  a  very  plain  and  striking 
manner.  They  shut  themselves  up  in  a  warm  tent.  The  old 
four-posters  and  llie  old  lent  bedsteads  are  the  still  extant  witnesses 
of  the  ways  and  means  for  keeping  out  the  cold  in  the  old  times. 
In  country  houses  one  sometimes  tinds  still  the  massive  four-post 
bedstead  with  its  heavy  damask  curtains  and  snug  inclosure.  Ad¬ 
vocate  of  fresh  air  as  I  am,  I  confess  still  to  a  lingering  liking  to 
this  snuo*  inclosure  when  I  see  it  on  a  cold  midy^ inter  night,  i 
met  with  it  not  very  long  ago,  and  I  crept  into  it  with  a  sort  or 
quiet  glee,  as  if  feeling  unusually  safe  and  comfortable  in  so  cosey 

a  retreat 

I  won’t  let  mere  likings  tempt  me  to  say  that  the  plan  is  a  good 
one  It  is  really  not  commendable,  or  only  so  when  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  is  at  hand.  If  in  a  large  room  with  cold  walls  and  floors  on  a 
cold  night  I  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  fireless  room  and  had  choice 
of  two  beds,  one  a  curtained  four-poster  and  the  other  a  camp  bed¬ 
stead,  I  would  no  doubt,  under  the  special  circumstances,  choose 
the  four-poster,  but  not  as  a  general  principle  by  any  means. 

In  our  modern  bedrooms,  furnished  according  to  modern  taste 
and  fashion,  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is  that  of  admitting  air  freely 
to  the  sleeper,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  air  shall  be  kept,  within  a  few  degrees,  at  the 
same  temperature,  I  repeat,  at  the  same  temperature,  for  uniformity 
of  warmth  during  all  the  hours  of  sleep  is  as  essential  as  warmth. 
To  have  an  overheated  atmosphere  at  one  time  of  the  night  and  a 
low  temperature  at  another  is  just  the  kind  of  change  that  is 
attended  with  most  hazard.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  an  equable 
cold  atmosphere  is  not  on  the  whole  safer  than  one  in  which  there 

is  frequent  and  marked  fluctuation. 

The  safest  method  is  to  have  the  air  of  the  room,  a  short  time 
before  it  is  occupied,  brought  up  to  an  uniform  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  It  should  never  fall  five  degrees  below  60 
and  never  rise  above  65°  under  ordinary  circumstances.  ^  In  cases 
where  the  occupant  of  the  room  is  extremely  enfeebled  it  may  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  higher  point,  but  I  am 
thinking  at  this  moment  of  sleepers  who  are  in  fair  health,  and  for 
whom  no  such  special  provision  is  required. 

A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  observing  the  temperature. 
The  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  takp  in  one  part  of  the  room 
only,  perhaps  in  the  warmest  part,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  fireplace 
or  from  the  mantle-shelf.  This  is  not  a  fair  observation,  for  a 
room  at  that  part  may  be  very  warm  while  it  is  very  cold  in  other 
parts.  The  temperature  should,  properly,  be  taken  at  the  bed  s 
head,  about  two  feet  above  the  pillow^  and  that  is  the  best  position 
in  which  to  keep  the  thermometer,  with  which  every  bedroom 
.^ght  to  b^e  furnished.  ^Au  ordinary  thermomotor  suffices  as  a 
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general  index,  but  a  registering  instrument  is  most  advantageous 
when  particular  care  is  demanded  in  observation. 

I  now  come  to  consider  what  is  l]}e  best  mode  of  warmin^-  Ihe 
bedroom  and  of  maintaining  the  equal  waimth,  on  which  so  much 
has  been  insisted. 

The  simplest  of  all  plans  with  whicli  I  am  acquainted  is  that 
which  brings  air  from  the  outside  through  a  small  chamber  or  pipe 
that  can  be  heated  by  a  lire  or  by  gas,  and  wiiich  al low's  the  air 
after  jt  has  been  w'armed,  to  diffuse  steadily  into  the  room. 

A.  stove  called  the  Calorigen,  invented  by  ]VIr.  lAebb  Greorge,  is 
in  my  opinion,  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  bedroom.  It  burns 
either  with  coal  gas  or  coal  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  calorio'en 
stove  can  be  obtained  either  for  gas  or  for  coal,  the  stove  has 
tnis  great  advantage,  that  it  w'aims  and  ventilates  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  stove  contains  within  its  outer  cylinder  or  case  a 
spiral  iron  tube,  w'hich  by  its  lower  end  communicates  with  the 
outer  air,  and  b3/  its  upper  end  opens  into  the  loom.  The  heat 
generated  in  the  stove  communicates  heat  to  the  spiral  lube,  and 
the  air  in  the  spiral  is  heated  and  ascends  into  the  room.  The  as¬ 
cension  of  warm  air  causes  a  draught  from  below',  and  so  a  current 
of  w'arm  air  is  at  all  times  diffusing  through  the  room  so  long  as 
the  fire  of  gas  or  coal  is  burning.  At  the  same  time  the  products 
of  combustiem  from  the  stove  are  conveyed  aw'ay  by  another  pipe 
into  a  flue  dr  chimney. 

When  one  of  these  stoves  is  in  good  action  the  air  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  may  be  kept  pure  and  warm  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
temperature  can  he  maintained  at  the  same  uniform  degree  all  the 
while.  There  is  also  about  the  method  the  immense  advantao'e 
that  it  secures  freedom  from  cold  draughts  from  doors  and  from 
w^indows.  The  copious  influx  of  warm  air  from  the  stove  is,  in¬ 
deed,  so  effective  that  when  the  stove  is  heated  to  its  full,  and  the 
room  is  of  moderate  size,  there  is  a  draught  or  curient  of  air  out  of 
the  room  oy  the  doors  w'hen  they  are  opened  a  little  way,  unless 
there  be  a  provision  for  a  fixed  ventilating  outlet.  Properly  there 
ought  always  to  he  a  ventilating  outlet,  even  when  *lbe  room  is 
steadily  charged  wdth  fresh  and  waira  air,  lor  a  euirent  is  alway  s 
desirable. 


My  friend,  Mr.  Hen^'  C.  Stephens,  in  an  excellent  paper  which 
he  lias  w'fittcn  on  ventilation,  maintains,  with  much  force,  that  no 
mode  of  ventilation  is  actually  perfect  unless  by  pucise  iiiecharii- 
cal  means  air  be  actually  drawn  into  an  apartment  in  duly  measined 
quantities.  He  suggests  a  system  of  supply  of  air  by  a  meehaDisin 
moved  and  regulated  by  w'eigjit  and  balance,  so  that  the  air  through 
a  house  may  be  s^^stenratically  supplied  with  all  the  accuirxyof 
good  and  effective  clockwork  ;  or  if  Jjils  be  not  applicable,  he 
favors  4116  admirable  water-wheel  ventilation  which  has  lately  been 
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brought  out  ny  Messrs.  Verity,  of  Tlegeiit  Street.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  3Ir.  Stephens’s  argument,  and  if  1  were 
constructing  a  house  from  the  first  I  should  introduce  Verity’s 
ventilating  "system  into  ever}’-  room;  but  we  have  to  deal  with 
houses  everywhere  that  w’eie  originally  erected  without  the  slight¬ 
est  regard  to  sanitary  rules,  and  we  must  therefore  adapt  what  is 
best  aud  cheapest  to  improve  if  not  to  perfect.  In  the  bedroom, 
the  stove  1  refer  to  is  of  these  adaptations  the  best  I  know  of.  It 
is  really  automatic  in  action  w’-hen  it  is  once  started,  and  it  ^n  be 
put  up  anywhere  where  there  is  a  chimney  for  the  exit  pipe  for 
consumed  air.  Lastly,  it  is  quite  safe  in  the  bedroom  :  the  fire 
being  inclosed  no  sparks  can  fly  from  it,  and  the  fuel  makes  no 
dust  within  the  room. 

In  my  laboratory  I  have  had  one  of  the  Calorigen  stoves  in  work 
for  several  years,  and  I  have  found  it  so  manageable  and  good  I 
can  recommend  it  on  the  best  of  all  recommendations,  its  practical 
value.  In  the  Annerley  Industrial  Schools,  which  I  visited  at  the 
time  of  the  Sanitary  Congress,  held  last  October,  at  Croydon,  I 
found  that  the  stoves  were  in  common  use,  and  that  they  were 
as  much  approved  of  by  the  school  authorities  as  they  are  by  my 
own  experience  of  them. 

There  is  one  precaution  which  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  are 
going  to  introduce  a  Calorigen  into  their  bedroom.  When  the 
stove  is  fixed  it  is  usual  for  the  man  who  fixes  it  to  push  the  air- 
feeding  pipe  through  the  floor  of  the  room  so  as  to  get  the  supply 
of  air  "from  under  the  floor.  No  arrangement  can  be  better  if  due 
care  be  taken,  but  it  is  essential  to  niake  sure  of  three  things  in 
carrying  out  this  plan.  Firstly,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  there  is  a 
free  opening  from  the  outer  wall  by  a  perforated  brick  or  grating 
under  the  floor,  so  that  the  air  chamber  beneath  gets  a  due  supply 
of  fresh  air  from  without.  Secondly,  it  is  w^ell  to  see  that  there  is 
no  gas-pipe  running  beneath  the  floor  from  the  joints  of  wdiich  gas 
could  escape  and  be  drawm  by  the  stove  into  the  air  of  the  room 
above.  Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  have  the  space  below  the  floor 
made  quite  free  of  old  rubbish,  and  to  have  it  made  thoroughly 
dry.  All  these  steps  are  really  essential,  for  if  there  be  no  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  beneath  the  floor  from  without,  the  stove  will  exhaust, 
and  the  space  will  be  recharged  with  air  from  the  room  through 
openings  and  chinks  in  the  flooring  ;  if  there  be  any  escape  of  gas 
beneath  the  floor  the  stove  will  diiduse  the  gas  into  the  room  ;  if 
there  be  decomposing  matter  or  dust  beneath  the  floor  the  stove 
will  also  diffuse  them,  and  if  there  be  damp  it  will  diffuse  th^ 
damp. 

I  name  these  possible,  errors  because  I  have  seen  thena  all  made, 
and,  actually,  in  one  instance,  I  saw  removed  from  beneath  the 
$U>or  of  a  bedrqom  and  dressing-room Jwenty  barrow-loads  of  dust 
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and  debris  whicli  had  been  lying  there  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
workmen  in  building  houses  care  little  a1)oiit  leaving  dust  and  rub¬ 
bish  on  ceilings  that  are  covered  by  floors.  In  this  case  the  rub¬ 
bish  consisted  of  shavings,  sawdust,  and  sundry  other  things,  such 
as  old  slippers  and  shoes,  which  had  been  lying  there  ever  since 
the  house  was  built. 

If  it  be  impossible,  or  if  it  be  too  expensive,  to  lift  up  the  floor¬ 
boards  and.  clean  the  "whole  of  the  space  beneath,  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  floor-board  and  under  it  to  carry  a  box  one 
foot  deep  between  the  joists  of  the  floor  from  the  point  where  the 
air-pipe  of  the  stove  pierces  the  floor-board  to  the  outlet  in  the 
wall  in  which  the  air-brick  or  grating  is  inserted.  The  floor- board 
will  form  as  it  were  the  lid  of  this  box,  and  the  air,  drawn  by  the 
stove,  w^ill  be  through  the  box  direct  from  the  outside.  The  box 
should  be  made  of  pine  wood,  and  neatly  planed  oil  its  inner  sur¬ 
face.  That  surface  should  be  polished  wdth  beeswax  and  turpen¬ 
tine  so  soon  as  the  box  is  laid  in,  and  from  time  to  time  the  floor¬ 
board  should^  be  removed  and  the  polishing  should  be  repeated. 
The  air  passing  over  the  surface  of  wax  and  turpentine  is  made 
singularly  healthy  and  pure.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to 
ozone  before  entering  the  chamber,  and  if  it  enter  the  chamber  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  Fahr.,  the  fresh  odor  is  distinguishable 
in  the  room  after  it  has  been  for  a  short  time  unoccupied.  These 
plans  are  all  very  simple  to  carry  out  when  they  are  simply  ex¬ 
plained,  and  as  a  bedroom  that  is  well  and  easily  warmed  and  well 
and  easily  ventilated  is  of  priceless  value,  I  make  no  apology  for 
spending  so  much  time  on  this  one  topic. 

IV. 

THE  FLOOR  COVERINGS  OF  THE  BEDROOM:. 

The  bedroom  can  hardly  have  too  good  a  floor,  and  after  all  no 
floor  is  so  good  as  one  of  wood.  If  the  wmod  is  smooth  and  well 
planed  it  may  be  treated  all  over  with  wax  and  turpentine  without 
being  either  stained  or  painted  ;  or  it  may  be  stained  all  over  and 
varnished  ;  or  if  it  be  rough  and  will  not  "take  stain  wtII,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  cases  where  the  floors  are  very  old,  the  boards  may 
be  covered  with  a  good  layer  of  zinc — white  paint,  colored  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and  afterw^ard  well  varnished.  My 
own  predilection  is  for  Stephen’s  wood  stain,  wdien  the  boards  will 
admit  of  the  application,  and  taking  it  all  in  ail  a  light  oak  stain  is,^ 
I  think,  the  best.  The  stain  may  be  applied  by  any  person  w^ho  is 
at  all  deft  at  such  artistic  work.  The  floor  is,  in  the  first  place; 
well  cleansed  by  dry  scrubbing  with  clean  sawdust,  and  any  great 
roughnesses  and  irregularities  are  planed  or  otherwise  smoothed 
down.  Then  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin 
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size,  which  is  allowed  to  dry.  The  stain  is  next  prepared  by  mix¬ 
ing  sufficient  of  it  with  water  to  get  the  required  depth  of  tint,  and 
sufficient  is  made  to  cover  all  the  surface  without  recourse  to  a 
new  solution.  The  stain  is  lightly  and  evenly  laid  on  with  a  piece 
of  sponge,  and  that  also  is  left  to  dry.  Finally,  a  good  layer  of 
varnish  is  laid  on  with  a  brush  over  the  stained  surface,  and  when 
that  is  dry,  the  next  best  floor  to  a  floor  of  real  and  of  polished  oak 
has  been  obtained  by  the  trouble  and  cost  expended  on  the  work. 
The  floor  prepared  either  by  varnish  simpl}",  or  by  staining  and 
varnishing,  or  by  paint  and  varnish,  should  afterward  be  kept 
clean  by  dry  rubbing,  and  by  beeswax  and  turpentine.  There  is 
nothing  really  so  clean,  and  nothing  so  healthy.  After  a  short  time 
the  varnished  floors  take  the  wax  very  well,  and  by  that  Arm  and 
smooth  surface  nothing  is  absorbed  to  create  bad  air.  The  floor  is 
easily  dusted.  Loose  particles  of  dust,  feathers,  and  woollen  fluff 
are  readily  detected,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  any  collection  of  dust 
or  dirt  on  the  floor  is  at  once  made  obvious.  There  are  no  crev¬ 
ices  or  rough  places  in  which  the  dust  and  fluff  can  be  concealed. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  bedroom  floor  dry 
cleansing  is  always  the  best.  Water  destroys  the  varnish  on 
stained  and  painted  floors,  making  them  patchy  and  dirty-looking  ; 
water  destroys  the  evenness  of  suiface  ;  water  makes  the  adoption 
of  the  waxed  floor  almost  impossible  ;  water  when  it  is  used  often 
percolates  into  the  joints  of  the  floor-boards,  causing  them  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  become  holders  of  dirt  ;  and,  lastly,  if  v/ater  be  used  for 
cleansing  the  chances  are  many  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  the 
room  will  be  left  damp  and  chilly.  The  floor  will  be  washed  on 
some  damp  and  foggy  days,  the  boards  will  dry  imperfectly,  and 
though,  at  bed-time,  they  may  be  to  appearance  dry,  they  will  not 
be  so  entirely,  while  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  still  charged  with 
moisture  ;  so  that  although  the  sleeper  does  not  get  into  a  damn 
bed,  he  does  get  into  a  damp  bedroom,  which  in  some  respects  is 
equally  injurious. 

I  have  seen  such  very  bad  results  from  damp  sleeping-rooms  in 
which  the  dampness  of  the  air  has  been  caused  by  washing  the 
floors,  that  I  do  not  i3ress  the  lesson  I  wish  to  enforce  at  all  too 
forcibly  or  earnestly. 

When  from  any  circumstance  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  cannot 
have  given  to  it  a  varnished  or  waxed  surface  ;  wdien,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  floor  is  constructed  simply  of  deal  planks,  it  may  seem  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  clean  the  surface  with  wmter.  These 
floors,  moreover,  are  just  the  floors  that  hold  water  the  longest, 
and  for  all  reasons  are  least  adapted  for  water  cleansing.  How 
then,  it  will  be  said,  are  such  floors  to  be  cleansed  ?  They  are 
most  easily  cleansed  in  one  dry  way,  viz.,  by  dry  scrubbing  with 
sawdust.  The  servant  takes  up  a  small  pailful  of  clean,  fresh  saw^- 
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dust,  and,  taking  it  out  by  handfuls,  spreads  it  on  the  floor,  and  with 
a  hard,  short-bristled  brush  scrubs  with  the  sawdust  as  if  she  were 
using  ’water  itself.  When  the  whole  surface  has  been  sciubbed  in 
this  wav,  she  sweeps  up  the  sawdust,  and  tinds  beiieaih  it  a  beau¬ 
tifully  clean  and  dry  floor  ;  or  if  there  be  left  any  part  still  dirty 
she  easily  remedies  the  defect  by  an  additional  sciub  at  that  part. 
When  all  is  linished  she  carries  the  dirty  sawdust  away,  and  de¬ 
stroys  it  by  burning  it  in  the  kitchen  fire.  AViiite  sanu  may  be 
used  instead  of  sawdust  for  this  same  purpose,  but  it  is  not  so  con¬ 
venient,  and  is  not  so  quick  a  chanser  as  sawdust.  The  same 
sand,  if  sand  be  used,  can  be  applied  several  times  if  it  be  cleansed, 
bv  washing  and  afterward  heating  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  quite 
drv. 

I  have  to  speak  next  about  carpets  in  bedrooms.  I  need  hardly 
insist  on  the  fact  that  the  old-fashicned  plan  of  covering  every  part 
of  the  bedroom  w^ith  carpet  stuff,  so  as  to  make  the  carpet  hug  the 
wall,  is  as  bad  a  plan  as  can  possibly  be  followed.  In  these  days 
everybodv  is  beginning  to  lecognize  this  truth,  and  the  change 
which  has  taken^'place  Vithin  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  matter  of 
carpets  for  bedrooms,  is  quite  remarkable.  In  some  instances  I 
notice  that  an  extreme  change,  which  is  neither  wanted  nor  war¬ 
ranted,  has  been  instituted  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  carpet 
that  at  one  time  covered  all  the  surface  of  the  floor  with  the  great¬ 
est  nicety  of  adaptation,  there  is  no  carpet  at  all.  This  extreme 
change  is  not  at  all  desirable.  It  is  good  to  have  carpets  in  every 
part  of  the  room  where  the  feet  must  regularly  be  placed.  It  is 
bad  to  have  carpets  in  any  part  of  the  room  where  the  feet  are  not 
regularly  placed.  These  "two  rules  govern  the  whole  position,  and 
the  most  inexperienced  housewife  can  easily  remember  them.  By 
these  rules  there  should  be  caipet  all  round  the  bed,  carpet  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  wardrobes  or  chests  of  drawers,  carpet  opposite  the  wash- 
iug-stand,  carpet  opposite  the  dressing-table,  but  none  under  the 
beds,  and  none  for  a  space  of  twm  to  three  feet  around  the  room, 
that  is  to  sav  two  or  three  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
carpets  that^are  laid  down  should  be  loose  from  each  other,  each 
one  should  be  complete  in  itself,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  to  be 
shaken  with  the  least  trouble,  and  each  one  should  be  arranged  to 
lie  close  to  the  floor,  so  that  dust  may  not  easily  get  underneath. 

Carpet  stuff  for  bedrooms  should  be  made  of  fine  material  closely 
woven,  and  not  fluffy  on  the  surface.  Felt  carpet  stuff  for  bed¬ 
rooms  is  what  is  commonly  recommended  in  the  shops  for  bed¬ 
room  service,  and  after  that  Axminsler.  The  first  is  all  wrong  ;  it 
never  lies  neatly,  it  very  quickly  accumulates  dust,  and  it  is  really 
not  in  the  end  economical.  Axminsler  is  more  free  frem  these  ob¬ 
jections,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  Brussels.  There  was  a  form  of 
Brussels  carpet  called  ^Ltapestry,”  wiiich  some  years  ago  was  very 
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largely  used.  It  was  as  warm  as  the  thickest  blanket,  and  it  was 
almost  like  wire  in  tibie  ;  in  fact,  it  was  lougli  enough  to  last  lialf 
a  lifetime,  and  it  was  the  best  carpeting  for  beilrf)oms  I  ever  re¬ 
member.  Ihuff  adhered  to  it  very  slightly,  it  held  an  excceilingly 
small  quantity  of  dust,  and  it  was  al*vays  in  its  place  on  the  tioor. 
As  a  mailer  of  course,  “  tapestry”  went  out  of  fashion  in  due  time 
and  season. 

The  advantages  of  small  carpets  in  the  bedroom  are  many. 
They  cause  the  footsteps  to  be  noiseless,  or  comparatively  noise¬ 
less,  they  prevent  the  feet  from  becoming  cold  while  dressing  and 
undressing,  they  make  the  room  look  pleasant,  an  1  when  used  in 
the  limited  manner  above  suggested  they  save  trouble  in  cleansing 
by  preventing  dust  and  dirt  from  being  trodden  into  the  floor. 

And  now,  having  s  en  to  the  lighting  of  the  bedroom,  to  the 
position  of  it  in  regard  to  aspect,  toThe  ventilation,  to  the  warming, 
and  to  the  construction  and  covering  of  the  floor,  1  ought  to  pass 
on  to  the  walls,  and  the  curtains,  and  the  beds.  But  I  must  ask 
the  reader  to  wait  until  next  article  for  the  final  instMlment  on  the 
bedroom.  B.  W.  Richaudson,  3I.D.,  in  Good  Words. 


PAGANISM  IN  PARIS. 

Tm  religious  question,  whatever  may  be  said  or  done,  is  the 
reigning  question  of  our  epoch.  It  is  true  we  hear  numerous 
voices  demanding  the  separation  of  politics  and  religion,  of  Church 
and  State,  and,  in  the  actual  age  of  the  wod  1,  I  h  ive  no  objection 
^  the  demand.  I  will  merely  remark  that  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which,  without  haying  realized  that  separation,  has  at  least 
approached  to  the  ideal  of  it — n  unely,  Belgium — is  the  verv  c  )iin- 
tr^  where  religion  and  politics  are  conf<;unded  more  than  an}’ where 
else,  and  where,  so  to  speak,  they  contaminate  each  other 

As  leprds  Fnince  and  the  Repiiblic-and  I  do  not  separate  the 
Republic  from  France,  for,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  they  Imve  no  other  alternative  than  to  iive  or  die  tot'^other 
as  legaids  j:*  ranee,  then,  and  the  Republic,  it  is  more  and  more 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  perspicacity  lliat  the  ques¬ 
tion  tliey  have  to  solve  under  penally  of  death— and  of  a  death  not 
lar  cistant — is  precisely  the  religious  question. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  separate  what  is  united  in  the  public  mind 
as  in  public  events,  and  I  snail  here  study  the  religious  striigide 
not  only  in  the  public  conscience,  but  also  in  society. 

Let  us  go  back,  first  of  all,  sixteen  hundred  years— about  the 
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year  250  of  our  era.  Paris  was  llieu  Lutelia.  It  had  originally 
been  a  small  town  built  by  Gallic  seamen  upon  what  we  cab  to-day 
the  Island  of  the  City.  Later,  after  the  conquest  of  Ctesar,  it  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  city  and  an  important  centre  of  the  administration 
of  the  empire  in  these  regions.  The  situation  was  admirably 
chosen  in  the  midst  of  the  Gauls,  with  an  aspect  rather  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south,  in  a  topographical  position  both  advantageous 
and  charming,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Seine,  and  above  the  meeting  of  the  Seine  and  the  Oise,  in  the 
midst  of  graceful  and  fertile  meadows  bordering  the  river.  It  was 
by  its  situation  admirably  disposed  for  maritime  commerce,  and, 
in  fact,  history  tells  us  that  that  commerce  soon  extended  to  the 
distant  countries  of  Syria.  Everything  foretold  that  a  great  future 
w^as  in  store  for  Lutelia.  And  yet  history  w^as  to  surpass  all  ex¬ 
pectations  by  making  it — I  will  not  say,  with  more  conceit  than 
truth,  the  capital  of  the  w^oiid,  but  the  capital  of  France  and  the 
Latin  Occident.  That  is  sufficient  for  its  glory,  and  also  for  its 
responsibility.  Such  w^as  Lutetia. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Roman  Empire  had  its  magistrates  and 
its  jurisconsults  there,  and  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  we  are  occupied  not  with  these,  but  with  the  religious 
question,  and  I  must  therefore  add  that  it  was  one  of  the  religious 
centres  of  the  empire. 

Christianity  had  reached  some  of  the  southern  cities  of  Gaul, 
and  in  particular  the  metropolitan  city  of  Lyons,  the  city  of  Pothi- 
nus  and  Irenseus  ;  but  it  had  not  yet  invaded  Lutetia  and  the 
north.  Paganism  reigned  there  uncontested.  But  what  pagan¬ 
ism  ?  That  of  Rome.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  paganisms  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and,  as  such, 
one  of  the  most  powerful. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
Roman  genius  in  particular,  and  of  the  Italian  genius  m  general — 
of  their  native  inability  to  produce  a  great  religious  and  national 
epic,  or  to  create  a  powerful  native  mythology  ;  but  I  also  know 
— and  it  is  Cicero  w^ho  tells  us — that,  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins, 
it  was  not  a  small  drop,  but  a  large  torrent,  of  Hellenic  civilization 
which  flooded  Rome. 

Greece  had  sent  thither  her  mythology,  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  perfect  of  all  mythologies  ;  and  with  this  precious  foreign 
heritage  Rome  possessed  by  birthright  that  energy^  solidity,  and 
dominating  power  which  belonged  to  the  character  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  therefore  a  mythology  remarkable  and  perfect  in  itself  ;  it 
was  moreover  a  cosmopolitan  religion.  M  hile  continuing  to  be 
the  paganism  of  Rome,  it  had  opened  her  temples  to  all  the  van¬ 
quished  gods  as  it  had  opened  the  Forum  to  all  vanquished  heroes. 
Rhine  had  no  doubt  preserved  her  political  domination  as  well  as 
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her  religious  domination  ;  she  was  still  Rome,  but  she  was  not  ex- 
clusis’e  ;  she  opened  her  Pantheon  to  all  the  religious  of  the  world, 
thus  realizing  a  reconciliation  more  diflicult  than  that  of  peoples — 
the  reconcil lilt  ion  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  cosmopolitan,  in  fact  I 
may  say  a  human,  paganism. 

In  the  same  wa}^  as  it  embraced  all  races  in  humanity,  it  em¬ 
braced  all  faculties  in  the  indiv^idual.  It  was  an  elastic  paganism  ; 
it  had  no  dogma  or  morality  of  its  own  :  it  was,  as  has  often  been 
said,  simply  composed  of  myths  and  rites — myths  and  rites  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  reason,  and  still  less  with  the  conscience, 
and  which  were  entirely  confined  to  the  imagination  and  fingers 
— ritm  ad  solos  digitos  jmdinentes.  But  this  very  infirmity  of  the 
Roman  paganism,  this  vague  character  of  its  doctrine,  or  rather 
this  absence  of  doctrine  and  morality,  rendered  it  eminently  supple 
and  comprehensive  ;  it  responded,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  most 
vulgar  wants  of  popular  superstition,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
mos^t  elevated  interpretations  of  reason  and  philoso  phy. 

It  was  thus  that,  while  it  satisfied  religious  sensualism,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  masses  and  even  in  the  cultivated  classes — while 
it  satisfied  them  by  its  most  absurd  and  most  impure  myths,  ex¬ 
tending,  as  it  did,  to  sacred  prostitution — it  accommodated  itself 
also  to  the  dogmatic  principles  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  and  the 
austere  precepts  of  the  Portico.  At  the  very  epoch  of  which  I  am 
speaking — in  the  middle  of  the  third  century — a  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  perhaps  the  highest  and  noblest  under  the  sun  next  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  founded  at  Alexandria  ;  and  this  school  comprised 
such  men  as  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Julian,  and  Porphyry.  Without 
going  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  official  religion,  in  which  it  had 
large  latitude,  it  transformed  all  her  myths  into  the  prismatic  ideas 
of  Plato  ;  it  imparted  to  them  a  sublime  signification  ;  and  the 
Julian  whom  I  have  just  mentioned — the  Emperor  Julian,  whom 
our  fathers  called  the  Apostate — dreamed  of  making  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  was  both  rational  and  mystic,  the  almost  miraculous 
remedy  which  was  to  restore  life  to  the  imperial  and  pagan  Beast 
which  was  wounded  unto  death  by  Christianity  ;  and  while  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  his  descendants  accommodated  itself  so 
well  to  the  rites  and  fables  of  paganism,  the  same  thing  must  be 
said  of  the  morality  of  Zeno.  The  Stoical  school  was  a  moral 
school,  and  reckoned  among  its  members  men  like  Zeno,  its 
founder,  like  the  admirable  Epictetus  (whose  moral  writings  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  read  with  respect  and 
profit),  like  Seneca,  Cato,  and  finally,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
Emperor  Julian  among  the  Platonists.  I  will  also  mention  Marcus 
Aurelius  among  the  Stoics,  as  the  type  of  the  philosopher  and 
prince  without  the  pale  of  Christianity — he  who  realized  during 
one  pacific  and  benevolent  hour  the  dream  of  Plato.  The  peo- 
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pie,”  said  Plato,  ‘‘  will  never  be  happy  until  they  are  governed  by 
philosophers.”  Thus  we  see  that  the  austerity  of  the"^precepls  of 
the  Poilico,  of  Zeno,  and  Epictetus,  all  equally  accommodated 
themv^elves  to  paganism,  and  to  (hat  human  paganism  which  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  of  man  by  his  baser  nature  as  by  Lis  sublimer 
being — in  short,  religious  and  social  paganism. 

Our  ideal  to-day  is.  If  not  the  immediate  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  at  least  to  limit  in  a  more  and  more  precise  manner  the 
frontiers  of  temporal  society,  which  is  the  Slate,  and  those  of  spir¬ 
itual  society,  which  is  the  Chuich.  And  we  are  right.  Every- 
thing  commands  it — the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  power,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  or 


those  of  a  people,  and  finally  the  very  dignity  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  is  never  greater  than  when  it  commands  in  the  name 
of  liberty  without  appealing  to  force.  And  though  we  may  not 
claim  a  complete  and  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  we 
should  demand  rigorous  distinctions. 

We  must  not  forget  v.hat  liistory  teaches  us,  that  Church  and 
State,  religion  and  society,  whether  of  the  Jews,  pagans,  or 
Christians,  were  never  on  a  more  regular  and  stronger  footing  than 
when  firmly  upholding  each  other.  "^Xow  that  is  just  what  Roman 
paganism  did  ;  it  had  become,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
incarnate-— flesh  of  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the  bone  of  the  empire. 
The  empire  was  one  vast  democr’acy.  Ah  !  we  in  France  are  now 
striving  in  our  turn  to  realize  a  truly  liberal  democracy,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  do  so.  But  history  shows  us  that  Caesarism  was 
the  most  ijowerful  and  lasting  form  of  democracy  in  the  past. 
The  Roman  Republic  was  autocratic — it  perished  with  Pompey. 
Roman  democracy  was  imperial— it  rose  with  Caesar,  who  was 
made  at  the  same  time  a  pontiff  and  a  deity  !  Statues  of  him  ex¬ 
tant  in  R(‘me  still  bear  the  insci'iption  mmmus  pontifex.  How 
strange  !  Julius  Caesar,  the  depr  aved  and  immoral  he  who  scoffed 
at  the  gods  in  private  and  at  virtue  in  public,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Roman  Senate,  in  his  lifetime,  first  a  demigod  and  ultimately 
a  god. 

Thus  erhpire  and  religion  were  one  ;  and,  as  if  to  have  deified 
Caesar  was  not  yet  enough,  the  Senate  and  people  themselves  were 
deified.  Tire  goddess  Rome,  dm  Roma,  was  not  only  the  Eternal 
City,  with  Jupiter  absolute  at  the  Capitol,  or  Caesar  i*eigning  at  th.e 
Palatine  ;  she  embodied  also — authentic  records  ai*e  there  to  testify 
to  it — the  worship  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people.  The  empire 
itself  was  deified. 

Xcver.  I  repeat,  had  the  sun  risen  on  such  a  mighty  empire. 
That  is  what  existed  at  Rome,  w’hile  a  more  humble^ i ejection  of 
it  obtained  in  Gaul,  in  Pans  ;  and  this  it  is  which  a  handful  of 
obscure  men>  all  of  whose  namee  have  not  even  como  down  to  Us 
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through  historv",  came  to  battle  v/ith,  a.d.  250.  St.  Denis,  our  first 
bishop,  St.  Riikicus,  St.  Eleullierus,  and  a  few  more  unnamed— 
they  were  obscure  Christians  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
Papacy  did  not  then  reign  in  Rome,  though  it  taught  the  primacy 
of  the  early  ages,  the  humble  and  edifying  primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  It  was  St.  Fabian  of  Rome  who  sent  hither  the  man  who 
was  to  become  St.  Denis.  But  what  social  force,  what  human 
allies,  could  be  relied  on  in  the  battle  against  such  a  power,  against 
that  paganism  he  w%a3  to  encounter  in  Gaul  ?  There  were  three 
forces  :  I  have  just  mentioned  one— Rome.  The  Christians  were 
its  loyal  subjects — true  Christians  have  ever  been  the  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  of  established  authority — and  at  that  time  Rome  w^as  rela¬ 
tively  a  beneficent  power.  They  were  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  heroic  victims — victims  sacredly  rebellious  in 
their  conscience.  There  was  no  dependence  upon  political  Rome 
to  fight  religious  Rome,  for  they  were  one. 

Apart  from  Rome,  the  old  Celtic  vindications  and  the  young 
Germanic  invasion  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  w'hat  were 
the  old  Celtic  vindications  ?  Ah  !  men  were  dreamers  in  those 
days,  and  as  they  dreamed  they  strove  by  fire  and  sword  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Gallic  nationality,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
Celtic  empire  in  opposition  to  the  cosmopolitan  empire  of  Rome, 
that  should  comprise  alike  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  There 
were  men  among  the  emperors  of  Gaul — men  such  as  Posthumus, 
Victorian,  and  Tetricus  ;  there  were  heroic  struggles,  but  the 
apostles  of  Paris,  the  apostles  of  the  Gauls,  soaring  high  above  all 
parties  in  the  regions  of  conscience  and  eternity,  sought  not  their 
strength  in  Gallic  vindications. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  five  or  ten  years  before  the 
advent  of  our  apostles,  there  was  being  formed  the  first  League  of 
the  Franks,  a  baibarous  but  high-minded  people,  destined  to  bring 
to  us  a  few  drops  of  their  warm  blood  to  mix  wuth  that  of  the 
Celts,  our  ancestors,  and  with  that  of  the  Romans,  our  civilizers — 
a  barbarous  but  irenerous  race  w^hose  name,  we  glorv  in,  has  clung 
to  US  ;  for  that  name  is  svnonvmous  with  frankness,  the  foe  of 
deceit  and  liberty,  the  enemy  of  servitude.  The  Frankish  league 
and  the  Germanic  invasions  were  already  beginning  to  disturb  the 
land  of  Gaul  ;  but  the  apostles  of  Paris,  the  apostles  of  the  northern 
region,  did  not  trust  to  the  Franks  any  more  than  they  did  to  the 
Celts.  Upon  whom,  then  did  they  rely  ?  What  forces  did  they 
summon  to  the  aid  of  their  apostolate  ?  Were  they  themselves 
possessed  of  any  strength  appreciable  in  a  human  sense  ?  I  am 
not  declaiming,  but  relating  history  ;  I  am  not  putting  forth  a  ver¬ 
bose  apology  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  exposing  facts  for  can¬ 
did  appreciation.  The  Christian  apostles  in  that  golden  age  of 
Christianity,  and  more  particularly  the  apostles  of  Liueiia,  brought 
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Tvitli  them  to  the  strugfrle  with  paganism  no  appreciable  human 
force.  They  certainly  had  not  recourse  to  the  force  of  arms.  At 
a  later  period  this  force  did  soil  and  dishonor  the  hnnds  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  for  it  was  by  the  force  of  arms  that  Christianity  was  spread 
in  northern  Europe,  and  we  Frenchmen  are  forced  to  remember 
Charlemagne  and  Witikind  and  the  compulsory  and  sanguinary 
baptism  of  the  Saxons.  1  need  quote  no  other  examples.  Were  I 
to  run  through  the  annals  of  the  history  (d  the  Catholics  as  well  as 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  I  should  encounter  everywhere  the  sight  or  smell  of  olood. 
But  in  those  early  times  the  hands  of  the  Church  were  clean  :  she 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  sword  by  the  hilt — nay,  t  was  its  point 
that  was  buried  m  the  breast  of  her  marten's.  Therefore  it  was 
not  the  force  of  arms. 

Was  it  the  power  of  gold?  Bishops  and  priests  of  those  days 
were  not  paid  by  the  State  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  invented  that 
other  source  of  revenue,  which  I  shall  not  perhaps  call  siriioniacal, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  not  edifying — viz.,  fees,  fixed  by  tariff, 
on  pray^ers,  on  the  sacraments,  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  there¬ 
fore,  one  may  say  almost,  on  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Sceptical  conservatives  were  not  wanting  in  those  days,  any 
more  than  in  ours,  but  they  at  least  offered  the  insult  of  munificent 
alms-giving,  prompted,  it  "is  true,  not  by' faith,  but  byMnterested 
motives,  and  intended  to  extract  from  religion  immunity%  if  not  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  they^  laid  their  largess  on  other  altars  than  that  of 
the  true  and  living  God  ;  they  gave  to  other  priests  than  those  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  early  Christians  counted  no  more,  therefore, 
on  the  power  of  gold  than  on  that  of  the  sword.  What  then  was 
that  strange  powder  wdiich  served  them  in  their  w^arfare?  Was  it 
that  of  science  or  of  eloquence  ?  History  brings  down  to  us  no 
mention  of  these  ;  and  if  we  consult  Paul  the  Apostle,  the  master 
and  model  of  them  all,  we  find  him  saying  to  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  of  his  day  :  “  Look  well  around  ye,  my  brethren,  and 
behold,  there  are  not  many^  rich  or  noble  among  you,  nor  many 
learned  according  to  the  world.  I  my'self,”  adds  the  apostle, 
“  have  not  come  with  the  eloquent  words  of  human  wisdom  ;  but 
because  the  world  would  not  know  God  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
himself,  God  has  resolved  to  save  the  world  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching.”  This  is  what  they  brought  with  them,  the  madness 
of  their  preaching,  the  heroism  of  their  martyrs  ;  and  they  hid 
themselves  in  subterranean  chambers,  for  they  dared  not  appear  in 
Paris  in  the  light  of  day — the  intolerance  of  the  times  would  not 
have  suffered^ it.  So  they  descended  into  crypts  and  vaults,  and 
there  they  founded,  there  "they  erected,  those  "two  monumpts,  so 
humble  yet  so  sublime — the  pulpit  and  the  altar.  A  pulpit  from 
whence  they  taught  not  human  science,  but  the  divine  law  ;  an 
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altar  whereon  they  realized  not  social  justice,  but  infinite  love.  In 
Rome,  human  science  and  social  justice  were  pre-eminent,  and  yet 
they  sufficed  not  to  save  her.  All  science  that  had  been  acquired 
down  to  that  epoch,  Rome  possessed,  and  we  laugh  at  her  to-day, 
as  they  will  laugh  at  our  infantine  science  of  to-day  in  two  or  three 
centuries  hence.  But  as  we  look  back  and  smile  at  the  science  of 
Rome,  we  should  be  respectful,  remembering  that  it  was  illustrated 
by  philosophers,  literary  men,  and  artists.  But  then  as  now, 
science  was  not  enough  for  the  world.  There  was  justice,  and  it 
was  given  to  Rome  to  commence  here  (lelow  the  building  up  of 
social  justice  ;  and  even  to-da}’’,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  i  am  not  afraid  to  render  homage  to  Roman  law,  which  has 
helped  us  to  live  so  long,  with  which  we  shall  continue  to  exist  fur 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  of  which  the  great  St.  Augustine  said  : 
“  As  supernatural  wisdom  came  from  God  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets,  so  also  natural  wisdom,  social  justice,  came  from  the 
same  God  through  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  legislators  {leges  Ro- 
manor  urn  dimnittu  per  ora  principum  emanarnnf).'' 

No  !  Justice  and  wisdom  were  not  sufficient  ;  faith  was  neces¬ 
sary,  love  was  required.  Faith,  that  is  to  eay,  that  enlightenment 
which  does  not  contradict  reason,  but  sees  beyond  it  ;  that  divine 
flame  which  lights  up  the  midnight  of  internal  darkness— -sin — as 
well  as  the  all-pervading  shadow  of  Heaven — misericordia  ;  that 
flame  which  readers  evident  to  man  the  corruption  dwelling  un¬ 
known  within  him,  and  which  shows  him  the  mercy  of  God  bend¬ 
ing  down  and  extending  over  him. 

What  was  necessary  then  for  this  conquest  of  Gaul  ^  Simply 
this — the  folly  of  their  preaching  ;  the  story  of  this  Man,  Son  of  a 
virgin,  risen  from  the  dead  ;  but  above  all  that  story  between  the 
virgin  and  the  sepulchre — the  gibbet — was  necessary  :  this  Man, 
Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God  ;  this  Man  in  whom  the  human  and 
the  divine  natures  were  united,  blended  together,  ascending  the 
cross  in  order  to  save  the  consciences  of  all  from  the  yoke  of  sin 
and  all  societies  from  the  yoke  of  slavei  y.  Therein  lies  the  mad¬ 
ness,  the  scandal,  the  preaching  of  the  cross. 

And  by  the  side  of  this  long  pulpit  an  altar  was  wanted,  that  the 
toiler  in  the  town  and  the  toiler  in  the  field  might  offer  up  the 
produce  of  their  labor,  the  bread  and  wine  of  creation,  the  two 
substances  watered  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  bathed  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  bedewed  by  the  holy  sweat  of  the  toiler’s  brow.  The 
two  substances  which  sustain  our  life — bread  which  is  strength, 
wine  which  is  joy — the  two  royal  and  sacerdotal  substances  must 
be  brought  to  this  altar,  and  by  means  of  a  mystery  entirely  spirit¬ 
ual  and  3"et  quite  real,  by  a  mystery  which  concedes  nothing  to  the 
senses,  but  gives  everything  to  the  soul,  are  to  become  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Martyr,  realizing  the  living  union,  the 
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direct  union,  the  immediate  union  of  man  'wiih  his  God,  and  of 
man  wiili  Iiis  felJow man.  of  whatever  caste  or  race  or  nation  he 
inas'  b e  ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  had  said,  “  There  are  no  longer  among 
you  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  there  is  no  longer  a  people  of  the 
narrow  and  selfish  revehuion  ;  there  are  no  longer  peoples  of  vain¬ 
glories^  and  coriupt  civilization  ;  there  are  no  more  Greeks  and 
baibariaus  ;  there  are  no  more  rich  and  slaves  ;  there  are  no  more 
men  and  women,  and  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  That  is 
liow  paganism  was  vanquished  here  in  Paris — the  word  of  faith  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Denis,  the  mystery  of  love  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Denis. 

And — I  will  not  say  a  few  centuries,  but  only  a  series  of  years 
had  passed,  and  the  Seine,  as  it  embraced  the  point  of  the  island 
where  nowiisesthe  majestic  facade  of  Xotre  Dame,  and  where 
then  stood  a  temple  to  the  Roman  and  Gallic  gods,  saluted,  as  it 
nmrmured  past  among  the  sweeping  meadow's,  the  first  but  defini¬ 
tive  trophies  of  the  victories  of  Christ — the  victories  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  Christian  civilization. 

As  w'e  approach  and  touch  the  actualities  of  our  owm  time,  I  feel 
the  lines  of  justice  stronger  and  straighter.  But  within  these  lines 
and  with  the  actualities  of  to-day  w'e  breathe,  thank  Heaven,  the 
beneficent  atmosphere  of  liberty.  I  shall  therefore  speak  my  mind 
fieely,  recounting  wiiat  I  see  in  the  region  of  free  thought,  as  it  is 
called.  But  the  w'oid  is  badly  chosen.  We  Chiistians  also,  W’e 
disire  and  w'e  are  bound  to  think  freely.  We  are  betw'een  two 
parties — I  should  say  armies— that  of  Rationalism  and  that  of  Ul- 
tramontanism.  I  lespect  them  both.  I  respect  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  because  they  are  especially  my  bictliren  ;  I  shared  for  a 
long  tirne  their  delusions,  and  I  still  share  their  faith,  as  expressed 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  I  am  and  intend  to  remain  Catholic.  I  also 
respect  the  freethinkers.  I  know  how  sincere  a  great  number  of 
them  are,  and  moreover  I  feel  myself  moved  by  a  painful  and  re¬ 
spectful  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  which  it  has  been  my’  lot  to 
discover  in  many^  of  their  consciences.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to 
willingly  w’ound — I  w'ill  not  say'  any  conscience — but  any^  person, 
and,  if  I  unwittingly’  do  so,  I  I’etract  beforehand. 

Rtturning  to  my  subject — w'e  will  pass  from  the  third  to  the 
nineteenth  century’.  I  will  not  say’  that  in  the  interval  of  these 
sixteen  hunjJred  y'cars  Christianity^  has  perished  :  on  the  contrary’, 
I  think  that  in  more  than  one  sense  it  has  more  life  than  ever  in 
the  w’oild.  and  that,  too,  in  Paris.  \That  I  will  say’  is  that  the 
official  and  divine  institution  w'hich  is  represented  among  us  by’ the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  shaken.  Twice  in  the  history  of  these 
centuries  the  see  of  St.  Denis  has  abdicated,  and  tw’ice  it  lias  abdi¬ 
cated  before  two  rival  paganisms,  mortal  enemies  each  of  the  other, 
and  y’et  leagued  together  against  the  Gospel— against  the  pure  and 
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entire  Gospel.  Such  is  my  thesis.  I  'vvih  now  deal  with  the 
facts. 

Let  us  begin  by  speaking  of  the  first  of  these  two  paganisms — 
of  that  which  1  will  call  the  intelleclual  paganism,  or  rather  the 
irreligious,  I  should  almost  say  the  impious,  paganism — for  it  is 
that  which  suppresses  religion.  The  other  paganism  is  the  super¬ 
stitious  paganism,  which  distorts  religion.  In  speaking  of  the  first 
of  these  paganisms — first  chronologically,  but  not  in  power — I  can 
repeat  what  we  have  learned  from  Leibnitz,  and  what  experience 
has  confirmed,  that  each  new  affirmation  of  superstition  or  fanati¬ 
cism  is  met  by  a  negation  of  incredulity  and  irreligion,  and  that 
each  new  manifestation  of  incredulitv  encounters  a  new  aftirma- 
tion  of  superstition.  Extremes  meet — nay,  they  do  more — they 
unite  and  propagate  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  tragic,  the  formida¬ 
ble  aspect  of  the  situation. 

To  deal  with  the  paganism  of  incredulity,  of  irreligion,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  troubled  dawn  of  our  French  ddevolution. 

It  was  before  an  assembly  which  had  had  its  days  of  glory,  but 
which,  at  tii^.  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  not  worthy  of  France — 
the  National  Oonventi  >n.  A.t  its  bar  appeared  the  successor  of  St. 
Denis,  he  who,  investe  I  with  the  episcopal  tiara,  occupied  the  see 
of  Paris— the  c  )n3tituti  )iiil  bishop,  Gobel.  On  bis  brow,  which 
had  borne  the  mitre  (m/sterious  symb)!  of  the  august  and  pacific 
power  wliich  comes  from  Jesus  Carist),  he  had  placed  the  red 
Phyrglan  cap  —  im’)lem  of  the  bloody  demagogy.  Ide  appeared 
before  that  assembly  without  having  been  called,  and,  iu  base,  des¬ 
picable  language,  siid  :  “  Tne  will  of  the  people  has  always  been 
my  first  Mioa^ht,  an  1  my  first  duty  is  to  obey  it.  B  it  the  cowardly 
apostate  onf  )ua  le  1  the  respect  of  the  peipl  e  with  the  fear  of  the 
scaffol  1.  as  he  confou a  le  i  the  respect  of  G  )d  with  the  terror  of 
hell.^  Toroiinted  liydiybythe  vision  of  the  guillotine,  tortured 
at  night  by  infernd  visi  );is,  actuated  bv  the  basest  cowardice,  and 
possessing  no  religion,  nedher  that  of  the  Stoics  nor  that  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  ha  I  com  3  tliei’e,  snrrounied  by  the  meanest  of  his  priests, 
to  abjure  at  one  an  d  the  s  im  ‘  time  his  Christian  faith  and  his  epis- 
copic/.  “Ciiiz3ns,”  sail  the  president  of  the  Convenliou  to 
them,  “  in  laying  on  the  altar  of  the  Republic  these  Gothic  bau¬ 
bles,  you  have  deserve  !  well  of  the  nation.” 

Frantic  applause  burst  forth  from  most  of  the  benches,  while 
Robespierre,  isolated  in  his  disgust,  meditated  a  sentence  which  a 
few  days  later  was  tc  send  Gobel  to  wash  out,  if  be  could,  his 
shame  by  the  guillotine. 

This  was  the  first  abdication  of  the  pulpit  of  the  see  of  St 
Denis. 

This  abdication  was  not  made,  however,  into  the  hands  of 
paganism  :  the  Convention  was  not  pagan,  it  was  deist.  Robes- 
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pierre  proclaimed  it  in  language  which  was  perhaps  strange  and 
ridiculous,  but  which  has  also  its  sublime  aspect — he  proclaimed 
the  official  belief  of  the  French  people  in  Ihe  Supreme  Being  and 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Would  that  all  the  republicans  of 
to-day  had  preserved  the  orthodoxy  of  the  National  Convention  ! 

The  Convention  was  deist,  but  it  W'as  already  outstripped  by 
atheism.  Robespierre  was  classed  among  the  champions  of  the  old 
regime.  The  Supreme  Being  was  a  myth  to  be  banished  with 
Jehovah  and  Jesus.  The  Commune  of  Paris  w’as  in  the  van  of 
progress,  and  the  procurator — ringleader — of  that  commune, 
Chaumette,  stood  in  front  of  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  paganisms — the  religion  of  atheism. 
On  the  altar  of  Jesus  stood  a  courtesan  ;  she  personified  in  her 
barren  and  corrupting  tiesh  the  profaned  reason  of  man.  A 
shameless  woman,  a  reason  profaned — this  was  the  goddess  of 
Reason  ;  and  to  her  were  offered  adorations  which  we  are  willing 
to  forget  on  the  condition  that  we  are  not  forced  to  remember 
them. 

It  was  therefore  anew  paganism  which  arose  ;  but,  to  the  glory 
of  the  French  people,  I  can  say  that  the  goddess  of  Reason  threw 
off  her  vile  trappings  and  cleansed  herself  of  the  mirejnto  which 
she  had  fallen.  And  5^et,  alas  !  to  be  faithful  to  truth,  i  am  forced 
to  say  that  the  goddess  Reason  is  still  standing  erect,  and  that  her 
throne  is  neither  in  Berlin  nor  London — at  Berlin,  in  the  German 
universities,  where  there  are  no  doubt  powerful  lucubrations  of 
rationalism  and  irreligion  ;  in  England,  wffiere  flourishes  to-day  the 
most  radically  sceptical  school  in  the  world — but  the  irradiating 
and  powerful  focus  is  Paris. 

Not  only  is  the  goddess  Reason  still  living  in  our  midst,  and  not 
only  are  we  living  witnesses,  but  we  are  living  actors  in  a  veritable 
paganism. 

Paganism  is  vast — it  stretches  from  the  African  fetishism  to  the 
pantheism  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  for 
atheism  itself  has  its  religion.  There  are  those  to  be  found  in  our 
day  who  imagine  that  religion  can  be  uprooted  from  the  human  soil 
and  a  great  people  made  to  live  without  adoring.  But  religion  is  a 
thing  so  great,  so  subtle,  so  deep  rooted  in  man,  that  even  when 
the  very  idea  of  God  has  disappeared,  as  in  Buddhism  (which  con¬ 
temporaneous  mvants  affirm,  although  I  myself  doubt  it),  there  still 
remains  a  religion,  the  most  powerful  and  sometimes  the  most 
fanatic.  Thus,  from  the  fetishism  of  the  Africans  to  the  atheism 
Oi  the  Buddhists  and  the  pantheism  of  the  Brahmins,  there  are  all 
the  degrees  and  shades  of  polytheism.  But  these  numerous  forms, 
opposed  to  one  another,  all  enter  into  the  great  sphere  of  pagan¬ 
ism.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  paganism,  with  any  of 
these  forms,  and  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an  exact  definition,  we  must 
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ffo  to  the  0SSG11C6  of  it.  "What  tlicin  is  lliG  cssgdcg  of  pa^Jinisni  or 
idolatry  Bossiiet  has  told  us  in  a  single  word  :  everythinfj  is  God 
except  God  himself.  Paganism  consists  essentially  in  tlie  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  for  the  absolute,  of  the  Unite  for  the  inhuite  ot 
man  for  God.  I  say  “man’'  rather  than  nature,  for  in  modern 
times  we  do  not  adore  nature,  especially  exterior  nature,  for  w  e 
know* it  belter  than  our  ancestors  ;  we  have  analyzed  it  by  our  sci- 

ence,  we  have  conquered  it  by  our  industry  ;  r  •  ^  .  T  ^ 

our  slave  But  when  God  has  disappeared  when  the  Living  inn 
nite  and’ the  Personal  Absolute  have  gone— when,  as  Hamilton 
says,  we  have  succeeded  in  exorcising  the  spectre  of  the  absolute, 
we  find  ourselves  before  another  spectre — man  *.  man  beholding 
only  himself,  man  adoring  himself,  sometimes  wdth  the  calculating 
designs  of  a  cold  egotism,  sometimes  with  the  sudden  passions  ot 
voluptuousness,  ambition,  or  pride  ;  ^  but  it  is  alwa}  s  man  tlnU 
adores  himself.  If  he  adores  himself  in  his  individual  person,  it  is 
egotism  ;  if  he  adores  himself  in  the  person  of  some  or  all  of  his 
kmd,  it  is  what  is  called  to-day,  in  rather  barbarous  French, 
Valtruisine  (other-selfism) ;  or  w^hen,  finally,  withdrawing  himself 
from  individuals  or  from  his  owm  person,  he  adores  himself  under 
the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  wdien  man  adores  himself  in  humanity, 
as  Auo’uste  Comte,  a  man  of  great  talent,  almost  of  genius,  said, 
“  in  the  continuity  of  convergent  beings,”  it  is  still  man  adoring 
himself.  And,  I  w’ould  ask,  did  not  Auguste  Comte  himself,  while 
summing  up  and  crowning  a,  scientific  life  by  mystic  conceptions, 
pass  from  pure  philosophy  to  religion,  and  inaugurate  in  Paris  at 
No.  10  Rue  Mr>nsieur  le  Prince— it  still  exists— what  he  called 
“  the  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  humanity,”  of  which  he  was  the 
first  high-priest,  and  for  which  he  created  a  calendar  and  sacra¬ 
ments  f  These  are  living  facts  of  to  day. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  wdiile  pointing  out  w^bat  I  call  the 
paganism  of  the  Positivists’  school,  the  adoration  of  man,  I  render 
to  it  the  homage  which  it  deserves.  I  have  spoken  of  its  founder  : 
what  should  I  not  have  to  say  of  him  wrlio  has  been  excellence 
the  continuator  of  the  system  of  the  founder  of  Positivism,  wdiose 
conscience  is  as  upright  as  his  intelligence  is  penetrating,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  is  “  a  saint  who  does  not  believe  in  God, 
and  who  is  such  an  eminent  representative  of  modern  science  and 
of  French  patriotism — Littre  ? 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  France  two  schools,  distinct,  though 
having  a  certain  connection,  and  which  carry  all  before  them — the 
Positivist  school  and  the  Materialist  school  I  shall  certainly  not 
say  that  they  resume  in  themselves  the  w'hole  ol‘  French  mind. 
There  are  in  France  a  great  many  Christians  in  the  Roman  Church, 
for  Roman  Catholics  are  very  often  far  better  than  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  system  that  holds  and  binds  them.  There  arc  great  numbers 
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of  Christians  among  (lie  Protestant  confessions  ;  and  then  every, 
thing  beyond  the  pale  of  Chrislianity  is  not  pagan.  Two  reli'dons 
possess  the  free  and  open  riglit  of  profession  in  France  :  Judmsm 
which  proclaims  JeJiovah,  the  personal  ami  living  God  ;  and  Islam- 
ism  (for  Algeria  is  a  part  ot  France),  proclaiming  in  a  no  less 
earnest  and  passionate  manner  a  personal  and  livinv  God  Allah  ' 
aherefore  everything  is  not  pagan  on  the  soil  of  France.  ’  Anti  in 
the  realm  of  philosophy,  in  the  different  spiritualistic  schools 
which  still  uphold  the  banner  of  God.  of  (he  human  soul,  of  hope 
or  lather  of  cwerltisting  trulh— the  banner  of  spiritual  philosophy— 
all  (liese  in  France  comprise  Clirisliaiiity,  Judaism,  Islamism,  and 
llie  spiritualistic  school.  But  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  llie3’ do 
not  ail  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  success  and  popular  favor.  The  two 
schools  which  nowadays  hold  sway  over  tliescienlitic  realm,  and 
would  fain  attract  within  their  grasp  all  methods  ot  teachino’  and 

encrr^ich  on  private  and  social  life,  are  the  sciences  of  Matenalism 
and  Positivism. 

But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  these  schools  that  they,  in  fact,  are 
the  embi^diment  of  paganism  in  the  sense  of  the  substitution  of 
man  for  vrod.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  verv  pure  paganism,  fur  in¬ 
deed  there  could  be  no  other  within  a  Christian  Society.  Jesus 
Chiist  has  spoken  of  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  say  that  it 
IS  idolatry  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is  the  creature  usurping  the 
pla(.*e  of  the  Creator  ;  the  constant  subslit ui ion  of  the  finite  for 
the  infinite,  of  man  for  the  personal  and  living  God.  That  is 
paganism  ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  three  orders  of  human  life- 
knowledge,  ethics,  and  society. 

In  the  order  of  knoAvledge,  it  is  reason  severing  itself  not  only 
from  Christian  revelation— that  would  be  already  too  much,  for 
human  reason  has  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chiist— but  extin¬ 
guishing  on  the  very  heights  it  occupies  the  effulgent  ravs  of 
dawn,  the  breath  of  the  early  day  about  to  break.  It  is  reason 
foi gel  ting  ail  metaph^'sics  as  well  as  all  religion  ;  restraining,  crip¬ 
pling  itself  in  the  order  of  outer  and  m^iterial  obsei  vaticn,"'aud  in 
the  order  of  inner  and  psychological  observation.  “  There  is  but 
nothingness  beyend  observation  and  facts,”  savs  the  Materialist; 
nothing  but  hypotliesis  says  the  Positivist.  But  this  is  ihe  muti¬ 
lated  reason  of  man,  the  science  of  obsei  v^alion  set  in  the  place,  of 
the  natural  sense,  of  the  raiional  iuluition  of  things  spiiilual  and 
eternal.  Such  is  the  first  characteristic  of  paganism. 

If  we  enter  into  conscience,  we  find  an  absence  of  the  absolute 
elements  because  God  is  no  longer  there:  God  is  nothing,  or  at 
least  an  hypothesis.  The  liuman  conscience  bereft  of  its  absolute 
dements,  is  necessariiy  bereft  of  all  divine  dements.  AVdiat  then 
remains  ?  Three  laAvs,  from  which  a  man  may'  choose  according 
to  his  taste  or  faney%  according  as  his  mind  is  of  an  austere  or  a  de- 
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praved  character— tbe  law  of  conscience,  but  of  a  conscience 
whollv  relative  and  coni  ingent,  a  conscience  based  on  self,  which  is 
but  self  communing  with  self  in  its  own  dignity  ;  the  hiw  of  duty, 
a  beautiful  law,  inasmucli  as  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  real  viitues. 
admiralde  self  sacrifice  in  inconsistent  men,  who  are  better  than 
their  systems.  And  yet  this  is  but  a  relative,  contingent  conscience, 
devoid  of  all  value  but  that  of  hurhan  self.  By  the  side  of  the  law 
of  conscience  there  is  the  law  of  the  heart,  with  its  fervid  enthusi¬ 
asm,  its  beautihil  ideal  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  sentiment. 
Need  I  add  that  underneath  conscience  and  heart  lies  what  has 
been  called  “the  law  of  physical  members,”  as  expounded  by 
that  o-reat  Saiut-Simonian  school  which  taught  the  rehabilitation  of 
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If  conscience  be  not  an  element  superior  to  man,  and  law  not  a 

lio-ht  existino*  within  him,  but  coming  to  him  from  above,  it  is  left 
to  man  to  choose,  to  calculate  in  his  wisdom  the  measure  of  his 
conscience  which  bids  him  sacrifice  himself,  the  measure  of  his 
heart  which  bids  him  love,  and  the  measure  of  his  tiesh  which 
counsels  his  enjoyment.  That  is  logic.  ]Man  may  be  better  than 
lo‘nc,  but  nevertheless  this  is  logic.  It  is  man,  principle  and  end 
of^ morality,  as  it  is  man,  the  principle  and  end  of  conscience. 

In  the  social  order  we  have  democracy,  a  most  noble  form,  and 
perhaps  the  definitive  form  of  human  societies.  Let  us  use  no  am¬ 
biguities  here.  The  democracy  which  I  admit  is  that  of  »Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  the  initiator  of  contemporary  democracy  ;  and 
though  often  a  false  prophet,  he  was  true  and  sublime  when  ho 
qualified  democracy  as  “  God’s  people  governing  itself,”  i.6.,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  acting  only  as  agent  of  the  superior  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  reason  and  justice.  But  the  democracy  of  human 
affairs  which  ignores  God  and  his  divine  law  in  all  things  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy  which  renders  nugatory  all  laws  it  can  make  itself,  and 
powerless  all  human  action.  If  the  value  of  laws,  of  political  con- 
stitutions,  of  the  constitution  of  society  itself— if  the  value  of  prop- 
j^jjd  of  the  family  tie  are  not  founded  on  absolute  reason,  but 
are  merely  the  arbitrary  result  of  th6  popular  will  ;  if  man,  the 
majority  of  the  people — for  it  is  a  majority,  never  a  whole  people, 
that  speaks — declares  that  such  and  such  a  law  is  a  true  or  just  one 
because  it  has  so  willed  it,  and  such  and  such  a  constitution  wrong 
or  bad  because  it  will  have  no  more  of  it — I  maintain  that  such  a 
democracy  is  but  tyranny  under  a  new  form.  It  matters  little 
to  me  that  I  am  governed'  by  one  man  or  millions  of  men.  As  a 
man  I  owe  obedience  direct  only  to  reason  and  divine  justice,  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  social  agent  established  in  the  name  of  this  reason 
and  of  this  justice.  In  a  traditiomdly  monarchical  society  this 
agent  is  the  piince,  and  I  acknowledge  the  monarch  Bui,  I  re- 
peat  behind  and  above  the  monarch  I  bow  only  to  divine  order 
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and  supreme  law,  whose  agent  he,  the  king  or  the  emperor,  is  held 
to  be.  In  a  democratic  society  it  is  the  people — I  should  say  the 
majority  of  the  people,  since  we  must  be  arraigmed  before  that  law 
of  numbers  which  is  becoming  the  constituted  agent  of  justice  and 
law.  I  accept  willingly  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  but  that  ma¬ 
jority  can  claim  my  allegiance  only  so  long  as  it  shall  represent  the 
principle  of  a  higher  order,  the  principle  of  absolute  justice — God. 
Thus,  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  order,  it 
is  ever  man  arraigned  before  his  fellow-man.  In  other  words,  it  is 
paganism.  • 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  form  of  paganism 
— superstition.  I  will  not  go  back  so  far  as  1793,  but  will  approach 
much  nearer  to  us,  to  1870  ;  and  not  now  amid  the  great  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  nation,  but  amid  the  grand  assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I  stand  within  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  A  man  is  there  wdiom  we  have  loved,  wdiose  memory  is 
still  cherished  and  venerated  throughout  the  French  people — ay, 
throughout  the  world — the  then  Archbishop  Darboy.  During  the 
strife  of  that  troubled  session  he  wrote  to  me— for  I  will  say  that, 
without  encouraging  me  in  the  line  my  conscience  had  marked 
out  for  itself,  he  never  withdrew^  from  me  his  esteem  and  his  affec¬ 
tion — he  wrote  to  me,  wdio  had  protested  against  the  Council  be¬ 
fore  ever  it  was  holden,  in  these  w^ords  :  “  Victory  is  but  too  often 
on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.”  Well,  he  fought  through 
that  deplorable  battle,  and  soon  after,  in  another  revolt,  opposed 
not  his  convictions,  not  even  his  faith,  but  his  breast,  his  life,  like 
the  hero  that  he  was,  like  a  martyr  ;  and,  like  a  saint,  he  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  murderous  bullets  of  the  impious  Commune,  where 
he  was  already  opposing  his  eloquence  and  conscience  to  the  moral 
and,  in  one  sense,  no  less  terrible  onslaught  of  Fltramontane  fanat¬ 
icism. 

I  must  now  speak  of  another  bishop  whom  I  respect  because  his 
private  life  is  spotless,  and  his  personal  character  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect,  but  I  claim  the  right  to  judge  him  by  his  acts.  The  present 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  likewise  present  at  the  Council,  and  he  in 
advance  abdicated  the  episcopate  of  St.  Denis.  True,  he  did  not 
give  up  Christian  faith,  but  he  surrendered  the  creed  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church.  He  was  persuaded  to  throw  off  his  episcopal  charac¬ 
ter,  derived  from  God  by  consecration,  and  which,  too,  came,  at 
least  in  former  times,  from  the  people  through  the  election  of  the 
magistracy,  which  in  itself  embodies  alike  divine  and  popular 
lights.  He  consented  to  divest  himself  of  his  Catholic  character 
in  advance,  that  he  might  introduce  into  Paris  the  new  episcopate, 
a  mere  lieutenancy  of  The  Pope  ;  and  from  that  see  he  brought  and 
introduced  a  new  dogma — and  what  a  dogma  ! — into  our  cate¬ 
chism.  Ah  !  let  us  not  pass  this  over  inconsiderately.  The  cate- 
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€bism  is  ihe  most  important  of  books,  for  in  the  teaching  of  our 
children  it  is  as  the  maternal  breast,  either  overflowing  with  pure 
and  life-giving  nourishment,  or  full  of  insidious  poison.  The 
archbishop  has  introduced  into  the  Paris  catechism,  hitherto  un¬ 
sullied  by  this  error,  the  antichristian  dogma  which  suppresses  the 
Church — that  is  to  say,  the  faith  of  all— aud  substituted  for  it  the 
Pope,  or  the  will  of  one  man.  That  ancient  primate,  Gregory  the 
Great,  said  boldly  :  “  He  who  shall  ever  proclaim  himself  universal 
bishop  will  become,  through  his  arrogance,  the  precursor  of  Anti¬ 
christ.”  He  further  said  that  “should  the  universal  bishop  fall, 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  will  fall  with  him.”  Well,  the 
universal,  the  infallible  and  absolute  bishop,  the  man  before  whom 
all  consciences  sink  into  error  aud  perdition— the  infallible  Pope — 
is  written  in  this  catechism.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  doors  of 
our  temple,  so  long  closed  against  the  Roman  liturgy,  have  at  last 
opened.  The  voice  of  the  old  and  sound  traditions  has  become 
mute  ;  and  fables,  unworthy  of  reason,  and  but  too  often  unwor¬ 
thy  of  conscience,  are  celebrated  before  God.  A  Catholic  mytliol- 
ogy — it  is  no  longer  Catholic  faith — has  arisen,  in  aid  of  supersti¬ 
tion  on  the  one  band,  and  of  spiritual  tyranny  cn  the  other.  This 
has  come  to  pass  in  our  day. 

Paganism  is  still  alive  in  our  midst,  and  as  if  in  response  to  a 
law  of  human  nature,  a  law  to  be  discerned  in  all  mythologies, 
paganism  has  become  incarnate,  has  taken  the  foiTu  of  two  idols, 
one  male,  the  other  female  ;  the  male  idol  is  the  Pope,  the  female 
idol  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  one  could  venerate  the  Pope  more  than 
I  do,  so  long  as  he  remains  what  he  was  originally— the  living 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians.  No  one  could  have  more 
respect  for  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Virgin  of  the  Gospel,  the  august 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  model  for  all  women,  maidens  and 
mothers,  the  humble  but  sublime  Jewess  who  emancipated  her  op¬ 
pressed  and  humiliated  sex,  and  who  has  done'  more  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  all  philosophers  and  legislators  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  profaning  both  Pope  and  Virgin  they  have  made  idols 
of  them.  The  death-bed  words  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  an  ardent 
Catholic,  concerning  the  Pope,  will  never  perish—”  the  idol  they 
have  set  up  for  themselves  at  the  VaticanJ’  Acting  in  the  name 
of  the  speaking  idol  of  the  Vatican,  the  present  xlrchbisUop  of 
Paris  went  up  unto  the  dumb  idol  which  people  worship  at  La 
Salette,  and  on  the  brow  of  that  statue,  wliich  the  Gospel  repudi¬ 
ates,  he  set  a  crown  of  gold.  I  love  and  venerate  the  mol  her  of 
our  blessed  Lord  as  the  first  among  all  the  saints,  but  this  pre¬ 
tended  Virgin — this  false  mother  who  appears  to  a  poor  deluded 
fanatic  giving  divine  commandments  in  the  worst  of  provincial¬ 
isms  {affreux  patois) — I  will  none  of.  No  :  there  is  no  possible  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  permitted  to  come  to  this 
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earth  in  diverse  ways  and  places  as  a  second  Saviour  claiming 
adoration  that  can  only  be  given  to  her  divine  Son.  This  Mariohi- 
try  is  idolatry.  And--\ve  blush  as  we  say  it — there  were  bishops 
-present,  ti)e  successors  of  the  aposties  of  Jesus.  Christians  who 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  thousands  of  Trench  people. 
This  ceremony  occurred  in  one  of  our  most  enlightened  X3rnvinc(s, 
and  but  a  fe\v  months  ago,  in  the  year  1879  I  What  else  is  this 
but  paganism  ?  and  is  it  strange  that  I  speak  wiJh  rleep  and  holy 
indignaiion  at  seeing  my  country  rent  in  twain,  one  half  given 
up  to  that  abstract  idol  called  bumau  reason — whieli  simply  means 
science  separated  from  absolute  truth,  pi  ogress  isolated  from  its 
divine  principle — and  the  other  half  given  up  to  new-fangled  and 
strange  fetisii,  whicii  is  offered  to  its  worsliippers  in  the  name  of 
the  Gospel  ?  This  is  paganism,  and  its  end  has  not  yet  come.  Kor 
is  it  inactive.  What  spectacle  meets  our  gaze  on  the  heights  of 
Morilmaitre,  rising  out  of  and  overlooking  Paiis— on  the  very  spot 
which  St.  Denis  and  Ills  companions  watered  with  their  blood  ‘?  A 
church  is  being  built  there;  but  to  whom?  To  Jehovah?  To 
Christ,  liis  Son  and  our  Pedeemer  ?  I'o  him  of  whom  John  the 
Evangelist  said  :  “  The  Woid,  everlasting  liglit  of  the  Father,  was 
in  the  beginning  ;  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  w’as 
God  ;  and  the  ATord  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
have  beheld  his  gloiy?”  Ah  I  he  is  veritably  the  God  become 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  God  whose  fulness  has  dwelt  among  men, 
has  lived  and  lives  eternally  in  Christ.  With  clasped  hands,  on 
bended  knees,  do  I  worship'him.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  second 
to  no  Christian,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  in  my  pas¬ 
sionate  adoration  of  him  .  but  be,  the  Christ,  is  not  the  God  of 
Montmartre.  The  God  of  Montmartre  is  the  one  who  appeared,  so 
it  is  said,  to  Maiie  Alacoque  during  hallucination.  It  is  he  who, 
in  these  visions,  himself  ordained  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  the 
apostles  of  the  new  dispensation.  And,  indeed,  it  is  Ibe  Jesuits 
who,  in  the  last  century,  ov^erawed  the  Gallican  episcopacy  in 
spite  of  their  protestations,  and  Rome  itself  in  spite  of  its  wise  mis¬ 
givings.  It  is  they  who,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  wrung  from 
the  Assembly  that  pretended  national  offering  to  the  sacred  heart 
of  Jesus.  And  who  is  this  new  apparition,  this  stransre  figure 
presented  for  our  adoration?  Instead  of  the  VVord,  the  Ae>'o?, 
made  man,  we  have  a  youth  of  insipid  beaut}’,  sensual  and  mystic, 
appealing  to  a  deluded  nun  and  exhibiting  to  her  eyes  a  laceiated 
visciis — a  lieart  dripping  rvith  blood,  and  surrounded^  by  a  red 
flame.  These  misguided  Christians  have^  in  their  audacious  fanat¬ 
icism,  done  what  it  was  not  permitted  the  cruel  executioners  of 
Calvary  to  do  :  they  have  broken  his  sacred  body,  they  have  torn 
out  his"  holy  heart,  and  parade  it  about  the  world  on  banner,  cross, 
ami  halberd  I  Ali  I  is  it  not  true-  that  paganism  is  still  in  our 
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midst  ?  And  I  dare  assert  that  the  day  when  Catholic  France  shall 
go  up  to  the  shrine  of  ^Montmartre — should  she  ever  do  so — tliat 
day  will  witness  the  definitive  victory  of  Jesuitism.  Paris,  coa- 
queied  hy  the  Prussians  and  burned  by  the  Communists,  will  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  triumphant  Jesuits. 

But  little  space  is  ieh  for  me  to  explain  minutely,  as  I  Iiave  done 
in  the  case  of  irreligious  nationalism,  the  character  of  Ultramon- 
tariism.  However,  I  will  sum  it  up  in- one  word,  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge,  moralit}',  and  society. 

In  the  order  of  knowledge  it  is  still  man  substiluling  himself  for 
God.  Is  it  the  Bihle,  that  supernatural  word  of  God  to  the  wot  Id  ? 
Is  it  reason,  natural  ligiit  of  God  to  man  ?  No :  now  the  Bible  is 
closed  ;  reason  is  abased.  While  the  pious  and  learned  Fenelon, 
Ai’chbishop  of  Cambrai,  was  pursuing  those  philosophical  studies 
of  his  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  treatise  on  the  Existence  of 
God,  he  suddenly  recoiled  on  his  own  reason,  the  reason  of  man, 
and  viewing  in  it  not  the  faculty,  born  shallow’  and  defective,  but 
the  object  which  illuminates  it,  the  absolute  ideas  wdiich  people  it 
as  with  a  starry  tirniament,  and  the  eternal  laws  wdiich  govern  it 
in  its  contingent  evolutions,  “  Reason  !  Reason  !”  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  the  great  Christian  thinker,  “  could  it  be  that  thou  art  he 
whom  I  seek  ?”  Yes;  in  its  object  reason  is  God,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  its  object  ;  aud  long  before  Fenelon,  St.  John  had  said, 
“  That  w^ord  is  the  true  light  wdiich  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.”  Well !  reason  is  in  bondage,  the  Bihle  is  closed  : 
these  two  communions — the  one  natural,  the  other  supernatural, 
but  both  direct — of  man  with  God  are  interrupted.  What  then 
remains  ?  Man — man  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  Tve  are,  wdio 
is  often  full  of  good  intentions — it  is  the  case  of  the  present 
Pope,  it  was  the  same  with  his  predecessor,  but  to  the  goodness  of 
intentions  Leo  the  Thirteenth  joins  a  wdsdom  relatively  consider¬ 
able  in  idea  and  action — a  man  wdio  may  be  virtuous,  but  wdio  also 
may  be  (history  bears  proof  of  it)  reckoned  among  the  w’cak,  some¬ 
times  even  amon^g  the  wicked.  Aud  yet  it  is  on  his  lips  that  the 
permanent  and  lying  miracle  of  infaliibility  is  made  to  dw’ell.  This 
man,  placed  between  his  equals  and  God,  will  henceforth  be  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  moral  and  religious  certitude.  Has  not  the 
leader  of  tliis  party,  or  rather  sect,  dared  to  write,  ”  There  is  only 
one  man  in  the  wmrld  w’ho  know^s  anything,  and  he  is  the  Pope”? " 

Such  is  the  intellectuai  paganism.  The  moral  paganism  is  that 
which  also  places  a  man  between  conscience  and  God.  1  do  not 
wish  to  say  any  harm  of  Catholic  confession  ;  wdien  it  is  freely  and 
morally  pvMctised,  wdien  it  proceeds  from  a  conscience  svhicU 
opens  itself  in  tiie  fu]]  possession  of  its  liheriy,  dignity,  aud  mod- 
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esty,  aud  when  it  is  received  by  a  man  of  enlightened  religion  and 
disinterested  devotion,  who  docs  not  wish  to  dominate  over  souls,  but 
to  serve  them,  who  does  not  seek  to  supplant  God,  but  to  prepare 
the  wavs  to  him — then  the  confessional  is  a  blessing,  a  real  bless¬ 
ing,  and  1  would  not  for  my  part  diminish  the  respect  or  the  prac- 
tic%’  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  Jesuitical  confession.  The  Jesuitical 
confession  implies  the  abdication  of  personal  will,  of  individual 
responsibility.  Man  in  the  hands  of  a  confessor  must  be— these 
are  the  very  words  of  the  book — “  like  a  corpse  which  can  be 
moved  about  in  all  ways,  without  a  resistance,  like  a  staff  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  man.’^  Isot  only  obedience,  but  blind  obeoience, 
must  be  practised.  This  is  what  I  call  an  immorality— the  faculty 
which  ous^ht  to  enlie^bten  man  blinuing  itself,  the  moral  agent  dis¬ 
charging  Itself  of  iTs  terrible  but  glorious  responsibility  on  to  a 
stranger.  Even  supposing  this  strange  abdication,  this  monstrous 
substitution,  took  place  in  behalf  of  all  virtues,  it  nevertheless  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  immorality. 

There  are  certain  thinirs  which  are  heavy  for  man  to  bear  : 
among  them  we  m.ay  class  the  weight  of  truth  in  his  reason  and 
the  weigdit  of  justice  in  his  conscience.  It  is  rnost  convenient  to  say, 
“  I  wilf  think  no  more,  I  will  not  even  believe  any  more,  but  I  will 
submit  myself  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  say,  “  I  will  struggle 
no  lon^r  for  justice  ;  I  will  listen  no  more,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  to  my  thoughts  which  accuse  and  defend  me  in 
turns  ;  I  will  read  no  more  with  the  lamp  of  vigilance  and  some¬ 
times  of  anpTuish  that  written  law,  of  which  St.  Paul  says  Ever^^- 
body  is  to  himself  his  own  law,  everybody  will  be  judged  by  the 
law  which  be  bears  in  his  heart and  I  abdicate  my  conscience 


into  the  hands  of  a  confessor.” 

This  is  paganism— man  substituted  for  God,  man  inteicepting 
with  bis  fatal  shadow  the  light  which  comes  from  above.  It  is 
pretended  that  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  As  re- 
o'ards  myself,  I  shall  always  distinguish  the  Chuich,  not  b^y  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  more  vast  than  Rome,  but  the  Roman 
Church  itself  in  its  generous  elements— I  shall  always  separate  them 
from  what  M.  de  Montalembert  called  in  a  letter  to  myselt  the 
odious  sect  which  dominates  and  traffics  on  the  Catholicism  of  our 
days.”  The  sect  which  dominates  and  trades  on  the  Catholicism 
of  our  days,  the  sect  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  Church  like 
an  ivy  which  exhausts  it,  like  a  cancer  which  devours  it,  some 
think  is  an  absolute  enemy  oi  the  Republic.  It  is  a  mistake. 
What  it  is  the  enemy  of  is  political  and  social  autonomy— the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  conscience  of  citizens  and  magistrates  with  ]us- 
tice  and  superior  reason,  directly,  immediately,  face  to  face,  a 
people  of  God  governing  themselves.  But  if  it  can  find  anywhere 
_ find  such  things  have  been  seen  in  S<tuth  America  and  elsewhere 
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— if  it  can  find  a  republican  or  Ciesarcan  dcinociac}',  no  matter 
which,  that  will  consent  to  place  al)ove  justice,  above  tl)0  ri<>*iils  of 
one  and  all,  and  consequently  above  God,  the  canonical  Ulirainoii- 
tane  right — that  is  to  say,  the  ari)itrary  will  of  the  Pope— that  sect 
will  be  contented  with  it,  it  will  acclaim  it,  it  will  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  libertj^-trees,  and  even,  if  necessaiy,  on  red  Phrygian 
caps.  All  it  desires  of  man  is  one  thing  :  to  abdicate  direct  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  social  order  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  order, 
v/ith  supreme  reason,  with  absolute  justice,  with  God,  and  to 
place  between  earth  and  heaven  a  priest — that  Italian  priest  who 
is  called  the  Pope. 


Such  are  the  two  paganisms  which  1  point  out  to  my  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  in  concluding  this  very  imperfect  article  1  ask  of 
them.  :  Now,  '^diat  do  you  desire  ?  Will  you  choose  between  them- 
or  will  you  reject  them  both?  Will  you  be  Ultramontane,  imeel- 
ing  before  the  Pope,  or  will  you  be  sceptic,  straying  in  the  midst 
of  your  dreams,  tottering  in  the  midst  of  your  doubts?  You  feed 
that  a  choice  must  be  made,  and  you  know  not  how  to  make  it. 
Inyour  hours  of  religious  sentimentalism  you  incline  toward  Uitra- 
montanism  ;  in  your  hours  of  philosophical  independence  you  in¬ 
cline  toward  negation,  or  at  least  toward  doubt.  You  know  not 
how  to  say  yes  or  no  decisively.  Weak  souls,  powerless  reasons, 
the  majo^dty  hesitate,  till  on  the  point  of  death,  betwx^en  the  affirm¬ 
ation  of  their  cradle,  whose  echo  awakens  in  their  tomb,  and  the 
negation  of  their  youth  or  the  doubt  of  their  manhood.  You  di¬ 
vide  yourselves  in  your  own  conscience  between  two  extremes  which 
are  equally  impossible,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  luminous 
and  pacific  medium.  You  divide  yourselves  in  your  homes,  where 
you  place  superstition  and  incredulity  side  by  side.  You  send 
your  wives  and  daughters  to  the  school  of  a  superstitious  religion 
which  teaches  them  to  think  no  longer.  You  go  with  your  sons 
to  a  school  of  a  heartless  science,  which  renders  prayer  and  love 
impossible.  France  will  be  the  loser  if  this  schism  continues.  Ee- 
public  or  ]\Ionarchy,  she  will  descend  into  the  byways  of  deca¬ 
dence,  and  perhaps  into  the  abyss  of  catastrophes. 

^  What  we  must  do,  and  I  continue  to  appeal  to  my  dear  fellow- 
citizens,  my  dear  co-religionists— for,  after  all,  we  are  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  when  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  our  souls  we  all  fuel  C  -hris- 
tianity  there — we  must,  amid  all  these  errors,  raise  aloft  the  bauner 
of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  isolating  ourselves,  instead  of  filing  nn. 
one  another  in  this  civil  war,  in  this  criminal  and  mad  war,  we 
must  unite  together.  We  must  labor  in  that  work  of  which ’Mi*. 
Gladstone,  one  of  tliose  statesmen  who  do  not  blush  to  he  real 
Chiistians,  remarked  to  me  one  day  that  the  greatest  idea  of  this 
^ntury  was  Catholic  reform  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Above 
Piotestautism  and  its  divisions,  above  Roman  Catholicism  and  its 
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oppression,  above  Greek  Catholicism  and  its  somnolence  or  isola¬ 
tion,  let  ns  endeavor  to  arouse  a  gieat  organic  and  living  Chiis- 
tianity,  a  vast  superior  and  integral  Catholicism,  a  free  and  strong 
federation  of  churches  and  consciences  ;  and  let  us  oppose  to  the 
two  enemies — to  the  one  who  says  to  man,  Thou  hast  no  soul  or 
immortality,  and  consequently  thou  art  only  an  ephemeral  and 
suffering  animal  and  to  liie  other  wi)o  sa3^s  to  him,  ‘  Give  me 
thy  soul,  leave  to  me  thy  conscience,  I  alone  can  save  them  from 
Satan  and  lead  them  to  God  to  these  two  paganisms  let  us  reply 
with  a  restored  Christianity.  Ah  !  this  is  what  must  be  done.  Will 
you  do  it  ?  I  am  asked.  Arc  you  a  St.  Denis  ?  Xo,  I  am  not  a  St. 
Denis,  but  I  am  one  of  his  disciples.  Noram  I  alone,  for  there  are 
legions  of  his  disciples  hidden  away  throughout  my  beloved  coun¬ 
try,  hidden  and  timid  from  this  long  reign  of  terror  to  conscience. 
But  when  help  and  liberty  are  assured,  they  will  come  lorlh  strong 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  tight  the  good  fight  to¬ 
gether— the"  peaceful  battle  of  Christ’s  love.  Tes,  we  can  do  this, 
we  can  and  we  ought.  And  if  they  do  not, ^and  if  I  fall  and  die 
enveloped  in  my  solitary  flag,  I  shall  not  die  alone  discouraged. 
No,  because  I  sliall  have  fought  for  the  truth,  believing  that  the 
future  will  sooner  or  later  realize  what  the  present  is  not  worthy  of 
accomplishing.  No — and  my  friends  will  allow  me  to  speak  thus 
personally  of  the  course  in  which  all  my  life  and  being  are  engaged 
— no.  I  shall  never  be  discouraged  by  the  opposition  or  the  in¬ 
difference  of  men,  by  the  delays  of  time  and  God.  I  shall  not  be 
like  those  v/ho  seek  only  immediate  success.  1  shall  not  be  like 
those  wlio  stop  before  duty  and  sacrifice,  saying  to  themselves,  “  If 
I  go  further,  I  shall  not  he  followed.”  There  are  disciples  of 
Christ  who,  alas  !  speak  thus  in  our  days.  I  shall  march ^alone  if 
I  am  to  be  alone.  I  shall  say,  like  the  poet  philosopher,  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  centuries  to  come  or  rather  I  shall  say,  as  the 
symbol  of  our  faith  :  ”  1  believe  iu  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,” 
in  the  resurrection  of  dead  consciences,  till  that  of  dead  bodies 
shall  have  Xakvn  place.  1  believe  in  the  rejuvenation  of  worn-out 
institutions,  but  which  must  revive  because  they  arc  necessary  ;  in 
the  triumph  of  vanquished  principles,  of  truths  obscured  by  those 
who  combat  them,  and  often  by  those  who  defend  them.  I  believe 
in  the  final  victory  of  tiutli  and  justice,  and  in  the  reign  of  God 

forever  on  this  earth.  ...  ,  ^ 

Hyaci2^the  Loyson  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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TJie  EgoU^.:  A  Corned}"  in  Nnrrativc.  By  Geokge  Mekeditii, 
Pendf  nnU.  By  W,  ^r.  Tiiackku\y. 

David  Coppzrftdd.  By  Ciiaull's  Dickens. 

Vill'-tte.  By  Cup.riEr.  I>nLL. 

SglciCs  Lovirk.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Threi  BroViers.  By  IMrs.  Oliphant. 

Madc'xp  VioUt.  By  William  Black. 

Far  ft  on.  Hie  Maldirig  Crowd.  By  'Prom  as  Hardt. 

Ciipp^  the  (Carrier.  i>y  E.  D.  Blackmore. 

Phinea<  Finn.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot. 

The  Ileir  of  Reddy  fe.  By  Miss  Yonge. 

Alec  Forbes  of  Ho wglen.  By  George  MacDonald. 


It  lias  boea  more  than  once  remarked  tliat  when  history  came  to 
be  properly  written  it  would  eclipse  in  attractiveness  all  the  fiction 
that  could  be  invented  and  put  into  books  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
some  such  saying  to  be  fouml  either  in  the  writings  or  the  reported 
words  of  Macaulay.  That  distinguished  mtin  and  delightful  his¬ 
torian  had  his  own  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  biography  of  na¬ 
tions  might  be  found  interesting  even  by  readers  outside  the  class 
of  students  proper.  But  the  day  is  yet  far  off  when  tlie  liistorian 
shall  jostle  the  novelist  out  of  his  place.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  novel  proper  has  undergone  a  development  which  may 
still  be  pronounced  astonishing  even  by  those  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  it,  and  has  taken  rank  side  by  side — at  no  humili¬ 
ating  distance,  though,  of  course,  not  close— with  poetry  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  formerly  so  entitled.  It  is  far  otherwise  than  sarcastic¬ 
ally  true  that  “  Romola”  and  “  Daniel  Deronda”  cannot  be  called 
light  reading  ;  and,  passing  away  from  fiction  of  that  graver  sort, 
itisabundantly  clear  that  not  even  yet  has  criticism  done  all  the 
work  which  the  Nev*  Fiction  has  cut  out  for  it  in  the  way  of 
widening  its  scope  and  improving  the  instruments  by  which  it  en¬ 
deavors  to  trace  the  more  subtle  affiliations  of  literature.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  there  is  now  a  branch  of  criticism  specially,  {f 
not  exclusively,  applying  to  novels  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that  the  critics  who  cultivate  this  branch  of  work  do  not  yet 
feel  themselves  quite  up  to  their  work.  In  fact,  the  New  Fiction 
IS  a  prixluct  for  which  the  canons  were  not  ready,  and  some  of  the 
best  things  said  about  it  and  what  it  foretells  are  little  better  than 
seiL-conscious  talk  to  fill  up  lime. 

Of  c  >u«se  tne  notion  that  the  historian  could  ever  supersede  the 
lovelist  is  absurd.  However  little  short  of  chaotic  our  present 
niticisrn  ma}^  be  in  sucli  matters,  there  can  be  no  risk  in  laying  it 

historic  faculty  and  the  poetic  faculty  are  two  v’ery 
iiELerent  things,  bo  much  to  begin  with  ;  and  it  carries  us  a  long 
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wav.  Macaulay  l)ad  poetic  faculty,  though  it  was  very  narrow  ; 
but  it  is  certain  he  would  have  made  agrotesque  failure  of  a  novel, 
if  he  had  attempted  one.  Lord  Brougham  did  write  a  novel,  but 
it  was  rather  aborted  than  produced;  and  those  who  have  never 
seen  it  may  be  thankful  for  a  mercy  not  small — there  are  things  one 
w^ould  much  rather  never  have  known.  What  sort  of  novel  would 
Mr.  Grote  have  written  ?  But  novelists  have  written  history,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray,  w'ho  contemplated  writing  it,  would  possibly  have 
succeeded.  We  say  possibly  ;  because  his  Lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges  and  on  the  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  do  not 
encourage  one  to  dispense  with  phrases  of  conjecture  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Tliat  George  Eliot  could  write  history  is  certain,  and  it 
wmuld  surprise  no  one  if  she  were  to  leave  some  really  monumental 
work  of  that  order  behind  her.  Bulwer-Lytton  did  w^ite  historv, 
and  not  unsuccessfullv.  So  did  the  author  of  “  Caleb  Williams 
and  “  St.  Leon.”  If  Defoe  could  not  have  succeeded  as  an  histo¬ 
rian,  it  w'ould  only  have  been  because  he  was  such  “  a  matter-of- 
lic  man”  (to  quote  Charles  Lamb’s  phrase),  that  he  could  never 
copy  straight  on.  ”  Is  that  all  ?”  asked  the  Scotcli  advocate,  wlien 
his  client  had  apparently  completed  his  statement  of  his  case — ”  Is 
that  all?”  And"  the  client  replied,  “On  ay,  man;  that’s  a’ the 
truth  ;  ye  maun  put  the  lees  till’t  yourself.”  It  is  to  be  ieared  that 
Defoe,  while  he  wnis  telling  his  true  historical  story,  would,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  have  added  “  lees  lill’t”  in  abundance. 
And  as  this  brings  us  up  to  a  point,  we  ma}^  as  well  stop  in  an 
enumeration  w’hich  might  easily  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite 
lengt  li. 

Let  a  man  tell  what  story  he  will,  he  is  sure  to  add  ‘‘  lees  lill’t,” 
though  unconsciously.  Lord  Macaulay  did  it  in  his  historical  and 
biographical  writings,  and  no  man  has  done  it  more  than  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle.  The  involuntary  false  touches  come  out  of  a  writer’s  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  But  it  is  not  here  that  we  arrive  at  the  essential  difference 
between  the  genius  of  the  novelist  and  that  of  the  histoiian.^  Even 
when  the  writer  is  fond  of  taking  an  liistoiical  basis  for  his  wmrk 
— ‘ike  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  example — his  manner  is  obviously 
different.  Nor  does  mere  excess  of  detail  or  picturesqueness  make 
all  the  difference.  It  lies  largely  in  XhQ  filling  up  and  in  the  pervad¬ 
ing  air  of  personal  intimacy  wdiich  belongs  to  the  novel,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  history.  You  are  supposed  to  know  how  the 
historian  came  by  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  makes  a  fancy  pic¬ 
ture  he  tells  you  so,  directly  or  indirectly.  Not  so  the  novelist. 
The  novelist  tells  you  with  impossible  minuteness  the  most  secret 
soliloquy  of  a  man’s  mind  ;  has  unrestrained  access  to  a  lady  s 
boudoir,  and  will  tell  you  all  she  did  there  at  a  given  time, 
though  the  door  was  locked  and  the  curtains  drawn.  From  end 
to  en^  of  his  story  he  does  not  give  you  his  authority,  and  you  are 
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not  expected  to  ask  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  that  would  destroy  the 
illusion.  The  whole  of  his  woik  consists  of  digested  and  trans¬ 
formed  experience  presented  to  you  under  anaiigemcnls  new  to 
himself.  It  is  all  true,  except  as  to  “  the  way  it  is  put,”  and  you 
feel  that  it  is  true— that  is,  if  the  work  be  good  of  the  kind  ;  but 
you  cannot  “  condescend  upon  particulars”  as  to  when  and  where 
it  all  happened.  Of  course,  we  are  now  taking  only  a  general 
view  of  the  matter — there  are  plenty  of  books  coming  under  the 
category  of  the  novel  which  are  more  or  less  historical  ;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  the  task  of  writing  a  work  of  fiction  avowedly  found¬ 
ed  on  fact  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 

It  is  upon  the  point  of  filling  up  that  we  easily  arrive  at  per- 
haps  the  most  obvious  difference  between  novel  and  liistory.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Napoleon  dined  ;  and  that  he  had  many  interest¬ 
ingly  painful  discussions  with  dosephine  before  putting  her  away. 
In  point  of  fact,  our  interest  in  Napoleon  was  so  great  that  the 
driest  and  least  expressive  of  historians  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
sonal  gossip  about  him,  and  in  proportion  as  we  come  to  feel  in¬ 
timate  with  a  personage  we  excuse  such  writing.  But  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  history,  if  the  scale  of  the  writing  be  large,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  and  we  are  sure  to  be  sensible  of  a  sort  of  jolt  or  jerk  in 
passing  from  one  passage  to  another,  unlesS  the  artist  be  one  of 
consummate  skill.  If  a  novelist  had  conceived  a  Napoleon,  and 
had  introduced  the  repudiation  of  Josephine  and  the  marriage  to 
Marie  Louise,  he  would  have  told  the  story  by  fixing  on  occasions 
and  scenes  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  filling  up  till  he  interesied 
us  ;  at  the  same  time  telling  the  story  in  the  most  complete  manner 
conceivable.  You  would  have  been  introduced,  perhaps,  to  the 
lady  and  the  Little  Corporal  taking  coffee  together — the  most  in¬ 
significant  and  domestic  scene  in  the  world — and  then  vou  would 
have  been  told  all  the  conversation  :  how  Napoleon  knit  his  brow 
at  a  particular  moment ;  how  Josephine  panted  with  suppressed 
anger  and  suppressed  affection,  but  put  her  hand  to  her  left  side 
and  kept  the  tears  down  ;  how  the  coffee  got  cold  ;  how  the  bread- 
and-butter  was  left  untasted  ;  or  how  one  little  slice  was  eaten  as 
a  feint.  Y'ou  would  have  had  as  much  of  the  humor  and  the 
pathos  as  the  novelist's  imagination  of  what  passed  (all  in  the  most 
minute  detail)  could  help  you  to  ;  and  by  the  time  you  got  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  you  would  find  you  had  passed  a  crisis  of  the 
story.  Anybody  who  has  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  but 
will  upon  this  hint  examine  the  structure  of  a  modern  novel,  will 
be  struck,  above  all  things,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  main 
Story  is  left  to  be  gathered  from  details  in  themselves  common¬ 
place.  “Jane  was  giddy  and  Alfred  was  iriitable  ;  they  had  a 
quarrel  and  parted  last  June.”  That  would  be  in  the  manner 
of  the  historian,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  but, 
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of  course,  the  novelist  would  fill  up  that  outline,  while  the  histo¬ 
rian  was  olT  and  away  to  something  else  v/ilh  which  the  quarrel 
between  Jane  and  Alfred  stood,  we  will  suppose,  in  some  large  re- 
lalion.  It  is  a  pleasant  exercise  to  analyze  a  good  novel  in  this 
way— to  take  the  chapteis  one  by  one,  and  note  what  they  arc 
made  of;  how  little  “incident”  and  how  much  story.  AVe  un¬ 
dertake  to  artirni  that  the  result  of  such  an  analysis  will  invariably 
be  a  surprise  to  the  reader — it  should,  of  course,  be  made  after  lie 
has  read  the  novel,  and  if  it  is  a  familiar  one,  so  much  the  better. 

But  let  us  listen  to  a  few  sentences  from  the  prelude  to  Mr. 
George  Meredith’s  last  novel,  “-The  Egoist.” 


“  The  world  is  possessed  of  a  certain  big  book,  the  biggest  book  on  earth  ;  that 
miglit  iTiclerd  be  called  the  Hook  of  Earth  ;  whose  title  is  the  Book  of  E^^oism, 
and  it  is  a  book  full  of  the  world’s  wisdom.  So  full  of  it,  and  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  is  this  book,  in  which  the  generation-;  have  written  ever  since  they  took  to 
writing,  that  to  be  ])rofltable  to  ns  the  book  needs  a  powerful  compression.  .  .  . 
The  r»‘aiistic  method  of  a  conscientious  transcription  of  all  the  visible,  and  a 
repetition  of  all  tht*  audible,  is  mainly  acfoiintable  for  our  present  branfulness, 
and  that  prolongation  of  the  vasty  and  the  noisy,  out  of  which,  as  from  an  nii- 
drained  fen,  stenms  the  malady  of  sameness,  (uir  modern  malady.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  malady,  whatever  may  be  the  cure,  or  the  cause.  We  droveJn  a  body  to  Sci¬ 
ence  the  other  day  for  an  antidote  ;  which  was  as  if  tired  pedestrians  should 
mount  the  engine-box  of  headlong  trains  ;  and  Science  introduced  us  to  our  o'er- 
hoary  ancestry— them  in  the  Oriental  posture;  whereupon  we  set  up  a  primeval 
chattering  to  i  ival  the  Amazon  forest  nieh  nightfall,  cured,  we  fancied.  And 
before  daybreak  our  disease  was  hanging  onto  us  again,  with  the  ex.'^ension  of  a 
tail.  We  had  it  fore  and  aft.  We  were  the  same,  and  animals  into  the  bargain. 
Tiiat  is  all  we  got  from  Science. 

‘•Art  is  the  specific.  .  .  .  In  Comedy  is  the  singular  .scene  of  charity  issuing 
out  of  di-^dain  under  the  stroke  of  honorable  laughter :  and  Ariel  reletntd  by 
Prospero's  wand  from  the  fetters  of  the  damned  nith  Sycorax.  And  this 
laughter  of  reason  refreshed  is  fioritVroiis,  like  the  magical  great  g.alc  of  the 
shitty  spring  deciding  for  summer.  You  hear  it  giving  the  delicate  spirit  his 
liberty.  Listen,  for  comparison,  to  an  unleav-nied  society  :  a  low  as  of  the 
udderful  cow  past  milking  hour  !  O  for  a  titled  ecclesiastic  to  curse,  to  excom¬ 
munication,  that  unholy  thing  !  So  far  an  enthusiast  perhaps  ;  but  he  should 
have  a  hearing. 

“  Concerning  pathos,  no  ship  can  now  set  sail  Avithoat  pathos,  and  wc  arc  not 
totally  deficient  of  pathos.” 


Mr.  George  Meredith  is  an  original  writer  of  fiction,  who  has 
never  quite  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  the  order  ;  indeed,  he  is  per¬ 
il  ips  more  of  a  poet,  specifically,  than  of  a  novelist,  and  above  all 
things  capable  of  being  a  Immorist  of  the  Shandean  school.  If 
that  novel  of  his  with  which,  for  convenience,  we  have  headed  cur 
list,  had  been  written  as  a  series  of  sketches  or  “  magic-lantern 
slides,”  to  use  Coleridge’s  phrase  concerning  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  it 
would  have  been  more  successful  ;  but  he  was  bound  down  to  the 
foims  of  the  novel  proper,  and  the  need  of  continuity  of  narration 
has  strained  the  genius  of  the  author  of  “  The  Shaving  cf  Shag- 
pat” — tliat  very  delightful  book.  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  modern  writer  of  fiction  better  entitled  than  he  is  to  express 
opiaion.s  like  those  Vvc  have  quoted.  At  all  events,  that  curious 
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passage  concerning  llie  Book  of  Earth,  which  is  “  full  of  the 
worhEs  wisdom,”  and  the  dictum  that  “  tlie  realistic  method  .  .  . 
is  mainly  accountable  for  our  present  branfulness”  and  ”  the  mod¬ 
ern  maladv^  of  sameness,”  should  be  considered,  though  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  may  be  too  small  in  compass  to  take  them  in.  Defer¬ 
ring  that,  however,  we  will  glance  at  the  more  recent  fortunes  of 
the  novel,  especially  with  regard  to  the  ‘‘  religious  classes.” 

Even  lately — within  a  mouth  or  two — we  have  had  intelligent 
men  condemning  novels  as  worthless,  not  to  say  miscliievous  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  surely  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  ago  since 
the  Archbishop  of  York  caused  some  surprise  and  a  little  down¬ 
right  wonder  by  admitting  in  some  public  address  of  his  that  there 
were  novels  wdiicli  might  be  read  without  harm,  and  indeed  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  The  word  ”  evangelical  ”  has,  like  many 
other  words,  been  very  much  clipped  as  to  its  ordinary  meaning, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Thomson  w^ould  claim  it  as  a 
descriptive  adjective  or  not ;  but  it  is  more  than  safe  to  say  that 
among  evangelical  people  in  the  old  sense  the  novel  has  not  yet 
been  naturalized,  and  never  can  be  without  a  breach  of  logical 
propriet3\  Nevertheless,  novels  go  every  where  nowadays,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  a  few  very  ”  close  circles.  The  number  of 
evangelical  readers — using  the  word  in  its  old  narrow  sense — is 
larger  than  ever  ;  but  the  increase  has  been  chiefly  among  the  un¬ 
educated  classes.  These,  we  need  not  say,  have  multiplied  enor¬ 
mously,  and  among  them  there  is  no  intentional  or  conscious  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  old  sti  ait-laced  notions  of  what  is  good  for  ”  saints” 
to  read.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  practice  ;  but 
the  theory  is  the  same  ;  the  formal  teaching  is  the  same  ;  and  when 
the  law  is  laid  down  it  is  laid  down  in  the  old  terms — exacll3% 
fully,  and  ■without  abatement.  As  it  happens,  the  questions  thus 
arising  lie  at  the  root  of  some  that  strongly  interest  us  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  though  we  cannot  here  push  them  to  their  limits,  we 
cannot  possibly  omit  them. 

It  is  not  more  than  thirty  j^ears — it  is  not  twenty  years — since  the 
condemnation  of  the  novel,  in  what  were  known  as  the  ”  religious 
circles,”  was  absolute  and  unreserved.  How  the  change  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  sentiment  (wc  are  careful  not  to  use  the  word  opinion) 
came  about  is  another  matter  ;  one  that  w'ill  fall  to  be  consideretl 
by  us  almost  immediately.  But  we  might  almost  sa}^  that  it 
was  brought  about  surreptitiously — that  the  New  Fiction,  so 
different  from  the  Old,  mude  good  its  footing  in  the  teeth  of 
reasons  which  remained  the  same,  and  were  felt  to  remain 
the  same.  In  plain  ■words,  the  majority  of  the  strictly-so- 
defined  religious  public  have,  in  admitting  the  novel,  ”  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge”  (as  they  would  say).  We  have,  in 
truth,  one  more  episode  of  a  verv^  old  story.  Wrong  opinions  (we 
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are,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  okl  religious  judirmcnt  against 
novels  vras  wrong)  rarely  giro  way,  so  far  as  llic  mullitucle  are  con¬ 
cerned,  btdorc  right  i-easoii  ;  they  are  gradually  weakened  h}' the 
force  of  circumstance  ;  then  a  new  lone  of  sentiment  groAvs  up  by 
degrees,  rises  “like  an  exhalation,”  and  intluences  conduct  ;  hut 
it  is  long  before  it  consolidates  or  takes  decided  shape,  so  that  the 
new  opinion  may  adopt  it  as  a  garment  or  a  shell.  The  subject  is 
so  curious  as  well  to  deserve  treatment  in  some  detail,  however 
biief. 


TIiCTe  is  a  well-knowm  work  for  students,  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  divine,  which  had  an  immense  circulation  in  tliis  country  a 
generation  ago,  and  is  still  largely  read.  It  contains  some  admi¬ 
rably  wise  counsel,  and  not  a  little  really  powerful  writing.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  work  was  edited  by  no  less  respectable  an  authority 
than  “the  t^ev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
PauTs,  and  Yicar  of  St.  Pancras,”  a  writer  'who  had,  in  his  day, 
some  repute  as  a  poet  among  readers  who  were  not  exacting  in  the 
mailer  of  verse  ;  some  of  liis  poems,  such  as  “  A  Father’s  Grief,  “ 
“  A  Daughter’s  Grief, ”  are  still_prized  for  the  purposes  of  the 
popular  selections  in  use  among  mildly  serious  readers.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  for  an  obvious  reason  :  Mr.  Dale  was  a  man  of  taste  ;  he 
was  supposed,  like  Mr.  Melvill  (for  example),  to  have  a  peculiarly 
inteliectnal  class  of  hearers,  and  his  readers  were  of  about  the 
same  order  and  rank  as  those  of  Dr.  Croly  and  L.  E.  L.  He 
might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  to  append  a  foot-note  if  he 
felt  that  what  the  American  divine  said  about  works  of  fiction  was 
absurd,  or  even  very  wide  of  the  mark.  But  he  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  the  young  English  student  is  left  to  make  the  bes't  he 
can  of  despicable  trash,  such  as  'we  are  now  going  to  abbreviate. 
The  general  topic  of  the  author  is  poetry  and  fiction  : 


shall  be  said  of  snrh  works  as  ihose  of  Byron  ?  Can  we  not  learn 
thinp  from  him  which  cannot  be  learned  elsewhere  ?’  I  reply,  yes,  jnsr  as  you 
would  learn,  while  treading  the  burning  Ifiva,  what  could  not  be  learned  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  Would  you  thauk  a  man  f(»r  fitting  up  your  study,  and  adorning 
it  with  much  that  is  beautiful  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  be  filled  it  with  ima.ges 
f?nd  ghosts  of  the  most  di-gustiiig  and  awful  descript’on,  which  were  to  abide 
there,  and  be  continually  dancing  around  you  all  your  life  ?  Is  he  a  benefactor 
to  his  sp  cies,  who,  here  and  there,  throws  out  a  beautiful  thought  or  a  poetic 
image  :  but  as  you  stoop  to  piciv  it  up,  chains  upon  you  a  putrid  carcass,  which 
you  can  never  throw  off?  1  believe  a  single  page  may  be  selected  from  Lord 
Byron’s  works,  which  has  done  more  hurt  to  tlie  mind  and  the  heart  f)f  the  young 
than  all  his  writings  have  ever  done  good  :  but  he  will  quickly  pass  from  notice, 
and  i.s  doomed  to  be  exiled  from  the  libraries  of  all  virtuous  men.  It  is  a  blessing 
to  the  world  that  what  is  putrid  must  soon  pass  away.  The  carcass  hung  in 
chains  will  be  gazed  at  for  a  short  lime  in  horror  ;  but  men  will  soon  turn  their 
eyes  away,  and  remove  even  the  gallows  on  which  it  swung.” 


Kow  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  imagined  that  this  verdict 
concerniDg  Byron  is  one  that  would  be  considered  out  of  date  in 
circles  which  are  the  immediate  successors,  at  this  moment,  of  such 
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circles  as  those  which  welcomed  invective  like  the  above.  And 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  verdict  coucerning  the  novel  proper 
(as  distinguished  from  stories  in  verse  like  Byron’s).  Let  it  be 
noticed  that  Scott  is  inculpated  : 

“‘But,’’  say  yon,  ‘  has  my  auilior  ever  read  Byron  and  Moore,  Ilnme  and 
Paine,  Scott.  Bulwer,  and  Cooper T  Yes,  he  has  read  them  all  with  too  much 
care.  He  knows  every  rock  and  every  quicksand  ;  and  he  solemnly  declares  to 
you  that  the  only  good  which  he  is  conscious  of  ever  having  received  from  them 
IS  a  deep  impression  that  men  who  possess  talents  of  such  compass  and  power, 
and  so  perverted  in  their  application,  must  meet  the  day  of  judgment  under  a 
rcsponsihility  which  would  be  cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of  a  world.  .  .  . 
When  you  have  read  and  digested  all  that  is  really  valuable— and  that  is  com¬ 
prised  in  what  describes  the  history  of  man  in  all  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
actually  been  placed— then  betake  yourself  to  works  of  imagination.  ‘  But  can 
you  not,  in  works  of  fiction,  have  the  powers  of  the  imagination  enlarged,  and 
llie  mind  taught  to  soar?’  Perhaps  so— but  the  Lectures  of  Chalmers  on 
Astronomy  will  do  this  to  a  degree  far  beyond  all  that  the  pen  of  fiction  can  do. 

‘  Will  they  not  give  you  a  command  of  words  and  of  lan^^uage  which  shall  be 
full,  and  chaste,  and  strong  ?’  Perhaps  so— but  if  that  is  ^^mat  you  wish,  read  the 
works  of  Edmund  Burke.” 

The  question  raised  with  regard  to  the  comparative  effects  of 
different  portions  of  the  work  of  a  mind  of  the  size  and  splendor 
of  Byron’s  is  almost  ludicrous  ;  but  we  allow  it  to  be  tlius  stated, 
as  it  opens  in  a  convenient  way  a  question  which  lies,  otherwise, 
in  our  path.  The  author  of  the  book,  however,  is  conscious  that 
it  is  over  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  the  main  battle  will  be  fought,  and 
he  certainly  does  not  flinch  from  flinging  his  torch  on  to  the  pile 
at  which  the  auto-da-fe  is  to  take  place  : 

“  The  question  in  regard  to  works  of  fiction  usually  has  a  definite  relation  to 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  because  the  irpigician  can  raise  mightier 
spirits  than  other  magicians,  is  lie,  therefore,  the  less  to'be  feared  ?  No.  While 
1  have  confessed  that  I  have  read  him — read  him  entire— in  order  to  show  that  I 
speak  from  experience,  I  cannot  but  say  that  it  would  give  me  the  keenest  pain 
to  believe  that  my  example  would  be  quoted,  small  as  is  its  influence,  after  I  am 
in  the  grave,  without  this  solemn  protest  accompanying  it.” 

Xow  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  the  ‘‘  solemn  pro¬ 
test”  are  that  it  will  be  found  ”  at  the  day  of  judgment  that  the 
responsibility  under  which”  a  writer  like  Scott  (who  is  incrimi¬ 
nated  by  name  iu  the  very  passage  in  question)  labors,  for  having 
written  novels,  “would-be  cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of  a 
world.  ’  ’ 

In  writing  of  this  order,  which  still  represents  the  opinions  of 
large  masses  of  serious  people,  we  come  across  Ihe  proper  and  nat¬ 
ural  contrast  with  the  view  suggested  by  ihe  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Meredith’s  new  novel.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  adverse 
criticism  just  quoted  there  is,  iu  the  first  place,  an  utter  blindness 
to  any  kind  of  literary  influence  except  that  of  the  didactic  kind  : 
Byron  and  Hume  wrote  things  which  were  veiy  wu’ong,  things  ad¬ 
verse  to  just  impressions  on  the  most  solemn  subjects  ;  therefore 
their  writings  must  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  Of  the 
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value  of  poetry  like  Byron’s  in  communicatiu"  impulse  to  the 
mind,  in  givinjr  a  sense  of  largeness  to  life,  and  in  snggesling  in¬ 
numerable  by-patbs  which  lead  to  notJiing  but  what  is (un  the  nioi^ 
recent  and  liberal  hypothesis)  good,  theie  is  no  sense  whatever. 
The  same  as  to  Hume,  The  real  tnith  is  that  a  moderately  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  Hume’s  adraissiens  and  collateral  sallies  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  moral  tonics.  Becali  that  jeu  cVef^prit  in 

wdjich  he  goes  out  of  his  w  ay  *  to  emphasize  the  inoial  aberrations 
of  dilferent  men  and  different  races,  and  the  different  vei diets 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  same  act  in  different  ages— recall 
that  very  disagreeable  essay,  and  do  not  forget  tlie  conclusion. 
Hume  ends  with  an  enumeiation  of  the  particulars  in  which  men 
called  good  have  in  all  ages  agreed,  and  this  candid  clcse  undoes 
the  mischief  of  w'hat  goes  before.  “Behold,  thou  Ijast  blessed 
them  altogether.'”  So  far  is  pretty  clear,  and  wx*  arc  sure  of  liav- 
ing  carried  moderately  inteliigeut  and  liberal  readers  a  good  pait  of 
the  v;8Ly  with  us. 

But  this  does  not  touch,  except  remotely,  wdiat  most  concerns  us. 
It  sliows,  indeed,  a  siaitling  insensibility  to  the  value  of  the  xjiclciial 
or  dramatic  manner  of  teaching,  asopposed  (in  literary  form)  to  the 
didactic.  But  that  is  not  all.  When  we  come  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  we 
are  fairly  fiungbackward  unless  wxcan,  by  habit,  by  instinct,  or  by 
reflection,  take  the  unfortunate  critic’s  point  of  view.  One  wmuld 
think,  uoiwulhstanding  Scott’s  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  the 
Covenanters,  it  must  have  required  authoritative  supeinalural  illu¬ 
mination  to  entitle  a  critic  to  lay  it  down  that  the  guilt  incurred  by 
the  author  of  “  Ivanhoe,”  “  Marmion,”  “  Waverley,”  would  he 
“cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of  a  world.”  At  first  sight  it 
would  "seem  absolutely  impossible  that  any  human  being  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mould  could  receive  one  drop  of  poison  from  books  like 
Scott’s,  unless  he  wxnt  very  far  afield  to  gather  the  plant,  and  then 
spent  a  good  deal  of  semi-diabolical  labor  in  distilling  the  venom. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  highest  secular  standpoint,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  say  that  no  human  being  had  ever  helped  others  to 
such  a  large  amount  of  innocent  pleasure  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
tiiat  his  novels  would  be  cheaply  acquired  at  the  price  of  a  wxrld. 
But  the  matter  cannot  quite  slop  here  ;  for  we  have  at  hand  a  lec¬ 
ture,  by  an  educated  English  divine,  and  of  later  date  still,  in 
wfliich  the  lecturer  uses  language  about  wxrks  of  fiction  quite  as 
bad  as  any  that  we  have  quoted,  and  goes  on  to  depreciate  the 
character  and  brains  of  Scott,  Fielding,  and  others.  They  had 
“  no  particular  pretension  to  high  menial  powxr.”  Godwin’s  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities  are  disposed  of  by  the  remark,  that  he  “  made 
but  an  indifferent  Dissentinir  minister” — a  new  crux  for  genius. 


*  “  A  "  begiiining.  friend  Palamf  di 
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It  is  a  very  shocking  thing  that  anybody  should  have  read  the  story 
of  Jeanie  Deans  in  Scott,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  life  of  — Marl- 
bornugli  !  or  have  read  “  Tom  Jones,”  and  yet  be  ”  ignorant  of 
the  real  Jojieses^  (sic),  the  true  and  lasting  ornaments  of  our  coun¬ 
try.”  This  reverend  critic  then  assures  us  that  ”  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion”  are  “morally  unhealthy,”  and  suppoits  this  by  reminding 
us  that  “  Defoe  was  a  bankrupt,  and  had  been  twice  in  Newgate,” 
and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  “  placed  in  painful  circumstances.” 
Lastly,  lest  we  should  draw  any  inference  in  favor  of  fiction  from 
the  innocent  tenderness  of  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  we  are  told 
that  Goldsmith’s  ‘‘  mode  of  life  and  thoughts  ichile  writing  it 
brought  him  into  distress.”  We  are  not  exaggerating— the  words 
are  before  us.  The  argument,  of  course,  stands  thus  :  Goldsmith 
was  evidently  unable  to  write  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  without 
fallinsr  into  vice,  such  is  the  influence  of  fiction  on  its  producer, 
and  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  upon  the  reader  its  influence 
will  1)0  similar. 

iSTow  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  all  this  is  antiquated. 
For  to  begin  with,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  though  it  is  much 
more  shame-faced  in  its  policy  than  it  used  to  be.  Wlien  writers 
such  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Miss  Yonge,  and  George  3IacDonald 
have  written  novels,  which  have  been  read  and  relished  by  millions 
of  good  and  pure  souls  within  distinctly  sectarian  iuclosures— when 
such  books  awaken  all  but  universal  shouts  of  delight  and  gratitude 
— when  that  is  the  case,  common  love  of  approbation  (which  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  strong  in  a  certain  order  of  mind)  makes  certain  people 
hold  their  tongues.  They  do  not  want  to  be  laughed  at,  that  is  all 
— but  their  (more  or  less)  secret  opinions  remain  unaltered  ;  the 
judgment  condemning  works  of  fiction  is  held  as  extensively  as 
ever  among  the  serious  classes  now  incriminated  ;  and — here  we 
have  prepared  a  surprise  for  some — we  will  do  them  more  justice 
than  they,  by  their  shame-faced  reticence,  do  themselves,  and  will 
boldly  repeat  that  if  the  logic  of  their  creed  is  the  same  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  fiction  ought  to  stand.  Robert  Hall  has  left  it  on  rec¬ 
ord  that  no  writings  ever  did  him  so  much  harm  as  those  of  Maria 
Edgew'orth  :  f 

“In  point  of  tendency,  I  should  class  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  among  the 
most  irreligious  I  ever  read.  Not  from  any  desire  she  evinces  to  do  mischief,  or 
to  unsettle  the  mind,  like  some  of  the  insidious  infidels  of  the  last  century  ; 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  attack  she  makes  upon  religion,  as  from  a  universal 
and  studied  omission  of  the  subject.  In  her  writings  a  very  hivh  strain  of 
morality  is  assumed,  she  delineates  the  most  virluons  characters,  and  represents 
them  in  the  most  affecting  circum-tances  of  life— in  sickness,  in  distress,  even 
in  the  immed.ate  prospect  of  eternity,  and  finally  sends  them  off  the  stage  with 


*  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  William  Jones. 

t  “  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Hall,  M.A."  6  vols,,  vol.  i.  p.  1T4. 
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their  virtue  imsiillied— and  all  this  without  the  remotestalliision  to  Christianity 
the  only  true  reiiaion.  Thus,  she  does  not  attack  religion,  or  inveigh  against 
it,  but  makes  it  appear  unnecessary,  by  exhibiting  perfect  virtue  withor.t  it. 
Ko  works  ever  produced  so  had  an  effect  on  iny  own  mind  as  hors.  I  did  not 
expect  any  irreligion  there  ;  I  was  off  my  guard,  their  morat  charact-  r  beguiled 
me,  I  read  volume  after  volume  with  eagerness,  and  the  evil  effect  of  mem  I 
experienced  ior  weeks.'' 


Now  here  we  have  the  whole  case  in  little— the  whole  case,  we 
mean,  as  to  one  of  its  most  serious  elements.  Robert  Hall  was 
bound  hy  his  creed  (wdiich  was,  however,  liberal)  to  Imd  fiction  ob¬ 
jectionable  unless  it  was  written  with  a  certain  dominating  pur¬ 
pose.  And  so  are  those  who,  no^vadays,  hold  a  creed  resembling 
his.  They  may  and  do  dodge  the  obligation  ;  they  cannot  destroy 
it.  The  whole  “  situation”  in  this  particular  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
sincere. 

But  Robert  Hall  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  or  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  own  mind  in  this  matter.  What  he  felt — what  he 
thought  was  so  mischievous  (and  what,  unless  he  had  altered  his 
belief,  really  was  mischievous  to  him)  was  not  so  much  the  absence 
of  any  element  of  positive  Christianity  as  the  diffused,  interpene¬ 
trating,  unconquerable  delight  of  the  novelist  in  life  as  it  is,  and 
the  presence  of  moral  elements  for  which  there  was  no  room 
under  shelter  of  his  beliefs — for  example,  love,  as  understood 
among  us  of  the  Western  nations — a  thing  of  which  there  is  not 
a  germ  in  the  Semitic  mind,  or  a  hint  in'the  Old  and  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment.  How  it  was  the  more  or  less  impassioned,  but  always  direct, 
delight  in  life  and  this  world,  without'  reference  to  any  positive 
Christian  institute  or  dogma,  which  was  at  the  bottom"  of  it  all, 
and  spoiled  3Ir.  Hall’s  religious  life  for  weeks  :  and  it  is  this  de¬ 
light  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  good  poetry  or  fiction. 
Write  fiction  on  any  other  plan,  and  nobody  will  read  it.  The 
literary  artist  in  this  kind  turns  over  the  pages  of  what  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  calls  the  “  Book  of  Earth” — which  is  also,  as  he  says,  the 
“  Book  of  Egoism” — and  he  finds  it  full,  not  onlj^  of  ”  wisdom’^ 
but  of  delight.  And  poor  Mr.  Hall — his  tortured  organs  crammed 
with  sharp-pointed  calculi — found  that  even  as  little  as  he  got  of  it 
in  Miss  Edgeworth  (who  is,  however,  full  of  animal  spirits)  took 
the  savor  out  of  his  closet  and  pulpit  exercises  for  ”  weeks.” 

How  here  we  impinge,  end  on,  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions,  and  from  its  chaiacter  necessarily  the  foremost  of  the 
questions  suggested  by  (he  relation  of  the  Hew  Fiction  to  the  ]\loral 
and  Spiritual  Culture  of  the  age.  It  would  recur  again  and  again 
in  dealing  with  novelists  like  Kingsley,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot,  not  to  mention  others.  The  startling  point  in  the  case  is 
that  so  much  of  our  fiction  has  lost  the  healthy  simplicity  of  Scott 
and  his  school,  and  is  as  much  occupied,  though  in  a  sn.ibaudihn\ 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  daily  life  as  even  a  Robert  Hall 
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could  be  with  “  the  corniption  of  the  human  heart”  and  the 

cries  of  the  perishing  cicature.”  ,  , 

It  is  the  fashion  to  try  to  trace  things  to  remote  origins,  and 
show  more  or  less  plausibly  how  complex  products  have  been 
evolved  from  beginnings  held  for  simple — we  say  held  for  simple, 
because  the  egg  is  in  reality  as  complex  as  the  chick  ;  and,  as  Dog¬ 
berry  said,  ”  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so”  before  long.  What, 
however,  if  we  follow  the  fashion,  may  we  suppose  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  deliberately  composed  fiction  among  human  be" 
ings?"^  Reserving  that  point  for  future  consideration,  avc  may 
pa^se  upon  the  one  which  has  been  already  raised,  bemuse  it  is,  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  subject,  vital.  If  a  man  maintains  not  only 
that  man  is  imperfect,  but  that  he  is  corrupt  and,  without  super¬ 
natural  aid  connecting  itself  with  certain  beliefs,  incapable  of  good, 
then  he  must  feel  that  to  him  the  fountains  of  art,  m  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise,  are  scaled.  But  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
the  essential  logic  of  such  an  opinion  as  that,  it  is  plain  that  poetiy 
and  fiction  have  in  all  ages  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against 
it,  and  that  the  victory  seems  more  and  more  to  lean  to  their  side. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  zeii-geint  does  not  argue  it 
is  in  the  air,  and  it  conquers  by  inconsistencies.  However,  we 
cannot  now  follow  up  this,  or  trace  the  history  of  story  telling,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  from  Jotham’s  parable  down  to  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  Book  of  Egoism. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  critics  of  the  old-fashioned  school  wlio 
have  condemned  novels  and  romances  have  been  anxious  to  explain 
that  they  do  not  extend  their  condemnation  to  books  like  the 
‘‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  or  stories  carefully  written  in  order  to  in¬ 
culcate  religious  truths,  or  moral  truths  set  in  organic  relation  to 
religious  truths.  It  is  true  they  have  always  been  very  jealoiH  in 
admitting  stories  of  actual  life  to  any  position  of  even  qualified 
honor,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  what  they  would 
call  the  sal  evangelicum  mto  such  stories,  and  also  because  to  tell  a 
story  of  natural  human  feeling  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  slip¬ 
pery  work — the  ‘‘  interest”  being  apt  to  slide,  under  the  work¬ 
man’s  very  eye,  into  paths  held  to  be  dangerous.  But  of  course 
it  would  never  do  to  condemn  simple  parables,  or  even  complicaled 
parables,  or  narratives  as  inartificial  and  as  little  discursive  as  those 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  Job.  This  would  land  them  in  an 
obvious  difficulty.  The  great  crux  with  them  is  always  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  between  man  and  woman.  In  the  first  place,  paint  it 
as  he  will,  the  artist  is  sure  to  get  too  much  color  on  the  canvas — 
for  their  taste.  In  the  second  place,  they  arc  vaguely  inlluenced 
by  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  love,  as  understood  amoiyg  the 
Westerns,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  When  the  description 
of  love  is  carried  to  the  height  which  is  necessary  to  make  it  in- 
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^  two  evils, 

riio  tirst  they  see  clearly  and  constantly  point  out — namelv  that 

T)  ’  ot^cupies  too  large  a  space  in  the*' heart. 

The  second  they  do  not  see  clearly,  but  they  feel  it — and  they  llinch 

JT^eirthW^'  which  attribute  so  much  exalting  power  to 

an  earthly  passion  :  the  good  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
or  a  subordinated  hgure  like  the  wife  sketched  by  St  Paul  does 
not  show  very  congruously  with  woman  as  the  insoirer  and  regen¬ 
erator  of  the  man  ;  a  being  seen  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  divine  lus- 
tre  and  utterly  alien  m  conception  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
Fathers  or  the  Apostles.  Governor  Winthrop’s  wife  writes 
to  her  husband—  ‘  I  love  thee,  first,  because  thou  lovest  Christ  •’" 
but  toe  good  man  w^ould  have  been  very  much  hurt  if  he  had  be- 
iieveciher  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  everlasting  difficulty  as  to  the 
poetic,  or  thoroughly  ‘‘human,”  novel,  regarded  from  what  we 
have  (without  committing  any  one)  agreed  to  call  the  ‘‘ cvanaeli- 
cal^  point  of  view^  A  novel  may  contain  no  vice,  or  other  w’rong- 
domg:  or  it  may  treat  the  wrong-doing  with  the  most  orthodox 
severity,  and  yet  the  work  ma}^  be  obnoxious  to  criticism  of  the 
kind  now  contemplated.  Hawihorne’s  ‘‘  Scarlet  Letter”  is  a  case 
in  point.  True,  Hawthorne  makes  it  plain  here  and  there  that  he 
did  not  understand  Puritanism  after  all  ;  but  Cotton  Mather  him- 
selr,  or  a  grimmer  than  lie,  might  be  satisfied  with  the  climax  — 
die  scene  m  wide  h  the  minister  dies  on  the  scaffold.  Heverlhc- 
Ip,  tue  predominant  influence  of  the  story  is  Xaturalislic,  and  it 
does  imt  rpuire  a  ver?/  subtle  intellect  to  gather  doubtful  oracles 
trom  It.  External  nature  and  liuman  nature  are  both  handled  with 
UiQ  %i^Patheiicpuch  of  the  artist,  not  with  that  of  the  moralist, 
llio  Le\.  JVir.^  \v  ilson  would  have  turncti  sourly  aw^a^^  from  the 
last  chapter,  m  which  it  is  suggested  that  ‘‘anew  truth”  will 
some  day  be  revealed,”  in  order  to  place  certain  matters  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  ‘‘Lew  truth ‘?  new  truth?  ^Yhy 
what  new  truth  can  there  be  in  such  a  case  ?”  he  would  have  said! 

iMy  unlearned  and  unregenerate  hrolher,  you  have  given  your 
mip  too  much  to  ballads  and  plaj'-books.  Learn  the  lesson  of 
seit-abasement,  and  be  not  wise  above  that  which  is  written.” 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  literature  of  any  given  cr 
given  branch  of  literature  assumes  a  iiew  color  is  sometimes 
\eiy  obscuic,  but  now  and  then  it  is  amusingly  obvious.  Man}'’ 
leasons  ha\e  been  assigned  for  Queen  Elizabeiii’s  remaining  un- 
mariied.  If  one  of  them  were  proved  to  be  true  (which  is  not 
possible),  then  it  w^ouid  fclluw  that  very  much  of  the  poetic  and 
romantic  iiterature  of  her  age  and  Milton’s  received  a  peculiar 
tinge  from  facts  which  had  no  moie  to  do  wdth  literature  or  morals 
than  the  shape  of  Cleopatra’s  nose.  As  it  happens,  we  can  trace 
the  lact  that  in  Gur  own  time  the  religious  classes  (with  large  ex- 
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ceptions)  read  novels  extensivoly  and  wilboiit  scruple  lo  immediate 
causes  Avliich  lie  upon  the  surface.*  We  are  not  now  takin;^  the 
larger  or  deeper  view  of  the  matter— we  are  nf)t  going  to  pa-.ise 
upon  the  qnesliv')ii  of  the  iiitluence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss 
Austen  in  breaking  fresh  ground  among  that  large  class  of  serious 
readers  who  take  wliat  might  be  roughly  described  as  the  ordinary 
old-fashioned  Church  of  England  view  of  leligicn,  nor  upon  the 
influence  in  fostering  latent  naturalistic  tendencies  whiclt  Avas  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  revival  of  the  old  ballad  literature  :  the  Avritings  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  the  cultivation  of  German.  The 
last,  however,  has  had  more  to  do  aaoiIi  it  than  AAmuld  at  ilrst  sight 
be  supposed-  The  childlike  poetic  naturalism  of  German  romance 
and  poetry  stole  upon  the  mind  before  there  Avaslime  to  think  Iioav 
Naturalism  in  art  stood  related  to  hard-and-fast  literalism  of  creed 
— and  the  waters  were  out  before  any  one  knew  it.  The  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  stories  like  Fouque’s  and  ballads  like  Uhland’s  Avas  con¬ 
fined,  of  course,  to  a  few  minds.  But  these  Avere  minds  that  could 
be  swiftly  kindled,  and  that  Averc  sure  to  pass  on  the  torch.  ^  IIoaa^- 
ever,  to  pass  from  such  generalities,  it  may  plausibly  be  said  that 
writers  like  Miss  Yonge,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Dinah  Miilock 
(Mrs.  Craik)  were  the  foremost  among  those  who  led  IhcAvay  to 
the  new  state  of  things.  So  far  as  avc  know,  Mr.  King  ley  was 
the  only  one  who  avoAvedly  took  up  Naturalistic-poetic  ground  as 


be  thought  of  his  policy  or  his  arguments.  “  It  may  seem  para¬ 
doxical,  yet  it  is  hardly  hazardous,  to  say  that  the  Maurice  theology 
owes  its  power  not  less  to  its  indulgnuce  than  to  its  correction  of 
the  pautlieistic  tendency  of  the  age.  It  ansAvers  the  demand  of 
every  ideal  philosophy  and  every  poetic  soul  for  an  indwell  ng  Di¬ 
vine  presence,  living  and  acting  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  and 
the  good  of  human  heails.’'  These  sentences  of  Dr.  Martineau’s 
are  aimed  at  the  influence  of  tli<i  Maurice  dogma  upon  the  practi¬ 
cal  religions  “  benevolence”  of  the  age,  but  they  apply  Aviih  even 
more  obvious  weight  to  the  question  of  the  relation  belAvecn  poetic 
literature  and  the  old  stiff  orth()dL)X3^  And  ht,*rc,  once  more,  the 
minds  impregnated  by  Maurice  and  his  school  Avere  themselves 
propagators,  and  Avhat  one  man  like  Dr.  George  ^lacdonald  ac¬ 
quired  he  passed  on  to  thousands.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine 
to  what  extent,  if  any.  Dr.  MacDonald  Avas  at  an}'  time  indebted 
lo  the  elder  prophet  ;  but  the  reader  may  find  in  the  former’s  poem 
of  ‘‘  Tlie  Disciple”  a  fragmentary  statement  of  the  case  as  Ave  have 
put  it,  aud  Dr.  MacDonald’s  solution.  Now,  Dr.  ^lacDonald,  like 
Kingsley,  has  Avritten  no  novel  without  distinctly  Christian  as¬ 
sumptions.  But  to  a  reader  within  the  Christian  precincts  there  is 
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no  great  harshness  in  the  transition  from,  say,  “  Robert  Falconer’* 
lo  a  story  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ;  from  3trs.  Olipbant  it  is  easy  to  pass 
to  31  r.  Trollope  ;  and  from  him  lo  Mr.  Blackmcrc  or  3Ir.  Charles 
Reade. 

In  lids  scale  I  have  left  out  3Irs.  Gaskell,  but  her  inlluence  in 
making  novels  acceptable  reading  in  certain  circles  has  been  incal¬ 
culable.  It  was  not  on  account  of  an}’  poetic  naturalism  that  her 
“  Ruth”  was  ever  shut  out.  But  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  one  of  three 
very  notable  novelists  whose  early  training  lay  within  Puritan  or 
quasi  Puritan  boundaries.  7’lie  other  two  are  3Irs.  Beecher  Stowe 
and  George  Eliot.  Both  these  writers  had  the  command  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dialect  (not  to  say  more)  which  gave  them  the  entry  into 
“  evangelical  ”  circles  at  once.  There  are  thousands  of  such  cir¬ 
cles  where  “  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story,”  and  much  more  ‘‘Adam 
Bede,”  would  meet  a  doubtful  welcome  ;  but  none  where  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  or  ”  The  ^Minister’s  "Wooing”  would  not  take  the 
readers  by  storm.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  note  the 
prominence  which  the  question  of  Poetic  Naturalism  and  Puritan¬ 
ism  assumes  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  earlier  novels.  Pier  own  mind  was 
evidently  much  ”  exercised  ”  upon  it. 

The  end  of  it  is  that,  nowadays,  nearly  everybody  reads  a  story 
of  some  kind.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  avowedly  religious  peri¬ 
odicals,  in  which  a  stoiy^  is  at  all  possible,  take  care  to  have  one 
running  from  number  to  number.  True,  the  human  interest” 
in  these  tales  is  never  strong,  nor  is  the  humor  ;  and  tiie  range  of 
allusions  is  narrow.  In  other  words,  vre  find  the  old  antagonism 
still  present — when  we  look  closely.  But  the  general  reader  does 
not  look  closely,  and  the  very  thinnest  of  such  narratives  approx¬ 
imates  more  closely  to  the  character  of  the  novel  proper  than, 
say,  Legh  Richmond’s  ‘‘Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  or  Plannah 
ZMore’s  “  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.” 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  extended  acceptance  of  the  novel 
in  our  own  day  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  fiction  is  no  longer 
the  indecent  thing  it  once  was.  But  this,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  refers 
us  back  to  the  larger  question  of  Poetic  Naturalism  as  against  dog¬ 
matic  literalism  ;  for  the  purification  of  fiction  has  gone  on  hand- 
in-hand  with  certain  wide  improvements  and  greater  freedom  of 
construction  as  to  what  may  be  good  to  read.  We  might  here 
recall  the  outcry  made  in  certain  circles  about  “  Jane  Eyre,”  and 
later  about  “  Ruth.”  But  it  is  undoubtedlv  true  that  within  the 
boundaries  of  literature  proper  there  is  little  fiction  that  is  oiien- 
sive.  Indeed,  too  much  stress — or  at  least  stress  of  the  wrong 
kind — has  been  laid  upon  the  presence  in  recent  literature  of  what 
might  be  called  the’  luxurious-wanton  novel.  The  importance  of 
this  product  has  been  overrated,  and  certainly  its  real  significance 
has  not  been  shown  or  hinted  at.  The  exaggeration  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  There  is  a  considerable  class 
of  leading-aiticlc  writers  and  reviewers  who  aie,  naturally  enough, 
on  the  look-out  for  exciting  topics,  and  fond  of  exhibiting  thei'* 
parts  of  speech.  It  is  from  tliese  gentlemen  that  we  get  tliose 
amazingly  indignant  criticisms  of  a  certain  class  of  novels,  which 
ring  snlalse.  The  object  with  which  the  articles  are  produced  is, 
in  too  many  cases,  worse  than  that  with  which  the  stories  are  writ¬ 
ten.  The  latter  are  often  the  work  of  inexperienced  writers, 
women  in  particular,  who  have  got  into  a  fume  about  they  know 
not  what,  and  who  really  mean  no  harm.  The  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  know  very  well  what  they  are  about  ;  their  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  is  ai*titicial  lather;  their  object  is  to  produce  a  “spicy” 
paper,  which,  under  cover  of  zeal  for  purity,  shall  be  full  of  im¬ 
pure  suggestion.  So  much  for  one  class  of  journalists  who  make 
capital  out  of  such  novels.  But  there  is  another  and  a  still  larger 
class,  made  up  of  half-sincere  social  critics,  usually  young.  These 
gentlemen  (for  lady  reviewers  seldom  get  into  an  indecorous  passion 
of  decorum)  are  generally  on  the  right  side,  •so  far  as  intention 
goes,  but  they  make  mountains  out  of  molehills.  When  you  go  to 
the  pour  abused  novel  itself  you  find,  probably,  that  the  harm  in 
it  is  of  a  kind  or  a  size  which  would  never  have  struck  anybody 
who  was  nut  in  want  of  “  a  cat  to  tear — this  is  Ercles’  vein.”  We 
have,  in  fact,  but  very  little  fiction  which  is,  in  the  high  and  true 
sense,  immoral.  There  are  numerous  hints  of  social  heresy,  and 
some  nibbling  at  things  which  would  be  better  left  alone.  This 
seems  inevitable  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  clever  young  women 
abound,  marriage  is  difiicult,  and  luxury  great.  One  result  of 
these  facts— -taken  with  the  vivacity  of  the  modern  style  of  living, 
and  the  throwing  open  of  nearly  all  libraries  to  all  comers— is 
naturally  that  men  and  women,  but  especially  women  of  imperfect 
experience,  should  be  imaginatively  stretching  out  their  hands 
toward  closed  doors  of  mature  experience,  and  should  make  a  sad 
muddle  of  their  work.  But  of  wicked  intention  in  such  novelists 
there  is  small  evidence. 

The  matter,  however,  goes  deeper  than  what  would  be  generally 
recognized  as  immorality,  and  a  widespread  but  quiet  and  iinsirs- 
pected  conflict  is  going  on,  as  we  have  already  said,  between 
Poetic  Katiiralism  in  general  and  the  spirit  or  the  belief  which 
would  cast  it  out  as  a  thing  unholy  or  unprofitable.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  novels  and  romances,  poems  and  plays  (we  use  only  general 
phrases)  has  not  been  confined  strictly  to  Christian  critics  of  a 
certain  class.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  minds  of  a  certain  dogmatic  or- 
der  everywhere  and  in  various  ages.  There  is  something  like  it, 
for  example,  in  Plato,  and  it  has  its  last  roots  in  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  not  necessarily  either  Christian  or  anti-Christian. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Christ iau  dogmatists  of  various  types  have 
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carried  Ibe  dislike  to  Pof'tic  Naturalism  of  all  kinds  to  lon£rths 

_  C 

wiiieli  leave  one  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  logic  of  the  rlislike.  To  lake 
a  sinali  instance.  About  twenty-four  years  ago  Dr.  Campbell— a 
great  ntalleun  hm'eiicorum  in  bis  day — led  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr. 
L\nch’s  “Rivulet” — a  little  book  of  sacred  poems,  whose  one 
fault,  in  the  eyes  of  those  wbo  disliked  it,  was  its  'way  of  fusing 
religious  faith  and  the  sentiment  of  natuial  beauty  wdili  the  inter¬ 
mediate  simply  human  affections.  Dr.  Campbell  was  justly  con¬ 
demned  for  his  virulence,  but  be  knew  what  be  vN^as  about  when 
he  proclaimed  to  the  like-minded,  “  Either  this  book  is  all  wrong, 
or  some  of  our  dogmatic  bases  must  be  ic vised  ”  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  whether  Dr.  Campbell  had  an  organ  at  his  Tabernacle,  but,  of 
course,  the  question  goes  to  music  (nay,  to  singing)  in  public  wor¬ 
ship,  to  pictures  everywhere  :  and  so  on,  and  on.  A  “  spiiitual  ” 
man  of  a  certain  school,  wdio  happens  to  be  acutely  sensitive  to 
music,  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  he  finds  the  special 
emotive  agitation  caused  by  music  unfavorable  to  “  spiiituality.  ” 
Similarly  with  novels  and  romances  and  poetry.  These  all  aiouse 
more  impulse  than  the  dogma  or  received  law  of  the  mind  can  con¬ 
trol,  or  is,  at  least  in  most  cases,  likely  to  control.  So  that  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct  is  felt  to  be  endangered,  and 
•at  all  events  the  whole  nature  is  fora  time  in  a  tumult.*  An  out¬ 
sider  may  say,  “  That  is  your  owm  fault  ;  why  do  you  not  put 
things  in  their  places,  subordinate  what  should  be  subordinated, 
and  work  all  the  results  into  your  higher  life  V’  Such  an  appeal, 
however,  comes  practically  to  nothing  ;  for  you  cannot  give  eyes 
to  the  blind  or  ears  to  the  deaf 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  We  naturally  attack 
something  of  sacred  force  and  right  divine  to  all  spontaneous  emo- 
tion  of  the  kind  which  is  said  to  “carry  us  out  of  ourselves.” 
The  “spiritually-minded”  objector  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  spontaneity  is  of  the  essence  of  some  kinds  of  sacredness — and, 
to  pul  it  roughly,  he  is  jealous  of  competing  spontaneities.  Ec 
finds  they  surge  upward  from  the  sensations  caused  by  music,  nov¬ 
els,  romances,  plays,  etc.,  and  he  attributes  them  to — the  Dcv’il. 
They  arc  a  sort  of  demonism.  He  puts  them  ail  from  him  with 
averted  iiead,  attributing  them  to  the  great  spontaiicous  source  of 
evil.  That  phraseology  is  not  so  common  now  as  it  used  to  be — 
vv^e  can  trace  it  through  the  Middle  Ages  back  to  the  Fathers,  and 
it  belonged  to  the  “  Slanicheanism,  ”  against  which  Kingsley  made 
such  incessant  war.  That  that  way  of  meeting  the  case  is  w^holl}^ 
candi  1  is  not  in  my  brief  to  affirm.  But,  as  we  liavc  seen,  the 
matter  is  in  course  of  settlement  by  the  usual  non-argumentative 


*  Sec  what  is  said  npon  Music  at  page  743  of  “  An  Inquiry  into  Uic  Process  of 
Human  Espcrieucc,"  by  William  Cyplcs, 
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mothods.  Novels  go  everywhere,  more  or  less.  The  recent  revi¬ 
vals  of  the  old-fashioned  “evangelicalism”  are  against  them,  hut 
the  victory  will  remain  with  the  novelist.  He  is  largely  aided  hy 
the  usual  accommodated  phraseology  of  the  pulpit  and  the  le- 
ligious  press.  All  Ibis  slands  connected  with  the  spread  of  scien- 
titic  knowledge,  the  increase  of  luxury,  the  far-reaching  a3Sthclic 
revival,  and  some  other  topics,  which  would  at  the  first  glance  ap¬ 
pear  utterly  alien.  There  are  great  changes  in  the  air,  and  in 
these  the  novel  will  play  a  large'and  even  increasing  part,  \yhat 
will  be  the  probable  course  of  events  in  this  respect  is  a  question 
which  will  connect  itself  with  certain  typical  stories  of  the  last  de¬ 
cade,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  in  another  article. 

Henry  Holbeach  in  Conlemvorary  Review. 


THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GHIZEH. 

In  my  treatise  called  “  Myths  and  ^larvels  of  Astronomy”  there 
are  two  essays  on  the  great  pyramid,  one  dealing  with  the  strange 
fancies  which  have  been  associated  with  this  buiiding  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  the  other  advancing 
a  theory  respecting  the  building  which  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole, 
more  probable  than  any  other.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  go  over 
the  ground  covered  by  either  of  those  essays,  but,  following  the 
practice  which  1  have  formerly  adopted  in  like  cases,  to  indicate 
at  full  length  in  the  present  essay’only  such  points  as  I  have  noted 
since  the  two  former  papers  were  written.  If  in  such  study  as  I 
have  given  to  the  subject  in  the  interval  I  have  found  any  evidence 
bearing  unfavorably  upon  the  views  I  have  advanced  in  those 
papers,  I  should  have  judged  it  right  to  point  out  clearly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  the  nature  and  weight  of  such  evidence,  and  to  withdraw, 
if  the  evidence  suggested  such  a  course,  from  positions  taken  up  in 
error — not  merely  abandoning  views  which  appeared  erroneous, 
but  pointing  out  such  errors  as  I  had  recognized.  Since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  I  have  obtained  and  the  points  which  I  have 
noticed  in  relation  to  the  pyramids,  and  especially  to  the  g?eat 
pyramid,  appear  strikingly  to  confirm  the  theory  I  advanced 
in  the  essay  entitled  “  The  Mystery  of  the  Pyramid,”  it  is  but  just 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  new  or  recently  noted  mailer,  even 
as  I  should  have  indicated  any  adverse  evidence.  If  I  should  thus 
appear  tena.v  proprmti,  I  believe  such  persistence  has  its  origin  in  a 
wish  to  be  just  and  truthful  (qualities  which,  as  we  know,  Horace 
associated  with  tenacity  of  opinion).  I  tinnk  too  that  readers  of 
my  former  oapers  on  the  pyramid  may  find  as  much  interest  as  I 
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have  found  myself  in  the  new  matter  thus  submitted  to  them,  re¬ 
specting  the  oldest  remaining  monum.euts  of  human  labor  (except 
such  as  are  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  rather  of  palseontological 
than  of  antiquarian  research). 

I  will  first  run  briefly  through  such  matters  of  detail  as  are 
necessary  preliminaries  to  any  discussion  lespecting  the  pyramids, 
following  the  line  laid  down  in  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s  treatise  on 
Building.  I  may  remark  that  much  which  lie  there  points  out, 
and  especially  the  theoiy  which  he  advances  respecting  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  length  used  in  the  construction  of  the  great  pyramid,  rvas 
not  known  to  me  when  I  wrote  the  papers  above  mentioned.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  his  theoiy. 
I  must  frankly  admit  that  he  by  no  means  entertains  a  similar 
opinion  respecting  my  own  views  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
pyramid  was  constructed.  He  can-find  nothing,  he  tells  me,  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  had  any  astrolog¬ 
ical  ideas  in  view  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  would  not  admit 
that  even  astronomy  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  pyramid  archi¬ 
tects  otherwise  than  as  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  building.  I 
believe,  however,  that  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  objections  to  the  astrologi¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  the  pyramids,  or  rather  to  the  association  of 
the  astrological  theory  with  the  tomb  theory,  have  their  origin 
rather  in  the  idea  that  such  a  theory  Avould  be  associated  with  my 
astrological  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  than  in  any 
circumstances  known  respecting  the  pyramids  or  their  builders.  I 
have  certainly  found  nothing  in  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  reasonings  re¬ 
specting  his  own  theory  (which  I  consider  the  most  probable  theory 
of  pyramid  dimensions  yet  advanced)  opposed  to  my  own  views, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  seems  strongly  to  favor  them. 
Whether  the  astrological  theory  has  or  has  not  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favor  is  a  point  which  1  willingly  leave  others  to  decide  upon. 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  here  considerably  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
I  formerly  adduced  to  show  that  the  pyramid’s  present  features 
cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  theory. 

In  the  first  place.  Sir  E.  Beckett  starts  with  the  statement,  al 
most  amounting  in  itself  to  an  admission  of  the  astronomical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  pyramid  relations,  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  in 
the  year  2170  b.c.,  by  Cheops  as  Herodotus  calls  him,  but  Suphis 
or  Shufu  as  he  is  named  in  iiieroglyphics  painted  on  large  stones 
over  the  king’s  chamber.  This,  says  Beckett,  was  in  the  time  of 
Peleg,  “  ages  before  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  whom  some  per¬ 
sons  have  hastily  guessed  to  have  been  empkn^ed  in  building  the 
pyramids” — an  argument  effective  indeed  against  Professor  Smyth 
and  those  followers  of  his  who  see  in  the  pj^ramid  a  sort  of  stone 
Bible,  but  scarcely  as  against  those  who  believe  no  more  in  the  239 
years  of  Peieg’s  life  than  in  the  nine  hundred  odd  years  of  Methu- 
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selah’s,  or  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  six  days  of  creation. 
If  we  are  to  start  with  the  theory  that,  in  the  year  b.c.  2348,  there 
wTie  eight  living  persons  in  tlie  world,  and  that,  less  than  two 
centuries  later,  a  monarch,  ruling  a  nation  large  enough  to  provide 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers,  erected  the  greatest  mass  of  stone¬ 
work  ever  raised  on  the  face  of  this  earth  by  man,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  explain  how  and  why  the  great  pyramid  was 
built.  We  might  as  well  admit  at  once  that  the  pyramid  was  built 
under  the  direct  personal  superintendence  of  Uriel  the  Archangel 
wdio  has  special  charge  over  the  astronomical  relations  of  tiie  solar 
system, 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun  ; 

who  also  explained  earlier  to  an  inquiring  angel  how,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning, 

This  ethereal  quintessence  of  Ileav'n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms. 

That  roll'd  orbicular,  and  turn’d  to  stars 
Numberless,  us  thou  seest,  and  how  the}'  move. 


One  idea  is  not  a  wdiit  more  untenable  than  the  other. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  according  to  some  traditions  the 
second  pyramid,  though  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  and  alto¬ 
gether  inferior  in  design,  w'as  begun  somewhat  earlier.  I  would 
invite  special  attention  to  this  point.  It  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
details  which  are  always  best  worth  examining  when  we  want  to 
obtain  a  true  theory.  The  second  pyramid  was  certainly  built 
during  the  reign  of  the  builder  of  the  first  or  great  pyramid.  It 
must  have  been  built,  then,  with  his  sanction,  for  his  brother, 
Chephren,  according  to  Herodotus  ;  Noun-shop,  or  Suphis  II., 
according  to  the  Egyptian  records.  Enormous  quantities  of  stone, 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  stone  used  for  the  great  pyramid,  were 
conveyed  to  the  site  of  the  second  pyramid,  during  the  very  time 
when  the  resources  of  the  nation  were  being  largeh’  taxed  to  get 
the  materials  for  the  great  pyrami.d  conveyed  to  the  "place  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  structure.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  was  some 
strong — in  fact,  some  insuperable— objection  to  the  building  of  one 
great  pyramid,  larger  by  far  than  cither  the  first  or  second,  for 
both  the  brothers.  Yet  nothing  has  ever  been  learned  respecting  the 
views  of  the  Egyptians  about  tombs  (save  only  wdiat  is  learned  from 
the  pyramids  themselves,  if  we  assume  that  they  w’ere  onl}'  built 
as  tombs)  which  would  suggest  that  each  king  wanted  a  monstrous 
pyramid  sepulchre  for  hunself.  If  we  could  doubt  that  Cheops 
valued  his  brother  and  his  family  very  highlj",  w'c  should  find  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  fact,  in  the  circumstance  that  he  allowed  enor¬ 
mous  sums  to  be  expended  on  his  brotlier’s  j^yramid,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  labor  to  be  devoted  to  its  erection,  at  the  time  when  his 
owm  was  in  progress  at  still  greater  expense,  and  at  the  cost  of  still 
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greater  labor.  Bnt  if  he  thus  highly  esteemed  his  brother,  and 
legardiug  him  as  die  fuliire  ruler  of  Egypt,  recognized  in  him  the 
same  almost  sacred  qualities  which  the  people  "of  Egypt  taught 
their  rulers  to  recognize  in  tlieniselves,  what  was  to  prevent  him 
fioin  combining  the  moneys  and  the  labors  which  .were  devoted  to 
the  two  pyramids  in  the  consti  action  of  a  single  larger  pyramid, 

hicli  could  be  made  doubly  secure,  and  more  peifeetlv  designed 
and  executed  ?  Is  anything  whatever  known  lespectiiqi  either  the 
Egyptians  or  any  race  of  tornbdoving  or  rather  corpse-worsliipping 
people,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  costly 
sepaiate  tomb  pyiamids  would  have  been  preferred  to  a  sinirle,  but 
far  larger,  pyramid -mausoleum,  which  should  receive  the  bodies  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  or  at  least  of  all  those  of  the  family 
who  had  ruled  in  tuiii  over  the  land  ?  If  we  could  imagine  for  a 
niomeiit  tliat  Cheops  would  have  objected  to  such  an  ariaogement, 
is  it  not  clear  that  when  Ire  died  his  successors  would  have  taken 
possession  of  his  pyramid,  removing  his  body  perhaps,  or  not  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  interred  there,  if  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  purpose  for 

which  a  pyramid  was  erected  was  that  it  might  serve  as  a  gigantic 
tomb  ?  0^5  0 

e  may  indeed  note  as  a  still  more  fatal  objeclion  to  the  theory 
that  the  chief  purpose  for  Avhich  a  pyramid  was  built  was  to  serve 
as  the  builder’s  tomb,  that  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  mad¬ 
ness  for  Cheops  to  devote  many  years  of  his  life,  enormous  sums 
of  money,  and  the  labors  of  myriads  of  his  people,  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building  which  iniglit  and  probably  would  bo  turned 
after  Iiis^deatli  to  some  quite  different  purpose  from  that  for  which 
he  intended  it.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  indeed  history  shows  it 
certainly  was  uot  the  case,  that  the  dynasties  which  ruled  over 
Egypt  were  more  secure  from  attack  than  those  which  ruled  else¬ 
where  in  the  East  during  those  days.  Cheops  cannot  have  placed 
such  implicit  reliance  on  his  brother  Chephren’s  good  faith  as  to 
feel  sure  that,  after  his  own  death,  Chephren  would  compltte  the 
pyramid,  place  Cheops’s  body  in  it,  and  close  up  the  enlrauce  so 
securely  that  none  could  find  the  way  into  the  chamber  where  the 
body  was  laid.  Cheops  could  not  even  be  certain  that  Chephren 
would  survive  him,  or  that  his  ov»’n  son,  Mycerinus  or  Menkeres, 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  he  (Cheops)  had 
built  the  pyramid. 

Apart,  then,  from  that  feature  of  the  tomb  theory  which  seems 
so  strangely  to  have  escaped  notice— the  ulter  wildness  of  the  idea 
that  even  the  most  tomb-loving  race  would  build  tombs  quite  so 
monstrous  as  these — we  see  that  there  are  the  strongest  possible 
objections  against  the  credibility  of  the  merely  tombic  theory  (to 
use  a  word  coined,  I  imagine,  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  ami 
more  coav'enient  perhaps  than  defuiisible).  It  seems  clear  on  the 
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face  of  tilings  that  the  pyramids  must  have  lieen  intended  to  serve 
some  useful  purpose  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Iniilder.  It  is  clear 
also  (all,  m.Ieed,  save  the  believers  in  ihe  religion  of  the  great  jiyr- 
amid,  wdl  admit  point)  that  eacli  pyrami  1  seiveil  some  pur¬ 
pose  useful  to  the  builder  of  the  pyramid,  ami  to  him  only.  Ciic- 
ops’s  pyramid  was  of  no  use  to  Ciiephren,  Chephren’s  of  no  use  to 
Myceiinus,  and  so  forth.  Otherwise  we  might  be  sure,  even  if  we 
adopterl  for  a  moment  the  exciusivxdy  tombic  theory,  tliat,  though 
Ciiephren  might  have  been  so  honest  as  not  to  borrow  his  l.rotheV’s 
tomb  when  Cheops  was  departed,  or  Mycerinusso  honest  as  not  to 
despoil  either  his  uncle  or  his  father,  yet  among  some  of  the  build¬ 
ers  of  the  pyramids  such  honesty  would  h  ive  been  wuiniing.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  all  the  traditions  which  liave  reached  us  re¬ 
specting  the  pyramids,  that  no  anxiety  was  entertained  by  the 
builder  of  any  jiyramid  on  this  score.  Cheops  seems  to  have  been 
well  assured  that  Ciiephren  would  respect  his  pyramid,  and  even 
(at  great  expense)  complete  it  ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  There  must, 
then,  have  been  some  special  reasons  whicli  rendered  the  pyramid 
of  each  king  useless  altogether  to  his  successor. 

Nay,  may  we  not  go  somewhat  further,  and,  perceiving  that 
Chephren’s  pyrami. i  must  have  heeu  built  chielly  at  his  brother’s 
cost,  and  neaily  all  of  it  during  his  brother's  lifetime,  may  we  not 
assume  that  the  particular  purpose  which  Ciiephien's  pyramid 
subserved  to  Ciiephren  only,  was  nevertheless  such  a  purpose  as  in 
some  w'ay  advanced  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  V  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  implies  that  the  relations  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  very  much  more  cordial  than  those  usually  prevailing 
among  kings  and  their  relatives.  It  would  hav^e  implied  singular 
genei’osity  on  Cheops’s  part,  renewed  by  Ciiephren  toward  ]\Iyce- 
rinus,  and  by  Mycerinus  torvai-d  Asycliis,  thus  to  have  helped  in 
the  erection  of  mere  tombs  lor  their  several  heirs  wliile  these  were 
still  dependent  upon  them.  But  if  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty 
were  in  some  way  involved,  or  supposed  to  bo  involverl,  in  these 
structures,  the  case  w^ould  be  entirely  altered.  It  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  my  theory  respecting  the  pyramids,  though  it  certainly 
was  not  the  point  which  suggested  the  theory  (and,  as  the  reader  of 
**  Myths  auvi  Marvels”  is  aware,  wois  not  even  touchc\l  upon  in 
my  original  presentation  of  tlie  theory),  that  it  explains  not  merely 
satisfactorily  blit  fully  this  particular  circumstanc(3,  viz.,  that  it 
was  worth  the  reigning  Idng’s  while  to  have  speciid  attention  paid 
to  the  construction,  not  meredy  of  his  brother’s  p3’ni:nid,  hut  also 
of  his  eldest  son’s  large  p^uamid,  of  his  three  other  sons’ small 
pyramids,  and  of  his  six  daughters’  still  smaller  pyramids.  Tliere 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  ail  these  'were  put  in  hand,  so  to  speak, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  though  the  great  p3'ramid  of  Clieops, 
owing  to  the  enormous  scale  on  wdiich  the  preliminary  works  were 
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constructed,  was  probably  not  actually  begun  till  some  time  after 
the  others.  Very  probably  the  three  small  p3U’amids  beside  the 
third,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  fourth  pyramid  or  the  pyramid 
of  Asychis,  were  all  commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  Cheops. 
Thus  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  several  p\Tamids,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  map,  Fig.  1,  would  correspond  to  the  relative 


Fig.  1. 


importance  attached  by  Cheops  to  the  fortunes—always  as  associ¬ 
ated  with  his — of  the  various  members  of  his  own  familv.  This 
would  explain,  what  has  hitherto  been  thought  perplexing,  the 
singularly  reduced  scale  on  w^hich  the  pvTamid  of  M}^cerinus  is 
buflt,  and  the  still  further  and  most  marked  reduction  in  the  case 
of  the  pyramid  of  Asychis.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Mycerinus, 
if  building  a  p^Tamid  for  himself,  would  have  been  content  with  a 
smaller  pyramid  than  that  of  Cheops  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
all  that  \ve  know  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  the  nature  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  assures  us  that  each  successive  monarch  would 
have  endeavored  to  surpass  his  i^redecessors.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Cheops  assigned  the  proportions  of  a  series  of  pyramids,  one  for 
each  member  of  his  family,  he  would  naturally  arrpge  them  in 
order  of  magnitude  as  we  see  them  in  Fig.  1.  To  his  brother  and 
next  heir,  his  right  hand  probably  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  he 
would  assign  a  pyramid  second  only  in  dimensions  to  his  own, 
though  greatly^  inferior  in  quality.  To  his  eldest  son,,  young, 
doublles.s,  when  the  pyramids  were  begun,  he  would  assign  a  much 
smaller  pyTamid  (Xo.  3);  but  as  this  son  was  to  succeed  Chephren 
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as  king,  Choops  would  giv^e  him,  like  Chepliren,  a  separate  in- 
closure  ;  wliile  to  his  younger  sons  and  to  his  daughters  he 
would  assign  pyramids  not  only  smaller,  hut  inclosed  within 
the  same  area  as  his  own.  Space  seems  to  have  been  left  for 
Chephren’s  family,  should  he  have  any  ;  but  it  appears  he  had  no 
children.  To  Asychis,  his  grandson,  Cheops  would  assign  a  pyra¬ 
mid  about  as  large  as  those  of  his  own  younger  sons.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  by  the  way,  that  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  pyramid  of 
Asj  cbis  are  less  than  those  of  the  pyramid  of  ]\Iycerinus,  in  the 
same  degree  that  those  are  less  than  the  linear  dimensions  of  the-' 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  Most  certainly  this  distribution  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  was  not  that  which  Asychis  himself,  or  ^Mycerinus, 
would  have  selected. 

I  would  submit  in  passing  that  this  explanation  of  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  is  somewhat  more  natural 
than  that  given  by  the  p3^ramid-religionists,  who  insist  that  the 
great  pyramid  was  built  under  divine  superintendence  (or  by 
divinely  inspired  architects),  and  not  intended  for  a  tomb  at  all, 
while  all  the  other  pyramids,  being  meant  for  tombs,  were  there¬ 
fore  inferior  in  size  and  construction.  ISTot  only  is  this  exoiana- 
tion — the  onlj^  one  ever  attempted  of  this  most  significant  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  pyramid  group— singularly  extravagant  in  itself,  and 
unsatisfactory  further  as  leaving  Cheops,  the  first  pj^ramid  builder, 
without  any  pNU’amid  for  his  tomb,  but  it  gives  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  descent  in  scale  from  Chephren’s  pju’amid  to  that 
of  Mycerinus,  and  from  this  to  the  pyramid  of  Asychis. 

Again,  however,  I  have  to  note  that  the  circumstance  here  dwelt 
upon  was  not  one  of  those  which  suggested  my  theory,  nor  was  it 
noticed  in  the  paper  in  which  I  first  advocated  that  theory.  It  is 
one^  of  those  pieces  of  evidence  which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
noticed  in  favor  of  a  true  theory  some  time  after  other  evidence 
has  caused  such  theory  to  be  adopted.  But  such  things  do  not 
happen  in  the  case  of  untrue  theories,  save  by  very  rare  accident. 
It  vvill  presently  be  seen  that  the  two  characteristics  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  formerly  regarded  as  perplexing,  which  find  a  natural  and 
read}^  explanation  in  the  astrological  theory,  arc  b^^  no  means  the 
only  ones  of  which  the  same  may  be  said. 

Among  points  to  which  nn/  attention  has  been  specially  directed 
by  advocates  of  the  exclusively  lombic  theory  of  the  p^u-amids, 
one  of  the  chief,  one  which,  indeed,  I  was  assured  by  several 
persons  would  convince  me  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  theory,  was 
what  is  called  Lepsius’s  Law  of  Pyramid  Building.  It  is  thus  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  described  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth:  “All  the 
Egyptologists  of  our  age,  French,  English,  German,  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  have  haih-d  the  advent  on  their  stage  of  time  of  the  so-called 
‘Lepsius’s  Law  of  Pyiamid  Building’;  they  universally  declar- 
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ing  that  it  satisHes  absolutely  all  the  observed  or  known  plumome- 
na.  ArTi  it  may  do  so  for.eveiy  known  case  of  any  Egypiioii 
pyramid, be  great  pyramid  :  and  there  it  explains  nothing 
of  what  cbieily  consists  in.  Taking,  however,  the  cases  whieh  it 
docs  apply  to,  viz.,  the  profane  Egyptian  examples,  this  alleged 
'  law  ’  pronoimees  that  the  sole  object  of  any  pyramid  was  to  loim 
a  royal  loml)— subterranean,  as  a  matter  of  course — and  that  oper¬ 
ations  began  by  making  an  inclined  descending  passage  leading 
do'wn  into  the  roclc,  and  in  cutting  out  an  underground  chamber  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  scheme,  thus  begun  below,  went  on  also  grow¬ 
ing  ab(#ve-grouiid,  evety  3’ear  of  the  king’s  reign,  by  the  placing 
there  of  a  new’  heap  or  additional  layer  of  building  stones,  and 
piling  them,  laver  above  layer,  over  a  central  square-based  nucleus 
upon  Uie  levelled  ground,  virtually  above  the  subterranean  apart¬ 
ment  5  and  it  w’as  finally  (liiat  is,  (ijis  superincumbent  mass  of 
mason ly)  linished  off  on  that  king's  death  by  his  successor,  who 
deposited  his  predecessor’s  body- emhaimed  and  in  a  grand  sarco¬ 
phagus  in  the  undei ground  chaniber,  stopping  up  the  passage 
leading  to  it,  cased  iu  the  rude  converging  sides  of  the  building 
with  bevelled  casing  stones,  so  as  (0  give  it  a  smooth  pyramidal 
foim,  and  left  it  in  fact  a  finished  Egyptianand  Pliaiaonic  pyra¬ 
mid  to  all  posterity  ;  and  no  mean  realization  either  of  prevailing 
ideas  among  some  early"  nations,  of  burying  (heir  mouarchs  52/d 
moiiiibu^  altis,  in  impressive  quiet,  immovable  calm,  and  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  mother  eaith,” 

Although  Lepsius  stales  that  he  discovered  tiiis  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  py’ramidal  consliuction,  it  w’as  in  part  suggested  earlier 
by"  James  Wilde,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  letterpress  accom- 
panydag  Frith’s  laige  photographs  of  Egypt :  A  rocky"  site  was 
tirst  chosen,  and  a  space  made  smootli,  except  a  slight  eminence  in 
the  centre  to  form  a  peg  upon  which  the  structure  should  be 
fixed  ”  (which  is  absurd),  Within  the  rock,  and  usually"  below" 
the  level  of  the  future  base,  a  sepulchral  chamber  w’as  excavated, 
with  a  passage  iaclliied  downward,  leading  to  it  from  the  uorilu” 
After  describing  the  way  in  w'hich  the  work  prr>ceeded,  the  account 
goes  on  to  say  tliat  “  in  this  manner  it  was  possible  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  pyn’amid  to  occupy"  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  without 
there  being  any"  risk  of  his  leaving  it  incomplete  to  any"  such  degree 
as  would  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  his  successor  negiecling  to  per¬ 
form  liis  very  moderate  f3art,  of  merely  fliiiug  up  the  angles  and 
smoothing  off  geQerally".  ” 

Tiiis,  however,  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Lepsins’s  law,  and 
is  manifestly  less  complete  and  less  satisfactory. 

But  in  the  first  place  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  that  Lep- 
sius’s  law,  even  though  it  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  pyua- 
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mids  may  have  been  built,  is  either  proved  by  any  evidence  cited 
lu  Its  tavor,  or  in  turn  proves  anything  respecting  the  puipose  of 
any  of  the  pyramids.  It  agrees  well  with  the  theory  that  the 
pyiamids,  inehiding,  of  course,  the  rreat  one,  served  as  topihq  for 
the  several  persons  to  whom  they  ht-longed  or  were  assigned.  ^Eut 
no  one  thinks  of  quest  inning  lids,  so  Jar  as  all  the  py  ramids  ck- 
cepl  Urn  great  one,  are  concerned  ;  and  I  appreln  nd  mat  very  Vew 
share  Protessor  Smyth’s  faith  that  King  Cheops  never  was  buried 
aurt  was  never  meant  to  be  buried,  in  the  pyiamid  which  bears  his 
name.  ,None  ot  the  difficulties  of  the  exclusively  tomhic  theory 
seem  even  touched  by  Lepsius’s  theory,  whether  it  be  accepted  or 
leyected.  Ihe  consti notion  of  the  pyramids  bv  single  layeis  vear 
by  year,  if  proved,  and  if  it  prove  anything,  shows  that  tike  use  of 
the  pyramids  related  chietiy  to  the  life  of  those  to  whom  the  pyra- 
mids  were  assigned,  not  solely  to  their  death  and  burial. 

Lepsius’s  theory  is  partly  based  ou  a  circumstunc(3  which  no 

astronomer  who  attentively  considers  the  matter  can  fail  to  inler- 

pret  m  one  special  manner,  bearing  very  siguihcantly  on  our  ideas 
lespecting  the  purpose  for  which  the  pyiamids  were  const i u 'led. 

In  all  the  pyu-amids  of  Ghizeh  there  is  a  slant  passaire  (in  some 
there  are  two  such  passages)  leading  down  into  the  rock,  an  under- 
ground  chamoer  being  cut  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Lepsius  of 
course,  like  all  who  regard  the  astronomical  relations  fuiliiiedby 
the  pyTamids  as  of  siignt  impoi  lance,  pays  no  special  attention  to 
the  ciicumstance  that  in  every  ease  the  descending  passaf^-e  passes 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  at  an  angle  always  of  abo'ut  de¬ 
grees,  ana  has  its  entrance  always  ou  the  northern  side.  Fb’-.  3 


.A 


Fig.  2.  Showing  the  dimensions  of  the  fonr  chief  pyramid^,  and  the  position  of 
I  the  inclined  passages. 


shows  the  position  of  the  descending  passages  in  tlie  four  cliief 
pyramids.  But  if  it  were  not  obvious  in  other  ways  tluit  astro¬ 
nomical  relations  were  regarded  by  the  builders  of  tlie  pynimids  as 
of  extreme  importance,  these  slant  passages  wmuld  prove  it  They 
show  unmistakably  fl)  that  the  builders  propo.scd  to  make  the 
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pyramids  fulfil  certaiu  definite  astronomical  conditions  ;  and  (2)  the 
method  in  which  the  builders  effected  their  purpose. 

I  have  shown  in  my  article  on  the  Religion  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
how  an  architect,  proposing  to  set  a  building  in  a  particuar  lati¬ 
tude,  might  use  either  the  sun,  when  due  south,  or  those  stars 
which  circle  close  round  the  pole,  for  that  purpose  ;  that  the  better 
the  astronomers  were  in  the  days  of  the  pyramJd-builders,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  prefer  the  latter,  or  stellar  method,  to  the 
former,  or  solar  method  ;  and  that  if  they  adopted  the  solar  method 
the  building  wmuld  be  set  too  far  noitli  unless  correction  were 
made  for  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  ;  while  if  they  adopted 
the  stellar  method  the  building  would  be  set  too  far  south.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  we  find  the  centre  of  The  great  pjTamid  set  somewhat  south 
of  the  latitude  30°  north  w^hich  the  builders  clearly  intended  to  have 
it  to  occup3^-~the  error  being  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while, 
if  refraction  were  wholly  neglected,  it  would  have  been  about  a 
mile  and  three-quarters— we  may  infer  that  the  astronomers  Tvho 
superintended  the  arrangements  for  fixing  the  latitude  employed 
the  stellar  method  ;  that  they  were  exceedingly  skilful  observers, 
considering  they  had  no  teiescopic  meridian  instruments  ;  and 
(with  less  certainty)  that  they  made  some  correction  for  atmos¬ 
pheric  refraction. 

I  show  also  fully  in  that  article  that  astronomers  using  the  stel¬ 
lar  method  for  that  purpose  w'ould  most  certainly  employ  it  to  set 
the  sides  of  the  “  pyramid’s”  square  base  facing  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  four  cardinal  points.  One  method  wmuld  certainly  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  and  only  one  wmuld  be  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
They  wmuld  take  their  pole-star,  v/hatever  it  might  be,  and  wmuld 
note  its  direction  when  passing  either  just  above  or  just  below  the 
pole,  as  of  course  it  does  in  every  sidereal  day.  The  direction  of 
the  star  at  either  of  these  epochs  would  be  due  north.  But  how 
could  they  mark  this  direction  on  their  selected  base  ?  Thej^  could 
in  the  first  place  set  up  a  pointed  upright,  as  AB  in  Fig.  3,  at  the 
middle  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  base,  and  another  shorter  one, 
CD,  so  that  at  one  of  the  epochs,  it  wmuld  not  matter  which,  an  eye 
placed  as  at  F  would  seethe  points  C  andE  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  the  pole-star  S.  Then  the  line  DB  would  lie  north  and  south. 

This  rvould  only  be  a  first  rough  approximation,  however.  The 
builders  would  require  a  much  more  satisfactory  north  and  south 
line  than  DB.  To  obtain  this  they  would  bore  a  slant  passage  in 
the  solid  rock,  as  DG,  which  should  point  directly  to  the  pole-star 
S  when  due  north,  starting  their  boring  by  reference  to  the  rough 
north  and  south  line  DB,  but  guiding  it  as  they  went  on,  by  notic¬ 
ing  whether  the  pole-star,  when  due  north,  remained  visible  along 
the  passage.  But  they  would  now  have  to  make  selection  between 
its  passage  above  the  pole  and  its  passage  below  the  pole.  In  using 
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the  uprights  I)  and  B,  they  could  take  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
passage  ;  but  the  underground  boring  could  have  but  one  direction, 
and  Uiey  must  ciioose  wlilciiever  of  the  two  passa:Xe.s  of  the  star 
they  preferred.  We  cannot  doubt  they  would  take  the  lower  pa'^- 
sage,  not  only  as  the  more  convenient  passage  for  observation,  but 
because  the  length  of  their  boring  DO-  w^ould  be  less  for  a  giv(ai 
horizontal  range  FD,  if  the  lower  passage  of  S  were  taken,  than  it 
'would  be  for'  the  upper  passage,  when  its  direction  would  be 
asDGl', 


Fig.  3. — Sho'winghow  the  huilclers  of  the  pyramid  probably  obtained  their  base. 

When  they  had  bored  far  enough  do'wn  to  have  a  sufficient  hor¬ 
izontal  range  FD  (the  longer  this  range,  of  course,  the  truer  the 
north  and  south  direction)  they  would  still  have  to  ascertain  the 
true  position  of  F,  the  point  vertically  above  G.  For  this  purpose 
they  would  get  F  first  as  truly  as  they  could  from  the  line  DB  pro¬ 
longed,  and  would  bore  down  from  F  vertically  (guiding  the  bor¬ 
ing,  of  course,  with  a  plumb-line),  until  they  reached  the  space 
opened  out  at  G.  The  boring  FG  might  be  of  veiy  small  diameter. 
Noting  where  the  plumb-line  let  down  from  F  to  G  reached  the 
floor  of  the  space  G,  they  would  ascertain  how  far  F  lay  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west  of  its  proper  position  over  the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  space.  Correcting  the  position  of  F  accordingly  they  would 
iiave  FD  the  true  uorlh  and  south  line. 

This  method  could  give  results  of  considerable  accuracy  ;  and  it 
is  the  only  method  in  fact  wdiicli  could  do  so.  When,  therefore, 
■^\^e  find  that  the  base  of  a  pyramid  is  oriented  with  singular  accu¬ 
racy,  and  secondH%  that  just  such  a  boring  as  DG  exists  beneath 
the  l>ase  of  the  pyrnmid,  running  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
through  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  pyramid  is  built,  we  cannot 
well  refuse  to  believe  that  the  slant  passage  was  bored  for  this  pur- 
L.  M.— 4 
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pose,  which  it  was  so  well  fitted  to  subserve,  and  which  ha^  been 
so  well  subserved  in  some  waj^ 

Xow,  if  this  opinion  is  adopted,  and  for  my  own  part  I  cannot 
see  bow  it  can  well  be  questioned,  we  cannot  possibly  accept  the 
opinion  that  the  slant  tunnel  was  bored  for  another  purpose  solely 
or  even  chiefly,  unless  it  can  be  showm  that  that  other  purpose  in 
the  first  place  was  essential  to  the  plans  of  the  builders,  in  the 
second  place  could  be  subserved  in  no  other  w^ay  so  well /and  in 
the  third  place  was  manifestly  subserved  in  this  way  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  who  made  the  slant  borings.  JSTow,  it  certainly  is  the 
case  that,  noting  the  actual  position  of  this  slant  boring,  we  can 
form  a  shrevrd  guess  at  the  date  of  the  great  pyramid’s"^  erection. 
In  the  year  2170  b.c.,  and  again  (last  before  that)  in  the  year  3350 
B.C.,  and  also  for  several  years  on  cither  side  of  those  dates,  a  cer¬ 
tain  bright  star  did  look  down  that  boring,  or,  more  precisely, 
could  be  seen  by  any  one  who  looked  up  that  boring,  w’hen  the  star 
was  just  below  the  pole  in  its  circuit  round  that  point.  The  star  was 
a  very  important  one  among  the  old  constellations,  though  it  has 
since  considerably  faded  in  lustre,  being  no  other  than  the" star  Al¬ 
pha  of  the  constellation  the  Dragon,  which  formerly  was  the  polar 
constellation.  For  hundreds  of  years  before  and  after  the  dates 
3350  and  2170  b.c.,  and  during  the  entire  interval  between  those 
dates,  no  other  star  would  at  all  have  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid  ;  so  that  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  this  was 
the  star  they  employed.  Therefore  the  boring,  when  first  made, 
must  have  been  directed  toward  this  star.  We  conclude,  then,  with 
considerable  confidence,  that  it  was  somewhere  about  one  of  the 
two  dates  8350  b,c.,  and  2170  b.c.,  that  the  erection  of  the  great 
pyramid  was  begun.  And  from  the  researches  of  Egyptologists  it 
has  become  all  but  certain  that  the  earliei^  of  these^dkes  is  very^ 
near  the  correct  epoch.  But  though  the  boring  thus  serves  the 
purpose  of  dating  the  pyramid,  it  seems  altogether  unlikely  that 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  intended  to  record  the  pyramid'’s  age 
in  this  way.  They  could  have  done  that,  if  they  had  wonted  to, 
at  once  far  more  easily  and  far  more  exactly,  by  carvino:  a  suitable 
record  in  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  building.  But  nothing 
yet  known  about  the  pyiamid  suggests  that  its  builder  wanted  to 
tell  future  ages  anythiug  whateveT.  So  far  from  this,  the  pyramid 
was  carefully  planned  to  reveal  nothing.  Only  when  men  had  first 
destroyed  the  casing,  next  had  found  their  way  into  the  descending 
passage,  and  then  had  in  the  roughest  and  least  skilful  manner 
conceivable  (even  so,  too,  by^  an  accident)  discovered  the  great 
ascending  gallery,  were  any  of  the  secrets  of  this  mighty  tomb  re¬ 
vealed — for  a  tomb  and  nothing  else  it  has  been,  ever  since  Cheops 
died.^  To  assert  that  all  these  events  lay^  within  the  view  of  the 
architect  who  seemed  so  careful iy  to  endeavor  to  render  them  im- 
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possible,  is  to  ask  that  men  should  set  their  reasoning  faculties  on 
one  side  when  the  pyramid  is  in  question.  And  lastly,  we  have 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show^  that  the  builders  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  had  any  idea  that  the  date  of  the  building  would  be  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  great  slant  passages.  They  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  pole-star  was  slowly  changing  its  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens  ;  and  the^^  i^^y  even  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  rate  and  direction  in  wiiicli  the  pole-star  was  thus 
moving.  But  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  they  could  have  detected 
the  fact  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens  circles  round  the  pole  of  the 
eehplic  in  the  mighty  processional  period  of  25,920  years  ;*  and 
unless  the.\  knew”  this,  they  would  not  know”  that  the  position  of 
the  slant  passage  would  tell  future  generations  aught  about  the 
pyramid’s  date.  On  ail  these  accounts,  (1)  because  the  builders 
probably  did  not  care  at  all  about  our  knowing  anvihing  on  the 
subject,  (2)  because  if  they  did  they  w”ould  not  have  adopted  so 
clumsy  a  method,  and  (3)  because  there  is  no  reason  for  believing- 
but  every  reason  for  doubting,  that  they  knew  the  passa«*e  would 
tell  future  ages  the  date  of  the  pyramid  s  erection,  w”e  must  re‘*-ard 
as  utterly  improbable,  if  not  utterly  untenable,  the  proposftion 

that  the  builders  had  any  such  purpose  in  view”  in  constructing*  the 
slant  passage.  ® 

lam  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Sir  E.  Beckett  who 
does  not  accept  the  wild  ideas  of  the  pyramid  religionists  never¬ 
theless  dwelling,  not  on  the  manifest  value  of  the  slant  passages  to 
builders  desiring  to  orient  such  an  edifice  as  the  great  pyramid  but 
on  the  idea  that  those  builders  may  have  wanted  to  record  a  date 
mr  the  benefit  of  future  ages.  After  quoting  a  remark  from  Mr 
V\  ackerbath  s  amusing  review  of  Smyth’s  book,  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  hypothesis  about  the  slant  passage  is  liable  to  the  obiection 
«hat,  the  mouth  of  the  passage  being  w^alled  up,  it  is  not  easy  to 


the  great  pyramid  knew  anything  about  the  groat  oro- 
ce^siou  il  panol,  then— iiiiJess  such  knowledge  was  miraciilonslv  communi- 
astronomers  of  the  pyramid's  lime  must  have  had  evidence  which 
^  obtained  during  many  hundreds  of  years  of  exact  obser\^a- 

of  course  on  a  long  period  during  which  comparatively  imoerfect 
astronomical  methods  wore  employed.  Their  astronomy  must  therefore  have 
had  Its  origin  long  before  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the  Flood.  In  paseimr 
I  may  remark  that  in  a  paper  on  the  P3"ramid  bj’-  Abbe  Moigno  that  worthv  bin 
sornewhat  credulous  eccl.-siaslic  makos  a  remark  which  seems  to  show  that  the 

skfllacLi^ed^w^^^^^  ^nd  therefore  the  architecUiral 

Skill  acquired  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  vi  ar  2170  b.c.  fa  date  he  accents'!  urovea 

n  enTt®w\mkf  *h  To  most 

men  it  would  seem  thnt  tlie  more  perfect  men's  work  at  any  given  date  the 

tne"sH?l^tims^Tu  preceding  interval  during  which  men  were  acquiring 

t  1  contrary,  the  pyramids,  sa vs  Alibe  Moignc)! 

6()lemii  contradiction  to  those  who  would  of  set  purpose  throw 

1^.  I  -"1“"  ""  remoteness.”  It  would  1  av^  been  weH 

If  he  had  cxplamon  how  the  pyramids  do  this. 
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conceive  how  a  star  conld  be  observed  Ihrongli  it,  Beckett  says, 
“  Certainly  not,  after  it  was  closed  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  the  builders  thought  tit  to  indicate  the  date 
to  any  one  who  might  in  after  ages  hncT  the  passage,  by  reference 
to  the  celestial  diair  in  which  the  pole  of  the  earth  travels  round 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  ‘25,827  years,  like  the.  hand  of  a  clock 
round  the  dial  T’  But  in  reality  there  is  no  more  extravagant  sup¬ 
position  among  all  those  ideas  of  the  pyramidalists,  vvliich  Beckett 
justly  regards^iis  among  the  wildest  illustrations  of  “  the  province 
of  the  imagination  in  science,^’  than  the  notion  that  this  motion  f)i 
the  pole  oAhe  earth  was  known  to  the  builders  of  the  pyramid,  or 
that,  know  ing  it,  they  adopted  so  preposterous  a  method  of  indi¬ 
cating  the  date  of  their  labors. 

Let  us  return  to  the  purposes  which  seem  to  have  been  actually 
present  ill  the  minds  of  the  pyramid-buiklers. 

Having  duly  laid  dowm  the  north  and  south  line,  FD,  in  Fig.  3, 
and  being  thus  ready  to  cut  out  from  the  nearly  level  face  of  the 
solid  rock  the  corner  sockets  of  the  square  base,  they  would  have 
to  choose  what  size  they  w^ould  give  the  base.  This  would  he  a 
question  depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  partly  on  the  expense  to  wdiich  King  Cheops  was  prepared 
to  go.  The  question  of  expense  probably  did  not  influence  him 
much  ;  but  it  requires  only  a  brief  inspection  of  the  region  at  his 
disposal  (in  the  required  latitude,  and  on  a  Arm  rock  basis)  to  see 
that  the  nature  of  the  ground  set  definite  limits  to  the  base  of  the 
building  he  proposed  to  erect.  As  Piazzi  Smyth  remarks,  it  is  set 
close  to  the  very  verge  of  the  elevated  plateau,  even  dangeionsly 
near  its  edge.  Assuming  the  centre  of  the  base  determined  by  the 
latitude  observations  outside,  the  limit  of  the  size  of  the  base  was 
determined  at  once.  And  apart  from  that,  the  bill  country  directly 
to  the  south  of  the*  great  p3Tamid  would  not  have  permitted  any 
considerable  extension  in  that  direction,  while  on  the  east  and  w^est 
of  its  present  position  the  plateau  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as 
in  the  longitude  actually  occupied  by  the  pyramid. 

These  considerations  probably  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  dimensions  of  the  base  as  any  that  have  been 
hitherto  insisted  upon.  Sir  E.  Beckett  says,  after  showing  that 
the  actual  size  of  the  base  w^as  in  other  respects  a  convenient  one 
(in  its  numerical  relation  to  previous  measures),  the  great  pyramid 
“  must  be  some  size,’^  but  w-hy  Cheops  wanted  his  pyraniid  to 
he  about"’  its  actual  size  he  does  not  profess  to  know.  Yet,  if 
the  latitude  of  the  centre  of  the  base  were  really  determined  very 
caretiilh'’,  it  is  clear  that  the  neaiest,  and  in  this  case  the  northern, 
verge  of  the  rock  plateau  would  limit  the  size  of  the  base  ;  and  we 
mav  say  that  the  size  selected  was  the  largest  which  was  available, 
subject  to  the  conditions  respecting  latitude.  True,  the  latitude  is 
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not  correctly  determined  ;  but  we  may  faiily  assume  it  was  meant 
to  be,  and  that  the  actual  centre  of  the  base  was  supposed  by  the 
builders  to  lie  exactly  in  latitude  30  degrees  north. 

However,  wc  may  admit  that  the  dimensions  adopted  were  such 
as  the  builders  considered  convenient  also.  1  fear  Sir  E.  Beckett’s 
explanation  on  this  point,  simple  and  commonplace  though  it  is, 
seems  preferable  to  Professor  Smyth’s.  If,  by  the  way,  the  latter 
were  right,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  in  the  importance  he  at¬ 
taches  to  them,  it  would  be  no  mere  fagon  de  jmrUr  to  say  “  I 
fear  fora  rather  unpleasant  fate  awaits  all  who  “  shoiten  the 
cubit”  as  SirE.  Beckett  does.  “I  will  not  attempt,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth,  “to  say  what  the  ancient  Egyptians  would  have 
thought”  of  certain  ”  whose  carriages,”  it  seems,  ”  try  to  stop 
I  the  way  of  great  pyramid  research,”  ”  for  I  am  horrified  to  re¬ 
member  the  Pharaonic  pictures  of  human  souls  sent  back  from 
heaven  to  earth,  in  the  bodies  of  pigs,  for  far  lighter  offences  than 
shortening  the  national  cubit.  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  sought  to 
shorten  the  pyramid  cubit,  w^hich  with  Smyth  is  ”  the  sacred, 
Hebrew  earth-commensurable,  anti-Canite  cubit,”  a  far  heavier 
offence  probably  than  merely  ”  shortening  the  national  cubit.” 
But,  after  all,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  if  the  shorter  cubit 
which  Beckett  holds  to  have  been  used  by  the  pyramid-builders 
was  not  so  used,  the  pyramid  does  its  best  to  suggest  that  it  was  ; 
and  if  Beckett  and  those  wlio  follow  him  (as  I  do  in  this  respect) 
are  wrong,  the  pyramid  and  not  they  must  be  blamed.  For,  apart 
from  the  trifling  "detail  that  the  Hebrew  cubit  of  25  inches  is  en¬ 
tirely  imaginar}^  ”  neither  this  cubit,  nor  any  multiple  of  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  single  one  of  all  Mr.  Smyth’s  multitude  of  measure¬ 
ments,  except  two  evidently  accidental  multiples  of  it  in  the  diag¬ 
onals  of  two  of  the  four  corner  sockets  in  the  rock  ;  which  are 
not  even  square,  and  could  never  have  been  seen  again  after  the 
pyramid  was  built,  if  the  superstructure  had  not  been  broken  up 
and  stolen,  which  was  probably  the  last  thing  that  Cheops  or  his 
architect  expected.”  But  of  the  other  cubit,  “the  pyramid  and 
the  famous  marble  ‘Coffer,’  in  the  king’s  chamber  (which  was 
doubtless  also  Cheops’s  coffin  until  his  body  was  ‘  resurrectionized  ’ 
by  the  thieves  who  first  broke  into  the  p^Tamid)  do  contain  clear 
indications.”  The  cubit  referred  to  is  the  working  cubit  of  20| 
inches,  or  about  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  less.  For  a  person  of  average 
height  it  is  equal  to  about  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  lip 
of  the  middle  finger,  'plus  a  hand’s-breadth,  the  former  distance 
being  the  natural  cubit  (for  a  person  of  such  height).  The  natural 
cubit  is  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  yard,  and  most  probably  our 
yard  measure  is  derived  from  this  shorter  cubit.  The  working 
cubit  may  be  regai  ded  as  a  long  half  yard,  the  double  working 
cubit  or  working  Egyptian  yard  measure,  so  to  speak,  being  41^ 
inches  long. 
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The  lengtli  of  the  base-circuit  of  the  great  pyramid  may  be  most 
easily  remembered  by  noticing  that  it  contains  as  many  working 
cubits  as  our  mile  contains  yards,  viz.,  1760  ;  giving  440  cubits 
as  the  length  of  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base.  If  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  were  enlarged  to  a  square  having  its  sides  equal  to  the 
greatest  sides  of  the  present  tields,  the  area  of  this,  the  largest 
“  square”  in  London,  would  be  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
pyramid’s  base — or  about  134  acres.  The  front  of  Chelsea  Hospi¬ 
tal  has  almost  the  same  length  as  a  side  of  the  pyramid’s  base,  so 
also  has  the  frontage  of  the  British  Museum,  including  the  houses 
on  either  side  to  Charlotte  Street  and  Montague  Street.  The  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  the  Thames  between  Chelsea  and  London  Bridge, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  average  span  of  the  metropolitan  bridges, 
is  also  not  very  different  from  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  great 
pyramid's  base.  The  length  measures  about  761  feet,  or  nearly 
254  yards.  Each  side  is  in  fact  a  furlong  of  220  double  cubits  or 
Egyptian  yards. 

The  height  of  the  pyramid  is  equal  to  seven  elevenths  of  the  side 
of  the  base,  or  to  280  cubits,  or  about  484  feet.  This  is  about  16 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  24  feet  higher 
than  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  is  about  130  feet  higher  than  our  St. 
Paul’s. 

These  are  all  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid’s  exterior  I  here 
propose  to  mention.  Sir  E.  Beckett  gives  a  number  of  others,  some 
of  considerable  interest,  but  of  course  all  derivable  from  the  fact 
that  the  pyramid  has  a  square  base  440  cubits  in  the  side,  and  has 
a  height  of  280  cubits.  I  may  notice,  however,  in  passing,  that  I 
quite  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  special  mathematical 
relation  which  the  pyramid- builders  intended  to  embody  in  the 
building  was  this,  that  the  area  of  each  of  the  four  faces  should  be 
eciual  to  a  square  having  its  sides  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  this  was  the  condiiion  which  the 
builders  adopted  ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  at  least  as  closely 
as  any  of  the  other  more  or  less  fanciful  relations  which  have  been 
recognized  by  Taylor  and  his  followers. 

But  what  special  purpose  had  the  architect  in  view,  as  he  planned 
the  addition  of  layer  after  layer  of  the  pyramidal  structure  ?  So 
far  as  the  mere  orienting  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  had  achieved  his  purpose  so  soon  as  he  had  obtained,  by 
means  of  the  inclined  passage,  the  true  direction  of  the  north  and 
south  lines.  But  assuming  that  his  purpose  was  to  provide  in 
some  way  for  astronomical  observation,  a  square  base  with  sides 
facing  the  cardinal  points  would  not  be  of  much  use.  It  would 
clearly  give  horizontal  direction  lines,  north  and  south-east  and 
west,  north-east  and  south-west,  and  north-west  and  south-east. 
For  if  observers  were  set  at  the  four  corners.  A,  B,  C,  D,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  with  suitable  uprights,  where  dots  are  shown  at  these 
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corners,  a  line  of  sic^ht  from  D’s  upright  to  A’s  would  lye 
directed  toward  the  south,  from  the  same  upridit  to  B’s  would  he 
directed  toward  the  south-west,  and  from  Ihe^same  to  C’s  would 
be  directed  toward  the  west,^  Lines  of  sight  from  the  other  three 
uprights  to  each  of  tlie  remaining  ones  would 
give  the  other  directions  named,  or  ei^dit  di-  ^  South 
rections  in  all  round  the  horizon.  ^ 

But  such  direction-lines  are  not  very  use¬ 
ful  in  astronomical  observation,  because  the 
celestial  bodies  are  not  always  or  generally 
on  the  horizon.  And  no  one  who  pays  at¬ 
tention  for  any  length  of  time,  or  with  any 
degree  of  care,  to  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  will  fail  soon  to  recognize  that  east  d 
and  west  lines  are  of  very  little  observational 
use  compared  with  north  and  south  lines 
whether  taken  horizontally  or  in  a  direction  suitably  elevated 
above  the  horizon  For  whereas  every  star  in  the  skyLmes  due 
south  or  north  (unless  it  should  pass  exactly  overhead)  once  in 
'^**’°'y';J‘''ouud  the  pole  (without  counting  the  sub-polar 
Stars  Which  never  set),  and  at  the  same  constant 

at  sun,  moon,  and  planets  also  coming  south 

at  intervals  only  slightly  varying  because  of  the  motions  of  these 
bodies  among  the  stars,  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  come  east  and 
west  at  the  same  intervals.  The  sun  does  not  come  easHr  west  at 
aJ,  for  instance,  during  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  while  in  the 
summer  half  he  passes  from  due  east  to  due  west  in  a  time  which 
grows  shorter  and  shorter  as  the  length  of  the  day  ™creas^ 
Without  entering  further  into  considerations  which  I  have  dealt 
vith  inore  fully  m  another  place,*  it  is  manifest  that  any  architect 
proposing  to  erect  an  edifice  for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  direct  his  attention  specially  to  the  meridian  He  would 
require  to  observe  bodies  crossing  different  parts  of  the  merWiaL 
But  he  would  recognize  the  fact  that  the  southern  half  of  dm 
meridiau  was  altogether  more  important  than  the  northern  •  for 

800*“  Affi*  meridian  toward  the 

^die^  wou?d  b?  the  moItlniStrnt^f  Tlf'^ 

raise  tL  buildingJ'Krbi  laye^L'T'eave  ‘'a'"sui*blc''’n?rrow 
opening,  directed  north  and  south,  and  bearino-  on  the  i  ar(  of  d  e 

'“Now“tb‘7r'‘’?l^  tmv^r'^' 

Now,  the  grand  gallery  m  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  fulfils  pre- 
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ciselv  sucli  a  xjurpose  as  this.  Before  the  u^jper  part  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  was  added  the  passage  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  every  one  of 
the  planets  across  the  meridian,  except  perhaps  IMercury  (hut  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  yiercury  need  l)e  excepted),  could  be  observed 
through  this  remarkable  slant  gallery.  Venus,  of  course,  could 
only  be  seen  in  the  daytime  when  due  south  ;  but  we  know  that 
at  iier  brightest  she  can  be  readil}^  seen  in  the  daj^time  when  her 
place  in  the  sky  is  known.  And  through  a  long  narrow  passage 
like  the  grand  gallery  of  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  she  could  be  seen 
when  much  nearer  the  sun’s  place  in  the  sky.  Of  course,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  planet,  the  astronomer  would  only  be  so 
far  down  the  tunnel  as  to  see  the  x>lanet  crossing  the  top  of^  the 
opening.  If  he  went  farther  down  he  would  lose  the  observation  ; 
but  the  farther  down  he  went  without  losing  sight  cf  the  body,  the 
more  favorable  would  be  the  conditions  under  which  the  observa¬ 
tions  would  be  made.  Sometimes  he  could  go  to  the  very  lowest 
part  of  the  galler}'.  At  midwinter,  for  instance,  the  sun  could  be 
observed  from  there,  just  crossing  the  top  of  the  exceedingly  small 
narrow  slice  of  sky  seen  from  that  place. 

I  am  not,  however,  specially  concerned  Tiere^\X\i  the  question  of 
the  manner  in  which  astronomical  observations  would  be  made 
through  the  great  ascending  gallery  of  the  great  pyramid.  That 
is  a  subject  full  of  interest,  but  I  leave  it  for  fuller  treatment  else¬ 
where.  What  I  desire  here  specially  to  note  is,  that  the  gallery 
could  only  be  used  when  the  x^yramid  was  incomplete.  While  as 
yet  all  the  portion  of  the  above  the  gallery  was  not 

erected,  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be  observed  not  only  along  the 
great  gallery,  but  also  from  the  level  platform  forming  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pyramid  in  that  stage  of  its  construction.  But  when 
the  building  began  to  be  carried  bej^ond  that  stage — unless  for  a 
while  a  long  strip  in  front  of  the  gallery  was  left  incomplete — the 
chief  use  of  the  building  for  purposes  of  stellar  observation  must 
have  come  to  an  end.  Not  only  have  we  no  record  that  an  open 
space  was  left  in  this  wa}",  and  no  trace  in  the  building  itself  of 
any  such  peculiarity  of  construction,  but  it  is  tolerably  manifest 
that  no  such  space  could  have  been  safely  left  after  the  surround¬ 
ing  portions  had  been  carried  beyond  a  certain  height. 

It  is  here  that  I  find  the  strongest  argument  for  the  theory  I 
have  advanced,  respecting  the  purpose  for  which  the  pyramids 
were  built.  It  is  certain  that,  while  these  buildings  were  specially 
constructed  for  astronomical  observations  of  some  sort,  while  the 
entire  interior  construction  of  the  great  pj^ramid  adapted  it 
specially  for  such  a  purpose,  yet,  only  a  short  time  after  the  great 
gallery  and  the  other  passages  of  this  mighty  structure  had  been 
completed,  it  was  treated  as  no  longer  of  any  use  or  value  for  as¬ 
tronomical  work.  It  was  carried  up  beyond  the  platform  where 
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the  priestly  astronomers  had  made  their  observations,  until  the 
highest  and  smallest  platform  was  added  ;  and  then  the  casing 
stones  were  fitted  on,  which  left  the  entire  surface  of  the  pyramid 
perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  not  the  minutest  crack  or  crevice 
marring  either  the  sloping  sides  or  the  pavement  which  surrounded 
the  pyramid’s  base. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  what  is 
known,  and  especially  in  the  last-mentioned  circumstance,  when 
the  theory  is  admitted  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  by  Suphis 
or  Cheops  in  order  that  astronomical  observations  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  life,  to  determine  his  future,  to  ascertain 
what  epochs  were  dangerous  or  propitious  for  him,  and  to  note 
such  unusual  phenomena  among  the  celestial  bodies  as  seemed  to 
bode  him  good  or  evil  fortune.  It  does  seem  amazing,  despite  all 
we  know  of  the  fulness  of  faith  reposed  by  men  of  old  times  in  the 
fanciful  doctrines  of  astrology,  that  any  man,  no  matter  how  rich 
or  powerful,  should  devote  many  years  of  his  life,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  wealth,  and  the  labors  of  many  myriads  of  his  subjects, 
to  so  chimerical  a  purpose.  It  is  strange  that  a  building  erected 
for  that  purpose  should  not  be  capable  of  subserving  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose  for  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Strange  also  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  provide  in  some  way  for  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building  after  his  death,  though  that  must  have  been  a 
work  of  enormous  labor,  and  very  expensive,  even  though  all  the 
materials  had  been  prepared  during  his  own  lifetime. 

But  I  do  assert  with  considerable  confidence  that  no  other  theory 
has  been  yet  suggested  (and  almost  every  imaginable  theory  has 
been  advocated)  which  gives  the  slightest  answer  to  these  chief  diffi- 
•  culties  in  the  pyramid  problem.  The  astrological  theory,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  gives  indeed  an  answer  which  requires  us  to  believe  the 
kingly  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  and,  in  less  degree,  those  who 
with  him  or  after  him  built  the  others,  to  have  been  utterlv  sel- 
fish,  tyrannical,  and  superstitious — or,  in  brief,  utterly  unwise. 
But  unfortunately  the  study  of  human  nature  brings  before  us  so 
many  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  such  folly  and  superstition 
in  as  great  or  even  greater  degree,  that  we  need  not  for  such 
reasons  reject  the  astrological  theory.  Of  other  theories  it  may  be 
said  that,  while  not  one  of  them,  except  the  wild  theory  which  attri¬ 
butes  the  great  pyramid  to  divinely  instructed  architects,  presents 
the  builders  more  favorablv,  every  one  of  these  theories  leaves  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  great  pyramid  entirely  unexplained. 

Lastly,  I  would  note  that  the  pyramids,  when  rightly  viewed, 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  monuments  which  should  excite  our 
admiration,  but  as  stupendous  records  of  the  length  to  which 
tyranny  and  selfishness,  folly  and  superstition,  lust  of  power  and 
greed  of  wealth,  will  carry  man.  Btgarded  as  works  of  skill,  and 
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as  examples  of  what  men  may  effect  by  combined  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  labor,  they  are  indeed  marvellous,  and  in  a  sense  admirable. 
They  will  remain,  in  all  probability,  and  will  be  scarcel^^  changed, 
when  every  other  editice  at  this  day  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  either  crumbled  into  dust  or  changed  out  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  museums  and  libraries,  the  churches  and  cathedrals, 
the  observatories,  the  college  buildings,  and  other  scholastic  edifices 
of  our  time,  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt  in  all  that  constitutes  material  importance, 
strength,  or  stability.  But  while  the  imperishable  monuments  of 
old  Egypt  are  records  of  tyranny  and  selfishness,  the  less  durable 
structures  of  our  own  age  are  in  the  main  records  of  at  least  the 
desire  to  increase  the  knowledge,  to  advance  the  interests,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Ko  good  w’hatever 
has  resulted  to  man  from  all  the  labor,  misery,  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  m  raising  those  mighty  structures  'which  seem  fitted  to  en¬ 
dure  while  the  'svorld  itself  shall  last.  They  are  and  ever  have 
been  splendidly  worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  costly 
works  of  our  own  time,  while  their  verj"  construction  has  involved 
good  instead  of  misery  to  the  lowlier  classes,  have  increased  the 
knowledge  and  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  goodl}"  seed  of 
the  earth,  though  perishable  itself,  germinates,  fiuctifies,  and  bears 
other  seed,  which  will  in  turn  bring  forth  yet  other  and  perchance 
even  better  fruits  :  so  the  efforts  of'  man  to  work  good  to  his 
fellow-man  instead  of  evil,  although  they  may  lead  to  perishable 
material  results,  will  yet  germinate,  and  fructify,  and  bear  seed, 
over  an  ever-widening  field  of  time,  even  to  untold  generations. 

Richard  A.  Proctor  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

I. — THE  HEROIC  AGE  OF  GREEK  ART. 

The  extant  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  though  but  a  fragment 
of  w^hat  the  Greek  sculptors  produced,  are  both  in  number  and  in 
excellence,  in  their  fitness,  therefore,  to  represent  the  wdiole  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  has  come 
down  to  us  of  Greek  painting,  and  all  those  minor  crafts  which, 
in  the  Greek  workshop,  as  at  ail  periods  when  the  arts  have  been 
really  vigorous,  were  closely  connected  with  the  highest  imagina¬ 
tive  work.  Greek  painting  is  represented  to  us  only  by  its  distant 
reflection  on  the  walls  of  the  buried  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  the 
designs  of  subordinate  though  exquisite  craftsmen  on  the  vases. 
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Of  wrought  metal,  partly  through  the  inhercut  usefulness  of  its 
material,  temptimr  ignorant  persons  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  to 
re-fashion  it,  we  have  comparatively  little  ;  while,  in  consequence 
of  the  perishableness  of  their  material,  nothing  remains  of  the 
curious  wood-work,  the  carved  ivory,  the  embroidery  and  colored 
stuffs,  on  which  the  Greeks  set  much  store— of  that  whole  system 
of  refined  artisanship,  diffused,  like  a  general  atmosphere  of  beauty 
and  richness,  around  the  more  exalted  creations  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture.  What  we  possess,  then,  of  that  highest  Greek  sculpture  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  sort  of  threefold  isolation  ;  isolation,  first  of 
all,  from  the  concomitant  arts — the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  without 
the  metal  bridles  on  the  horses,  for  which  the  holes  in  the  marble 
remain  ;  isolation,  secondly,  from  the  architectural  group  of  which, 
with  most  careful  estimate  of  distance  and  point  of  observation, 
that  frieze,  for  instance,  was  designed  to  be  a  part;  isolalion, 
thirdly,  from  the  clear  Greek  skies,  the  poetical  Greek  life,  in  our 
modern  galleries.  And  if  one  here  or  there,  in  looking  at  these 
things,  bethinks  himself  of  the  required  substitution  ;  if  he  endeav¬ 
ors  mentally  to  throw  them  back  into  that  proper  atmosphere,  out 
of  which  alone  they  can  exercise  over  us  all  the  magic  by  which 
they  charmed  their  original  spectators,  the  effort  is  not  alwavs  a 
successful  one,  within  the  gray  walls  of  the  Louvre  or  the  British 
Museum. 

And  the  circumstance  that  Greek  sculpture  is  presented  to  us  in 
such  falsifying  isolation  from  the  work  of  the  weaver,  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  the  goldsmith,  has  encouraged  a  manner  of  regarding  it 
too  little  sensuous.  Approaching  it  with  full  information  concern¬ 
ing  what  may  be  called  the  inner  life  of  the  Greeks,  their  modes 
of  thought  and  sentiment  amply  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  but  with  no  lively  impre^ssions  of 
that  mere  craftsman’s  world  of  which  so  little  has  remained,  stu¬ 
dents  of  antiquity  have  for  the  most  part  interpreted  the  creations 
of  Greek  sculpture,  rather  as  elements  in  a  sequence  of  abstract 
ideas,  embodiments,  in  a  sort  of  petrified  language,  of  pure 
thoughts,  interesting  mainly  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  Greek  intellect  than  as  elements  of  a  se<4uence  in  the  material 
order,  as  results  of  a  designed  and  skilful  dealing  of  accomplished 
fingers  with  precious  forms  of  matter  for  the  delight  of  the  eyes. 
Greek  sculpture  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  limited  art,  dealing  with  a  specially  abstracted  range  of 
subjects  ;  and  the  Greek  sculptor  as  a  workman  almost  exclusively 
intellectual,  having  only  a  sort  of  accidental  connection  wdth  the 
material  in  which  his  thought  was  expressed.  He  is  fancied  to 
have  been  disdainful  of  such  matters  as  the  mere  tone,  the  fibre  or 
texture,  of  his  marble  or  cedar-wood,  of  that  just  perceptible 
yellowness,  for  instance,  in  the  ivory-like  surface  of  the  Venus  of 
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Melos  ;  as  being  occupied  only  with  forms  as  abstract  almost  as 
the  conceptions  of  philosophy,  and  translatable  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  into  any  material— a  habit  of  regarding  him  still  further  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  modern  sculptor's  usage  of  employing  merely 
mechanical  labor  in  the  actual  working  of  the  stone. 

The  works  of  the  highest  Greek  sculptuie  are  indeed  intellectuah 
ized,  if  we  may  say  so,^  to  the  utmost  degiee  ;  the  human  figures 
which  they  present  to  us  seem  actually  to  conceive  thoughts  ;  in 
them,  that  profoundly  reasonable  spirit  of  design  which  is  traceable 
in  Greek  art  continuously  and  increasingly,  upward  from^  its 
simplest  products,  the  oil- vessel  or  the  urn,  reaches  its  perfection. 
Yet,  though  the  most  abstract  and  inteliectualized  of  sensuous  ob¬ 
jects,  they  are  still  sensuous  and  material,  addressing  themselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  to  the  purely  reflective  faculty,  but  to  the 
eye  ;  and  a  complete  criticism  must  have  approached  them,  from 
both  sides— from  the  side  of  the  intelligence,  toward  which  they 
rank,  indeed,  as  great  thoughts  come  down  into  the  stone  ;  but 
from  the  sensuoirs  side  also,loward  which  they  rank  as  the  most 
perfect  results  of  that  pure  skill  of  hand,  of  v^hich  the  \  enus  of 
Melos,  we  may  say,  is  the  highest  example,  and  the  little  polished 
pitcher  or  lamp,  also  perfect  m  its  way,  perhaps  the  lowest.  ^ 

To  pass  by  the  purely  visible  side  of  these  things,  then,  is  not 
onlv  to  miss  a  refining  pleasure,  but  to  mistake  altogether  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  most  intellectual  of  the  creations  of  Greek 
art,  the  ^ginetan  or  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  instance,  were  actually 
produced  ;  even  these  having,  in  their  origin,  depended  for  much 
of  their  charm  on  the  mere  material  in  "VNhich  they  v\eie  executed  , 
and  the  whole  black  and  gray  world  of  extant  antique  sculpture 
needino-  to  be  translated  back  into  ivory  and  gold,  if  we  would  teel 
the  excitement  which  the  Greek  seems  to  have  felt  in  the  preseiice 
of  these  objects.  To  have  this  really  Greek  sense  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  it  is  necessary  to  connect  it,  indeed,  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
Greek  world,  its  thought  and  sentiment,  on  the  one  hand  :  but  on 
the  other  hand  also,  with  those  minor  works  of  price,  intaglios, 
coins  vases-that  whole  system  of  material  refinement  and  beauty 
in  the  outer  Greek  life,  which  these  minor  woiks  represent  to  us  ; 
and  with  these,  as  far  as  possible,  we  must  seek  to  relieve  the  air  ot 
our  o'alleries  and  museums  of  their  too^  intellectual  grajness. 
Greek  sculpture  could  not  have  been  precisely  a  cold  thing  ,  and, 
whatever  a  color-blind  school  may  say,  pure  thoughts  have  their 
coldness,  a  coldness  which  has  sometimes  repelled  from  Greeii 
sculpture,  with  its  unsuspected  fund  of  passion  and  energy  in  ma¬ 
terial  form,  those  who  cared  much,  and  with  much  insight,  tor  a 
similar  passion  and  energy  in  the  colored  world  of  Italian  painting. 

Theoretically,  then,  we  need  that  world  of  the  minor  arts  as  a 
complementary  background  for  the  higher  and  more  austere  Greek 
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sculpture  ;  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  with  such  a  world— 
with  a  period  of  refined  and  exquisite  tectonics  (as  the  Ct reeks  called 
all  crafts  strictl}'  subordinate  to  architecture),  that  Greek  art  actu¬ 
ally  begins  in  what  is  called  the  Heroic  xige,  that  earliest,  unde¬ 
fined  period  of  Greek  civilization,  the  beginning  of  which  cannot 
be  dated,  and  which  i-eaches  down  to  the  tiist  Olympiad,  about  the 
year  7TG  b.c.  Of  this  period  we  possess,  indeed,  no  direct  history 
and  but  few  actual  iiionumeuts,  great  or  small  ;  but  as  to  its 
whole  character  and  outward  local  coloring,  for  its  art,  as  for  its 
politics  and  religion,  Homer  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  earliest  pictures  of  that  heroic  life,  rep¬ 
resent  it  as  already  delighting  itself  in  the  application  of  precious 
material  and  skilful  handiwork  to  personal  and  domestic  adorn¬ 
ment,  to  the  refining  and  beautifying  of  the  entire  outward  aspect 
of  life  ;  above  all,  in  the  lavish  application  of  very  graceful  metal¬ 
work  to  such  purposes.  And  this  representation  is  borne  out  by 
what  little  we  possess  of  its  actual  remains,  and  all  we  can  infer. 
Mixed,  of  course,  with  mere  fable,  as  a  description  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  picture  which  Homer  presents  to  us,  deprived  of  its  super¬ 
natural  adjuncts,  becomes  continuously  more  and  more  realizable 
as  the  actual  condition  of  early  art,  as  we  emerge  gradually  into 
historical  time,  and  find  ourselves  at  last  among  datable  works 


and  real  schools  or  masters. 

The  history  of  Gieek  art,  then,  begins,  as  some  have  fancied  con¬ 
cerning  general  history,  in  a  golden  age,  but  in  an  age,  so  to  speak, 
of  real  gold,  of  those  first  twisters  and  hammerers  of  the  precious 
metals — men  who  had  already  discovered  the  flexibility  of  silver 
and  the  ductility  of  gold,  the  capacity  of  both  for  infinite  delicacy 
of  handling,  and  enjojdng  with  complete  freshness  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness  in  their  work — a  period  of  which  that  flower  of 
gold  on  a  silver  stalk,  picked  up  lately  in  one  of  the  graves  at 
Mycenae,  or  the  legendary  golden  honeycomb* of  Daedalus,  might 
serve  as  the  symbol.  The  heroic  age  of  Greek  art  is  the  age  of 
the  hero  as  a  smith. 


There  are  in  Homer  two  famous  descriptive  passages  in  which 
this  delight  in  curious  metal-work  is  very  prominent  :  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  Iliad  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,*  and  the  description  of 
the  house  of  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey.  |  The  shield  of  Achilles 
is  part  of  the  suit  of  armor  which  Hephaestus  makes  for  him  at 
the  request  of  Thetis  ;  and  it  is  v/rought  of  variously  colored  niet- 
als,  woven  into  a  great  circular  composition  in  relief,  representing 
the  world  and  the  life  in  it.  The  various  activities  of  man  are  re¬ 
corded  in  this  description  in  a  series  of  idyllic  incidents  with  such 
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complete  fresliuess,  liveliness,  and  variety  that  the  reader  from 
time  to  time  may  well  forget  himself,  and"  fancy  lie  is  reading  a 
mere  description  of  the  incidents  of  actual  life.  \Vc  i>eep  into  a 
little  Greek  town,  and  see  in  dainty  miniature  the  bride  coming 
t'rom  her  chamber  with  torch-bearers  and  dancers,  the  people  gaz¬ 
ing  from  their  doors,  a  quarrel  between  two  persons  in  the  market¬ 
place,  the  assembly  of  the  elders  to  decide  upon  it.  In  another 
quartering  is  the  spectacle  of  a  city  besieged,  the  walls  defended 
by  the  old  men,  while  the  soldiers  have  stolen  out  and  are  lying  in 
ambush.  There  is  a  fight  on  the  river-bank  ;  Ares  and  Athene, 
conspicuous  in  gold,  and  marked  as  divine  persons  by  a  scale 
larger  than  that  of  their  follow^ers,  lead  the  host.  The  strange, 
mythical  images  of  Ker,  Eris,  and  Kudoimos  mingle  in  the  crowd. 
A  third  space  upon  the  shield  depicts  the  incidents  of  peaceful 
labor — the  ploughshare  passing  through  the  field,  of  enamelled 
black  metal  behind  it,  and  golden  before  ;  the  cup  of  mead  held 
out  to  the  ploughman  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow  ; 
the  reapers  with  their  sheaves  ;  the  king  standing  in  silent  pleasure 
among  them,  intent  upon  his  staff.  There  are  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  in  minutest  detail ;  stakes  of  silver  on  wdiich  the  vines 
hang  ;  the  dark  trench  about  it,  and  one  pallnvay  through  the 
midst ;  the  w  hole  complete  and  distinct,  in  variously  colored 
metal.  All  things  and  living  creatures  are  in  their  places— the 
cattle  coming  to  water  to  the  sound  of  the  herdsman’s  pipe,  vari¬ 
ous  music,  the  rushes  by  the  w\ater-side,  a  lion-hunt  with  dogs,  the 
pastures  among  the  hills,  a  dance,  the  fair  dresses  of  the  male  and 
female  dancers,  the  former  adorned  with  swords,  the  latter  with 
crowns.  It  is  an  image  of  ancient  life,  its  pleasure  and  business. 
For  the  centre,  as  in  some  quaint  chart  of  the  heavens,  are  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  the  moon  and  constellations  ;  and  to  close  in 
all,  right  round,  like  a  frame  to  the  picture,  the  great  river 
Oceanus,  forming  the  rim  of  the  shield,  in  some  metal  of  dark  blue. 

Still  more  fascinating,perhaps,  because  more  completely  realizable 
by  the  fancy  as  an  actual  thing — realizable  as  a  <lelightful  place  to 
pass  time  in — is  the  description  of  the  palace  of  ATcinous  in  the 
little  island  towm  of  the  Phaeacians,  to  wdiich  w^e  are  introduced  in 
all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle  of  the  morning,  as  real  as  something 
of  last  summer  on  the  sea-coast  ;  although,  appropriately,  Ulysses 
meets  a  goddess  like  a  young  girl  carrying  a  pitcher,  on  his  way 
up  to  it.  Below  the  steep  w^alls  of  the  tow  n,  two  projecting  jetties 
allow  a  narrow  passage  into  a  haven  of  stone  for  tlie  ships,  into 
which  the  passer-by  may  look  down,  as  they  lie  moored  behnv  the 
roadway.  In  the  midst  is  the  king’s  house,  all  glittering,  again, 
with  curiously  WTOught  metal;  its  brightness  is  “as  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon.”  The  heart  of  Ulysses  beats 
quickly  when  he  sees  it  standing  amid  plantations  ingeniously 
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watered,  its  floor  and  walls  of  brass  throughout,  with  coutinuous 
cornice  of  dark  iron  ;  the  doors  are  of  gold,  the  door-posts  and  lin¬ 
tels  of  silver,  the  handles,  again,  of  gold — 

“  The  walls  were  massy  brass  ;  the  cornice  high 
Bine  luetais  crowned  in  colors  of  the  sky  ^ 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding-doors  incase; 

The  pillars  silver  on  a  brazen  base  ;  • 

Silver  the  lintels  deep-projecting  o'er; 

And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.'” 

Dogs  of  the  same  precious  metals  keep  w^atch  on  either  side,  like 
the^’llons  over  the  old  gateway  of  ^VEycenge,  or  the  gigantic,  human¬ 
headed  bulls  at  the  entrance  of  an  Assyrian -palace.  Within  doors 
the  burning  lights  at  supper-time  are  supported  in  the  hands  of 
golden  images  of  boys,  while  the  guests  recline  on  a  couch  run¬ 
ning  all  aFong  the  wall,  covered  with  peculiarly  sumptuous 
women’s  work. 

From  these  two  glittering  descriptions  manifestly  something 
must  be  deducted  ;  we  are  in  wouder-land,  and  among  supernatu¬ 
ral  or  magical  conditions.  But  the  forging  of  the  shield  and  the 
wonderful  house  of  Alcinous  are  no  merely  incongruous  episodes 
in  Homer,  but  the  cousummation  of  what  is  always  characteristic 
of  him,  a  constant  preoccupation,  namely,  with  every  form  of 
lovely  craftsmanship,  resting  on  all  things,  as  he  says,  like  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  We  seem  to  pass,  in  reading  him,  through  the 
treasures  of  some  royal  collection  ;  in  him  the  presentation  of  al¬ 
most  every  aspect  of  life  is  beautified  by  the  work  of  cunning 
hands.  The  thrones,  coffers,  couches  of  curious  carpentry,  are 
studded  with  bossy  ornaments  of  precious  metal  effectively  dis¬ 
posed,  or  inlaid  with  stained  ivory  or  blue  cyanus,  or  amber,  cr 
pale  amber-like  gold  ;  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  conduits,  the  sea¬ 
walls,  the  public  washing-troughs,  the  ramparts  on  which  the 
weary  soldiers  rest  themselves  when  returned  to  Troy,  are  fair  and 
smooth  ;  all  the  fine  qualities,  in  color  and  texture,  of  woven  stuff 
are  carefully  noted— the  fineness,  closeness,  softness,  pliancy, 
gloss,  the  whiteness  or  nectar-like  tints  in  which  the  weaver  de- 
. lights  to  work  ;  to  weave  the  sea-purple  threads  is  the  appropriate 
function  of  queens  and  noble  women.  All  the  Homeric  shields  are 
more  or  less  ornamented  with  variously  colored  metal,  terrible 
sometimes,  like  Leonardo’s,  with  some  rnouster  or  grotesque.  The 
numerous  sorts  of  cups  are  bossed  with  golden  studs,  or  have 
handles  wrought  with  figures,  of  doves,  for  instance.  The  great 
brazen  cauldrons  bear  an  epithet  which  means  jUnoery.  The 
trappings  of  the  horses,  the  various  parts  of  the  chariots,  are  formed 
of  various  metals.  The  women’s  ornaments  and  the  instruments 
of  their  toilet  are  described — 

iTopnai  Te  yvauTTTd<^  T  kcAvku,^  T£  koX  bpyovi 
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—the  golden  vials  for  nngiients.  Use  and  beauty  are  still  undi¬ 
vided  ;  all  that  men’s  bauds  are  set  to  make  has  still  a  fascination 
alike  for  workmen  and  spectators.  For  such  dainty  splendor 
Troy,  indeed,  is  especially  conspicuous.  But  then  Homer’s  Tro¬ 
jans  are  essentially  Greeks— Greeks  of  Asia  ;  and  Troy,  thouirh 
luore  advanced  in  all  elements  of  civilization,  is  no  real  contrast 
to  the  western  sliore  of  the  ^gean.  It  is  no  harharic  world  that 
we  see,  but  the  sort  of  world,  we  may  think,  that  would  have 
chained  also  our  comparatively  jaded  sensibilities,  with  just  that 
quaint  simplicity  which  we  too  enjo3%  in  its  productions  ;  above 
all,  in  its  wrought  metal,  which  loses  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
sort  of  work  by  becoming  mechanical.  The  metal-work  which 
Homer  describes  in  such  variety  is  all  hammer -v^oxk,  all  the  join¬ 
ings  being  effected  by  pins  or  rivetting.  That  is  just  the  sort  of 
metal-work  which,  in  a  certain  naiveie  vend,  vigor,  is  still  of  all  work 
the  most  expressive  of  actual  contact  with  dexterous  fingers  ;  one 
seems  to  trace  in  it,  on  every  particle  of  the  partially  resisting  ma¬ 
terial,  the  touch  and  play  of  the  shaping  instruments,  in  highly 
trained  hands,  under  the  guidance  of  exquisitely  disciplined  senses 
— that  cachet,  or  seal  of  nearness  to  the  workman’s  hand,  which  is 
the  special  charm  of  all  good  metal-work,  of  early  metal  work  in 
particular. 

Such  descriptions,  however,  it  may  be  said,  are  mere  poetical 
ornament,  of  no  value  in  helping  us  to  define  the  character  of  an 
age.^  But  what  is  peculiar  in  these  Homeric  descriptions,  what 
distinguishes  them  from  others  at  first  sight  similar,  is  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  they  present  of  a  certain  degree  of  reality,  signs  in 
them  of  an  imagination  stirred  by  surprise  at  the  spectacle  of  real 
works  of  art.  Such  minute,  delighted,  loving  description  of  de¬ 
tails  of  ornament,  and  following  out  of  the  ways  in  which  brass, 
gold,  silver,  or  paler  gold,  go  into  the  chariots  and  armor  and 
women’s  dress,  or  cling  to  the  walls— the  enthusiasm  of  the  manner 
—  is  the  warrant  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  all  that.  The 
Greek  poet  describes  these  things  with  the  same  vividness  and 
freshness,  the  same  kind  of  fondness,  with  which  other  poets  speak 
of  flowers  ;  speaking  of  them  poetically,  indeed,  but  with  that 
higher  sort  of  poetry  which  seems  full  of  the  lively  impression  of 
delightful  things  recently  seen.  Genuine  poetry,  it  is  true,  is 
always  naturally  sympathetic  with  all  beautiful  sensible  things  and 
qualities.  But  with  how  many  poets  wmuld  not  this  constant  in¬ 
trusion  of  material  ornament  have  produced  a  tawdry  effect  !  The 
metal  would  all  be  tarnished  and  the  edges  blurred.  And  this  is 
because  it  is  not  always  that  the  products  of  even  exquisite  tecton¬ 
ics  can  excite  or  refine  the  aesthetic  sense.  Flow  it  is  probable  that 
the  objects  of  oriental  art,  the  imitations  of  it  at  home,  in  which 
for  Homer  this  actual  world  of  art  must  have  consisted,  reached 
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him  in  quantity,  and  with  a  novelty,  just  sufficient  to  warm  and 
stimulate  without  surfeiting  the  imagination  ;  it  is  an  exotic  thing 
of  which  he  sees  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  The  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  house  of  iVlcinous,  are  like  dreams  indeed,  hut  this 
sort  of  dreaming  winds  continuously  through  the  entire  Iliad  and 
Odyssey — a  child’s  dream  after  a  dav  of  real,  fresli  impressions 
from  things  themselves,  in  which  all  those  floating  impressions  re¬ 
set  themselves.  He  is  as  pleased  in  touching  and  looking  at  those 
objects  as  his  own  heroes  ;  their  gleaming  aspect  brightens  all  he 
says,  and  has  taken  hold,  one  might  think,  of  his  language,  his 
ver}’’  vocabulary  becoming  cliryselephantiae.  Homer’s  artistic  de¬ 
scriptions,  though  enlarged  by  fancy,  are  not  wholly  imaginary, 
and  the  extant  remains  of  monuments  of  the  earliest  historical  age 
are  like  lingering  relics  of  that  dream  in  a  tamer  but  real  wmrld. 

The  art  of  the  heroic  age,  tiien,  as  represented  in  Homer,  con¬ 
nects  itself,  on  the  one  side,  with  those  fabulous  jew^els  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  mythological  story,  and  entwined  sometimes  so  oddly  in 
its  representation  of  human  fortunes — the  necklace  of  Eriphyle,  the 
necklace  of  Helen,  which  Menelaus,  it  was  said,  offered  at  Delphi 
to  Athene  Pronoea  on  tire  eve  of  his  expedition  against  Troy — 
mythical  objects,  indeed,  but  which  yet  bear  witness  even  thus 
eady  to  the  aesthetic  susceptibility  of  the  Greek  temper.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  art  of  the  heroic  age  connects  itself  also  with 
the  actual  early  beginnings  of  artistic  production.  There  are 
touches  of  rcalit}^  for  instance,  in  Homer’s  incidental  notices  of  its 
instruments  and  processes  ;  and,  again,  especially  as  regards  the 
working  of  metal.  He  goes  already  to  the  potter’s  wheel  for 
familiar,  life-like  illustration.  In  describing  artistic  wood-work  he 
distinguishes  various  stages  of  work  ;  we  see  clearly^  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  turning  and  boring,  such  as  the  old  fashioned  drill-borer 
w^hirled  round  with  a  string  ;  he  mentions  the  names  of  two  artists, 
the  one  of  an  actual  wmrkman,  the  other  of  a  craft  turned  into  a 
proper  name— stray  relics,  accidentally  preserved,  of  a  world,  as 
we  may  believe,  of  so  wide  and  varied  activity.  The  forge  of 
Hephaestus  is  a  true  forge  ;  the  magic  tripods  on  wdiich  he  is  at 
work  are  really  put  together  by  conceivable  processes,  known  in 
early  times.  Compositions  in  relief  similar  to  those  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  were  actually  made  out  of  thin  metal  plates  cut  into  a  con¬ 
venient  shape,  and  then  beaten  into  the  designed  form  by  the  ham¬ 
mer  over  a  wooden  model.  These  reliefs  were  then  fastened  to  a 
differentl}^  colored  metal  background  or  base,  with  nails  or  rivets, 
for  there  is  no  soldering  of  metals  as  yet.  To  this  process  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  the  name  of  einpmdlk,  such  embossing  being  still,  in 
cur  owm  lime,  a  beautiful  form  of  metal-wmrk. 

Even  in  the  marvellous  shield  there  are  other  and  indirect  notes 
of  reality.  In  speaking  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  1  departed  in- 
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teiitionally  from  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  relief  are 
actually  introduced  in  the  Iliad,  because,  just  then,  I  wished  the 
reader  to  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  variety  and  elaborateness  of 
the  composition  as  a  representation  or  picture  of  the  wiiole  of  an¬ 
cient  life  embraced  within  the  circumference  of  a  shield.  But  in 
the  order  in  w'hich  Homer  actually  describes  those  episodes  lie  is 
following  the  method  of  a  very  practicable  form  of  composition 
and  IS  throughout  much  closer  than  we  might  at  first  sight  suppose  to 
the  ancient  armorer  s  proceedings.  The  shield  is  formed  of  five 
superimposed  plates  of  different  metals,  each  plate  of  smaller  diam¬ 
eter  than  the  one  immediately  below^  it,  their  fiat  margins  showdno* 
mus  as  four  concentric  stripes  or  rings  of  metal,  around  a  sort  of 
boss  m  the  centre,  five  metals  thick,  and  the  outermost  circle  or 
ring  being  the  thinnest.  To  this  arrangement  the  order  of  Homer’s 
description  corresponds.  The  earth  and  the  heavenlv  bodies  are 
upon  this  boss  in  the  centre,  like  a  little  distant  heaven  hung  above 
the  broad  world,  and  from  this  Homer  w^orks  out,  round  and 
l  ound.  to  the  river  Oceanus,  w^hich  forms  the  border  of  the  whole  • 
the  subjects  answering  to  or  supporting  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
heraldic  order — the  city  at  peace  set  over  against  the  city  besieged 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  balancing  each  other — quite  con¬ 
gruously  wutli  a  certain  heraldic  turn  generally  in  the  contemporary 
Assyrian  art,  which  cielights  in  this  sort  of  conventional  spacino* 
out  of  its  various  subjects,  and  especially  with  some  extant  metd 
cuargers  of  Assyrian  work,  w'hich,  like  some  of  the  earliest  Greek 
vases  with  their  painted  plants  and  flow^ers  conventionally  aiTanged, 
illustrate  in  their  humble  measure  such  heraldic  grouping. 

The  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  attributed  to  Hesiod, 
is  probably  an  imitation  of  Homer,  and,  notwithstanding  some  fine 
mythological  impersonations  wiiich  it  contains,an  imitation  less  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  original.  Of  painting  there  are  in  Homer  no  certain 
indications,  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  later  date  of  the  imitator 
that  we  may  perhaps  discern  in  his  composition  a  sign  that  w'hat 
he  had  actually  seen  w^as  a  painted  shield,  in  the  predominance  in 
it,  as  compared  wuth  the  Homeric  description,  of  effects  of  color 
over  effects  of  form;  Homer  delighting  ^n  ingenious  devices  for 
fadening  the  metal,  and  the  supposed  Hesiod  rather  in  wiiat  seem 
like  triumphs  of  heraldic  coloring  ;  though  the  latter  also  delights 
in  effects  of  mingled  metals,  of  mingled  gold  and  silver  especially 
silver  figures  with  dresses  of  gold,  silver  centaurs  with  pine- 
trees  of  gold  for  staves  in  their  hands.  Still,  like  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  this^too  w^e  must  conceive  as  formed  of  concentric  plates 
of  metal ;  ana  here  again  that  spacing  is  still  more  elaborately  car¬ 
ried  out  narrower  intermediate  rings  being  apparently  introduced 
between  the  broader  ones,  with  figures  in  rapid,  horizontal,  un¬ 
broken  motion,  carrying  the  eye  right  round  the  shield,  in  contrast 
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with  the  repose  of  the  downward  or  inward  movement  of  tlie  sub¬ 
jects  which  divide  the  larger  spaces  ;  here  loo  with  certain  analo¬ 
gies  in  the  rows  of  animals  to  the  designs  on  the  earliest  vases. 

In  Hesiod  then,  as  in  Homer,  there  are  undesigned  notes  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  partly  mythical  ornaments  imaginatively 
enlarged  of  the  heroic  age,  and  a  world  of  actual  liandicrafts.  In 
the  shield  of  Hercules  another  marvellous  detail  is  added  in  the 
image  of  Perseus,  very  daintily  described  as  hovering  in  some  won¬ 
derful  way,  as  if  really  borne  up  by  wings,  above  the  surface.  And 
that  curious,  haunting  sense  of  magic  in  art,  which  comes  out  over 
and  over  again  in  Homer— in  the  golden  maids,  for  instance,  who 
assist  Hephaestus  in  his  work,  and  similar  details  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole  picture,  and  make 
of  it  a  mere  wonder-land— is  itself  also,  riglitly  understood,  a  testi- 
niony  to  a  real  excellence  in  the  art  of  Homer’s  time.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  works  of  art  held  to  be  miraculous  are  always  of 
an  inferior  kind  ;  birt  at  least  it  was  not  among  those  who  thought 
them  inferior  that  the  belief  in  their  miraculous  power  began.  If 
the  golden  images  move  like  living  creatures,  and  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  so  wonderfully  made,  lifts  him  like  wings,  this  again  is 
because  the  imagination  of  Homer  is  really  under  the  stimulus  of 
delightful  artistic  objects  actually  seen.  Only  those  to  whom  such 
artistic  objects  manifest  themselves  through  real  and  powerful  im¬ 
pressions  of  their  wonderful  qualities,  are  apt  to  invest  them  with 
properties  magical  or  miraculous. 

I  said  that  the  inherent  usefulness  of  the  material  of  metal-work 
makes  the  destruction  of  its  acquired  form  almost  certain,  if  it 
comes  into  the  possession  of  people  either  barbarous  or  careless  of 
the  work  of  a  past  lime.  Greek  art  is  for  us,  in  all  its  stages,  a 
fragment  only  ;  in  each  of  them  it  is  necessary,  in  a  somewhat 
visionarj^  manner,  to  fill  up  empty  spaces,  and  more  or  less  make 
substitution  ;  and  of  the  finer  work  of  the  heroic  age,  thus  dimly 
discerned  as  an  actual  thing,  we  had  at  least  till  recently  almost 
nothing.  Two  plates  of  bronze,  a  few  rusty  nails,  and  certain 
rows  of  holes  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  “  treasury”  of 
Mycena3,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  that  favorite  device  of 
primitive  Greek  art,  the  lining  of  stone  walls  with  burnished  metal, of 
which  the  house  of  Alciuous  in  the  Odyssey  is  the  ideal  picture,  and 
the  temple  of  Pallas  of  tJie  Brazen  House  at  Sparta,  adorned  in  the 
mterior  with  a  coating  of  reliefs  in  metal,  a  later,  historical  example. 
Of  the  heroic  or  so-called  Cyclopean  architecture  (a  form  of  build- 
mg  so  imposing  that  Pausanias  thought  it  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
Pyramids),  that  ”  treasury”  is  a  sulhcient  illustration.  Treasury, 
or  tomb,  or  both  (the  selfish  dead,  perhaps,  beiug  supposed  still  to 
find  enjoyment  in  the  costly  armor,  goblets,  and  mirrors  laid  up 
there),  this  dome-shaped  building,  formed  of  concentric  rings  of 
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stones  gradually  diminishing  to  a  coping-stone  at  the  top,  may  stand 
as  the  representative  of  some  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  a  similar  kind  of  architecture,  con¬ 
structed  of  large  man3'-sidcd  blocks  of  stone,  fitted  carefully  to¬ 
gether  without  the  aid  of  cement,  and  remaining  in  their  places  b}^ 
reciprocal  resistance.  Characteristic  of  it  is  the  general  tendenc^^ 
to  use  vast  blocks  of  stone  for  the  jambs  and  lintels  of  doors,  for 
instance,  and  in  the  construction  of  gable-shaped  passages  ;  two 
rows  of  such  stones  being  made  to  rest  against  each  other  at  an 
acute  angle,  v>dthin  the  thickiress  of  the  walls. 

So  vast  and  rude,  fretted  by  the  action  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  the  fragments  of  this  architectuie  ma^^  often  seem,  at  first 
sight,  like  works  of  nature.  At  Argos,  Tiiyns,  M3xenie,  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  old  architecture  is  more  complete.  At  Mycena3  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  acroyolu  is  still  standing  with  its  twm  w^ell-k no wn  sculp¬ 
tured  lions — immemorial  and  almost  unique  monument  of  primitive 
Greek  sculpture — supporting,  herald-wise,  a  symbolical  pillar  on 
the  vast,  triangular  pedimerital  stone  above.  The  heads  are  gone, 
having  been  fashioned  possibly  in  metal  by  wmrkmen  from  the 
East.  On  wdiat  may  be  called  the  fagade,  remains  are  still  dis¬ 
cernible  of  inlaid  wmik  in  colored  stone,  and  within  the  gatewrav^ 
on  the  smooth  slabs  of  the  pavement,  the  wheel-ruts  are  still  vis¬ 
ible.  Connect  them  with  those  metal  w^ar- chariots  in  Homer,  and 


3mii  may  see  in  fancy  the  whole  grandiose  character  of  the  place, 
as  it  may  really  have  been.  Shut  within  the  narrow  inclosure  of 
these  shadowy  citadels  were  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  with  all  that 
intimacy  wiiich  we  may  sometimes  suppose  to  have  been  alien  from 
the  open-air  Greek  life,  admitting,  doubtless,  belowMhe  cover  of 
their  rough  walls,  many  of  those  refinements  of  princely  life  wiiich 
the  middle  age  found  possible  in  such  places,  and  of  which  the  im¬ 
pression  is  so  fascinating  in  Homer’s  description,  for  instance,  of 
the  house  of  Ulysses,  or  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta.  Rough  and  f  rowm- 
ing  without,  these  old  cMteaux  of  the  Argive  kings  w^re  delicate 
within  with  a  decoration  almost  as  daint}’  and  fine  as  the  network 
of  weed  and  flower  that  now  covers  their  ruins,  and  of  the  delicacy 
of  wiiich,  as  I  said,  that  golden  flower  on  its  siver  stalk,  or  the 
golden  honeycomb  of  Daedalus,  might  be  taken  as  representative. 
In  these  metal-like  structures  of  self-supporting  pol^^gons,  locked  so 
firmly  and  impenetrabl}^  together,  with  the  wUole  mystery  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  arch  implicitl}^  within  them,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  complete  artistic  command  over  weight  in  stone,  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  “  law  of  weight.”  But  over  weight  onl}^ ;  the 
ornament  still  seems  to  be  not  strictly  architectural,  but,  according 
to  the  notices  of  Homer,  tectonic,  borrow^ed  from  the  sister  arts, 
above  all  from  the  art  of  the  metal-workers,  to  wiiom  those  spaces 
of  the  building  are  left  which  a  later  age  fills  with  painting,  or  re- 
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lief  in  stone.  The  skill  of  the  Asiatic  comes  to  adorn  this  rough 
native  building  ;  and  it  is  a  late,  elaborate,  somewhat  voluptuous 
skill,  we  may  understand,  illustrated  by  the  luxury  of  that  Asiatic 
chamber  of  jPaiis,  less  like  that  of  a  warrior  than  of  one  going  to 
the  dance.  Coupled  with  the  vastness  of  the  architectural  works 
v/hich  actually  remain,  such  descriptions  as  that  in  Homer  of  the 
chamber  of  Paris  and  the  house  of  Alcinous  furnish  forth  a  picture 
of  that  early  period — the  tyrants’  age,  the  age  of  the  acropoleis,  the 
period  of  great  dynasties  with  claims  to  “  divine  right,”  and  in 
man}"  instances  at  least  with  all  the  culture  of  their  time.  The  vast 
buildings  make  us  sigh  at  the  thought  of  wasted  human  labor, 
though  there  is  a  public  usefulness  too  in  some  of  these  designs, 
such  as  the  draining  of  the  Copaic  lake,  to  which  the  backs  of  the 
people  are  bent  whether  they  will  or  not.  For  the  princes  there  is 
much  of  that  selfish  personal  luxury  which  is  a  constant  trait  of 
feudalism  in  all  ages.  For  the  people,  scattered  over  the  country, 
at  their  agricultural  labor,  or  gathered  in  small  hamlets,  there  is 
some  enjoyment,  perhaps,  of  the  aspect  of  that  splendor,  of  the 
bright  warriors  on  the  heights — a  certain  share  of  the  nobler  pride 
of  the  tyrants  themselves  in  those  tombs  and  dwellings.  Some 
surmise,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been,  of  the  “  curse”  of  gold, 
with  a  dim,  lurking  suspicion  of  curious  facilities  for  cruelty  in 
the  command  over  those  skilful  artificers  in  metal — some  ingenious 
rack  or  bull  ”  to  pinch  and  peal  ” — the  tradition  of  which,  not  un¬ 
like  the  modern  Jacques  Bonhomme’s  shudder  at  the  old  ruined 
French  donjon  or  bastille,  haunts,  generations  afterward,  the  ruins 
of  those  ‘‘  labyrinths”  of  stone,  where  the  old  tyrants  had  had 
their  pleasures.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that  wistful 
sense  of  eeiiness  in  ruined  buildinscs,  to  which  most  of  us  are  sus- 
ceptil»le,  is  an  exclusively  modern  feeling.  The  name  Cyclopean, 
attache  i  to  those  desolate  remains  of  buildings  which  were  older 
than  Greek  history  itself,  attests  their  romantic  infiuence  over  the 
fancy  of  the  people  who  thus  attributed  them  to  a  superhuman 
strength  and  skill.  And  the  Cyclops,  like  all  the  early  mythical 
names  of  artists,  have  this  note  of  reality,  that  they  are  names  not 
of  individuals  but  of  classes,  the  guilds  or  companies  of  workmen 
in  which  a  certain  craft  was  imparted  and  transmitted.  The 
Dactyli,  the  Fingers,  are  the  first  workers  in  iron  ;  the  savage 
Chalybes  in  Scythia  the  first  smelters;  actual  names  are  given  To 
the  old,  fabled  Telchines — Ohalkon,  Argyron,  Chryson — workers 
in  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  respectively.  The  tradition  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity  haunts  the  several  regions  where  those  metals  were  found. 
They  make  the  trident  of  Poseidon  ;  but  then  Poseidon’s  tiident  is 
a  real  fisherman’s  instrument,  the  tunny -fork.  They  aie  credited, 
notwithstanding,  with  an  evil  sorcery,  unfriendly  to  men,  as  poor 
humanity  remembered  the  makers  of  chains,  locks,  Procrustean 
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beds  ;  and,  as  becomes  (his  dark,  recoiidile  mine  and  metal  work 
the  traditions  about  them  are  gloomy  and  grotesque,  confusinff 
mortal  workmen  with  demon  guilds.  '  “ 

To  this  view  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greek  art  as  being,  so  to  speak 
an  age  of  real  gold,  an  age  delighting  itself  in  precious  mateiia’l 
and  exquisite  handiwork  in  all  tectonic  crafts,  the  recent  extraor¬ 
dinary  discoveries  at  Troy  and  Mycenie  are,  on  any  plausible  the¬ 
ory  ot  their  date  and  origin,  a  witness.  The  esthetic  critic  needs 
always  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  confusion  of  mere  curiosity 
or  antiquity  with  beauty  in  art.  Among  the  objects  discovered  at 
1  roy  meie  curiosities,  some  of  them,  however  interesting  and 
instructive--the  so-called  royal  cup  of  Priam,  in  solid  gold,  two- 
Landled  and  double-lipped  (the  smaller  lip  designed  for  the  host 
ancl  his  libation,  the  larger  for  the  guest),  has  in  the  very  simplicity 

grace  of  the  economy  with  which  it  exactly 
fulfils  Its  purpose,  a  positive  beauty,  an  absolute  value  for  the 
aesthetic  sense,  strange  and  new  enough,  if  it  leally  settles  at  last  a 
much-debated  expression  of  Homer  ;  while  the  “  diadem,”  with  its 
twisted  chains  and  flowers  of  pale  gold,  shows  that  tho.se  profuse 
golden  fringes,  waving  so  comely  as  he  moved,  which  Hephsestiis 
wrought  for  the  helmet  of  Achilles,  were  really  within  the  compass 
of  early  Greek  art. 


And  the  story  of  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  reads  more  like 
^me  well-devised  chapter  of  fiction  than  a  record  of  sober  facts. 
Here,  those  sanguine,  half-childish  dreams  of  buried  treasure  dis¬ 
covered  in  dead  men  s  graves,  which  seem  to  have  a  charm  for 
every  one,  are  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  spectacle  of  those  antique 
kings,  lying  in  the  splendor  of  their  crowns  and  breast-plates  of 
embossed  plate  of  gold  ;  their  swords,  studded  with  golden  im- 
their  sides,  as  in  some  feudal  me  nument ;  their  very 
faces  covered  up  most  strangely  in  golden  masks.  The  veiy  floor 
of  one  tomb,  we  read,  was  thick  with  gold-dust— the  heavy  gilding 
fallen  from  some  perished  kingly  vestment  ;  in  another  "^vas  a 
downfall  of  golden  leaves  and  flowers,  and,  amid  this  profusion  of 
thin  fine  fragments,  rings,  bracelets,  smaller  crowns  as  if  for  chil¬ 
dren,  dainty  butterflies  for  ornaments  of  dresses,  and  that  golden 
flower  on  a  silver  stalk — all  of  pure,  soft  gold,  unhardened  by 
alloy,  the  delicate  films  of  which  one  must  touch  but  liglitly  ;  yet 
twisted  and  beaten,  by  hand  and  hammer,  into  wavy,  spiral  relief, 
the  cuttle-fish  with  its  long  undulating  arms  appearing  frequently. 

It  is  the  very  image  of  the  old  luxurious  life  of  the  princes  of 
the  heroic  age,  as  Homer  describes  it,  with  the  arts  in  service  to 
Its  kingly  pride.  Among  the  other  costly  objects  was  one  lepre- 
senting  the  head  of  a  cow,  grandly  designed  in  gold  with  horns  of 

horns  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of 
Here,  the  great  object  of  worship  at  Argos.  One  of  the  interests 
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of  the  stud}'  of  mythology  is  that  it  reflects  the  ways  of  life  and 
thought  of  the  people  who  conceived  it  ;  and  this  religion  of  Here, 
the  special  religion  of  Argos,  is  congruous  with  what  has  been  here 
said  as  to  the  place  of  art  in  the  civilization  of  the  Argives  ;  it  is  a 
reflection  of  that  splendid  and  wanton  old  feudal  life.  Here  is,  in 
her  original  essence  and  meaning,  equivalent  to  Demeter — the  one 
living  spirit  of  the  earth,  divined  behind  the  veil  of  all  its  manifold 
visible  energies.  But  in  the  development  of  a  common  mythologi¬ 
cal  motive  the  various  peoples  are  subject  to  the  general  limitations 
of  their  life  and  thought  ;  they  can  but  work  outward  what  is 
within  them  ;  and  the  religious  conceptions  and  usages,  ultimately 
derivable  from  one  and  the  same  rudimentary  instinct,  are  some¬ 
times  most  diverse.  Out  of  the  visible,  physical  energies  of  the 
earth  and  its  system  of  annual  change,  the  old  Pelasgian  mind  de¬ 
veloped  the  person  of  Demeter,  mystical  and  profoundly  awful, 
yet  profoundly  pathetic,  also,  in  her  appeal  to  human  sympathies. 
Out  of  the  same  original  elements,  the  civilization  of  Argos,  on  the 
other  hand,  develops  the  religion  of  Queen  Here,  a  mere  Demeter, 
at  best,  of  gaudy  flower-beds,  whose  toilet  Homer  describes  with 
all  its  delicate  flneries  ;  though,  characteristically  of  Homer,  we 
may  still  detect,  perhaps,  some  traces  of  the  mystical  person  of  the 
earth,  in  the  all-pervading  scent  of  the  ambrosial  unguent  with 
which  she  anoints  herself,  in  the  abundant  tresses  of  her  hair,  and 
in  the  curious  variegation  of  her  ornaments.  She  has  become, 
though  with  some  reminiscence  of  the  m^^stical  earth,  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  human  person,  wicked,  angryq  jealous — the  lady  of  Zeus  in 
her  castle  sanctuary  at  Mycenae,  in  wanton  dalliance  with  the  king, 
coaxing  him  for  cruel  purposes  in  sweet  sleep,  adding  artificial 
charms  to  her  beauty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  with  which  Greek  art  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  that  earliest  age.  Of  themselves,  they  almost  answer  the 
question  which  next  arises.  Whence  did  art  come  to  Greece  ?  or 
was  it  a  thing  of  absolutely  native  growth  there  ?  So  some  have 
decidedly  maintained.  Others,  in  a  period  which  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  monuments  anterior  to  the  full  development 
of  art  under  Pheidias,  who,  in  regard  to  the  Greek  sculpture  of  the 
age  of  Pheidias,  were  like  people  who,  in  criticising  Michelangelo, 
should  have  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  school — of  the 
works  of  Donatello  and  ^lino  daPiesole — easily  satisfied  themselves 
with  theories  of  its  derivation  ready-made  from  other  countries. 
Critics  in  the  last  century,  especially,  noticing  some  characteristics 
which  early  Greek  work  has  in  common,  indeed,  with  Egyptian 
art,  but  which  are  common  also  to  all  such  early  work  every^where, 
supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  came,  as  the  Greek  religion 
also,  from  EgyqDt — that  old,  immemorial,  half-known  birthplace  of 
all  wonderful  things.  There  are,  it  is  true,  authorities  for  this  de- 
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rivation  among  the  Greeks  llieinsclves,  dazzled  as  they  were  by 
llie  marvels  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  a  ci  zilization  so 
different  from  their  own,  on  the  tirst  opening  of  Egypt  to  Greek 
visitors.  But,  in  fact,  that  opening  did  not  takephu;e  till  the  reign 
of  Psammelichus,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  ir.c., 
a  relatively  late  date.  Psammetichus  introduced  and  settled 
Greek  mercenaries  in  Egypt,  and,  fora  time,  the  Greeks  came  very 
close  to  Egyptian  life.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  b^^that  display  of  every  kind  of  artistic  workmanship  gleam¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  of  life  ;  they  may  in  turn  have  freshened  it  wilh 
new  motives.  And  we  may  remark,  that  but  for  the  peculiar 
usa«’e  of  Egypt  concerning  the  tombs  of  the  dead — their  habit  of  in¬ 
vesting  the  last  abodes  of  the  dead  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  ac¬ 
tive  life — of  that  whole  world  of  art,  so  various  and  elaborate,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  great,  monumental  works  in  stone  would  have  remained 
to  ourselves.  We  should  have  experienced  in  regard  to  it,  what 
wc  actually  experience  too  much  in  our  knowledge  of  Greek  art — 
the  lack  of  a  fitting  background,  in  the  smaller  tectonic  work,  for 
its  great  works  in  architecture,  and  the  bolder  sort  of  sculpture. 

But,  one  by  one,  at  last,  as  in  the  mediaeval  parallel,  monuments 
illustrative  of  the  earlier  growth  of  Greek  art  before  the  time  of 
Pheidias  have  come  to  light,  and  to  a  just  appreciation.  They 
show  that  the  development  of  Greek  art  had  already  proceeded 
some  way  before  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  and  point,  if 
to  a  foreign  source  at  all,  to  oriental  rather  than  Egyptian  influ¬ 
ences  ;  and  the  theory  wliich  derived  Greek  art,  with  many  other 
Greek  things,  from  Egypt,  now  hardly  finds  supporters.  In  Greece 
all  things  are  at  once  old  and  new.  As  in  iDh^^sical  organisms,  the 
actual  particles  of  matter  have  existed  long  before  in  other  combi¬ 
nations  ;  and  what  is  really  new  in  a  new  organism  is  the  new 
cohering  force — the  mode  of  life — so,  in  the  products  of  Gieek  civ¬ 
ilization,  the  actual  elements  are  traceable  elsewhere  by  antiquarians 
who  care  to  trace  them  ;  the  elements,  for  instance,  of  its  peculiar 
national  architecture.  Yet  all  is  also  autochthonous, 

as  the  Greeks  said,  new-born  at  home,  by  right  of  a  new,  inform¬ 
ing,  combining  spirit  playing  over  those  mere  elements,  and  touch¬ 
ing  them,  above  all,  with  a  wonderful  sense^of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man — the  dignity  of  his  soul  and  of  his  body — so  that 
in  all  things  the  Greeks  are  as  discoverers.  Still,  the  original  and 
primary  motive  seems,  in  matters  of  art,  to  have  come  from  with¬ 
out  ;  and  the  view  to  which  actual  discovery  and  all  true  analo* 
gies  more  and  more  point  is  that  of  a  connection  of  the  origin  of 
Greek  art,  ultimately  with  Assyria,  proximately  with  Phoenicia, 
partly  through  Asia  Minor,  and  chiefly  through  Cyprus — an  orig¬ 
inal  connection  again  and  again  reasserted,  like  a  surviving  trick 
of  inheritance,  as  in  later  times  it  came  in  contact  with  the  civili- 
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zation  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  old  affinities  being  here  linked  anew  ; 
and  with  a  certain  Asiatic  tradition,  of  which  one  representative  is 
the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  traceable  all  through  Greek  art — an 
Asiatic  curiousness,  or  rroj/c^/ia,  strongest  in  that  heroic  age  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  distinguishing  some  schools  and 
masters  in  Greece  more  than  others  ;  and  always  in  appreciable 
distinction  from  the  more  clearly  defined  and  self-asserted  Hellenic 
influence.  Homer  himself  witnesses  to  the  intercourse,  through 
earl}",  adventurous  commerce,  as  in  the  bright  and  animated  pic¬ 
ture  with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  begins,  between  the 
Greeks  and  Eastern  countries.  We  may,  perhaps,  forget  some¬ 
times,  thinking  over  the  greatness  of  its  place  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  how  small  a  country  Greece  really  was  ;  how  short 
the  distances  onward,  from  island  to  island,  to  the  coast  of  Asia, 
so  that  w"e  can  hardly  make  a  sharp  separation  between  Asia  and 
Greece,  nor  deny,  besides  great  and  palpable  acts  of  importation, 
all  sorts  of  impalpable  Asiatic  influences  by  v/ay  alike  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  upon  Greek  manners  and  taste.  Homer,  as  we  saw, 
was  right  in  making  Troy  essentially  a  Greek  city,  with  inhabitants 
superior  in  all  culture  to  their  kinsmen  on  the  Western  shore,  and 
perhaps  proportionally  weaker  on  the  practical  or  moral  side,  and 
with  an  element  of  languid  Ionian  voluptuousness  in  them,  typified 
by  the  cedar  and  gold  of  that  chamber  of  Paris — an  element  which 
the  austere,  more  strictly  European  element  of  the  Dorian  Apollo 
will  one  day  correct  in  all  genuine  Greeks.  The  HSgean,  with 
its  islands,  is,  then,  a  bond  of  union,  not  a  barrier  ;  and  we  must 
think  of  Greece,  as  has  been  rightly  said,  as  its  whole  continuous 
shore. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  art,  indeed,  in  the  heroic  age,  so 
far  as  we  can  discern  them,  are  those  also  of  Phmnician  art,  its 
delight  in  metal  among  the  rest,  of  metal  especially  as  an  element 
in  architecture,  the  covering  of  everything  with  plates  of  metal. 
It  was  from  Phoenicia  that  the  costly  material  in  which  early  Greek 
art  delighted  actually  came — ivory,  amber,  much  of  the  precious 
metals.  These  the  adventurous  Phoenician  traders  brought  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  mussel  which  contained  the  famous  purple,  in  quest 
of  which  they  penetrated  far  into  all  the  Greek  havens.  Recent 
discoveries  present  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  great  soui’ce  of  cop¬ 
per  and  copper-work  in  ancient  times,  as  the  special  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  art  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  ;  and  in  some  archaic  figures 
of  Aphrodite  with  her  dove,  brought  from  Cyprus  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum — objects  you  might  think,  at  first  sight,  taken 
from  the  niches  of  a  French  Gothic  cathedral — are  some  of  the 
beginnings,  at  least,  of  Greek  sculpture  manifestly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Phoenician  masters.  And,  again,  mythology  is  the  reflex 
of  characteristic  facts.  It  is  through  Cyprus  that  the  religion  of 
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Aphrodite  comes  fiom  Phoeuicia  to  Greece.  Here,  in  Cyprus,  she 
is  connected  with  some  other  kindred  elements  of  mythological 
tradition,  abov^e  all  with  the  beautiful  old  story  of  Pygmalion,  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  art  and  love  are  connected  so  closely 
together.  First  of  all,  on  the  prows  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  the 
tutelary  image  of  Aphrodite  Euplc^a,  the  protectress  of  sailors, 
comes  to  Cyprus— to  Cythera  ;  it  is  in  this  simplest  sense  that  she 
is,  primarily,  Anadyomene.  And  her  connection  with  the  arts  is 
always  an  intimate  one.  In  Cyprus  her  worship  is  connected  with 
an  architecture,  not  colossal,  but  full  of  daint}"  splendor — the  art 
of  the  shrine-maker,  the  maker  of  reliquaries  ;  the  arts  of  the 
toilet,  the  toilet  of  Aphrodite  ;  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite  is 
full  of  all  that ;  delight  in  which  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  true  Homer. 

And  now  we  see  why  Hephaestus,  that  crook-backed  and  un¬ 
comely  god,  is  the  husband  of  Aphrodite.  Hephaestus  is  the  god 
of  fire,  indeed  ;  as  fire  he  is  flung  from  heaven  by  Zeus  ;  and  in  the 
marvellous  contest  between  Achilles  and  the  river  Xanthus  in  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  intervenes  in  favor  of  the  hero,  as 
mere  fire  against  water.  But  he  soon  ceases  to  be  thus  generally 
representative  of  the  functions  of  fire,  and  becomes  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  representative  of  one  only  of  its  aspects,  its  function,  namely, 
in  regard  to  early  art ;  he  becomes  the  patron  of  smiths,  bent 
with  his  labor  at  the  forge,  as  people  had  seen  such  real  woikers  ; 
he  is  the  most  perfectly  developed  of  all  the  Dsedali,  Mulcibers,  or 
Cabeiri.  That  the  god  of  fire  l)ecomes  the  god  of  all  art,  of  archi¬ 
tecture  included,  so  that  he  makes  the  houses  of  the  gods,  and  is 
also  the  husband  of  xlphrodite,  marks  a  threefold  group  of  facts  ; 
the  prominence,  first,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  art  in  early  Greece,  that 
beautiful  metal-work,  with  which  he  is  bound  and  bent ;  secondly, 
the  connection  of  this,  through  Aphrodite,  with  an  almost  wanton 
personal  splendor  ;  the  connection,  thirdly,  of  all  this  with  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia,  whence,  literally.  Aphrodite  comes.  Hepha3stus  is 
the  “  spiritual  form”  of  the  Asiatic  element  in  Greek  art. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  which  the  first  period  of  Greek  art 
comprehends  :  a  people  w^hose  civilization  is  still  young,  delight¬ 
ing,  as  the  young  do,  in  ornament,  in  the  sensuous  beauty  of  ivory 
and  gold,  in  all  the  lovely  productions  of  skilled  fingers.  They 
receive  all  this,  together  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  by  way  of 
Cyprus,  from  Phoeuicia,  from  the  older,  decrepit  Eastern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  itself  long  since  surfeited  with  that  splendor  ;  and  the}"  receive 
it  in  frugal  quantity,  so  frugal  that  their  thoughts  always  go  back 
to  the  East,  where  there  is  the  fulness  of  it,  as  to  a  wondei-land  of 
art.  Received  thus  in  frugal  quantity,  through  many  generations, 
that  world  of  Asiatic  tectonics  stimulates  the  sensuous  capacity  in 
them,  accustoms  the  hand  to  produce  and  the  eye  to  appreciate  rhe 
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more  delicately  enjoyable  qualities  of  material  tbimrs.  But  no¬ 
where  m  all  this  various  and  exquisite  world  of  desi'm  is  there 
yet  any  adequate  sense  of  man  himself,  nowhere  is  there  an  iusi'>ht 
into  or  power  over  human  form  as  the  expression  of  human  soul 
let  those  aits  of  design  in  which  that  younger  people  deh'dits 
onW*“ti?f"  already,  as  designed  work,  that  spirit  of  reasonable 
pmi!  1 ‘^o'rgruity  m  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
fs  hfo'tUo'  ^  ^'1-^  developed  admirableness  of  human  form 

tha consummation  already  anticipated  in 
the  grand  and  animated  figures  of  epic  poetry  their  nower  of 
thought,  their  laughter  and  tears.  ‘undT  th;  Imnds^of  dia[ 
younger  people,  as  they  imitate  and  pass  largely  and  freely  beyond 

reasonable  soul  will  kindle 
of  llete!  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Venus 

IpT*’*!  ^im  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  of  all  other  art  is  to  deal 
deed,  with  the  deepest  elements  of  man’s  nature  and’ destiny  to 

deal  with  them  In  a  ^er 
d  with  a  kind  of  expression,  as  clear  and  graceful  and  simnle  if 
it  niay  be,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  flower-painter.  And  what 
student  of  Greek  sculpture  has  to  cultivate  generally  in  himself  is 
le  capacity  for  appreciating  the  expression  of  thought  in  outward 

ym^s  aesi^ned,  of  the  rational  control  of  matter  evervwhnrp 

dcTn'^n^^  this  sense  of  lUellSe  and 

design  in  the  productions  of  the  minor  crafts  ohovp  oil  m 

a  famous  modern  museiiin.''*^  That  A^‘i!,P*  curiosities  as 

S’Gmeraid^allXSTs-'hS^^^^^^^^ 
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careful  in  keeping  up  Ike  sense  of  this  daintiness  of  execution 
through  the  entire  course  of  its  development.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  minute  object  of  art,  the  tin}^  vase-painling,  intaglio,  coin,  or 
cameo,  often  reduces  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  lines  grander  than 
those  of  many  a  life-sized  or  colossal  hguie  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  V  enus  of  Melos,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  but  a  supremely  well-executed  object  of  I'ejiu,  in  the 
most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  Those  solemn  images  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Theseus  are  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  human  ideal,  of 
the  reasonable  soul  ami  of  a  spiiitual  world  ;  they  are  also  the  best 
made  things  of  their  kind,  as  an  urn  or  a  cup  is  well  made. 

A  perfect,  many-sided  development  of  tectonic  crafts,  a  state 
such  as  the  art  of  some  nations  has  ended  in,  becomes  for  the 
Greeks  a  mere  opportunity,  a  mere  starting-ground  for  their  imag¬ 
inative  presentment  of  man,  moral  and  inspired.  A  world  of  ma¬ 
terial  splendor,  moulded  clay,  beaten  gold,  polished  stone  :  the 
informing,  reasonable  soul  entering  into  that,  reclaiming  the  metal 
and  stone  and  clay,  till  they  are  as  full  of  living  breath  as  the  real 
warm  body  itself  ;  the  presence  of  those  two  elements  is  continuous 
throughout  the  fortunes  of  Greek  art  after  the  heroic  age,  arid  the 
constant  right  estimate  of  their  action  and  reaction,  from  period  to 
period,  its  true  philosophy. 

Walter  H.  Pater  in  Fortnightly  Review. 


IRISH  NEEDS  AND  IRISH  REMEDIES. 

Of  the  many  stirring  questions  which  move  men’s  minds  at  the 
present  time  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  more  nearly  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  empire  than  our  political  relations  with  Ireland. 
For  this  may  involve  not  merely  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that 
portion  of  our  home  dominions,  but  the  entire  future  of  represent¬ 
ative  institutions  in  these  islands.  On  one  point  there  is  in  theory 
at  least  general  agreement — Ireland  and  Irish  difficulties  ought  not 
to  be  looked  upon  from  a  party  point  of  view,  and  the  old  race 
hatred  which  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  past  should  be 
allowed  now  peacefully  to  slumber.  The  good  government  of 
Ireland,  the  encouragement  of  a  friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of 
its  people  toward  England  and  the  common  Parliament,  have  to  be 
considered  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  general  interest  as  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  otLu  r  side  of  the  Irish  Qian- 
nel.  So  far,  we  can  scarcely  contend  that  our  rule  has  been  either 
politically  or  economically  very  successful.  It  rests  still  iu  a 
greater  degree  upon  force  than  upon  the  loyalty  and  good-will 
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of  tlie  majority  of  the  population.  A  conutry  whicb  is  still  treated 
with  exceptional  rigor,  where  Coercion  Acts  are  not  uncommon, 
volunteer  enrollment  not  permitted,  the  possession  of  arms  tabooed, 
and  where,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  garrison  of  40,000  regular 
troops,  a  local  army  of  12,000  well-armecrand  well-disciplined  nien 
is  kept  up,  under  the  name  of  a  constabulary,  in  order  to  enforce, 
the  law  and  put  down  possible  risings,  is  not  a  land  which  has  yet 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  free  institutions. 

Recent  events  have  brought  tJiis  home  to  us  in  a  very  unpleasant 
shape  ;  but  there  is  something  more  annoying  in  this  case  than  in 
any  other.  We  are  accustomed  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  skill  as 
administrators,  still  more  upon  our  readiness  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  us  for  obtaining  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  lights,  however  much  those  rights  may^i’un  counter 
to  our  own  apparent  interest.  Yet  here  at  our  very  door  we  are 
unable  to  satisfy,  or  even  to  permanently  tranquillize,  a  people  who 
have  furnished  many  of  the  best  soldiers  to  our  armies,  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilHant  orators  and  writers  to  our  literature,  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  the  most  successful  Viceroy  of  India  (Lord 
Ma}^),  and  the  most  capable  Governor-General  of  Canada  (Lord 
Dufferan)  of  our  time.  There  is  no  great  distance  between  the  two 
countries  to  render  inquiry  tedious,  expensive,  or  difficult  ;  no 
radical  difference  of  language,  customs,  or  even  of  religion  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  mutual  understanding.  A  trip  across  to  Dublin,  and 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  is  pleasant  as  well  as  easy,  though 
few  English  politicians  think  of  taking  it  until  they  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Ciiief  Secretary,  or  there  is  some  trouble  afoot.  Books, 
articles,  pamphlets,  debates  without  end,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  Ireland  has  beyond  doubt  been  the 
best-discussed  country  in  Europe  for  the  last  five-anddhirty  years. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  Union 
there  seems  as  little  genuine  contentment  with  British  rule  as  there 
was  in  the  year  1800.  The  slightest  agitation  on  any  public  ques¬ 
tion  shows  at  once  that  disloyalty  and  disaffection  lie  close  to  the 
surface  of  apparent  tranquillity.  Irish  journals  of  large  circulation 
and  considerable  ability  openly  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  what 
would  be  joint  failure,  and  mourn  at  the  idea  of  joint  success  ;  a 
rising  in  India  is  viewed  with  satisfaction,  as  a  rightful  protest 
against  tyranny,  though  thousands  of  Irishmen  have  served  and 
serve  still  with  distinction  in  our  great  dependency.  Few,  in 
short,  can  doubt  that  in  a  period  of  leal  danger  England’s  difficulty 
would  again  be  Irelan  t’s  opportunity,  and  that,  if  any  fair  chance 
of  success  Oiiered,  the  hotter-headed  agitators  in  Ireland  and  in 
America  would  try  the  effect  of  another  rising.  At  such  a  lime 
indeed  we  might  even  move  twenty  thousand  men  from  India  with 
less  risk  of  disturbance  than  an  equal  number  from  Ireland,  though 
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doubtless  if  matters  were  left  to  Irishmen  alone  to  deal  with,  the 
Protestants  of  the  north  and  the  well-to-do  Catholics  would  ioon 
put  down  any  communistic  insurrection. 

Still,  in  spite  of  recent  agitation  and  turmoil,  most  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  fail  to  discern  any  deep  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
They  see  no  very  serious  grievance — nothing  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  not  shown  a  disposition  of  late  years  to  handle  and 
constitutionally  to  amend.  Is  Ireland  really  overtaxed  and  de¬ 
pleted  ?  Irish  members  certainly  do  not  lack  the  oratorical  or  lit¬ 
erary  faculty.  Let  them  make  it  clear,  and  bring  in  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  bill  to  remed}"  the  injustice.  Are  Catholics  still  under  po¬ 
litical  or  educational  disabilities  ?  The  common  Parliament  can¬ 
not  now  be  accused  of  indifference  to  their  fairly-stated  claims. 
Is  an  extension  of  the  franchise  needed?  England,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  in  the  like  case,  and  at  any  rate  the  last  Reform  Bill  is 
comparatively  recent.  Does  the  Land  Act  of  1870  need  further 
revision  in  a  liberal  and  therefore  in  a  conservative  sense  ?  Let 
the  Irish  members  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  measure,  and 
they  will  be  sure  of  at  least  as  much  attention  as  English  members 
can  secure  for  English  bills.  If  they  are  unable  to  come  to  terms 
themselves  upon  what  is  desirable,  they  can  scarcel}"  expect  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  to  be  able  to  see  at  once  what  is  i  equired. 
Such  is  the  common  feeling,  and  though  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Irish  members 
have  on  some  occasions  been  outvoted  on  matters  of  purely  local 
concern,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  much  anger  and  impatience 
have  been  aroused  by  the  late  agitation  and  the  renewed  denun¬ 
ciation  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  a  hundred  and  five  Irish 
members  have  seats. 

If  ever  in  any  country  men  in  power  showed  themselves  anxious 
to  remove  all  ground  for  ill-feeling  between  two  peoples,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  did  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  in  1869  and  1870  with 
reference  to  Ireland.  Two  deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  w'ere  overruled  by  Scotch  and  Irish  votes,  in  order 
that  justice  might  be  done  in  one  respect,  and  an  earnest  attempt 
made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  another.  Xo  sooner  had  this 
triurapli  been  won,  no  sooner,  too,  had  the  ballot  been  carried, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Irish  representa¬ 
tives,  “  brought  for  the  first  time  the  influence  and  will^  of  the 
Irish  people  directly  to  bear  upon  the  assembly  at  Westminster,” 
than  the  new  party  which  had  been  organized  set  to  work  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  a  more  or  less  complete  separation,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
thi’ee  years  they  have  used  the  forms  of  representative  government 
to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  assembly  which,  as  had  been  admit¬ 
ted,  displaved  great  readiness  to  remove  their  recognized  griev¬ 
ances.  What  is  more,  peisistence  is  threatened  in  these  tactics  un- 
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^1  the  majority  is  worried  into  acquiescence  in  its  own  defeat 
lake  what  view  we  may  of  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  has  been 
and  IS  now  suffering— and  I  for  one  hold  that  Ireland  cannot  safelv 
be  looked  at  altogether  from  an  English  standpoint— can  we  won¬ 
der  that  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  discuss  the  condition 
of  the  country  calmly  ?  It  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  indeed 
It  the  irritation  occasioned  by  what  is  now  going  on  Were  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  reforms  that  may  be  needed.  But  sober  Irishmen 
must  know  very  well  that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of 
what  they  are  striving  for,  is  by  convincing  the  general  assembly 
m  which  they  are  so  fully  represented,  that  what  is  asked  is 
reasonable,  and  that  the  proposed  arrangements  would  work 
Certainly  nothing  that  Ireland  can  do  will  ' force  on  the  first  stens 
toward  repeal  or  separation.  Rather,  if  pushed  too  far,  the  action 
now  threatened  may  tend  to  exasperate.  Tiie  agitation,  even  takin- 
the  highest  estimate  of  its  strength,  is  a  small  matter  ;  serious  nS 
doubt,  as  a  most  unwelcome  symptom  of  a  bad  feeling  which  it 
was  hoped  was  dying  down,  but  nothing  calculated  to  disturb  a 
^  passed  without  much  concern  through  the  troubles  of 
1848,  and  to  whom  the  Fenian  rising  of  1867  seemed  only  a  poor 
practical  joke.  Obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons  iLrave?. 
But  there  aie  limits  beyond  which  this  mechanical  interruption 
will  not  be  tolerated,  and  to  assume  that  the  purely  factious  tactics  ^ 
will  be  tamely  put  up  with  in  the  next  Parliament  (no  matter  how 
many  Home  Rulers  may  be  returned  for  Irish  or  English  cons  itm 

Commons. 

time  none  ca,n  deny  to  Irishmen  the  perfect  right  to 
agitate  legally  xor  home  rule.  The  only  proper  course  therefnrp 
when  Catholics  and  Protestants,  rich  /nd 

understand  what  is  really  w^ant- 
T  ^  has  arisen,  and  how  it  can  most  advantageously  be 

Md  All  Su  h  no  ®  the  O-Conor  Don 

-Yi-.o'llijan  that  a  movement  which  has  virtually  pushed 

plfLd  hi  political' cll“  °  o’®®®  persons  must  sim- 

piy  end  in  political  chaos,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  They  have  all 

of  them  character  and  property  to  lose,  and  doubtless  Le  some- 

hing  in  home  rule  which  callous  Englishmen  fail  to  discover 
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For  we  are  told  that  home  rule  will  petlle  everythiii^^^  The  na¬ 
tional  aspirations  of  the  Irish — none  the  less  romcmlic  for  being 
wholly  undefined — the  religious  diffeiences  between  C'atholic  and 
Protekant,  the  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  these  and 
sundry  other  difficult  mailers  will  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Home  I’ule  is  in  short  the  panacea  for  all 
Irish  trouble.  What  the  Imperial  Parliament  cannot  comprehend 
or  scrapple  with,  that  an  Irish  Parliament  will  solve  without  the 
least  exertion.  Much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter  has  never 
yet  been  set  out  in  such  a  form  as  to  convey  any  distinct  meaning. 

Hitherto  in  putting  forward  their  views  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  Irishmen  have  relied  much  upon  the  history  of  past  griev¬ 
ances  and  the  general  advantages  of  their  new  scheme,  but  have 
rarely,  it  may  indeed  be  said  never,  entered  upon  details.  Mr. 
Butt,  who  was  specially  careful  in  this  respect,  was  congratulated 
by  his  suppoiters  on  the  fact  that  he  skilfully  avoided  giving  his 
opponents  the  advantage  of  telling  them  what  he  realH  v  anted. 
But  as  has  been  seen  from,  the  first,  it  is  precisely  in  the  details  of 
any  plan  of  home  rule  that  the  real  difficulty  lies.  As  to  the  past 
there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opinion.  That  Iieland  suneied 
much  under  English  domination  aomits  of  no  dispute.  I^p  to  our 
own  day  but  little  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  bulk  Oi.  the 
Deople,  or  to  govern  the  country  for  its  own  sake.  The  most 
necessary  reforms  were  withheld  until,  as  in  the  case^  of  CatholiC 
emancipation,  the  government  yielded  to  one  agitation  only  in 
such  wise  as  to  provoke  another.  Jsaturally,  tlieretoie,  the  iiisli 
look  back  to  what  seems  to  them  the  one  bright  spot  in  their  his- 
tQry—the  Parliament  which  kept  up  a  sort  of  illusory  indepen¬ 
dence  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  memory  of  the  great  orators  of 
that  assemblv  still  lingers  in  the  land,  and  lends  a  aecepti\e_^gilc - 
ino^  of  national  greatness  to  the  period,  while  the  bril^iy  and  coi- 
ruption  by  which  the  Union  was  brought  about  aff<^rd  ground 
enouirh  for  saying  that  it  was  unfairly  obtained.  A  comparison  too  ot 
the  view  taken  of  O’Connell  during  his  lifetime  with  that  whicn  is 
held  now,  serves  to  show  yet  more  clearly  the  mistakes  vv  hich  have 
been  made.  That  turbulent  orator  was,  as  all  now  see,  a  patriot, 
and  his  demand  for  the  disruption  of  the  empire  ought  to  have 
been  met  by  the  steady  removal  of  Irish  grievances.  Had^this 
been  done,  more  time  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  consioera- 
liou  of  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland  which  brought  about 
the  catastrophe  of  1847.  With  that  catastrophe  the  history  ot  He- 
land  for  men  of  the  present  generation  may  be  said  to  begin,  isc- 
tween  1800  and  1846  the  population  of  Ireland  had  increased,  un¬ 
der  the  combined  influence  of  cottier  tenancy  and  the  potato,  iiom 
4  500,000  to  nearly  9,000,000.  Two  bad  crops  in  succession  ki bed 
l’000,000  of  the  inhabitants  and  drove  2,000,000  away,  bringing 
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down  the  population  to  about  its  present  level.  There  were  grave 
mistakes  made,  but  from  that  time  to  this  the  terrible  famine  of 
1847  has  t>een  referred  to  by  Irish  orators  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime 
of  the  British  Government.  Thousands  of  Irishmen  in  America 
and  the  British  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  itself,  are  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  attribute  their  enforced  expatria¬ 
tion.  * 


With  all  this  we  must  simply  make  our  account.  It  would  be 
as  impossible,  as  it  would  unquestionably  be  ruinous,  to  retrans- 
plant  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  to  Irish  soil.  What  part 
the^  Irish  either  abroad  or  in  England  would  have  in  that  new 
nationality  which  the  Fenians  think  to  create,  none  outside  of  the 
secret  biotherhood  can  possibly  imagine.  Home  rule,  however 
complete,  vrould  in  nowise  affect  the  dwellers  in  Liverpool  Glas¬ 
gow,  or  South^mrk,  Xew  York  or  St.  Louis.  Moreover  the 
soberer  of  the  Irish  leaders  are  as  much  opposed  to  Fenianism  as 
they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  so  far  as  that  element  of 
disorder  conies  to  the  front,  the  central  government  may  fairly  ex¬ 
pect  the  support  of  intelligent  Irishmen  of  whatever  position  or 
creed.  With  Fenianisin  the  issues  pass  at  once  outside  political 
limits,  and  involve  ({uestions  which  few  wish  to  open  without  see¬ 
ing  further  than  they  can  see  at  present. 

But  in  the  thirty-two  3mars  which  have  passed  since  the  great 
lamine,  Ireland  has  not  advanced  with  the  rapidity  that  might 
hav'^e  been  hoped  for,  and  her  stagnation  has  appeared  the  more 
obvious  in  comparison  with  the  extraordinary  increase  in  wealth  of 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  same  period.  At  first  there  was 
to  all  appearance  great  improvement.  In  spite  of  much  hardship 
and  even  cruelly,  the  emigration  and  evictions  benefited  Ireland  as 
a  whole.  The  inflow  of  capital  from  England  raised  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  5,500,000  left  had  more  elbow-room,  and  the  im- 
piwement  of  communication  gave  opportunities  for  employment 
in  -.^ngland  ao  better  pay  than  at  home.  But  remaining  still  a  poor 
agricultural  country  with  a  large  absentee  propiietary,  we  have 
now  evidence  and  to  spare  that  in  many  parts  of  the  island  the 
people  are  still  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  eke  out  in  the  best 
times  but  a  precarious  subsistence.  Exceptional  measures,  such 
as  nave  never  been  called  for  in  any  part  of  England  durin<''  the 
whole  SIX  years  of  growing  depression,  have  had  to  be  taken  this 
year  in  hot  haste  for  the  relief  of  the  people  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
JNor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  up  to  a  late  date  Conservatives 
^d  liberals  alike  refused  to  admit  the  gravity  of  the  distress, 
iiiis  ot  course  puls  a  new  and  forcible  argument  in  the  mouth  of 
the  advocates  of  homo  rule.  If  we  could  not  see  (tliej'  may  con¬ 
tend)  and  would  not  believe  that  the  effects  of  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  must  oe  far  heavier  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  how  can  we 
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sai.isifactorily  handle  more  important  matters  ?  Happily  there  have 
not  been  the  political  grievances  of  the  past  for  agitators  to  work 
upon.  The  right  of  a  landlord  to  demand  rent  so  iong  as  society 
remains  what  it  is,  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  of  course  his  right  to 
evict  on  non-payment  ;  but  whatever  objections  may  be  taken  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  outspoken  observations  as  to  the  influences  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  or  even  as  to  the  merits  of  these  measures  in 
themselves,  the  agitation  of  this  autumn  and  winter  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  dangerous  if  the  former  at  least  had  not  been 
passed.*  The  indifference  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  Irish 
concerns,  the  incapacity  to  deal  fairly  where  vested  interests’  were 
involved,  and  the  religious  animosity  which  blinded  men’s  eyes  to 
the  principles  of  ordinary  justice,  would  have  afforded  the  ground¬ 
work  for  orations  of  a  very  different  character  from  those^^^’hich, 
as  it  is,  have  done  much  mischief. 

Dr.  Xeilson  Hancock’s  able  and  dispassionate  pnper  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Eevieio  shows  that  much  has  still  to  he  done  before 
Ireland  is  placed  upon  a  level  with  England  and  Scotland  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ordinary  administration.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  ov/ing  to  a  variet}'  of  causes,  Ireland  is  still  far  behind  both 
the  sister  countries  in  many  respects,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
Irishmen  are  fully  prepared  for  ail  measures  iLat  might  he  suited 
to  Scotland.  Still,  when  this  allowance  is  made,  it  is  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  follow  Dr.  Hancock’s  plain  unvarnished  statement 
that  Irish  Catholics  are  still,  nominally  at  least,  under  disabilities 
which  liberal  men  of  both  parties  would  wish  to  free  them  from  ; 
that  the  Poor  Law — that  the  law  itself  is  had  in  principle  may  be 
admitted  without  affecting  the  contention — is  behind  what  is 
thought  necessary  in  richer  England  ;  that  public  education  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  ;  that  localization  of  jurisdiction  and  cumulative  voting  should 
he  introduced.  Here  we  have  suggestions  of  more  complete  as¬ 
similation.  But  immediately  afterward  come  the  proposals  that 
the  Bright  clauses  should  he  further  extended,  and  Ulster  tenant- 
right — a  custom  extorted  and  maintained  outside  of  the  law  for 
generations  by  the  energy  and  independence  of  a  non-Irish  people 
— should  be  made  law'  for  all  Ireland.  This  is,  of  course,  consid¬ 
erably  in  advance  of  English  or  Scotch  legislation. 


*  The  famons  third  claase,  giving  compensatien  for  eviction,  has  turned  ont 
the  failure  most  Conservatives  and  many  Liberals  predicted  it  would.  On  the 
one  hand  the  landlord,  though  not  prevented  from  unduly  raising  tlie  rent,  was 
stopped  from  turning  out  a  tenant,  however  had  a  farmer  he  might  be,  without 
heavy  compensation.  On  the  other,  by  giving  this  second  inrerest  in  the  soil, 
eviction,  even  for  non-payment  of  rent,  was  created  into  a  greater  grievance  than 
before.  Thus  a  good  tenant’s  rent  might  be  raised  as  the  reward  of  his  im¬ 
provements,  but  theie  was  no  adequate  means  of  dealing  with  a  bad  tenant. 
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Dr.  Hiincoclc  iiiHiiittiins  3,lso,  in  common  llie  home  rulers 
that  the  imperial  Parliament  has  neglected  Irish  affairs,  and  that' 
therefore,  Irishmen  liave  just  gToimdT for  complaint,  wiien  this  is 
examined  into,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  Irishmen,  except  in  regard 
to  matters  on  which  there  has  been  the  widest  difference  of  opinion 
among  themselves,  have  more  reason  to  grumble  than  the  rest  of 
us.  If  they  had  pressed  the  economical  and  legal  considerations 
now  coming  to  the  front  wdth  the  same  energy  as^^lias  been  devoted 
to  Catholic  education,  far  more  would  have  been  done  by  this 
time.  Admitting  also  to  the  fullest  extent  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
members,  we  have  still  to  learn,  as  Dr.  Hancock  sa\'s,  that  whole 
or  partial  separation  is  the  best  or  safest  way  to  carry  them. 
That,  ill  fact,  is  a  very  mild  w^ay  of  putting  it.  Decentralization  is 
a  piinciple  which,  as  a  rule,  finds  favor  with  tiie  country,  but  a 
method  which  would  leave  it  open  to  a  body  of  men  to  declare  that 
property  in  land  had  ceased  to  exist  for  one  section  of  society  is 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  any  government  at  all.  Even  grant- 
lug  that  the  demand  for  home  rule  is  to  be  justified  on  general 
grounds,  how  Ireland  would  benefit  has  not  yet  been  shown 

That  so  far  there  should  have  been  no  intelligible  draft  of  any 
definite  project  for  home  rule  made  public,  surely  goes  to  show 
that  Its  advocates  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficult\^  not  to  say  the 
inipossibility  of  proposing  a  plan  which  would,  stand  the  test  of 
criticism  and  discussion.  Home  rule,  as  we  know  it,  may  mean 
anything.  It^  is  the  most  elastic  political  formula  yet  discovered 
It  serves  to  include  for  the  time  being  men  whb  mean  widely 
different  things.  Thus,  there  are  those  who  really  aim  at  no  more 
than  they  say,  and  honestly  believe  that  a  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  system  of  government  for  Ireland  might  be  established  by 
Irishmen  themselves,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  connection 
between  the  twm  countries,  or  sapping  the  aiUhority  of  the  imperial 
goveiiiment.  There  are  others  who  say  plainly  that  home  rule  is  a 
step _  to  repeal  of  the  Lnion,  and  a  yet  more  complete  separation. 
East  y,  there  are  the  Nationalists  pure  and  simtDle,  whose  “  Ireland 
tor  the  Irish  -signifies  something  which  thev  know  will  never  be 
yielded  except  to  a  successful  rebellion.  Patriotism,  self-seeking 

demagogisiii,  and  misguided  fanaticism  are  found  for  a  time  un 
uer  the  same  banner. 

ot-n'!®  explanatioa  of  what  the  home  rule  party  wish  is 

^.1*®  original  resolutions  passed  bv  the  commit- 

tee  ot  the  Home  Government  Association  appointed  .for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  All  subsequent  speeches  have  been  based  upon  these  orig- 

arguments  used  in  the  home  rule  debate 
o  8/4  weie  directed  rather  to  the  expansion  of  grievances  which 
home  rule  must  of  itself  remedy,  tliau  to  (lie  proof  of  how  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  jiraclice.  In  brief,  liowever,  llie 
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be  proved,  too,  that  Imperial  interests  would  suffer  no  injury,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole  arrangement  would  not  fail  from  the  start 


home  rule  programme  comprises  the  following  heads  :  A  na¬ 
tional  pailiament  of  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland. 
This  parliament  to  have  the  right  of  legislating  for,  and  regulat¬ 
ing,  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  full 
control  over  Irish  resources  and  revenues,  subject  only  to  tiie 
obligation  of  contributing  the  just  proportion  to  the  Imperial  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is  alone  to  have  the  power  of 
dealing  with  foreign  and  colonial  questions,  as  'well  as  wdth  all 
matters  of  Imperial  defence. 

This  brief  programme  means,  as  we  have  since  learned,  that  Ire¬ 
land  is  to  have  the  exclusive  management  of  her  own  taxation,  her 
own  land  laws,  her  own  education,  her  own  railways,  fisheries, 
d  miblic  works,  thrniurli  p.  I'lnrlinmpnt  siitino’in  FiiiUiin^  of  which 

die  Lovrer 

ving  m  ireianci.  ^Aow  i  venture  to 
think  that  if  Irish  home  rulers  could  show  that  such  a  parliament 
might  be  summoned  without  bringing  on  the  break-up  of  the 
Union  ;  that  its  meeting  w^ould  really  benefit  Ireland  ;  if  it  could 

and 

1/ 

ingement  would  not  fail  from  the  stare 
— if  all  these  points  I  say  could  be  satisfactorily  established,  lit  lie 
objection  would  be  raised  to  the  proposals.  There  is  no  more  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  generally,  against  a  parliament  at  Dublin  than  against  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh,  or  say  at  Carnarvon.  Why  should  there 
be  nowadays?  We  are  dealing  with  political  business,  and  all  we 
want  to  know  is  wUat  may  be  the  best  way  of  carryins:  on  the 
queen  s  government.  It  is  merely  because  the  Irish  remedies  are 
thought  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  that  they  are  denounced  as 
impolitic.  In  any  case  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who 
consider  the  present  s^^stem  faulty,  and  recommiend  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  another. 

It  is  well,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  a  general 
election,  to  gather  from  the  vague  statements  at  hand  wdiat  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  before  another  Irish  parliament  could  find 
itself  established  on  College  Green.  For,  as  w^e  see,  those  who 
propose  to  stand  for  English  constituencies  are  called  upon,  if  they 
wish  to  secure  the  Irish  electors,  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for 
an  inquiry  into  home  rule.  Now  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  has  always  hitherto  been  directed  toward  some  prac¬ 
tical  end.  But  in  this  case  an  inquirv  is  proposed  into  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  theory  of  government — an  inquiry  into  the  framework  and 
constitution  of  a  political  will-o’-the-wisp,  wUich  no  Irish  member 
has  yet  been  good  enough  to  catch  and  table  for  our  inspection. 
Would  it  not  be  w^ell  that  accommodating  Englishmen  should  ask 
their  Irish  friends  to  be  so  kind  as  to  describe  for  them  what  the 
basis  of  the  investia’ation  is  to  be  ? 
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An  Irish  parliament  is  to  sit  in  Dublin.  Well  and  ffocd.  Under 
what  franchi.se  is  ils  Lower  Hou.se  to  be  elected  t  Is  that  to  be 
settled  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  or,  supposing  such  a  thins 
possdde,  by  a  caucus  of  the  present  Irish  members  by  themselves 
Lyen  now  some  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  and 
others  are  not  when  the  Irish  members  are  in  a  minority  What 
would  be  the  case  when  a  lowering  of  the  qualification  put  the  entire 
power  of  electnn  for  all  local  business  in  the  hands  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  uneducated  peasantry?  Some  points  here  would 
seem  to  deserve  consideration.  Would  anything  .satisfy  the  Cath¬ 
olic  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  which  fail  to  give 
them  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons?  Is  It  conceivable  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  con¬ 
sent  to  any  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  alone  which  would  brino-  this 
about  ?  Granting  the  readiness  of  Catholics  and  Protestanis  to'- 
gether  to  give  the  fullest  possible  right  of  voting  under  existing 
circumstances,  manifestly  affairs  would  assume  a  totally  different 
appearance  when  the  balancing  influence  of  English  and  Scotch 
menribers  was  withdrawn.  The  classes  possessed  of  property  and 
intelligence  would  be  legally  at  the  mercy  of  a  body  whose  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  elected  by  men  holding  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  individual  ownership,  and  the  proper  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion,  much  at  variance  vyith  what  is  at  present  supposed,  to  be 
sound.  Kor  would  this  difficulty  be  in  any  way  met  if  the  settle 
ment  were  left  to  the  Irish  members  themselves/ 

nnon  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  would  act  as  a  check 

upon  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  even  if  Mr.  Davitt  or  Mr  Ste- 
phens  bi^ame  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Brennan  or  Mr.  Daly  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Home  Secretary.  So  far  from  this  being  the  ca.se  we  have 
here  only  a  danger  the  more.  The  Irish  peers  are  nearly  all  Prot¬ 
estants  and  all  landlords;  the  Irish  commons  would  probably  be 
most  of  them  tenants,  or  the  representatives  of  tenants,  and  Cath- 
olics.  Have  we  not  in  this  arrangement  the  making  of  a  deadlock 
of  the  most  anarchical  description  ?  We  have  only  to  iman-ine  for 
a  moment  an  Irish  parliament  at  work  by  itself  upon  a  reform  of 
the  land  laws,  including  the  newly-developed  theory  of  rent  to  see 
where  this  would  land  the  whole  community.  .To  put  the  thin«’ 
plainly,  would  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  allow  the  class 
now  agitating  for  a  change,  to  carry  out  their  views  under  home 

ei’vfi  sort  of  opposition  which  has  elsewhere  led  to 

civil  war  ?  How  long,  again,  would  the  Lower  House  submit  to 
be  thwarted  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  Upper  without  resort. 

for  t'le  Imperial  Parliament  passes  a  measure  ■ 

for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Irish  population  there  . 
IS  no  option  on  the  part  of  dissentients  about  giving  way  Tlierc  is 
power  at  hand  to  enforce  the  law.  But  there  is  no  Inch  obvious 
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disparity  of  force  in  Ireland  alone  by  any  means,  unless  the  Impe¬ 
rial  authority  is  to  be  invoked  to-  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
local  parliament — an  arrangement  which  would  scarcely  be  the 
home  rule  we  understand. 

Of  course  the  Protestant  members  and  landlords  of  the  home 
rule  party  may  have  some  method  of  restricting  the  suffrage  care¬ 
fully  concealed,  which  wmuld  obviate  possible  hitches,  which 
would  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  assure  the  peadeable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  reforms  so  loudly  called  for.  If  so,  they  do  us  a 
grave  injustice  by  not  bringing  it  forward.  For  not  the  most  radi¬ 
cal  among  us  could  view  without  apprehension  the  unchecked  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  of  the  schemes  lately  broached  to  admiring 
audiences.  Is  Ireland  fit  for  manhood  suffrage?.  That  is  what 
the  rank  and  file  of  home  rulers  seem  to  favor.  First,  then,  let  us 
know  whether  manhood  suffrage  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  I^ish 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  if  not,  at  what  point  short  of  that  it  is 
intended  to  stop  ?  As  in  the  event  of  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  leading  to  a  collision  the  interests  of  both  countries  would 
necessitate  Imperial  intervention,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
have  some  opportunity  of  judging  how^  soon,  if  home  rule  were 
granted,  such  interference  would  again  become  unavoidable. 
Otherwise  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  asked  blindly  to  give  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  power  to  organize  disturbance,  without  any 
right  whatever  to  stop  Ihem  until  it  took  an  active  shape. 

Assuming  this  initial  difiiculty  disposed  of,  further  drawbacks  at 
once  come  into  view.  For  example,  the  home  rulers  declare  that  there 
is  no  Vvfish  whatever  to  break  up  the  Imperial  connection,  none  to 
avoid  paying  a  just  share  of  the  Imperial  taxation.  iSTot  disputing  the 
former  statement,  who  is  to  settle  what  is  a  just  share  of  the  Imperial 
taxation,  the  Irish  or  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  For  there  is  a  doubt 
on  this  head.  Sir  Joseph  McKenna,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  oth¬ 
ers  contend — with  how  much  of  justice  it  is  not  my  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire — that  Ireland  is  taxed  twice  as  heavily  as  England 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  means  of  the  two  countries,  and  that 
besides  the  terms  of  Union  are  infringed  by  this  excess.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  "what  would  constitute  a 
“just”  contribution  to  the  Imperial  exchequer.  The  records  of 
the  old  Irish  Parliament  show  what  difficulty  there  was  in  arrang¬ 
ing  matters  then.  Will  the  process  be  any  more  sirnple  novr  ? 
For  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment  that  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  'would  allow  Ireland  to  frame  her  own  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  wffiicli  she  should  be  called  upon  to  pay.  At  that  rate 
there  might  as  well  be  separation  at  once,  leaving  Ireland  to  keep 
up  an  army  and  navy  on  her  own  account,  and  establish  a  nation¬ 
ality  in  good  earnest— an  arrangement  which,  apart  from  its  politi¬ 
cal  absurditv,  she  would  soon  find  burdensome  enough. 
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It  :aiist  rest  tlien  v,’lth  the  infinitely  more  powerOil  portion  of 
the  partially  disunited  kingdom,  to  say  how  much  Ireland  should 
pay  at  the  outset.  But  this  would  he  a  varvim>  amount  Say  that 
it  became  necessary  for  the  whole  countiy  to  embark  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  war  pilling  for  sacrifices  from  all,  how  lon^  could  ih 
^ooth  working  of  such  a  complicated  arrangejnent  lie  expected  . 
thus,  even  if  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  as  to  what  was  a 
]ust  proportion  one  year,  we  could  not  rely  upon  ireUiiur  it  the 
next,  when  the  contribution  was  to  be  increased  by  necessary  tax 
ation  in  excess  of  previous  demands.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  the 
taxes  thpnselves.  Ireland  can  never  be  allowed  the  right  to  tax 
exactly  in  the  way  she  pleases.  Here,  indeed,  we  at  once  enter 
upon  those  Imperial  functions  which  the  home  rulers  piotest  they 
have  no  desiie  to  interfere  with.  To  ta,x  imports,  how'ever  is 
such  a  pleasin?  w.iy  of  raising  revenue  lliat  we  can  scarcely  sup¬ 
pose  the  Irish  Parliament  would  long  resist  the  temptation  to  trv 
how  this  would  answer.  In  short,  whichever  wav  we  turn  a 
home  rule  parliament  biitts  up  against  some  Imperial  business 
which  could  not  iie  delegated  to  Ireland  save  by  complete  senara- 
tion  of  the  two  countries. 

The  United  btalos  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures — inde^ 
pendent  3^et  not  conflicting  Canada — the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Fariiaments— are  instanced  as  parallel  to  the  form  of  government 
which  It  is  designed  to  set  up  iu  Ireland.  But  these  associations 
are  veiy  diffeicmt  from  any  connection  which  can  ever  exist  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland  They  presume  an  equality  or  the 
prospect  of  an  eriuality,  and  besides,  as  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  agam,  the  matters  to  be  arranged  are  far  more  simple 
iMoreoyer,  the  tende^ricy  even  there  is  toward  centralization  in  im- 

f wh h nm  doctmie  of  State  rights  cannot  be  pushed 

lar  without  a  danger  of  disruption.  On  every  possible  scheme  of 
confederation,  Ireland  would  always  he  in  the  control  of  Eno-land 
Such  countries  as  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  merely 
maintain  their  independence  because  of  the  jealousies  of  their 
neighbors,  or  because  they  are  too  small  to  be  worth  interfering- 
with.  Hungary,  which  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  country  holdiuo*  a 
similar  position  to  that  claimed  for  Ireland,  will  shortly  only  prove 

^  work  such  a  dual  government  for  any 

"V  colonies,  their  position  and  history  ren- 

der  any  analogy  between  the  two  cases  altogether  out  of  place 
Indeed  all  such  analogies  are  quite  misleading.  What  is  wanted 
IS  a  plain,  straightforward  scheme— an  intelligible  sketch  of  how 
an  mdepenaent  parliament  is  to  be  reconciled  with  unavoidable  de- 

is  to  have  her  cake  at  Westminster  and 
to  be  observed  that  no  word  has  been 
yet  heard  of  giving  up  the  right  to  Irish  representation  in  the  Im- 


D  (?- 
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perial  Paili ament.*  The  whole  affair  is  still  in  the  clouds. 
Bound  up  with  England  as  the  most  patriotic  Irishman  must  ad¬ 
mit  his  country  to  be,  a  separate  nationality  is  a  chimera.  Yet  the 
separate  parliament  can  scarcely  mean  anything  else.  The  Feni¬ 
ans  are  much  more  logical  and  scarcely  less  practical  than  IMr. 
Parnell.  Yet  no  Englishman,  I  suppose,  would  pledge  himself  to 
vote  for  an  inquiry  into  an  Irish  republic,  with  “  agrarian  com¬ 
munism”  as  its  basis.  It  is  precisely  because  home  rule  assumes 
that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  constitution,  and  that  the  Union 
will  be  maintained,  that  it  has  obtained  so  much  success  even  as  it 
has.  Let  it  once  be  made  clear  that  final  separation  is  its  goal, 
and  the  end  of  the  movement  is  at  hand. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  drawback  than  anj^  of  mere 
detail,  involved  in  turning  over  the  entire  government  of  Ireland 
to  Irishmen  without  any  external  control.  It  is  argued  because 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  joined  in  this  home  rule  cry,  be¬ 
cause  Catholic  constituencies  have  returned  Protestants,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  show  no  objection  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  therefore 
the  self-governed  Ireland  of  the  future  would  know  no  religious 
differences,  and  that  national  prosperity  would  wipe  out  the  bit¬ 
ter  feuds  of  the  past.  This  is  the  assumption,  but  wUat  is  there  to 
justify  it?  Not  the  state  of  Ireland  itself.  True  we  have  not  had  of 
late  something  little  short  of  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  Belfast,  and 
the  usual  festivals  of  riot  have  passed  over  with  only  a  moderate 
allowance  of  homicide.  But  why  ?  Because  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  each  case  taken  the  greatest  precautions  to  keep  the 
peace,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  people  themselves.  Not  to 
speak,  however,  of  ’what  occurred  last  year  at  Lurgan  and  else¬ 
where,  only  the  other  day  at  the  election  of  a  dispensary  doctor  in 
a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  call  up  a 
strong  body  of  regular  troops  in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  a 
serious  collision.  The  Protestant  home  rulers  themselves  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  religious  feeling  still  runs  very  high,  and 
that  self-government  might  easily  intensify  it.  Nor  would Ihe  im¬ 
provement  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  supposing  it  to  be 
effected,  at  all  interfere  with  the  display  of  this  traditional  animos¬ 
ity.  Irishmen  in  America  and  Canada  are  well-to-do  enough,  but 
the  ancestral  differences  about  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  are  there 
debated  with  the  same  keen  enjoyment  of  manslaughter  as  in  old 
Ireland  itself.  Cities  otherwise  peaceable  enough  have  been 

*  “  I  propose  no  change  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  if  rny  scheme  were 
adopted,  the  House  would  meet  next  year  just  as  it  has  done  this  ;  there  would 
not  be  a  single  change  in  members  or  constituencies  ;  there  would  be  members 
for  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin  and  Limerick.  The  only  change  would  be  to  take 
from  that  Assembly  some  of  the  duties  which  it  now  discharges  in  reference  to 
Irish  business,  and  to  relegate  them  to  another.** — J/r.  Butt  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  June,  1874. 
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processions  of  Irishmen, 
Who  helJ  different  opinions  on  inalters  of  the  smallest  nossil.te 
moment.  Americans  and  Canadians  alike  look  I'S  Irishmen  as 
altogethe.  impracticable  in  such  matters,  and  wonder  that  they 
ever  kept  from  flying  at  one  another’s  throats  in  their  own  coni 

m'Li  t  -n®  is,  a  religious  misunderstanding 

might  easily  be  still  more  objectionable  ° 

iof?“r  o'*-®’  '»°"^ever.  It  is  said  that  Irishmen  manage  what  is 
eft  to  their  control  exceedingly  well  ;  that  their  Poor  Law, 

Ji'"— shortcomings,  is  ably  adminis- 
teied,  their  prisons  and  county  unions  carefully  arranged,  and  that 
their  municipal  governments  will  challenge  comparikin  with  anj' 
on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  All  this,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  under  pressure  from  without.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  Irishmen  in  groups  have  not  distinguished  themselves 

regard  for  the  hws  of  the  countries  where 

and  m  part  to  the  absence  of  their  natural  leaders,  whom,  until  the 

fA°Worr''‘'T3  ^><^8  between  them,  they  respected  and 

it  is  on  nthp?”^  m  view  of  the  home  rule  proposal,  unworkable  as 

fact  that  the 

nly  j,rea,  city  that  was  ever  administered  by'  south  of  Ireland 
Irishmen  was  Aew  York.  The  population  of  New  Y^ork  is  nearly 
tw'o  millions.  The  members  of  the  Tammany  organization  which 
had  It  under  their  command,  w'ere  almost  wholly  Irish  -  t'hev  de- 
pended  for  their  support  upon  Irish  votes,  and  if  ever  there  wafa 
fatoiable  opportunity  for  showing  capacity  for  honest  and  intelli- 
gent  adrninistration  without  cost  to  themselves,  there  it  was.  How 
they'  took  advantage  of  it,  who  runs  may  read.  A  more  corruot 
gang  never  preyed  upon  a  civilized  community.  The  whole 
municipal  government  became  one  organized  villainy  and  the  onlv 
people  who  throve  were  rowdies  and  bribe-taking  udo^  wS 
ever  m  American  cities  the  Irish  voters  have  got  the  upper  h-and 

Sroduce'd®' Wh^ri  phenomenaTave  been 

Le- roefan^d  PMnf"  “"i  ®o  t’'®  “‘Pt^de  of  Irish  laborers  toward 

unnecessnrv  t^  rer.«li  "’V“t  competition,  it  is 

unnece*sdr;y^  to  recall.  In  the  same  way  the  Mollv  Ma«-iiires  of 

Pennsylvania,  whose  murderous  outrages  shocked  the  whole 

Aineiican  coinmunity',  were  Irishmen,  and  this  secret  bind  of 

cus^foTtheil- course  plead  barbarous  landlords  as  an  ex- 
case  tor  their  assassmations. 

It  would  be  monstrous  indeed  to  speak  of  the  able  and  unriHit 

scoundrel  *wimdr/  H"-®  breadi  wX  TK 

scounarels  who  did  their  best  to  ruin  New  Y'ork  •  or  to  lint  ii.p 

crtoe  with  theXut  f  singularly  free  from  odious 

crime,  with  the  biutal  colliers  of  the  Schuylkill  region.  But  the 
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leaders  may  be  only  the  Girondins  of  an  Irish  revolution.  How 
long  would  they  keep  the  control  of  their  countrymen,  when  it 
came  to  dealing  with  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  country  for 
— as  one  of  them  has  lately  advocated — the  encouragement  of 
local  enterprises  ?  The  common  contention  on  the  part  of  Irish¬ 
men  that  the  State  has  duties  toward  them  very  different  from  any 
that  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  England — an  aigument  which 
is  in  part  accepted  by  Englishmen  themselves — points  clearly  to 
home  rule  as  a  sort  of  beneficent  if  impersonal  providence,  which 
is  to  do  for  Ireland  something  that  at  present  is  not  to  be  done. 

Bur  even  when  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  home  rule  pro¬ 
gramme  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible  is  shown,  we  are  evidently  no 
nearer  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  diflficulties.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Parliamentary  action  will  cease  when  the  return  of  good  times 
and  the  reiiowal  of  emigration  has  cooled  down  the  agitation  in 
Ireland  itself.  Even  if  the  alleged  grievances  were  righted,  there 
might  still  remain  that  idea  of  a  nationality  by  which,  as  the  ablest 
Irish  y,uiter  of  this  generation  has  truly  said,  the  difficulty  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  people  is  enormously  increased.  Nevertheless,  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  this  sentiment  of  nationality  is  gratified 
without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries.  No  one  would  accuse  Scotchmen  of  an}"  lack  of  pride  in 
their  country  ;  no  one  would  tlrink  of  imputing  to  them  an  incapa¬ 
city  for  self-government  or  self-assertion.  Yet  there  is  no  call  on 
their  part  for  home  rule.  They  are  peifeclly  satisfied  to  await  their 
turn  of  legislation,  and  in  more  than  one  instance — notably  in  the  case 
of  the  law  of  Hypothec — they  have  been  content  to  see  a  measure, 
supported  by  a  great  majority  of  Scotch  members,  overruled  time 
after  time  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Taking 
their  full  part  in  the  discussions  of  other  questions,  the}^  have  rec¬ 
ompensed  themselves  by  their  influence  in  other  directions  for  the 
temporary  neglect  of  their  own  immediate  concerns.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Scotch  vote  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  and 
certainly  it  has  had  great  effect  at  many  times  in  our  recent  his¬ 
tory.  But  then  we  are  told  that  the  cases  are  entirely  different. 
Not  nearly  so  much  so  as  Irishmen  generally  assume.  The  Scotch 
Parliament  was  brought  to  an  end  by  biibery.  For  a  long  period 
the  country  was  fearfully  misruled,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war  and 
contending  factions.  There  was  more  ground  for  saying  that  Scot¬ 
land  could  never  be  pacified,  and  that  Highlander  and  Lowlander, 
Churchmen  and  Covenanters,  would  never  come  to  a' peaceful 
agreement,  than  that  Irishmen  will  never  consent  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  union  with  England  ;  or  that  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants  will  never  agree  to  differ  while  returning  members  to  a  joint 
Parliament  in  London.  But  then  we  have  never  treated  Ireland  as 
we  have  treated  Scotland,  and  we  are  in  loo  great  a  hurry  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  recent  conciliatory  measures. 
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Scntlaa'l  is  not  ilisconlentecl,  because,  in  the  main,  her  alTairs 
are  manan^ed  by  bcotclimeu  in  tlie  interest  of  Scotland.  The 
great  ma.iontv  of  Scotclimeu  are  Liberal,  and  only  an  insi<>-nificant 
minority  of  Scotch  member.s  have  en. oiled  on  the  (.'onservidlve 
side.  >tone  the  less,  they  acquiesce  without  complaint  in  a  Con- 
serya  ive  administration  for  the  three  kingdoms,  thouirh  they  know 
that  It  must  postpone  reforms,  because  a  Scotchimm  is  appointed 
Lord  Advocate  ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  (as  in  Ireland  was  made 
until  very  recently)  to  force  Englishmen  into  all  the  higher  admin¬ 
istrative  and  egal  posts,  or  to  treat  the  people  as  a  whole  as  if  thev 
were  a  recently  conquered  race.  If  an  English  Consei  vative  hail 
the  sole  charge  of  Scotch  Bills,  if  the  statements  of  Scotch  mem 
bers  were  commonly  treated  as  unworthy  of  belief  and  if  the 
whole  tone  toward  Scotchmen  were  one  rather  of  contempt  than  of 
conciliation,  then  we  may  be  very  sure  the  cry  for  home  rule 
north  ot  the  Tweed  would  be  loud  enough.  It  is  because  iu.stea.l 
of  pursuing  such  a  course  Scotland  is  fully  consulted,  even  in  mat- 

tl^ste  is  no  trouble  in  that  quarter.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Lowther  are  hi<i-hly  creditable  sneci- 
mens  of  the  sound  shrewd  English  gentlema"n  ;  but  as  Mr.  Shaw 
has  lately  pointed  out,  and  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 

present  administration,  thev 
do  not  understand  Irishmen  as  Lord  Carlingford  and  Lord  Mayo 

unders  ood  them,  or  as  3Ir.  Pluuket  or  the  O’Conor  Don  would 
undei stand  them.  This  is  nothing  in  Eno’lish  affairs  bill  it  lie 
comes  a  serious  matter  in  trying  times  in  Ireland.  Our  theory  that 
any  one  may  be  pitchforked  into  any  office,  whether  he  has  luA 
previous  tram  ng  for  it  or  not.  has  been  tried  rather  hard  of  lale 
Unless  Ireland  is  to  be  held  still  upon  terms  which  w'e  have  refused 

tn  1“  any  part  of  the  empire,  the  Iiish  ought 

to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Scotch.  If  this  orincmle 
weie  accepted,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  were  always  an  Irishman 
very  little  more  would  be  heard  of  the  cry  for  home  mle-a  ' 

very  h^Affiy  join  in!® 

ho  j^T®i  *1"’®  ground  for  saying  that  certain  measures  have  not 
been  taken  because  they  conflict  too  much  with  En<>-lish  views 
More  than  a  generation  ago,  two  men  of  such  different  op  uions  as 
Son  Lord  Beaconsfleld  were  of  opinion  that  a  pea^ful  rew 

rSnl880  c!vnnrAPvh'’T®‘^^  L  is  sad  to 

18^  ?1:  ®„’'beral  yet  conservative  recommendations  in 

844,  and  to  see  how  few  of  them  have  been  carried  out.  Still  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  are  Catholic,  and  the  landlords  Protestant  •  si  id 

‘"o. still  coS  im”,-' 

ffiTe  Thf  T “‘®  P®®*'  L=‘'vincoin- 
piete.  Ihe  Italian  statesman  was  certainly  a  lover  of  a  territoiial 
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aristocracy,  anrl  not  too  friendly  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Clnirch  ; 
yet,  looking  at  Ireland  with  an  impartial  eye,  he  was  of  ox)inion 
that  in  her  case  it  would  he  well  “  to  abolish  entails,  and  also  the 
light  of  piimogeniture  ;  to  permit  the  partition  of  inheritaiK  es,  and 
to  simplify  the  processes  and  formalities  now  required  for  the  sale  or 
division  of  landed  estate.  To  the  British  people  these  measures 
would  seem  yery  serious  ;  they  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  ex¬ 
pedients  almost  revolutionary!”  So  revolutionary  that  they  have 
barel^^  been  spoken  of  during  all  that  long  interval,  and  except  for 
what  the  famine  did  for  those  vrho  were  left,  we  have  to  start 
from  nearly  the  same  point  as  when  this  passage  was  penned. 
The  chief  object  now  as  then  is  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  change 
to  enable  the  landed  proprietors  to  rid  themselves  of  a  property 
which  they  hold  at  a  disadvantage,  because  owing  to  race,  creed, 
and  disinclination  to  live  in  the  countr}",  they  leav^e  their  land  to 
be  improved  by  their  tenants,  and  are  unable  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  body  of  the  people.  We  have  found  out  in  India  that 
laws  and  methods  of  rule  which  suit  us  yery  well  are  wholly  in¬ 
applicable,  and  eyen  ruinous  under  different  circumstances.  Even 


in  England  w^e  are  beginning  to  doubt  w^hether  the  privileges  ac¬ 
corded  by  society  to  the  owners  of  land  are  so  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  W’as  sometimes  thought.  In  Ireland  the  people  have  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  effect  of  English  laws.  Fixity  of  tenure,  and 
an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Bright  clauses,  are  called  for  by 
men  whose  natural  sympathies  would  be  wuth  the  landlords. 

When  home  rule  is  refused  finally,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be,  by  both  parties,  no  matter  how  much  either  of  them  may 
coquet  mean  time  wdth  the  Irish  vote,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  show  a  readiness  to  settle  this  and  other  questions.  To  shut  our 
eyes  to  our  social  and  political  dangers  because  some  agitators 
have  gone  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  or  because  a  proportion  of 
the  people  would  confiscate  property,  and  a  few  have  resisted  the 
Jaw,  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  wise  view  of  the  duty  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  are  altogether  in  the  wroug,  and  must  be  summarily 
treated,  who  demand  that  they  shall  own  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil 
on  paying  rent  at  a  valuation  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  those 
again,  w^ho  urge  that  any  man  w^ho  has  taken  a  piece  of  land  for 
six  months  is  entitled  to  hold  it  in  perpetuity  are  almost  equally  to 
blame  ;  for  at  this  rate  even  the  tenant  who  last  purchased  his 
holding  will  perhaps  shortly  find  a  poorer  sub-tenant,  whom  he 
has  let  to,  raising  an  agitation  in  the  same  sense,  and  all  contract 
in  relation  to  land  is  at  an  end.  But  all  this  does  uot  alter  the  fact 
that  the  present  tenure  is  uot  approved  by  any  impartial  person 
who  has  examined  into  it.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  owner¬ 
ship,  however  complete,  enable  the  occupiers  of  small  patches  to 
raise  tbeinselves  much  above  the  limit  of  starvation.  Granting 
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that  cottier  tenancy  is  a  miserable  failure,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  reform  will  relieve  us  from  the  drawbacks  incident  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  country.  Tillage  has  been  kept  up  with 
difficulty  in  some  districts  for  generations,  as  the  statute-book 
shows.  "  The  general  tendency  is  toward  pasture  and  dairy-farm¬ 
ing,  which  need  fewer  hands,  and  are  more  profitable  than  arable 
land.  To  legislate  to  stop  a  process  which  is  suited  to  the  country 
would  be,  of  course,  sheer  madness.  In  Ireland,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  what  is  economically  most  desirable. 
If  it  were,  few  can  question  that  the  poorer  peasants  would  be  far 
better  off  in  America  or  the  English  colonies,  even  if  they  were 
given  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings  to-morrow.  If,  therefore. 
State  intervention  is  thought  necessary  in  the  direction  of  enabling 
the  tenants  to  obtain  possession  of  their  holdings,  it  can  scarcely 
be  refused  in  the  direction  of  assisted  emiirration,  to  which  the 
Home  Rule  party,  as  represented  by  ]Mr.  Parnell,  seem  to  object. 
Otherwise  the  evils  of  subdivision  and  subletting  which  have  mani- 
fested  themselves  before  will  certainly  appear  again. 

It  is  at  any  rate  the  business  of  English  and  Irish  politicians  and 
publicists  to  consider  this  troublesome  subject  v/ithout  prejudice. 
Either  party  may  fairly  undertake  it  without  sacrifice  of  principle, 
for  the  Bright  clauses  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act  were  accepted  by 
Conservatives  as  well  as  by  Liberals,  and  even  fixity  of  tenure  was 
given  to  sub-tenants  in  Bengal  (with  an  unfortunate  result  as  some 
allege,  owing  to  the  Hindoo  law)  by  an  English  administration.  If 
we  cannot  hand  over  the  management  of  the  matter  to  Irishmen, 
we  are  at  least  bound  to  clear  our  minds  of  any  feeling  as  to  the 
effect  which  such  changes  as  the  abolition  of  entails  might  have  on 
the  solution  of  a  similar  problem  in  England.  Home  rulers  are  at 
least  right  so  far.  On  another  point  also  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  their  view.  Absenteeism  is,  and  long  has  been,  a 
serious  drawback  to  Ireland.  The  yearly  drain  of  little  short  of 
£4,000,000  and  more,  is  no  trifle  even  economically,  apart  from 
the  bad  political  effect  of  treating  with  tenants  exclusively  through 
agents,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  estates,  and  look  upon  the 
whole  question  as  a  mere  matter  of  salary  and  commission.  In 
any  steps  which  are  taken  to  enable  the  Irish  to  become  possessors 
of  their  holdings,  the  estates  of  permanent  absentees  may  at  least 
be  considered  fit  subjects  for  experiment.  I^ot  the  most  abject 
idolater  of  the  rights  of  real  xjroperty  can  contend  that  they  feel 
any  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  countrj"  which  they  rarely  or 
never  visit,  and  which  in  many  instances  their  continuous  demand 
for  increased  rent  tends  to  pauperize.  To  allow  such  people  to 
assert  their  privileges  to  the  full  extent,  when  they  altogether  neg¬ 
lect  tin'll'  duties,  is  simply  to  legalize  and  encourage  a  ruinous 
system. 
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Landlords  are  maintained  in  the  peaceful  enjovment  of  llieir 
land  because  on  the  whole  it  has  been  found  to  Ihe  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  society  that  they  should  be  so.  But  in  particular  instance*?, 
where  forced  sale  is  advisable,  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  Encnm- 
Irered  Estates  Act  might  very  well  be  supplemented  by  an  Absentee 
— the  Briglit  clauses  under  the  wider  inteipretation  now  given 
to  them  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  applied  in  all 
sales  effected.  To  read  much  of  what  is  written  ^nowadays  one 
might  suppose  that  the  12,000  landloids  of  Ireland  had  not  only  the 
right  to  be  protected  in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  their*' ten¬ 
ants,  but  that  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  la^y  itself,  however 
economically  or  politically  desirable,  must  be  a  shock  to  the  whole 
social  s^^stem,  and  a  step  toward  agiarian  communism.  Such  ar¬ 
gument  on  one  side  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  anti-rent  agitation  on 
the  other.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is  quite  capable  of  steering 
between  the  two  extremes  and  of  satisfying  all  reasonable  demands 
without  danger.  This  an  Irish  Parliament  ceilainly  could  not  do, 
and  whatever  ctuestions  might  safely  be  left  to  Irishmen  to  settle’ 
the  land  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  desire  for  more  local  self-govornment  is  not,  how^ever,  con¬ 
fined  to  Ireland,  though  there  it  is  pressed  in  a  different  shape 
from  elsewhere.  There  is,  as  is  ccmimonly  admitted,  far  too  much 
local  business  brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  excessHe  expense 
inflicted  upon  the  country,  and  especially  upon  Ireland  and  Sc  ot- 
land,  by  the  private  bill  system  calls  for  some  rem.cdy.  Eaiiwuays, 
water-w'orks,  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  natuie  niisrht  well  be 
transferred  to  commissions,  while  the  power  of  municipalities  and 
shire  councils  could  be  beneficially  extended  at  the  same  time. 
This  has  been  proposed  by  both  (Conservatives  and  Libeiais.  and 
any  scheme  would  necessarily  include  Ireland.  Pnfortunately 
concession  would  no^v  lie  tianslatcd  as  a  surrender  to  agitation  and 
clamor,  wdrile  the  resistance  to  the  police  of  late  has  pi  educed  a 
stronger  feeling  in  this  country  than  ever.  But  though  such  meas¬ 
ures  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  expiiing  Parliament,  they 
may  be  thought  eA  as  matter  for  the  next.  To  suppose  that  the 
difticulties  of  Ireland  can  be  solved  at  a  blow^  is  of  ccuise  absurd. 
Whatever  changes  are  made  must  be  gradual.  But  much  has  bee  u 
learned  by  the  Irish  themselves  during  the  late  agitation.  Tliey 
e  'her  m  hln^land  nor  ill  America  can  they  expect  s,^  m- 
pathy  for  demands  wiiich  go  the  length  of  confiscation  and  the 
upsetting  of  all  law.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
learn  that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  is  no  mad  craze  of  Irish  members, 
but  that  what  in  England  means  only  pressure  and  hardship,  in 
Ireland  means  famine.  It  rests  wdth  the  piestnt  administration, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  people  ni.w — manifestly, 
individual  charity,  loans  to  landlords,  and  the  Poor  Law  are  insufii- 
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cient  for  the  growing  distress — and  ])y  firmness,  combined  with 
conciliation,  both  within  and  without  the  House  of  Commons  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  scandal  of 
obstruction  in  the  approaching  session.  But  to  ensure  that  Ireland 
shall  be,  in  future,  a  source  of  strength  rather  than  weakness  or 
annoyance,  she  will  have  to  be  governed  more  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  her  population,  and  less  on  the  lines 
of  any  preconceived  policy,  however  apparently  sound.  This  may 
involve  some  concessions  disagreeable  to  our  prejudices,  but  the 
pacification  and  contentment  of  any  portion  of  the  United  King- 
uom  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  rigid  political  consistency. 

H.  M.  Hyndman  in  Fortnightly  Review, 


THE  REICN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  reigns  of  the  female  sovereigns  of  England  hold  a  remarkable 
position  in  our  annals.  Perhaps  as  a  little  compensation  for  the 
ill-treatment  wdiich  their  sex  has  always  had  in  literature,  it  has  so 
happened  that  the  two  great  epochs  under  which  letters  have  spe¬ 
cially  flourished  in  our  country  have  been  those  of  our  two  queen- 
regnants,  in  themselves  as  unlike  as  two  human  creatures  could 
well  be  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  the  ages  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Anne  have  alw'ays  specially  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  of  letters.  But  it  has  not  been  literature  alone  that  has  given 
them  importance.  In  both  cases  these  epochs  themselves  were  of 
the  most  critical  character,  full  of  the  surgings  of  new  elements, 
the  struggles  of  new  forces  with  the  old,  and  the  full  tide  of  one 
and  another  of  those  great  waves  of  mental  energy  which  seem  to 
rise  and  fall  periodically  among  men,  though  "without  leaving  any 
trace  by  which  their  recurrence  can  be  calculated.  Comets  and 
eclipses  have  no  longer  any  mystery  for  us.  We  know  when  they 
will  come  as  well  as  we  know  when  the  omnibus  will  pass  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  street  ;  but  we  do  not  know  when  the  law  of  mental 
revolution  will  bring  such  constellations  as  those  which  adorned  the 
“  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth”  into  our  firmament  again,  or 
vary  them,  as  in  the  combinations  which  still  make  glorious,  though 
with  a  less  exuberant  light,  the  age  of  Anne.  We  are  afraid  the 
days  of  Victoria  will  not  shine  with  a  similar  lustre  ;  but  as  we  are 
not  spectators,  but  actors  in  the  drama  at  this  present  moment, 
we  may  leave  that  calculation  to  those  who  come  after  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  mark  how  cuiious  is  tlie  recurrence  of 
these  high  tides  of  energy  ami  genius  in  the  race,  and  liow  little 
they  are  traceable  to  aiiy  conscious  agemaes,  or  come  under  any 
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established  laws.  Why,  for  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
ethereal  soul  of  the  poet,  did  military  genius  leap  over  more  than 
half  a  century  from  3Iarlbo  rough  to  Wellington?  And  whv,  oh 
why,  has  no  one  appeared  sinee^ worthy  to  hold  the  candle  to  those 
great  soldiers  ?  These  are  phenomena'which  do  not  enter  into  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  or  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Gallon.  All  other 
ebbings  and  flowings  may  be  gauged  and  tabulated  ;  but  here  is  a 

lo^v  tid^y  which  is  controlled  by  no  moon  and 
foreseen  by  no  astronomer.  When  it  comes  it  awakens  the  world, 
if  not  directly  to  applause  and  admiration,  at  least  to  the  stiuggle 
of  new  forces  and  the  exhilarating  consciousness  of  life  lenewed. 
The  general  course  of  living  is  stimulated,  and  every  drop  of  salt 
w^ater  in  every  wave  rises  so  much  Ihe  higher  upon  the  beach, 
dashes  with  more  exultant  foam  of  stoim  upon  the  rocks.  And 
those  ages  stand  out  upon  the  duller  level  with  a  freshening  of  in¬ 
terest,  an  inexhaustible  dramatic  call  upon  cur  sympathies.  Thev 
detach  themselves  from  the  background  in  w^hich  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  world  are  always  lumbering  on,  more  or  less  dully, 
and  make  us  aware  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  intervals.  In  Elizabeth’s  lime  the  great  passion  of  our 
modern  national  life  was  preparing  ;  but  the  stream  had  only  gained 
grandeur  and  force  and  nobility  by  that  sw^elling  of  all  its  currents 
which  preceded  the  catastrophe.  In  Anne’s  time  chaos  w’as  sub¬ 
siding  once  more,  the  torrents  calming  down  into  their  channels, 
the  streams  collecting  to  fill  the  national  veins.  Or,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  these  tw^o  great  and  wealthy  epochs  of  history  are  like 
the  banks  betw^een  which  a  raging  and  tum.ultuous  stream  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  furious  w^ay.  From  one  eminence  the  clear-sighted  spec¬ 
tator  might  foresee  a  national  agony  of  troubles  to  come  ;  and  from 
the  other  could  look  back  upon  dangers  miraculously  overcome,  and 
a  passage  accomplished  for  the  ark  of  safety  through  storm  and  peril. 

And  even  the  most  abstract  of  historians — the  wndters  to  whom 
men  are  not  men  but  only  officials  in  the  long  procession  of  events, 
kings  and  statesmen  and  generals — must  permit  a  certain  personality 
to  appear  wffien  a  woman  holds,  even  nominally^,  the  chief  place  in 
the  historic  scene.  The  group  v/hich  surrounds  Queen  Anne  is  re¬ 
markable  in  various  ways.  li  is  not  that  she  herself  has,  like  her 
great  predecessor,  any  touch  of  genius,  or  even  of  that  intense  and 
large  individuality  which  often  takes  the  place  of  genius,  to  make 
her  remarkable  ;  but  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  great  and  the 
paltry  in  her  immediate  circle,  and  in  the  inhuences  that  move  that 
circle  so  wonderful  a  combination  of  motives  and  objects  that  are 
imperial  in  their  vast  importance,  with  impulses  and  babble  which 
are  scarcely  superior  to  a  housekeeper’s  room — that  the  comic  and 
the^  tragical,  the  familiar  and  the  heroic,  get  mixed  up  in  a  way 
which  never  surely  was  seen  before  on  so  exalted  a  stage.  The 
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most  conventional  type  of  female  government,  the  hackneyed  de¬ 
vices  of  broad  comedy,  to  show  how  intriguing  waiting-maids  can 
manage  a  stupid  mistress,  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly 
realized  than  in  this  chapter  of  the  great  epic  of  English  story  ; 
and  yet  the  men  pushed  in  and  out  of  office  by  these  Abigails  were 
such  men  as  ^larlborough  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  came  to  no  fatal  break-down  under  their  influence.  This 
strange  group  at  the.  head  of  affairs  adds  a  whimsical  element  to 
the  great  tale  which  *is  in  some  respects  so  majestic  and  in  others 
so  trivial  ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  strange  conjunction,  the 
age  itself  sweeps  along — so  great,  so  polished,  so  couitly  ;  so 
mean,  so  rude,  so  brutal  ;  so  full  of  piety  and  simplicity,  and  the 
most  depraved  morals  and  the  loudest  vice  ;  swearing  like  the 
coarsest  trooper,  yet  writing  like  Addison — that  the  paradox  is 
kept  up  throughout,  and  enters  into  every  detail. 

It  is  scarcely,  however,  the  curious  manifestations  of  character, 
or  picturesque  contrasts  of  national  life,  which  so  abound  in  the 
age  of  Anne,  which  have  been  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton’s  *  leading  in¬ 
ducements  tV)  add  this  fine  and  full  study  of  an  epoch  so  important 
to  the  valuable  history  of  Scotland  which  we  already  owe  to  him, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  corollary  and  conclusion.  Though 
his  work  is  full  of  lively  and  graphic  touches,  the  reader  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  present  a  series  of  word-pictures  in 
place  of  a  sustained  and  serious  narrative.  Neither  is  there  any 
fear  that  he  will  take  refuge  in  the  abundant  gossip  of  the  time, 
by  way  of  amusing  our  minds,  and  withdrawing  them  from  the 
great  threads  of  meaning  which  traverse  all,  but  which,  amid  the 
confusion  of  warp  and  \veft,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  hold 
upon.  So  far  as  Scotch  affairs  are  concerned,  it  Is,  as  we  havcj 
said,  the  natural  sequel  of  his  great  history.  The  Revolution  Set¬ 
tlement,  with  which  that  valuable  work  concludes,  important  as  it 
v/as,  still  left  many  points  which  were  capable  of  being  reopened. 
It  was  a  kind  of  betrothal  rather  than  marriage  of  two  very 
different,  in  some  particulars  dissimilar  and  often  jarring  com¬ 
panions,  neither  of  whom  was  much  inclined  to  yield  to  the  other, 
and  for  whose  future  accord  and  conjugal  jogging  on  together, 
with  no  more  than  lawful  bickering,  very  subshintial  pledges  had 
to  be  taken.  If  the  bridergoom  was  arrogant  and  overbearing,  the 
bride  was  grim  and  fierce  beyond  the  use  even  of  medicTvaf  hero¬ 
ines  ;  and  as  in  every  betrothal  there  is  always  a  possibility  still  of 
severance,  so  in  this  one  there  ^vere  moments  when  the  silken  leash 
was  strained  to  its  utmost,  and  one  or  the  other  ready  to  fling  off 
the  bondage,  and  stamp  upon  the  uncompleted  contract.  The 
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story  of  the  concluding  passages,  and  of  the  accomplished  fact  of 
the  Union,  is  told  inoie  clearly  and  more  fully  in  these  paares  than 
it  has  yet  been  told,  with  an  indication  of  the  vital  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  which  only  an  authority  at  once  in  Scotch  law  and  history 
could  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and  very  interesting  is  the 
contrast  and  coupling  of  the  two  powers,  who,  the  leiraf  fetters 
orce  forged,  have  on  the  whole  kept  on  their  way  with  so  much 
harmony,  and  as  much  mutual  comprehension-. as  perhaps  was  pos¬ 
sible.  This  concluding  chapter  of  the  separate  annals  of  his  country 
Dr.  Burton  owed  to  us— and  he  has  paid  the  debt  thoroutrhly. 

But  even  the  Union,  important  as  it  is,  is  but  one  of  the  "events 
in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  the  great  animating  thought  and  inspiiation 
of  which  were  the  Protestant  succession — a  principle  which  made 
England  at  that  period— notwithstanding  all  the  difference  of  poli¬ 
tics,  lively  enough  and  warlike  at  all  times — more  surel}’’  a  unani¬ 
mous  nation  than  she  had  ever  been.  Xothing  can  show  more  clearlv 
the  profound  distrust  with  which  the  Catholic  creed  had  imbued 
the  wiiole  race  than  this  passionate  national  sentiment.  The  great 
Protestant  King  William  had  lived  and  died  unbeloved  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  ;  a  great  man,  no  doubt,  but  one  w'ho  neither  conciliated 
the  prejudices  nor  attracted  the  affections  of  the  country,  w’hich  he 
00  his  side  did  not  love  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  new"  line  in  w'hich 
the  crowui  was  to  descend  wms  one  which  must  have  wounded  the 
beliefs  and  inclinations  of  many  in  a  country  where  primogeniture 
has  outlived  all  changes.  Xor  w^as  there  anything  in  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  call  forth  national  enthusiasm.  The 
narrow'  mind,  which  so  often  goes  with  narrow  possessions — a 
strong  nationalUy  totally  alien  from  our  owm  (notwithstanding  those 
strenuous  relationships  of  race  w’hich  w'eie  not  discovered,  or,  at 
least,  insisted  upon,  till  long  after),  and  manners  which  were  neither 
charming  in  themselves  nor  capable  of  modification — made  the  for¬ 
eign  elector,  the  “  German  lairdie,  ”  in  his  own  person,  a  figure 
most  unlikely  to  call  forth  any  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Burton  speaks  of 
this  contemptuous  nickname  as  a  proof  of  the  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  house  from  w'hich  we 
sought  our  reigning  line.  But  the  six-and-thirty  quarterings  of 
Teutonic  heraldry  have  never  been  impressive  to  the  English  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  fullest  understanding  of  them 
would  have  much  chan2:ed  the  sentiment  which  suggested  that 
felicitous  title.  Xobedy  knows  better  than  our  historian,  or  has 
more  clearly  pointed  out,  the  intolerant  insularisra  and  contempt 
of  other  people,  which  is  one  of  the  great  national  characteristics 
of  Englislimen  :  and  a  tremendous  weight  of  pedigree  overbalanc¬ 
ing  a  meagre  estate,  has  always  been  a  favorite  object  of  derision  ; 
but  this  makes  the  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the  national  senti¬ 
ment  only  the  more  appaient.  Whatever  wais  to  happen  to  the 
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nation,  one  thing  it  was  resolved  should  not  happen.  Erndan  I 
might  have  a  monarch  she  haled  Such  a  thing  had  been,  and  had 
been  endured  ;  but  a  Popish  king  she  would  not  tolerate.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  existence  of  a  by  no  means  insignificant  Jacobiie 
paity,  and  of  a  large  class,  which,  without  courage  enough  to  be 
Jacobite,  had  romantic  leanings  that  way,  ora  kind  of  fautas^.ic 
sympathy  with  a  fallen  king  and  banished  race,  this  feeling  was 
so  general  that  agitation,  great  and  universal  enough  to  be  "called 
unanimous,  sprang  up  in  a  moment  at  any  menace  from  St.  Ger- 
mains,  or  any  hint  of  interference  from  France.  The  En<^lish 
people  were  under  the  influence  of  a  scare,  as  the  French  people 
have  been  m  recent  days.  When  a  nation  takes  fright  it  is  gener- 
al  y  for  no  matter,  nor  is  the  panic  an  easy  thing  to  deal 

wi  .  Tae  indeed  pietend  to  smile  when  we  see  the  passionate 
terror  ot  our  neighbors  across  the  Channel  for  the  red  ghost  of  Rev. 
olution,  of  which  they  have  so  much  better  a  knov/ledge  than  we 
have.  But  the  same  agony  of  fear  confused  men’s  judgments  in 
Vjueeii  Anne  s  day,  in  respect  to  her  possible  successors.  At  the 
merest  gliinpse  of  a  returning  Stewart  the  country  entirely  lost  its 
self-possession.  And  from  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  the 
eernion  of  a  popular  preacher  in  St.  Paul’s,  everything  that  could 
by  the  remotest  construction  lead  toward  this  end,  brought  on  a  fit 
of  that  furious  fear  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  passions 

keeps  the  action  of  this  great  national  influence  very 
clearly  before  us— not  allowing  himself  to  be  led  away  as  so  many 
are  by  the  exciting  and  brilliant  details  of  the  war  itlelf  to  a  for^ 
getfumess  of  its  great  inspiration.  Most  of  us  to  tell  the  truth 
recall  only  with  an  effort  the  reason  why  Blenheim  was  fought  lit 
all.  \Veare  as  much  at  a  loss  as  Southey’s  pleasant  children  to 
rernember  ‘  what  good  came  of  it  at  last,’'’  and  “  what  they  killed 

whPti!or“p/‘^r’  f  ° Spanish  succession— ilie  (inestion 

whether  Philip  of  h ranee  or  Charles  of  Austria  should  fill  ilie  va- 

cant  tbione— does  not  seem  a  question  to  move  the  world,  or  above 

of  the  t\  mwni  ®  fastnesses 

toiiHmH  Pn  T  of  i®  preponderance  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon 

whel,  ^  h  damrer  then,  than 

Won  years  later,  Marlborough’s  great  successor  Wel¬ 

lington,  with  one  of  these  strange  repetitions  so  common  in  liis- 

th7hp‘Id°rf“°’'®  ‘lie  encroaching  power  of  France  at 

Wn  P  C®*^*  European  resistance  to  the  universal  conqueror. 
hnT?v.o  n  US  a  little,  too,  witli  tlireats  of  an  invasion  ; 

marie  Predominance  of  Louis  XIV.  over  half  a  world 

mfnof-  ®  ^reapons  with  passionate  alarm  and  deter¬ 

mination.  She  saw  as  the  conclusion,  not  only  the  distant  danger 

monarch  who  should  wear  the  united  crowns  of 
h  lance  and  Spam,  but  of  a  Catholic  crusade,  which  should  bring 
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back  auollier  Charles,  with  a  train  of  priests,  and  all  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  despotism  which  her  soul  scarcely  loathed  more  than  it 
loathed  the  paraphernalia  of  the  mass.  The  present  generation  is 
apt  to  laugh  at  the  balance  of  power  ;  and  probably,  had  the  Ger¬ 
man  conqueror  of  18T1  found  it  possible  to  another  kingdom 

or  two  in  addition  to  the  big  morsel  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  England 
v/ould  still  have  looked  on  vrith  much  tranquillity.  But  we  have 
no  pretenders  nowadays,  anj*  more  than  the}'  had  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  the  old  limes. 


This  struggle  for  the  firm  estahlishment  of  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  of  which  the  great  wars  of  Zdarlborough  were  but  one  of 
the  Droducts,  w^as  the  vei  v  soul  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  She  was, 
almost  more  than  any  other  sovereign,  a  mere  tenant — no  possessor 
of  the  throne.  Aprh  moi  le  deluge X  might  have  been  said  of 
her  with  as  much  reason,  though  happily  less  verification  of  the 
prophecy,  than  occurred  in  the  case  of  her  contemporary.  And 
till  the  last  moment  of  her  life  there  were  still  a  hundred  chances 
that  all  the  elaborate  urecautions  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 

J. 

time,  all  the  efforts  of  arms  and  outlay  of  blood  and  money,  might 
prove  of  no  avail,  and  the  old  struggle  recommence  again.  To  the 
determined  stand  made  by  the  nation  and  its  great  leaders  during 
this  critical  period,  England  owes  it  that  the  two  romantic  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  1715  and  1745 — with  which  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  feel  a  personal  sympathy — have  remained  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  romantic  and  tragic  episodes,  and  never  really  touched  the 
substituted  royalty  which  the  country  had  deliberately  chosen — not 
a  lovely,  or  dignified,  or  maich-beloved  substitution,  but  yet  the 
choice  of  the  nation,  and  justifying  that  choice. 

But  AV'hat  an  eventful  and  bustling  life,  forgetful,  except  by  fits 
and  starts,  of  any  great  national  principle  at  all,  though  always 
ready  to  respond  to  any  appeal  in  support  of  it,  occupies  the  fore¬ 
ground  behind  wliich  the  lines  of  the  national  destiny  were  being 
worked  so  firmly  into  the  great  v/eb  !  Did  Marlborough  himself 
mean  much  more  than  beating  the  French  and  wunning  every  battle 
that  lay  in  his  way  ?  jlost  of  the  statesmen  vrho  thus  tenaciously 
and  stoutly  worked  at  the  pulling  down  of  the  French  power,  and 
the  keeping  out  of  the  ‘Catholic  line,  had  coquetted  with  both  in 
their  day  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how'  much  meaning 
there  was  in  the  almost  brutal  determination  with  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  backed  up  those  helmsmen  of  the  national  bark, 
who  guided  the  ship  so  strongly  on  one  course,  without  ever  ban¬ 
ishing  from  their  minds  the  possibility  of  having  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  change  to  another.  Perhaps  the  fact  is,  that  the  unreas¬ 
oning  force  of  popular  prejudice,  and  strong  and  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  of  national  lecollection  against  Rome  and  James,  had,  after 
all,  more  power  in  determining  that  course  than  ail  the  convictions 
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of  the  great  steersmen,  and  that  tlie  mob  really  cared  more  for 
Protestant  ascendency  than  the  ministers.  But  everybody  cared 
for  beating  the  French,  whatever  was  to  be  the  issue  :  tliat  wois  an 
evident  and  glorious  good,  let  the  conclusions  be  what  thev  mie-ht  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  every  kind  of  stirrimr  business  ararpleasurj 
was  going  on  before  the  footlights,  while  the  cannon  roared  in  the 
middle  distance,  and,  behind  all,  the  leaders  of  the  time  watched 
and  tested  the  completeness  of  the  enemy’s  overthrow,  the  reasons 
that  inight  occur  for  staying  their  hand,  the  silent  change  of  the 
situation  procured  in  a  moment,  not  bv  any  great  battle,  but  by  ji 
touch  of  Proviilence.  Dr.  Burton,  though  lie  has  not  fallen  into 
the  temptation  of  character  painting,  has  yet  given  due  attention 
to  the  curious  group  which  stands  foremost  on  this  crowded  scene. 
On  the_  wdiole  he  is  very  favorable  to  Marlborough.  Fortunately 
the  limited  period  which  he  treats  includes  the  best  portion  only  of 
the  great  soldier’s  life  ;  and  the  historian  allows  that  it  is  “  a  satis¬ 
faction  not  to  be  responsible  for  an  investiiration  and  dual  estimate 
of  his  conduct  throughout  the  twelve  previous  .years.  ”  will  not 
go  beyond  our  sphere  by  attempting  investigations  from  wdiich  Dr. 
Burton  is  glad  to  be  relieved.  Marlborough’s  great  love  for  his  wife 
who,  remarkable  wmman  as  she  undoubtediy  was,  must  have  been 
somewhat  trying  on  occasions,  but  who  never  seems  to  have  expe* 
lienced  anything  but  the  utmost  devotion  from  her  husband — invests 
wdth  a  curious  domestic  halo  the  least  peaceable  figure  of  an  a^-e 
m  which  domestic  virtue  was  certainly  little  prominent.  The  great 
general,  with  his  head  full  of  strategy  and  warlike  contrivances, 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  in  his  hands,  who,  having  parted  Aviih 
his  wdfe  while  she  ^vas  angry,  receives  her  “  dear  letu^r”  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  almost  abject  gratitude,  declaring  tha,t  till  he  received 
it  his  life  was  of  no  value,  and  he  did  not  care  w^hat  became  of  him, 
IS  at  once  whimsical  and  touching  in  his  tenderness.  We  may 
(|uote,  however.  Dr.  Burton  s  estimate  of  3[arlborough  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  greatly  important  in  the  full  course^of  his  splen¬ 
did  career. 


Unhko  most,  men  of  great  firmness  and  self-reliance,  Marlborou'^h  courted 
discussioii.  He  coiild  conduct  it  with  absolute  calmness  and 
couuesy.  On  Ins  own  clear  views  of  what  was  to  be  done  it  iiad  no  effect  but  it 
giineJ  him  coadjutors;  for  he  was  like  VVoisey,  Ihir-spoken  and  persuasive. 
His  patience  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  cautious,  but  his  caution  had  its  cor- 
an  unmatched  promptitude  of  vi>ion.  ’lie  thus  nevei  comSecl  a 
f  an  opportunity  for  striking  an  effective  blow.  His 

leaonrces  made  him  less  amenable  to  disappoiiitment  when  his  favor- 
ite  scheme  was  thwarted,  than  men  of  smaller  ro8(!urccs,  whose  mind  comains 

^  and  that  being  forbidden,  are  destitute  of  other  re- 
souic.,  and  lielpless.  lohim,  if  one  way  were  closed  there  was  ever  another 
felt  secure  m  himself— be  the  conditions  that  were  to  be  wron<^ht 
could'effect’*^^  iiiight,  he  would  bring  out  of  them  results  which  no  other  inan 

It  Mould  be  difiicuU  to  name  another  man  whose  commiiuications  ningtd 
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through  so  mnuy  strntn  of  social  grade  as  his.  They  passed  through  flie  whole 
World  of  Europe,  fn^m  the  emperor,  w  ho  was  still  by  courtesy  the  chief  of  kings 
through  v.-.rious  grade.--  of  royalty  into  snl]  more  numerous  grades  ol  i  odiliiv  till 
they  reached  tlie  rifl-ratl  brought  out  of  the  dregs  of  ilie  various  jialioijs  bv  tbe  re- 
CiUitei  ot  the  (. rimp.  Having  had  the  arduous  duty  of  thus  addressing  men  far 
abov'c  himsell  in  rank,  and  of  addres.-ing  in  remoustiance.  in  re  buke,  i  onietinn-s 
in  menace,  he  knew  and  jiractised  the  maxim  that  a  strict  obser\ aiice  \  f  etiquette 
in  communication  with  superiors  is  the  wav  to  save  the  inferior  man's  self- 

respect  and  true  position  from  invasion  by  the  higher  power.  .  .  .  Marlbor¬ 
ough  s  dealing  wdth  the  petty  sovereignties  owning  these  outlyin"  contingeiits 
remains  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  firtn  and  the  conciliatory  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  men.  He  is  invariably  courteous.  Tendering  advice  or  even  objection 
IS  a  lavor.  If  he  has  to  press  hard,  his  tone  is  supplicatory  rather  than  impe¬ 
rious,  and  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  merit  and  distinction  he  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  to  those  who  will  give  their  invaluable  co-operation  to  his  next  great  project. 
.  .  .  The  most  confidential  of  his  communications”  (Dr.  Burton  adds  in  another 
F  •  V®]  in  the  possession  of  his  kinsman  *  in  the  English  Treasury,  who  so 

laithfully  supplied  him  vyith  the  equipments  and  material  supplies  for  the  great 
project.  But  even  Goaolpliin  knew  not  whitlier  the  army  was  ultimately  to 
marcn  ;  and,  indeed,  Marlborough  himself  did  not  know  ;  but  it  was  part  of  the 
flexible  power  that  led  him  always  to  a  victorv,  and  never  to  a  defeat  or  even  a 
failure,  that  he  could  change  his  purpose  at  a  moment’s  warning  when  he  exam¬ 
ined  the  surrounding  conditions.  He  was  like  the  engineer  among  avast  aiipa- 
ratus  of  powerful  machinery,  who,  by  gently  turning  a  handle  in  a  disc,-  can 
change  the  directi  .n  in  which  his  potent  enginery  works,  or  even  utterly  rev'erse 
tne  whole  process.” 

^  This^fine  and  splendid  figure  does  not,  however,  push  out  of 
sight,  though  it  might  vrell  do  so,  the  homely  royal  pair — the  queen, 
whose  individuality  Dr.  Burton  takes  a  little  pains  to  note  when 
he  can,  in  all  its  modest  manifestations,  and  the  royal  consort, 
who  was  so  profoundly  unlike  the  idea  which,  in  these  days,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  form  of  what  a  royal  consort  might  be.  It  is 
Lord  Stanhope,  we  think,  who  says,  with  unusual  humor,  that  if 
there  was  a  duller  person  in  the  country  than  her  Majesty  herself, 
it  was  her  Majesty’s  husband.  And  Dr.  Burton  affords  ns  a 
glimpse  of  this  harmless  personage,  so  utterly  insiguificant  and 
unimportant  in  the  story  of  his  wife’s  reign,  which  lelieves  the 
seriousness  of  the  dignified  group  that  held  the  fate  of  the  country 
in  its  hands.  “  The  one  thing  for  which  Prince  George  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  world,”  our  historian  says,  ”  is  the  occasion  when  his 
monotonous  stupidity  prompted  the  solitary  jest  that  twinkles 
through  the  gloomy  career  and  character  of  King  James  ;  and  it 
came  at  the  gloomiest  moment  of  his  days,  when  his  family  and 
kindred  were  one  by  one  deserting  him.”  We  are  indebted,  how- 
p^er  to  another  writer  for  the  comical-rueful  picture  of  poor”  Est- 
il-possible,”  in  which,  out  of  the  ”  monotonous  stupidity”  so  well 
characterized,  there  breaks  a  dull  reflection  of  the  same  kind  of 
piteous  humor.  When  the  agitation  against  Occasional  Conformity 


*  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Dr.  Burton  should  insist  that  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Godoiphin  were  kinsmen.  The  son  of  one  married  the  daughter  of 
the  other  ;  but  this  is  merely  family  connection,  not  relationship. 
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was  at  its  height,  Prince  George,  we  are  told,  was  sent  to  llie  House 
of  Lords  to  vote  for  the  bill  abolishing  it,  which  was  stronaiy  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  High  Church  party.  The  dutiful  husband  did" as  he 
was  told  ;  but  being  himself  only  an  Occasional  Conformist,  and 
keeping  up  his  little  Lutheran  chapel  for  his  own  spiritual  conso¬ 
lation,  did  it  against  the  grain,  and  whispered  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  “  My  heart  is  vid  you,”  as  lie  went  into  the  orthodox 
lobby.  Poor  royal  Dane  !  happy  for  him  that  he  was  not  born  to 
set  right  those  times  which  were  out  of  joint.  “It  is  difficult  to 
understand,”  Dr.  Burton  says,  “  how  one  not  incapacitated  by 
mental  disease  could  have  kept  so  entirely  out  of  the  notice  of  the 
v/orld.”  Nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  it  was  the  entire 
want  of  support  and  backing  up  from  her  husband  which  made 
Anne  herself  so  dependent  on  her  friends  ;  and  wliatever  we  may 
think  of  the  sentimentalities  of  their  correspondence,  there  is  some- 
I  thing  very  touching  in  the  forlorn  queen’s  constant  appeal  to  the 
i  sympathy  and  sustaining  force  of  her  high-spirited  favorite — that 
i  imperious  duchess,  whom  even  Dr.  Burton,  like  everybody  else, 

I  treats  with  jocular  familiarity  as  Sarah.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
I  the  curious  qualities  inherent  in  names.  If  my  Lady  Marlborough’s 
I  name  had  been  Mary,  would  any  of  her  numerous  historians  have 
:  ventured  on  such  a  familiar  use  of  it  ?  We  think  not. 

The  queen  is  fat,  and  not  very  dignified  ;  but  she  is  always  sim- 
j  pie  and  kind,  at  least  until  the  jar  comes.  When  the  poor  little 
Duke  of  Gloucester  died,  and  Anne  became  childless,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  her  adoption  of  the  title  “  unfortunate”  in  her  simple  let- 
i  ters  which  goes  to  the  reader’s  heart.  A  mother  of  many  chil¬ 
dren,  but  childless,  the  wife  of  a  harmless  drone,  separated  from 
!  all  her  natural  kindred,  what  was  the  simple  soul  to  do  but  to  sur- 
■  round  herself  with  that  little  band  of  friends  ?  When  Marl- 
[  borough’s  only  son  died,  she  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  them, 
protesting  that  only  those  who  knew  the  same  grief  could  comfort 
each  other.  In  this,  as  in  the  heart  of  many  a  humble  sufferer,  lav 
I  the  tragedy  of  her  life.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in 
I  the  little  affectation  of  homely  names  which  she  adopted  after  the 
:  fashion  of  her  time.  She  called  the  splendid  pair  who  hold  in  his- 
'  tory  a  position  so  much  more  brilliant  than  her  own,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  ;  and  Dutch  William,  her  brotl^er-in-law,  was  Mr.  Cali- 
t)3,n  a  name  in  which  a  little  faint  fun  combines  with  the  domes- 
1  tic  spitefulness  which  prevails  in  almost  every  coterie.  “  Poor 
unfortunate  Morley”  is  not  so  clever  as  any  of  those  fine  people  ; 
but  the  ^roundabout,  plump,  motherly  Majesty,  who  suggests  the 
d,uchess’s  housekeeper  rather  than  her  sovereign,  was  b}^  no  means 
I  without  color  or  character.  Mrs.  Freeman  cares  no  more  for  the 
i  Church  than  for  anything  else  that  stands  in  her  path  ;  but  the 
i  queen  makes  an  un  wavering  stand  for  it,  and  takes  her  own  way, 
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with  a  mild  deterniiuation  whicli  sliows  that  there  is  nothiuo- ab- 

\ nno  on  her  friend.  Dr.  Burton’s  apolotw  for 

Anne  and  explanation  of  her  position,  is  well  worthj"  the  reader’s 
c^dention,  and  treats  the  subject  with  a  justice  rarely  awarded  to 

And  when  the  quarrel  ensued  which  has  pointed  a  foolish  moral 

'VIq«ii  about  female  squabbles  and  friendships,  and  Mrs 

Masham  (once  more  a  woman  unfortunate  in  her  name— for  who 
can  refrain  from  making  a  jest  about  Abigail?)  succeeded  the 
duchess,  the  statesmen  that  waiting-woman  ^brought  in  her  train 

Sail”  ®  specimens  of  persons  introduced  by  the  back- 

btaiiis.  Had  Queen  Anne  been  surrounded  by  all  the  wisest  sap-p<? 
mherempire,  jt  is  to  be  doubted  whether  shrcould  fave  dfne 

^,hn^.  wu  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  Harley  and  St. 

nr?  ’  indeed,  were  anything  but  immaculate — but  yet  as 

unlike  the  pretty  gentlemen  of  a  chambermaid’s  favor  as  it  ?s  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive.  So  much  should  be  said  in  favor  of  Queen  aCc 

eraliu®"  fine  lib- 

^  aJitj .  A^lmost  ner  nrst  royal  act  was  to  give  up  a  portion  of  her 

^venue-— the  tenths  and  first-fruits,”  originally  intended  as  a 

Papal  tribute,  but  transferred  to  the  Crown  at  the^  Reformation— 

as  a  benefaction  to  the  poor  clergy,  from  w^hose  livings  it  had  been 

oiiginally  subtracted.  Bishop  Burnet  claims  the  merit  of  this  act 

-mt  It  one  to  v;hich  all  his  rhetoric  could  not  move  King  Wil- 

lam  Dr  Burton  seems  doubtful  wdiether  this  gift  has  really 

lenefited  the  Church  ;  but  we  believe  there  are  many  recipients  of 

Queen  Anne  s  Bounty”  who  could  satisfy  him  to  the  contrary. 

-..n  any  case,  whether  spoiled  b}"  maladministration  or  not  this 

royal  giving  up  to  the  poor  parish  priest  of  the  contribution ’orio-- 

inajly  intended  for  his  owm  ecclesiastical  superior,  then  swept  info 

the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  was  a  seemly  and  gracious  act.  At  a 

ia..er  period,  when  the  countiy  was  diained  b}^  the  expenses  of  the 

peat  wp,  the  queen  gave  a  very  large  contribution  from  her  civil 
list  tor  the  public  necessities. 

This  great  w^ar,  wmicli  Marlborough’s  genius  turned  into  onesuc- 
cession  of  victories,  filled  tp  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne 
with  the  excitement  and  high  tension  of  a  conflict  in  which  the 


is  touching  in  itself,  as  an  effort  to  find  some- 
cn  than  greatness  and  pow  or,  and  to  enjoy  a  little  of  that 

.-imple  Jile  .ohaid  tobe  reached  from  the  steps  of  the  ^hrone _ where  friends 

can  confide  their  thmights  and  aspirations  to  each  other  without  their  beino- 

unscrupulous  favorites  that  haunt  th^  gteps  of  royalty^ 
And  if  It  was  a  weakness,  it  was  grandly  exercised — it  gained  for  the  recastino-  of 
one  whose  name  is  yet  the  greatest  among  warriors— if  we  coimf  in 
11  estimate  only  those  whose  science  and  achievements  we  know  with  sufiicient 

ruled  BdSin.”'  S^’^atost  financial  minister  Sat  evS 
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national  pi'esfige  was  to  all,  and  the  national  safety,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  deeply  involved.  Its  nominal  object,  which  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Spain  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  the 
second  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  patting  in  his  place  the  Archduke 
Charles,  son  of  the  emperor,  was  frustrated  with  that  strangest  and 
most  solemn  irony  of  fate  which  so  often  turns  man’s  greatest 
efforts  into  confusion.  According  to  the  arbitration  of  war,  all 
pronounced  itself  on  the  side  of  Charles,  until,  in  a  moment,  death 
cleared  the  way  for  him  to  the  imperial  throne,  making  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  that  of  Spain  as  impossible  as  had  been,  at  first,  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  the  French  prince  whom  Europe  feared  to  see  unite  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  upon  one  head.  Philip  of  Anjou,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  the  end  of  all  the  prodigious  efforts  metde  to  prevent 
it,  ascended  peaceably  the  Spanish  throne  ;  but  not  the  less  was  the 
real  object  of  the  war  attained.  The  power  of  Louis  was  shaken 
to  pieces.  Only  here  and  there  a  sagacious  and  far-seeing  observer 
had  yet  divined  that  the  power  and  splendor  of  France  rested  on  a 
foundation  of  volcanic  misery  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come 
[to  a  terrible  explosion.  And  at  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV. — 
moved,  one  cannot  tell  by  what  charitable  temptation,  what  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  toward  his  unfortunate  kinsman  on  his  death-bed 
— appeared  like  a  god  by  the  bedside  of  the  exiled  and  dying  King 
James,  and  solemnlv^  promised  to  recognize  his  son  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  after  him,  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  position  of  France  in  Europe.  Louis  was  le  Grand  Monarque, 
and  his  country  la  grande  nation^  l»eyond  all  rivalship  or  compari¬ 
son.  Successful  in  war,  full  of  conquests,  covered  with  glory, 
there  seemed  nothing  that  this  triumphant  country  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  ;  and  when  Spain  became  the  inheritance  of  a  Bourbon, 
and  the  rich  cities  and  strongholds  of  the  Low  Countries  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  French  soldiers,  no  wonder  that  the  wealthy  Dutchmen, 
whose  riches  had  tempted  so  many  conquerors,  should  take  fright. 
No  less  fright  took  England  when  the  fine  dramatic  tableau  of  the 
godlike  monarch  appeared  in  that  darkened  room  at  St.  Germains, 
carrying  transport  to  the  bosoms  of  the  poor  little  mock  court  and 
;all  the  busy  conspirators.  The  great  Louis  was  never  concerned 
in  a  more  fatal  pageant.  He  had  the  first  armies,  the  most  scien- 
^tific  generals,  in  the  world — and  the  science  of  arms  had  just  taken 
k  great  leap,  and  so  equipped  itself  with  rules  and  systems  that  its 
results  could  almost  be  determined  beforehand,  so  clearly  settled 
pnd  ascertained  was  the  order  of  its  operations.  But  Marlborough 
was  one  of  those  for  whom  rules  are  not  made.  He  used  science 
when  it  suited  him,  and  laughed  at  it  in  those  cases  where  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  genius  knew'  better.  When  he  ought  to  have  been 
working  his  w'ay  from  step  to  step  along  the  beaten  path,  he  made 
i  sudden  blow  at  the  heart,  such  as  discomlited  all  liie  ariav 
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agaiust  him,  and  shook  the  opposite  forces  for  ilie  moment  into 
pieces. 

Dr.  Burton  i.s  very  interesting  and  lucid  in  bis  description  of  the 
critical  and  momentous  battle  of  Blenheim.  It  was  far  away  from 
the  border  towns  which  the  allied  armies  had  been  taking  one  by 
one,  and  with  which  the  French  had  hoped  they  would  continue 
to  amuse  themselves  until  France  had  swept  across  the  unprepared 
Continent,  and  won  a  kind  of  empire  of  the  world  by  mastering 
Vienna.  But  Marlborough  could  march  more  rapidly,  and  keep 
his  own  counsel  better  than  the  best  of  the  generals  against  him. 
The  reader  will  not  look  for  those  details  here  which  Dr.  Burton 
supplies  so  ably,  but  we  may  indicate  the  manner  in  v\diich  he 
treats  them  by  the  following  account  of  the  last  act  in  that  fierce 
and  brief  drama  of  battle.  M  ben  the  victory  was  gained,  there 
was  found  to  be  a  detachment  of  twelve  thous'and  men  shut  up  in 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  so  crowded  together  that  action  was 
almost  impossible  to  them,  their  commander  lost,  and  the  entire 
forces  of  ]\iarlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  flushed  with  victory, 
in  front  of  them. 

“  They  showed  vigor  and  courage,  hut  to  no  possible  end.  They  attempted  to 
make  sorties,  after  the  manner  of  invested  garrisons  ;  but  there  were  essential 
differences  that  baffled  such  attempts  at  the  outset.  The  fortress  has  outworks, 
within  the  protection  of  which  sallying-pariies  can  form  so  a-  to  fall  on  the 
besiegers  in  battle  array  ;  and  when  it  is  necessary,  they  can  again  come  within 
the  shelter  of  the  outworks.  But  the  unfortunates  in  Blenheim  could  onlv  run 
out  in  the  vain  hope  of  forming  themselves  in  rank  outside,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  being  immediately  slain.  It  was  a  period  of  awful  susperse  to  the  assailants 
as  well  as  the  assailed,  for  the  solemn  question  arose,  Was  the  victor,  according 
TO  the  hard  law  of  a  soldier's  duty.  To  do  the  worst  he  could  against  the  enemy  if 
that  enemy  continued  obstinate  ?  The  whole  of  Marlborough's  army  surrounded 
the  village,  with  not  only  the  cannon  originally  in  its  possessicn,  but  those  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  troops  in  the  village  were  so  closely  packed  that  we  hear 
of  the  small  area  of  the  churchyard  aifording  relief  to  the  pressure.  Must  the 
victor  then  pound  the  village  in  a  cannonade,  and  crush  the  twelve  thousand 
under  its  shattered  houses  ? 

“This  gloomy  juncture  is  enlivened  by  an  incident  exemplifying  the  indomita¬ 
ble  elasticity  of  the  spirit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  instinct  tor  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mocking  spirit  of  his  intellect  under  the  most  tragic  conditions.  Two  fig¬ 
ures  were  seen  to  approach  the  docmed  crowd.  One  w'as  a  French  officer,  the 
other  in  his  uniform  proclaimed  himself  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  army. 
Was  this  latter  a  prisoner  brought  to  them  by  one  of  themselves?  Were  they 
then  able,  at  the  conclusion  of  tliat  disastrous  day,  to  say  they  bad  made  pris¬ 
oner  a  British  officer  ?  Such  was  rlie  tenor  of  the  grim  merrim  nt  in  which  the 
two  were  received.  The  British  officer  was  Lord  Orkney,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  French  prisoners,  to  represent  to  his  fellow-i^oidierslhe  hopelessness  of  Their 
position,  and  to  beseech  them  to  surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  alternative.  The 
true  soldier,  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  has  thrown  his  life  as  a  stake  that 
may  be  taken  up  at  any  time.  Be  cannot  accept  the  alternative  of  saving  it  by 
anything  that  has  the  laintest  tinge  of  grudging  it.  Yet  there  may  be  occasions  i 
where  one  who  has  responsibility  for  many  other  lives  as  well  as  his  own,  may  I 
seek  and  find  the  more  honorable  alternative  in  the  act  that  must  pr(Ser\  c  all ;  ; 
and  such  surely  was  the  condition  of  those  who  consented  to  the  surrender  of  the 
village  of  Blenheim.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surrender  was  a  mighty  relief 
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to  Marlborough,  looking  to  the  horrible  work  that  had  to  be  done  if  the  impris¬ 
oned  mob  continued  defiant.” 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  generous  on  the  part  of  the  his¬ 
torian  to  characterize  this  outburst  of  the  wild  gayety  of  despair  as 
a  proof  of  the  “  mocking  spirit  ”  of  tlie  French  intellect.  Other 
men  besides  Frenchmen  have  given  vent  to  that  laugh  of  despera¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  death  ;  indeed,  supreme  excitement  as  often 
takes  that  form  of  expression  as  any  other.  But  the  incident  in 
any  case  is  very  striking.  We  need  not  dwell,  however,  on  the 
record  of  victories  which  moved  England  to  impassioned  interest, 
and  intoxicated  her  with  national  prule.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
the  book  than  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Burton  sets  the  great  sol¬ 
dier  before  us— in  the  very  spirit  of  Addison’s  fine  lines,  which  he 
quotes  more  than  once— like  the  great  Angel  of  the  Storm,  “  who 
drives  the  furious  blast,”  while  himself,  ”  serene  and  calm”  as  the 
summer  skies, 

“  And  pleased  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform. 

Hides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.” 

While  these  thunders  of  war  were  bellowing  abroad,  changes  of 
still  more  vital  importance  were  taking  place  at  home.  We  need 
not  pause  upon  the  Saclieverell  Commotions,  to  which  Dr.  Burton 
gives  two  instructive  chapters,  testifying  to  elaborate  research — 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  paradoxical  interest  which  is 
characterstic  of  the  time  in  the  prosecution  of  the  popular  preacher 
for  his  enunciation  of  those  doctrines  of  divine  right  which  were  as 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  large  scope  of  English  statesmanship  as 
Louis  XIY.  himself  and  his  predominance  in  Europe,  though  sym¬ 
pathized  in  both  b}^  the  queen  and  the  mob,  the  two  extremes  of 
society— but  will  proceed  at  once  to  Dr.  Burton’s  great  central  in¬ 
terest,  the  history  of  the  Union,  upon  which  he  has  put  forth  his 
full  strength.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  thorough 
and  exhaustive  record  which  our  historian  has  given  us  of  all  the 
principles  involved.  It  is  no  mere  chronicle  of  the  squabbles  of 
commissioners  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  abortive  meetings,  luke¬ 
warmness  on  the  English  side,  and  angry  petulance  on  the  side  of 
the  Scots,  as  it  might  easily  have  been  ;  but  a  clear  and  lucid  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  hidden  forces  involved,  such  as  requires  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  historian.  When  Queen  Anne  came  to 
the  throne,  though  her  authority  extended  over  a  really’  unanimous 
people  on  both  Mes  of  the  Tweed,  wishing  nothing"  better  than 
such  a  legitimate  compromise  as  was  found  in  her  natiiial  rights, 
between  the  law  of  hereditary  succession  and  the  new  institution 
of  elective  sovereignty,  the  two  halves  of  the  kingdom  were  vet 
two,  separated  by  some  real  and  important  discordances  of  feel- 
ing,  and  by  many  bickerings  and  mutual  offences,  such  as  are  too 
common  among  neighbors,  and  not  unknown  even  in  the  closest 
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circle  of  family  life.  A  quarrel  full  of  mutual  a^rgiavations  and 
reel imiiiations,  nay,  of  absolute  liostilities  now  and  then,  bad  been 
gobg  on  between  them  for  years  ;  and  it  bad  not  yet  become  quite 
apparent,  even  to  the  wisest  statesmen  on  either  side,  that  — wbat- 
ever  might  be  the  cost— these  two  must  be  made  one  or  else  break 
adrift  altogether,  an  alternative  forbidden  at  once  by  nature  and  by 
every  tiue  principle  of  policy.  Throughout  this  quarrel  Scotland 
had,  we  think  (if  it  be  not  national  partiality  that  affects  our  judo-, 
ment),  a  stronger  position  and  more  reason  in  her  resistance  than 
England  in  her  exactions.  The  cruel  satisfaction  with  which— 
after  refusing  to  the  Scots  any  share  in  her  commercial  ventures, 
at  a  moment  when  the  woild  v/as  crazy  on  that  subject— the  richer 
and  more  powerful  nation  had  looked  on,  nay,  worse  than  looked 
on,  at  the  ruin  of  Darien,  had  roused  a  furious  sense  of  wrong  in 
the  Scottish  bosom.  Dr.  Burton  treats  this  burning  question,  still 
capable  of  roiising^  the  wrath  even  of  spectators  so  distant  as  our¬ 
selves,  with  great  impartiality  and  calm  ;  but  he  points  out  very 
clearly  the  determination  of  the  Englishman  to  let  nobody’’  interfere 
with  his  trade— an  impassioned  yet  sullen  detei ruination  to  which 
he  clung  in  the  face  of  every  law  and  national  motive  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  his  profit  and  prejudice.  Foreign  intervention  had 
been  checked  by  the  first  Navigation  Act,  passed  under  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  aiming  at  the  diminution  of  the  Dutch  trade,  which 
threatened  to  deprive  England  of  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  iii  which 
she  took  so  much  pride.  And  Scotland  had  been  included  within 
the  protected  circle  upon  the  same  tcims  as  the  rest  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  only  foreign  powers  were  shut  out.  But  though  the 
union  of  the  two  Crowns  was  a  sort  of  general  union  of  the  two 
realms,  there  was  really  no  feeling  even  of  friendship  between 
Scotch  and  English.  The  Scots,  in  spite  of  their  subjection  to  the 
same  sovereign,  were  practically  looked  upon  as  foreigners,  and 
the  second  Navigation  Act  placed  them  upon  the  same  footing  in 
law  as  the  subjects  of  other  Powers.  From  the  passing  of  this 
Act  we  have  a  continuous  struggle,  the  Scots  trying  every  means 
to  induce,  or  even  force,  the  English  to  yield  them  the  much- 
coveted  freedom  of  trade  ;  while  on  the  other  side  we  find  a  stub¬ 
born  resistance  kept  up  until  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  actually 
on  the  verge  of  v/ar. 

Monopoly  was  the  great  idea  of  the  time  in  commercial  matters  ; 
in  fact  few  if  any  other  considerations  seem  to  have  commended 
themselves  to  even  the  most  sagacious  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day^. 
Throughout  the  varied  phases  of  the  relations  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  ruling  theory  in  the  English  mind  is 
always  the  same,  that  tbe  best,  if  not  the  onljq  way  to  make  one 
state  rich,  is  to  make  and  keep  its  neighbors  poor.  The  relations 
of  England  with  the  two  other  kingdoms  which  now  form  with 
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her  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  no 
doul)t  very  diifercnt.  The  dilference  is  declared  clearly  enough 
from  the  English  point  of  view  in  the  answer  returned  b}"  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commissioners  in  1078  to  the  Scotch  demand  to  be  included  in 
the  privileges  allowed  to  Ireland  and  Wales.  This  answer  de¬ 
clares  that  Ireland  is  not  only  under  one  king  with  England,  as 
Scotland,  but  belongs  to,  and  is  an  appendix  of,  the  Crown  of 
England  ;  that  laws  made  by  the  English  Parliament  are  binding 
in  Ireland,  while  those  of  the  Irish  Parliament  require  contirmation 
by  the  English  Privy  Council  ;  finally,  that  the  high  officers  of  the 
Crown  have  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  “  all  which,”  it 
adds,  “is  quite  otherwise  in  relation  to  Scotland.”  This  differ¬ 
ence  is  clearly  shown  subsequently,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
theory  of  monopoly  affected  the  measures  taken  by  England  tow¬ 
ard  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  branch  of  trade  which  was  in  Anne’s  reiirn  exciting  most 
attention  in  England  was  the  woollen  manufactory.  Here  the 
tnree  kingdoms  came  into  contact :  the  plains  of  England  were  not 
the  only  places  in  the  island  npon  wdiich  sheep  could  be  reared  ; 
large  flocks  might  be,  and  were,  kept  on  the  rougher  and  more 
broken  country  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  wool  was  one  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  both  these  kingdoms.  This,  of 
course,  in  pursuance  of  the  prevailing  theory,  had  to  be  put  down 
at  once  ;  but  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted  was  not  the  same 
in  the  two  cases.  Scotland,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  was 
in  all  but  name  an  independent  slate.  Its  legislation  could,  in¬ 
deed,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  royal 
assent  to  the  measures  passed  by  the  Estates  ;  but  even  this  was 
anything  but  a  reliable  power,  and  had  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution  ;  while  in  no  way  could  the  Houses  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  legislate  for  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland  as  they  could  for 
Ireland.  The  difference  between  the  relations  was,  in  short,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  between  relations  with  a  foreign  power  and 
those  with  a  colony.  They  could  and  did  prohibit  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  England  of  Scotch  wool,  thus  considerably  injuring  and 
discouraging  the  chief  industry  of  the,  rival  kingdom,  and  break¬ 
ing  off  entirely  negotiations  for  a  union  of  Scotland  and  England, 
which  at  the  time  presented  fair  iiopes  of  ultimate  success  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  competition  they  could  do  better  still,  and 
their  proceedings  in  this  direction  were  a  most  brilliant  and  in¬ 
structive  application  of  the  ruling  ide’a.  Kot  only  could  the  Irish 
trade  to  a  great  extent  be  crushed,  but  it  might  be  made  to  help  the 
English  woollen  manufact)ry.  To  this  end  all  exportation  to  any 
foreign  country — i.e.,  to  any  where  but  England— of  Irish  wool  in 
any  shape  whatever,  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  ;  while, 
for  its  safe  conveyance  to  English  ports,  a  large  staff  of  officers 
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was  established  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  who  actually 
watched  the  wool  from  its  being  shorn  to  its  delivery  in  a  stated 
port.  Indeed  it  would  be  almost  laughable,  had  it  not  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  distress,  to  trace  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
theory  of  monopol}^  was  followed  out  in  dealing  with  the  unhappy 
Iiisii.~  In  compensation  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  suppression  of 
the  wool  trade,  the  Government  determined  to  plant  another  indus¬ 
try  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  trade  was  chosen.  Arbitrary  though 
the  alternative  was,  the  newly-introduced  manufacture  grew  and 
flourished  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  way  in  which  its  great 
success  was  welcomed  in  England  is,  however,  a  curiosity  in  his¬ 
tory.  Finding  that  it  had  got  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch  colony  in 
the  north,  and  was  therefore  not  reaching  the  classes  specially  in¬ 
tended,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  manufactory  further  toward 
the  south  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  spread  the  industry  over  the  whole 
country  ;  but  in  discussing  the  question  of  a  new  grant  for  this, 
the  commercial  magnates  are  prevented  from  action  by  tlie  fear 
that  “  if  Ireland  should  fail  into  the  making  of  fine  iinen,  it  would 
affect  the  trade  of  England.”  Such  was  the  fear  expressed  by 
Commissioners  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  mass  of  English 
merchants  were  of  opinion  that  no  further  encouragement  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Irish  linen  trade.  It  is  difilcult  to  imagine  the  real 
existence  of  so  much  ignorance  and  blindness  as  are  here  dis¬ 
played.  England  had  deprived  Ireland  of  one  trade  in  obedience 
to  the  mistaken  piinciples  of  the  age  ;  she  had  implanted  another 
to  remedy  the  distress  which  she  had  caused,  and  at  the  moment 
when  this  substituted  industry  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  object  for  which  it  was  professedly  instituted,  the 
help  and  encouragement  necessary  to  it  were  withheld.  And  the 
reason  of  this  great  stroke  of  policy  was,  that  the  new  trade  was 
tending  to  make  Ireland  rich  and  prosperous,  to  enable  it  to  be  a 
useful  and  self-supporting  part  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  a  state 
ever  oppressed  with  poverty  and  distress,  and  in  need  of  assistance 
and  relief  from  England  ! 

Commercial  tyranny  of  this  kind  w^as,  however,  safer  as  well  as 
easier  in  the  case  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Scotland.  The  Irish 
might  indeed  be  driven  by  distress  to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  vio¬ 
lence,  but  the  kingdom  vras  in  the  powder  of  the  English  Crowm 
absolutely,  and  could  originate  no  really  formidable  reprisals.  But 
the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  demand  w  as  a  matter  of  much  greater 
importance.  The  Scots  Estates  w^ere  greatly  exasperated  by  the 
deteiniined  refusal  of  their  claims,  and  as  union  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble,  the  next  best  thing  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  inore  thorough 
and  complete  separation.  This  feeling  culminated  in  the  famous 
Act  of  Security,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that,  in  case  of  the 
Queen’s  dying  without  issue,  the  Parliament  of  Scotk'.nd  should 
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choose  from  Ihe  royal  Protestant  line  a  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  with  the  limitation  that  the  person  chosen  should  on  no 
account  be  the  appointed  successor  to  the  English  throne,  unless 
daring  the  interval  the  two  kingdoms  should  have  come  to  satis¬ 
factory  terms  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom,  religion,  and  com- 
merce  of  Scotland.  ^  The  violent  nature  of  this  Act  clearly  testifies 
to  the  depth  of  feeling  excited  in  Scotland  by  the  selfishlv  exclu¬ 
sive  position  taken  up  by  the  English  Government  on  the  cpiestion 
of  trade.  Hitherto  the  two  kingdoms,  though  practically’  inde¬ 
pendent  in  government,  and  wddely  separated  in  feelings,  had  been 
nominally  united  by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  subject  to  one 
sovereign.  But  even  this  tie  was  now  threatened.  The  Scots  Par¬ 
liament  went  to  the  utmost  length  that  angry  opposition  could  go. 
Not  only  did  the}"  leave  themselves  free  to  clioose  a  different  mon¬ 
arch,  but  bound  themselves  to  do  so.  Thus  all  possibility  of  even 
a  chance  union  was  removed  by  the  Act  of  Security,  unless  or 
until  the  Scotch  claims  should  be  fully  granted.  So  great,  in  fact, 
was  the  feeling  against  England,  that  an  Act  was  also  passed  by 
the  Scots  Estates  to  encourage  the  importation  into  Scotland  of 
French  wines,  etc.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  England  and 
France  were  at  war  at  the  time. 

Other  events,  of  less  importance  in  themselves,  were  tending  at 
the  same  time  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  Scots  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  surpassing 
merits  and  paramount  importance  of  the  system  of  monopoly,  and 
they  had  made  another  claim  besides  that  of  free  trade,  which  the 
English  could  not  consistently  allow'.  In  an  unluck v  moment, 
fired  wdth  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  times,  the  Scotch  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  well-know'ii  and  ill-fated  Darien  Company  to  trade  w'itli 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  One  of  the  stipulations  made  on  their  side 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  Union  was  that  this  company,  re¬ 
duced  though  it  w^as  by  this  time  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  should  bo 
continued,  with  the  alternative,  wdiich  was  eventually  adopted,  of 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  by  England.  Here,  how’ever,  the  old 
question  came  in  again  ;  there  already  existed  in  England  the  East 
India  Company,  which  claimed  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade, 
and  no  English  commission  could  think  of  giving  it  a  rival.  This 
special  point  of  the  controversy  introduces  a  whimsical  incident 
into  the  tale.  The  Indian  Company  took  the  matter  into  its  ow  n 
hands,  and  chancing  to  find  in  the  Thames  a  vessel  belonging  to 
this  presumptuous  rival,  gave  the  Scotch  a  hint  of  the  poVer  of 
their  monopoly  by  seizing  the  vessel  and  its  contents  ;  nor  could 
any  Scotch  claims  obtain  redress.  Like  the  East  India  Company, 
the  promoters  of  the  Darien  Scheme  determined  to  act  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  soon  got  an  opportunity  for  reprisals,  wLeri  one  morn¬ 
ing  an  English  vessel  w’as  found  to  have  been  driven  into  the  Forth 
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for  shelter.  It  was  suggested,  and  of  course  instanth^  believed, 
that  here  was  a  ship  belonging  to  the  erreat  East  India  Compan}^ 
and  the  Edinburgh  folk  flocked  to  see  it,  no  objections  being  made 
hy  the  crew.  Among  others,  one  da}^  three  boat-loads  of  curious 
visitors  came  out,  all  of  course  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
were  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  officers  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  who  little  suspected  that  among  them  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  secretary  to  the  Darien  Company, 
and  burning  for  vengeance.  His  plans  were  well  laid  ;  and  the 
boats  which  brought  off  his  party,  divided  so  as  to  attract  less  at¬ 
tention.  contained  good  store  of  wine  and  spirits,  a  cargo  which 
made  his  welcome  certain.  What  Dr.  Burton  describes  as  “  a 
Ihorcughly  jovial  revel”  then  took  place  ;  and  wdien  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  saying  good-by  to  the  Worces¬ 
ter  officers  at  the  door  of  their  cabin,  he  seized  a  moment  when  all 
his  party  were  outside  and  all  the  officers  inside  the  room,  shut  the 
door  suddenly,  and  so  had  the  officers  as  in  a  trap.  The  men,  de 
prived  of  their  leaders,  were  easily  mastered,  and  the  ship  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  adventurous  secretary  and  his 
friends.  Here  the_story  takes  a  tragical  turn  :  it  was  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Worcester  did  not  belong  to  the  East  India  Company, 
as  had  been  at  first  supposed  ;  no  one  appeared  to  have  any  claim 
upon  her  except  her  crew,  and  the  goods  in  her  hold  were  not 
stowed  away  regularly,  as  for  trade,  but  rather  heaped  up  indis¬ 
criminately,  in  a  way  that  excited  suspicions  of  a  less  legal  method 
of  acquishion.  These  suspicions,  strengthened  by  conversations 
overheard  between  the  men,  and  by  the  startling  news  that  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  Darien  Company  had  been  captured  and  destroyed 
by  pirates,  soon  ripened  into  certainties  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  Green,  the  fjaptain,  with  thirteen  others,  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  murder  and  piracy.  The  judgment  was 
rash  ;  for  after-inquiries  proved  that  the  unfortunate  vessel  lest 
could  not  have  been  destroyed  bv  the  Worcester.  Yet  the  sen- 
tence  was  so  far  justifiable  that  the  men  were  proved,  two  of  them 
by  their  own  confession,  to  be  pirates  and  murderers,  guilty  in 
other  cases,  if  not  in  this  ;  and  on  the  ground  that  a  pirate  is  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  his  execution  is  always  legal,  given 
proof  of  the  offence.  Still  they  might  all  perhaps"  have  escaped, 
had  it  not  been  made  to  a  ceitain  extent  a  national  quesiion.  The 
seizing  of  the  Worcester  was  in  itself  an  act  which  England  might 
well  resent  ;  and  English  influence  was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  decreed  executions.  But  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
people  were  too  strongly  excited  to  be  calmed  without  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  English 
Government,  Green  and  two  of  the  crew  were  executed.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton  does  not  attempt  to  justify  this  act,  blaming  for  it  most  justly 
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the  looseness  of  the  Scotch  criminal  procedure  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  observes,  with  equal  truth  and  force,  that,  had  almost  any 
of  the  Continental  powers  captured  Green  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  torture  to  begin  with,  and,  for 
all  who  escaped  hanging,  the  galleys  for  life. 

Another  case  in  which  matters  at  one  time  threatened  to  become 
serious  was  what  is  known  as  the  “  Scotch  Plot,”  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  well-known  and  unprincipled  Simon  Fraser  of 
Lovat  to  gain  prominence  for  himself,  and  vengeance  upon  some 
personal  enemies,  by  a  Jacobite  rising  in  the  Highlands,  assisted  by 
aid  from  France.  The  plot  came  to  nothing,  as  any  scheme  based 
upon  the  raising  of  10,000  men  in  the  Highlands  was  sure  to  do  ; 
but  it  created  great  excitement  in  London,  and  did  not  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  confidence  felt  in  the  friendly  dispositions  of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile  while  the  two  kingdoms  were  drifting  further  asun¬ 
der  every  day,  the  English  Parliament  had  produced  its  answer  to 
the  Scotch  Act  of  Security.  All  must,  by  this  time,  have  been 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  the  alternativ^e  of  either 
allowing  the  Scots  to  compete  with  them  in  trade,  or  entering  upon 
a  war  which,  though  it  could  hardly  be  formidable,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  their  trade  for  a 
time.  And  their  answer  to  the  valiant  defiance  of  the  Scots  was  a 
wise  and  well-considered  measure.  It  provided  for  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  strong  places  in  the  north,  and  other  warlike  preparations, 
and  further  signified  the  readiness  of  the  English  to  accept  the 
separation  of  the  realms,  should  it  be  forced  on  them,  by  declaring 
that,  from  a  given  time,  every  native  of  Scotland  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  alien,  and  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  a  natural-torn 
English  subject  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  offered  hopes  of  set¬ 
tlement  by  giving  the  queen  power  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a 
treaty  of  union.  The  great  merit  of  this  answer  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which,  by  showing  equal  readiness  to  accept  either  alternative, 
they  cast  back  upon  Scotland  the  responsibility  of  either  holding 
to  their  ill-advised  threats,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  can  ever 
have  been  uttered  except  merely  as  threats,  or,  by  consenting  to 
treat  for  a  union,  making  the  trial  whether  these  threats  had  pro¬ 
duced  their  desired  effect.  The  Estates  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  ;  but  hardly  had  they  begun 
their  meetings  before  it  was  made  evident  that  England  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  yield  her  point,  and  surrender  to  the  bold  front  shown  by 
the  Scotch.  How  such  a  defiance  as  that  of  the  Act  of  Security 
can  have  frightened  England  into  so  great  concessions  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  English  statesmen  who  man¬ 
aged  the  affair  were  really  more  prudent  and  far-sighted  men  than 
their  commercial  theories  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Dr.  Burton 
evidently  thinks  they  were  :  he  remarks  of  the  Act  of  Security  : 

L.  M.— a 
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“It  might  l)e  coijjecfured,  from  the  action  of  England  at  this  juncture,  that  the 
saL'e  Godolphin  did  not  reirrct  the  formidable  measun  s  of  Scotland,  in  some 
hope  that  the  dread  of  war  might  frighten  tlu*  great  trading  interests  of  England 
into  compliance  with  the  free  trade  demands  of  Scotland.” 

The  “  sage  Godolphin”  must  undoubtedly  have  been  too  sage  to 
feel  this  dread  of  war  himself,  but  the  great  tiading  interests  must 
as  undoubtedly  have  done  so,  as,  fiom  the  first  meeting  of  this 
commission,  the  behavior  of  England  to  Scotland  is  marked  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  compliance.  The  question  uf  trade  is 
given  up  without  a  murmur  ;  the  terms  of  union  are  sent  up  to 
Scotland  to  be  debated  clause  by  clause  in  the  Scots  Estates  before 
they  are  laid  before  the  English  Parliament  ;  and,  finally,  when 
sent  back  from  Scotland  revised  and  remodelled,  they  are  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  discussion  of  detail. 
In  March,  1707,  England  and  Scotland  thus  became  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  diiferences  between  the  forms  and 
customs  of  the  two  kingdoms  thus  sudden!}^  amalgamated.  A 
doubt  must  have  remained  as  to  whether  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Scots  would  be  willing  to  take  their  place  in  a  parliament  regulated 
entirely  by  the  traditions  of  the  race  so  long  in  opposition.  On 
this  point,  however,  Scotland  showed  no  deficiency  of  good  sense, 
and  returned  the  courtesy  displayed  in  the  matter  by  the  other 
side,  by  a  prompt  and  unresisting  submission  to  the  English  forms 
of  procedure.  The  Scottish  Historiographer-Royal  takes  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  a  noble  tribute  to  the  English  Parliamentary 
forms  : 

“  They  stard  not  only  unmatched  but  nnapproached  in  efficiency,  by  any  other 
public  institution  not  copied  from  them,  as  a  mechanism  for  collecting  the  pre¬ 
dominating  judgment  of  a  popular  assembly  ou  any  piece  of  business,  whether  of 
the  simplest  or  the  most  complex  character.  ,  .  .  This  noble  organization 

may  be  counted  as  the  collective  tropliies  gained  in  the  long  contest  between  pre¬ 
rogative  and  privilege  ;  and  ilicse  who  had  the  keeping  of  so  precious  a  charge 
would  not  and  dared  not  sacrifice  a  morsel  of  it.” 

Thus  ended,  to  the  peace  and  consolation  of  all  concerned,  a 
most  irritating  and  difficult  negotiation.  The  Union  at  first  was 
bitterly  unpopular  in  the  north  ;  hut  Dr.  Burton,  whose  view 
throughout  is  more  statesmanlike  and  philosophical  than  local,  gives 
little  space  or  importance  to  the  hostility.  Many  circumstances  of 
disturbance  have  occurred  since  ;  and  perhaps  there  might  have 
been,  had  the  country  been  keen  to  take  otfence,  a  sufficient  tale  of 
neglects  and  slights  to  touch  the  pride  of  a  people  so  tenacious. 
But  Scotland  has  ahvays  taken  the  wiser  and  more  dignified  part. 
She  has  never  shown  any  wish  to  be  pitied,  and  has  pursued  her 
owm  way  without  sulking  like  a  touchy  dependant  at  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  English  self-superiority.  Any  such  suggestion  as  that 
which  has  so  long  kept  Ireland  aflame,  for  repeal  of  the  bond 
which  unites  the  two  nations,  would  be  received  in  Scotland  with 
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inextinguishable  laughter.  The  two  are,  indeed,  no  longer  two 
no  withstanding  a  goodly  remnant  of  prejudices  and  ignorance  on 
■  both  sides,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  people 

The  only  chapter  in  Dr.  Burton’s  book  which  scum’s  to  us  disap- 
pointing  IS  the  one  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  experienced 
writer  of  his  large  cultivation  and  taste  would  have  written  with 
most  zest  the  chapter  on  literature.  Perliaps  the  sense  that  the 
natuial  temptation  would  be  to  give  this  chapter  special  promi¬ 
nence,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  restriction  of  its 
limits.  It  IS  a  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
hundrea  images.  The  “Augustan  Age’’— the  time  of  polished 
prose  and  more  polished  verse — a  kind  of  revival  of  letters  and 
reawakening  of  all  the  Muses— it  is  an  odd  piece  of  neglect  to  crowd 
all  the  superabundant  wit  of  such  a  period  into  a  corner,  and  give 

I  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  notices  instead 

of  that  brilliant  ^ory  of  a  climax  in  literary  art  which  we  might 
have  expected.  For  the  age  of  Anne  was  not  only  rich,  but  also 

highest  degree— no  repetition  of  what  had 
gone  before,  but  a  new  and  striking  development  of  inteliio-ence 

and  a  changed  standard  of  excellence 

our  personal  adhesion  to  the 
Popish  reign  of  polished  correctness,  we  are  unable  to  deny  its 
power  ;  and  wnen  we  reflect  tliat  Dr.  Burton  dedicates  very  nearly 
«a  entire  chapter  to  the  refugee  Bapin  and  his  history  wTari 
more  and  more  ptonislied  at  the  limited  space  lie  allots  tm’and  the 
mrried  survey  he  gives  of,  the  abounding  literature  of  the  time 
He  begins  the  recoid  with  a  kind  of  apology.  “  The  wuitines  of 

A'ltuthnot,  and  Steele,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 

and  great,  contributed  by  Defoe  are 
amon  the  living  literature  of  the  present  age,  and  it  would  be  a 

abouTtS  informed 

us  and^it  is  bsTrt  io‘®i  ““  graceful  way  of  eluding 

ms,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  severe  upon  an  author  who  thus  comnli! 

rnents  our  supposed  intelligence  with  so  courtly  a  bow  and  an^air 

of  so  much  polite  deference.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  wmiiiybe 

‘  'o  suppose  that  anv  reader  was  unacquaiuted 

Tn  deti  1 And"of  aT^^'  setri?efre  us 

aciaii  And  of  all  tlie  sinking  aspects  of  the  age  of  Anne  its 

iuteien  T“V®  ’P®  "’“c''  Pas  most  charm  and 

accomnaniS^  hvl?  exciting  beyond  measure  wlien 

accompanied  by  the  keen  zest  of  contempoiary  interest  are  not  as 

a  rule,  very  attractive  reading.  We  pounce  upon’ everrii’ttle 

human  incident  m  the  chronicle  of  strategy  or  carna-e  and  care 

much  less  how  the  battle  or  Blenheim  was  won  than  about  th^ 

tragic  pause  after  it  which  Dr.  Burton  has  so  well  described  And 

It  requites  a  great  deal  of  character  and  human  interest  in  the  com- 
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binatioDS  of  groat  politicians  to  carry  the  ordinary  reader  throngh. 
all  the  cabals  and  intrigues,  the  councils  and  debates  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  ;  but  the  republic  of  letters  has  the  gift  of  being 
always,  or  almost  always,  amusing.  Perhaps  the  actors  in  that 
drama  are  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  interest  as  are 
those  who  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  their  vicissitudes,  their 
disappointments  and  successes,  are  personal,  the  sweetness  of  their 
fame  is  such  as  we  can  all  appreciate,  and  in  most  cases  involves 
much  amusing  revelation  of  themselves.  They  are  the  only  class 
who  stand  as  it  were  in  the  foreground  of  their  works,  and  hand  to 
us  with  human  smiles  their  contribution,  which  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  class,  to  the  elucidation  of  humanity.  And 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  we  were  taken  more  completely 
into  the  confidence  of  our  instructors  than  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  They  were  not  the  most  admirable,  nor  even  the  most 
blameless,  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  hide  from  us, 
those  wits  of  the  coffee-houses,  those  fine  moralists  "with  their 
ruffles  dabbled  in  ink  and  wine,  those  coarse  thinkers  and  exqui¬ 
site  w’^riters.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Spccidtov  more  than  anything  else 
which  has  given  us  the  sensation  of  actually  walking  about  among 
them,  seeing  them  hob  and  nob  over  their  claiet,  hearing  of  theii 
misfortunes  and  successes — a  great  man  s  ear  gained,  a  dedication 
accepted,  a  place  secured,  which  shall  leave  them  free  to  rhyme  ; 
or  else,  more  interesting  still,  an  audience  refused,  and  a  careless 
patron  set  up  forever  in  his  folly  and  petty  greatness  to  the 
ration  and  ridicule  of  the  world.  And  no  doubt  the  accessibility 
of  this  wonderful  literary  panorama  makes  Dr.  Burton  less  careful 
to  give  his  own  acc^ount  of  it.  But  we  cannot  help  regretting  thi^ 
acquaintance  with  the  Spccidtov'^  has,  we  suspect,  ver^  much 
ceased  to  be  “  a  quality  in  the  possession  of  all  young  persons 
whose  education  was  not  neglected.”  It  has  dropped  like  so 
many  more  edifying  things,  from  the  list  of  books  w'hich  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  a  gentleman  to  know.  That  list,  we  rather  tmnk, 
has  narrowed  greatly,  so  far  as  EnglivSh  literature  is  concerned,  in 
recent  days  ;  and  certainly  it  does  not  include  the  Speetdtov .  And 
though  the  furniture  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  has  come  into  request, 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  contemporary  literature  has  followed  a 

similar  rule 

What  our  historian  really  does,  how^ever,  in  this  department,  is 
to  give  us  a  few  sketches  of  the  great  waiters  of  the  time  in  w  hich 
he  is  naturally  hampered  by  the  fact  that  all  those  great  writers 
flourished  beyond  this  limited  period,  and  that  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  embraced  but  a  portion  ot  their  lives.  Swdtt  is  the  one  or 
this  distinguished  company  whose  strange  and  gloom}^  figure  is  set 
most  distinctly  before  us.  He  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  hisloiian 
nor  are  aie  extracts  he  makes  from  the  letters  to  Stella  of  a  kind  to 
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raise  the  great  dean  ia  the  opinion  of  a  reader  unacquainted  with 
him  ;  but  Dr.  Burton  is  surely  somewhat  over-severe  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  so  remarkable  a  personage.  All  the  license  he  grants  to 
b\yft  s  works  is  that,  “although  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
palpably  discussed  in  an  age  of  decorum  like  the  present,  it  is 
scarcely  just  that,  flagrant  as  he  chose  to  make  them,  they  should 
be  absolutely  forgotten.  “  Rabelais  is  more  gross  than  Swift,  yet 
Rabelais  is  quoted  and  gloated  over  by  innumerable  authorities 
and  holds  the  highest  place  as  a  classic,  which,  indeed,  is  also 
Swift  s  case.  It  was  not  a  clean  age,  and  much  that  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  our  present  ideas  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of  ;  but  yet 
we  doubt  whether,  in  the  existing  condition  of  literature,  we  have 
any  right  to  throw  so  murderous  a  stone.  Swdft’s  character  and 
his  works,  however,  are  matters  much  too  complex  to  be  discussed 
m  such  contracted  limits,  and  Dr.  Burton  treats  them  more  as  a 
man  might  do  w^ho  was  counselling  a  youth  not  to  have  anythin^- 
to  do  with  literature  of  this  description,  than  as  an  impartial  critic 
reviewing  a  great  national  writer.  Our  sympathies  are  so  entirely 
with  Dr.  Burton  that  we  are  the  more  bound  to  protest  ao*ainst  a 
method  which  does  not  do  justice  either  to  the  author  or  reader. 

-Addison  and  Steele  are  named,  and  no  more,  in  the  record 
though  Addison  is  \\\q  fine  fleur  of  literature  in  Queen  Anne’s  age’ 
the  most  exquisite  of  workmen,  and,  notwithstanding  Pope’s  tre- 
mendous  motive,  as  irreproachable,  perhaps,  as  his  generation 
permitted  We  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our 
historian  has  his  hobbies  like  other  men,  and  that  we  had  met  with 
him  m  the  quaint  researches  of  the  “Book-Hunter’’  before  we 
knew  h^im  m  the  wider  field  of  history,  when  we  light,  at  intervals 
through  these  pages,  and  notably  in  the  literary  chapter,  upon  an 
unknown  worthy,  who  might  be  Dr.  Burton’s  own  invention  so 
new  IS  he  to  our  ears  at  least.  Tom  Brown— not  our  learned  Sir 
Ihomas  ot  mecRtative  memory,  but  an  altogether  individual  per¬ 
son,  unknown.  Dr.  Burton  allows,  even  to  ordinary  English  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries— is  the  new  brother  whom  we  find  intro¬ 
duced,  without  much  preface,  head  and  shoulders,  into  the  limited 
hst  of. authors  here  noticed  As  he  is  Dr.  Burton’s  discovery,  it  is 
well  that  he  should  have  all  the  credit  of  him.  ^ 


a  I 


Thomas  Brown  busily  writing  and  printing  throughout  our 

§ay  al~Tom  Brown^’  Tvhpf  in  tfie  nosfip  of  the 

Tr.iih,K„Vi  J  .  •  r“8n  the  two  are  estimated  with  each  ottier  theone 

Sir^ThomL^aTOwidlvrte  flt’IiiHf^’*"’  h'"''- heen  and  melodious, 

fhe  -rlXi  h w  if matters,  but  Tom  appears  to  have  been 

ana  -  iio  iLr  f  saturated  with  ciassicalities.  b  «th  Latin 

^  ^  his  reader  see,  with  qudut  innocent-like  hints  that  he  ^ees 
some  of  the  horrors  hidden  m  cLass'cal  literature.  But  he  does’not  dwell  nn 

!‘^‘»cled— he  rather  lets  it  be  seen  that  he  .secs  it  all  and  could 
^  induced  or  permitted  him  so  to  induln-e.  He  lias  much 

to  sa>  about  indecorums  and  immoralities,  blithe  cannot  be  called  an  indecorous 
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or  immoral  writer  :  and  indeed  he  is  apt  fo  create  surprise  by  the  success  that  at¬ 
tends  him  in  making  the  objects  of  his  ladi  distinct,  in  ianguageso  inoffensive  as 
helloes,  lie  is  a  monument  of  purity  if  we  set  him  b  sine  the  very  reverend 
scoriier  who  is  believed  by  so  many  to  give  lustre  to  tlie  literature  of  the  age.” 

Among  the  considerable  extracts  which  Dr.  Burton  gives  f torn 
the  works  of  this  new-old  master  there  is  one  passage  quoted,  in  a 
note  in  the  first  volume,  from  this  writer,  which  is  very  original  at 
least,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  gives  a  new  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  iu  this  age  of  transitions. 
Xotwithstandiug  the  various  revelations  on  this  subject  which 
have  all  gone  to'convince  the  reader  that  a  parson  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  was  in  every  respect  a  very  different  man,  and  holding  a  very 
different  rank,  from  that  of  the  humblest  curate  nowadays,  it  is 
startling  to  be  told  of  “  the  attractions  of  the  Xon-conforming  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  eyes  of  a  worldly-minded  scholar  selecting  his  lot  as  a 
pastor.  ”  Tom  Brown  is  more  graphic  in  this  contrast  than  in  the 
other  commentaries  upon  the  age  which  are  quoted  from  him.  He 
describes  the  disadvantages  of  the  “  poor  painful  priest”  with 
some  humor,  showing  how  he  finds  in  his  new  parish  “  an  old  rot¬ 
ten  house  ready  to  fall,”  tithes  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  hospitality 
to  be  kept  up— “  none  of  my  parishioners  to  go  from  me  with  dry 
lips  ;”  and  that  in  the  patron’s  house  ”  it  is  two  to  one  that  there 
is  an  abigail  who  must  be  married  ;”  whereas  on  the  other  side  the 
attractions  are  represented  as  follows  : 

“  Suppose  me  then  in  a  congregation  as  their  pastor,  teacher,  holder-forth— call 
it  what  vou  please.  You  must  know  that  they  wili  be  a  select  number  of  people 
(not  like  vour  churches,  a  herd  made  up  of  a  few  sheep  and  a  multitude  of  goats), 
most  of  them  of  the  sweet  female  sex  (whose  kindness  toward  their  spiritual 
pastors  or  teachers  is  never  less  than  their  zeal  for  what  they  teach  them),  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  here  and  there  in  several  of  your  parishes.  And  for  the  better 
edification  of  these  precious  souls,  it  wili  be  in  my  power  to  choose  the  place  of 
my  residence  or  abode  :  £ind  if  I  do  not  choose  a  convenient  place  his  my  own 
fault.  Instead  of  an  old  rotten  parsonage  or  vicarage  house,  I  promise  myself 
forty,  fifty,  or  threescore  good  houses,  where  I  shall  be  entertained  with  such 
fulness  of  delight,  yea,  and  empire  too  (not  like  your  pitiful  curates  or  chap¬ 
lains  that  must  sneak  to  the  croomor  Inuler).  that  even  the  gentlemen  that  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  gods  of  their  landlords  will  he  apt  to  envy  me  ;  and  if  I  re&olve  to 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  stare,  I  shall  be  strangely  unfortunate  if.  instead  of  an 
abi<yail.  I  meet  not  with  some  opulent  widow,  or  some  Tender-hearted  vii  gin  of  no 
ordinary  fortune.”  ”  Xo  obligation  to  hospitality  wili  lie  upon  me,  and  1  shall  be 
troubled  with  few*  visitors  but  such  as  will  bring  their  entertainment  with  them, 
if  thev  send  it  not  before  them  :  I  soali  not  be  liable  to  pay  one  penny  out  of  my 
inconie  to  bishops  or  chancellors,  to  church  <  r  poor— no,  ror  to  the  king  and 
queen.  And  what  a  happiness,  think  yon.  wiU  Uiis  he,  to  hve  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  enjoy  so  much  good  under  its  protection,  and  not  part  with  one  lar- 
thing  toward  the  support  or  it.“ 

If  this  is  not  very  brilliant  satire,  it  is  still  legitimate  enough, 
and  has  some  revelation  in  it  of  one  or  twm  characteristics  of  the 
time,  which  Is  the  grand  condition  of  satire — the  chief  thing  that 
gives  it  anv  attraction  for  posterity.  ^  ^ 

Defoe,  Dr.  Burton  discusses  chiefly  in  respect  to  his  political 
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writings,  which,  if  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  these  are  “  not 
to  he  found,  like  tliose  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arhulhnot,  in  cverv 
gentleman  s  hhiary,  ami  llicrefore,  liave  more  need  to  be  prodimeil 
as  ueiy  to  the  reader,  is  right  enough.  Hut  Defoe’s  greatness  lies 
SO  eutiiely  in  the  inarv’’elIoiis  realism  of  liis  imagination,  if  we  may 
use  so  paradoxical  an  expression,  and  his  character  in  a  political 
point  of  view  is  so  little  attractive,  that  we  could  have  wished  a 
ddferent  choice.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  is  well  said  by  the  last 
biographer  of  this  strange  genius,  that  his  life  was  essentially  that 
ot  a,  journalist  and  political  writer,  and  that  his  Actions  were  but 
incidents  m  his  career.  But  at  this  distance  these  are  the  incidents 
which  tell.  And  the  peculiarity  of  Defoe’s  imaginative  works  is 
we  think  specially  characteristic  of  the  time,  wliich  was  not  an 
age  for  abstractions  or  elevated  fancy,  but  one  which  loved  detail 
and  that  Action  with  the  air  of  fact  in  it  of  which  Defoe  was  the 
supreme  master.  The  imagination  of  Addison  was  of  a  loftier 
kind.  It  conceived  an  ideal  character,  while  Defoe  only  created 
an  imaginary  man  ;  but  yet  there  is  that  resemblance  betw  eeu  them 
which  runs  even  through  the  portraits  of  a  period— a  resemblance 
which,  no  doubt  has  something  to  do  with  costume,  yet  is  more 
than  costume,  bir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  such  a  noble  genllenian 

fiL  t  ‘®®i  m  conception  of.  Yet  he  is  set  before  us  with  all 
the  tender  ski  1  of  a  miniature  painter— line  upon  line,  tint  upon 
tint  his  peruke,  his  rufAes,  his  old  hall  and  servants  idealized 
only  so  far  as  tlie  genius  that  created  him  was  of  a  spiritual  kind^ 
and  had  called  forth  out  of  the  unknown  a  noble  and  tender 
being,_supeimr  to  all  his  surroundings,  before  proceeding 
to  set  liim  bodily  beiore  us,  among  the  fresh  Adds  and  old-world 
habits  111  which  he  lived.  The  details  here  are  in  just  subiectiou 
to  the  beautiful  ideal  of  humanity  which  makes  the  wliole^vorld 
more  bright-but  yet  the  details  arc  there,  and  though  illumir  ed 
by  a  more  love  y  light  of  fancy,  all  is  real  in  the  soft  landscape 
every  turn  of  the  road  and  undulation  of  the  soil  painted  for  us’ 
and  even  the  very  manners  of  the  chairmen  and  shouts  of  the  linki 
boys  lu  Coveut  Garden,  when  our  Ane  old  genllenian  comes  to 
town  A  painter  could  make  a  picture  from  nothing  but  these  de¬ 
scriptions— not  perhaps  so  deadly  exact  as  Hogarth,  but  full  of 
''estmblauce,  and  perhaps  more  true  though  less  real 
This  I.,  the  literary  tendency  of  the  age.  IMemnirs,  letlers  which 
are  autobiographies,  reported  interviews,  in  which  every  word  of 
every  dialogue  remains,  and  you  know  how  many  lackeys  the 
sill  or  pas.sed  m  the  great  man’s  autechambeis  and  hoiv  many  hoi  s4 
he  had  o  ms  coach,  if  not  how  many  ruts  and  ditches  on  the  wai 
Of  I  his  tendency  Detoe  was  the  typical  example.  He  was  the  clb 

proLssel  “  With  through  all  its  softer  and  bniader 

P  ’  With  Addison  it  was  conjoined  with  the  purest  poet-  * 
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ical  iuspiration  ;  and  Sterne,  a  little  later,  mingled  it  artfully  with 
many  other  ingredients,  rhe  evil  part  of  which  should  not  make  us 
forget  that  by  times  he  also  rose  to  a  high  and  beautiful  level  of 
ideal  conception.  But  Defoe,  with  his  brilliant  intellect  and  pro¬ 
saic  character,  carried  it  to  the  most  absolute  development  which 
art  ever  had.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  kind  of  man 
his  Crusoe  was — no  ideal  of  him,  nor  of  wiiat  he  would  do  in  other 
circumstances,  could  have  formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  any  reader — 
but  we  know  himself  where  lie  stands,  and  could  make  his  por¬ 
trait,  and  map  out  the  road,  and  find  the  shelf  on  which  he  kept 
his  treasures.  He  is  as  real  to  us  as  our  next  neighbors.  We  see 
him  go  and  come,  and  note  all  his  industries  and  the  cleverness  of 
his  inventions,  and  never  ask  ourselves  for  a  moment  w^hether  any 
of  these  w'onderful  expedients  are  unlikely.  How,  indeed,  can 
they  be  called  unlikelj",  when  we  see  them,  and  the  need  of  thern, 
and  perceive  how  his  resources  meet  the  ever-increasing  strain 
made  upon  them  ?  It  is  the  very  triumph  of  fact  turned  into  im¬ 
agination— of  the  real  taken  possession  of,  moulded  and  leavened 
and  Tvorked  out,  pervaded  by  a  creaiive  force,  but  never  losing  its 
distinct  and  solid  vStanding-ground.  This  man  of  fiction — this 
shipwrecked  sailor — is,  we  repeat,  as  our  next-door  neighbor, 
whom  we  watch  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  see  in  every  particular 
of  his  existence,  yet  know  nothing  about.  We  could  touch  him 
and  handle  him  did  we  stretch  forth  a  finger,  but  we  have  never 
come  to  speech  of  him,  nor  do  we  know"  w"hat  is  in  his  heart.  The 
mental  tendency  of  the  time  tow^ard  minute  observatioii  and 
lengthened  record — the  spirit  which  found  so  much  interest  in  life 
that  every  turning  of  a  corner  was  an  event,  and  all  the  facts  of 
existence  memorable — reached  its  very  furthest  point  in  this  great, 
curious,  intense,  and  yet  limited  intellect,  of  wdiich  w"e  feel  some¬ 
times  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  its  so  vivid  and 
extraordinary  imaginative  efforts,  it  possessed  any  imagination  at 
all.  Here,  however,  the  remembrance  of  a  w^ork,  to  our  own  eyes 
much  more  striking  and  impressive  than  any  of  the  others — the 
“  Journal  of  the  Plague” — comes  before  us  and  stops  our  mouths. 
But  even  there,  though  the  pow-er  of  putting  himself  into  a  place 
and  circumstances  conceived  by  fancy  is  extraordinary,  w-e  are 
again  confronted  on  every  side  by  the  real,  and  know  very  little, 
though  more  than  Crusoe",  of  the  man  by  w"hose  side  we  w-alk,  and 
through  wdiose  eyes  we  see. 

Here,  how^ever,  is  the  boundary -wall  sharply  marked,  against 
which  we  can  do  no  more  than  knock  our  heads,  if  any  one  of  us 
should  have  the  ambition  of  superseding  Defoe.  He  has  gone  as 
far  as  man  can  go  in  the  path  he  has  chosen.  Genius  greater  and 
more  suggestive  may  diverge  on  all  sides,  but  Defoe  carries  his  art 
to  the  last  limits  of  the  possible.  He  is  the  perfect  realization  of 
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rapher.  bat  of  a  sceae  that^’exis  "o'f 

with  types  that  never  were  founded.  How  far'  this  fs  from  t  « 
highest  art  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say,  j'et  it  is  the  climax  of 
that  realism  which  ran  through  all  literari  effort  in  his  nerfod 
most  perfect  m  skill,  most  bewildering  in  fac-simile— a  sort  of 
^hly-concentrated  marketable  essence  of  fact  reproduced  in  fic 

experiences  dropped  into  the  world  without 
Whf  about  authorship,  the  verv  gravity  of  its 

^uthfulness  suggested  to  the  critics  that  it  must'  bl  the  'work  oP 
Defoe.  lie  was  thus  the  most  perfect  example  of  his  a'^e  and  its 
tendency  m  literature.  It  was  an  ao-e  of  n-irp..tiiro  ^ 

Narrative  impersonitied— the  very  genius  of  the  material  imagiW 
thJse\Srl“s"ki?^r»®''iy’  “Ute,  Uirough  the  medium  of  some  of 

sz  'r,;";*  .™u”rsT 

2on‘';rh^“°  ‘“1!^“  QaL'^alnt.'''™s’  i‘s"a1-etl“  c" 

avo  la  werf klrde  1  generation  makes.  Not  very  long 

nowned^coterie  of  the  assertion  that  the  world-re- 

Poet,  in  the  lifedra-'*^of^P^inr“‘’'r®“^‘^’  labelleil 

Cont“  eUalit;a^befnVhe^o^1  mLler  of 

these  strange^rnlstlS  unw’tlm^end  ofUme'^*'*  continue  to  make 

in  ou7hStor?-i™  M  ‘‘'5  most  critical  periods 


sens  a  TTONA  L  SCIENCE. 

soldier  and  diplomatist  of  his  times.  But  Providence  was  kind  in 
this  respect  to  the  solitary  queen  and  childless  woman  who  was  so 
little  adapted  for  a  crown,  yet  in  whose  period  of  sovereignty  the 
English  throne  was  settled  so  securely  that  all  ti.je  deficiencies  of 
the  new  dynasty  and  all  the  romantic  attractions  of  the  old  tailed 
to  shake  its  equilibrium  for  a  moment  ;  and  two  nations  lull  oi 
iarring  elements  were  happily  made  into  one,  an  i  thus  stood 
and  have  stood  fast  ever  since — against  all  assaults  ;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  aims  gained  more  than  the  barien  glory  which  so  often  attends 
great  victories,  by  subduing  and  rendering  harmless  the  only  an¬ 
tagonist  who  could  have  interfeied  with  the  internal  peace  and 
saieiy  of  the  country.  To  set  forth  the  great  aims  pursued  through 
much  personal  pettiness,  and  a  bewildering  flutter  of  contemporary 
comment — to  show  the  energy  and  fulness  and  exuberam  lim  oi 


justice,  and  impartiality  - -  - - 

will  indeed  fully  calculate  upon,  but  which  are  rare  qmdities  at  a 
time  when  picturesque  description  has  almost  won  the  day  among 

us  over  sound  judgment  and  impartial  truth. 

^  ^  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SE^^SATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

The  rage  for  knowledge  grows  apace, 

A  pace  that  quite  terrific  is  ; 

To-flay  the  whole  of  Britain’s  race 
Devoutly  scientific  is. 

No  more  in  cloisters  science  roams, 

No  tyrant  gives  a  knock  to  it  ; 

It  writes,  we  rush  to  buy  its  tomes  ; 

It  lectures,  and  we  flock  to  it. 

For  science  now  our  girls  and  boys 
Their  love  fnr  thee  recant,  O  mime  ! 

The  clowm  is  shunned  for  higher  joys, 
And  Tyndall  beats  the  pantomime. 

The  “  Institution”  lectures  draw 

The  babes  who  once  loved  merriment ; 

And  tiny  tots  can  lisp  the  law 
That  governs  each  experiment. 
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Our  laui^liing  girls  give  up  their  plaj, 
All  bitten  by  the  mania 
To  hear  what  Huxley  has  to  say 
On  Patagonian  crania. 

Ethnology  bids  croquet  stand, 

And  cast  aside  lawn  tenuis  is 
For  Evolution’s  doctrines  and 
The  charms  of  Biogenesis. 

On  Life  and  Death  and  Hell  (O  fie  I) 
These  famous  men  enlighten  us  ; 
They  wing  their  flight  so  very  high 
They  positively  frighten  us. 

On  all  our  cherished  creeds  they  fall. 
Without  the  least  apology. 

And  hurl  the  bowl  that  scatters  all 
The  ninepins  of  theology. 

We  sit  enthralled  when  Huxley  shows. 
Or  writes  about,  in  articles,  ‘ 

The  stream  of  life  that  ebbs  and  flows 
In  protoplasmic  particles. 

And  when  the  microscope  reveals 
What  lies  in  specks  gelatinous, 

The  timid  maiden  almost  squeals, 

“  O  dear,  to  think  we’ve  tAai  in  us  1’* 

Then  Darwin  says  that  our  papas 
(Is’t  science  this  or  lunacy  ?) 

Ran  up  the  trees  with  our  mammas 
In  man’s  old  world,  Baboonacy. 

Our  girls,  from  views  so  wild  as  these. 
Half  angry  and  half  funky  rise  ; 

To  say  they  come  from  chimpanzees 
Does  make  the  darlings’  monkey  rise. 

“  Art-culture”  leads  a  giddy  throng, 
Who  ape  the  strict  sesthetical. 

And  think  the  “  pretty”  must  be  wrong. 
The  tidy”  quite  heretical. 
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The  critic’s  jargon,  quickly  caught, 

Is  lisped  by  girls  at  boaidiiig-school  ; 

And  art’s  at  present  largely  taught 
According  to  the  “  hoarding-school.” 

Grim  Ruskin  frowns  and  hurls  his  darts. 

And  lifts  his  voice  to  lecture  all 

On  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  arts. 

And  topics  architectural. 

In  Ruskin’s  page  all  dip  awhile, 

For  quaint  and  clever  Rusk  in  is  ; 

As  ”  pitching  in”  pervades  his  style, 

The  world  of  readers  thus  kin  is. 

Like  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  he 
Must  now  and  then  his  quarrels  have  ; 

But  all  of  them  the  great  B.  P. 

Encrowned  with  lavish  laurels  have. 

Explain,  O  Truth,  why  men  like  these 

Are  heroes  educational  !  Miss  Truth  replies. 
Why,  if  you  please, 

Because  they're  so  sensational !" 

George  R.  Sims, Time. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IX  SPAIX. 

In  an  old  and  now  but  little  read  work  on  Spain,  “  Spanisches  fur 
die  Gebildetewelt,  ”  by  Yon  Alban  Stotz,  the  following  remark- 
able  passage  occurs.  Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Department^  in  the 
first  exhibition  in  1851,  he  says  :  “I  beheld  only  three  things  :  a 
sword,  a  bishop’s  staff,  and  a  very  beautiful  guitar.” 

I  have  never  read  an  observation  more  pithy,  or,  when  well  con¬ 
sidered,  more  descriptive  in  a  few  words,rof  the  Spanish  national 
character  ;  there  is,  save  in  Cataluna — aod  the  Catalunans  say  they 
are  not  Spaniards  ! — very  little  solid  industry  in  Spain,  but  there  is 
an  old-world  chivalry,  well-betokened  by  the  sword  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  a  mediaeval  state  of  religion  ;  and  a  love  of  amusement, 
well-betokened  by  the  tinkling  guitar.  ^ 

Many  writers,  notably  Ford  and  Borrow,  have  written,  and  writ- 
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ten  well  and  truthfully,  upon  the  always  interesting  and  picturesque 
peasant  classes  of  Spain.  Tliose  mahogany-faced  sons  of  the  wild, 
gray,  spreading  canipo,  or  of  the  blue,  romantic  sierra,  semi-gypsy, 
semi-savage,  wholly  uneducated,  nobly  chivalrous,  children  of 
Nature,  whom  the  railway  traveller,  as  he  rattles  through  the 
wastes  of  Andalusia  or  the  pine-woods  near  Seville,  sees  flitting, 
ghost-like,  in  gaudy  dresses  in  the  country  or  province.  They 
shuffle  along,  singing  their  wild  melancholy  ditties,  at  set  of  sun, 
in  sandalled  feet  through  clouds  of  dust  toward  their  lonely  pueblo, 
flitting,  with  their  patient  ass  trotting  in  front,  through  the  groves 
of  stunted,  glaucous  olive-trees,  or  threading  the  narrow  track 
that  skirts  the  hedge  of  aloe,  or  of  prickly  pear. 

Rough  sons  of  toil  !  full  of  interest  are  you,  your  quaint  herbal 
remedies,  your  strange  folk-lore,  your  erotic  songs  and  ditties, 
your  women’s  wailing  nana  (nursery  rhyme)  as  they  put  baby  to 
sleep,  your  outlandish  superstitions — full  of  interest  for  poet, 
painter,  or  any  lover  of  the  old-world  and  the  curious  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  !  But,  rough  indeed  ;  and  with  a  vengeance  !  Said  Pepita, 
my  nurse-maid,  to  me  to-night,  her  sweet  face  rippling  over  with 
a  naive  smile,  “  Dios  me  libre  de  cazarse  con  un  hoinbre  de  ceimpo  !  ” 
i.e.j  “  God  preserve  me  from  ever  being  wedded  to  a  campo-man, 
or  field-laborer  !”  and  an  old  fisherman,  smoking  his  coarse  paper 
cigarette  in  my  den,  looked  up  and  said  : 

“Pa  lo  creo,  Pepita:  una  gente  que  tUne-  poca  cwilisacion ; 
i.e.,  “  I  believe  you,  Pepita  :  they  are  a  set  of  men  who  can  boast 
of  very  little  civilization.” 

It  is  not  of  the  domestic  life  of  these  wild  sons  of  toil  that  I  am 
about  to  speak  in  the  present  chapter,  but  of  tlie  life  of  a  ditferent 
class,  namely,  the  middle  class  of  Spain,  among  which  I  place  the 
priest,  the  well-to-do  tradesman,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and,  in  a  word,  the  town  or  country  gentleman.  No  Eng¬ 
lish  pen  has  ever  yet  portrayed  the  life  of  these  persons — their  mau- 
hers,  their  mode  of  life,  houses,  food,  income,  religion,  ideas,  and 
nurseries. 

In  this  chapter  I  entirely  disclaim  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frigid  north-west  of  Spain  ;  I  have  never  visited  the  so-called 
Carlist  provinces,  and  if,  as  I  am  told,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
English,  and  their  climate  very  Scottish,  I  certainly  shall  say  witli 
Pepita,  ”  Dios  me  libre  N — ”  God  preserve  me  !” 

I  write  of  the  three  fourths  of  the  Peninsula  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  and  have  for  many  years  been  familiar — Andalusia,  the 
Castiles,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Cataluna,  and,  but  slightly,  Aragon. 

The  sword,  the  pastoral  staff,  the  guitar,  arespecially  emblematic 
of  the  tastes  and  character  of  the  nation,  but  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  composed  of  the  great  middle  class  :  tiic  men  are 
most  chivalrous,  and  full  of  courage  ;  the  women  are  devoted  and* 
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religious— religious  iu  the  true  and  natural  sense  of  the  word, 
tender-hearted,  loving,  generous,  timid,  true  as  Toledo  steel  to  a 
true  and  responding  heart ;  and  both  men  and  women  love  amuse¬ 
ment,  music,  social  intercourse,  bright  jest  and  something  beyond 
that,  the  theatre,  the  bull-ring,  the  lottery  stakes,  the  guitar. 

How  often  do  they  not  laugh  at  the  life  and  lot  of  their  English 
brothers  and  sisters,  these  middle  classes  of  Spain,  and  say, 
“  Why,  she  is  a  sufferer  and  he  a  toiler  ;  life  has  no  charms  for 
them.’^  “God  bless  me;  no  sunshine,  no  Virgin — chops,  beef¬ 
steaks  ;  beefsteak,  chops  ;  counting-house  and  office  ;  husband 
dozing  at  night,  his  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  to  be  banked  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  never  goes  to  any  place  of  amusement  with,  and  nover 
fondles,  his  wife — why,  life  at  that  rate  is  not  worth  having  !“ 
So  they  temper  amusement  with  toil,  and  toil  with  amusement, 
and,  if  much  money  be  not  amassed,  at  least  there  is  this  to  be  said 
for  their  mode  of  life,  that  it  does  not  sour  many,  that  they  all 
glide  down  the  stream  of  life  swiftly  and  brightly,  and  that  a  more 
lasting  coin  than  dollar  or  sovereign  passes  current  with  us  all — 
amiability,  or,  as  Aristotle  defines  it,  easy  pleasantry. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  our  first  consideration  must  be  the  casa,  or  house,  and  its  rent. 

The  average  middle-class  house,  especially  in  Andalusia,  was 
formerly,^  a  long,  low  stone  building,  with  large  bow-windows 
caged  in  iron  bars,  raised  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  street  :  at  this  window,  in  the  gloaming,  all  the  courting  is 
done  ;  the  cloaked  Spaniard  stands  outside,  and  converses  in  hushed 
whispers  with  the  dark-eyed,  tenderly  passionate  girl  of  his  choice 
within  ;  a  Spanish  girl,  when  she  love^,  loves  to  devotion,  and  her 
warm  blood  and  natural  trustfulness  of  disposition  are  restrained 
and  guarded  by  no  moral  culture,  but  by  external  precautions  of 
bar  and  bolt. 

Generally  now,  however,  the  houses  are  built  in  one  or  two 
stories,  and  within  are  divided  into  pisos,  or  flats,  on  each  of  w'hich 
lives  a  separate  family.  Within  doors,  the  following  is  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  house  : 

There  is  the  sala,  or  drawing-room,  the  property  of  the  ladies, 
and  at  each  end,  opening  into  it  with  folding-doors,  is  an  alcoba,  or 
recess-room,  very  often  dark,  and  windowlcvss,  to  keep  out  the  sun  ; 
husband  and  wife  each  occupy'  an  alcoba.  sleeping  separately,  with 
the  length  of  the  sala  betw'een  them. 

There  is,  next,  the  comedor,  or  dining-room,  with  an  alcoba  open¬ 
ing  out  of  it  ;  or,  it  may  be,  with  the  despeixho^  or  study  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house.  There  is,  besides,  the  kitchen,  with  its  low  range 
of  brick  shelf,  in  which  are  sunk  three  small  holes,  the  ornillas. 
These  are  filled  with  charcoal,  the  blue  flame  of  which  seems  for¬ 
ever  flickering ;  the  earthen  pot,  containing  the  puchero,  is  ever 
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thereon,  sendini^  forth  through  the  house  its  savory  odors.  Out  of 
the  kitchen,  which  is,  generally,  a  wu*etched  room,  opens  the  closet, 
called  vulgarly  escusado,  but,  in  mouths  more  refined,  juniin  or 
reirete.  A  small  dark  room  used  for  lumber  or  batli-room  is  called 
trasalcoba,  or  alcoha  ;  and  then  there  is  the  recibidor,  or  ante¬ 

room,  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  old-fashioned  English 
hall  or  waiting-room. 

If  a  married  couple,  without  children,  or  a  bachelor  desire  a  lodg¬ 
ing,  they  2^  departamento,  which  consists  of  bedroom,  sitting- 

room,  bathroom,  and  gabineie,  or  writing-room. 

As  regards  furniture  and  general  appearance  of  the  interior, 
much  need  not  be  said.  The  walls  are  whitewashed,  not  papered  ; 
the  room-floors  are  all  of  brick,  and  covered  with  estera,  a  thin  but 
tasteful  matting  made  of  straw,  with  various  colors  and  various 
patterns  ;  plain  painted  wooden  beams  form  the  ceiling  ;  the  chairs 
and  sofas  are  much  as  in  England  and  France,  but  there  is  always 
the  brasero  or  charcoal-pan  in  each  room  in  winter.  This  copa,  or 
brasero^  often  costs  from  £2  to  £3,  and  is  highly  valued  ;  it  is  used 
in  family  conclave,  and  in  the  afternoon  iertulia,  or  ladies’  meeting, 
a  sort  of  “  kettle-drum,”  but  without  the  kettle.  At  these  ladies’ 
gatherings  no  refreshment  of  any  sort  or  kiod  is  ever  offered,  nor, 
if  offered,  would  it  be  accepted  ;  indeed,  to  offer  a  lady  refreshment 
would  be  considered  very  bad  form— bad  ton,  indeed. 

‘‘  Oh,  Dios  eterno  de  mi  vida :  AM!  AMD'  said  a  Spanish  lady 
to  me  a  few  days  since,  when  two  Englishmen  entered  and  asked 
for  a  glass  of  sherry  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  ”  Dios  de  mi  alma!  que 
demonios  son  los  Ingleses!  Los  Espaholes  comen  cada  uno  en  sic 
casa ;  los  Ingleses  comen  ron,  te,  cerveza,  d  cada  casa i.e.,  “O 
eternal  God  !  God  of  my  life  and  of  my  soul  !  what  demon-friends 
are  these  English  !  The  Spaniards  eat,  each  one  at  his  own  house  ; 
the  English  drink  and  eat  at  every  house,  rum,  beer,  tea,”  etc. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  dinner-party,  that  curse  of  English  middle- 
class  life,  when  the  doctor’s  spread  must  be  honored  by  the  parson 
and  his  wife,  and  the  parson  must  ”  return  the  squire’s  hospitality,” 
within  a  given  time  after  having  received  it — entertainments  where 
not  a  single  person  enjoys  the  dinner  ;  where  there  is  no  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  where  the  poor  cook  is  driven  distracted  ;  wdiere  the  mistress 
is  on  pins  and  needles  lest  Sally,  fresh  caught  from  the  wmrkhouse, 
should  upset  the  soup — entertainments  wdiere  all  areequallv  uncom 
fortable — such  •abominations  do  not  exist  in  Spain.  The  ladies 
meet,  chat,  and  talk  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  in  the  evening, 
the  gentlemen  come  in,  and  merely  smoke  their  paper  cigarettes, 
and,  perhaps,  drink  a  glass  of  cold  w^ater  (but  rarely) ;  and  so,  with 
bright  conversation,  and  no  expense  or  trouble  to  either  master  or 
servants,  a  great  deal  of  simple  pleasure  is  afforded,  and  all  come 
satisfied,  and  drop  off  pleased  and  contented.  Even  to  go  so  high 
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in  middle-class  life  as  the  regular  weekly  reunion  at  Senor  Castelar’s 
modest  lioiise  in  Madrid,  no  viands  are  ever  olfered  ;  the  <’^uests 
simply  sit  round  the  room  of  the  i^reat  orator,  smoke  their  paper 
cigarettes,  and  listen  to  his  sparkling  wit  and  brilliant  conversation  • 

and  thus  the  privilege  of  entertaining  your  friends  is  put  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Poverty  in  middle-class  people  is  never  a  bar  to  seeing  society  ; 
and  poverty  owes  a  debt  to  Spanish  customs.  Here  there  is  none 
of  the  cruel  mortification  carried  on  against  decent  poverty  as  in 
England  ;  the  poor  charity-school  girl’s  beautiful  rich  hair  is  not 
CK^pedand  shorn.  In  England,  poverty,  I  errant,  has  less  pln^sical 
su  ffering,  and  is  better  relieved,  than  in  Spain,  but  it  is  far  more  in- 
suited.  In  Spain,  poverty  has  great  suffering,  but  it  has  no  insults 
to  wound  its  leelings  :  all  may  be  poor,  one  "day  ;  poverty  is  sym¬ 
pathized  with  ;  poverty  maintains  its  decent  self-respect. 

And  every  one  who  has  a  chair  and  a  hrasero  can  give  a  winter 
evening  s  party,  and  meet  their  friends  in  social  intercom  se. 

I  come  to  speak  of  one  more,  and  that  an  important,  use  of  the 
copa,  or  brasero:  a  wire  cage  is  put  over  the  brass  pan  of  glowing 
charcoal,  and  it  is  lifted  into  the  bed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  warming-pan  ;  shifted  about  from  side  to  side,  the  sheets  are 
soon  thoroughly  warmed.  The  comfort  of  this  to  an  invalid  in  the 
icy  cold  of  Madrid  or  Valladolid  can  hardly  be  told.  Every  good 
housewife  buys,  each  week,  at  the  door,  a  packet  costing  24r?.,  of 
dried  lavender  flowers,  and  each  day  sprinkles  a  certain  portion 
upon  the  glowing  charcoal  ;  thus  the  whole  room  is  perfumed, 

and  smells  much  like  a  church  where  the  incense  has  lately  been 
swung. 

It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that  the  close  room  of  the  invalid  is  fumi¬ 
gated,  the  pan  being  put  ondiis  bed,  and  the  fumes  of  the  aromatic 
lavender  playing  round  him  like  a  cloud,  and  giving  warmth, 
sweetness  of  perfume,  and  relief  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 

As  regards  house-rent,  for  £36  per  annum  a  good  one-story  house 
(unfurnished)  may  be  had,  in  Andalusian  towns  ;  and  a  piso,  or 
flat,  for  £2  per  month.  For  living  at  a  lodging-house,  the  guest 
pays  about  Ss,  per  diem,  for  which  he  gets  one  small  room,  the  use 
of  a  public  sitting-room,  and  two  meals  per  diem,  with  weak  wine 
ad  libitum. 

In  old  Spanish  houses  there  is  generally  a  very  cleverly  contrived 
secret  receptacle  for  money,  akin"to  the  “  secret-drawer”  of  the  old- 
fashioned  English  desk  ;  and  even  now  this  secret  cupboard  is 
much  used,  the  Spanish  idea  of  security  being — (an  idea  founded 
on  bitter  experience  of  many  years) — to  cage  the  windows  in  iron 
bars,  lock  up  the  house  at  night,  in  winter,"  draw  round  one  of  the 
family,  look  at  the  money,  and  then  :  “  Why,  I  am  very  safe  ;  rdl 
I  love  and  all  I  need  is  contained  within  the  four  walls  of  my  ca:ia.. 
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There  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  vast  deal  of  distiust  of  banks  and  gov- 
ernment  securities,  and  a  great  holding  to  the  proverb,  //ay 

mas  amigo  que  Dios,  y  un  duro  eii  el  bolsiiio  i.e.,  “No  friend 
save  God,  and  a  dollar  in  your  pocket.” 

And  now  with  the  middle  class  there  is  no  banking  of  money  , 
the  bankers,  to  begin  with,  give  no  interest,  as  a  rule  ;  and  so.  just 
as  in  Scotland  in  the  troubled  year  of  1650,  the  goldsmiths  wei-e 
the  only  bankers,  so  now,  in  Spain,  the  gentry  constantly  hoard 
their  money  in  their  own  houses  :  some  put  their  jeweiiery  and 
plate  in  the  months  de pMad,  of  which  mote  anon 

We  have  now  fairly  finished  our  sketch  of  the  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man’s  or  tradesman's  iiouse  ;  we  must  rise  at  early  morning,  to 
pass  an  ordinary  day  with  a  family  of  the  class  which  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe. 

The  Spaniards  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  early  risers,  the  chief 
business  of  shopping  being  necessarily,  owdng  to  the  scorching 
heats  by  day,  perfoimei  in  the  early  morning  ;  at  4  a.m  the  daw  n 
— the  lovely,  cool,  even  chilly  madrugada  of  Spain — breaks  out 
diml}^,  the  last  sound  of  the  seiiero's,  or  night-watchman’s,  cry  has 
died  away  along  the  voiceless  street— then  the  family  arise,  the 
ladies  to  dress,  the  men  to  smoke  the  morning  cigarette,  and  all  to 
drink  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  eat  a  fragment  of  toast  or  sponge-cake. 

Ete  five  o’clock  has  struck,  the  streets  are  thronged  ;  the  servants 
are  all  en  route,  basket  on  arm,  to  buy  the  day’s  provisions  at  the 
fruit-market,  the  ladies  of  the  party  are  all  fussing  about,  putting 
on  the  “  customarv  suit  of  solemn  black,”  for  is  not  the  inisa,  or 
early  service  bell,  already  clanging  out  from  the  old  gray,  time- 
honored  church  tower. 

A  more  beautiful  sight,  or  one  more  suggestive,  than  a  Spanish 
street  corner  at  6  a  m.,  I  have  never  yet  beheld.  Two  streams  are 
meeting  in  the  crow^ded,  sunlit,  joyous  streets — the  poor  toilers  and 
the  stately  dark-robed  dames  and  their  daughters,  and  the  husband 
or  son  of  the  famil}^  They  each  are  going  on  a  different  errand  ; 
each  to  a  different  scene  and  place  ;  the  gentry  to  church,  the  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  plaza  defruta;  and  the  twm  sides  of  the  religious  life, 
working  and  praying,  are  finely  contrasted. 

With  lustrous,  dreamy  eyes,  with  stately  step,  with  gilt-leaved 
prayer-book  in  hand,  with,  rich  silk  dress  of  deepest  black,  and 
black  mantilla,  the  lithe  but  stately  Spanish  ladies  glide  over  (he 
rugged  stones  on  their  way  to  the  77iisa  at  the  early  morn,  in  the 
perfumed,  incense-scented  church,  in  the  crumbling,  hoary  square, 
in  the  lowly  street. 

Not  like  the  ostentatious  religion  of  the  English  is  this  Spanish 
phase  of  Christian  worship  ;  the  English  worshipper,  donning  ins 
or  her  religion,  just  as  he  dons  his  Sunday  attire,  presses  toward 
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Lis  pew,  at  glare  of  eleven  o’clock  sun,  sits  out  a  two  hours’  ser¬ 
vice,  observes  that  “  Mr.  So-and-so  wasn't  there,”  and  criticises  the 
sermon  :  thus  breaking  at  once  the  hrst  rule  of  Christianitv— 
“  Judge  not.” 

The  Spaniard,  in  plain  mourning  suit  or  dress,  just  pushes  hum¬ 
bly  aside  the  curtain  of  the  church-door,  and  kneels  to  pray  upon 
the  lowly  esUra,  or  the  stone-flagged  floor,  and,  having  prayed,  slips 
out,  wholly  unseen  and  unobserved  in  the  sombre  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  church. 

The  Spaniard  listens  to,  but  forbears  to  criticise  the  preacher 
and  his  words. 


The  Spaniard  makes  religious  worship  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 

The  Spaniard  has  no  “  pew”  or  ”  sitting”  :  he  kneels  beside  his 
shoemaker,  his  shoeblack,  his  field-laborer,  his  costermonger,  his 
milliner,  and,  in  God’s  house,  at  least  to  all  appearance,  all  are 
equal. 

The  Spaniard  is  not  locked  into  a  building  for  two  hours,  as  is 
the  fashion  in  English  churches  :  he  goes  in,  kneels  down,  and 
slips  out  unobserved  when  his  heart  is  satisfied  and  his  feelings 
have  expended  themselves  in  his  act  of  worship. 

The  stream  of  toilers  has  met  the  stream  of  prayers,  and  Mary 
and  Martha  separate,  until  breakfast-time,  when  servant  and  mas¬ 
ter  meet  again. 

The  hours  of  meals  with  the  Spanish  families  differ  slightly  ; 
but,  with  all,  there  are  two  chief  meals — (to  say  nothing  of  the 
cup  of  early  chocolate)--in  the  day.  At  11  a.m.  or  12  is  the 
olmuerzo,  or  breakfast,  and  at  4  or  6  p.m.  the  cmiida,  or  dinner. 
A  few  years  since  the  custom  was  (and  it  prevails  now,  in  old 
'pueblos  and  with  old  families)  to  breakfast  at  9.30  a.m:.  and  dine  at 
3,  and  have  a  trifle  of  supper  at  9  p.m. 

In  Cataluna  the  manufacturing  poor  have  almuerzo  at  8.30  a.m., 
merienda,  or  luncheon,  at  12,  and  comida,  or  ceiia,  at  6  or  6.30 
P.M.  ;  while  the  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  Spain  have  at  6  a.m.  a 
copa  oi  aguaniente,  at  12  their  breakfast,  at  4  p.m.  just  a  “  snack” 
and  a  cigar,  and  at  6,  on  their  return  home,  their  supper. 

However,  modern  middle-class  Spain  breakfasts  at  11  a.m.,  and 
dines  at  about  5  or  6  p.m. 

Dines— -breakfasts^ — lunches  !  did  I  say  ?  If  these  words  convey 
to  my  reader’s  ears  the  idea  of  strictly  fixed  hours,  of  papa  stand¬ 
ing  sharpening  his  scythe  at  the  end  of  the  table  to  mow  down  beef 
in  sheaves,  mamma  pegging  into  some  unhappy  child  who  comes 
iu  with  a  tumbled  pinafore,  a  “  grace”  before  meat,  that  absolutely 
means  nothing  (Spaniards  say,  ”  God  onl}^  listens  to  one  grace,  that 
is,  the  sending  a  slice'of  the  dinner  to  the  poor  and  I  think  they 
say  truly)  and  a  grace  after  meat  ”  that  means  less  than  nothing, 
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but  before  the  savin?  of  wliich  no  one  mav  daro  to  move  from  tahle 
— if  my  words  conjure  up  auy  sucli  picture  before  my  reader’s 
eyes,  let  them  ])e  immediately  dismissed. 

The  perfect  ease  of  the  family  life,  even  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  too 
often  carried  to  excess,  binds  the  members  of  one  family  together 
witl^,  literally,  cords  of  a  man.”  Xowhere,  as  in  Spain,  do  the 
big  sons  so  love  and  seek  their  seat  at  their  father’s  simple  table, 
and  love  to  be  with  their  mother  and  sisters. 

True,  too  often  they  are  men  who  ought  to  be  up  and  doing  : 
winning  honor  in  the  army  or  navy,  toiling  in  the  counting-house, 
felling  trees  in  the  colonies,  or  delving  for  gold  in  far  ’Frisco.  But 
I  am  bound,  in  writing,  to  put  the  lights  as  well  as  the  shadows 
before  my  readers,  and,  deeply  as  1  lament  to  see  “  Young  Spain” 
so  often  content  to  live  upon  his  aged  father’s  savings,  yet  I  must 
not  disguise  the  fact  of  the  great  affection  and  amiability  that 
exists. 

It  is  breakfast-time  :  the  aguador,  or  water-carrier,  has  filled  the 
barrels,  and  the  table  is  “  laid  ” — with  a  snowy  cloth,  with  porous 
Andujar  pitchers  of  classic  shape  ;  with  a  melon  rolling  here  and 
there  ;  knives,  forks,  plates,  put  on  without  any  regard  to  order 
or  arrangement ;  bunches  of  white  and  purple  grapes,  and  a  few 
bottles  of^red  astringent  wine  ;  the  red  wine,  like  Burgundy,  of 
Val  de  penas  ;  the  amber-colored  wine  of  Almera  (grown  in  the 
slopes  arourid  Albunol)  ;  the  red  wine  of  Cataluna  ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  white  wine  of  Seville.  Bread  lies,  in  spiral  roscas,  or  in  French 
rolls,  or  in  te^^ras  (long  thick  staves  of  coarse  bread),  all  about  the 
table  ;  a  few  aromatic  flowers,  bought  in  the  plaza,  stand  in  the 
midst. 

An  old  man  comes  in — a  servant-girl,  with  bare  arms,  and  in 
undress  uniform,  comes  in.  Well,  they  look  round— the  family 
have  not  come  to  table.  '"Bueno  :  pa^lenda  “  Well  :  patience  !” 
they  say,  and  the  man  lights  his  paper  cigarette,  and  leans  against 
the  door. 

The  mother  and  father,  and  one  or  two  daughters  of  the  family, 
come  in,  and  take  their  places  ;  the  father  quietly  takes  the  melon 
before  him  and  cuts  it  into  slices,  passing  the  plate  round  from 
one  to  the  other  :  all  are  wonderfully  silent,  respectful,  self-con¬ 
trolled  ;  the  household  seems  so  peaceful,  so  patriarchal  m  its  sim¬ 
ple  primitiveness  that  the  stranger  feels  out  of  place  ;  it  is  another, 
purer,  older  world  into  which  he  has  entered  ;  all  so  simple,  so 
natural,  so  self-respectful,  no  servant-girlism,  no  bells,  no  waiting 
at  table  of  flunkey  or  footman,  or  awkward  cub  just  caught  from 
the  stable-yard. 

The  sons  saunter  in,  cigar  in  mouth,  but  reverent  toward  their 
parents,  and,  saluting  them  with  the  morning  kiss  of  affection  and 
of  peace,  take  their  slice  of  melon. 
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Then  the  soup,  or  caldo,  is  placed  caiefully  on  the  talde,  any¬ 
where.  and  each  takes  a  plateful;  then  coniis  the  cocida ,  iox  the 
richest  families  live  much  as  the  poor,  and,  in  true,  naHiral  Spain, 
there  are  no  gorinnets  or  goui mauds  ;  then  comes,  as  1  have  said, 
the  meat  stewed  to  rags,  from  which  the  c<ildo  lias  been 

taken,  with  rice,  and  slices  of  every  sort  of  stewed  vegetable,  of 
the  luscious,  aromatic,  semi-pungent  vegetables  of  the  country.  A 
little  dish  of  sausage,  or  of  bacon,  follows  ;  then  bread  and  cheese, 
and  then  fruit  again,  and  the  men  diink  a  little,  but  very  little, 
wine,  the  women  only  water.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette 
follow — the  meal  is  over.  The  clock  gees  half-past  twelve  or  one, 
and  it  is  well-nigh  time  to  he  down,  if  in  summer  in  the  darkened 
alcoba,  and  rest  for  a  few  hours,  or  sit  down  and  make  dresses  for 
the  coming  Feast-day.  The  dinner  or  comida  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  almuero  or  breakfast ;  all  have  good  appetites,  both  for  the 
one  and  for  the  other,  and  the  girl,  so  delicate,  in  chiselled  features 
and  pallid  complexion  and  graceful  form,  will  quite  surprise  ^mu  by 
her  healthy  appetite  and  the  easy  naturalness  with  which,  with  a 
beaming  face,  ever  contented,  joyous,  and  overflowing  with  kind¬ 
ness,  she  takes  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  simple  meal. 

As  to  complaining  of  “  a  bad  dinner,'  '  that  is  a  thing  simply  un¬ 
heard  of  ;  there  is  no  need  for  a  cook  to  know  moie  than  how  to 
gaisar  a  stew— that  is  enough  for  these  simple  and  unsophisticated, 
but  most  refined  and  delicate,  children  of  Nature. 

And  dinner  over,  there  is  ihe  paseo,  or  walk,  in  the  cool  dusky 
evening,  in  the  accustomed  spot ;  and  the  men  go  to  the  casino, 
smoke,  drink  coffee,  and  talk  politics.  Then,  at  night,  earl}’,  all 
repair  to  bed— the  bed  with  its  most  costly  worked  linen,  its  fringes 
of  lace  ;  for  even  the  humblest  peasant,  with  a  mud-floor,  will,  like 
the  Albanians,  have  beautiful  and  ornate  bed-linen. 

You  will,  in  this  slight  sketch  of  middle-class  domestic  life,  have 
been  struck  by  its  three  leading  features — its  frugality,  its  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  its  naturalness. 

Hugh  Jaxies  Rose  in  Temple  Bar. 


WHAT  IS  JUPITER  DOING? 

0 

The  question  so  often  suggested  by  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  “  What  is  he  doing?”  is  again  forcibly  put  by  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkable  spot  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  of  a 
reddish  or  f'/range-binwn  tint,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
observers  for  .several  months,  and  which  seems  to  be  identified,  so 
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far  as  relates  to  position  and  form,  though  not  in  color,  with  what 
has  been  seen  on  former  occasions. 

Probably  no  celestiai  bodies  reach  a  permanent  condition  ;  con¬ 
stant  change  seems  a  law  of  nature  ;  but  there  may  be  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  rates  at  which  changes  occur.  If  we  assume  as  proba¬ 
ble  a  modification  of  the  nebular  theory,  suns  and  their  attendant 
planets  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  matter  in  an  extreme 
state  of  tenuity,  and  the  mass  of  suns  and  planets  may  receive  fre¬ 
quent  additions  in  the  shape  of  any  smaller  or  less  heavy  bodies 
they  are  able  to  attract.  Our  sun  is  probably. a  great  devourer  of 
meteors  ;  and  as  our  earth  crosses  the  orbits  of  certain  meteoric 
swarms,  we  have  showers  of  shooting  stars,  fortunately  so  small 
that  their  bombardment  is  unnoticed. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known,  or  plausibly  guessed,  concerning 
the  condition  and  properties  of  nebulous  matter.  If,  for  example, 
the  spectrum  of  a  nebula  indicates  hydrogen,  'we  may  be  pretty 
sure  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  gas  as  it  is  known  in  our  laborato¬ 
ries.-  The  recent  discoveries  of  Crookes  concerning  the  properties 
of  matter  a  million  times  more  attenuated  than  common  air  lead  to 
the  hope  that  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  upon  many  astronomical 
questions  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  impossible  to  form  more  than 
a  vague  idea  of  the  condition  of  any  star  or  planet  that  does  not  in 
its  main  features  resemble  our  earth  ;  and  this  can  be  said  only  of 
Mars,  on  whose  globe  Ave  can  discover  what  is  probably  land  and 
what  is  water,  and  see  white  masses,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  snow,  form  and  melt  away  as  the  planet’s  winter  and 
summer  affects  them  in  turns. 

Our  earth  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  slow  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  rapid  change.  The  geologist  finds  the  oldest  rocks  he  can 
discover  affording  indications  that  they  were  formed  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  globe  were  sufficiently  like  what  they  are 
now  for  fair  comparison.  The  earth’s  surface  may  have  been 
warmer,  its  atmosphere  more  moist,  and  it  may  have  contained 
more  carbonic  acid  than  we  now  find  ;  storms  may  have  been 
more  frequent  and  more  violent,  but  the  assemblage  of  differences 
between  what  now  is  and  what  was  at  the  time  of  any  formation 
the  geologists  can  reach  would  not  noticeably  approach  the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  that  separates  the  condition  of  our  earth  from  that 
of  either  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  It  is  possible  that  they  now  represent 
stages  which  our  earth  passed  through  in  remote  times,  and  they 
may  be  undergoing  changes  that  are  approximating  ihem  to  our 
■  present  condition.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  while  there  are 
analogies  and  resemblances  in  the  life-histories  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  there  are  also  individual  peculiarities  and  diversities  not 
less  important  or  less  striking 

Jupiter’s  diameter  is  about  eleven  times  that  of  our  earth,  and 
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his  mean  destiny  is  about  a  quarter  that  of  the  earth,  or  about  a 
tiiird  more  than  w'ater.  Xow,  a  bulky  body  may  be  composed  of 

ea  ^  niat ex  i a  1  a  nd  ^  1 1 1 1 ,  as  a  whole,  be  light,  like  an  iron  ship  or 
a  lump  of  pumice-stone,  that  will  float  in  water.  The  pumice 
lump  is  light  on  account  of  its  vesicular  formation,  so  that  the 
mass  consists  of  heavy  felspathic  material  and  the  air  it  contains. 
Extract  the  air,  and  the  pumice  loses  its  floating  power, 'though 
still  far  from  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Most  of  the  earth’s 
crust  is  formed  of  solids  much  heavier  than  water.  Granites  are 
more  than  two  and  .a  half  times  heavier  than  water,  slaty  rocks 
much  about  the  same,  and  so  are  ordinary  limestones,  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  all  being  from  about  2  5  to  2 '9.  The  ii’onstone  group  con¬ 
tains  denser  minei’als  ;  red  hematite  has  a  speciflc  gravity  of  4*5  ; 
magnetic  ironstone,  4*5  to  5  2,  etc.  ;  and  many  other  ores  are 
heavy. 

At  some  remote  perioa,  when  only  part  of  the  now  solid  earth 
had  been  condensed  from  gaseous  and  vapory  matter,  our  planet 
might  have  had  a  mean  density  like  that  of  Jupiter,  as  its  rocky 
materials  contaiii  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  oxygen  ;  and 
while  condensations  and  chemical  combinations  were  going  on 
rapidly  our  globe  must  have  been  the  scene  of 

Thunders,  lightnings,  and  prodigious  storms. 

And  it  is  pi’obable  that  certain  stars  which  have  suddenly  blazed 
forth  with  passing  splendor  have  exhibited  to  us  the  spectacle  of 
conflagrations  extending  over  millions  and  billions  of  square  miles. 
Color-changes  in  Jupiter—such  as  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Browming 
and  the  writer  in  ISGQ-TO — may  have  been  caused  by  soda-flames, 
though  not  fierce  enough  or  extensive  enough  to  add  materially  to 
his  ordinary  luminosity,  which  is  estimated  as  alwaj^s  exceeding, 
though  not  in  a  very  high  degree,  what  it  w'ould  be  by  mere  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  received  from  the  sun.  A  di’awing  after  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  was  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Student  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  Observer,”  showing  a  broad,  full,  yellow  equatorial  belt; 
also  broad  belts  of  purplish  brown  edged  with  narrower  yellow 
bands  above  and  below  it,  and  cuiious  white  patches  in  the  upper 
dark  belt.  The  polar  belts  were  pui*plish  and  olive.  The  appear¬ 
ance  and  disappearance  of  these  remarkable  belts  indicated  great 
physical  changes,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  spectroscopes  could 
not  afford  as  much  information  as  was  hoped  for.  The  planet, 
though  appearing  much  brighter  than  any  star,  gives,  according  to 
Mr.  Browning,  a  spectrum  fainter  than  that  of  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  is  the  size  of  the  planet  and  his  nearness,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  distance  of  any  fixed  star,  that  makes  him  such  a 
brilliant  object.  The  size  of  a  luminous  body  greatly  affects  our 
estimation  of  the  intensity,  of  its  light.  Mr.  fluggins,  at  the  time 
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mentioned,  discovered  some  dark  lines  in  tlie  Jov’ian  spectrum  not 
belonging  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  probably  resulting  from  the 
absorptive  action  of  the  planet’s  atmosphere.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  remarkable  yellow  color  had  been  seen  some  years  before. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  Huggins  has  been  employing  his  large  retlector 
to  take  photographic  spectra  of  the  planet,  and  he  informs  the 
writer  that  “  from  G  to  O  in  the  outer  violet  there  is  no  sensible 
modification,  either  in  addition  or  absence  of  lines,  of  the  solar 
spectrum.”  This  is  curious,  as  Jupiter  has  exhibited  a  good  deal 
of  primrose  tint,  with  orange-brown  belts  and  a  big  orange-brown 
spot. 

A  telescopic  view  of  Jupiter  usually  exhibits  some  dark  belts, 
occupying  a  zone  of  considerable  breadth,  on  either  side  of  the 
planet’s  equator,  with  less  conspicuous  markings  nearer  the  polar 
regions.  It  is  also  common  to  find  various-shaped  patches  brighter 
than  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  general  pattern  formed  by  these 
markings  lasts  for  months  with  little  visible  alteration.  At  other 
times  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient  for  changes  of  enormous  magni¬ 
tude.  The  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  do  the  dark  bands  or 
spots  mean  ?  Are  they  portions  of  the  solid  body  of  the  planet, 
which  have  some  fixity  of  shape,  in  any  degree  analogous  to  that 
of  our  mountain  chains  or  great  continents?  Or  are  they  cloudy 
matter  of  less  light-reflecting  power  than  the  bright  and  dense 
atmosphere  by  which  the  planet  appears  to  be  surrounded?  Or 
are  they  merely  more  transparent  parts  of  that  atmosphere, 
through  which  no  lower  objects  happen  to  reflect  light  enough  to 
be  visible  ?  If  the  bright  parts  of  the  Jovian  disc  are  light-reflect¬ 
ing  clouds,  and  the  dark  belts  the  body  of  the  planet,  we  should 
suppose  it  would  be  common  to  see  a  notched  appearance  of  the 
edges  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  ”  Ordinarily,”  as  Captain  Noble  says, 
”  the  belts  fade  perceptibly  as  1  hey  approach  the  actual  edge  of  the 
disc;”  “but,”  he  acids,  “I  ho^ve  seen  the  belts  right  up  to  it.” 
The  softening  of  the  belts,  as  the  i>lanet’s  rotation  brings  them  to 
the  edges  of  the  disc,  probably  arises  from  the  dark  parts  being 
considerably  below  the  boundary  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
thus  seen  through  a  greater  thickness  of  it  when  near  the  edges. 
When  the  dark  belts  touch  the  edge  without  noticeable  softening 
they  must  be  higher  up,  and  less  likely  to  be  any  part  of  the  solid 
body,  if  Jupiter  has  anything  that  ciin  be  so  called.  The  great 
spot  of  this  season  has  never  been  seen  close  to  the  edge.  A  very 
moderate  magnification  is  sufficient  to  show  that  as  the  planet 
rotates  it  comes  into  view  decidedly  at  some  distance  from  the 
luminous  margin,  and  disappears  at  a  similar  distance  from  the 
opposite  margin. 

Tele.scopes,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  of  the 
greatest  power,  only  reveal  very  large  features  of  the  planet.  It  is 
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impossible  to  see  anything  like  details  of  structure,  and  this  makes 
the  identilication  of  objects  seen  at  dihercut  limes  more  or  less  un¬ 
certain.  If  we  had  glimpses  of  great  mountain  chains  in  Jupiter  it 
would  be  something"’! ike  secing"’the  Andes  or  the  Iiimalayas  all  in 
a  lump,  from  some  skiey  perch,  so  far  off  as  to  prevent  the  sepa¬ 
rate  peaks  and  valleys  from  being  noticed.  Jupiter  is  about  five 
and  one  fifth  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  we  are — our  mean  dis¬ 
tance,  according  to  the  last  reckoning,  being  92,620,000  miles. 
With  the  moon  Wly  240,000  miles  off,  and  very  frecpiently  bearing 
a  much  higher  magnification  than  can  be  applied  without  confu¬ 
sion  to  Jupiter,  telescopes  bring  no  object  near.  A  magnification 
of  1000  linear — only  usable  under  very  favorable  circumstances^ — 
makes  lunar  objects  as  big,  but  not  as  distinct,  as  a  naked-eye  vis¬ 
ion  of  them  would  do  if  it  could  approach  within  240  miles.  "\Vith 
the  enormously  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  it  must  be  evident  how 
impossible  it  is  for  anything  but  huge  masses  to  be  seen. 

Jupiter’s  atmospheie  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  any  solid 
matter  he  may  contain  than  that  of  our  earth  to  its  solid  matter. 
It  is  also  much  denser,  and  from  its  greater  distance  only  gets 
about  one  twenty-fifth  as  much  solar  influence  as  reaches  us.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  his  cloud 
formations  may  be  more  lasting  than  ours.  That  his  gaseous 
envelope  is,  however,  at  times  subject  to  violent  disturbances  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  prodigious  exertion  of  internal  forces  is  proved  by  in¬ 
stances  of  sudden  changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  disc.  The  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  in  his  “  Celestial  Objects,”  mentions  as  “  inexplica¬ 
ble”  an  observation  of  Smyth,  confirmed  by  similar  observations 
of  Maclear  and  Pearson,  all  being  at  different  places,  namely,  that 
on  June  26th,  1828,  Jupiter’s  second  satellite,  after  fairly  entering 
upon  the  disc,  in  the  course  of  its  revolution,  was  subsequently 
seen  for  four  minutes  outside  it,  and  then  suddenly  vanished. 
More  recently  Secchi  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  can  only  be  that  Jupiter’s  atmosphere  was  suddenly 
blown  out  for  some  thousands  of  miles  and  retreated  again.  Bec- 
chi  states  that  on  April  2d,  1874,  he  watched  the  first  satellite  as  it 
was  about  to  cross  the  planet’s  disc,  which  appeared  “  finely  un¬ 
dulated.”  ”  When  the  satellite  approached  within  its  own  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  margin  of  the  planet  the  latter  sprang  toward  it,  ap¬ 
peared  to  toudi  it,  and  immediately  retired.  ^  This  happened, 
backward  and  forward,  until  the  satellite  had  plainly  entered  upon 
the  planet  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  four  or  five  minutes.*  .  .  .  The 

satellite  appeared  fixed,  and  all  the  movement  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  disc  of  the  planet.” 

In  October,  1879,  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Bramley,  Guilford,  saw,  as  is 


*  Coniites  JRendus^  1874,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  1468 
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described  in  the  Observatory  for  November,  Ihe  second  satel¬ 
lite  first  touch  the  disc,  then  appear  separated  fioin  it,  and  finally 
pass  behind  it,  but  remain  for  some  time  visible  through  it.  The 
Observatory  for  November  also  quotes  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to 
the  effect  that  observations  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory  indicate 
that  changes  in  the  outline  of  the  planet  take  place  from  day  to 
day.  Two  sets  of  measures  at  the  interval  of  a  week  are  slated  to 
have  shown  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  amount¬ 
ing  to  5°. 

When  extensive  belts  or  bright  portions  change  rapidly,  the 
storm  effects  must  be  immensely  greater  than  in  any  of  our  hurri¬ 
canes.  Jupiter’s  motion  at  the  equator  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
28,000  miles  an  hour  ;  his  daily  rotation  is  completed  in  a  few^  sec¬ 
onds  less  than  ten  hours  ;  and  objects  in  Jupiter  weigh  about  two 
and  a  half  limes  as  much  as  on  our  earth.  When  our  winds  move 
with  a  hurricane  speed  of  85  miles  an  hour,  they  exert  a  pressure 
upon  w'hatever  they  strike  equal  to  36  pounds  per  square  foot. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  force  of  a  Jovian  storm,  moving  much 
heavier  matter  than  our  air,  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour,  as 
was  observed  on  one  occasion  by  Herschel. 

On  another  occasion  South  saw  a  spot  22,000  miles  long,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  friend  who  was  present  could  commence  a  sketch  it  had  nearly 
all  changed.  There  may  in  such  cases  be  violent  chemical  action, 
a  terrific  clashing  together  of  atoms,  and  the  precipitation  of  solid 
oxides  of  metals,  like  the  fumes  produced  by  the  burning  of  mag¬ 
nesium  wire. 

In  considering  the  persistence  of  spots  or  markings,  it  seems 
that  the  dark  ones  are  more  lasting  than  the  light.  A  dark  spot 
noticed  by  Cassini  in  1665  was  visible  up  to  1713,  though  obscured 
at  intervals — at  one  time  for  eight  years. 

Some  interesting  white  spots  were- noticed  in  1878  by  Niesten,  of 
the  Brussels  Observatory,  to  change  from  a  circular  to  an  elongated 
form  as  they  appeared  in  the  centre  or  nearer  the  sides  of  the  disc. 
This  would  indicate  something  like  a  columnar  form,  looking 
round  when  seen  vertically,  and  elongated  when  seen  aslant. 

Lately,  as  already  mentioned,  a  very  fine  dark  spot  has  been  seen 
upon  the  south  equatorial  belt.  It  was  found  by  Niesten  to  be  13" 
long,  and  3'^  wide,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  planet  being  48". 
When  Captain  Noble  saw  this  spot,  on  August  22d.  1870,  he  made 
a  memorandum  that  “  the  remarkalde  spot  sketched  on  November 
19th,  1858  (nearly  twenty-one  years  ago),  reappears — or  one  very 
similar  indeed  to  it  does — to-night.” 

M.  Niesten  kindly  sent  to  the  writer— who  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  Astronomical  Register  for  November — a  list  of  ob¬ 
servations  of  red  spots  more  or  less  identical  in  aspect  with  this 
one,  and  probably  of  the  same  formation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
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that  in  the  revolutionary  state  of  things  existing  in  Jupiter  there 
would  be  the  same  persistence  of  form  that  belongs  to  our  islands 
and  continents  :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  huge 
inlands  of  vesicular  formation,  far  bigger  than  all  Australia,  tloat- 
ing  in  viscous  seas  ;  so  that  if  the  figure  of  a  spot  remains  the 
same,  or  spots  seen  at  different  times  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  they  inight  be  identical,  even  though  there  had  been 
some  change  of  place.  iNlatheraaticians  tell  us  that  the  fiattening 
at  the  poles  noticeable  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  caused  by  tbeir 
rapid  rotation,  would  be  gicater  than  measuiement  shows,  if  such 
light  bodies  were  homogeneous.  There  must,  therefore  be  some 
portions  much  denser  than  others,  and  these  planets  most  probably 
contain  matter  in  all  intermediate  stages,  from  the  attenuated  gase¬ 
ous,  through  the  viscid,  to  the  solid.  It  must  often  happen,  as 
Chacornac"^ considered  tiaceable  in  the  sun,  that  ccndensaiion  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  down-rush,  and  substances  that  have  been  solidified 
falling  into  hotter  regions  get  melted  up  or  vaporized  again. 

The  great  red  spot  lies  like  a  continent  seme  24,G00  miles  long, 
surrounded  by  a  rather  narrow  sea  of  light,  and  over  it  Aiesten 
noticed  two  brilliant  little  spots  which  he  appropriately  named 
“  pearls.”  There  is  a  geneial  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  big 
spot  grew  ruddier  than  when  it  first  appeared,  or  rather  richer  in 
color  ;  its  “  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of  achro¬ 

matism  in  the  telescopes  employed.  Class  mirrors  silvered — which 
represent  colors  most  correctly — show  the  tints  to  be  orange-biov^n. 
The  bright  parts,  as  seen  the  writer  with  a  With-Browning  Sil¬ 
vered  mirror  and  a  fine  prism,  closely  resembled  the  color  of 
autumn  beech-leaves  in  full  sunlight.  Seme  Merz  telescopes  add, 
from  their  defects,  a  ptiipfie  tint ;  and  an  instrument  of  another 
maker  gives  the  spot  the  color  known  as  ^  enetian  red.  Dr.  Pigott, 
who  has  a  With-Browning  silvered  mirror  instrument,  and  a  fine 
refractor  by  Wray,  finds  the  latter  so  unusually  well  corrected  that 
its  performance  coincides  closely  with  that  of  the  former.  Color- 
changes,  both  as  regards  time  and  intensit}^  may  be  caused  by  the 
greater  or  less  transluceucy  and  refracting  powers  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  through  which  any  object  is  seen  ;  but  they  may  also  very 
frequently  arise  from  the  greater  or  less  heat  and  luminosity  of 
solid  or  viscid  matter  below  the  cloudy  stiaia,  and  from  important 
modifications  of  chemical  action.  Between  September  8d,  at  from 
10.45  to  10.55  P.M.,  and  October  4th,  10.40  p.m.,  Captain  Coble’s 
drawings,  made  at  ^laresfieid.  show  a  great  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  planet,  affecting  the  brightness  and  the  tint  of  enormous 
spaces.  Parts  above  The  great  spot  which  were  brilliant  on  the 
former  occasion  had  become  cloudy,  and,  south-east  of  the  spot, 
there  came  a  round  white  spot,  with  very  dark  surroundings. 
These  changes  must  have  affected  many  millions  of  square  miles. 
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On  October  16th,  at  10.5  p.m.,  he  noticed  the  color  of  the  red 
spot,  “more  marked  than  ever.*'  There  were  also  extensive 
changes  in  the  belts,  and  the  polar  regions  were  more  cloudy. 
He  made  the  following  entry  in  his  note-book  :  “  It  is  a  most  no¬ 
ticeable  feature  ;  the  red  spot  reposes  like  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  a  light  space  on  the  planet’s  disc,  and  the  belts,  north  and  south 
of  it,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  conform  to  its  curved  outline. 
This  would  indicate  a  disturbance  of  a  stupendous  character,  from 
the  amount  of  the  area  involved.” 

On  the  whole,  during  the  season  for  observation  of  1879-80  Jupi¬ 
ter  has  been  more  than  usually  interesting.  From  pole  to  pole 
changes  of  great  magnitude  have  been  produced  with  prodigality 
of  violence  rather  than  with  economy  of  time.  Perhaps  the 
mighty  planet  is  still  in  the  stage  of  youth,  with  blazing  and  ex¬ 
plosive  energies  that  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  years  may  be 
required  to  tame  dowm  to  the  soberness  of  our  comparatively 
quiescent  earth.  Henry  J.  Slack  in  Belgravia, 


HAGEN’S  DEATH  SONG. 

{From  the  German  of  Felix  Dahn), 

Now  I’m  the  last  remaining,  the  princes  all  are  dead  ,* 

How  in  the  silver  moonlight  the  blood-stained  floor  shines  red. 

The  jovial,  glad  Burgundians,  how  quiet  are  they  now  ! 

I  hear  their  heart-blood  trickling,  from  open  gashes,  slow. 

Forth  from  the  palace  rises  a  steam  and  smell  of  blood. 

And  for  their  meal,  hoarse-shrieking,  the  vultures  leave  the  wood. 

King  Gunther  tosses  wildly,  with  fever  dreams  oppressed. 

Since  a  sharp  bolt  descending  cleft  keen  his  helmet’s  crest. 

Slain  lies  the  tuneful  Volcker — he  laughed  out  as  he  died  : 

“  Take  all  I  have,  oh,  Hagen,  my  fiddle,  take,”  he  cried. 

To  guard  from  Hunnish  treason,  his  fiddle  dear  to  screen, 

He  bore  it  on  his  trusty  back,  which  never  foe  hath  seen. 

Like  nightingales  it  sounded  when  Volcker  bent  the  bow, 

Far  differently  ’twill  echo  in  my  rough  hands  I  trow. 
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Four  strings  1  sec  are  broken,  three  whole  ones  yet  I  spy — 

I  never  yet  have  twirled  them,  no  fiddler  sweet  am  I. 

To-day  I  fain  am  tempted  to  try  grim  Hagen’s  lay  : 

An  honest  heartfelt  cursing’s  as  good  as  prayer  I  say  ! 

So  now  I  curse  all  women  !  woman  that’s  false  and  base  : 

Lo,  for  two  wnite-limbed  women  must  die  Burgundian  race. 

Out  on  the  weak  illusion  of  love  and  such  like  prate, 

All  love  is  but  a  fiction,  and  real  is  only  hale  ! 

Fools  but  repent  their  actions  !  he  is  but  worthy  of  breath. 

Who,  sword  in  hand,  hot  hate  in  heart,  firmly  endures  till  death. 

Had  I  to  shape  my  life  anew,  my  actions  one  by  one, 

’Fore  Heaven,  there’s  not  a  single  deed  that  I  would  leave  undone. 

And  should  a  second  Siegfried,  beloved  of  men,  appear. 

Again  I’d  thrust  a  second  time  into  his  back  my  spear  ! 

-  Why  snap,  ye  craven  lute  strings  ?  Do  ye  refuse  such  song  ? 

Hark  !  who  with  step  of  thunder  the  palace  stalks  along  ! 

And  nearer  yet  and  nearer,  a  shadow  grim  and  great. 

Yon  is  no  Hunnish  spy  or  slave,  yon  sounds  like  march  of  Fate. 

Up  and  arouse.  King  Gunther  !  I  know  that  stride  so  stern  : 

Up  and  arouse  !  ’Tis  death,  revenge  1  Lo,  Dietrich  comes  of 
Berne  ! 

Kate  FiiEiLiGEATH-EiKOEKER  in  Vniversity  Magazine, 


THE  CTD.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  picturesque  a  figure  as  that  of  the  Cid 
should  attract  the  notice  of  English  writers,  and  that  to  the  names 
of  Frere,  Lockhart,  Bouthey,  and  Dennis  we  should  have  to  add 
that  of  a  fresh  exponent  of  the  career  of  the  great  Spanish  cham 
pion.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  not  been  simply  going  ov^er  old  ground,  oj 
merely  gathering  the  aftermath.  It  is  true  that  Southey  has 
brought  togelher  the  scattered  incidents  related  in  chronicle,  poem. 


*  The  Poem  of  the  Cid:  a  Translation  from  the  Spanish,  \sith  Tntroductionn  and 
Notes.  By  John  Ormsby,  (Longmans.) 
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and  ballad  ;  but  it  is  equally  tnie  that  it  remained  for  Mr.  Ormsby 
to  undertake  the  first  formal  Euglish  translation  of  Ibe  “  Poeir.a 
Cid,  a  fragiiiGDt  of  8744  liaes  narrating  the  occuri'cnees 
which  have  been  diluted  in  literary  merit  and  attenuated  in  histori¬ 
cal  likelihood  by  some  of  the  subsequent  writers.  It  is  perhaps  a 
pity  that  in  so  small  a  work  the  original,  which  is  not  very  readily 
accessible,  has  not  been  printed  side  by  side  with  :^rr  Ormsbv’s 
version  of  it,  which  has  very  evidently  been  undertaken  from  «auiu- 
ine  and  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  Tbe  Poema  was,  he  tells 
us,  the  companion  of  a  pedestrian  ramble  through  the  scenes  of 
the  Cid’s  exploits  in  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  ”  This  admira¬ 
tion  has  not  inspired  him  with  sufficient  courage  to  render  the 
entire  poem,  and  he  has  accordingly  given  considerable  sections  of 
It  in  the  form  of  a  condensed  prose  narrative.  Thus  to  the  fia<>-- 
ments  translated  by  Frere  we  have,  after  all,  only  to  add  a  laro'er 
fragnient.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  portions  of  the  Poema  have  been  turned  into  eas\’  flowin*^ 
verse  which  very  fairly  represents  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  original.  The  incompleteness  we  have  named,  while  detracliiio- 
frorn  the  value  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  work  as  a  critical  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Cid,^  will  not  lessen  its  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  who  will  find  in  it  a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  Cid  Campea- 
dor,  a  portrait  more  vivid  and  ornate  than  that  given  bv  the  cold¬ 
blooded  historians,  some  of  whom  regard  the  hero  as  a  myth  and 
yet  not  overladen  with  the  puerile  exaggerations  fastened  on  his 
memory  by  the  singers  of  some  of  the  later  romances  historicos. 
Ihe  1  oema  del  Cid  offers  a  number  of  interesting  problems  for 
the  consideration  of  the  student  of  literature.  Existing  in  a  unique 
MS  found  at  the  birthplace  of  the  hero,  it  stands  at  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  or  Spauisli  poetry,  and  its  date  and  authorship  liave  alike  been 
contest^.  Before  Chaucer  sang  the  chivalry  of  England  and 
before  Dante  had  glorified  the  vernacular  of  Italy,  the  singer  of 
the  Campeador  had  produced  a  poem  reflecting  much  of  the  na¬ 
tional  feeling  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  There 
has  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  man  or  a 
cento  Of  ballad  narratives  strung  together.  The  matter  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  definitely  settled.  Mr.  Ormsby  holds  strongly  to 
the  indi vidua  origin  of  the  poem,  but  states  verv  fairly  the  anm- 
ments  for  and  against  that  view.  This  he  has  done  in  his  Introduc¬ 
tion,  which  13  really  a  carehil,  but  too  concise,  monograph  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  Poema.  If  we  accept  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  work  of  one  man,  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had 
homely  dignity  of  language,  the  power  of  effective  narrative,  and 
a  grim  sense  of  humor.  Above  all,  he  impresses  us  with  the  feel- 
ing  ot  reality.  His  characters  are  not  mere  puppets,  but  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  from  the  dastard  Infantes  of  Carrion  to  the  little- 
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speaking  but  much -doing  Dumb  Peter.  The  poem  is  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  national  hero  of  Castile — Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  “  El 
Cid  Campeador.”  Its  opening  lines  show  us  the  gallant  knight 
weeping  over  the  wreck  of  his  household  gods  as  he  leaves  Bivar, 
a  banish^ed  man  to  whom  none  might  give  food  or  assistance  on 
penalty  of  life  and  limb.  A  weak  man  would  have  succumbed 
under  such  difficulties,  but  the  Cid  by  strength  and  valor  conquers 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  world,  sets  himself  on  almost  equal 
terms  with  his  sovereign,  and  sees  his  daughters  sought  in  marriage 
by  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  It  is  this  victorious  struggle  and 
the  conquest  over  hard  fat^  and  evil  fortune  that  gives  it  deep 
interest  to  the  caieer  of  the  Cid.  The  Castilian  saw  in  this  rugged, 
long-bearded,  hardy  hero,  who  cleft  floors  in  twain  and  forced 
refractory  lions  back  into  their  den,  a  human  symbol  of  that  en¬ 
ergy  and  courage  which  gained  for  Spain  her  high  place  among  the 
ncitions.  The  ages  have  not  paled  the  figure  of  Myo  Cid  ;  for  if 
we  have  now  only  an  “imperfect  sympathy”  with  his  habit  of 
levying  bla  lail,  his  superstitious  belief  in  augury,  or  his  knavish 
device  for  obtaining  a  loan  from  "the  Jews,  we  can  still  estimate  at 
its  true  worth  the  loyalty,  chivalry,  courage,  and  courtesy  of  El 
Cid.  William  E.  A.  Axo^:,  in  The  Academy, 
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WiTHix  the  hollow  silence  of  the  night 
I  lay  awake  and  listened.  I  could  hear 
Planet  with  punctual  planet  chiming  clear, 

And  unto  star  star  cadencing  aright. 

Nor  these  alone.  Cloistered  from  deafening  sight. 

All  things  that  are,  made  music  to  my  ear  ; 

Hushed  Voods,  dumb  caves,  and  many  a  soundless  mere, 
With  Arctic  mains  in  rigid  sleep  locked  tight. 

But  ever  with  this  chant  from  shore  and  sea, 

From  singing  constellation,  humming  thought. 

And  Life  through  time's  stops  blowing  variously, 

A  melancholy  undertone  was  wrought  ; 

And  fromJts"  boundless  prison-house  I  caught 
The  awful  moan  of  lone  Eternity. 

Alfe  ed  Austix  in  Cornhill  Magazine, 
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INTRODUCTOllY. 

So:me  lime  ago,  when  I  was  considering  what  method  it  would  be 
best  to  adopt  in  Sunday  afternoon  readings  with  a  small  class  in  the 
Working  :\ren’s  College,  I  received  a  communication  which  helped 
me  to  come  to  a  decision.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  a 
new  association,  to  be  called  “  The  Christian  Guild.”  The  promot¬ 
ers  were  persons  living  in  our  northern  towns,  some  of  which  had 
lately  gained  a  bad  reputation  for  savage  assaults  and  crimes  of 
violence.  My  correspondents  believed  that  some  organized  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  meet  this  evil,  and  that  there  was  nothin<i-  in 
existence  which  would  serve  their  purpose.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  had  increased  of  late,  indeed,  in  numbers, 
but  had  failed  to  reach  the  class  which  most  needed  Christian  ini 
tiuences.  There  was  a  wide-spread  feeling,  they  said,  that  these 
associations-  valuable  as  they  allowed  them  to  be  in  many  ways— 
did  not  cultivate  individual  manliness  in  their  members,  and  that 
this  defect  was  closely  connected  with  their  open  profession  of 
Christianity.  They  had  separated  their  members  too  much  from 
the  ordinary  habits  and  life  of  young  men  ;  and  had  set  before  them 
a  wrong  standard,  which  taught,  not  that  thej''  were  to  live  in  the 
woild  and  subdue  it  to  their  Master,  but  were  to  withdraw  from  it 
as  much  as  possible. 

Therefore  they  would  found  their  new  ”  Christian  Guild”  on  quite 
other  principles.  They  aimed,  indeed,  at  something  like  a  revival 
of  the  muscular  Christianity  of  twenty-five  3^ears  ago,  organized 
for  missionary  work  in  the  great  northern  towns.  The  members 
or  the  Guild  must  be  first  of  all  Christiaus,  but  selected  as  far  as 
possible  for  some  act  of  physical  courage  or  prowess.  It  was  oro- 
posed  that  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Societ^^,  or  the  clmm- 
pionship  of  a  town  or  district  in  running,  wresUino*,  rovvin«-  or 
other  athletic  exercise,  should  qualify  at  once  for  membership 
liiese  first  members  were  to  form  the  root,  as  it  were,  out  of 
wnich  branches  of  the  Guild  Avere  to  grow — one,  they  honed  in 
every  great  centre  of  population.  Each  branch,  if  properly  sup- 
ported,  might  attract  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  youu.<^  men 
01  its  diatrict,  and  so  by  degrees  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  Sports 
and  occupations  which  absorb  the  spare  time  and  energies  of 
young  Englishmen. 

L.  M. 
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I  did  nut  see  my  way  to  joining  any  such  movement,  wliicli,  In¬ 
deed,  never  seemed  at  all  hopeful  to  me  ;  nor  do  I  know  whether 
anyihiuc;  more  has  been  done  in  the  mailer.  But  the  proposal  set 
me  ihiukine:  on  the  stale  of  thiugc^  amongst  us  which  the  Christian 
Guild  was  micnded  to  meet.  1  was  obliged  to  admit  that  my  own 
experience,  now  sUctchiug  over  a  quarter  of  a  ceniiiry  in  London, 
airieed  to  some  extent  with  that  of  my  northern  contspundents. 
ifere,  too,  this  same  feeling  exists,  or  it  may  be  this  same  preju 
dice,  as  to  “  Young  Men’s  Ciiristian  Associations"’  amongst  the 
class  from  which  their  members  are  for  tlie  most  pait  taken. 
Their  tone  and  influence  are  said  to  lack  manliness,  and  the  want 
of  manliness  is  attiibuted  to  their  avowed  profession  of  Christian- 
itv.  If  you  pursue  the  inquiry,  you  will  often  come  upon  a  dis¬ 
tinct  belief  that  this  weakness  is  inherent  in  our  English  religion  ; 
that  our  Christianity  does  appeal  and  must  appeal  habitually  and 
mainly  to  men’s  fears — to  that  in  them  vrhicli  is  timid  and  shrink¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  courageous  and  outspoken.  This 
strange  delusion  is  often  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  "vsant  of  power 
and  attraction  in  these  associalinns.  ^ 

I  do  not  myself  at  all  sbaie  this  opinion  as  to  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Associations,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  had  tlie  means  of 
judging,  ihey^  seem  to  me,  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  to  have 
been  doing  excellent  service,  though  thev'  work  in  a  narrow  groove. 
But  whether  this  he  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of  cemparnlive  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  the  controversy  may  safely  be  left  to  settle  itself.  ^  But 
the  underlying  belief  in'lhe  rising  generation  that  Christianity  is 
really  responsible  for  this  supposed  weakness  in  its  disciples,  is  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  so  treated.  The  conscience  of  every  man 
recognizes^courage  as  the  foundation  of  manliness,  and  manliness 
as  the  perfection  of  human  character,  and  if  Christianity  runs 
Counter  to  conscience  m  this  matter,  or  indeed  in  any^  ether.  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  go  to  the  v.'alL  ^ 

But  does  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  perfeclicn  of  character— 
“  Be  je  perfect  as  ymur  Feaher  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  perfection  to 
he  reached  by  moral  effort  in  the  tailhiul  following  of  cur  Lord  s 
life  on  earth— the  final  aim  which  the  Christian  religion  sets  hetoe 
individual  men  ;  and  constant  contact  and  ccnflict  v\ith  evil  oi  cdl 
kinds  the  necessarv  condition  of  that  moral  effort,  and  the  means 
adopted  bv  our  Master,  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  for 
which  he  died  ?  In  that  strife,  then,  the  first  requisite  is  courage 
or  manfulness,  gained  through  conflict  with  evil— for  without  such 
conflict  there  can  be  no  perleclion  cf  cbaiacter,  the  ena  for  which 
Christ  say's  we  were  sent  into  this  woild.  But  was  Cliiisl  s  ovvii 
character  perfect  in  this  resptct — not  only'  in  chanty,  meekness, 
purity,  long-suffering,  but  in  courage  ?  If  net,  can  he  be  anything 
Tuore  than,  the  highest  and  best  cf  men.  even  if  he  were  that ,  can 
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he  he  the  Son  of  God  in  any  sense  cseept  that  in  wliicli  all  men  are 
sons  ? 

This  was  the  question  which  was  forced  on  me  at  the  time  hy 
the  proposals  of  the  Christian  Guild,  and  it  ^ave  me  the  hint  I  was 
m  search  of  as  to  the  method  of  our  Sunday  readings.  We  fol- 
mwed  it  up  as  well  as  we  could  through  the  events  recTorded  in  the 
Gospels,  applying  the  lest  at  every  stage  of  the  drama.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  collected  in  the  following  papers. 


PART  I.  THE  HOLY  LAND  A.D.  30 — THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OP 

THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN. 


Sbo:^  ^hap^'i  rdSon  from  the 

In  order  to  approach  our  subject  with  any  chance  of  makin®' the 
cenlral  figure  clear  to  ourselves,  and  getting  out  of  the  atmosphere 
ot  unreality  m  which  our  ordinary  religious  training  is  too  apt  to 
leave  us,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  understand  the'condiiion  and 
tlie  surroundings  of  life  in  Palestine  when  our  Lord  appeared  in  it 
as  a  leader  aud  teacher.  • 

Take  first  the  southern  portion,  the  scene  of  the  opening  and 
closing  days  of  his  ministry,  and  of  periodical  visits  durino-  those 
three  years  While  he  was  stiil  a  boy  under  ten  years  of  age  the 
Romans  had  deposed  Herod  Archelaus.  and  liad  'annexed  Judea, 
which  was  from  Iheuceforth  ruled  as  a  province  of  the  empire  bv 
a  Roman  procurapr.  The  rebellion  of  Judas  of  Garaala.  which 
followed  shortly  afterward,  was  a  fierce  protest  of  the  Jews  against 
the  imperial  taxation  and  the  yoke  of  Rome.  It  was  suppressed  in 

®  P'1  lime  till  the  commence¬ 

ment  of  Chiists  public  mi Qistry,  Jerusalem  and  the  surroimdiiur 
country  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  a  constant  source  of  anxietv 
to  the  Rumiu  procurators,  and  held  down  with  difflcultv  bv  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  legions  wliich  garrisoned  them. 

A  I  that  was  best  and  worst  in  the  Jewisli  cliaracter  and  liistorv 
eomhmeil  to  render  tlie  Roman  yoke  iiitolerahlv  gallinir  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  1  he  pecii  lar  position  of  Jerusalem— a  soil  of  Mecca  to  the 

Je^ous  !‘i'^-made  Syria  tiie  most  dat.: 

gerous  of  all  the  Roman  provinces.  To  that  city  enormous  ciowds 

or  pit, glims  of  the  most  slifi-neckeci  and  fanatical  of  all  races 
Hocked  tliree  times  at  least  iiuwery  year,  hrinirinff  with  (hem  f.lTarl 
ings  and  tribute  for  llie  tejiiple  and  its  guardians,  on  a  scale  wiiieii 
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must  have  made  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem  formidable  even  to  the 
world’s  master,  by  their  mere  command  of  weallh.  i  -o 

But  this  would  be  the  least  of  the  causes  of  anxiety  to  the  Ko- 
man  jrovernor,  as  he  spent  year  after  year  face  to  face  with  these 

teirible  leaders  of  a  terrible  people.  •  i  i  or. 

These  hi^-h  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  indeed  quite  an¬ 
other  kind  of  adversaries  from  the  leaders,  secular  or  religious,  of 
any  of  those  conqueied  countries  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to 
treat  with  contemptuous  toleration.  They  still  represented  living 
traditions  of  the  glory  and  sanctity  of  their  nation,  and  of  ocrusa- 
lem  and  exercised  still  a  power  over  that  nation  which  the  most 
resolute  and  ruthless  of  Reman  procurators  aia  not  care  wantonly 

At^he  same  time  the  yoke  of  high  priest  and  smibe  and  Pharisee 
was  even  heavier  on  the  necks  of  their  own  people  than  that  of  the 
Roman.  They  had  built  up  a  huge  superstructure  of  traditions 
and  ceremonies  iciind  the  law’  of  Moses,  which  they 
neople  as  more  sacred  and  binding  Inan  the  law  itseli.  im 
superstructure  rvas  their  special  charge.  This  rras,  accoif.ing  to 
them  the  ercat  Dational  inheritance,  the  most  valuably poiaon  of 
tile  covenant  rvhich  God  had  made  rr  ith  their  fathers.  To  them  as 
leaders  of  their  nation-a  select,  priestly,  and  learned  caste— this 
precious  inheritance  had  been  committed.  Outside  that  caste,  the 
dim  multitude,  “the  people  which  knoweth  not  the  law,  ^^r© 
clecnised  while  they  obeved,  accursed  as  soon  as  they  showed  any 
sin^n  of  disobedience.  Such  being  the  state  of  Judea,  it  v.-ould  not 
•  be  easy  to  name  in  all  history  a  less  hopeful  place  for  the  reform- 
in  f  mission  of  a  young  carpenter,  a  stranger  from  a  aespiscd  prov¬ 
ince  one  entirely  outside  the  ruling  caste,  though  of  the  royal  race, 
and  who  had  uo  position  whatever  in  any  rablunical  school. 

In  Galilee  the  surroundings  were  slightly 
more  promising.  Herod  Antipas,  the  weakest  of  that  ty  iant  fam- 
dv  L^Tdircer  of  his  brother’s  wife,  the  fawner  on  Cresar.  tne 
soendihrift  oppressor  of  the  people  of  his  tetraichy,  still  ruled  in 
imnre  over  th^lountrv,  but  with  Roman  garrisons  m  the  cities  and 
"gholds  Face  to  face  with  him,  and  exerc.stng 
'in  immrio  throuo-liout  Galilee  were  the  same  pnesdy  caste,  though 
.  far  ids  formidable  to  the  civil  power  and  to  the  People  han  m  the 
southern  province.  Along  the  western  coast  of  of  -a.  lee, 

the  chief  ^c^ue  of  our  Lord  s  northern  mimstiy ,  hty  a  net  ^ 
towns  densely  inhabited,  and  containing  a  large  admixture  of  Gen- 
tde  traders.  This  infusion  of  foreign  biood,  the  want  of  an\  -uca 
relitrious  centre  as  Jerusalem,  and_  the  contempt  ^ 

southern  Jews  regarded  their  provincial  brethren  of  Gahlee,  had 

no  doubt  loosened  to  some  extpt  the  yoke  ”5: 

scribes  and  lawyers  in  that  province.  Bat  even  heie  then  trach- 
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tionary  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people  was  very  yreat  and 
the  consequences  of  defying  their  authority  as  penal,  though  the 
penalty  might  be  neither  so  swift  or  so  certain  as  in  Jerusalcun  it¬ 
self.  ^  Such  was  the  society  into  which  Christ  came. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  case  in  the  modern  world,  hut 
perhaps  the  nearest  exists  in  a  portion  of  our  own  empire.  The 
condition  of  parts  of  India  in  our  day  resembles  in  some  resoects 
that  of  Palestine  in  the  year  a.d.  30.  In  the  i^Iahratta  country, 
princes,  net  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  the  descendants  of  forei^>^n 
courtiers  (like  the  Idumean  Herods),  are  leigning.  British  resi¬ 
dents  at  their  courts,  hated  and  feared,  but  prkdically  all-pr)werfiil 
as  Roman  procurators,  answer  to  the  officers  and  garrisons  of  Rome 
m  Palestine.  The  people  are  in  bondage  to  a  priestly  caste  scarce¬ 
ly  less  heavy  than  that  which  weighed  on  the  Judean  and  Galilean 
peasantry.  If  the  Mahrattas  were  Mohammedans,  and  Mecca  were 
situate  in  the  territory  of  Scindiah  or  Ilolkar  ;  if  the  influence  of 
^"elve  centuries  of  Chrisliau  training  could  be  wiped  out  of  the 
ianglish  character,  and  the  stubborn  and  fierce  nature  of  the  Jew 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Mahratta  ;  a  village  reformer  amongst 
them,  w  hose  preaching  outraged  the  Brahmins,  threatened  The 
nynasties,  and  disturbed  the  English  residents,  would  start  under 
somew^hat  similar  conditions  to  those  which  surrounded  Christ 
when  he  commenced  his  ministry. 

In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  the  time  seemed  propitious  The 
mind  and  heart  o^f  the  nation  was  full  of  the  expectation  of  a  com- 
ing  Mes^siah  a  King  wflio  should  break  every  yoke  from  off  the 
necks  of  his  people,  and  should  rule  over  the  nations,  silting  on  the 
Ihione  of  David.  The  intensity  of  this  expectation  had';  in  the 
opening  days  of  his  ministiy,  drawn  crowds  into  the  wilderness  be- 

of  f Judea  and  Galilee,  at  the  summons 

of  a  preacher  who  had  caught  up  the  last  cadence  of  the  snno-  of 
their  last  great  prophet,  and  was  proclaiming  that  both  the  dnliver- 
ance  and  the  kingdom  wfliich  they  w^ere  lookino-  for  were  at  hand 
In  those  crowds  who  tiocked  to  iLr  John  tl>e  th^^e “ 

doubtless  some  even  amongst  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  man^' 
amongst  the  poor  Jewush  and  Galilean  peasantry,  who  felt  thalt 

HemdTnV?  them  than  that  of  Rome  or  of 

Herod  Anlipas.  But  the  record  of  the  next  three  years  sliowcs  tco 

a  kin^iom  ^^^^olly  unprepared  for  any  other  than 

holy  city^  ^  oild,  and  a  temporal  throne  to  be  set  up  in  the 

And  so,  fTom  the  first,  Christ  had  to  contend  not  only  a-ainst 
the  whole  of  the  established  powders  of  Palestine  but  ‘U'uinst  Die 
highest  aspirations  of  the  best  of  his  coanhymeV.  ihe^ 
Messianic  hopes  in  fact,  proved  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  his 
path.  Those  who  entertained  them  most  vividly  had  tlie  greatest 
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difficulty  in  acceplinc:  the  carpenter’s  son  as  tlie  promised  Deliv¬ 
erer.  A  few  davs  only  before  tl)e  end  be  had  sorrowfully  to  warn 
the  most  intimate  and  loving*  of  his  companions  and  disciples,  “  Ye 

know  not  what  spiiit  ye  are  of.” 

We  must  endeavor  to  keep  these  external  conditions  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  life  of  a  Galilean  peasant  in  the  reigns  of  Augus¬ 
tus  and  Tiberius  Caesar  in  our  minds,  if  we  really  wish  honestly  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  work  done  by  one  of  them  in  those 
three  short  years*  or  the  character  of  the  doer  of  it. 


PART  II. — THE  TESTS  OF  :HAXI.INESS. 

“  Obvius  in  palatio  Julius  Atticus  speculator,  cruentnm  glndium  ostentnns,  oc- 
cisum  a  se  Otliouem,  exclamavit  ;  et  Galba,  *  Ccmmilito.’ it  quit,  ‘quis  J^ssit . 
iiisi<^ui  aiiimo  acl  coerceudani  niilitaren^licentiani.  niiuantibus  intrepiuus,  acl\er- 
sus  blandientes  incorruptns.” — 'L'acit.  Hist.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xxxv. 

One  other  precaution  w'e  must  take  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry, 
and  that  is,  to  settle  for  ourselves,  without  diverging  into  useless 
metaphysics,  what  we  mean  by  “  manliness,  manfulness,  courage  ” 
My  fiiends  of  the  Christian  Guild  seemed  to  assume  that  these 
words  all  have  the  same  meaning,  and  denote  the  same  qualities. 
Now,  is  this  so?  I  think  not,  if  we  take  the  cemmon  use  of  the 
words.  “Manliness  and  manfulness”  are  synonymous,  but  they 
embrace  more  than  we  ordinarily  mean  by  the  void  couiage  , 
for  instance,  tenderness,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others.  They  in¬ 
clude  that  courage  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  manliness,  but  is,  in 
fact,  only  its  lowest  or  rudest  form.  Indeed,  we  must  adrnit  that 
it  is  not  exclusively  a  human  quality  at  all,  but  one  wdiich  we 
share  wllh  other  animals,  and  which  some  of  them-  for  instance, 
the  bulldog  and  weasel— exhibit  with  a  certainty  and  a  thorough¬ 
ness  w’hich  is  very  rare  amongst  mankind.^ 

In  wdiat,  then,  does  courage,  in  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
consist?  First,  in  persistency,  or  the  determination  to  have  one  s 
own  w^ay,  coupleo  with  contempt  for  sa.iety  and  ease,  and  leadi- 
ness  to  risk  pain  or  death  in  getting  one  s  own  way.  Tnis  is,  let 
us  readily  admit,  a  valuable,  even  a  noble  quality,  but  an  animal 
quality  rather  than  a  liimmii  or  manly  one,  and  obviously  not  that 
quality  of  wdiicli  tlie  promoters  of  the  Christian  Guild  weie  m 
search.  For  I  fear  w^e  canuot  deny  that  this  Idnd  of  courage  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  w'itli  those  savage  or  briital  nabits  of  vii)* 
lence  which  the  Guild  was  specially  designed  to  put  dowm  and  root 
out  amongst  our  people.  What  they  desired  to  cultivate  Avas  ob¬ 
viously  not  animal  ])ut  manly  courage  ;  and  the  fact  tnat  we  are 
driven  to  use  these  epithets  “  animal”  and  “  manly  to  make  our 
meaning  clear,  shows,  I  think,  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  this 
distinction  and  keeping  it  ivell  in  mind. 
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We  should  note,  also,  that  the  tests  of  the  Guild  vTere,  with  one 
exception,  not  reail\  adapted  as  tests  even  of  aniuial  courage  much 
Jess  ot  manlines^  For  they  proposed  that  the  possession  of  the 
Ko^al  Humane  Societ^’^’s  medal  or  the  bailee  of  excellence  in  ath¬ 
letic  games  should  be  the  qualification  for  the  first  members.  Xow 
the  possession  of  llic  medal  does  amount  to  prima  facie  evidence 
not  only  of  animal  coinage  but  of  manliness  ;  for  U  can  only  be 
won  by  an  act  involving  not  only  persistency  and  contempt  of 
pain  and  danger,  but  self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another.  But 
proficiency  in  athletic  games  has  no  such  meaning,  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  test  even  of  animal  com  age,  but  only  of  muscular 
po^ver  and  ph^^sical  training.  Even  in  those  games  which,  to  some 
extent,  ao  afford  a  lest  of  the  persistency,  and  contempt  for  dis¬ 
comfort  or  pain  wliich  constitute  animal  courage— such  as  row- 
mg,  boxing,  and  wrestling— it  is  of  necessity  a  most  unsatisfactory 
one.  or  in.'^tauce,  ]Selson  as  courageous  an  Englishman  as  ever 
lived,  who  attacked  a  Polar  bear  with  a  handspike  when  he  w^as  a 
boy  of  fouiteen  and  told  his  captain,  when  lie  wars  scolded  for  it. 
that  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Fear-with  liis  slight  frame  and  ^veak 
^ns  itution,  could  never  have  won  a  boat  race  and  in  a  match 
would  have  been  hopelessly  astern  of  any  one  of  the  crew^  of  his 
own  barge  ;  and  the  highest  courage  which  ever  animated  a  human 

'If  himself  un- 

boxer^’  minutes  against  a  trained  wrestler  or 

^  thing  if  kept  in  its  place,  but  it  has  crine 

to  be  very  much  over-praised  and  over-valued  amnno-c;t  as  I  thin’' 
toese  proposals  of  the  Christiau  Guild,  for  the  aUafnm^t  of  Ihei; 
most  atimii able  and  needful  aim,  tend  to  show  clearly  enoutrli  if 
p  oof  were  needed.  AVe  may  say,  then,  I  think,  tviiLu">bt 
tj.at  Us  promoters  were  not  on  the  right  scent  or  likely  to  get  what 
they  were  in  search  of  by  the  methods  they  proposed  to  ufo.  For 
a  ei  gellmg  their  society  of  athletes  it  miiglit  quire  possibly  turn 

Wntt'i"  f  fl>^ficient  in  r?al  manliner  ^ 

oi  li  keeping  this  conclusion  well  in  mind  we  need 

not  at  all  depreciale  athleticism,  whicli  has  in  it  much  tiiat  is  iiso- 
il  to  society,  and  is  indeed  admirable  enough  in  its  own  wiV 

to  bf foiiml  in  n  „  «  f  "’»>‘''“ess  is  as  likely 

to  De  tound  in  a  weak  as  in  a  strong  hotly.  Other  lliiiio-s  hein.r 

thaTamanT^l^r^’’■V^l"’^'  ’  ^‘‘'onkU.csitate  h.  do  stf) 

nnfh  V  kitT'i'y named  and  developed  body  will  be  more 

1  “1“  M  i'  '‘*ke  this  caution  with 

us,  that  a  gieat  athlete  may  be  a  brute  or  a  coward  while  a  truly 
manly  man  can  be  neither.  am,  wane  a  iiuiy 

Having-  got  thus  far,  and  satisfied  ourselves  what  Ls  not  of  Uio 
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essence  of  manliness,  thougli  often  assumed  to  be  so  (as  by  the  pro- 
molersof  the  Christian  Guild),  let  us  see  if  rve  cannot  get  on  another 
stCD  and  ascertain  what  is  of  that  essence.  And  heie  it  maj  be 
useful  to  take  a  few  well-known  instances  of  courageous  ueeds  and 
examine  them  ;  because  if  we  can  And  out  any  common  quality  m 
them  we  shall  have  lighted  on  something  wdiich  is  of  the  essence 
nf  or  inseparable  from,  that  manliness  ^vhicli  includes  courage 

that  manliness  of  which  we  ate  in  search.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

I  will  take  two  or  three  at  hazard  from  a  book  in  r\mch  they 
abound,  and  which  was  a  great  favorite  here  some  years  ago,  as  I 
hope  it  is  still— 1  mean  Napier’s  ‘  Peninsular  A\ar.  At  the  end 
of  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  after  speaking  of  the  officers  Napier 
a-oes  on  “  Who  shall  describe  the  springing  valor  ot  that  Portu¬ 
guese  u-renadier  who  was  killed  the  foremost  man  at  ^anta  Jiaiia  . 
Sr  the'martial  fury  of  that  desperate  riflenian  who,  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  win,  thrust  himself  beneath  the  chained  sword-blades,  and 
ihen  suffered  the  enemy  to  dash  his  head  in  pieces  with  the  ends 
of  their  muskets?”  Akain.  at  the  Coa,  “  a  north  of  Ireland  man 
named  Stewart,  but  jocularly  called  the  I>oj , 
vouth,  nineteen,  and  of  his  gigantic  stature  and  ^ 

I'om-ht  bravely  and  displayed  great  intelligence  beyond  t-ejiver 
rvas'^one  of  the  last  men  who  came  down  to  the  bridge  but  lie 
would  not  pa«.  Turnimr  round  he  regarded  the  French  VMlh  a 
i'rimlook,  knd  spoke  aloSd  as  follows:  ‘  So  th's  is  the  enel  oi^ 
brao-.  This  i.s  our  first  battle,  and  we  retreat !  ihe  boy  bmrwrt 

wilf  not  live  to  hear  that  said. ’  Then  stiidmg  plf.-yaet 

min-lit  he  fell  furiously  on  the  nearest  enemies  with  the  ba\onet^ 
relhsed  ihe  quarter  they  seetned  desirous  of  granting,  and  died 

in  the  midst  of  tbem.”  ,  a 

StOl  more  touebimr.  more  noble,  more  heroic,  was  the  death 
of  Sero-eant  Eobert  McQtiade.  During  McLeod  s  rush  this  man, 
also  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  saw  two  men  level  their_  muskets 
on  rests  against  a  high  gap  in  a  bank,  a^mitmg  he  uprise 
enemy.  The  present  Adjutant-general  Brown  then  a  lad  m  six¬ 
teen  "attempted  to  ascend  at  the  fatal  spot.  AIcQuade,  himself  only 
twenty-four  years  of  ago,  pulled  bjm  back  saying,  m  a  ca^m^^^ 
elded  tone  ‘  Aron  ate  too  voiing,  sir,  to  be  killed,  _  and  then  ofier^ 
in-  his  own  person  to  the  fire,  fell  dead,  pierced  with  both  balls 
Aiid,  speaking  of  the  British  soldier  generally,  ho  f 

ace  “  \Vhat  they  were  their  successors  now  are.  Vi  itness  the 
w-re'ek  of  the  Birkenhead,  where  four  hundred  men,  at  the  call  of 
Pieh  heroic  officers.  Captains  Wright  and  Girardot,  calmly  and 
without  a  murmur  accepted  death  in  a  horrible  form  .la  be^  J 
endanger  the  women  and  children  salved  in  the  boms-,^ 
of  the  wrorld  furnish  no  parallel  to  this  self-devotion.  Let  us  aaa 
t  IhLe  ?wo  very  recent  examples,  of  which  wo  have  all  been  read- 
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in^  in  the  last  few  months  :  the  poor  colliers  who  worked  dav  and 
night  at  Pont-\'-pridd,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  rescue 
their  buried  comrades  ;  and  the  gambler  in  St.  Louis  who  went 
straight  from  the  gaming-table  into  the  tire,  to  ihe  rescue  of  women 
and  children,  and  died  of  the  hurts  after  his  third  return  from  the 
flames. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  several  cases,  w^e  find  in  each  that  reso¬ 
lution  in  The  actors  to  have  their  way,  contempt  for  ease,  and  read¬ 
iness  to  risk  pain  or  death,  wdiich  we  noted  as  the  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  animal  courage,  w^hich  Ave  share  Avith  the  bulldog 
and  Av easel. 

So  far  all  of  them  are  alike.  Can  w^e  get  any  farther  ?  Is  ot 
much,  if  w'e  take  the  case  of  the  rifleman  w'iio  thrust  his  head  un¬ 
der  the  swmrd-blades  and  allow^ed  his  brains  to  be  knocked  out 
sooner  than  drawMt  back,  or  that  of  “the  boy  Stewnirt.”  These 
are  intense  assertions  of  individual  will  and  foVce — avowals  of  the 
rough  hard-handed  man  that  he  has  that  in  hiniAvhich  enables  him 
to  defy  pain  and  danger  and  death— this  and  little  or  nothing 
more  ;  and  no  doubt  a  very  valuable  and  admirable  thing  as  it 
stands. 

But  we  feel,  I  think,  at  once,  that  there  25  something  more  in  the 
act  of  Sergeant  McQuade,  and  of  the  miners  in  Pont-y-Pridd— 
something  higher  and  more  admirable.  And  it  is  not  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree,  of  more  or  less,  in  the  quality  of  animal  courage. 
The  rifleman  and  “  the  boy  Stewart  ”  were  each  of  them  persistent 
to  death,  and  no  man  can  be  more.  The  acts  were,  then,  equally 
courageous,  so  far  as  persistency  and  scorn  of  danger  and  death  are 
concerned.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  difference,  for  that 
which  touches  us  more  deeply  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  McQuade 
than  in  that  of  “  the  boy  Stewart,”  and  can  only  find  it  in  the  mo¬ 
tive.  At  least  it  seems  to  me  that  the  worth  of  the  last  lies  mainly 
in  the  sublimity  of  self-assertion,  of  the  other  in  the  sublimity  of 
self-sacrifice. 

And  thi^s  holds  good  again  in  the  case  of  the  Birkenhead. 
Captain  Wright  gave  the  wmrd  for  the  men  to  fall  in  on  deck 
by  companies,  knowdng  that  the  sea  below  them  w^as  full  of 
sharks,  and  that  the  ship  could  not  possibly  float  till  the  boats 
came  back ;  and  the  men  fell  in,  knowdng  this  also,  and 
stood  at  attention  without  uttering  a  w’^ord,  till  she  heeled  over  and 
went  down  under  them.  And  Isapier,  wdth  all  his  delight  in  phys¬ 
ical  force  and  prowess,  and  his  intense  appreciation  o'f  the  quali¬ 
fies  which  shine  most  brightly  in  the  fiery  action  of  battle,  gives 
the  palm  to  these  when  he  wuites,  “  The  records  of  the  AvorliTfur- 
nish  no  parallel  to  this  self-devotion.”  He  wnis  no  mean  pidge  in 
such  a  case  ;  and,  if  he  is  right,  as  I  think  he  is,  do  avo’  noP  get 
another  side-light  on  our  inquiry,  and  find  that  the  highest  temper 
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of  physical  courage  is  not  to  be  found  or  perfected  in  action,  but 
in  repose?  All  ph^^^ical  effort  relieves  the  strain,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  persist  unto  death,  under  the  stimulus  and  excitement  of 
the  shock  of  battle,  or  of  violent  exertion  of  any  kind,  than  wlien 
the  effort  has  to  be  made  with  grounded  aims.  In  ether  woids, 
rnav  we  not  say  that,  in  the  face  of  danger,  self-restraint  is  alter  all 
the"hio:hest  form  of  self-ussertion,  and  a  chaiacteristic  of  manliness 
as  distinguished  from  courage  ? 

But  we  have  only  been  looking  hitherto  at  one  small  side  of  a 
great  subject,  at  the  cournge  which  is  tested  in  times  of  terror,  on 
the  battle-flekl,  in  the  sinking  ship,  the  poisoned  mine,  the  blazing 
house.  {Such  testing  times  come  to  few.  and  to  these  net  often  in 
their  lives.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daily  life  ot  every  one  of  us 
teems  with  occasions  which  will  tiy  the  temper  of  our  courage  as 
seaichingly,  thoUixli  not  as  teiribly,  as  bnttlc  field  or  fire  or  wreck. 
For  we  are  born  into  a  stale  of  war  ;  with  falsehood  and  disease 
and  wrong  and  misery,  in  ti  thousand  forms,  lying  all  around  us, 
and  the  voice  within  calling  on  us  to  take  our  stand  as  men  in  the 
eternal  battle  a2:aiust  these. 

And  in  this  life-long  fight,  to  be  waged  liy  every  one  of  us  single- 
handed  against  a  host  of  foes,  the  last  requisite  fora  good  fight, 
the  last  proof  and  test  of  cur  courage  and  manfulness,  must  be  loy¬ 
alty  to  truth— -the  most  rare  and  difficult  of  all  human  qualities. 
For  such  loyalty,  as  it  grows  in  peificticn,  asks  ever  more  and 
more  of  us,  and  sets  before  us  a  standard  of  manliness  always  lis- 
ing  higher  and  higher. 

And  this  is  the  great  lesson  which  we  shall  learn  from  Lhnsl  s 
life,  the  more  earnestly  and  faithfully  we  study  it.  “  For  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Iriilh.”  To  bear  this  witness  against  avowed  and  open 
enemies  is  comparatively  easy.  But  to  bear  it  against  those  we 
love,  against  those  whose  judgment  and  opinions  we  lespect,  in  de¬ 
fence  or  furtherance  of  that  which  approves  itself  as  true  to  our 
owu  inmost  conscience,  this  is  the  last  and  abiding  lest  of  coinage 
and  of  manliness.  How  natural,  nay,  how  irievilidile  it  is,  that  ve 
should  fall  into  the  habit  of  appreciating  and  judging  things  mamly 
by  the  standards  in  common  use  amongst  those  we  respect  and 
love.  But  these  very  standards  are  apt  to  break  down  wuh  us 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  some  question  v  hirh  takes  us 
ever  so  little  out  of  ourselves  and  our  usual  moods.  At  such  limes  we 
are  driven  to  admit  in  our  hearts  that  vre,  and  those  we  lespeetancl 
love,  have  been  looking  at  and  judging  things,  not  truthfully,  and 
therefoie  not  couraseously  and  manfully,  hot  conAcnlicmall} . 
And  then  comes  one  of  the  most  searching  of  all  Ifials  cf  courage 
and  manliness,  when  .a  man  or  wom^an  is  called  to  stand  by  whai 
approves  itself  to  their  consciences  as  true,  and  to  protest  for  it 
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thro  iTh  evil  report  aad  goo  1  report,  against  all  discouragement  and 
opposiUon  from  those  they  love  or  respect.  The  sense" of  antago¬ 
nism  in  stead  of  rest,  of  distrust  and  alienation  instead  of  approval 
anl  sympathy,  which  such  times  bring,  is  a  test  which  tries  the 
very  heart  and  reins,  and  it  is  one  which  meets  us  at  all  ages,  and 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  Emerson’s  hero  is  the  man  who,  “  taking 
both  reputation  and  life  in  his  hand,  will  with  perfect  urbanity 
dare  the  gibbet  and  the  m  )b,  by  the  absolute  truth  of  his  speech 
and  rectitude  of  his  behavior.”  And,  even  in  our  peaceful  and 
prosperous  England,  absolute  truth  of  speech  and  rcctiliidc  of 
behavior  will  not  fail  to  bring  their  fiery  trials,  if  also  in  the  end 
their  exceeding  great  rewards. 

We  may  note,  too,  that  in  testing  manliness  as  distinguished  from 
courage,  we  shall  have  to  reckou  sooner  or  later  with  the  idea  of 
duty.  Nelson’s  column  stands  in  the  most  conspicuous  site  in  all 
Lon  Ion,  an  I  stands  there  with  all  men’s  approval,  not  because  of 
his  daring  courage.  Lord  Peterborough  in  a  former  generation. 
Lord  Dund^mald  in  the  one  which  succeeded,  were  at  least  as  em¬ 
inent  for  reckless  and  successful  daring.  But  it  is  because  the 
idea  of  devotion  to  duty  is  inseparably  connected  with  Nelson’s 
name  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  he  has  been  lifted  high 
above  all  his  compeers  in  England’s  capital. 

In  the  throes  of  one  of  the  terrible  revolutions  of  the  wmrst  days 
of  imperial  Rome — when  probably  the  cruellest  mob  and  most 
licentious  soldiery  of  all  time  were  raging  round  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  aad  the  chances  of  an  hour  would  decide  whether  Galba 
or  Odio  should  rule  the  world,  the  alternative  being  a  violent 
death— an  officer  of  the  guard,  one  Julius  Atticus,  rushed  into 
Galba’s  presence  with  a  bloody  sword,  boasting  that  he  Iiad  slain 
his  rival,  Otho.  ‘‘My  conira  le,  by  whose  order?”  was  bis  only 
greeting  fioin  the  old  Pagan  chief.  And  the  story  has  come  down 
through  eighteen  centuries,  in  the  terse,  strong  sentences  of  the 
great  liistorian  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  a  test  for  all  times. 

Comrade,  who  ordered  thee  ?  whose  will  art  thou  doing?  It  is 
the  question  which  has  to  be  asked  of  every  figliling  man,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  great  battle-field  he  comes  to  the  front,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  m  inliness  of  soldier,  statesman,  parson,  of  every  strong 
man  and  suffering  woman. 


Three  roo.s  1)0^  up  Dominion  :  knowledge,  will. 

Th  *se  two  are  stroncr ;  but  stronger  still  the  third. 

Obedience  :  ’ti-^  the  great  tap-root.^whirh  still, 

Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirreii. 

Though  storm  and  tempest  spend  their  utmost  skill.” 

I  think  that  the  more  thoroughly  we  sift  and  search  out  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  more  surely  we  shall  come  to  this  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Tenacity  of  will,  or  wilful  ness,  lies  at  the  root  of 
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all  courage,  but  ccurage  can  only  rise  into  Iruc  mauliness  when 
the  will  is  surrendered  ;  and  Ihe  mere  absolute  the  surrender  of  - 
the  will  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  temper  of  our  courage  and  the 
strength  of  our  manliness. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,” 

our  laureate  has  pleaded,  in  the  moment  of  his  highest  inspiration, 

“  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine.” 

And  that  strong  Son  of  God  to  whom  this  cry  has  gone  up  in  our 
dav,  and  in  all  days,  has  left  us  the  secret  of  his  strength  in  the 
words,  “lam  conic  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father  and  your  Father/’ 


PAHT  III. — ^CHETST’s  boyhood. 

”  So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man  ; 

When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  I  can.” — Emerson. 

0:sE  great  difficulty  meets  the  student  of  our  Lord’s  life  and 
character  from  whatever  side,  and  with  whatever  purpose,  he  may 
approach  it.  The  whole  authentic  record  of  that  life,  up  to  the 
lime  of  his  baptism,  when  he  was  already  thirty  years  old,  is  com¬ 
prised  in  half  a  dozen  sentences.  All  that  we  know  is  the  story  of 
his  \isil  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  lost  in  the 
crush  of  the  2:reat  feast,  and  his  parents  turned  back  to  look  for 
him  :  “  Audit  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they  found  him 
in  the  temple,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  doctors,  both  bearing  them 
and  asking  them  eiiiestions.  And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished 
at  his  understanding  and  answers.  And  when  they  saw  him  they 
were  amazed,  and  his  mother  said  unto  him.  Son,  "why  hast  thou 
so  dealt  with  us?  Behold,  thy  father  and  1  have  sought  thee  sor¬ 
rowing.  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  Is  it  that  ye  sought  me? 
Wist  "ye  not  that  I  m.ust  be  about  my  Father’s  business  ?  And 
they  imderstcod  not  this  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them.  And 
he  went  down  to  Nazareth  and  was  subject  unto  them. 

The  silence  of  the  evangelists  as  to  all  other  details  of  his  youth 
and  earlv  manhood,  except  this  one  short  incident,  which  belongs 
rather  to  his  public  than  to  his  private  life,  is  intended  no  doubt  to 
fix  our  attention  on  the  former,  as  that  which  most  concerns  us. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for  those  w’ho  w^ill  follow^  as  best 
they  may,  Chiist’s  steps  and  teaching,  setting  before  themselves 
that  highest  outcome  and  aim  of  it  all,  “be  ye  perfect  as  your 
Fat  her  In  heaven  is  perfect,”  not  to  turn  often  in  thought  to  those 
eajly  years  of  his  in  which  the  weapons  must  have  been  forged, 
and  the  character  formed  and  maimed,  for  the  mighty  war.  . 
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And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  such  seekers,  this  short  temple 
story  is  in  many  ways  batliiug,  even  discouraging'.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  at^  first  sight,  wilful  indeed,  possibly  courageous,  but  not 
rnanly,  in  a  boy  of  twelve  staying  behind  his  parents  in  a  strange 
city  without  their  knowledge  or  consent  ;  something  thoughtless, 
almost  ungracious,  in  the  words  of  reply  to  Mary’s  “  thy  father  and 
I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.”  ”  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ? 
wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?”  (or  ”  in 
my  Father’s  courts,”  as  the  words  are  more  truly  translated). 

The  clue  to  this  apparent  divergence  from  the  perfect  manly  life 
is  given  with  rare  insight  and  beauty  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  great 
picture.  A  t  any  rate  the  face  and  attitude  of  the  boy  there  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  make  clear  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  recorded 
incident,  and  to  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  those  eighteen  years  of. 
preppation  which  yet  remained  before  he  should  be  ready  for  his 
public  work.  The  real  meaning  and  scope  of  that  work,  in  all  its 
terrible  majesty  and  suffering  and  grandeur,  have  just  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  boy  s  mind.  The  first  sight  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
taie  temple  has  stirred  new  and  strange  thoughts  witliin  him. 
The  replies  of  the  doctors  to  his  eager  questionings  have  lighted 
up  the  consciousness  which  must  have  been  dimly  working  in  him 
alieady,  that  he  was  not  altogether  like  those  around  him — the 
children  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  play,  the  parents  at 
whose  knees  he  had  been  brought  up. 

Many  of  us  must  have  seen,  all  must  have  read  of,  instances  of  a 
call  to  their  spirits  being  clearly  recognized  by  very  youno*  children 
and  coloring  and  moulding  their  whole  after  lives.  We  can  scarcely 
say  how  early  this  awakening  of  a  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  of 
wmat  he  is  meant  to  do,  has  come  to  this  or  that  young  child,  but 
no  one  will  question  that  it  does  so  come  in  many  instances  Ion®’ 
before  the  age  of  tw^elve.  And  so  I  think  w^e  may  safely  assume 
that  wdien  Christ  came  up  for  the  first  time  to  the  feast  which  com- 
memoiated  the  great  deliverance  of  his  nation,  the  boy  wms already 
conscious  of  a  voice  within,  calling  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
wmrk  to  which  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  in  like  manner  called,  in 
their  turn,  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  and  Elijah,  and  Judas 
JMaccabaeus,  and  all  that  grand  roll  of  patriot  prophets,  and  kin^^s 
and  warrioi^,  with  whose  names  and  doings  he  would  be  already 
lamiliar.  Amidst  all  the  pomp  of  the  great  festival  he  found  the 
chosen  people  w'eiglied  down  by  a  sterner  and  more  degradiu<T^ 
^ndage  than  had  befallen  them  in  all  their  long  annals.  And  aU 
that  he  heard  and  saw  in  the  holy  city,  amongst  the  crowds  of 
worshippers,  and  the  rabbis  teaching  in  the  temple  courts— the 
first  view  of  the  holy  hill  of  Sion,  the  joy  of  the  w^hole  earth  -the 
strange  contrast  of^  the  eager  traffic,  the  gross  Mammon-worship, 

e  huge  slaughtering  of  beasts  wdth  all  the  lirutal  accompaniments. 
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with  that  universal  longinir  and  expectation  in  those  multitudes 
for  the  Messiah,  who  shorild  lead  and  work  out  liie  final  deliver¬ 
ance  and  triumph  of  the  people  of  God  in  that  generation — must 
liave  stirred  uew  eiuestionings  within  him,  questionings  whether 
that  voice  which  he  had  been  already  hearing  in  his  own  heart 
was  not  onl}^  a  call,  such  as  might  come  to  any  Hebrew  boy,  but 
the  call— wdietber  amongst  all  that  vast  assembl}"  he  was  not  the 
one  upon  whom  the  supreme  task  must  be  laid,  who  must  be  the 
deliverer  of  this  people,  so  certainly  and  eagerly  looked  for. 

To  the  young  spirit  before  w’hose  inward  eye  such  a  vision  is 
opening  all  human  lies  would  shrink  back,  and  be  for  the  inf>ment 
forgotten.  And,  when  recalled  suddenly  by  the  v/('rds  of  his 
mother,  the  half-conscious,  dreamy  answer,  “  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  courts, 
about  his  business  loses  all  its  apparent  wdlfulness  and  abrupt¬ 
ness. 

And  so,  full  of  this  new  question  and  great  wonder,  he  went 
home  to  the  village  in  Galilee  with  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to 
them  ;  and  the  curtain  falls  for  os  on  his  boyhood  and  youth  and 
early  manhood.  But  as  nothing  but  what  is  most  important,  and 
necessary  for  imderstandiiig  all  of  his  life  which  we  need  for  our 
own  growth  into  Ids  likeness,  is  told  in  these  simple  gospel  narra¬ 
tives,  it  would  seem  that  Ibis  vivid  light  is  thrown  on  that  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  because  it  was  the  crisis  in  our  Lord's  early  life 
%v]!icli  bears  most  directly  on  his  wwk  for  our  race.  If  so.  w^e 
must,  I  think,  allow  that  the  question,  once  fairly  presented  to  the 
boy’s  mind,  would  never  again  have  left  it.  Day  by  day  it  w’ould 
have  been  coming  back  with  increasing  insistency,  gathering 
power  and  weight.  And  as  he  submitted  it  day  by  day  to  the  God 
whom  prophet  and  Psalmist  had  taught  ever}'  child  of  the  nation 
%o  look  upon  as  “  about  his  path  and  about  his  bed,  and  knowing 
4-very  thought  of  his  heart,”  the  consciousness  must  have  gained 
etrength  and  power.  As  the  habit  of  self-surrender  and  simple 
obedience  to  the  voice  within  grew  more  perfect,  and  more  a  part 
of  his  very  being,  the  call  must  have  sounded  more  and  more 
clearly. 

And,  as  he  was  in  all  things  tempted  like  as  wc  are,  again  and 
again  must  his  human  nature  have  shrunk  back  and  tried  every 
w  ay  of  escape  from  this  task,  the  call  to  wdiich  was  haunting  him  ; 
wdiile  every  succeeding  month  and  year  of  life  must  have  disclosed 
lo  liim  more  and  more  of  its  peril  and  its  hopelessness,  as  well  as 
of  its  majesty. 

We  have,  then,  to  picture  to  ourselves  this  struggle  and  disci¬ 
pline  going  on  for  eighteen  years — the  call  sounding  continually  in 
Ills  ears,  and  the  boy,  the  youth,’  the  strongman,  each  in  turn  soli- 
Ciud  by  the  special  wamptalions  of  his  age,  and  rising  clear  above 
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them  through  the  strength  of  perfect  obedience,  the  strength  which 
comes  from  the  daily  fulfilment  of  daily  duties— that  “  strengih  in 
the  Lord  ”  which  St.  Paul  holds  up  to  us  as  possible  for  every 
human  being.  Think  orer  this  long  probation,  and  satisfy  youi- 
selves  whether  it  is  easy,  whether  it  is  possible  to  foim  any  higher 
ideal  of  perfect  inaniiness. 

And  without  any  morbid  curiosity,  and  I  think  with  profit,  wo 
may  follow  out  the  thoughts  which  this  long  period  of  quiet  sug¬ 
gests.  We  know  from  the  evangelists  only  this,  that  he  remained 
in  obscurity  in  a  retired  village  of  Galilee,  and  subject  to  his  re¬ 
puted  father  and  mother.  That  he  also  remained  in  great  seclu¬ 
sion  while  living  the  simple  peasant  life  of  Nazareth  we  may  infer 
from  the  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  auger  and  alarm,  of  Ids  own 
family,  when,  after  his  baptism,  he  began  his  public  career  amongst 
them.  Awd  yet,  on  that  day,  when  he  rose  to  speak  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  was  one  which  commended  itself  in 
the  first  instance  to  his  family  and  neighbors.  The  eyes  of  all 
present  were  at  once  fixed  on  him  as  on  one  who  might  be  expected 
to  stand  in  the  scribe’s  place,  from  whom  they  might  learn  some¬ 
thing,  a  man  who  had  a  right  to  speak. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  lived  in 
their  midst  from  childhood  to  full  manhood  without  attracting  the 
attention,  and  stirring  many  questionings  in  the  minds,  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  The  stories  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  by 
Christ  as  a  child  and  boy  may  be  wholly  disregarded  ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  such  a  life  as  his,  though  lived  in  the  utmost  p.«3sible 
seclusion,  must  have  impressed  every  one  with  wiiom  he  came  in 
contact,  from  the  scribe  who  taught  Ihe  Scriptures  in  Nazareth  to 
the  children  wrho  sat  by  his  side  to  learn,  or  met  him  by  chance  in 
the  vineyards  or  on  the  hill-sides.  That  he  was  diligent  in  using 
such  means  for  study  as  were  within  his  reach,  if  it  needed  proof, 
would  appear  from  his  perfect  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry.  And  the  mys¬ 
terious  story  of  the  crisis  immediately  following  his  baptism,  in 
which  he  wrestled,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  tempter  and 
betrayer  of  mankind,  indicates  to  us  the  nature  of  the  daily  battle 
which  he  mast  liave  been  waging,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  or  at 
any  rate  ever  since  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  No  one  can  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  the  trial  came  on  him  for  the  first  lime 
after  the  great  prophet  to  whom  all  the  nation  were  fiocking  had 
owned  him  as  the  coming  Christ.  That  recognition  removed,  in¬ 
deed,  the  last  doubt  from  his  mind,  and  gave  him  the  signal  for 
which  he  had  been  patiently  waiting,  that  the  time  was  come  and 
he  must  set  forth  from  his  retirement.  But  the  assurance  that  the 
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call  would  come  at  some  time  must  have  been  growing  on  him  in 
all  those  years,  and  so  when  it  does  come  he  is  perfectly  prepared. 

In  his  first  public  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazaietii  we 
find  him  at  once  announcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  which  all 
around  him  w'ere  cherishing.  He  proclaims,  without  any  preface 
or  hesilatiun,  wilh  the  most  perfect  direclness  and  confidence,  the 
full  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  lieaven.  “  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  He  takes  for  the  text  of  his  first 
discourse  the  ])assage  in  Isaiah  :  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliv¬ 
erance  to  the  captive,  the  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,"”  and  proceeds  to  expound  how^  ”  this  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  cars.”  And  within  the  next  few"  days  he  delivers 
his  Sei^mon  on  the  Mount,  of  wiiich  we  have  the  full  record,  and 
in  wiiich  w^e  find  the  meaning,  and  character,  and  principles  of 
the  kingdom  laid  down  once  and  for  all.  Mark,  that  there  is  no 
hesitation,  no  ambiguity,  no  jloubt  as  to  w"ho  he  is,  or  w  hat 
message  he  has  to  deliver.  ”  I  have  not  come  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  the  law  which  m.}^  Father  and  your  Father  has  given  you, 
and  which  you  have  misunderstood.  This  wiiich  I  am  now^  un¬ 
folding  to  you  is  the  meaning  of  that  law",  this  is  the  w  ill  of  my 
Father  wiio  is  in  heaven.” 

Thus  he  springs  at  once,  as  it  were,  full -armed  into  the  areiia  ; 
and  it  is  this  thorough  mastery  of  his  ow"n  meaning  and  position 
from  the  first— this  thorough  insight  into  w"hat  he  has  to  do,  and 
the  means  by  wiiich  it  is  to  be  done — upon  which  w"e  should  fix 
our  thoughts  if  we  w^ant  to  understand,  or  to  get  any  notion  at 
all  of;  what  must  have  been  the  training  of  those  eighteen  yeais. 

How  had  this  perfect  insight  and  confidence  been  reached? 
“  This  young  peasant,  preaching  from  a  boat  or  on  a  idll-side, 
sweeps  aside  at  once  the  traditions  of  our  most  learned  doctors, 
telling  us  that  this,  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  been  taught,  is( 
not  what  the  God  of  Israel  intended  in  these  commandments  of ' 
his  ;  but  that  ho,  this  young  man,  can  tell  us  what  God  did  really 
intend.  He  assumes  to  speak  to  us  as  one  having  authority.  Who 
gave  him  this  authority"  ?”  These,  we  know",  are  the  kind  of  ques¬ 
tionings  with  w’hich  Christ  w"as  met  at  once,  and  over  and  over 
again.  And  they  are  most  natural  and  necessary  questionings, 
and  must  have  occurred  to  himself  again  and  again,  and  been  an¬ 
swered  by  him  to  himself,  before  he  could  have  stood  up  to  pro¬ 
claim  wiih  the  tone  of  absolute  authority  his  good  new"s  to  the 
village  congregations  in  Galilee,  or  the  crowds  on  the  Mount,  or 
by  the  lake. 

Who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  We  can  only  reverentially,  and 
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at  a  distance,  picture  to  ourselves  the  discipline  and  strugs^les  by 
which  the  answer  was  reached,  whicli  enabled  him  logo  oiit  with¬ 
out  the  slig)itest  faltering  or  misgiving,  and  deliver  his  full  and 
astounding  message,  the  moment  the  sign  came  that  the  time  had 
come,  and  that  it  was  indeed  he  to  whom  the  task  was  intrusted. 

But  the  lines  of  that  discipline,  which  in  a  measure  is  also  the 
discipline  of  every  one  of  us,  are  clearly  enough  indicated  for  us 
in  the  stoiy  of  the  temptation. 

In  every  subtle  form  this  question  must  have  been  meeting  the 
maturing  Christ  day  after  day.  Art  thou  indeed  the  Son  of  God 
who  is  said  to  be  coming  to  redeem  this  enslaved  and  degraded 
people,  and  with  and  beside  them  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ? 
Even  if  these  prophets  have  not  been  dreaming  and  doting,  art  not 
thou  at  least  dreaming  and  doting?  At  any  rate  if  that  is  your 
claim  put  it  to  some  test.  Satisfy  yourself,  and  show  us,  Avliih^ 
satisfying  yourself,  some  proof  of  your  title  which  we,  too,  can 
recognize.  Here  are  all  these  material,  visible  things  which,  if 
your  claim  be  true,  must  be  subject  to  you.  Show  us  your  power 
over  some  of  them — the  meanest  if  you  will,  the  common  food 
which  keeps  men  alive.  There  are  spiritual  invisible  forces  too, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  God,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  under  the  control  of  liis  Son — give  us  some  sign  that  you 
can  guide  or  govern  the  least  of  them.  Why  pause  or  delay  ?  Is 
the  burden  growing  lighter  on  this  people  ?  Is  the  Roman  getting 
year  by  year  less  insolent,  the  publican  less  fraudulent  and  exsict- 
ing,  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  less  godless,  the  people,  your  own 
kin  amongst  them,  less  degraded  and  less  brutal  ?  You  are  a  grown 
man,  with  the  full  powers  of  a  man  at  any  rate.  AYhy  arc  you 
idling  here  when  your  Father’s  work  (if  God  be  your  Father) ‘lies 
broadcast  on  every  side,  and  no  man  standing  forth  to  “  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,”  as  our  old  seers  used  to  rave  ? 

I  hope  I  may”  have. been  able  to  indicate  to  you,  however  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  line  of  thought  which  will  enable  each  of  you  for  your¬ 
selves  to  follow  out  and  realize,  more  or  less,  the  power  and  'man¬ 
liness  of  the  character  of  Christ  implied  in  this  patient  waitino-  in 
obscurity  and  doubt  through  the  years  when  most  men  are  at^fiill 
stretch— -waiting  for  the  call  which  shall  convince  him  that  the 
voice  within  has  not  been  a  lying  voice— and  meantime  making 

nimself  all  that  God  meant  him  to  be,  wdthout  haste  and  wdthout 
misgiving. 

In  the  lime  of  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life  this  is  the  true 
touchstone.  Haste  and  distrust  are  the  sure  signs  of  w”eakness.  if 
not  of  cow’^ardice.  Just  in  so  far  as  Ihey  prevail  in  an}”  life,  even  in 
the  most  heroic,  the  man  fails,  and  his  work  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  In  Christ’s  life  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  such  w'eakness  or  cow^ardice.  From  all  that  we 
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are  told,  and  from  all  we  can  infer,  he  made  no  haste,  and  gave 
way  to  no  doubt,  waiting  for  God's  mind,  and  patiently  preparing 
himself  for  whatever  his  work  might  be.  And  so  his  work  from 
the  first  was  perfect,  and  through  his  whole  public  life  he  never 
falleied  or  wavered,  never  had  to  withdraw  or  modih^  a  word  once 
spoken,  zind  thus  he  stands,  and  will  stand  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  true  model  of  the  courage  and  manliness  of  boyhood  and  youth 
and  early  manhood. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  public  life  of  Christ,  there  is  one  point 
wdiicli  has  been  raised,  and  ripon  which  peihaps  a  few  words 
should  be  said,  althougli  it  does  not  directly  bear  upon  our  in¬ 
quiry.  I  refer  to  the  superualmal  povv^er  which  all  Christians 
hold  to  have  dw^elt  in  him,  and  to  have  been  freely  exercised  within 
certain  limits  during  his  public  career.  Was  he  always  conscious 
of  it?  And  if  so,  did  he  exercise  it  before  his  call  and  baptism? 
Here  we  get  not  the  slightest  direct  help  frem  the  gospel  narratives, 
and  (as  has  been  already  said)  no  rdiance  wdiatever  can  be  placed 
on  the  apocryphal  stories  of  Lis  boyhood.  We  are  thereffue  left 
to  our  own  judgment  and  reason,  and  there  must  always  be  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  conclusions  at  which  one  man  and  another  will 
arrive,  however  honestly  cacli  may  search  for  the  truth. 

To  me,  however,  one  cr  two  matters  setm  to  be  clear  enough. 
The  first  is,  that  he  had  only  the  same  means  as  the  rest  of  us  of 
becommg  conscious  cf  his  relalioneliip  to  God.  For,  if  this  were  not 
so,  he  is  Jio  example  for  us,  he  was  not  “  tempted  like  as  we  are.’’ 
How  the  great  difference  between  one  man  and  another  depends 
upon  how  these  means  arc  used  ;  and.  so  far  as  they  are  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  we  gain  mastery  over  our¬ 
selves  and  our  surroundings.  “  As  the  woild  was  plastic  and  fluid 
in  the  hands  of  God,  so  it  is  ever  to  so  much  of  his  altril.utes  as 
^ve  bring  to  it,’'  may  be  a  startling  saying  of  Mr.  Emerson’s,  but 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  our  expeiience  and  reason,  if  we 
only  consult  them  honestly.  Let  us  take  the  most  obvious  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ibis  law.  Look  at  the  relations  of  man  to  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  One  of  us  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  friends  of  beasts 
and  birds,  while  another  excites  their  dread  and  hale,  so  that 
even  dogs  will  scarcely  come  near  him.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
l)ack  to  the  traditions  of  the  hermits  in  the  Thebaid,  cr  St. 
Francis  of  Assi.si,  for  instances  of  the  foimer  class.  We  all  know 
the  story  of  Oowper  and  his  three  hares  ficm  his  exquisite  letters 
and  poem,  and  most  of  you  must  have  reael  cr  heard  of  the  terms  on 
which  Waterton  lived  with  the  huds  and  beasts  in  his  Yorksbire 
home,  and  of  Tlioreau,  unable  to  get  lid  of  wild  squirrels  and 
birds  who  would  come  and  live  with  him,  or  from  a  boat  taking 
up  fish,  which  lay  quetly  in  his  hand  till  he  chose  to  put  them 
back  again  into  the  stream.  But  I  suppose  there  is  kearcely  one 
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of  U3  who  lias  not  himself  seen  such  instances  acain  and  a^-ain 
persons  of  whom  the  old  words  seemed  liicndiv  Iriie.  “  Al  de- 
struction  and  famine  Ihou  slialt  lan.irh  ;  neitlier  shalt  Ihou  Iie  afraid 
of  the  beasts  of  the  eariii.  For  ihou  shalt  be  in  Jea<rne  wiib  the 
wUluhS.”  l>caslsof  the  field  shall  bo  at  peace 

I  remember  myself  scv'eral  such  ;  a  bov  who  was  friends  even 
with  rats,  stoats,  and  snakes,  and  generally  had  one  or  other  of 

ii!?  ‘“8  ^ckels  ;  a  groom  upon  whose  shoulders  the  pi-eons 
Ubed  to  settle,  and  nestle  against  liis  cheeks,  whenever  Jie^vent 
out  into  the  Stable.yard  or  field.  Is  there  anV  reasonable  Uv  of 
aecountmg  for  this  ?  Only  one.  I  think,  which  is.  ihore  who 
have  this  power  over  and  attraction  for  animals  have  always  felt 
toward  them  and  treated  them  as  their  Maker  mtended-haie  ul 
conscious  y,  perhaps  but  still  faithfully^  followed  God’s  mind  in 
their  dealings  with  1,  s  creatures,  and  so  have  stood  in  true  lela 

with  them'“  ’  field  a"  peace 

In  the  same  way  the  stones  of  the  field  are  in  lea-nie  with  the 
geo  ogist,  the  trees  and  flowers  with  the  botanist.  thfcomp'.J-m 
parts  of  earth  and  air  with  the  chemist,  just  in  so  far  as  each  con 
scions  y  or  unconsciously,  follows  God’s  method  with  the, u_o°ch 
pait  of  Ills  creation  yielding  up  its  secrets  and  its  treasures  to  the 
open  mind  of  the  humble  and  patient  who  is  also  at  boiinm  it 
ways  the  most  courageous,  learner. 

And  what  is  true  of  each  of  us  beyond  all  question— what  everv 
man  who  wanes  with  open  eyes  aucl  open  heart  know's  to  be  true 
of  himself-must  be  true  also  of  Christ.  Ami  so  ihotndi  we  ,  .  5 
rejeet  the  stories  of  the  clay  birds,  which  he  modelled'^as  a  child^ 
taking  wuQg  and  bursting  into  song  round  him  (as  on  a  par  with 
S.  liancis  s  address  to  his  sisters  the  swallows  at  Alvia  or  the 
fn.- w  ‘'’e.^farehes  of  Venice,  who  thereupon  kept  silence  from 
/nf' 1  tto'J  songs  till  his  sermon  w’asfinished)  we  cannot 

P'''(Poi'lion  as  Christ  was  more  perfectly  iii  svmnathv 
with  God  s  creation  than  any  mediaival  saint,  or  modern  uatuf'dist^ 
or  man  of  science,  he  had  more  power  than  they  with  a  I  ere  e  l 

SB; 

rtfbisiance  to  Jie  will  Christ  came  to  teach  and  to  do 

”1''- P'‘rt  of  ci-Miion. 

must  have  been  growing  stronger  from  day  to  day  and  lie  ^t  the 
same  time,  more  and  more  conscious  of  posSglhcnh 
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use  on  any  impulse  of  curiosity  or  self-will,  but  only  as  the  voice 
within  prompted.  And  it  seems  the  must  convincing  testimony 
to  bis  perfect  sonsliip,  manifested  in  perfect  obedience,  that  he 
should  never  have  tested  his  poAvers  during  those  thirty  years  as 
he  did  at  once  and  with  perfect  confidence  as  soon  as  the  call 
came.  Had  he  done  so  his  ministry  must  have  commenced  sooner  ; 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  method  was  matured  by  which  he^  w^as 
to  reconstruct,  and  lift  into  a  new^  atmosphere  and  on  to  a  higher 
plane,  the  faith  and  life  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  whole  world. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  works  which  he  did  and 
the  words  he  spoke  at  thirty— w^hich  at  once  threw  all  Galilee  and 
Judea  into  a  ferment  of  hope  and  joy  and  doubt  and  anger— should 
have  passed  unnoticed  had  they  been  wrought  and  spoken  when 
he  was  Uventy.  Here,  as  in  all  else,  he  waited  for  God’s  mind; 
and  so,  when  the  time  for  action  came,  woiked  with  the  power  of 
God.  And  this  waiting  and  preparation  must  have  been  the  su¬ 
preme  trial  of  his  faith.  T.he  holding  this  position  must  have 
been  in  those  early  years  the  holding  of  the  very  centre  of  the 
citadel  of  man's  soul  (as  Bunyan  so  quaintly  terms^  it),  against 
wiiich  the  assaults  of  the  tempter  must  have  been  delivered  again 
and  aijain  wdiile  the  garrison  was  in  training  for  the  victorious 
march  out  into  the  open  field  of  the  great  world,  carrying  forth  the 
standard  which  shall  never  go  back. 

And  while  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  Christ  wielded  a  do¬ 
minion  over  all  created  things,  as  w^ell  as  overman,  which  no  other 
human  being  has  ever  approached,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  goingquite 
beyond  what  can  be  proved,  or  even  fairly  assumed,  to  speak  of 
bis  miracles  as  supernatural,  in  the  sense  that  no  man  has  ever 
done,  or  can  ever  do,  the  like.  The  evidence'  is  surely  all  the 
other  way,  and  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  if  wx  could  only  have 
lived  up  to  the  standard  which  we  acknowledge  in  our  inmost 
hearts  to  he  the  true  one— could  only  have  obeyed  every  motion 
and  warning  of  tbe  voice  of  God  speaking  in  our  hearts  froni  the 
day  when  we  first  became  conscious  of  and  could  hear  it— if,  in 
other  words,  our  wills  had  from  the  first  beeri  disciplined,  like  the 
•will  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of  God — 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we,  too,  should  have  gained  the 
power  and  the  courage  to  show  signs,  or,  if  you  please,  to  work 
miracles,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  worked  them. 

PART  IT. — -THE  CALL  OP  CHRIST. 

“  Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God  !*  come  forth,  great  cause,  to  away  us  ! 

King  and  leader,  appear  !  thy  soldiers  sorrowing  seek  thee.  —A.  Clough. 

At  last  the  good  news  for  which  they  had  been  longing  comes 
to  the  expecting  nation.  A  voice  is  heard  in  the  lonely  tracts  be- 
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yond  Jordan— tlie  route  along  which  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
from  Galilee  passed  so  often,  to  and  from  tile  feasts  at  Jeru¬ 
salem— proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 
The  news  is  soon  carried  to  the  capilal,  and  from  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  the 
people  go  out  to  hear  it  ;  and,  when  they  have  heard  it 
are  baptized  in  crowds,  eagerly  claiming,  each  for  himself,  a  place 
in^  this  kingdom.  It  gathers  strength  till  it  moves  rulers  and 
piiests,  council  and  banhedrim,  as  well  as  the  people  who  know 
not  the  law  ;  and  presently  priests  and  Levites  are  sent  out  from 
Jerusalem  to  test  messenger  and  message,  and  ask,  “Who  art 
^  ^  ^  ^  a  1^  i  n^  d  0 nr  is  this  thou  art  proclaiming  without  our 

sanction  ?  It  spreads  northward  also,  and  the  despised  Galileans 
from  lake  shore  and  half  pagan  cities  flock  down  to  hear  it  for 
themselves,  and  the  'simplest  and  bravest  souls  amongst  them, 
such  as  Anrlrew  and  Simon  Peter,  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
preacher.  From  the  highways  and  lake  cities  it  pierces  the  Gali¬ 
lean  valleys,  and  comes  to  the  ears  of  Jesus,  in  the  carpenter’s 
cottage  at  Nazareth. 

He,  too,  is  moved  by  the  call,  and  starts  for  the  Jordan,  filled 
we  may  be  sure,  with  the  hope  that  the  lime  for  action  has  come 
at  last,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  again  about  to  send  deliverance  to 
his  people.  May  we  not  also  fairly  conjecture  that,  on  his  way  to 
Bethabara,  to  claim  his  place  in  the  national  confession  and  up¬ 
rising,  he  must  have  had  moments  of  rejoicing  that  the  chief  part 
in  the  great  drama  seemed  likely  after  all  to"be  laid  on  another  ? 
As  a  lule,  the  more  thoroughly  disciplined  and  fit  a  man  may  be 
for  any  really  great  work,  the  more  conscious  will  he  be  of  his 
own  unfitness  for  it,  the  more  distrustful  of  himself,  the  more  anx¬ 
ious  not  to  thrust  himself  forward.  It  is  only  the  zeal  of  the  half-in¬ 
structed  when  the  hour  of  a  great  deliverance  has  come  at  last — 
of  those  who  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  goal,  but  have 
never  known  or  counted  the  perils  of  the  path  which  leads  to  it— 
which  is  ready  with  the  prompt  response,  “  Yes — we  can  drink  of 
the  cup  ;  we  can  be  baptized  with  the  baptism.” 

But  in  Christ,  after  the  discipline  of  those  long  waiting  vears, 
there  was  no  ambition,  no  self-delusion.  He  had  measured  the 
way,  and  counted  the  cost,  of  lifting  his  own  people  and  the 
world  out  of  bondage  to  visible  things  and  false  gods,  and  brino*- 
ing  them  to^  the  only  Father  of  their  spirits,  into  the  true  kinS. 
dom  of  their  God.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  Avell  enouifh 
aware  how  infinitely  more  fit  for  the  task  he  himself  was  than  any 
01  his  own  bictliren  in  the  flesh,  with  whom  he  was  livin'’’  day  by 
day,  m*  of  the  men  of  Nazareth  with  whom  he  had  been  bromrht 
up.  But  he  knew  also  that  the  same  voice  which  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  to  him,  tlie  same  wisdom  which  had  been  training  him,  must 
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have  been  speaking  to  and  training  other  humble  and  brave  souls, 
v'iieicver  theie  were  open  hearts  anci  eais,  in  the  whole  Jewisti 
nation.  As  (he  humblest  and  most  guileless  of  men,  he  could  not 
have  assumed  that  no  other  Isiaeiile  laid  been  able  to  lender  that 
perfect  obedience  of  which  he  w’as  himself  conscious.  And  so  he 
may  well  have  hurried  to  the  Jordan  in  the  hope  of  finding  theie, 
in  this  prophet  of  the  wilderness,  ^  Him  wdio  should  come,  the 
Messiah,  the  great  deliverer— and  of  enlisting  under  his  banner, 
and  lendering  him  true  and  loyal  service,  in  the  belief  that,  after 
all  he  himself  might  only  be  intended  to  aid  and  hold  up  the  hands 
of ’a  greater  than  himself.  For  wm  must  remember  tliat  Christ 
could'not  have  heard  before  he  came  to  Bethabara  that  John  haa 
disclaimed  the  great  title.  It  was  not  till  the  very  day  before  his 
own  arrival  that  the  Baptist  had  told  the  (^m.slioneis  fiom  Jerusa- 

lem,  “  I  am  net  lie.”  j 

But  if  any  such  thought  had  crossed  his  mind,  or  hope  fillea 

his  heart,  on  the  'svay  to  the  Baptist,  it  was  soon  dispelled,  ana  he, 
left  again  in  his  own  loneliness,  now  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
face  to  face  with  the  task,  before  which  even  the  Son  of  Hod, 
anpointed  to  it  before  the  wmrld  wuis,  might  av ell  quail,  as  it  con¬ 
fiscated  him  in  his  frail  human  body.  For  John  lecomiizes  him, 
singles  him  out  at  once,  proclaims  to  the  bystanders,  ‘  This  is  he  . 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !  This  is  he  wdio  shall  baptize  with  the 
fire  of  God’s  own  Spirit.  Here  is  the  deliverer  whotn  all  our 
prophets  have  foietolcl,”  And  by  a  mysterious  ouHvard  sigii,  as 
well  as  by  the  witness  in  his  owm  heart  and  conscience,  ChJist  is  at 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  Baptist’s  words— that  it  is  indeed 
he  himself  and  no  other,  and  that  his  time  has  surely  come. 

That  he  now  thoroughly  realized  the  fact  for  the  first  lime,  and 
•was  startled  and  severely  tried  by  the  confirmation  of  wdiat  he  must 
have  felt  for  years  to  be  probable,  is  not  only  wdiat  we  should  loo 
for  from  our  own  experiences,  hut  seems  the  tiue 
the  gospel  narratives.  For,  although  as  soon  as  the  tuH  truth 

breaks  upon  him  he  accepts  the  mission  and  wo^  it 

calling  him,  and  speaks  with  authority  to  the  Baptist,  Suiter  it 
to  be  so  now%”  yet  the  immediate  effect  of  the  call  is 
aw^ay  into  the  wilderness,  there  m  the  deepest  solitude  to  think 
ove/ once  again,  and  for  the  last  time  to  wrestle  with  and  master, 
die  tremendous  disclosure.  And  the  story  of  the  temptation  which 
immediately  follows— so  full  of  mystery  and  dithculty  in 
wavs— is  invaluable  for  the  light  which  it  casts,  not  only  on  tins 
crisis  of  his  life,  but  before  and  after— on  the  history  of  the 
world’s  redemption,  and  the  method  by  which  that  redemption  is 
to  be  accomplished,  the  part  w’hicb  each  individual  man  and  wom¬ 
an  is  called  to  play  in  it.  ^  .  -  _ 

For  Chidsl’s  w^bole  life  on  earth  was  the  assertion  and  example 
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of  tnie  manliness— the  setting  forth  in  living  act  and  word  what 
man  is  meant  to  be,  and  how  he  should  carry  himself  ii'ktliis  world 
of  God’s— one  long  campaign,  in  which  “the  temptation”  stands 
out  as  the  first  great  bat  tie  and  victory.  The  story  has  depths  in 
it  which  we  can  never  fathom,  but  also  clear,  shai[)  lessons  which 
lie  who  runs  may  read,  and  no  man  can  master  too  thoroughly. 
We  must  follow  him  reverently  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  flics 
from  the  cjow’ds  who  are  pressing  to  the  Baptist,  and  who  to-mcr- 
row  will  be  thronging  around  him,  if  he  goes  back  amongst  thorn, 
after  Avhat  the  Baptist  has  said  about  him  to-day. 

Day  after  day  in  the  wilderness  the  struggle  goes  on  in  his  heart. 
He  is  faint  from  insuflicient  food  in  those  solitudes,  and  with 
bodily  w-eakness  the  doubts  grow  in  strength  and  persistence,  and 
the  tempter  is  always  at  his  side,  soliciting  him  to  end  them  once 
for  all,  by  one  act  of  self-assertion.  All  those  questionings  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  origin  and  mission  wiiich  we  have  pictured  to 
ourselves  as  haunting  him  ever  since  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
are  now,  as  it  w''ere,  focussed.  There  are  mocking  voices  wdiisper- 
ing  again  as  of  old,  but  more  scornfully  and  keenly,  in  his  ear, 
“  Are  you  really  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  so  long  looked  for? 
What  more  proof  have  you  to  go  upon  than  you  have'had  for  these 
p^ny  years,  during  wdiich  you  have  been  living  as  a  poor  peasant 
in  a  Gablean  village?  The  word  of  this  wdld  man  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ?  He  is  your  owm  cousin,  and  a  pow^erful  preacher,  no  doul)t, 
but  a  'wayward,  w'ilful  man,  ciad  and  fed  like  a  madman,  who  has 
been  nursing  mad  fancies  from  his  boyhood,  aw’ay  from  the  holy 
city,  the  centre  of  national  life  and  learning.  This  sign  of  a  de¬ 
scending  dove,  and  a  voice  wdiich  no  one  has  heard  but  yourself? 
Such  signs  come  to  many,  are  never  weanling  wdien  men  are 
ready  to  deceive  themselves,  and  each  man’s  fancy  gives  them 
a  different  meaning.  But  the  w-ords,  and  the  sign,  and  the  voice, 
you  say,  only  meet  a  conviction  wudeh  has  been  growdng  these 
thirty  years  in  your  own  heart  and  conscience?  Well,  then,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  others,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  put  this  con¬ 
viction  to  the  proof,  here,  at  once,  and  make  sure  yourself,  before 
you  go  forth  and  deceive  poor  men,  your  brethren,  to  their  ruin. 
You  are  famishing  here  in  the  wdlderness.  This,  at  least,  cannot 
be  wdiat  God  intends  for  his  Son,  who  is  to  redeem  the  world. 
Exercise  some  control  over  the  meanest  part  of  your  Father’s  king¬ 
dom.  Command  these  stones  to  become  bread,  and  see  w^hether 
they  will  obey  you.  Cast  yourself  dowui  from  this  height.  If 
you  are  what  yon  think,  your  Father’s  angels  wall  bear  you  up. 
Then,  after  they  have  borne  you  up,  you  may  go  on  with  some 
reasonable  assurance  that  your  claim  is  not  a  mere  delusion,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  leading  these  poor  men  wiiom  you  call  your 
brethren  to  misery  and  destruction.” 
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And  when  neither  long  fasting  and  weakness,  or  i  aUual  doubt, 
distrust,  impatience,  or  the  most  sul)tle  suggestions  ot  lUe  tempter 
can  move  his  simple  trust  in  his  Father  or  vriing  from  him  one  act 
of  self-assertion,  the  enem.y  changes  front  and  the  assault  comes 
frem  another  cjuaiter.  “  You  may  be  light,”  the  voices  seem  nov\' 
to  be  saving;  ”  vou  mav  not  be  deceived,  or  dreaming,  when  vou 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  sent  to  redeem  this  fair  world,  which 
is  now  spread  out  before  you  in  all  its  glory.  That  may  be  your  or¬ 
igin,  and  that  your  wmik.  But,  living  as  you  have  done  till  now  in 
a  remote  corner  of  a  despised  province,  you  have  no  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  methods  or  powers  which  sway  men,  and  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  these  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  glory  of  which 
you  are  beholding.  These  methods  and  powers  have  been  in  use 
in  your  Father’s  world,  if  it  be  his,  ever  since  man  has  known 
good  from  evil.  You  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  you  may  use 
and  control  these  methods  and  powers  as  you  please.  By  their  aid 
you  may  possibly  ‘  see  of  the  travail  of  your  soul  and  be  satisfied 
without  them  you  will  redeem  nothing  but  perhaps  a  man  here 
and  there— whhout  them  you  will  postpone  instead  of  hastening 
the  coming  of  your  Father’s  kingdom,  to  the  sorrow  and  ruin  of 
many  generations,  and  w'ill  die  a  foiled  and  lonely  man,  crushed 
by  the  very  forces  you  have  refused  to  use  for  your  Father's  ser¬ 
vice.  If  they  were  wholly  evil,  wdiolly  unfit  for  the  fulfilment  of 
any  purpose  of  his,  would  he  have  left  them  in  command  of  his 
world  till  this  day  ?  It  is  only  through  them  that  the  world  can  he 
subdued.  Your  time  is  short,  and  you  have  already  wasted  much 
of  it,  standing  shivering  on  the  brink,  and  letting  the  years  slip  by 
in  that  cottage  at  iNazareth.  The  wisest  of  your  ancestors  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  used  them,  and  spread  his  kingdom  from  the 
river  to  the  Great  Sea.  Why  should  you  reject  them  V” 

This,  very  roughly  and  inadequately  stated,  is  some  shadow  of 
the  utmost  part  or  skirt,  as  it  were,  ol  the  trial-crisis,  lasting  forty 
days,  through  which  Christ  passed  from  his  private  to  his  public 
career.  For  forty  days  the  struggle  lasted  before  he  could  finally 
realize  and  accept  his  mission  with  all  that  it  implied.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  has  fairly  mastered  and  beaten  down  every  doubt 
as  to  his  call,  every  tempting  suggestion  to  assert  himself,  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  use  any  aid  in  establishing  his  Father’s  kingdom  which  does 
not  clearly  bear  his  Father’s  stamp  and  seal  on  the  face  of  it.  In  the 
strength  of  this  victory  he  returns  from  the  desert,  to  take  up  the 
burden  which  has  been  laid  on  him,  and  to  set  up  God  s  kingdom 
ia  the  world  by  the  methods  which  he  lias  learned  of  God  himself 
— and  by  no  other. 

Thus  in  following  the  life  of  Christ  up  to  this  point,  so  far  as 
w'e  hav-e  any  materials,  we  have  found  its  main  characteristic  to 
be  patience— a  resolute  waiting  on  God’s  mind.  I  have  asked  you 
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to  test,  in  every  way  3'ou  can,  whetlier  this  kind  of  patience  does 
not  consiitute  the  highest  ideal  we  can  form  of  human  conduct,  is 
not  in  fact  the  noblest  type  of  true  manliness.  Pursue  the  same 
method  as  to  this  isolated  section  of  that  life,  the  temptation, 
which  I  readily  admit  has  much  in  it  that  we  (‘annot  understand. 
But  take  the  story  simply  as  you  find  it  (which  is  the  only  honest 
method,  unless  you  pass  it  by  altogether,  which  would  be  cowardly) 
and  see  whether  you  can  detect  any  weakness,  any  flaw  in  the 
perfect  manliness  of  Christ  under  the  strain  of  which  it  speaks — 
whether  he  does  not  here  also  realize  for  us  the  most  perfect  type 
of  manliness  in  limes  of  solitary  and  critical  trial.  Spare  no  pains, 
suppress  no  doubt,  only  be  honest  with  the  story,  and  with  your 
own  consciences. 

There  is  scarcely  any  life  of  first-rate  importance  to  the  world  in 
which  we  do  not  find  a  crisis  corresponding  to  this,  but  the  nearest 
parallel  must  be  sought  amongst  those  men,  the  greatest  of  their  kind, 
who  have  founded  or  recast  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
Of  these  (if  we  except  the  greatest  of  all,  Moses^ ^Mohammed  is  the 
only  one  of  whose  call  we  know  enough  to  speak,  ^yhaleve^  we  may 
think  of  him  and  the  religion  he  founded,  we  shall  all  probably  admit 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  a  man  of  the  rarest  courage.  In  his  case  too 
it  is  only  at  the  end  of  long  and  solitary  vigils  in  the  desert  that  the 
vision  comes  which  seals  him  for  his  work.  The  silver  roll  is  un¬ 
folded  before  his  eyes,  and  he  who  holds  it  bids  him  read  therein 
the  decrees  of  God,  and  tells  him,  “  Tiiou  art  the  x)rophet  of  God, 
and  I  his  angel.  ” 

lie  is  unmanned  by  the  vision,  and  flies  trembling  to  his  wife, 
whose  brave  and  loving  counsel,  and  those  of  his  friends  and  first 
disciples,  scarcely  keep  hirn  from  despair  and  suicide. 

I  would  not  press  the  parallel  further  than  to  remark  that  Christ 
came  out  of  the  temptation  with  no  human  aid,  having  trod  the 
wiue-press  alone,  serene  and  resolute  from  that  moment  for  the 
work  to  which  God  had  called  him. 

it  remains  to  follow  his  life  in  action,  and  to  scrutinize  its  special 
characteristics  there.  And  again  I  would  ask  ^mu  to  sift  every 
step  thoroughly  for  yourselves,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear  the 
supreme  crucial  test  from  first  to  la.3t.  Apply  that  test,  therefore, 
wiihout  scruple  or  limitation  in  respect  of  this  special  quality  of 
manliness,  from  which  we  started  on  our  inquiry.  I  have  admit¬ 
ted,  and  admit  again,  frankly  and  at  cuce,  that  if  the  life  will  not 
stand  the  test  throughout,  in  every  separate  action  and  detail,  the 
Christian  hypothesis  breaks  down.  For  we  may  make  allowances 
for  the  noblest  and  bravest  men,  for  ]\lo3e3,  and  Elijah  and  St. 
Paul,  for  Socrates  and  Luther  and  iMohammed,  and  every  other 
great  prophet,  but  we  can  make  none  for  the  perfect  Son  of  man 
and  Son  of  God.  His  life  must  stand  the  test  under  all  circum- 
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stances,  and  at  every  moment,  or  the  ground  breaks  llirough  under 
our  feet,  and  God  has  not  revealed  himself  in  man  to  men,  or  re¬ 
deemed  the  world  by  the  methods  in  which  Chi  istendom  has  be¬ 
lieved  for  nineteen  hundred  years. 

PAUT  Y. — Christ’s  ministry,  act  i. 

“  This  peiTect  man,  by  merit  called  ray  son, 

To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men.” 

Milton,  Paradise  Eegained^  Book  I. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  follow  in  outline  the 
events  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  as  a  consecutive  narrative.  If  I  do 
so  without  calling  your  attention  to  the  endless  difficulties  and 
questions  which  have  been  fairly  raised  as  to  the  occurrence  and 
sequence  of  many  of  those  events,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to 
ignore  them  myself,  or  to  lead  you  away  from  the  examination  of 
them.  In  our  time,  which  is,  perhaps,  before  all  things  an  age  of 
criticism,  much  has  been  done  toward  the  creation  of  a  science 
of  history,  and  therefore  of  a  science  of  religion,  which  is  the 
highest  part  of  history.  We  have  discovered,  or  at  any  rate  have 
done  much  to  perfect,  the  use  of  new  and  searching  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  have  applied,  and  are  applying,  these  to  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge  and  human  life. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  or  indeed  to  be  wished,  that  the  new 
criticism  should  pause  before  that  history,  or  the  books  containing 
it,  which  our  forefathers  held  too  sacred  to  be  looked  upon  or 
treated  as  ordinary  history.  It  has  not  paused,  and,  while  respect¬ 
ing  our  fathers’  resmrent  feeling  for  the  books  which  have  done  so 
much  for  our  nation  and  for  the  world,  we  may  lejoice  that  it 
has  not  ;  and  that  friend  and  foe  in  this  generation  have  been  alike 
busy  in  turning  all  the  light  which  recent  research  has  placed 
within  their  reach  upon  the  stor^^  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  and  the 
gospel  narratives  in  which  it  is  contained. 

YVe  English  vrere  in  danger  of  idolatry  in  this  matter — of  putting 
the  Book  in  the  place  of  Him  of  whom  it  testifies~and  it  is  well 
for  us  that  we  have  been  shaken,  however  roughly,  out  of  a  habit 
which  fostered  unreality  in  the  very  centre  of  our  lives.  We  were 
inclined  to  claim  for  Christ’s  religion,  and  for  its  evidences,  im¬ 
munities  which  neither  he  nor  his  apostles  ever  claimed.  That 
position  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  best  representatives  of  every 
school  of  religious  thought  amongst  us  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 
now  challenge  the  freest  inquiry,  and  lend  their  own  aid  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  on.  And  amongst  the  hist,  and  not  least  formidable,  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  met  Christian  writers  has  been  that  of  harmon¬ 
izing  the  writings  of  the  four  evangelists  so  as  to  make  the  seveial 
liairalive^i  lit  into  one  contlnuoiis  whole. 
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Whether  it  is  possible  lluit  lliis  can  ever  be  done  completely,  in 
the  absence  of  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  ■which  lh(‘re  i no 
reason  to  loolc  for.  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  At  any  lale  it  lias 
not  been  accom[)lished  liitherlo.  Jhit  the  irencriil  oatliae  comes 
out  clearly  enough,  and  this  i;  all  wo  need  in  order  to  pursue  our 
own  particular  inquiry  satisfactorily. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,  we  sliall 
find  ourselves  at  once  met  by  questions  of  detail  as  to  our  Lord’s 
return  from  the  wilderness  after  his  temptation.  Wiielher  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scene  of  John’s  baptism,  on  tlic  Jordan,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  some  days,  or  w’ent  straight  back  into  Galilee 
from  the  desert:  whether  he 'commenced  his  active  ministry  at 
once,  or  even  yet  postponed  it  until  John  had  been  put  in  piison 
are  rpieslions  about  which  there  is  as  yet  no  general  concurrence 
of  opinion. 

You  may  each  of  you  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  difiicullies  by 
comparing  the  jjassages  in  the  four  gospels  which  relate  to  this 
period. 


Taking  this  warning  with  us,  \yg  need  trouble  no  further  about 
the  harmouies.  Indeed,  for  our  purpose,  they  are  of  very  liule 
coDsequence,  for,  take  the  narrative  how  we  will,  it  divules  itself 
beyond  all  question  into  several  distinct  and  clearly  marked 
periods.  The  first  of  these  is  that  between  the  tempi atiun  and 
the  formai  opening  of  Christ’s  ministry  in  Galilee,  marked  by  his 
first  great  discourse  at  Nazareth,  the  abandonment  of  Ijis  home,  and 
the  selection^  of  the  five  first  Apostles  for  special  and  continuous 
service.  This  first  period  extends  at  most  over  a  few  months,  or 
more  probably  weeks,  beginning  a  few  days  before  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  ending  in  the  early  summer  ;  at  the  time,  not  (so  far 
as  I  am  aware)  exactly  ascertained,  Avhen  Herod  Anlipas  seized 
John  the  Baptist  and  put  him  in  prison.  We  must  run  through  it 
shortly,  noting  the  principal  events,  and  then  applying  our  test  to 
such  of  them  as  seem  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

The  temptation  over,  Christ  appears  to  have  returned  by  Bctba- 
bara  on  his  way  to  his  Galilean  home.  The  crowds  were  still 
pressing  to  John’s  baptism,  and  a  group  of  the  most  earnest 
amongst  them  had  already  gathered  round  the  Baptist,  and  were 
attaching^  tliemselves  to  his  person,  os  the  sons  of  tlie  prophets 

apostles  round  Christ  liimsclf,  tho  companions 
oi^Iedina  round  Mohammed. 

To  two  of  these  disciples  John  points  out  Christ  as  that  Son  of 
God,  of  whom  he  was  sent  to  bear  record.  They  follow  him, 
spend  a  few  hours  of  the  afternoon  with  him,  and  recognize  him 
^  the  Messiali.  One  of  them,  Andrew,  brings  his  brother  Simon 
Peter  to  Christ.  He  himself  calls  Philip,  who  in  his  turn  brings 
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his  friend  Xalhanaei.  “With  these  five  Clirist  starts  for  his  home  in 
Galilee. 

These  earliest  followers,  we  may  note,  are  almost  certainly  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  As  to  Andrew,  Simon  Peter,  and  Philip,  who 
are  expressly  named,  there  is  no  question  ;  and  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  companion  of  Andrevvq  whose  name  is  not 
given,  was  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  that  Xathanael  was  the 
Apostle  Bartholomew,  whose  name  is  constantly  coupled  in  the  gos¬ 
pels  with  that  of  Philip,  liathanael  w'as  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  of 
what  trade  we  do  not  know  ;  the  other  four  w^ere  of  Bethsaida,  a 
suburb  of  Capernaum,  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

They  accf'/mpany  Christ  to  Cana,  Xathanael’s  home,  where  they 
meet  Christ’s  mother,  and  are  pjresent  at  the  marriage  feast,  at 
which  his  first  miracle  is  wrought.  From  thence  they  follow^  him 
to  Capernaum,  and  some  of  them  go  on  with  him  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  Passover,  at  wdiich  lie  drives  out  the  cattle-dealers  from  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  overthrow's  the  tables  of  the  money¬ 
changers. 

This  act  fixes  the  attention  of  all  Jerusalem  upo'n  him,  and 
brings  him  at  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  One  of  its 
members,  a  Pharisee,  seeks  an  interview'  with  him  by  night.  He 
commits  himself  neither  to  the  mob  nor  to  the  nobleman.  After 
the  feast  he  remains  for  some  time  in  the  northern  part  of  Judea, 
where  his  fame  attracts  followers,  whom  his  disciples  baptize.  He 
then  passes  through  Samaria,  still  attended  by  his  follow^ers,  stop¬ 
ping  some  days  in  the  city  of  that  name,  and  preaching  there. 
They  then  go  into  Galilee,  and,  while  the  disciples  apparently  sepa¬ 
rate  for  the  time  to  their  owm  homes  and  pursuits,  he  returns  to 
Hazareth,  to  begin  his  formal  ministry  amongst  those  wTo  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood.  They  turn  upon  him  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  first  discourse,  and  attempt  to  murder  him.  He  leaves 
his  old  home  for  the  neighboring  village  of  Cana,  wrheie  he  is 
found  by  the  ruler  whose  son  is  sick  at  Capernaum.  He  heals  the 
child,  and  follow's  the  father  to  that  city,  wfiiere  he  hears  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  and  at  once  enters  on  the  second 
stage  of  his  public  career. 

And  now,  following  the  narrative,  step  by  step  so  far,  see  if  you 
can  find  any  trace  in  it  of  a  failure  of  courage,  even  for  a  moment. 
In  the  first  place  you  will  find,  generally,  that  there  is  no  w'aver- 
ing  or  hesitation  at  any  point.  The  time  for  these  is  past,  and,  the 
call  once  recognized  and  accepted,  there  is  no  shrinking  or  looking 
round  or  going  back.  The  strain  and  burden  of  a  great  message 
of  deliverance  to  men  has  again  and  again  found  the  wmak  places 
in  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  of  those  to 
wiiom  it  has  been  intrusted.  Moses  pleads  under  its  pressure  that 
another  may  be  sent  in  his  place,  asking  despairingly,  “  Why  hast 
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thou  sent  me?’'  Elijah  prays  for  death.  ^lohammed  passes 
years  of  despondency  and  liesitation  under  the  sneers  of  those  who 
scoff,  “  There  .2:oeth  the  son  of  Abdallah,  who  hatii  his  converse 
with  God  !”  Such  shrinkings  and  doubtings  enlist  our  sympathy, 
make  us  feel  the  tie  of  a  common  humanity  which  binds  us  to  such 
men.  But  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  maintain  that  perfect  manliness 
would  not  suppress,  at  any  rate,  the  open  expression  of  any  such 
feelings.  The  man  who  has  to  lead  a  great  revolution  should  keep 
all  misgivings  to  himself,  and  the  weight  of  them  so  kept  must 
often  prove  the  sorest  part  of  his  burden. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  particular  events  of  this  period.  As  to 
many  of  them,  the  question  of  whether  they  are  courageous  or  not 
perhaps  does  not  arise,  except  in  so  far  as  it  arises  on  every  act  in 
our  lives,  each  of  which  may  and  indeed  must  be  done  either  man¬ 
fully  with  perfect  directness,  or  unrnanfully  v/ith  more  or  less  ad¬ 
roitness.  The  man  whose  yea  is  yea  and  his  nay  nay  is,  we  all 
confess,  the  most  courageous,  whether  or  no  he  may  be  the  most 
successful  in  daily  life.  And  he  who  gav^e  the  precept  has  left  us 
the  most  perfect  example  of  how  to  live  up  to  it.  And  this  qual¬ 
ity  you  will  find  shines  out  at  once  in  these  early  conversations 
with  Nathanael,  Nicodemus,  and  the  w’omau  of  Samaria,  as  much 
as  in  the  discourses  of  his  later  years. 

Before  considering  them  we  may  glance  at  the  purification  of 
the  temple,  an  act  which  at  any  rate  should  satisfy  those  who 
think  courage  best  proved  by  physical  daring.  At  this  time,  we 
must  remember,  he  had  no  following,  such  as  the  crowd  that 
swept  after  him  on  Palm  Sunday,  three  years  later,  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  courts.  But,  leaving  the  act  to  speak  for  itself,  look  at  the 
rare  courage  of  the  speech  by  which  that  act  is  justified  wdien  it  is 
challenged.  ^  He,  not  even  a  Levite,  a  mere  peasant  from  a  de¬ 
spised  province,  had  presumed  to  exercise  authority  in  the  very 
temple  precincts  !  Jerusalem  was  full  of  worse  idolatries,  but  the 
idolatry  of  the  temple  buildings  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as  Christians  have  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  the  visible  Church,  or  the  Bible — as  an  object  of  worship  ; 
to  have  thought  that  if  they  perished  God  himself  would  perish. 
And  so  Christ’s  answer  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  tlieir  idolatry. 
His  words  were  not  understood  by  the  crowd,  or  even  b}"  his  own 
disciples,  in  their  full  meaning— that  his  body,  and  the  body  of 
every  man,  is  the  true  temple  of  God.  But  they  understood 
enough  of  them  to  see  that  he  had  no  superstition  about  these 
splendid  buildings  of  theirs,  and  was  trying  to  lift  them  above  local 
and  national  prejudices,  and  those  who  would  not  be  lifted 
brooded  over  them  till  their  day  of  vengeance  came. 

But  there  wei  e  those  on  whom  the  daring  acts  and  words  of 
Christ  were  already  taking  hold.  Many  of  those  who  had  come 
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tip  to  the  Passover  believed  in  liiin,  some  even  amongst  the  rulers. 
One  of  these  we  tiear  more  of  at  once. 

Nicodeinus,  we  must  remember,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Sauiiedrim,  a  representative  of  that  stclion  of  the  lulers  who,  like 
the  rest  of  tlie  nation,  were  expecting  a  deliverer,  a  king  who 
should  prevail  against  the  Ca3sar.  Tliey  had  s(ul  to  (he  Baptist, 
and  had  heard  of  his  testimony  to  this  young  Galilean,  who  had 
now  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  showing  signs  of  a  power  which 
they  could  not  but  acknowledge.  For  had  he  not  cleansed  the 
temple,  wdiich  they  liad  never  been  able  to  do,  but,  notwithsland- 
ing  their  pretended  reverence  for  it,  had  allowed  to  be  luined  into 
a  shambles  and  an  exchange  ?  They  saw^  that  a  pait  of  the  people 
were  ready  to  gather  to  him,  ])ut  that  he  had  refused  to  cemmit 
himself  to  them.  This,  then,  the  best  of  thtm  must  have  felt,  was 
no  mere  leader  of  a  low,  fieice,  popular  party  oi’  fact  ion.  Kieode- 
mus  at  any  late  w^as  evidently  inclined  to  doubt  whether  be  might 
not  prove  to  be  the  king  they  w  eie  Iccking  for,  as  the  Baptist  had 
declared.  The  doubt  must  be  solved,  and  he  w  oulei  see  foi  him¬ 
self. 


And  so  he  comes  to  Christ,  and  hears  directiv  from  him,  that  he 
has  indeed  come  to  set  up  a  kingdom,  but  that  it  is  no  visible  king¬ 
dom  like  th(i  Caesar’s,  but  a  kingdem  over  men’s  spirits,  one  which 
lulers  as  well  as  pcai^anis  must  beer  me  new  men  btfene  they  can 
enter — that  n  liglit  Iras  ceme  into  the  w’oild,  and  “  he  that  doeth 
truth  cometh  to  that  light.” 

From  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  word  to  ralch  this  ruler,  or 
those  he  k presented  ;  no  balancing  of  |  biases  or  playing  with 
pjausible  religious  shibboleths,  with  wLicii  Kicoeltmus  would  be 
familiar,  and  which  might  please,  and,  peichancc,  leccncile,  this 
well  disposed  ruler  and  the  pcweiful  persons  he  lepiesented. 
There  is,  depend  upon  it,  no  severer  lest  of  manliness  than  cur  be¬ 
havior  to  po\verful  persons,  wdiose  aid  would  advance  the  cause  we 
have  at  heart.  Wc  know  from  the  later  recoids  tliat  the  inteiview 
of  that  night,  and  the  strange  words  he  had  heard  at  it,  made  a 
deep  impiession  on  tbisjuler.  His  manliness,  hewever,  breaks 
dowm  for  the  present.  He  shrinks  back  and  disappears,  leaving 
the  strange  young  pf’asant  to  go  on  bis  w’ay. 

The  same  splendid  directm^ss  and  incisiveness  chnraclerize  his 
teaching  at  Samaria.  There,  again,  be  attacks  at  once  the  most 
cherished  local  traditions,  sliowirg  that  the-  place  of  w’orsliip  mat¬ 
ters  nothing,  the  object  of  worship  t-Tnything.  Tiiai  (bjrctisa 
failier  of  men’s  snirits,  vvlio  wills  that  all  men  shall  know  and  wxr- 
ship  him,  but  who  can  only  be  W'orsbipped  in  spirit  ana  in  liuth. 
He,  the  peasant,  wdio  is  talking  to  them,  is  himself  the  Messiah, 
who  has  come  from  this  Father  of  them  and  hkn,  to  give  them 
this  spirit  of  truth  in  their  own  hearts. 
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The  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  been  clamoring  round  him  for  signs 
of  his  claim  to  speak  such  words,  and  in  the  next  few  daj's  liis 
own  people  wmuld  be  crying  out  for  his  blood  when  they'heard 
them.  ^  Tiiese  Samarilans  make  no  such  demand,  but  hear  and 
recognize  the  message  atid  the  messenger.  Tiie  seed  is  sown,  and 
he  passes  on  never  to  return  ami  garner  the  harvest  ;  delibtralely 
preferring  the  hard,  priest-ridden  lake  cilies  of  tlje  Jews  as  I  he  ceri- 
'  tre  of  l)is  ministry.  He.  will  leave  ripe  fields  for  others  to  reap. 
This  decision,  interpret  it  as  we  will,  is  that  of  no  soft  or  timid 
reformer.  Take  this  test  again  and  compare  Christ’s  choice  of  his 
first  field  for  work  with  that  of  anv  other  great  leader  of  men 

This  first  period  fitly  closes  with  the  scene  at  Nazareth.  Here 
he  returns,  while  the  reports  of  his  doings  at  the  feast  at  Jerusalem 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  family  an-l  fellow-townsmen.  They 
are  excited  ana  divided  as  to  him  and  his  doings.  A  thousand  rea¬ 
sons  would  occur  for  speaking  soft  things,  at  such  a  moment,  for 
accommodating  his  teaching,  here  at  any  rate,  to  liie  wants  and 
tastes  of  his  hearers,  so  as  to  keep  a  safe  and  friendly  asylum  at 
Nazareth,  amongst  the  scenes  and  people  he  had  loved  from  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  his  family,  if  not  his  mother  herself 
were  already,  seriously  alarmed  and  displeased.  They  disliked 
what  they  had  lieard  of  Ids  leaching  at  Jerusalem  and  on  his  way 
home,  which  they  felt  must  biiug  him  to  ruin,  in  which  thev 
might  he  involved.  He  musi  have  seen  and  conversed  with  theiii 
m  his  own  home  before  that  scene  in  the  synagogue,  and  liavc  liad 
then  to  endure  the  biller  pain  of  alienating  those  whom  he  loved 
and  respected,  and  had  reason  to  love  and  respect,  hut  who  could 

not  for  the  time  rise  out  of  the  conveutional,  respectable  wav  of 
looking  at  things. 

To  stand  by  what  our  conscience  witnesses  for  as  truth,  throuo'h 
evil  and  good  report,  even  against  all  opposilion  of  those  we  love 
and  of  those  whose  judgment  Ave  look  up  to  and  should  ordinarily 
preter  to  follow  ;  to  cut  ourselves  deliberately  off  from  their  love 
and  sympathy  and  respect,  is  surely,  I  lepeat,  one  of  the  most 
severe  trials  to  which  Ave  can  be  pul.  A  man  has  need  lo  feel  at 
such  times  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  as  it  AAOis  upon  Christ  when  he  rose  in  (he  synagogue  of  Naza¬ 
reth  ‘irid  selecling  the  passage  of  Isaiali  which  speaks  most  dirceth” 
ot  the  Messiah,  claimed  lliat  title  for  liimself,  and  told  them  that 
to-day  this  prophec}^  Avas  fulfilled  in  him. 

The  fierce,  liard,  Jewish  spirit  is  at  once  roused  to  fury.  Tliev 
would  kill  him  then  and  there,  and  so  settle  his  claims,  once  for 
all.  He  passes  through  them,  and  aAvay  from  the  quiet  liorne 
wnere  he  had  been  brought  up— alone,  it  Avoiild  seem,  so  far  as 
man  conld  make  liim  so.  and  homeless  for  tiie  remainder  of  his 
I  G.  I  €ft  not  alone,  for  liis  Father  is  with  him  ;  nor  homeless,  for 
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he  has  the  only  home  of  which  man  can  be  sure,  the  home  of  his 
own  heart,  shared  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

PAKT  VI. — Christ’s  :snxiSTRY.  act  ii. 

“  What  is  it  that  ye  came  to  note  ? 

A  voting  man  preaching  from  a  boat.” 

A.  Clough, 

The  second  period  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  is  one,  in  the  main,  of 
joyful  progress  and  triumph,  in  wliich  the  test  of  true  nTanliness 
must  be  more  subtle  than  when  the  surroundings  are  hostile.  It 
consists,  I  think,  at  such  times  in  the  careful  v  atchfulness  not  to 
give  wrong  impressions,  not  to  mislead  those  who  are  touched  by 
enthusiasm,  conscious  of  new  life,  grateful  to  him  w’ho  has  kindled 
that  life  in  them. 

It  is  then  that  the  temptation  to  be  all  things  to  all  inen  in  a 
wrong  sense— to  adapt  and  accommodate  teaching  and  life  to  a 
lowei^standard  in  order  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  the  masses  of  aver¬ 
age  men  and  womien  \vho  have  been  moved  by  the  words  of  lips 
touched  by  fire  from  the  altar  of  God — has  generally  proved  too 
much  for  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  world’s  great  reformers.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  labor  this  point,  which  wmuld,  I  think,  be 
sorrowfully  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  most  lovingly  and 
carefully  the  lives  of  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Savonarola  or 
■Wesley.  If  you  will  refer  to  a  recent  and  valuable  work  on  the 
life  of  a  greater  than  either  of  these,  Mr.  Bcsworth  Smith’s  “  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Mcliammcdanism,”  you  will  find  there  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  which  I  can  give  you  of  this  sad  experience. 

When  Mohammed  returns  from  Medina,  sweeping  at  last  all 
enemies  out  of  his  path,  as  the  prophet  of  a^  new  faith,  and  the 
leader  of  an  awakened  and  repentant  people,  his  biographer  pauses 
to  notice  the  lowering  of  the  standard,  both  in  his  life  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Power,  he  pleads,  brings  with  it  new  temptations  and  new 
faflures.  The  more  thoroughly  a  man  is  carried  away  by  his  in¬ 
spiration,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  his  cause 
and  his  message,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  forget  the  means  in  the 
*cnrl,  and  to  allow  the  end  to  justify  whatever  means  seem  to  lead 
to  iis  triumph.  He  must  maintain  as  he  can,  and  by  any  means, 
his  power  over  the  motley  mass  of  followers  that  his  mission  has 
gathered  round  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  aim  rather  at  what  v  ill 
hold  them  than  at  what  will  satisfy  the  highest  promptings  of  his 
own  conscience. 

We  m*ay  allow  the  plea  in  such  cases,  though  with^  sorrow  and 
humiliation.  But  the  more  minutely  we  examine  the  life  of  Christ 
the  more  we  shall  feel  that  here,  again,  there  is  no  place 
We  shall  be  impressed  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  such  bending 
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to  expediency,  or  forgetting  the  means  in  the  end.  He  never  fcr 
one  moment  accommodates  his  life  or  teaching  to  any  standard  but 
the  highest :  never  lowers  or  lelaxcs  that  standard  by  a  shade  or  a 
hair’s-breadth,  to  make  the  road  easy  to  rich  or  powerful  question¬ 
ers,  or  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  his  poorer  followers  when  they  are 
startled  and  uneasy,  as  they  begin  half-blindly  to  recognize  ^vhat 
spirit  they  are  of.  This  unbending  truthfulness  is,  then,  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  look  for  in  this  period  of  triumphant  progress  and 
success,  questioning  each  act  and  word  in  turn,  whether  there  is 
any  swerving  in  it  from  the  highest  ideal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mark  oh  distinctly  the  time  over  which  it  ex¬ 
tends,  but  it  seems  so  me  to  commence  with  his  return  to  Caper¬ 
naum,  after  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  son,  when  he  hears  of 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  to  end  with  the  estrangement  of 
many  of  his  followers  at  his  teaching  as  to  the  bread  of  life  and  the 
nearly  contemporaneous  and  final  and  open  rupture  with  and  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  Pharisees,  when  they 
change  from  suspicious  and  watchful  critics  into  open  and  avowed 
enemies,  baflied  for  the  moment,  but  dogging  his  footsteps  and 
thirsting  for  his  blood. 

It  is  upon  his  relations  with  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  more 
particularly  that  we  must  keep  our  attention  fixed,  as  it  is  here,  if 
anywhere,  that  we  may  look  for  a  failure  of  nerve  and  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  of  manliness. 

We  must  gather  our  connected  view  of  this  period  from  all  the 
narratives,  and  shall  find  the  beginning  most  clearly  indicated  in 
St.  Matthew,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  he  re¬ 
calls  to  his  side  Peter  and  Andrew  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee — who 
appear  to  have  left  him  for  the  moment  and  to  have  returned  to 
their  boats  and  nets  at  Bethsaida — and  opens  his  ministry  in  the 
lake  cities  by  the  Sermon  on  the  ]\[ouiit.  For  the  end  we  must  go 
to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where,  in  the  house  of'" a 
Pharisee,  bespeaks  the  words  which  madden  Pharisees  and  la w^^ers 
into  urging  him  vehemently  to  speak  of  many  Ihiings,  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  words  which  will  enable  them  to  entangle,  and,  as  they 
think,  to  destroy  him. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  main  facts  so  far  as  thej'  are  necessary  for 
our  purposes.  We  may  note  that  our  Lord  accepts  at  once  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  as  the  final  summons  to  himself. 
Gathering,  therefore,  a  few  of  John’s  disciples  round  him,  and 
welcoming  the  restless  inquiring  crowds  who  had  been  roused  by 
.  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  he  stands  forward  at  once  to 
proclaim  and  explain  the  nature  of  that  new  kingdom  of  God, 
which  has  now  to  be  set  up  in  the  world.  Standing  forth  alone, 
on. the  open  hillside,  the  young  Galilean  peasant  gives  forth  the 
great  proclamation,  w^bich  by  one  effort  lifted  mankind  on  to  that 
L.  M.  iii— 20 
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I10W  <in(i  lii^bcr  ground  on  wliicli  it  liss  bocii  pfiinfull^  slrug^g^ling 
ever  since,  1)ut  on  the  whole  with  sure  though  slow  success,  to 

plant  itself  and  maintain  sure  foothold. 

In  all  history  there  is  no  parallel  to  it.  It  stands  there,  a  mira¬ 
cle  or  sio-n  of  God’s  reign  in  this  world,  far  more  wonderful  than 
any  of  Christ’s  miracles  of  healing.  Unbelievers  have  been  sneering 
at  and  ridiculing  it,  and  Christian  doctors  paring  and  explaining  it 
away  ever  since.  But  there  it  stands,  as  strong  and^ fresh  as  ever, 
the  calm  declaration  and  witness  of  what  mankind  is  intended  by 

God  to  become  on  this  earth  of  his.  ^ 

As  a  question  of  courageous  utterance  (with  which  wx  are  here 
mainly  concerned),  I  would  only  ask  you  to  read  it  thiough  once 
more,  bearing  in  mind  who  the  preacher  w^as— a  peasant,  already 
repudiated  by  his  own  neighbors  and  kinsfolk,  and  suspected  by  the 
national  rulers  and  teachers  ;  and  who  were  the  hearers  a  motley 
crowd  of  Jewish  peasants  and  fishermen,  Romish  legionaries 
traders  from  Damascus  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  the  distant  isles  of 
Greece,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  publicans,  scribes,  Pharisees, 


and  lawyers.  ^  ^  ^  - 

The  immediate  result  of  the  sermon  was  to  bow  the  hearts  or 

this  crowd  for  the  time,  so  that  he  was  able  to  choose  followers 
from  amongst  them,  much  as  he  would.  lie  takes  fishermen  anti 
peasants,  selecting  only  two  at  most  from  any  rank  al>ove  the  low¬ 
est,  and  one  of  these  from  a  class  more  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews  than  the  poorest  peasant,  the  publicans.  It  is  plain  that  he 
might  at  first  have  called  apostles  from  amongst  the  upper  classes 
had  he  desired  it— as  a  teacher  with  any  want  of  courage  would 
surely  have  done.  But  the  only  scribe  who  offers  himself  is 

The  calling  of  the  apostles  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  di^ 
courses  and  miracles,  which  move  the  people  more  and  more,  until, 
after  that  of  the  loaves,  the  popular  enthusiasm  rises  to  the  point  it 
had  so  often  reached  in  the  case  of  other  preachers  and  leaders  ot 
this  strange  people.  They  are  ready  to  take  him  by  loice  ana 

make  him  a  king.  ,  ,  .  ... 

The  apostles  apparently  encourage  this  entnusiasm,  tor  wiiicn 

he  constrains  them  into  a  ship,  and-  sends  them  away  l^fore  him. 
After  reioiniiig  them  and  rebuking  their  want  oi  understanaing 
and  faith,  he  returns  with  them  to  the  multitudes,  and  at  once 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  bread  from  heaven,  in  the  discourse  which 
offends  many  of  his  disciples,  who  from  this  time  go  bacK  and 
walk  no  more  with  him.  The  brief  season  of  triumphant  progress 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  during  which  he  could  lejoice  in  spirit  m 
contemplating  the  human  harvest  which  he  and  his  disciples  seem 

to  be  already  successfully  garnering.  ,  i 

But  even  while  the  prospect  was  fairest,  while  the  people  wer« 
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surging  round  him  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  their  new  faith,  there 
had  been  ominous  signs  of  that  antagonism  of  the  rulers  which 
was  to  end  on  Calvary,  and  we  has^e  now  to  glance  at  the  relations 
of  Christ  w’ith  them  during  this  same  period. 

This  antagonisui  was  of  gradual  growth.  In  the  first  instance 
many  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  seem  to  have  followed  him 
more  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  watching  than  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  hostility.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  only  once  alludes 
to  them  directly,  when  he  tells  his  hearers  that  unless  their  right¬ 
eousness  exceeds  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  there  can  be  no 
place  for  them  in  this  kingdom  of  w’^hich  he  is  now  proclaiming 
the  laws.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  at  first  that  they  were 
alienated  by  what  was  then  said,  for  soon  after’ivard  we  find  Phari¬ 
sees  and  doctors  of  the  law  from  Jerusalem  and  every  town  of 
Galilee  and  Judea  sitting  by  while  he  teaches,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal  them.” 

Now,  however,  they  are  aroused  and  startled  by  Christ’s  address 
to  the  palsied  man — ”  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.”  The  cure  of 
the  man  silences  them  for  the  moment.  They  are  filled  wdth  fear, 
and  glorify  God,  saying,  “  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-da\'.’’’ 
l>ut  Christ’s  next  act  again  rouses  their  jealousy  afresh.  He  has 
not  called  any  of  them  to  his  side  ;  that,  probably,  they  would 
have  deemed  presumption.  They  are  waiting  and  watchino' • 
thinking  doubtless,  that  their  presence  gives  a  sanction  and 
respectability  to  the  young  teacher,  which  he,  and  the  crowds  who 
come  to  hear  and  be  healed,  will  in  due  course  learn  ta  appreciate. 
Meantime  it  might  restrain  him  and  them  from  rash  acts  and 
woids,  which  would  rum  a  national  movement  that  might  possibly 
be  hereafter  guided  to  the  advantage  of  Israel. 

But  now  while  the  great  men  are  thus  balancing,  and  probablv 
admiring  themsel  ves  for  their  liberality,  Christ  singles  out  Levi  the 
publican,  calls  him  as  an  apostle,  and  goes  to  his  house  to  feast 
wutn  a  large  company  of  other  publicans.  The  great  people  re- 
monstrate  angrily.  Such  an  act  outrages  all  their  notions  of  the 
ortnodox  conduct  of  a  prophet.  Christ  replies  simply,  that  he  has 
come  to  call  sinners,  not  the  righteous,  to  repentance 

question  is  raised  between 
his  disciples  pluck  and  eat  the  corn,  and 
Christ  justifies  them.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  while  they  are  w'atch- 
mg  film,  he  heals  a  man,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  trying  them 
and  claims  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  he  Imd  claimed  power  to 

f  madness,  and  commune 

what  they  can  do  to  him. 

They  have  not  aban- 
YOung  prcacfier  and  prophet  for  their 
purposes.  So  Simon,  one  of  their  number,  invites  him  to  hia 
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house,  and,  though  neglecting  the  usual  couitesies  of  an  entertainer 
(as  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  a  peasant),  is  evidently  not  treacher* 
ous  in  the  invitation.  He  might  well  llaltcr  himself  oii  his  free¬ 
dom  from  class  prejudices,  and  feel  that  such  condescension  would 
liave  a  good  effect  on  his  guest,  and  might  lead  him  in  good  time 
to  rely  on  and  consult  persons  moving  in  the  upper  ranks  of  Jew¬ 
ish  society  as  to  his  future  course.  ^ 

The  story  of  the  woman,  a  sinner,  who  gets  into  the  room  and 
anoints  Christ’s  feet,  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  incident — 
to  hrinir  home  to  Simon's  mind,  with  the  most  exquisite  temper 
and  courtesy,  but  with  the  most  faithful  firmness,  his  shortcomings 
as  a  host,  and  bis  want  of  true  insight  as  a  man— are  amongst  the 
finest  illustrations  we  have  of  his  method  with  the  great  and  pow¬ 
erful  of  his  nation.  Before  leaving  the  house  he  once  more  reas¬ 
serts  his  power  to  forgive  sins. 

We  must  now  follow  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  up  to 
one  of  the  feasts,  and,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  sciihes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  deliberately  raises  afresh  the  burning  questions  which  he  nact 
left  rankling  in*' the  minds  of  the  provincial  hierarchy.  He  heals 
the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Belhesda  on  the  Sabbath-day,  ana 
s^nds  him  through  the  streets  carrying  his  bed.  Challenged  to 
defend  himself  (probably  before  the  Sanhedrim),  he  claims,  more 
explicitly  than  ever  before,  that  God  is  his  Father,  and  has  given 
him  not/'onlv  T>ower  to  do  mighty  works,  but  “  aut]iont;^Mo  exe¬ 
cute  ludgment  that  their  own  Scriptures  testily  of  him  as  ne 
who  "can  oive  them  life  if  they  will  come  to  him  for  it.  Lpon 
which  they,  naturally  enough,  seek  to  slay  him  ;  hut  he  gets  back 
unscathed  to  Galilee,  and  then  follows  the  scene  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  end  erf  this  peiiod  of  his  ministry. 

The  Pharisees  are  now  dogging  his  footsteps  wherever  ne  goes, 
hut  even  vet  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  coming  to  some  teriris 


with  One"whom  they  cannot  help  acknowledging  to  wueld  a  now 
over  the  people  which  has  slipped  away  from  themselves.  Intlii- 
enced  possibly  by  a  discourse  in  which  he  upbraids  the  people  as 
an  evil  generation,  without  specially  alluding,  as  was  so  often  ^is 
custom,  to  the  people’s  leaders  and  teachers  as  those  upon  v,  noni 
the  chief  guilt  rested,  thev  again  invite  him  into  their  own  circle. 
But  DOW  the  time  is  past  for  the  kindly  courtesy  of  the  least  m 
Simon’s  house.  The  usual  means  of  washing  before  are 

the! 
ment 

risies  ana  Tyrannies,  ui  metL 
edness,”  which  makes  the  breach  final  and  irrevocable  oetweent 

Son  of  Man  and  the  rulers  of  Israel.  . 

Thenceforth  Christ  has  more  and  more  to  tread  the  wme-press 
ulone,”  surrounded  by  bewildered  follow^ers,  and  powerful  ene- 
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mies  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  it  must  be  compassed. 

PART  VII. — Christ’s  ministry,  act  hi. 

“  By  the  light  of  bnrning  martyr  fires  Christ’s  bleeding  feet  I  track. 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not  back.” 

Lowell. 

We  have  now  reached  the  critical  point,  the  third  act  in  the 
world’s  greatest  drama.  All  chance  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  humanly  spealdng,  in  this  lake  country  of  Gali¬ 
lee — the  battle-field  chosen  by  himself,  where  his  mightiest  works 
had  been  done  and  his  mightiest  woids  spoken — the  district  from 
which  his  chosen  companions  came,  and  in  which  clamorous 
crowds  had  been  ready  to  declare  him  king — is  now  over.  The 
conviction  that  this  is  so,  that  he  is  a  bafiled  leader,  in  hourly  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life,  has  forced^  itself  on  Christ.  Before  entering  that 
battle-field,  face  to  face  with  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  he  had 
deliberately  rejected  ail  aid  from  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  now,  for  the  moment,  the  powers  of  this  world  have 
proved  too  strong  for  him. 

The  rulers  of  that  people — Pharisee,  Sadducee,  and  Herodian, 
scribe  and  lawyer — were  now  marshalled  against  him  in  one  com- 

-  pact  phalanx,  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Galilee,  as  well  as  in 
Judea. 

His  disciples,  rough,  most  of  them  peasants,  full  of  patriotism, 
but  with  small  power  of  insight  or  self-control,  were  melting  away 
frorn  a  leader  who,  while  he  refused  them  active  service  under  a 
patriot  chief  at  open  war  with  Caesar  and  his  legions,  bewildered 
them  by  assuming  titles  and  talking  to  them  in  language  which 
they  could  not  understand.  They  were  longing  for  one  who  .would 
rally  them  against  the  Roman  oppressor,  and  give  them  a  chance, 
at  any  rate,  of  winning  their  own  land  again,  purged  of  the  heathen 
and  free  from  tribute.  Such  an  one  would  be  worth  followincr  to 
the  death.  But  what  could  they  make  of  this  “  Son  of  Man,”  vdio 
would  prove  his  title  to  that  name  by  giving  his  body  and  pouring 
out  his  blood  for  the  life  of  man— of  this  “Son  of  God  ”  who 
spoke  of  redeeming  mankind  and  exalting  mankind  to  God’s  right 
hand,  instead  of  exalting  the  Jew  to  the  head  of  mankind  ? 

In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things,  to  remain  in  Capernaum,  or 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  would  have  been  to  court  death, 
there,  and  at  once.  The  truly  courageous  man,  you  may  remind 
me,  IS  not  turned  from  his  path  by  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  tlie 
supi erne  test  and  touchstone  of  his  courage.  True  ;  nor  was  Christ 
so  turned,  even  for  a  moment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  hopes  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
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career,  bv  Ibis  time  he  had  no  longer  a  thought  that  mankind  could 
be  redeemed  without  liis  own  perfect  and  absolute  sacrifice  and 
humiliation.  The  cup  would  indeed  have.to  be  drunk  to  the  dregs, 
but  not  here,  nor  now.  This  must  be  done  at  Jerusalem,  the  centre 
of  the  national  life  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government.  It 
must  be  done  during  the  Passover,  the  national  comniemoration  of 
sacrifice  and  deliverance.  And  so  he  withdraws,  with  a  handful 
of  disciples,  and  even  they  still  wayw'ard,  half-hearted,  doubting, 
from  the  constant  stress  of  a  battle  which  has  turned  against  him. 
From  this  time  he  keeps  aw  ay  from  the  great  centres  of  population, 
except  when,  on  tw'o  occasions — at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication — he  flashes  for  a  day  on  Jerusalen^ 
and  then  disappears  asiain  into  some  haunt  of  outlaws,  or  of  wuld 
beasts.  This  portion  of  his  life  comprises  something  less  than  the 
last  twelve  months,  from  the  summer  of  the  second  year  of  his 
ministrv  till  the  eve  of  the  last  Passover,  at  Easier,  in  the  third 


In  glancing  at  the  main  facts  of  this  period,  as  -n-e  have  done  in 
the  former  ones,  we  have  to  note  chiefly  his  intercourse  with  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  his  preparation  of  them  for  the  end  of  his  own 
career  and  the  beginning  of  theirs  ;  his  conduct  at  Jerusalem  dur¬ 
ing-  those  two  autumnaf  and  winter  feasts  ;  and  the  occasions  when 
he  a2;ain  comes  into  collision  with  the  rulers  and  Pharisees,  both 

at  these  feasts  and  in  the  intervals  between  them.  , 

The  keynote  of  it,  in  spite  of  certain  short  and  beautiful  inter¬ 
ludes,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  oppression, 
caused  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  work  to  do,  and  words  to  speak, 
which  those  for  whom  they  are  to  be  done  and  spoken,  and  whom 
they  are,  flrst  of  all  men,  to  bless,  wili^  either  misuriderstand  or 
abhor.  Here  is  all  the  visible  result  of  his  labor  and  of  his  travau, 
and  the  enemy  is  gathering  strength  every  day.  . 

This  becomes  clear,  I  think,  at  once,  when,  m  the  first  days  after 
his  quitting  the  lake  shores,  he  asks  his  disciples  the  que^ioii, 
“  Whom  ao  the  world,  and  whom  do  ye,  say  that  I  am  .  lie  is 
answ^ered  by  Peter  in  the  w^eH-knowm  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that, 
though  the  people  only  look  on  him  as  a  prophet^such  as  Elijaii 
or  Jeremiah,  his  owm  chosen  followers  see  in  him  the  Christ,  me 


Bon  of  the  living  God.”  ^  ^  ^  n- 

It  is  this  particular  moment  which  he  selects  for  telling  them 
distinctly,  that  Christ  will  not  triumph  as  they  regard  triumphing  ; 
that  he  will  fall  into  the  powder  of  his  enemies,  and  be  humblea 
and  slain  bv  them.  At  once  the  proof  comes  of  how  little  even  the 
best  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends  had  caught  the  spiiit  of  his 
teaching  or  of  his  kingdom.  The  announcement  of  his  humiliation 
and  deatli,  which  none  but  the  most  truthful  and  courageous  o 
men  wmald  have  made  at  such  a  moment,  leaves  them  almost  as 
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^ys^before^*^’^'^^ in  the  lake  cities  had  been  a  few 

n  faithful  and  simple,  and  upon  them,  ns  Peter 

Othel^avi’onr  nf  flashed  once  for  all,  that  there  can  be  no 

other  baviour  of  men  than  this  man  with  whom  they  are  lieiii"- 

Still,  by  what  means  and  to  what  end  the  salvation  shall  come' 
they  are  scarcely  less  ignorant  than  the  people  who  had  been  in 
yam  seeking-  from  him  a  sign  such  as  they  desired.  His  own  elect 
understood  not  his  saying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they 
perceived  it  not.  Rather,  indeed,  they  go  straight  from  thiU 
teaching  to  Gispute  amongst  themselves  who  of  them  shall  be  the 
great^t  m  that  kingdom  which  they  understand  so  little.  And  so 
their  Master  has  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  teaching 

men’  amongst  them,  to  declare  that  not  of  sued! 

Sfm  of  he^M  themselves,  but  of  such  as  this  child,  is  the  king- 

aftlnt 'Transtiguration  follows;  and  immediately 
mtei  it,  as  though  purposely  to  warn  even  the  three  chosen  friends 
who  had  been  present  against  new  delusions,  he  repeats  a^min  the 
teaching  as  to  his  death  and  humiliation.  And  L  reiterXs  it 
whenever  any  exhibition  of  power  or  wisdom  seems  likelv  to  en 
courage  the  frame  of  mmd  in  the  twelve  generally  which  hiid  lately 
brought  the  great  rebuke  on  Peter.  How  slowly  it  did  its  work 

^i^ciples,  there  are  but  too  many  proofs. 

f ^  people  generally  his  mission 

thanks  to  the  cabals  of  the  rulers  and  elders,  Imd  come  by  this  time 

distrust  and  impatience.  “^How  lono- 
dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  (4o  up  m  this  coming  feast  and  there 

before  those  who  know  how  to  judge  in’ such  mat- 
ters,  IS  the  q^rulous  cry  of  the  former  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
approaches.  He  does  not  go  up  publicly  with  the  caravan  which 
would  have  been  at  this  time  needlessly  to  incur  danger  but  when 
the  feast  IS  half  over,  suddenly  appears  in  the  tSe  The7e  he 

teachinrm  ^  rulers  by  Justifying  his  fornier  aedt  and 

their^GSd  ^  pioclaimmg  that  he  who  has  sent  him  is  true,  and  is 

It  is  evidently  on  account  of  this  new  proof  of  darin"  that  the 

efb  ^bolX'"  f  "lie  speak- 

which  hdirthp°air°'',n  ['•  •”  'a’k 

first  time  m!Hi  ’  .  Pliarisees,  for  the 

nrst  tim^  to  attempt  liis  arrest  by  their  oflicers. 

he  oracers  return  willioiit  him,  and  their  masters  are  fnr 

^™servantrtes^f1fv^*^“°'^*^  snnple  word  of  him  wiio,  as  their 

testify,  speaks  as  never  man  spake.”  But  if  they 

~efrtheR''dar“'^  "’'‘y  e-^tangre  him  fir.  S 

p  epare  for  their  day,  wliicn  is  surely  and  swiftly  coming.  So 
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they  bring  to  him  the  woman  taken  in  adulteiy,  and  draw  from 
him  the  discourse  in  which  he  tells  them  that  the  truth  will  make 
them  free — the  truth  which  he  has  come  to  tell  them,  but  which 
they  will  not  hear,  because  they  are  of  their  father  the  devil.  He 
ends  with  asserting  his  claim  to  the  name  which  every  Jew  held 
sacred,  “  before  Abraham  was,  I  am.”  The  narrative  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  chapters  of  St.  John,  which  record  these  scenes  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  have,  I  believe,  done  more  to  make  men 
courageous  and  truly  manly  than  all  the  stirring  accounts  of  bold 
deeds  which  ever  were  written  elsewhere. 

The  report  of  what  had  happened  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Beems  to  have  rekindled  for  a  moment  the  fitful  zeal  of  the  people 
of  Galilee.  Christ  does  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  this  reaction 
lintil  the  time  comes  for  another  return  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  when,  probably  in  the  month  of  XoVember  or 
early  in  December,  he  returns  once  more  to  Capernaum,  ^to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  last  journey.  The  Pharisees,  impotent  theniselves  for 
the  moment,  now  hurry  to  warn  him  that  Herod  is  seeking  to  kill 
him  ;  but  he  passes  on  his  way  with  perfect  indifference.  ^ 

The  crowds  seem,  as  of  old,  inclined  to  gather  round  him  again. 
He  selects  seventy  from  amongst  them,  and  sends  theni  on  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  route,  following  himself,  and,  this  time,  it  being  his  last 
pilgrimage,  with  the  multitude. 

And  now,  again,  in  the  first  days  of  this  progress,  the  most 
trusted  of  the  apostles  show  how  little,  even  yet,  they  understand 
their  Lord,  or  their  own  work.  When  they  see  their  Master  once 
more  at  the  head  of  a  throng  of  followers  the  old  spirit  comes  back 
on  them  as  strongly  as  ever,  ^nd  they  are  anxious  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  those  who  will  not  receive  him.  Plis  re¬ 
buke  and  warning,  yet  again,  pass  by  them,  and  get  no  hold  on 
them.  Rather,  the  incidmits  of  the  journey  impress  them  more 
and  more  with  the  belief  that,  at  last,  the  kingdom  is  coming  with 
power.  At  length,  at  some  point  in  the  progress,  .  they  are 
amazed,  and  as  they  follow  are  afraid.  Once  more  Christ  takes 
them  aside,  and  endeavors  to  dispel  their  dreams,  repeating  to 
them,  in  painful  detail,  what  will  happen  to  himself  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  end  of  this  journey  ;  that  he  will  be  betrayed,  delivered  to 
the  Gentiles,  mocked,  scourged,  spat  upon,  crucified.  In  spite  of 
this  warning,  and  while  it  is  yet  ringing  in  their  ears,  we  find 
James  and  John  asking  for  the  places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  own  imaginations  ! 

At  the  feast  he  is  met  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  temper  from  that  which  they  had  shown  at  the  end 
of  his  last  visit.  For  he  is  once  again  at  the  head  of  a  vast  and 
eager  multitude.  They  know  that  some,  even  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  are  inclined  to  believe  in  him.  They  appeal  to  him,  passion- 
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ately,  to  say  who  he  is.  He  replies  by  referring  to  his  former 
teaching  about  liis  Father,  whom  they  claimed  as  their  God  add¬ 
ing,  ‘  I  and  my  Father  are  one.” 

Such  a  reply  he  well  knew  could  only  have  one  result.  He  was 
alone;  and  in  the  ears  of  those  who  surrounded  him  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  blasphemy,  wdiich  could  only  be  expiated  by  instant  death 
Yet  he  neither  hesitates  nor  tempoiizes,  but,  when  they  seize 
SoOnes  to  inflict  the  penalty,  meets  them  with  a  bearing  so  calm 
aud  manly  that  they  can  no  more  cast  the  first  stone  at  him  than 
th^^  could  three  months  before  at  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 

He  leaves  Jerusalem  once  more  after  the  feast,  going  across  Jor- 
clan  with  his  apostles  to  the  country  where  John  came  preachino* 
and  baptizing,  and  remains  there  preaching  to  those  who  come  to 
hirn,  untij  the  news  of  Lazarus’s  death  takes  him  for  a  few  days  to 
Bethany.  After  the  raising  of  his  friend  he  returns  to  Perea  a<''ain 
and  leiwes  it  only  when  the  great  caravan  is  passing  by  on  its^vay 
to  the  Passover,  m  the  early  spring.  He  joins  the  caravan  with 
his  disciples,  passing  with  it  through  Jericho,  the  city  of  priests 
and  selecting  there  the  publican  Zaccheus  as  his  host — a  last  les- 

son,  by  exarnple,  of  the  kind  of  material  which  will  be  used  in  build¬ 
ing  up  his  kingdom. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  feast  he  rides  into  Jerusalem  in  apparent 
triumph,  the  city  mob  joining  the  pilgrim  mob  in  greeting  him 
with  loud  hosannas.  Once  more  he  cleanses  the  temple,  and  houses 
the  covetousness  of  the  money-changers  into  active  alliance  with 
the  bigotry  of  the  priests,  and  the  wild  anger  and  jealousy  of  the 
rulers,  to  sweep  this  terrible  Galilean  revolutionist  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  before  he  shall  ruin  them  all. 

For  two  days  he  continues  to  meet  them  in  the  temple  and  pub- 
hc  resorts  of  the  city  shaming,  confuting,  and  denouncing  them, 
w]  ening,  hour  by  hour,  that  breach  which  was  already  gapino* 
wide  betw^een  the  nation  and  city  and  their  true  Lord  and  Kin<^ 

The  last  scene  in  the  temple,  recorded  in  John,  brings  the  \ob^ 
struggle  to  a  close.  ^ 

carefully  you  studj^  this  long  wrestle  with  the  blind 
leaders  of  a  doomed  nation,  which  has  now  come  to  an  end  the 
moie  you  wul  recognize  the  perfect  truthfulness,  and  therefore  the 
perfect  courage,  which  marks  Christ’s  conduct  of  it.  From  be- 

^^^ord  or  act  which  can  mislead  friend  or 
foe.  The  strife,  though  for  life  and  death,  has  left  no  trace  or 
stain  on  his  nature.  Fresh  from  the  last  and  final  conflict  in  the 

can  pause  on  the  side  of  Olivet  to  weep  over  the 
city,  the  sight  of  which  can  still  wring  from  him  the  pathetic 
yearnings  of  a  soul  purified  from  all  tainrof  bitternSs.  ^ 

sensitive  of  the  sons  of  men-with 
fibres  answeiing  to  every  touch  and  breath  of  human  sympathy  or 
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liiiniciii  hcite — vrbo  lius  boruG  witb  iibsoliitGly  unsbaken  steadfast¬ 
ness  Ibe  distrust  and  anger  of  kinsfolk,  tbe  ingratitude  of  converts, 
tbe  blindness  of  disciples,  the  titful  and  purblind  worship,  and 
hatred,  and  tear  of  tbe  nation  of  tbe  Jews.  So  far,  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  to  some  extent  tbe  burden  and  tbe  strain,  and  realize  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  tbe  spirit  which  could  bear  it  all.  Beyond 
and  behind  lie  depths  into  which  we  can  but  glance.  For  in 
those  last  hours  of  his  life  on  earth  the  question  was  to  be  decided 
"whether  we  men  have  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  brotherhood,  in  a  ^on 
of  Man,  the  head  of  humanity,  who  has  united  mankind  to  their 
Father,  and  can  enable  them  to  know  him. 


PART  TIU. — THE  LAST  ACT. 

“  Thou  peem’st  both,  human  and  divine  ; 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  Thou  !” 

Texntson. 

We  have  reached  the  last  stage,  which  is  also  the  most  critical  one, 
of  our  inquiry.  It  is  upon  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  Christ  s 
as2:ony  that  the  scornful  denials  of  his  manliness  mainly  rest. 
llow\  it  is  asked,  can  you  Christians  recognize  as  perfect  man,  as 
the  head  and  representative  of  humanity ,  one  wJio  showed  such 
signs  of  physical  fear  and  w^eakness  as  Christ,  by  your  own  confes¬ 
sion,  showed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  ?  Even  "v-Jthout  going 
to  the  roll  of  saints  and  martyrs,  hundreds  of  men  and  women  can 
be  named  who  have  looked  a  cruel  death  in  the  face  without  flinch¬ 
ing,  and  endured  tortures  at  least  as  painful  as  his  with  a  constancy 

wfliich  w^as  wanting  in  him.  ,  i?  . 

It  was,  indeed,  a  speech  of  this  kind  in  which  the  death  of  the 
Abolitionist  leader,  John  Brown,  wrs  contrasted  wdth  that  of  Chnst, 
as  one  so  far  superior  in  manliness  that  it  ought  to  be  enough  of  it¬ 
self  to  shame  Christians  out  of  their  superstition,  which  confirmed 
me  in  proposing  this  inquiry  to  you,  as  the  most  necessary  and  use¬ 
ful  one  wx  could  engage  in.  c  4.  t 

Is  ow  I  freely  admit  that  there  is  no  recorded  end  of  a  life  that  i 
know  of  more  entirely  brave  and  manly  than  this  one  of  Captain 
John  Browm,  of  wdiich  w""e  know  every  minutest  detail,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  tlie  full  glare  of  our  modern  life  not  twenty  years  ago. 
About  that  I  think  there  would  scarcely  be  disagreement  any¬ 
where.  The  very  men  who  allow'ed  him  to  lie  in  his  bloody  clothes 
till  the  day"  of  his  execution,  and  then  hanged  him,  recognized  this. 
“  Toil  are  a  game  man,  Captain  Brown,”  the  Southern  sherifi;  said 
in  the  wngon.  “  Yes,”  lie  answered,  “  I  was  so  brought  u]l  it 
w^as  one  of  my  mother’s  lessons.  From  infancy  I  have  not  suflered 
from  physical  fear.  I  have  suffered  a  thousand  times^  moic  from 
bashfulness  ;”  and  then  he  kissed  a  negro  child  in  its  mother  3 
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arms,  and  walked  cheerfully  on  to  llic  scaffold,  thankfui  that  he 
was  “  allowed  to  die  for  a  cause,  and  not  merely  to  pav  the  debt  of 
nature,  as  all  must.” 

There  is  uo  simpler  or  nobler  record  in  the  “  Book  of  ]\rarUTs,” 
and  in  passing  I  would  only  remind  you,  that  he  at  least  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  from  whence  came  his  strength.  “Christ  the 
great  Captain  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  salvation,”  he  wrote  just  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  “  saw  fit  to  take  from  me  the  sword  of  steel  after  I 
had  carried  it  for  a  time.  But  he  has  put  another  in  my  hand,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  I  pray  God  to  make  me  a  faithful  soldier 
wherever  he  may  send  me.”  And  to  a  friend  who  left  him  with 
the  words,  “  If  you  can  be  true  to  yourself  to  the  end  how  glad  we 
shall  be,”  he  answered,  “  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think"^!  sliall 
deny  my  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ.^’  The  old  Abolitionist 
would  have  been  as  amazed  as  any  man  at  such  a  comparison  as  we 
are  dealing  with,  and  would  have  reminded  us  that,  so  far  from 
treading  the  wide-press  alone,  he  was  upheld  by  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  of  ail  of  his  own  nation,  and  of  the  world  outside  his 
own  nation,  for  whom  he  cared. 

No  such  support  had  Christ.  He  knew  too  well  that  even  the 
strongest  of  the  little  band  which  came  with  him  to  the  garden 
would  deny  him  before  the  light  dawned  over  Olivet.  And  that 
sense  of  utter  loneliness  it  was,  more  probably  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  burden  which  he  was  carrying,  that  wrung  from  him  the  prayer 
of  agony,  recalled  almost  before  it  was  uttered,  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him,  and  caused  the  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops^of 
blood  to  fall  from  his  brow  as  he  knelt  and  prayed. 

How  the  tradition  of  that  agony  and  bloody  sweat  has  come  to 
us  is  hard  to  say,  as  the  nearest  witnesses  were  asleep;  but  no 
Christian  doubts  that  it  is  a  true  one,  or  that  the  passion  of  human 
weakness  which  then  passed  over  his  soul  was  a  genuine  shrinkin^i^ 

from  the  unutterable  anguish  which  was  weighing  it  down  to  the 
dust.  ® 

But  even  admitting  frankly  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  such  admission  can  only  enhance  the  sublime  cour- 
age  ot  all  that  follows.  It  is  his  action  when  the  danger  comes, 

not  when  he  is  in  solitary  preparation  for  it,  which  marks  the  man 
ot  courage. 

Let  us  just  glance  at  this  action.  As  Judas  with  his  torch  men  draws 
near,  he  gathers  himself  together,  rouses  his  sleepy  followers,  and 
meets  his  enemy  m  the  gate.  There  could  have  been  no  (uiailincr  in 
the  glance  before  which  the  armed  crowd  of  priests’  retainers  went 
backward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Follow  him  through  that  long  night  :  to  the  Sanhedrim  chamber, 
whe^  he  himself  furnishes  the  evidence  which  the  chief  priest 
sought  for  in  vain  while  he  was  silent — to  the  court  of  the  palace. 
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^vllere  he  bore  the  ribaldry  and  dastardly  tortures  and  insults  of 
the  low  Jewish  crowd  till  morning,  turning  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  the  reminding  look  to  Petei%  which  sent  his  last  friend,  bro¬ 
ken  down  ])y  the  consciousness  of  his  own  cowardice,  weeping  into 
the  night— to  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  and^  tlie  scourgings  of 
the  Roman  soldiers — to  Herod's  hall  and  the  insults  of  the  base 
Galilean  court — back  again  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  divine  Tiberius,  and  so  to  the  final  brutalities  in  the 
proetorium  while  the  cross  is  preparing,  and  the  blood  which  is  . 
dripping  from  the crovrn  of  thorns  on  his  brow  mingles  with  that 
w'hich  floAvs  from  the  w’ounds  of  his  scourgings — and  find,  if  you 
can,  one  momentary  sign  of  terror  or  of  w^eakness. 

In  all  the  world’s  annals  there  is  nothing  which  approaches,  in 
the  sublimity  of  its  courage,  that  last  conversation  between  the 
peasant  prisoner,  by  this  time  a  mass  of  filth  and  blood,  and  the 
Roman  procurator,  before  Pilate  led  him  forth  for  the  last  time  and 
pleaded  scornfully  wdth  his  nation  for  the  life  of  their  King.  The 
canon  from  which  w’e  started  must  guide  us  to  the  end.  There 
must  be  no  flaw  or  spot  on  Christ’s  courage,  any  more  than  on  his 
wisdom  and  tenderness  and  sympathy.  And  for  the  last  time 
I  repeat,  the  more  unflinchingly  we  apply  the  test,  the  more  clear 
and  sure  will  the  response  come  back  to  us. 

We  have  been  told  recently,  by  more  than  one  of  those  vrho  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  weighed  and  measured  Christianity  and  found  it  want¬ 
ing,  that  religion  must  rest  on  reason,  based  on  phenomena  of  this 
visible,  tangible  world  in  w'hich  wx  are  living. 

Be  it  so.  There  is  no  need  for  a  Christian  to  object.  He  can 
meet  this  challenge  as  well  as  any  other.  We  need  never  be  care¬ 
ful  about  choosing  our  own  battle-field.  Looking,  then,  at  that 
w^orld  as  w'e  see  it,  laboring  heavily  along  in  our  own  time — as  we 
hear  of  it  through  the  records  of  the  ages — I  must  repeat  that  there 
is  no  phenomenon  in  it  comparable  for  a  moment  to  this  of  Christ’s 
life  and  work.  The  more  w^e  canvass  and  sift  and  weigh  and  bal¬ 
ance  the  materials,  the  more  clearly  and  grandly  does  his  figure  rise 
before  us,  as  the  true  Head  of  humanity,  the  perfect  Ideal,  not  only 
of  wisdom  and  tenderness  and  love,  but  of  courage  also,  because 
he  was  and  is  the  simple  Truth  of  God— the  expression,  at  last,  in 
flesh  and  blood,  of  wKat  He  wLo  created  us  means  each  one  of  our 
race  to  be. 

We  have  now  finished  our  endeavor  to  look  at  the  life  of  Chiist 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  in  special  connection  with  one  human 
quality.  I  trust  it  may  prove  to  be  cnl}^  the  first  step  for  many  of 
you  in  a  study  wLich  will  last  your  lives.  At  any  rate  it  is  one 
which  the  reverence  which  is  felt  by  every  member  of  this  college 
for  our  founder  ought  to  commend  to  us  above  all  others. 
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He,  as  you  all  know,  was  never  weary  of  impressing  on  ns,  term 
after  term,  year  after  year,  that  the  aim  of  this  place  is  to  niake 
good  citiz.ens,  and  that  this  can  only  i)C  done  by  keeping  vividly 
before  ourselves,  in  all  our  work  here,  that  common  humanity 
which  binds  us  all  together  by  the  ties  of  family,  of  neighborhood, 
of  country.  What  tliat  common  iiumanity  means  and  implies,  lie 
taught  us,  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  a  Son  of  ^fan, 
and  Son  of  God,  iii  whom  we  have  all  a  common  interest,  through 
whom  we  have  all  a  common  spiritual  relationship  to  liis  and  our 
Father. 

To  bring  this  home  to  us  all,  as  the  central  truth  of  our  own  lives, 
as  the  ma.Scr  key  of  the  confusions  and  perplexities  in  our  own 
hearts  and  in  the  world  around  us,  was  the  crowning  work  of  liis 
life,  and  1  trust  we  have  been  true  to  his  principle  and  his  method 
in  our  attempt  to  realize  the  life  of  this  Son  of  3Ian,  and  Son  of 
God  on  this  earth,  which  is  so  mysteriously  at  strife  with  the  will 
of  its  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  that  strife  the  wisest  and  best  of 
us  cannot  penetrate,  but  the  wayfaring  man  cannot  help  seeing  that 
it  is  precisely  around  this  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God 
that  the  fiercest  controversies  of  our  time  are  raging.  Is  it  not 
also  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  they  will  continue  to  rage 
more  and  more  fiercely — that  there  can  be  no  rest  or  peace  possible 
for  mankind — until  all  things  are  subdued  to  him  and  brought  into 
harmony  with  his  life  ? 

It  is  to  this  work  that  all  churches  and  sects,  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant,  that  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  known  collectively 
as  Christendom,  are  pledged  :  and  the  time  for  redeemiug  that 
pledge  is  running  out  rapidly,  as  the  distress  and  perplexity,  the 
threatening  disruption  and  anarchy,  of  Christendom  too  clearly 
show.  It  is  to  this  work  too  that  you  and  I,  every  man  and  woman 
of  us,  are  also  called  ;  and  if  we  would  go  about  it  with  any  hope 
and  courage,  it  can  only  be  by  keeping  the  life  of  Christ  vividly 
before  us  day  by  day,  and  turning  to  it  as  to  a  fountain  in  the 
desert,  as  to  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  laud. 

From  behind  the  shadow  the  still  small  voice — more  awful  than 
tempest  or  earthquake— more  sure  and  persistent  tlian  day  and 
night — is  always  sounding,  full  of  hope  and  strength  to  the  weariest 
of  us  all,  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

Hopevov  KOl  cd  TTo'lOV  O/UOiUS, 
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CO^fCLUSION.— -A^"  ADDKE.SS,  DELIVERED  AT  CLIFTON  COLLEGE, 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER,  1879. 

“  They  crowd  npon  ns  in  this  shade. 

The  youth  who  own  the  coming  years — 

Be  never  God  or  land  betrayed 
By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears.’’ 

The  Rev.  R.  Lowell. 

What  is  it  in  such  societies  as  yours  that  gives  them  so  strong 
a  hold  on,  so  unique  an  attraction  for,  those  who  have  been  for 
yc^rs  engaged  in  the  rough  work  of  life?  That  the  fact  is  so  I 
think  no  one  will  deny,  explain  it  how  they  will.  I  at  least  cannot 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  man  who  will  not  own  that  a  visit 
to  one  of  our  great  schools  moves  and  touches  him  on  a  side  of  his 
nature  which  for  the  most  part  lies  quiet,  almost  dormant,  but 
which  he  feels  it  is  good  for  him  should  be  stirred.  He  mav  S'o 
back  to  his  work  without  an  eifort  to  explain  to  himself  w'hv  these 
unwonted  sensations  have  visited  him,  but  not  without  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  has  had  a  change  of  air  which  has  done  him 
good— that  he  has  been  in  a  bracing  atmosphere,  like  that  at  the 
top  of  some  high  mountain-pass  where  the  morning  sun  strikes 
earlier  and  more  brightly  than  in  the  valleys  where  his  daily  task 
must  be  done. 

To  him  who  cares  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  1  think  the  conviction 
will  come,  that  to  a  stranger  there  is  something  at  once  inspiring 
and  pathetic  in  such  societies  as  this,  standing  apart  as  they  do 
from,  and  yet  so  intimately  connected  with,  the  great  outside 
world. 

Inspiring,  because  he  finds  himself  once  again  amongst  these  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  golden  gates  of  active  life  a"re  about  to  open,  for 
good  or  evil— each  one  of  whom  holds  in  his  hands  the  kevs  of 
those  gates,  the  keys  of  light  or  of  darkness,  amongst  whom  faith 
is  strong,  hope  bright,  and  ideals,  untainted  as  yefbj  the  w^orld’s 
slow  stain,  still  count  for  a  great  power. 

Pathetic,  because  he  knows  but  too  w^ell  how  hard  the  path  is  to 
find,  how  steep  to  climb,  on  the  farther  side  of  those  golden  gates 
— how  often  in  the  journey  since  he  himself  passed  out  from  under 
them,  his  own  faith  and  hope  have  burned  dimly,  and  his  ideal  has 
faded  away  as  he  toiled  on,  or  sat  by  the  wayside,  looking  wist¬ 
fully  after  it  ;  till  in  the  dust  and  jar,  the  heat  and  strain  of  the 
mighty  highway,  he  has  been  again  and  again  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  indeed  anything  more  than  a  phantom  exhalation, 
which  bad  taken  shape  in  the  glorious  morning  light,  only  to  vanish 
wmen  the  work-day  sun  had  risen  fairly  above  the  horizon,  and 
dispersed  the  colored  mists. 

He  may  well  be  pardoned  if,  at  such  times,  the  remembrance  of 
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txie  actual  world  in  wliicli  be  is  living,  and  of  the  generation  which 
moved  into  line  on  the  great  battle-field  wdien  he  himself  shoul¬ 
dered  musket  and  knapsack,  and  passed  into  action  out  of  the 
srolden  gates,  sliould  for  a  moment  or  two  bring  the  pathetic  side 
of  the  picture  into  strongest  relief.  Where  are  they  now  who 
represented  genius,  valor,  self-sacrifice,  the  invisible  heavenly 
world  to  these  ?  Are  they  dead  ?  Has  the  high  ideal  died  out  of 
them  ?  Will  it  be  better  with  the  new  generation 

Such  thoughts,  such  doubts,  will  force  themselves  at  times  on 
us  all,  to  be  met  as  best  we  may.  Happy  the  man  wdio  is  able, 
not  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  on  the  whole,  to  hold  them 
resolutely  at  arm’s  length,  and  to  follow  straight  on,  though  often 
wearily  and  painfully,  in  the  tracks  of  the  divine  visitor  who  stood 
by  his  side  in  his  youth,  though  sadly  conscious  of  weary  lengths 
of  way,  of  gulfs  and  chasms,  which  since  those  days  have  come 
to  stretch  and  yawn  between  him  and  his  ideal — of  the  difference 
between  the  man  God  meant  him  to  be — of  the  manhood  he 
thought  he  saw  so  clearly  in  those  early  days — and  the  man  he 
and  The  world  had  together  managed  to  make  of  him. 

I  say,  happy  is  that  man.  I  had  almost  said  that  no  other  than 
he  is  happy  in  any  true  or  noble  sense,  even  in  this  hard  materialist 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  faith,  that  the  weak  must  to  the 
wall,  that  the  strong  alone  are  to  survive,  prevails  as  it  never  did 
before — which  on  the  surface  seems  specially  to  be  organized  for 
the  destruction  of  ideals  and  the  quenching  of  enthusiasms.  I  feel 
deeply  the  responsibility  of  making  any  assertion  on  so  moot  a 
point  to  such  an  audience  in  such  a  place  as  this  ;  nevertheless, 
even  in  our  materialist  age,  I  must  urge  you  all,  as  you  would  do 
good  work  in  the  world,  to  take  your  stand  resolutely  and  once 
for  all  at  school  and  all  your  lives  through,  on  the  side  of  the 
idealists. 

In  doing  so  I  trust  and  believe  I  shall  not  be  running  counter  to 
the  teaching  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  this  olace.  I  know 
that  I  should  be  running  counter  to  it  if  anything  I  may  say  were 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  dreaminess  or  dawdling.  Let 
me  say,  then,  at  once  and  emphatically,  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  wish  or  thought.  The  only  idealism  I  plead  for  is  not 
only  compatible  wdth  sustained  and  vigorous  work  :  it  cannot  be 
maintained  without  it. 

The  gospel  of  work  is  a  true  gospel,  though  not  the  only  one,  or 
the  highest,  and  has  been  preached  in  our  day  by  great  teachers. 
And  I  do  not  deny  that  the  advice  I  have  just  been  giving  you 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  work-gospel.  Listen, 
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SVcTorstro^nStto^tf:^*  --ds  of 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thin"'  to  do 
Sees  It  and  does  it.  ’ 

This  high  nian,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it.  °  i  > 

That  lovy  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundreds  soon  hit. 

This  high  man  aiming  at  a  million, 
misses  a  unit.” 

This  sounds  like  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  idesilist  a  direct  nrefer 
euce  0.  low  to  hi^h  aims  and  standards,  of  the  seen  to  the  u^iseen 
T  IS  m  reality  only  a  wholesome  warning  against  aim  ot  a  nr,; 
ideal  by  wrong  methods,  though  the  use  of  the  words  “  low’’  ‘3 

cloubt  likelj^  to  mislead.  The  true  idealist  has  no 

quarrel  with  the  lesson  of  these  lines  ;  indeed,  he  would  be  o-lad  to 

see  them  written  on  one  of  the  door-posts  of  every  -rent  s'chool 

It  only  they  were  ballasted  on  the  other  by  GeL-e  Herbert’s 
quaint  and  deeper  wisdom.  ^  ricrnert  s 

“  Pitch  thy  behavior  low,  thy  projects  high, 
bo  Shalt  thon  humble  and  magnanimous  he 
Sink  not  m  spirit :  who  aimeth  at  the  skv 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree.” 

Both  sayings  are  true,  and  worth  carrying  in  your  minds  as  nnrt 

of  their  permanent  furniture,  and  jmu  will  find  that  they  will  live 
there  very  peaceably  side  by  side.  ^ 

_  There  is  in  truth  no  real  antagonism  between  them  The  seem 

disappears  in  the  working  worw' 
In  the  stress  _ot  the  great  battle  of  life  it  will  trouble  no  sold W 

£®whoTf  ^hP^r?  and  a  sound  heart  in  his  bosom, 

r  clearest  and  intensest  vision  of  what  is  at 

wiu'b^tbe  "i^"  mostZanfullv 

will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  for  him  there  has  been 

approach  to  victory  except  by  the  faithful  doing  day  by  day  o- 

the  work  which  lay  at  his  own  threshold.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

drearv^confp'^sTwl'^f  H  “i^ersal  experience  of  mankind-the 
Tid  ^  merely  sought  a  “  low  thing,” 

iect  of1hp?r'^rvp«'^'“®i°“  tiiat  the  aim  and  'ob- 

iicto°v  pnTi  P  if«I  “il®  us  that  ou  these  lines  no  true 

victo.y  can  oe  had,  either  for  the  man  himself  or  for  the  cause  bp 

was^sent  into  the  world  to  maintain. 

anf  nVlir^nanimft°  man  without  humility 

om'  .m  "d-  I  i-* ;  Immiiity  or  magnanimity  possible  with- 

witb  H’MdpUict  ®  t»eeii  pleading  with  you  boys  to  take  .sides 
vitii  the  idecilistb  at  once  and  through  life.  I  have  told  vou  unless 

i  oa  do  so  you  cau  neither  be  truly  humble  nor  truly  magnanimous 
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You  may  reply,  “  Well,  that  advice  may  be  good  or  bad,  we 
cannot  tell,  until  you  tell  us  how  we  are  to  side  with  them,  and 
wdial  you  mean  by  an  idealist.”  Such  a  reply  w^ould  be  only 
reasonable,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  the  demand  it  makes,  or  id 
any  rate  to  give  you  a  few^  hints  wdiich  will  enable  you  to  work 
out  the  question  for  yourselves. 

There  is  not  one  amongst  you  all,  I  care  not  how  young  he  may 
be,  wdio  has  not  heard  or  felt  the  call  in  his  own  heart  to  put  aside 
ail  evil  habits,  and  to  live  a  brave,  simple,  truthful  life  in  this 
school.  It  may  have  come  to  you  while  listening  in  chapel  or 
elsewhere  to  religious  teaching,  or  in  the  play-tields  or  dormi¬ 
tories  ;  when  you  have  been  alone  or  in  company,  at  work  or  at 
play,  but  that  it  has  come,  at  some  time,  in  some  place,  there  is 
not  a  boy  in  this  chapel  wdio  will  deny.  It  is  no  modern,  no 
Christian  experience,  this.  The  choice  of  Hercules,  and  number¬ 
less  other  Pagan  stories,  the  witness  of  nearly  all  histories  and  all 
literatures,  attest  that  it  is  an  experience  common  to  all  our  race. 
It  is  of  it  that  the  poet  is  thinking  in  those  fine  lines  of  Emerson 
which,  are  wuitten  up  in  the  Hall  of  Marlborough  College  : 


‘‘  So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust, 

_So  near  is  God  to  man— 

When  duty  whispers  low,  ‘  Thou  must,’ 

The  youth  replies,  ‘  I  can.’  ” 

It  does  not  w^ait  for  the  reasoning  powders  to  be  developed,  but 
comes  right  iu  upon  the  boy  himself,  appealing  to  him  to  listen 
and  follow. 

It  is  this  wdiisper,  this  call,  which  is  the  ground  of  what  I  have, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  been  speaking  of  as  idealism.  Just  in 
so  far  as  the  bo}^  listens  to  and  w^elcomes  it,  he  is  becoming  an 
idealist — one  who  is  rising  out  of  himself,  and  into  direct  contact 
and  communion  with  spiritual  influences,  w^hich  even  wdiea  he 
shrinks  from  them,  and  tries  to  put  them  aside,  he  feels  and 
know^s  to  be  as  real,  and  will  live,  I  hope,  to  acknowdedge  to  be 
more  real  than  all  influences  coming  to  him  from  the  outside  world 
-—one  who  is  bent  on  bringing  himself  and  the  wmrld  into  obe¬ 
dience  to  these  spiritual  influences.  If  he  turns  to  meet  the  call 
and  answers  ever  so  feebly  and  hesitatinadv,  it  becomes  clearer 
and  stronger.  He  will  feel  next,  that  just  In  so  far  as  he  is  loval 
to  it  he  is  becoming  loyal  to  his  brethren  ;  that  he  must  not  only 
build  his  own  life  up  in  conformity  with  its  teaching,  must  not 
only  find  or  cut  his  own  way  straight  to  what  is  fair  and  true  aud 
noble,  but  must  help  on  those  who  are  around  him  and  will  come 
afto  him,  and  make  the  path  easier  and  plainer  for  them  also. 

I  have  indicated  in  outline,  in  a  few  sentences,  a  process  wdiich 
lakes  a  lifetime  to  w’^ork  out.  You  all  know’’,  too,  alas  !  even  those 
who  hava  already  listened  most  earnestly  to  the  voice,  and  fol- 
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lowed  most  faithfully,  how  many  influences  there  are  aboui  you 
and  within  you  which  stand  across  tlie  first  steps  in  the  path  and 
lai  }our  progress  ;  ^diich  are  forever  dwarfing  and  distorting  the 
ideal  you  are  painfully  struggling  after,  and  appealing  to  the  cow¬ 
ardice  and  laziness  and  impurity  which  are  in  every  one  of  us  to 
h^A  art  obedience  to  the  call.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  first 
step  which  costs,  and  tells.  He  who  has  once  taken  that  con- 
sciously  and  resolutely,  has  gained  a  vantage-ground  for  all  his 
ite.  lhat  first  step,  remember,  ought  to  be  taken  by  Eno-fish 
boys  at  our  English  schools.  ^  ® 

And  here  let  rne  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  note  for  you  what 
seems  to  me,  looking  from  outside,  the  ideal  for  which  you  Eng- 
lish  boys  should  ]ust  now  be  specially  striving.  The  strength  arid 
weakness  of  the  nation  of  which  you  are  a  part  will  always  be  re- 
nectect  powerfully  in  these  miniature  Englands,  and  there  is  a  na¬ 
tional  weakness  w^hich  is  alarming  all  thoughtful  Englishmen  at 
this  time  Our  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has,^for  genera- 
tions  got  and  spent  money  faster  than  any  other,  and  this  spend- 
Uinft  habit  has  had  a  baleful  effect  on  English  life.  It  has  made 
It  more  ana  more  feverish  and  unsatisfying.  The  standard  of  ex¬ 
penditure^  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  demoral¬ 
izing  traae,  society,  every  industry,  and  every  profession  until  a 
false  ideal  has  established  itself,  and  the  aim  of  life  is  too  com- 

to  get,  not  to  be,  while  men  are  valued  more  and  more  for 
what  they  have,  not  for  what  they  are. 

The  reaction  has,  I  trust,  set  in.  A  period  of  depression,  such  as 
has  not  been  known  for  half  a  century,  has  come,  happily  in  time 
to  show  us  how  unreal  and  transitory  is  ail  such  material  prcs- 
perity,  that  a  nation’s  life  cannot  stand  any  more  than  a  man’s  in 
the  things  which  it  possesses.  But  the  reign  of  Mammon  will  be 
hard  *  1o  put  down,  and  all  wholesome  influences  which  can  be 
bi ought  to  bear  upon  that  evil  stronghold  will  be  sorely  needed. 

Amongst  these  none  should  be  more  potent  than  that  of  our  great 
schools.  It  is  probably  too  late  for  the  present  generation  of 
grown  men  to  restore  a  sounder  tone  and  set  up  a  higher  ideal, 
j-hose  b}'  whom  it  must  be  done,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  are  now 
growing  up  in  such  schools  as  this.  There  can  be,  I  fear,  no 
question  that  the  outside  world  has  been  reflected  in  our  schools. 

I  hear  on  all  sides  stories  of  increased  expenditure  of  all  kinds! 
There  must  be  fancy  dresses  for  all  games,  and  boys  are  made  to 
feel  uncomfortable  who  do  not  conform  to  the  fashion,  or  who 
practise  such  useful  and  often  necessary  economies  as  wearing  old 
clothes  or  travelling  third-class.  A^ou  know  whether  such  things 
^e  true  here.  If  they  are,  they  are  sapping  true  manliness,  and 
tainting  our  national  life  at  its  roots.  But  the  stain,  I  believe,  has 
not  sunk  so  deep,  and  the  reaction  may  be  swifter  and  deeper  than 
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elsewhere  ia  societies  bound  to.u;etlier  in  so  close  an  intimacy  as 
must  exist  in  such  scliools  as  this. 

In  no  other  portions  of  English  society  can  public  opinion  be 
modified  so  swiftly  and  so  radically  as  in  a  public  school.  One 
generation  of  brave  boys  niay  do  it,  and  a  school  general  ion  is 
only  a  short  four  or  five  years.  I  say,  then,  deliberately,  that  no 
man  can  gauge  the  value  in  English  life  at  this  present  critical 
time  of  a  steady  stream  of  3mung  men,  flowing  into  all  professions 
and  all  industries  from  our  public  schools,  who  have  learned  res¬ 
olutely  to  use  those  words  so  hard  to  speak  in  a  societ.v  such  as 
ours,  “  I  can’t  afford  who  have  been  trained  to  have  few  wants 
and  to  serve  these  themselves,  so  that  they  may  have  always 
something  to  spare  of  power  and  of  means  to  help  others  ;  who 
are  “  careless  of  the  comfits  and  cushions  of  life,”  and  content  to 
leave  them  to  the  valets  of  all  ranks.  Many  of  us  have  hopes, 
from  all  we  hear  and  know  of  this  and  other  such  schools,  that 
such  a  stream  of  free  and  helpful  young  men  may  be  looked  for. 
Will  you,  boj^s,  and,  above  all,  jmu  elder  boys,  who  can  give  a 
tone  to  the  standards  and  ideals  of  to-day  here,  which  may  last  for 
many  j^ears,  see  that,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  Clifton  is  concerned, 
such  hopes  shall  not  be  disajjpointed  ? 

And  take  my  word  for  it,  while  you  will  be  doing  a  great  work 
for  your  country,  and  restoring  an  ideal  which  has  all  Imt  faded 
out,  you  will  be  taking  the  surest  road  to  all  such  success  as  be¬ 
comes  honest  men  to  achieve,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  you  may 
choose  for  yourselves.  The  outlook  is  by  no  means  cheerful  even 
for  those  who  have  learned  to  live  simply,  and  to  estimate  “  com¬ 
fits  and  cushions”  at  their  true  value,  either  in  England  or  else¬ 
where.  The  following  of  false  ideals  has,  1  fear,  tlirown  heavy 
odds  for  many  years  to  come  against  the  chances  in  our  modern 
life  of  those  who  will  not  bow  down  to  them. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  wisest  of  American  writers 
and  one  of  the  best  of  American  gentlemen,  speaking  to  the  young 
men  of  New  England,  made  much  the  same  sad  confession  as  I  am 
making  to  you  to-day.  “  The  young  man,”  he  says,  “  on  entering 
life  finds  the  way  to  lucrative  employment  blocked  by  abuses. 
The  ways  of  trade  are  grown  selfish  to  the  borders  of  theft,  and 
supple  to  the  borders  (if  not  beyond  the  borders)  of  fraud.  The 
employments  of  commerce  are  not  intrinsically  unfit  for  a  man,  or 
less  genial  to  his  faculties  ;  but  these  are  now  in  their  general 
course  so  vitiated  by  derelictions  and  abuses,  at  which  all  connive, 
that  it  requires  more  vigor  and  resources  than  can  be  expected  of 
every  young  man  to  right  himself  in  them.  Has  he  genius  and 
virtue  ?  the  less  does  he  find  them  fit  for  him  to  grow  in,  and  if  he 
would  thrive  in  them  he  must  sacrifice  all  the  brilliant  dreams  of 
boyhood  and  youth  ;  he  must  forget  the  praj^ers  of  his  childhood, 
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«nnd  must  take  on  him  Ihe  harness  of  routine  and  ohsequiousness. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  chaige  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  The  sins 

of  our  trade  belong  to  no  class,  to  no  individual.  One  plucks,  one 
distributes,  one  eats.  Everybody  partakes,  everybody  confesses — 
with  cap  and  knee  volunteers  his  confession,  yet  none  feels  him- 
self  accountable.  He  did  not  create  the  abuse,  he  cannot  alter  it. 

.  .  It  happens,  therefore,  that  all  such  ingenuous  souls  as 

feel  in  themselves  the  irrepressible  stiivings  of  a  noble  aim,  who 
by  the  law  of  their  nature  must  act  simply,  find  these  ways  of 
trade  unfit  for  them,  and  they  come  forth  from  it.  Such  cases 
are  becoming  more  common  every  day.  But  by  coming  out  of 
trade  you  have  not  cleared  j^ourselves — the  trail  of  the  serpent 
reaches  into  all  the  lucrative  professions  and  practices  of  men. 
Each  has  its  own  wrongs.  Each  finds  a  very  intelligent  conscience 
a  disqualification  for  success.”  And  so"  further  on  he  adds, 

”  Consideratons  of  this  kind  have  turned  the  attention  of  many 
philanthropists  and  intelligent  persons  to  the  claims  of  manual  - 
labor  as  part  of  the  education  of  every  young  man.  If  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  of  the  past  generation  is  thus  tainted — no  matter 
how  much  of  it  is  offered  to  us—we  must  begin  to  consider  if  it 
were  not  the  nobler  part  to  renounce  it,  and  to"^put  ourselves  into 
primary  relations  with  the  soil  and  nature,  and,  abstaining  from 
whatever  is  dishonest  and  unclean,  to  take  each  of  us  bravely  his 
part  with  his  own  hands  in  the  manual  labor  of  the  world.  ” 

It  is  a  sad  confession  that  our  modern  society  has  come  to  such 
a  pass,  but  one  which  I  fear  holds  as  true  for  England  as  for 
America.  That  it  will  continue  so  no  one  who  has  faith  in  a 
righteous  goveriiment  of  the  world  can  believe.  There  seem  to 
nie  signs  on  all  sides  that  it  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  a  new 
industrial  world  is  already  forming  under  the  wreck  of  the  old. 
But  the  time  of  change  must  be  one  of  sore  trial,  and  your  genera¬ 
tion  will  have  to  bear  the  strain  of  it.  In  such  a  lime"as  this  they 
only  will  be  able  to  help  their  country  in  her  need  who  have 
learned  in  early  life  the  great  lessons  of  simplicity  and  self-denial, 
and  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  the  worst  education  which  teaches 
simplicity  and  self-denial  is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  all 
else  but  this. 

The  first  aim,  then,  for  your  time  and  your  generation  should 
be,  to  foster,  each  in  yourselves,  and  each  in  -  your  school,  a 
simple  and  self-den^dng  life—your  ideal,  to  be  a  true  and  use¬ 
ful  one,  must  have  these  two  characteristics  before  all  others. 
Of  course  purity,  courage,  truthfulness  are  as  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  as  ever  ;  without  them  there  can  be  no  ideal  at  all.  But 
as  each  age  and  each  country  has  its  own  special  needs  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  so  the  best  mind  of  its  youth  should  be  bent  on  serving 
where  the  need  is  sorest,  and  bringing  strength  to  the  weak  places. 
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There  will  be  always  crowds  ready  to  fall  in  with  (he  dapper, 
pliant  ways  which  lead  most  readily  to  success  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  Society  has  been  said  to  be  “  always  and  everywhere  in 
conspiracy  against  the  true  manhood  of  every  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  saying,  though  bitter,  contains  a  sad  tiuth.  So 
the  faithful  idealist  will  have  to  learn,  without  arrogance  and  with 
perfect  good  temper,  to  treat  society  as  a  child,  and  never  to  allow 
it  to  dictate.  So  treated,  society  will  surely  come  round  to  those 
who  have  a  high  ideal  before  them,  and  therefore  firm  ground 
under  their  feet. 

“  Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo 

And  slums  the  hand  would  seize  upon  her  ; 

Live  thou  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue, 

To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor.” 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  business  of  success.  Is 
it  not,  after  all,  the  test  of  true  and  faithful  work  ?  Must  it  not  be 
the  touchstone  of  the  humble  and  magnanimous,  as  well  as  of  the 
self-asserting  and  ambitious  ?  Undoubtedly  ;  but  here  again  we 
have  to  note  that  what  passes  with  society  for  success,  and  is  so 
labelled  by  public  opinion,  may  well  be,  as  often  as  not  actually 
is,  a  bad  kind  of  failure. 

Public  opinion  in  our  day  has,  for  instance,  been  jubilant  over 
the  success  of  those  who  have  started  in  life  pennilevss  and  have 
made  large  fortunes.  Indeed,  this  particular  class  of  self-made 
men  is  the  one  which  we  have  been  of  late  invited  to  honor.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  have  to  ask  with  some  care,  and 
bearing  in  mind  Emerson’s  warnings,  by  what  methods  the  for¬ 
tune  has  been  made.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  national  weallli 
in  England  can  scarcely  be  called  a  success  by  any  one  who 
studies  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  made,  and  its  effects  on 
the  nation  il  character.  It  may  be  otherwise  with  this  or  that 
millionaiie,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

I  remember  hearing,  years  ago,  of  an  old  merchant  who,  on  his 
death -bed,  divided  the  results  of  long  years  of  labor,  some  few 
hundreds  in  all,  amongst  his  sons.  “  It  is  little  enough,  my  bo3^s,” 
weie  almost  his  last  words,  “  but  there  isn’t  a  dirty  shilling  in  the 
whole  of  it.”  He  had  been  a  successful  man,  too,  though  not  in 
the  ”  self-made”  sense.  For  his  ideal  had  been,  not  to  make 
mone}",  but  to  keep  clean  hands.  And  he  had  been  faithful  to  it. 

In  reading  the  stories  of  these  last  persons  whom  the  English  nation 
is  invited  to  honor,  I  am  generally  struck  with  the  predominance 
of  the  personal  element.  The  key-note  seems  generally  some  I’c- 
solve  taken  in  early  youth  connected  with  their  own  temporal  ad¬ 
vancement.  This  one  will  be  Lord  Mayor  ;  this  other  Prime 
Minister  ;  a  third  determines  to  own  a  fine  estate  near  the  place 
of  his  birth,  a  fourth  to  become  head  of  the  business  in  which  he 
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started  as  an  eirand-hoy.  They  did  indeed  achieve  their  ends, 
were  faitiiful  to  the  idea  they  had  set  hetore  themselves  as  boys  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  we  can  put  them  anywhere  but  in  the  lower  school 
of  idealists.  For  the  predominant  motive  being  self-assertion, 
their  idealism  seems  never  to  have  got  past  the  personal  stage, 
which  at  best  is  but  a  poor  business  as  compared  with  the  true 
thing.  Try  the  case  by  a  test  every  one  of  you  can  apply  directly 
and  easily.  One  boy  here  resolves — I  will  win  this  scholarship  ;  I 
will  be  head  of  the  school  ;  I  will  be  captain  of  the  eleven  ;  and 
does  it.  Another  resolves — this  school  shall  be  purer  in  tone, 
simpler  in  habits,  braver  and  stronger  in  temper,  for  my  presence 
here  ;  does  his  best,  but  doubts  after  all  whether  he  has  succeeded. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  latter  is  the  best  idealist  ;  but  which  is  the 
most  successful  Clifton  boy? 

I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end,  and  yet  have  only  been 
able  to  touch,  and  that  very  lightlv,  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject. 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  felt  this  ;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
some  amongst  you  are  not  already  listening  to  me  with  a  shade  of 
jealousy  in  your  minds,  which  might  formulate  itself  somehow, 
perhaps  thus  :  “  Is  this  talk  about  idealism  quite  straightforward? 
Haven’t  we  heard  all  this  before?  Self-denial,  simplicity^  of  life, 
courage,  and  the  rest,  are  they  not  the  first-fruits  of  Christianity 
as  we  have  been  taught  it  ?  And  we  have  been  told,  too,  that  this 
call  of  which  you  have  been  talking  is  the  voice  of  Christ’s  spirit 
speaking  to  ours.  Can  any"  good  come  of  swaddling  these  truths 
in  other  clothes  which  will  scarcely  fit  them  better,  or  make  them 
more  easy,  or  more  acceptable  ?” 

To  which  I  am  glad  to  reply  from  my  heart— Truly  ;  so  it  is. 
Rem  acu  tetigesti.  Christ  is,  indeed,  the'^great  idealist.  “Be  ye 
perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  is  the  ideal  he  sets 
before  us— the  only  one  which  is  permanent  and  all-sufficing.  His 
own  spirit  communing  with  ours  is  that  call  which  comes  to  everv 
human  being.  But  my  object  has  been  to  get  you  to-night  to  look 
at  the  facts  of  your  own  experience— and,  as  I  have  said  already, 
the  youngest  has  some  experience  in  these  deep  matters — without 
connecting  them  for  the  moment  with  any  form  of  religion. 

Supposing  the  whole  Bible,  every  trace  of  Christendom,  to  dis¬ 
appear  to-morrow,  the  same  thing  would,  nevertheless,  be  occur¬ 
ring  to  you,  and  me,  and  every  man.  We  should  each  of  us  still 
be  conscious  of  a  presence,  which  we  are  quite  sure  is  not  our¬ 
self,  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  own  .heart,  communing  with  us 
there  and  calling  us  to  take  up  our  twofold  birthright  as  man — the 
mastery  over  visible  things,  and  above  all  the  mastery  over  our  own 
bodies,  actions,  thoughts^ — and  the  power,  always  growing,  of  this 
mysterious  communion  with  the  invisible. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  religious 
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phraseology,  believing  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  Christian 
revelation,  the  idealist  will  and  must  always  remain  nearest  to  the 
invisible  world,  and  therefore  most  powerful  in  this  visible  one. 

I  think  this  method  is  worth  using  now  and  then,  because,  no 
doubt,  the  popular  verdict  of  this  time  is  against  idealism.  If 
you  have  not  already  felt  it,  you  will  assuredly  feel,  as  soon  as  you 
leave  these  walls,  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  a  world  which  longs  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  succeed  in  shaking  off  all  belief  in  anything 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  senses,  and  gauged  and  measured 
by  the  intellect,  as  the  trappings  of  a  worn-out  superstition.  Men 
have  been  trying,  so  runs  the  new  gospel,  to  live  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight,  ever  since  there  is  any  record  at  all  of  their  lives  ;  and 
so  they  have  had  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  faiths  they 
were  to  live  by.  What  is  called  the  life  of  the  soul  or  spirit,  and 
the  life  of  the  understanding,  have  been  in  conflict  all  this  time,  and 
the  one  has  always  been  gaining  on  the  other.  Stronghold  after 
stronghold  has  fallen  till  it  is  clear  almost  to  demonstration  that 
there  will  soon  be  no  place  left  for  that  w^hich  was  once  deemed 
all-powerful.  The  spiritual  life  can  no  longer  be  led  honestly. 
Man  has  no  knowledge  of  the  invisible  upon  which  he  can  build. 
Let  him  own  the  truth  and  turn  to  that  upon  which  he  am  build 
safely — the  world  of  matter,  his  knowdedge  of  which  is  always 
growing  ;  and  be  content  with  the  things  he  can  see  and  taste  and 
handle.  Those  who  are  telling  you  still  in  this  time  that  your  life 
can  and  ought  to  be  lived  in  daily  communion  with  the  unseen 
that  so  only  you  can  loyally  control  the  visible — are  either  wilfully 
deceiving  you  or  are  dreamers  and  visionaries. 

So  the  high  priests  of  the  new^  gospel  teach,  and  their  teaching 
echoes  through  our  literature,  and  colors  the  life  of  the  streets  and 
markets  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  and  a  mammon-ridden  generation, 
longing  to  be  rid  of  what  they  hope  are  only  certain  old  and 
clumsy  superstitions— w^hich  they  try  to  believe  injurious  to  others, 
and  are  quite  sure  make  them  uneasy  in  their  owm  efforts  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry— applauds  as  openly  as  it  dare,  and  hopes 
soon  to  see  the  millennium  of  the  flesh-pots  publicly  declared  and 
recognized. 

Against  which,  wherever  you  may  encounter  them,  that  you 
young  Englishmen  may  be  ready  and  able  to  stand  fast,  is  the  . 
nope  and  prayer  of  many  anxious  hearts  ;  in  a  time,  charged  on 
every  side  with  signs  of  the  passing  away  of  old  things,  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  above  the  horizon  in  Christendom  since  Luther 
nailed  his  protest  on  the  church-door  of  a  German  village. 


Thomas  Hughes  in  Good  Word'<. 
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Geokge  Saxd  died  in  1876,  and  her  publisher,  Michel  Lew  died 
the  year  before,  in  1875.  In  May,  1875,  just  after  Michel  Levy’s 
death,  Maaame  band  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she  renders  a  tribute 
ot  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  enterprising,  saira- 
cious,  and  successiul  man.  bhe  descril^es  his  character  his  haijits 
his  tieatment  of  his  authors,  his  way  of  doing  business,  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  Lie  book-trade  and  of  its  prospects.  It  was  by  this  concep- 
iion  and  by  the  line  which  he  boldly  took  in  pursuance  of  it  that 
le  ^ as  original  and  remarkable;  a  main  creator,  says  Madame 
band,  of  our  new  modus  mmndi  in  literature  ;  one  whose  disappear¬ 
ance  13  not  the  disappearance  of  a  rich  man  merelv,  but  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  force. 

The  industrial  and  literary  revolution,  for  which  Z^lichel  Levy 
diet  so  much,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words  :  cheap  hooks.  Liit 
by  cheap  books  w^e  are  not  to  understand  the  hideous  and  io-noble 
things  with  hich,  under  this  name,  Lngland  and  America  have 
made  us  familiar.  Cheap  books,  in  the  revolution  of  3Iichel  Levy 
were  books  in  the  format  Charpentier  or  the  format  Lecy,  books  in 
duodecimo  instead  of  octavo  ;  and  costinor,  in  general,  two-and-six- 
pence  or  three  shillings  a  volume  instead  "of  eight  shillings  or  nine 
smllings.  ^  Lut  they  were  still  books  of  an  outward  form  and  fash¬ 
ion  to  satisfy  a  decent  taste,  not  to  revolt  it ;  books  shapely,  well 
prmtecl,  ^\eli  margined  ;  agreeable  to  look  upon  and  clear  to  read 

buck  as  It  was,  however,  the  cheapening  of  their  books  threw,  at 
nrst,  Iiench  authors  into  alarm.  They  thought  it  threatened  their 
^  remember  the  time,  not  so  very  long  aa^o,^^  savs 
Madame  Sand,  when  we  replied  to  the  publishers  who  were  dem¬ 
onstrating  to  us  what  the  results  of  the  future  would  be  :  ‘  Yes 
If  you  succeed,  it  will  be  all  very  well ;  but  if  you  fail,  if,  after  an 
immense  issue  of  books,  you  do  not  diffuse  the  taste  for  read  in  o' 
then  }ou^are  lost,  and  we  along  with  you.’  And  I  urged  upim 
Michel  Levy,  she  continues,  this  objection  among  others,  that 
frivolous  or  unhealthy  books  attracted  the  masses,  to  the  exclusion 
of  works  which  are  useful  and  conscientious.  He  replied  to  me 
with  that  practical  intelligence  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
ciegjee  :  Possibly,  and  even  probably,  it  may  be  so  at  first.  But 
consider  tnis  that  the  reading  of  bad  books  has  inevitably  one 
good  lesult.  ^  It  inspires  a  man  with  the  curiosity  to  read,  it  gives 
him  the  habit  cf  reading,  and  the  habit  becomes  a  necessity.  I  in¬ 
tend  that  before  ten  years  are  over  people  shall  ask  for  their  book 
as  impatiently  as  if  it  wnre  a  question  of  dinner  when  one  is  hun- 
py.  Food  and  books,  we  have  to  create  a  state  of  things  when 
joth  shall  alike  be  felt  as  needs  ;  and  you  will  confess  then,  you 
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wi iters  and  artists,  that  we  have  solved  your  problem  :  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  ’  ” 

The  ten  years  were  not  ended  before  jMichel  Levy’s  authors  had 
to  own,  says  ^ladame  Sand,  that  their  puldislier  was  right. 
!Madame  Sand  adds  that  this  led  her  to  letiect  on  the  value  of  the 
mediocre  in  art  and  literature.  Illustrious  friends  and  fellow- 
aiithors  of  heis  had  been  in  despair  at  seeing  works  of  the  third 
order  obtain  a  success  far  beyond  any  that  they  could  expect  for 
their  own  works,  and  they  were  disposed  to  think  that  with  chean 
books  an  era  of  literary  decadence  was  opening.  You  are  misled", 
she  tells  them,  by  the  passing  disturbance  which  important  innova¬ 
tions  always  create  at  first.  It  was  thought,  when  railways  came, 
that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  conveyance  by^  horses  and  carriages] 
and  that  the  providers  of  it  must  all  be  ruined  ;  but  it  turns  out 
that  railway’s  have  created  a  business  for  horses  and  cairiages 
greater  than  there  ever  was  before.  In  the  same  way^  the  abun¬ 
dant  consumption  of  middling  literature  has  stimulated  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  kriowing  and  judging  books.  Second-rate,  commonplace 
literature  is  what  the  ignorant  require  for  catching  the  first  gleam  ; 
the  day  will  dawn  for  them  as  it  does  for  the  child,  who  by*^  degrees, 
as  he  learns  to  read,  learns  to  understand  also  ;  and,  in  fifty’^  y^ears 
from  this  time,  the  bad  and  the  middling  in  literature  wiil  be  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  publisher,  because  they^  will  be  unable  to  find  a 
market. 


So  prophesied  George  Sand,  and  the  prophecy  was  certainly  a 
bold  one.  May  vee  really  hope,  that  toward  the  year  1920  the  bad 
and  the  middling  in  literature  will  either  in  Paris  or  in  London  be 
unable  to  find  a  publisher  because  it  will  be  unable  to  find  a 
market?  Let  us  do  our  best  to  bring  about  such  a  consummation, 
wimout,  however,  too  coafideotly  couatiug  upon  it.  But  that  on 
which  I  at  present  wisli  to  dwell,  in  this  relation  by  JIadame  Sand 
of  her  debate  with  her  energetic  publisher  and  of  lier  own  ntlec- 
Bons  on  it,  is  the  view  presented  of  lire  book-trade  and  of  its  future. 
That  view  I  believe  to  be  in  the  main  sound,  and  to  show  tlie  course 
whreh  things  do  naturally  and  properly  tend  to  take  in  England  as 
well  as  rn  France.  I  do  not  say  that  I  quite  adopt  the  theory  offered 
bj  A.ichel  Levy ,  and  accepted  by  George  Sand,  to  explain  the  cortrse 
Inch  things  are  thus  taking.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
consumption  of  the  bad  and  middling  in  literature  does  of  itself 
necessarily  engender  a  taste  for  the  good,  and  that  out  of  the  mill- 
secoml-rale  books  for  the  million  the  multiplication 
ot  first-rate  books  does  as  a  natural  consequence  spriin»*.  But  the 
tacts  themselves,  I  thiuk,  are  as  Tdichel  Levy  laid  them  down, 
though  one  may  dispute  his  explanation  and  filiation  for  the  facts. 
Jt  is  a  tact  that  there  is  a  need  for  cheaper  books,  and  that  authors 
ana  publishers  may  comply  with  it  and  yet  not  be  losers.  It  is  a 
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fact  that  the  masses,  when  they  first  take  to  reading,  will  probalfiy 
read  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  and  yet  that  the  victory  will  be  with 
good  books  in  the  end.  In  part  vre  can  see  that  this  is  the  course 
which  things  are  actually  taking;  in  part  T\ecan  predict,  fiom 
knowing  the  deepest  and  strongest  instincts  which  govern  mankind 
in  its  development — the  instinct  of  expansion,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation — that  it  is  the  course  which  things  will  take  in  the 
future. 

The  practical  mode  by  which  Michel  Levy  revolutionized  the 
book-trade  was  this.  He  brought  out  in  the  format  Ltfvy,  at  three 
francs  or  three  francs  and  a  half  a  volume,  new  works  such  as,  for 
example,  those  of  George  Sand  herself,  which  formerl^^  would  have 
come  out  at  seven  francs  and  a  half  a  volume.  Xav,  such  works 
would  very  often  have  taken  two  volumes,  costing  iifte:  n  francs, 
to  give  no  more  that  what  is  given  in  one  volume  of  the  format 
Lety  for  three  francs  and  a  half.  ISTew  books  in  octavo  were 
cheapened  likewise.  The  two  octavo  volumes  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence’'  in  French,  which  have  lately 
come  out  in  Paris,  cost  but  eighteen  francs.  The  two  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  English  version  or“  Prince  Metternich’s  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence”  cost  thirty-six  shillings.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  that  the  important  reform  accomplished  in  the  French  book- 
trade  by  IVIichel  Levy  and  by  other  publishers  of  like  mind  with 
him  was  this  :  to  give  the  public  new  books  at  half  a  crown  or 
three  shillings,  instead  of  at  from  six  to  twelve  shillings. 

And  now  to  apply  this  where  it  seems  to  me  to  he  of  very  useful 
application,  to  various  points  which  emerge  in  discussing  the  copy¬ 
right  of  English  authors  and  the  conditions  of  the  English  book- 
trade.  I  leave  on  one  side,  all  questions  of  copyright  in  acted 
plays,  music,  and  pictures.  I  confine  myself  to  copyright  in  books, 
and  to  the  chief  questions  raised  on  it.  My  point  of  viev/  will  be 
neither  an  author’s  point  of  view,  nor  a  publisher’s  point  of  view, 
nor  3mt  the  point  of  view  of  one  contending  against  authors  or  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  the  point  of  view  of  one  whose  sole  wish  is  to  let  things 
appear  to  him  fairly  and  naturally,  and  as  they  really  are. 

A  Royal  Commission  on  Copyright  has  lately  been  sitting,  and 
has  made  its  report.  ”  lYe  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion,”  the  re¬ 
port  declares,  ”  that  copyright  should  continue  to  be  treated  by  law 
as  a  proprietary  right,  and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  substitute  a 
right  to  a  royalty,  or  any  other  of  a  similar  kind.  ” 

This  opening  sentence  of  the  report  refers  to  a  great  battle.  The 
commissioners  have  come,  they  say,  to  a  conclusion,  “  that  copy¬ 
right  should  continue  to  be  treated  as  a  proprietary  right F  Here 
has  been  the  point  of  conflict,  as  to  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
author,  as  to  his  right  of  property  in  his  production.  .  Never  per- 
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haps  do  men  show  themselves  so  earnest,  so  pertinacious,  so  uiitir- 
ingl}"  ingenious,  as  when  they  have  under  discussion  the  right  and 
idea  of  property.  One  is  reminded  of  Pascal  :  “  This  dog  is  mine, 
said  these  poor  children  ;  behold  my  place  in  the  sun  !”  It  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  an  author  has  the  right  of  property  in  his  produc¬ 
tion  after  he  has  once  published  it.  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  contended  with  indefatigable  ingenuity  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Copyright  that  he  has  :  and  Mr.  Farrer,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  maintained  resolutely 
that  he  has  not.  There  is  no  question  that  he  can  have  a  i  ight  of 
property  in  his  productions  so  far  as  the  law  may  choose  to  create 
one  for  him.  But  the  real  point  at  issue  between  these  distin¬ 
guished  and  powerful  disputants  is,  whether  he  has  a  natural  ridit. 

Now  for  me  the  matter  is  simplified  by  my  believing  that  men, 
if  they  go  down  into  their  own  minds  and  deal  quite  freely  with 
their  own  consciousness,  will  find  that  they  have  not  any  natural 
rights  at  alh  And  as  it  so  often  happens  with  a  difficult  matter  of 
dispute,  so  it  happens  here  ;  the  difficulty,  the  embarrassment,  the 
need  for  drawing  subtle  distinctions  and  for  devising  subtle  means 
of  escape  from  them,  when  the  right  of  property  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  arises  from  one’s  having  firk  built  up  the  idea  of  natural 
right  as  a  wall  to  run  one’s  head  against.  An  author  has  no  natu¬ 
ral  right  to  a  property  in  his  production.  But  then  neither  has 
he  a  natural  right  to  anything  whatever  which  he  may  produce 
or  acquire.  What  is  true  is,  that  a  man  has  a  strong  instinct  mak¬ 
ing  him  seek  to  possess  what  he  has  produced  or  acquired,  to  have 
it  at  his  own  disposal  ;  that  he  finds  pleasure  in  so  having  it,  and 
finds  profit.  The  instinct  is  natural  and  salutary,  although  it  may 
be  over-stimulated  and  indulged  to  excess.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
jects  of  men,  in  combining  themselves  in  society,  has  been  to  afford 
to  the  individual,  in  his  pursuit  of  this  instinct,  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community.  The  author,  like  other  people,  seeks 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  having  at  his  own  disposal  what  he  pro¬ 
duces.  Literary  production,  wherever  it  is  sound,  is  its  own  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward  ;  but  that  does  not  destroy  or  diminish  the 
author’s  desire  and  claim  to  be  allowed  to  have  at  his  disposal,  like 
other  people,  that  which  he  produces,  and  to  be  free  to  turn  it  to 
account.  It  happens  that  the  thing  which  he  produces  is  a  thing 
hard  for  him  to  keep  at  his  own  disposal,  easy  for  other  people  to 
appropriate  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  interesting  pro¬ 
ducer,  giving  often  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  what  he  produces, 
and  not  provoking  nemesis  by  any  huge  and  immoderate  pi'ofits  on 
his  production,  even  when  it  is  suffered  to  be  at  his  own  disposal. 

•  taken  him  under  its  protection,  and  has  sanc¬ 

tioned  his  property  in  his  work,  and  enabled  him  to  have  it  at  his 
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own  disposal.  In  England  our  laws  give  biin  the  property  in  his 
work  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  liis  own  life  and  seven  years  after¬ 
ward,  whichever  period  is  longest.  In  France,  tlie  law  gives  him 
the  property  in  his  work  for  his  own  life,  and  his  widow’s  life,  and 
for  twenty  years  afterward  if  he  leave  children  ;  for  ten  years,  if 
lie  have  other  heirs.  In  Germany,  the  pioperty  in  his  work  is  for 
his  life  and  thirty  years  afterward.  In  Italy,  for  his  life  and  forty 
years  afterward,  with  a  further  period  during  which  a  royalty  has 
to  be  paid  upon  it  to  his  heirs.  In  the  Uuite^l  Slates,  the  author’s 
property  in  his  work  is  guaranteed  for  twenty-eight  years  from 
publication,  with  the  right  of  renerval  to  himself,  his  ^dfe,  or  his 
children,  for  fourteen  years  more. 

And  this,  though  the  author’s  production  is  a  thing  confessedly 
diiiicult  to  protect,  and  easy  to  appropriate.  But  it  is  possible  to 
protect  it ;  and  so  the  author  is  sutiered  to  enjoy  the  property  in 
his  production,  to  have  it  at  his  own  disposal.  Mr.  Farrer,  like  so 
many  other  people,  is  haunted  by  a  metaphysical  conception  of 
property  in  itself,  a  conception  distinguishing  between  things  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  class  of  that  which  is  property  in  itself,  and  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  class  of  that  which  is  not  property  in  itself.  His 
dog,  his  place  in  the  sun  at  Abinger,  are  of  the  class  of  property  in 
itself  ;  his  book,  if  he  produces  one,  is  of  the  class  of  that  which  is 
not  property  in  itself.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  is  in  the  same  order  of 
ideas  when  he  insists  that  “  property  arises  from  limitation  of  sup¬ 
ply.'’  Property  according  to  its  essential  nature.  Sir  Louis  dilallet 
means,  property^  in  itself.  Let  us  beware  of  this  metaphysical 
phantom  of  property  in  itself,  which,  like  other  metaphysical  phan¬ 
toms,  is  hollow  and  leads  us  to  delusion.  Property  is  the  creation 
of  law.  It  is  effect  given  by  society  and  its  laws  to  that  natural  in¬ 
stinct  in  man  which  makes  him  seek  to  enjoy  ownership  in  what 
he  produces,  acquires,  or  has.  The  effect  is  given  because  the  in¬ 
stinct  is  natural,  and  because  society  which  makes  the.  laws,  is 
itself  composed  of  men  who  feel  the  instinct.  The  instinct  is 
natural,  and  in  general  society  will  comply  with  it.  But  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  society  will  not  comply  with  it,  or 
will  comply  with  it  in  a  very  limited  degree  only  ;  and  what  has 
determined  society  in  these  cases  to  refuse  or  greatly  limit  its  cum- 
phance  with  the  instinct  of  owunership,  is  the  difficulty  of  giving 
effect  to  it,  the  disadvantage  of  trving  to  give  effect  to  it  in  spite  of 
such  difficulty. 

There  is  no  property,  people  often  say,  in  ideas,  in  spoken 
words  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  there  ought  to  be  no  property  in 
ideas  and  words  when  they  are  embodied  in  a  book.  But  why  is 
there  no  property  in  ideas  and  in  spoken  words,  while  there  is 
property  in  ideas  and  words  when  they  come  in  a  book  ?  A  brill¬ 
iant  talker  may  very  well  have  the  instinct  of  ownership  in  his 
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good  sayings,  and  all  the  more  if  he  must  and  can  only  talk  them 
and  not  write  them.  He  might  be  glad  of  power  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  them  by  other  people,  to  fix  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  the  appropriation  should  be  allowed,  and  to  derive 
profit  from  allowing  it.  Society,  again,  may  well  feel  sympathy 
with  his  instinct  of  ownership,  and  ^rdisposilion  to  assist  and  favor 
a  production  which  gives  it  so  Jiuieh  pleasure.  But  we  are  met  by 
the  difilculty,  the  insuperable  difficulty,  of  giving  effect  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  instinct  of  ownership  in  this  case,  of  se^curing  to  him  the 
disposal  of  his  spoken  ideas  and  words.  Accordingly,  effect  is  not 
given  to  it,  and  in  such  spoken  ideas  and  words  There  is  no  prop¬ 
erty. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  partial  and  limited  property  given,  and 
from  the  same  reason — from  the  difficulty  of  giving  complete 
ownership.  Game  is  an  instance  in  point.  A  man  breeds  pheas¬ 
ants,  rears  them  and  feeds  them,  and  he  has  a  natural  instinct  to 
keep  theni  in  his  entire  possession,  and  at  his  own  disposal.  But 
the  law  will  allow  but  a  partial  satisfaction  to  this  instinct  of  his, 
and  the  moment  his  pheasants  leave  his  land  they  may  be  taken  by 
the  person  to  whose  ground  they  go.  Of  his  chickens,  meanwhile, 
he  retains  ownership,  even  though  they  may  pass  over  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field.  Yet  very  likely  he  has  bought  the  eggs  of  the  pheas¬ 
ants  and  of  the  chickens  alike,  reared  them  both,  fed  them  both, 
and  feels  the  instinct  and  desire  to  claim  both  alike  as  his  property. 
But  the  law  gives  effect  to  this  desire  fully  as  regards  the  chickens, 
only  partially  as  regards  the  pheasants.  Why  ?  Because  of  the 
far  greater  difficulty  of  giving  full  effect  to  it  as  regards  the  pheas¬ 
ants,  and  of  the  disadvantage  which  may  arise  from  persisting  in 
giving  effect  to  it  in  spite  of  the  difficulty.  The  law  denies  him 
the  complete  ownership  of  the  pheasants,  because  they  are  difficult 
to  keep  at  his  own  disposal,  easy  for  other  people  to  appropriate  ; 
and  other  people  are  more  prone  to  appropiiate  them  than  the 
chickens,  and  more  inclined  to  dispute  his  ownership,  because  of 
this  very  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  and  facility  in  violating  it. 
Even  the  partial  ownership  which  the  law  does  allow  him  it  has  to 
fortify  by  special  measures  for  its  support  ;  by  making  trespass  in 
pursuit  of  game  a  different  and  more  serious  offence  tlian  common 
trespass.  To  gratify  his  instinct  of  ownership  fully,  to  let  him 
have  his  pheasants  at  his  entire  disposal,  the  law  would  liave  to 
take  more  stringent  and  exceptional  measures  in  his  favor  than  it 
takes  now  ;  and  this  ever}"  one  feels  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  law  will  certainly  not  do  more  for  him  than  it  does  now  ;  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  ought  to  do  so  much.  To  give  as 
niuch  ownership  in  game  as  a  man  enjoys  now,  special  measures  in 
his  favor  aa'e  required,  because  his  owneiship  meets  with  such 
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great  natural  difnculties  ;  but  the  special  measures  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  reinforced  than  to  be  withdrawn. 

And  now  to  apply  this  to  the  question  of  copyright.  The  in¬ 
stinct  of  an  author  to  desire  ownership  in  his  production,  and  profit 
from  that  ownership,  is  natural.  The  author  is  an  interesting  per¬ 
son,  and  society  may,  and  probably  will,  be  e^en  more  ready  rather 
than  less  ready,  to  aid  in  giving  effect  to  the  instinct  in  his  case 
than  in  the  case  of  others,  if  it  can  be  done  without  grave  inconven¬ 
ience.  But  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  his  ownership.  His  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  production  particularly  difficult  to  keep  at  his  own 
disposal,  particularly  easy  for  others  to  appropriate.  His  claim  to 
some  benefit  of  ownership,  how^ever,  is  generally  admitted,  and  he 
has  owuiership  given  to  him  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  He  finds 
a  publisher,  and  in  concert  with  him  he  exercises  his  owmership  ; 
and  the  result  in  England  of  this  concert  between  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is,  that  English  books  are  exceedingly  dear.  A  strong  desire 
for  cheaper  books  begins  to  be  felt.  Here  is  the  real  impoiTance  of 
Sir  Louis  Mallet’s  contention,  and  Mr.  Farrer’s.  “  To  English¬ 
men,”  says  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  “easy  access  to  the  contemporary 
literature  of  their  owm  language  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  of 
exile  ;  England  is  the  only  country  in  wffiich  English  books  are 
scarce  or  dear.”  “Xothing  can  be  more  intolerable,”  savs  Mr.  Far- 
rer,  “  than  a  system  of  copyright-law  under  width  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  mother  country,  in  which  the  books  are  produced,  are  the 
only  persons  in  the  w^orld  who  are  prevented  from  obtaining  cheap 
editions  of  them.”  An  impatience,  to  which  Mr.  Farrer  and  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  here  give  utterance,  an  impatience  at  the  dearness  of 
English  books,  a  desire  to  have  them  cheaper,  has  therefore  to  be 
added  to  the  original  difficulty  of  securing  the  author’s  ownership 
in  a  kind  of  production  wdiich  is  by  nature  hard  to  keep  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  easy  to  appropriate.  An  increased  difficulty  of  securing  his 
ownershio  is  the  result. 

The  ingenious  reasoning  of  Professor  Huxley  and  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  and  even  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Froude  in  that  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  article  on  “  Cop3Tight”  wffiich  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Edinhurgh  Revieic,  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  touch  the 
point  wffiere  the  strength  of  their  adversaries’  case  lies.  Like  their 
adversaries,  they  lodge  themselves,  stark  and  stiff,  in  the  idea  of 
“  property  in  itself  only,  for  them,  an  author’s  work  is  “  prop¬ 
erty  in  itself”  just  as  much  as  his  horse  or  his  field,  while, 
for  their  adversaries,  his  horse  or  his  field  is  “  property  in  itself,” 
but  his  work  is  not.  Let  us  grant  that  the  adversaries"  are  wrong, 
and  that  an  author’s  work  is  “  property  in  itself”  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  just  as  much  as  his  horse  or  his  field.  He  has  at  any 
rate,  we  will  suppose,  the  same  instinct  making  him  seek  to  have 
the  ownership  and  profit  of  his  work  as  to  have  the  ownership  and 
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profit  of  his  horse  or  field.  But  what  makes  the  law  give  him 
such  full  ownership  as  it  does  of  his  horse  or  field,  is  not  that  the 
horse  or  field  is  “  property  in  itself  it  is  that  to  comply  with  his 
natural  desire,  and  to  secure  him  in  his  ownership,  is  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  or  field  comparatively  eas3^  And  what  makes  the  law 
give  him  a  more  limited  ownership  of  his  literary  wo^’k  is  not  that 
this  work  fails  to  prove  its  claim  to  be  considered  “  property  in  it¬ 
self  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  his  literary  work  to  secure  him  in 
his  ownership  is  much  more  difiicult.  And  suppose  we  add  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  the  difficulty,  by  the  rise  of  a  general  impatience  at  the 
dearness  of  new  books  in  England  ;  of  general  irritation  at  seeing 
that  a  work  like  “  Lord  Macaulay’s  Life”  comes  out  at  thirty-six 
shillings  in  England  while  in  Fiance  it  would  come  out  at  eighteen 
francs,  that  a  new  novel  by  George  Eliot  costs  a  guinea  and  a  half, 
while  a  new  novel  by  George  Sand  costs  three  shillings  ;  of  gen¬ 
eral  complaints  that  ‘‘  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  CLuntr}^,  in 
which  the  books  are  produced,  are  the  only  persons  in  the  world 
who  are  prevented  from  obtaining  cheap  editions  of  them,” — sup¬ 
pose  we  add,  I  say,  to  the  difiiculty  b}'  all  this,  and  you  endanger 
the  retention  of  even  the  right  of  ownership  which  the  law  secures 
to  the  author  now.  The  advantage  of  complying  with  the  author’s 
instinct  of  ownership  might  be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantage  of 
complying  with  it  under  such  accumulated  and  immense  diffi¬ 
culty. 

But  yet  to  secure,  so  far  as  without  intolerable  inconvenience  it 
can  be  done,  the  benefits  of  ownership  in  his  production  to  the. 
author,  every  one,  or  almost  everj'  one,  professes  to  desire.  And 
in  general,  those  w^ho  profess  to  desii'e  this  do  really  mean,  I  think, 
what  they  say  ;  and  there  is  no  disposition  in  their  minds  to  put 
the  author  off  with  benefits  which  are  illusory.  But  Mr.  h'arrer 
and  others  propose,  no  doubt  without  intending  the  poor  author 
any  harm,  a  mode  of  benefit  to  him  from  his  productions  which 
does  seem  quite  illusory.  The  proposal  is  to  set  all  the  world  free 
to  print  and  sell  his  work  as  soon  as  it  appears,  on  condition  of 
pa3dng  him  a  ro.valtj^  of  ten  per  cent.  But  both  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  all  who  have  the  most  experience  in  the  matter,  and 
the  nearest  interest,  unite  in  sa^’ing  that  the  author’s  benefit  under 
this  plan  would  be  precarious  and  illusoiT.  The  poor  man  pursu¬ 
ing  his  ten  per  cent  over  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  would  be  pitiable 
enough.  But  what  shall  we  sa\^  of  him  pursuing  his  ten  per  cent 
overall  the  British  dominions  ;  what  shall  we  sa,y  of  him  pursuing  it, 
under  an  international  copyright  on  this  plan  between  all  English- 
speaking  people,  over  the  United  States  of  America  ?  There  are 
rnany  objections  to  this  plan  of  a  royalty  ;  but  the  decisive  objec¬ 
tion  is,  that  whereas  ever^^  one  professes  the  wish  not  to  take  away 
from  the  author  all  substantial  benefit  from  the  sale  of  his  work, 
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itliis  plan,  iu  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  would  take  it 
away  entirely. 

The  Royal  Commission  reported  against  this  plan  of  a  royalty, 
and  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  plan  of  SLCuiing  by  law  to 
the  author  an  ownership  in  his  work  for  a  limited  term  of  years. 
The  Commissioners  have  proposed  what  would,  in  mxV  opinion,  be 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  arrangement  :  instead 
of  a  copyright  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  life  and  seven  years  after, 
whichever  period  is  longest,  they  propose  to  give,  as  in  Germany,  a 
copyright  for  the  author’s  life  and  for  thirty  ^mars  after.^  But  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  arrangement  of  1842,  and  there  is  no 
danger  at  present,  in  spite  of  Farrer’s  efforts,  of  the  principle 
being  departed  from.  ^Slr.  Froude  says  truly  that  the  course 
recommended  by  Ylw  Fairer,  the  withdrawal,  in  effect,  from  Uie 
author  of  the  benefits  of  ownership  in  his  work,  is  a  course  which 
every  single  person  practically  connected  with  literature^  consents 
in  condemning.  He  says  truly  that  there  is  no  agitation  for  it. 
He  says  truly  that  the  press  is  silent  about  it,  and  that  no  com¬ 
plaints  are  heard  from  the  public. 

And  yet  the  natural  facts,  in  England  as  in  France,  are  as 
Michel  Levy  states  them  in  his  conversation  with  Madame  Sand  ; 
there  is  a  need  for  cheaper  books,  the  need  will  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  it  may  be  satisfied  without  loss  to^  either  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  strength  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Sir  Louis  IMallet  and 
of  Mr.  Farrer  with  the  actual  course  of  the  book-trade  in  England, 
is  that  the  course  of  our  book-trade  goes  counter  to  those  natural 
facts.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  adjust  itself  to  them,  or  there 
will  be  an  explosion  of  discontent  likely  enough  to  sweep  away 
copyright,  and  to  destroy  the  author’s  benefit  from  his  work  b}?'  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  some  such  illusory  benefit  as  that  offered  by  the  roy¬ 
ally  plan  of  Mr.  Farrer.  As  our  nation  grows  more  civilized,  as  a 
real  love  of  reading  comes  to  prevail  more  widely,  the  system 
which  keeps  up  the  present  exorbitant  price  of  new  books  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  system  of  lending-libraries  fromvvhich  books  are  hired, 
will  be  seen  to  be,  as  it  is,  eccentric,  artificial,  and  unsatisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  machinery  for  the  multiplication  and 
protection  of  bad  literature,  and  for  keeping  good  books  dear.  In 
general,  a  book  which  is  worth  a  man  s  reading  is  worth  his  pos¬ 
sessing.  The  plan  of  having  one’s  books  from  a  lending-library 
leads  to  reading  imperfectly  and  without  discrimination,  to  glanc¬ 
ing  at  books  and  not  going  through  them,  or  rather  to  goiug 
through,  for  the  most  part,  a  quairtity  of  the  least  profitable  sort  ot 
books  only— novels— and  of  but  glancing  at  whatever  is  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Every  genuine  reader  will  feel  that  the  book  he  cares  to  read 
he  cares  to  possess,  and  the  number  of  genuine  readers  ainong  us, 
in  spite  of  all  our  shortcomings,  is  on  the  increase.  Mr.  i^rouae, 
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indeed,  says,  having  the  experience  of  an  editor’s  shelves  before  his 
eyes,  that  instead  of  desiring  the  possession  of  more  books  than  one 
has,  one  might  rather  desire  not  to  possess  half  of  those  that  one 
has  now\  But  the  books  he  means  are  just  those  which  a  genuine 
reader  would  never  think  of  buying,  and  which  yet  are  shot  upon 
us  now^  m  profusion  by  the  lending  libraries.  Mr.  Fronde  says 
again,  that  new  books  are  not  ihe  best  books,  and  that  old  books' 
which  are  best,  are  to  be  bought  cheap.  True,  old  books  of  sur- 
joassing  value  are  to  ue  bought  cheap  ;  but  there  are  good  new 
books,  too,  and  good  new  books  have  a  stimulus  and  an  intere^^t 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  content  to  fore^ 
them.  Mr.  Flerbert  Spencer  may  tell  him  that  to  desire  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  good  nevy  books,  when  he  is  not  rich,  is  merely  the  common 
case  of  the  poor  desiring  to  possess  what  is  accessible  to  the  rich  only  • 
tiiat  it  is  as  It  he  wanted  tine  horses,  and  the  best  champagne  and  hot¬ 
house  flowers,  and  strawberries  at  Christmas.  But  the  answer  is 
t  lat  ihe  good  new  books,  unlike  the  horses  and  champagne,  may  be 
brought  within  his  reach  without  loss  to  the  vender,  and  that^it  is 
only  tiic  eccentric,  artificial,  and  highly^  iinsatisfactoiy  sv^st cm  of  our 
book-trade  which  prevents  it. 

The  three-shilling  book  is  our  great  want,  the  book  at  three  shil¬ 
lings  or  half  a  crown,  like  the  books  of  the  foimat  shapely  and 

seemly,  and  as  acceptable  to  the  eye  as  the  far  dearer  books  which 
have  now  The  price  proposed  wMl  perfectly  allow  of  this, 
Ihe  French  books  of  the  format  Lexy,  and  the  French  books  in 
octavo,  are  as  shapely  and  seemly,  as  acceptable  to  the  eye  as  the 
corresponding  English  books  at  double  and  treble  their  price.  The 
two  octavo  volumes  of  “  Madame  deRemusat  Memoirs”  in  French 
cost  but  twelve  shillings,  yet  they  make  a  handsomer  book  than  the 
two  octavo  volumes  of  the  same  work  in  English,  which  cost 
t  iirty-two.  A  cheap  literature,  hideous  and  ignoble  of  aspect,  like 
the  tawdry  novels  which  flare  in  Ihe  book-shelves  of  our  railwav- 
stations,  ana  which  seem  designed,  as  so  much  else  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  use  of  our  middle-class  seems  designed  for  people 
Vith  a  low  standard  of  life,  is  not  what  is  wonted.  A  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  form  and  aspect  of 
\e  books  we  read,  as  well  as  by  their  contents.  The  contents 
ofiered  us  for  next  to  nothing,  but  in  hideous  and  i-uoble  form 
and  aspect,  is  not  what  one  desires.  A  man  would  vvillinolv  pay 

measure  of  his  means,  for  what  he  vaTiies,  in 
In*]  form.  But  our  present  prices  are  pro- 

1  r*  beautiful  books  is  a  charming  and  humane 

tasie  toi  a  rich  man,  though  really,  as  has  been  already  said  our 

clieaper  ones.  However,  tlie  taste  for  beautiful  I)ool<s  re- 
tliurcs  expense,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  gratified  ;  and  in  laigo  jjaper 
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copies  and  exquisite  bindings  the  rieli  man  may  gratify  it  still, 
even  when  we  have  reformed  our  book-trade.  For  reforming  it, 
the  signal  innovation  necessary,  as  in  France,  is  the  three-shdling 
book  ;  although,  of  course,  the  price  of  our  new  works  in  octavo 
at  sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  volume  would  also  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced  in  proportion.  ]  f  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done,  if  the  system 
of  our  book-trade  remains  as  it  is,  dissatisfaction,  not  loud  and  ac¬ 
tive  at  present — I  grant  that  to  3Ir.  Froude — will  grow  and  stir 
more  and  more,  and  will  certainl}^  end  by  menacing,  in  spite  of 
whatever  conclusion  the  Royal  Commission  may  now  adopt  and 
proclaim,  the  proprietary  right  of  the  author. 

’The  doctrine  of  M.  Michel  Levy  respecting  the  hook -trade,  and 
what  I  have  been  saying  about  our  book-trade  at  home,  have  their 
application  in  America  also,  and  I  must  end  with  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  book-trade  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  one  is  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Americans  themselves  to  do  so,  for  the  famous  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Xew  York,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  have  addressed  to  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  this  country  a  proposal  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Copyright  ;  Mr.  Conant,  who  is  understood 
to  be  connected  with  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Harper,  has 
given  in  an  English  magazine  an  exposition  of  American  opinion 
on  the  matter,  and  an  Englishman  of  legal  training  and  great  acute¬ 
ness,  who  signs  himself  “  C.,'’  but  whom  vre  may,  I  believe,  with¬ 
out  indiscreUon,  name  as  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  has  commented 
on  Mr.  Conant’s  exposition. 

The  Americans,  as  is  well  known,  have  at  present,  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  American,  Mr.  George  Putnam,  who  has  published  on 
this  question  of  copj^right  a  pamphlet  very  temperate  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  veiy  judicious,  ^‘no  regulation  to  x^revent  the  use,  without 
remuneration,  of  the  literary  property  of  foreign  authors.’'  Mr. 
Putnam  adds:  ‘'The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  at  i)resent  the 
only  country  itself  possessing  a  literature  of  importance,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  use  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  w'hicli  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  recognize  and  protect  by  law  the  rights  of  foreign  authors 
of  whose  property  it  is  enjoying  the  benefit,  or  to  obtain  a  similar 
recognition  and  protection  for  its  own  authors  abroad.” 

The  Americans,  some  of  them,  as  is  well  Imown,  defend  this 
state  of  things  by  adopting  the  cr}"  of  “  free  books  for  free  men.” 
A  conference  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  passed  resolutions  de¬ 
claring  that  “  thought  when  given  to  the  wmrlcl,  is,  as  light,  free 
to  all  ;  and  moreover,  that  “  the  good  of  our  whole  people,  and  the 
safety  of  our  republican  institutions,  demand  that  ibooks  shall  not 
be  made  too  costh"  for  the  multitude  by  giving  the  power  to  for¬ 
eign  authors  to  hx  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad.” 

Mr,  Conant,  in  his  representation  to  the  English  public  of  the 
case  of  the  American  public,  adopts  these  Philadelphian  ideas  in 
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principle,  but  he  maintains  that  in  ])raclice  the  American  publish¬ 
ers  have  generously  waived  their  right  to  act  on  them,  and  he  car- 
lies  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  He  says  for  him.self  and 
his  coimtrymen  :  “  We  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  rren- 
eral  diftusion  of  intelligence.  Upon  it  depends  the  perpetuity  of 
our  republican  form  of  government.  Europe  is  constantly  pour¬ 
ing  upon  our  shores  a  mighty  deluge  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
W  e  welcome  here  the  poor,  the  outcasts  of  every  land  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  Old  World,  which  contributes  this 
mass  of  Ignorance  and  superstition  to  our  population,  should  aho 
contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the  resulting  ills.”  He  alleo^es  that 
the  concession  in  past  limes  of  a  copyright  to  English  autiiors 
^ouid  have  retarded  the  progress  of  American  culture  at  least 
half  a  century,  and  delayed  that  widespread  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  from  which  English  authors  reap  so  large  a  benefit.” 

^  nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Conant,  “  the  course  of  American 
publishers,  pursued  for  many  3"ears,  toward  foieign  men  of  letters 
shows  that  they  have  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  international  copyright.”  He  declares  :  “  As  for  English 
authois,  they  have,  already  learned  that  their  interests  are  quite 
safe  m  the  hands  of  ‘  lankee  pirates,’  as  some  of  your  writers  still 
persist  m  calling  the  men  who  for  3^ears  have  conducted  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  of  this  country  with  the  most  scrupulous  reo'ard 
for  the  rights  of  foreigu  authors.  Few  English  people,  I  think 
have  any  notion  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  British  authors  by 
American  publishers.  Those  authors  whose  books  have  beeu  re- 
pimted  here  without  compensation  to  the  author,  may  rest  assured 
that  this  was  owuug  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  w^as  not  remunerative 
here  and  that  mternational  copyright  will  not  make  it  larger.” 
On  the  other  hand  :  “  While  for  lwent3^-fivo  years  past  British  au¬ 
thors  have  enjo3'ed  all  the  material  advantages  of  copyright  in  this 
country  American  books  have  been  reprinted  in  England  bv  the 
tliousaud,  without  compensation  to  the  authors.”  And  therefore 
adds  Mr  Conant,  “  in  view  of  these  facts,  an  xUmerican  mav  be 
pardoned  for  indulgmg  m  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  lofty  tone  which  the 
Koyal  Commissionei^  on  Copyright  assume  in  their  solemn  arraign- 

lisirauthors  States  for  refusing  to  grant  protection  to  Eug- 

And  so  the  tables  are  fairly  turned  upon  us  ;  not  only  have  Eno-. 
lish  authors  no  reason  to  complain  of  America,  but  American  aS- 
iliors  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  England„ 

Will  In'  turns  be  iu- 

rlipl  indignant.  3Ir.  Leonard  Oouitnej^  ban¬ 

dies  Ml.  Conant  s  statement  very  scornfullv  and  severely.  For  my- 

selt  I  am  of  a  pnlle  disposition,  and  I  am  disposed,  in  reading 
3Ir.  Conant  m  Muciaillan  n  Magazine^  to  ask  him  before  all  tilings 
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FiL;‘tiro’3  cjiiesllon,  Qui  esf-ce  qa'on  irompe  ici  ? — Who  is  it  that  is 
brfiu^i>-  taken  in  here?  At  the  Philadelphia  conference,  3[r.  (’o- 
nant’s  statement  would  have  been  quite  in  place  ;  why  he  should 
address  it  to  the  British  public  passes  my  comprehension.  Our 
Ihdtish  middle-class,  no  doubt,  like  the  great  middle-class  public  of 
the  United  States,  likes  to  have  its  defective  practice  covered  by  an 
exhibition  of  fine  sentiments.  But  it  is  our  own  defective  practice 
that  we  seek  to  cover  by  the  exhibition  of  fine  sentiments  ;  as 
when  we  left  Denmark  in  the  lurch  after  all  our  admonitions  and 
threatenings  to  Germany,  we  assured  one  another  that  the  whole 
world  admired  our  moral  attitude.  But  it  gives  us  no  pleasure  or 
comfort  to  see  other  people’s  defective  practice,  by  which  we  are 
smarting,  covered  with  an  exhibition  of  fine  sentiments.  And  so, 
as  I  peruse  Mr.  Conaut,  with  Figaro  I  inquire  in  bewilderment. 

Who  is  it  that  is  being  taken  in  here  ?”  We  know  perfectly  well 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  they  are  not  as  Mr.  Conant  puts 
them  ;  and  we  have  no  interest  in  getting  them  dressed  up  to  look 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  ;  our  interest  is  to  see  them  as  they 
really  are,  for  as  they  really  are,  they  are  in  our  favor.  If  Ameri¬ 
can  authors  have  not  copyright  here  in  England,  whose  fault  is 
that  ^  It  is  the  fault  of  xlmerica  herself,  who  again  and  again  has 
refused  to  entertain  the  question  of  international  copyright.  Again 
and  again,  in  Mr.  Conant ’s  own  statement,  appears  the  proposal, 
on  the  part  of  England,  of  an  international  copyright  ;  and  again 
and  again  the  end  of  it  is  “  the  report  was  adverse  “no  action 
was  taken  “  shelved  “  more  pressing  matters  crowded  it  out 
of  sight.’'  If  Englishmen  suffer  by  having  no  copyright  in 
America,  they  have  the  American  government  and  people  to  thank 
for  it ;  if  Americans  suffer  by  having  no  copyright  in  England, 
they  have  only  to  thank  themselves. 

But  is  it  true  that  American  authors  have  no  copyright  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  It  is  so  far  from  true,  that  an  American  has  only  to  visit 
England  when  he  publishes  his  book  here — or  even,  I  believe,  has 
only  to  cross  the  border  into  Canada — in  order  to  have  copyright 
in  his  work  in  England.  Mr.  Motley  told  me  himself  that  in  this 
way  he  had  acquired  copyright  in  England  for  his  valuable  histo¬ 
ries  ;  Mr.  Henry  James  getsit  in  the  same  way  at  this  moment  for 
those  charming  novels  of  his  which  we  are  all  reading.  But  no 
English  author  can  acquire  copyright  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  liberal  payment  given  at  present,  without  copyright,  by 
American  publishers  to  English  authors,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak 
securely.  Certainly  it  is  far  too  much  to  say  of  British  authors  in 
general,  that  they  “  for  at  least  twenty -five  years  past  have  enjoyed 
all  the  material  advantages  of  copyright  in  America  or  that  they 
“  have  learned  that  their  interests  are  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of 
American  publishers.”  Considerable  sums-  have,  no  doubt,  been 
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paid  jrpii  of  science,  siicli  as  Professor  Iliixlee  and  Professor 
I  vndall,  are  especially  mentioned  as  satisfied  with  the  remuueratiou 
volnularily  accorded  to  them  by  the  American  publishers  ;  and  in- 
deed,  to  judge  by  the  success  of  their  American  dealings,  it  seems 
Uiat  these  inheritors  of  the  future,  the  men  of  science,  besides  liav- 
mg  their  hold  upon  the  world  which  is  to  come,  have  their  hold 
ikewise,  lucky  lellows,  upon  the  world  which  now  is.  Jfen  of  let- 
ters  have  not  been  so  fortunate  ;  and  the  list,  given  by  Mr.  Conant 
of  those  to  wliom  a  sui prising  amount  of  money  is  paid  froin 
America  is  l^o  be  received  with  caution.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  men- 

X^or’noH  •  ^  Tcnnysou  has  received 

httle  or  nothing  from  the  sale  ot  his  works  in  America.  One  can  at 

certainly  I  have  never  received,  from 
first  to  last  a  hundred  pounds  from  America,  though  my  books 
have  been  I  believe,  much  reprinted  there.  Mr.  Conant  will  prob- 
ably  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  authors  “  whose  sale  is  not  remu¬ 
nerative,  and  does  not  come  to  much  either  there  or  here  And 

^"i  "'hich  he  weighs  things,  this  may 

be  tiiie  ;  only,  if  one  had  not  received  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
here  or  m  America  either,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I 

as  lhe  mockers  say,  preaching  sweetness 
for  alf tiiese'years  ^  dragged  on,  even  in  Grub  Street, 

The  truth  is,  the  interests  of  British  authors  in  general  cannot 
well  be  safe  in  America  so  long  as  the  publishers  tlmre  aie  free  to 

whn  please,  and  to  pay,  of  the  authors  they  reprint 

whorn  they  please,  and  at  what  rate  they  please.  The  interests  of 
English  authors  w'ill  never  be  safe  in  Ametica  until  the  community 
as  a  community,  gets  the  sense,  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  has  it 
now  for  acting  with  delicacy.  It  is  the  sen.se’of  deiiScy  which 
has  to  be  appealed  to,  not  the  sense  of  honesty.  Englishnien  are 
fond  of  making  the  American  appropriation  of  their  books  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  honesty;  they  call  the  appropriation  stealing  ;  if  an  Enolish 
author  drops  his  handkerchief  in  Massachusetts,  they  sav  Um  iia- 

ThG  KtrX  ’^1  drops  his  poem,  they  may. 

T  8  s.yle  of  talking  is  exaggerated  and  false  ;  there  is  a  breach  of 

ehcacy  m  reprinting  the  foreigner’s  poem  without  his  consent 

or  naif  °°  honesty.  But  a  finely  touched  nature,  in  men 

*110”^^*^°*’*"^  die  sense  of  delicacy  in  itself  not  less  than 

h-iyrtlfat^iW^^t'^’’  d'c  French  and  Italians, 

\  e  instinctive  recognition  of  the  cliarin  of  art  and  letters 

ar  1 1  s  t s  SiH  d  a  t  1 1 1  '  i  i  ^  ’  to  care  for  the  interests  of 

lea rnfnf^  authors,  and  to  treat  them  with  delicacy.  In  Germany  1 

munti^®^  esteemed,  and  both  the  government  and  tlie  com-  ' 

and  ^  ‘"f  • interests  of  authois  con.siderately 

d  dclKately.  Arisiocrncn.^,  again,  are  brought  up  in  elegance 
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and  refinement,  and  are  taught  to  believ’c  tnat  art  and  letters  go  for 
niiicli  in  making  the  beauty  and  grace  of  human  life,  and  perhaps 
they  do  believe  it.  At  anv  rate  they  feel  bound  to  show  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  treat  the  interests  of  artists  and  authors  with  delicacy  ;  and  ' 
shown  it  the  aristocratic  government  and  parliament  of  iLiigland  j 
have.  We  must  not  expect  them  to  take  the  trouble  for  art  and 
letters  which  the  o:overnment  of  France  will  take  ;  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  of  them  the  zeal  which  procured  for  French  authors  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Copyrio^ht  Treaty  of  1854,  and  stopped  the  Brussels  reprints,  , 
which  drove  poor  Balzac  to  despair.  Neither  in  India,  nor  in 
Canada,  nor  yet  in  the  United  States,  has  our  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ment  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  author  with  this  energy.  They 
do  not  think  him  and  his  concerns  of  importance  enough  to  deserve 
it  Still  they  feel  a  disposition  to  treat  his  interests  vrith lionsider- 
ation  and  delicacy  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  themselves,  they 


show  it.  ,  , 

The  United  States  are  a  great  middle-class  community  of  our 
own  race,  free  from  many  obstructions  winch  cramp  the  midclle- 
class  in  our  own  country,  and  with  a  supply  of  humane  mdivutuals 
sown  over  the  land,  who  keep  increasing  their  numbers  and  pin¬ 
ing  in  courage  and  in  strength,  and  more  and  more  niake  them- 
seWes  felt  in  the  press  and  periodical  literature  of  Amerip.  stiil, 
on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  American  community  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  spirit,  I  suppose,  of  a  middle-class  spiety  of  our  race, 
and  this  is  not  a  spirit  of  delicacy.  One  could  not  say  that  in 
their  p  iblic  acts  they  showed,  in  general,  a  spirit  of  delicacy  ;  cer- 
tainU’  thev  have  not  shown  that  spirit  in  dealing  with  authors— 
even"^  with  their  own.  They  deal  with  authors,  domestic^  pd 
foreign  much  as  Manchester,  perhaps,  might  be  disposed,  it  lett 
to  its°elf,  to  deal  with  them  ;  as  if,  provided  a  sharp  bargam  was 
made  aud  a  good  thing,  as  the  phrase  is,  was  got  out  ot  it.  that 
was  all  which  could  be  desired,  and  the  community  might  exult. 
The  worship  of  sharp  bargains  is  fatal  to  delicacy  ;  nor  is^the  miss¬ 
ing  grace  restored  by  accompanying  the  sharp  bargain  with  an  ex- 

hibition  of  fiu6  sentiments.  _  4.  i 

As  the  o-reat  .American  community  becomes  more  truly  and 

tborouffhlv  civilized,  it  will  certainly  learn  to  add  to  its  man^>  and 
ffreat  virtues  the  spirit  of  delicacy,  and  English  authors  will  be 
gainers  bv  it.  At  present  they  are  gainers  from  another  cause. 
It  appears  that  till  lately  there  was  an  understanding  among 
American  publishers  that  when  one  publisher  had  mpe  teras  with 
an  English  author  for  the  repub!  ication  of  his  wop  in  Aineiica, 
the  rest  should  respect  the  agreement,  and  should  leave  their  col- 
lea.vne  in  possession  of  the  work.  Bat  about  two  years  and  a,  mi 
ao-o,  says  Mr.  Conaut,  certain  parties  began  to  set  at  noupt  this 
law  of  trade-courtesy.  Certain  firms  “  began  to  republish  the 
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works  of  foreigu  niilhors,  paying  nolliing  for  tlio  privileo-e  and 
bringing  out  absurdly  clirap  editions  right  on  the  hods  “of  the 
authorized  reprint,  which  liu.l  cost  a  large  outlay  for  piioritv  -ind 

harhad'^tlir  competition  this  produced 

*i  •  i’  ]Mi .  Putiinni  tells  iis  in  ]iis  i^aniDhlGt  of 

pointing  out  tiie  absurdity  of  the  present  condition  of  literir’’’ 

ref  LiT'  ^i?.Pl*asizing  the  need  of  an  international  copyri^t  ’- 
It  has  had  the  eftect,  he  says,  of  “  influencing  a  material  mochflea 
tion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  publishers  who  have  in  years  pa^^t  c-n 
posed  an  mtei national  copyright  as  either  inexpedient  or  unneefs- 
.arj  but  who  are  now  quoted  as  ready  togive  their  support  to  onv 
practicable  and  equitable  measure  that  may  be  proposeef  ”  ’Votf 
mg  could  be  moje  satisfactory.  pxopj^eu.  j,otii- 

ii-ff from  America  t’lat  an  intern- 
mnal  cotyri.ifht  treaty  should  be  proposed  by  the  Lbiited  States  ro 
Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  first  step,  that  “  a  coirlmission  o.  coSfreMc 
of  American  citizens  and  British  subiects  in  which  tm'  rnm,i 

refStiSf  raffA"'"  represented,  be  appointc 

Sf  rv  Sf  '^tofe  fi  "f S^fif‘7ry  of  State  and  by  the  British 

kACieian  ot  btate  toi  Foreign  Affairs,  who  shall  be  invited  iomtlvr 

present  the  details  of  a  treat\\’’  ^  ^ 

reserved  for  the  conference  ;  but  it  is  no  secret 

Americf  f  uf  t  "bf  °f  hf'\ accepted  in 
^meiica,  nuist  be  The  American  author  will  be  allowed  nn 

lisf  aft'hm“A’""‘^’  *■’  ®  in  England,  and  the  Eng- 

Juh  aulLoi  to  nave  copyright  lu  the  United  States  But  the 

oieigners  must  be  manufactured  and  published  in  the 

11  lb  regisleied.  ihe  Lngli^h  author  s  book  tliereforp  tn 
protected^  m  America,  must  he  manufacUired  aud  published 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Ecgland.  He  will  not  be  allowed  tn 
piint  and  publish  his  I)  u  k  in  England  only,  and  to  send  his 
copies  oyer  to  the  L  nited  Stales  for  sale.  The  Lin  object,  I  think 

s  exposition  is  to  make  it  clear  to  us  on  the  English 

tinf  on  the  ground  that  an  author’s  produc- 

“  properl  flu  ^if  if f  ®nd  that  one  of  the  incidents  of 
dnm  If  r  '  ’-s  to  confer  on  its  possessor  ilie  riglit  to  “  free- 

'sspecting  it.  I.  however,  who  reco-nke  nat 

the  kuuf 'nf  “  ownership,  must  ask  whether 

-r.  rroude  and  Mr.  Leouard  Courtney  botii  of  them  seem  to 
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think  that  the  question  of  international  copyriglit  is  not  at  all  press¬ 
ing  ;  that  opinion  in  America  is  slowly  ripening  for  some  better  and 
more  favorable  settlement  of  copy  rigid  than  any  settlement  which 
it  is  now  likely  to  accept,  and  that  meanwhile  English  authors  may 
be  well  enough  content  with  their  present  receipts  from  American 
publishers,  and  had  better  let  things  stay  as  they  are. 

A  few  English  authors  may,  perhaps,  be  content  enough  with 
their  present  receipts  from  America,  but  to  suppose  that  English 
authors  in  general  may  well  be  so  content,  is,  I  think,  a  very  haz¬ 
ardous  supposition.  That,  however,  is  of  little  importance.  The 
important  question  is  whether  American  opinion,  if  we  give  it 
time,  is  likely  to  cease  insistins:  on  the  condition  that  English 
books,  in  order  to  acquire  copyright  in  America,  must  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  published  there  ;  is  likely  to  recognize  the  English 
author  and  publisher  as  Siamese  twins,  one  of  whom  is  not  to  be 
imported  without  importing  the  other.  Is  there  any  chance,  in 
short,  of  the  Americans,  accustomed  to  cheap  English  books,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  dearness  of  English  books  which  is  brought  about  in 
England  by  what,  in  spite  of  all  my  attachment  to  certain  English 
publishers,  I  must  call  our  highly  eccentric,  artificial,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  system  of  book-trade  ?  1  confess  I  see  no  chance  of  it 
whatever.  There  is  a  mountain  of  natural  difficulty  in  the  way, 
there  is  the  irresistible  opposition  of  things.  Here,  where  lies  the 
real  gist  of  his  contention,  I  am  after  all  at  one  with  Mr.  Conant. 
The  Americans  ought  not  to  submit  to  our  absurd  system  of  dear 

V 

books  ;  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  and,  as  a  lover  of  civilization,  I 
should  be  sorry,  though  I  am  an  author,  if  they  did.  1  hope  they 
will  give  us  copyright  ;  but  I  hope,  also,  they  will  stick  to  Michel 
Levy’s  excellent  doctrine,  “  Cheap  books  are  a  necessity,  and  a 
necessity  which  need  bring,  moreover,  no  loss  to  either  authors  or 
publishers/’  Matthew  Arnold,  i?i  Fortnightly  Eevkw, 


BEETHOVEN. 

‘•Patience,  perseverance,  and  a  steady  determination  cany  one  to  the  goal.’’ 

Beethoven’s  Counterpoint  Study-book. 

Though  it  was  in  this  country  first,  after  his  own,  that  the 
genius  of  the  great  master  of  modern  instrumental  music  received 
recognition  and  a  cautious  and  tentative  appreciation,  it  was  many 
3"ears  before  the  greatness  and  importance  of  Beethoven  as  a 
musician  were  at  all  rightly  appreciated  here,  and  it  is  only  quite 
re«€ntly  that  his  later  and  more  advanced  productions,  long  re- 
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garde<l  as  barely  comprehensible  ihapsodies,  have  obtained  a  gen¬ 
eral  hearing,  arid  something  like  popular  acceptance,  among  Eng- 
lish  audiences.  But  during  the  last  few  years  musical  opiiiion  in 
this  country  has  travelled  fast,  and  from  being  a  very  conservative 
inusical  public,  we  are  showing  symptoms  of  running  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  and  desiring  all  things  that  are  new  and  strange.  The 
effect  of  this  new  ardor  has  shown  itself,  as  far  as  Beethoven  is 
concerned,  in  a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  his  latest  and  in  many 
cases  least  balanced  works,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  the  position 
cf  a  link  in  a  chain  of  musical  progress  supposed  to  find  its  culmi¬ 
nation  in  the  latest  productions  of  a  special  school  of  musicians  ;  a 
theory  of  Beethoven  w^hich  has  been  seconded,  if  not  suggested,  by 
various  essays  and  literary  ejaculations  more  remarkable  for  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  for  calm  critical  judgment.  It  is  the  existence  of  this 
rather  rampant  order  of  musical  literature,  and  the  degree  in  which 
it  seems,  in  the  apostolic  phrase,  to  have  “  led  captive  silly  women” 
and  others,  w^hich  forms  the  apolog}"  for  adding  to  the  list  of  essays 
on  Beethoven  an  attem.pt  at  a  discussion  of  his  genius  and  position 
in  the  art,  in  a  somewhat  more  dispassionate  strain,  and  apart  from 
any  committal  to  a  foreordained  theory.  Pei  haps,  also,  a  general 
resume  of  the  subject  may  not  be  without  its  value  to  the  large 
class  of  readers  Avho  are  intellectually  interested  in  music,  but  who 
have  not  time  to  study  it  in  detail,  and  to  whom  these  remarks  are 
chiefly  addressed. 

In  order  to  understand  rightly  what  it  was  that  Beethoven 
achieved,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  first  what  instrumental  music 
really  means,  and  what  w^as  the  position  of  the  art  when  he  took  it 
up.  The  greatest  and  most  typical  works  of  Beethoven  are  the 
S3^in phonies  for  the  orchestra  and  the  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  in  regard  to  musical  form  may  be  classed  together,  the  piano¬ 
forte  sonata  being  onl}'  the  sym.phony  form  on  a  smaller  scale,  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  capacities  of  the  instrument,  and  without  the  variety  of 
tonal  effect  or  coloring  to  be  obtained  from  the  various  instruments 
grouped  together  in  the  orchestra.  The  modern  s^miphon}"  is  oiig- 
inally  derived  from  old  forms  of  dance  music,  the  earliest  forms  in 
which  instrumental  music  appears  as  a  separate  form  of  musical 
utterance  independent  of  vocal  expression  ;  tunes  known  by  ike 
names  of  gavotte,  coranto,  gigue,  etc.,  which  probably  existed  and 
were  popular  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  known  specimens. 
When  keyed  instruments  received  more  development  and  the 
power  of  execution  increased,  these  dance-tune  compositions  not 
only  assumed  a  more  elaborate  form  in  themselves,  but  a  number 
of  them  were  strung  together  to  form  an  important  composition, 
as  in  the  buttes  cle  Pieces  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  other  composers  of 
that  day,  which  are  simpl}^  a  succession  of  short  pieces  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  different  old  dances — the  courante,  allcmaud,  passepied, 
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minuet,  sara))ande,^  gigue,  etc.,  and  are  called  by  those  names. 
1  heir  style  ^vas  varied  and  contrasted  as  far  as  the  form  of  the 
music  allowed  ;  the  sarabande,  the  slowest  measure,  taking  the 
pai  t  of  what  would  be  the  slow  movement  in  a  modern  sonata,  and 
being  treated  with  more  freedom  from  dance-rhythm  and  more  at¬ 
tempt  at  tenderness  and  sentiment  of  expression  than  any  of  the 
other  movements.  But  the  whole  set  wmre  in  the  same  ke3"  ;  i.e., 
in  a  mite  in  F  every  piece  began  and  ended  on  the  scale  of  F,\vitii 
only  a  very  limited  deviation  to  other  scales  of  closely  related  keys 
in  its  coarse,  so  that  a  certain  monotony  was  inevitable.  Accord- 
ingly,  in  pieces  Avhich  already  received  the  names  of  Sonatas  and 
Concertos  (though  not  in  the  modern  form),  an  escape  from  this 
tonal  monotony  was  sought  by  writing  the  slow  movement  of  the 
string  of  pieces  in  a  different  key  from  the  quick  movements  which 
form  the  opening  and  close  of  the  set,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  pieces  was  reduced  usually  to  three,  the  dance-names 
dropped,  and  the  old  dance-rhythm  ga,ve  way  to  a  broader  and 
more  continuously  flowing  style  of  composition,  in  which  the  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  dance  measure  maybe  traced,  but  in  which  its 
constantly  recurring  close  and  cadence  is  delayed  and  extended  so 
^  to  be  nearly  lost  sight  of.  This  form  was  practised  by  Bach  and 
Handel  and  their  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  simul¬ 
taneously  With  the  suiteioYWi.  ;  and  the  development  of  violin  play¬ 
ing,  and  of  various  wind  instruments,  having  by  this  time  arrived 
at  a  certain  standard,  and  the  combination  of  a  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  to  play  together  a  recognized  resource,  the  same  forms  of 
composition  wmre  transferred  from  the  keyboard  to  the  band,  and 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modern  symphony  in  general 
form  is  found  among  some  of  Handel’s  concertos  for  organ  and 
orchestra  (now  generally  played  on  the  organ  alone).  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  dance-tune  forms  and  their  derivatives,  Handel  and 
Bach  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  elaboration  (Bach  to  the  highest 
it  has  ever  reached)  another  form  called  the  Fugue,  whicli  had 
already  been  largely  employed  in  vocal  music,  and  which  has  a 
quite  distinct  origin  and  character  from  the  other  species  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  we  have  been  speaking  of,  having  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  Italian  vocal  school  of  church  music,  and  being 
now  given  a  much  more  elaborate  development  as  an  instrumental 
form  of  composition.  The  fugue  is  a  form  which  is  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  written  fora  definite  number  of  “  parts,”  which  "answer 
to  the  different  voices  m  a  chorus  or  part-song  ;  a  fugue  “  in  four 
parts  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  four  different  persons  were  simulta¬ 
neously  singing  different  melodies,  all  constructed  so  as  to  harmo¬ 
nize  together  as  they  proceed,  the  whole  composition  being  per¬ 
vaded  by  one  dominant  melody  called  the  subject,  or  theme,  started 
by  one  voice  alone  and  taken  up  by  the  others  successively,  and 
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conlinually  reappearing,  beard  new  in  one  part,  now  in  anolber  ; 
llic  whole  plaiiued^in  accordance  with  certain  general  but  not  un¬ 
alterable  rules.  jNow,  the  radical  distinction  between  this  form 
and  the  foians  derived  from  the  dance-tune  is  that  in  the  latter  llie 
tune  in  the  treble  part  is  all-important,  and  the  other  parts  or  vciccs 
merely  make  a  harmony  to  it.  while  in  the  fugue  all  the  parts  or 
melodies  are  of  equal  importance,  the  music  Ts  “polyphonic,”  in 
fact;  and  whereas  in  the  dance-tune  forms  and  their  derivatives 
there  is  ahvays  a  marked  rhythm  and  a  frequently  recurring 
“cadence,”  or  full-stop,  as  one  may  call  it,  in  the  fugue  the  rhviL^ 
mic  beat  is  far  less  prominent,  and  the  recurring  close  whicli  we 
find  at  the  end  of  every  dance-strophe  is  obliterated,  it  being  pai  t 
of  the  essence  of  a  good  fugue  that  there  should  be  no  definite  halt- 
ing-place  until  all  the  voices  simultaneously  draw^  together  for  a 
consentaneous  close  to  the  w’hole  composition.  TThe  fugue  is  t)v 
far  the  finest  and  noblest  form  of  instrumental  music  wdiich  existed 
in  the  Bach  period,  but  in  the  simultaneous  handling  of  tiie  pans 
the  composer  is  necessarily  under  the  dominion  of  so  severe  a  musi¬ 
cal  logic  that  there  is  little  room  for  the  play  of  sentiment  excet)t 
of  a  very  grave  and  severe  cpt  :  a  fugue  of  the  highest  class  is  like 
the  progress  of  a  great  logical  argument — statel^q  powuuful,  ancl 

convincing,  but  appealing  to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the 
heart. 


I  Nowg  the  Symphony,  as  fixed  in  its  complete  form  by  Haydn,  is 
I  a  happy  combination,  'Cvoived  probablj''  almost  unconsciously,  of 
I  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  various  forms  w^e  have  hitherto 
I  touched  upon.  In  its  usual  and  typical  form  it  consists  of  four 
pieces  or  “  movements,”  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  be¬ 
ing  a  quick  movement  in  a  sustained  and  elevated  style  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  slow  movement,  of  more  subdued,  tender,  or  pathetic  cast  ; 
the  third,  a  short,  light  movement,  which  in  the  IMozart  and  Haydn 
days  w^as  called  a  minuet,  but  wdiich  Beethoven  developed  into 
something  different,  and  the  closing  movement,  ox  finale,  wdiich  is 
a  quick  movement,  and  is  usually  (though  there  a*e  important  ex¬ 
ceptions)  of  a  more  gay  and  brilliant  and  less  stately  type  than  the 
opening  movement.  In  all  these  the  influence  of  the  dance  forms 
IS,  in  the  ]\[ozart  era,  very  apparent,  and  the  third  movement  is  a 
literal  reproduction  of  the  old  minuet  ;  but  the  most  imporlaut 
point  in  the  relation  to  and  expansion  of  old  forms,  is  in  the  con- 
sliuetion  of  the  first  rnovement.  All  the  old  dance  forms  consisted 
of  twm  parts,  the  principal  tune  and  a  secondary  part  of  different 
melody,  wdiich  eventually  led  to  the  repetition  of  the  principal  mel- 
ody.  In  the  principrd  movement  of  a  complete  symphony  w^e  find 
this  simple  bit  of  construction  expanded  into  a  great  piece  of  musi¬ 
cal  architecture,  still  preserving  the  foi  in  handed  dowm  from 
the  beginnings  of  music,  but  consisting  now"  of  a  fiisl  section,  in 
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^vll^ch  Jill  Ijie  idcjxs  1)0  used  in  the  inoveinent  fire  succcssivelv 
pi  evented  to  us  (interspersed  ^vitll  ornnnieutcil  iiud  connectinir  pns- 
snges)  ,  cind  cl  second  section,  in  Avliicli  the  uicitericils  before  set  forth 
are  phnyed  with,  recombined,  made  the  suggestion  for  new  effects, 
until  the  composer  has  exhausted  his  resources  or  his  space,  and 
leads  us  back,  just  as  in  the  old  dance-tune,  to  the  repetition  of  the 
original  ideas  and  the  conclusion.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ideas  in  the  second  section  that  the  resource  of  polyphonic  or  fu^-al 
writing  generally  comes  in  more  or  less,  not  now  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  unvaried  musical  carguineut,  but  in  that  of  a  brief  dis- 
plaj^  of  the  logical  and  scieutitic  combination  of  the  leading  melo¬ 
dies,  by  w^ay  of  effective  contrast  and  variety  in  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  These  are  the  main  chcaracteristics  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  form  of  instrumental  composition,  which  is  invariably  fol- 
iovred  in  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata.  There  are 
other  forms  :  the  ternary  form,  in  which  the  movement  is  divided 
into  three  sections  ;  and  the  rondo  form,  which  implies  a  continual 
return  to  the  principal  subject,  after  “  alarums  and  excursions”  of 
various  kinds  ;  the  former  is  very  commonly  employed  in  the  slow 
movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata,  the  latter  very  often  in  finale. 
But  the  general  description  of  the  more  important  binary  form  is 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principle  on  which  a  movement  in  a 
grand  instrumental  composition  is  put  together,  and  the  philosophy 
by  which  it  is  governed  ;  and  without*some  notion  of  this,Jno  one  can 
possibly  hear  a  sym.phony  intelligently,  nor  understand ’wherein  it 
was  that  Beethoven’s  treatment  of  such  music  was  an  advance 

upon,  and  different  from,  that  which  his  predecessors  had  accom¬ 
plished. 

Mozart  added  nothing  to  the  form  and  expression  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  as  developed  by  Haydn  ;  he  surpassed  the  latter  only  in  so 
far  as,  being  a  more  powerful  genius  and  a  greater  master  of  musi¬ 
cal  construction,  he  wrote  in  a  more  dignified  and  more  nowerful 
style  ;  and  his  great  Symphony  in  C  displays  a  pomp  and‘  breadth 
m  the  first  and  last  movements,  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  parts 
of  the  slew  movement,  such  as  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Havdn. 
Ihisandhis  other  two  leading  symphonies  are  works  absolutely 
perfect  as  far  as  they  go  ;  they  are  among  the  rare  things  in  which 
not  a  note  can  be  added  or  subtracted  without  injury  to  the  balance 
of  the  whole.  And  at  this  Mozartian  point  of  its  progress,  we  may 
liken  each  movement  of  the  symphony  to  a  piece  of  musical  archi¬ 
tecture,  having  its  various  stages  or  stories  ;  its  ground  stoiy  in 
which  the  leading  features  of  the  structure  are  indicated,  and  their 
grouping  ;  its  superstructure,  wherein  the  materials  are  played 
With,  and  ornamented,  and  diversified  ;  and  just  as  repetition  and 
symmetry  in  space  are  essential  elements  of  architectural  design, 
so  we  feel  that  repetition  and  siunmetry  in  time  are  essential  parts 
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of  the  design  of  instiumeotal  music  :  you  do  not  ma^^e  an  instni- 
menlal  piece  out  of  a  fine  passage  once  repeated,  any  more  than 
you  make  architecture  out  of  one  column  or  one  arch  ;  instrumental 
music  impresses  by  repetition,  and  the  melodic  idea  must  be  re¬ 
pealed,  ornamented,  played  with,  dissected,  and  reccmbiLcd,  be¬ 
fore  we  are  acquainted  with  all  its  beauty,  all  its  fitness  and  capa¬ 
bility  as  a  part  of  the  musical  structure  which  is  being  raised.  All 
this,  let  it  be  noted,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  dealing  with  abstract 
qualities  of  propjoition  and  symmetry  in  sound-passages;  nor  did 
the  symphony  and  sonata,  in  the  hands  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  claim 
to  be  anything  more  than  simply  beautiful  music.  Haydn,  as  a 
stimulus  to  his  fancy  in  composing,  used  to  imagine  the  incidents 
of  some  little  excursion,  and  shadow  them  forth  in  his  music, 
nierely  by  wa}^  of  gritting  something  to  cempose  on  ;  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  them  to  his  hearers.  Mozart,  in  a  charmingly  naive  let¬ 
ter  in  answer  to  some  one  who  asked  him  about  his  way  of  com¬ 


posing,  saj^s  that  when  he  was  comfortable  and  at  ease,  after  din¬ 
ner  or  in  his  travelling-carriage,  melodies  came  to  him,  whence  or 
how  he  knew  not  ;  that  he  combined  them  in  his  head,  and  could 
hear  them  (such  as  haimonized  with  each  other)  with  the  ear  of  his 
mind,  not  separately  but  simultaneously,  and  that  this  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  him  greater  than  he  could  describe.  As  to  an}^  idea  under¬ 
lying  these  spontaneous  inspiiations,  he  does  not  hint  at  such  a 
thing.^  His  S3^mphonies  were  music  for  the  sake  of  music.  The 
most  important  and  radical  difference  which  mcdein  criticism  has 
discerned  between  him  and  his  great  successor,  is  tliat  the  latter  is 
asserted  to  have  habitually  aimed,  and  in  seme  of  his  greatest 
works  unquestionably  did  aim,  at  making  instrumental  music  the 
expression  of  a  distinct  preconceived  poetic  idea,  capable,  if  he  had 
so  willed,  of  being  expressed  in  words.  Having  sketched  roughly 
the  conditions  of  the  art  when  Beethoven  look  it  up,  w^e  are  now  in 
a  position  to  consider  how  far  this  view  of  his  contributions  to  it  is 
correct,  how"  far  he  really  was  habitually  influenced  b}’  the  desire 
to  express  a  distinct  and  definable  feeling,  and  how  far  such  a  de¬ 
sire,  if  entertained,  is  or  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  the  art  of 
music  unaided  by  vocal  expression  ;  not  emitting  to  notice  also 
some  of  the  artistic  detail  in  which  his  work  differs  from  and  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  his  predecessors. 

There  is  not  space,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary,  here  to  recapitu- . 
late  seriatim  even  the  main  points  of  Beethoven’s  biography,  as  we 
found  it  in  considering  the  genius  of  Handel  recently.  His  work 
was  not  influenced  by  outward  circumstances  so  much  as  by  his 
own  temperament  ;  and  though  in  his  case  we  have  till  recently 
been  poor  enough  in  regard  to  biogiaph}’ — Schindler’s  badly  writ¬ 
ten  life,  the  only  one  accessible  in  English,  being  made  still  worse 
by  Moschcles’  bad  translation — the  admiiablc  article  on  Bcclhcven 
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HEES1"'‘P  r 

.Tar£r'‘T  “ 

Top  n  r  iDstmction  he  could,  and  kept  him  ihddlv'  to 

iliSgU^rsSi 

fcs?ie  *"  ss; 

Ef,' 1"““  i  r  s=zs 

hlti“Se1f[  th^tTeatre'crcSl^'anlf 

at  the  age  of  seventeen  introduced  him  tt  tlm  ,fot4f  of  ^1070^ 
who  was  greatly  struck  with  Beethoven’s  extemDoriz4l  on  t  m 
piano,  and  whose  own  plavino-  does  not  seem  to  ^1?  ^  5 

doubt.°wfs  tha?Um;o4fg2nTad%arl'dr^^  P?f  'f  S 

mg  the  piano  nlreadi’,  and  it  was  doubtless  different  4rom*^that ''of 

life,  howfverbLins”  hem  fn 

Elector  lip  left  Boifvto’^-  pecuniary  assistance  of  ’the 

Ha«in  ’  Arbro4fsbetter"3^^^^^^  "“‘ier 

vv  nat  tS  remarkable  and  woithj  of  notice  tint  nn  tn  tn^c 

A’ion^ff''''®  the4e  is  not  a  si’nde  wditen  comM 

sdion  of  any  importance  from  Beethoven.  In  this  resneetTe  is' 

a  loZ  dirff  wtilf -““f  composers.  Mozart  had  published 

thin-l  b44e  that  ’s"f  i“PO''‘ant  and  masteriv 

n^c,,  uviore  that  age  ,  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  most  fresh  and 
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original,  if  not  his  greatest  work,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  But 
this  delay  in  producinf^  is  in  keeping,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
see,  with  the  whole  history  of  Beethoven’s  genius.  In  the  mean 
lime  he  at  once  attracted  the  attention  and  astonishment  of  the  Vien¬ 
nese  musicians  and  amateurs  by  his  powei  of  extemporizing  com¬ 
positions  on  the  pianoforte,  and  was  an  easy  victor  in  several  trials 
of  strength  with  leading  players  of  the  da3%  who  seldom  measured 
swords  with  him  a  second  time.  One  of  them,  the  Abbe  Geiinek, 
is  recorded  to  have  announced  to  a  friend  his  invitation  to  meet  a 
new  pianist,  and  his  intention  to  “  make  mincemeat  of  him  but 
on  being  subsequently  asked  as  to  the  event,  replied  that  the  devil 
w'a'  in  the  young  man,  “  lie  extemporized  like  no  one  since  JMo- 
zait.”  Who  was  he?  “  Wh}",  he  w’as  a  short,  ugly,  dark,  cross¬ 
looking  young  man,  who  had  come  here  some  time  ago  to  learn 
composition  from  Haydn.  ”  There  is  a  well-known  and  character¬ 
istic  story  of  his  meeting  in  the  same  way  Steibelt,  a  maker  of  hli 
gree  for  the  piano,  whose  “  Storm’’  was  long  after  a  piece  de  r/sisU 
ance  in  girls’  schools,  and  who  on  this  occasion  played  in  a  quintett 
of  his  own,  with  a  very  brilliant  piano  part.  Beethoven,  coming 
to  play  in  turn,  threw^  the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt’s  composition 
upside  down  on  the  piano  desk,  and  from  some  suggestion  in  that, 
drummed  with  one  finger  a  “subject”  from  which  presently  he 
evoked  such  a  performance  that  before  it  was  over  Steibelt  had  fled 
the  scene  altogether,  utterly  annihilated.  This  and  other  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Beethoven’s  power  of  extemporizing  with  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  instant  and  from  the  roughest  hint,  form  a  significant 
comment,  to  begin  wdth,  on  the  theory  that  he  w^as  one  wdio  could 
do  nothing  without  a  “  poetic  basis.”  With  him,  as  with  Mozart,  it 
w'as  only  necessary  to  get  him  to  the  keyboard  (w^hich  often  re¬ 
quired  some  management  in  the  first  instance),  and  he  was  always 
“  in  the  vein,”  and  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  ;  the  feel  of  the  keys 
was  poetic  basis  enough  for  him  at  any  time,  so  -far  as  extemporiz¬ 
ing  was  concerned.*  Gelinek’s  reference  to  him  as  a  short,  dark, 
cross-looking  young  man  is  pretty  w^ell  borne  out  by  other  remi¬ 
niscences  of  contemporaries  at  this  time.  He  was  ver}^  w^ayw^ard 
and  often  ill-mannered  ;  dressed  anyhow’  ;  spoke  with  a  strong  pro¬ 
vincial  accent,  and  indulged  violent  dislikes  with  no  sufficient 


*  An  English  visitor  in  Vienna,  late  in  Beethoven’s  life,  records  the  contrivance 
by  which  he  vsras  cajoled  into  pla3ing  wh^;n  the  company  dared  not  ask  him  di¬ 
rectly  ;  some  one  affected  to  run  over  part  of  one  of  his  compositions  on  the 
piano,  purposely  making  mistakes,  and  Beethoven  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
keyboard  to  show  the  correct  rendering,  and  remained  playing  for  half  an  hour. 
Ries  records  that  \yhile  Beethoven  was  giving  him  a  lesson,  and  sitting  at  the 
side  of  the  piano,  Ries  having  for  some  reason  play^ed  over  the  subject  of  the  first 
chorus  in  Grann’s  T'od  Jesu.  the  master,  struck  by  the  idea,  leaned  over  to  the 
keyboard  and  extemporized  a  fugue  on  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  apparently 
^  quite  unconscious  of  his  uncomfortable  sidelong  position. 
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reason  :  one  witness  mentions  a  habit  of  puttina:  liis  head  inside  the 
door  before  entering  a  room,  to  see  if  there  was^auy  one  he  disliked 
there.  But  his  genius  and  a  certain  thoroughness  and  lionestv 
about  his  character  atoned  for  all  his  awkwardness,  even  in  the 
most  fastidious  society  of*  Vienna  at  a  time  when  the  aristocracy 
were  exceedingly  aristocratic,  and  his  presence  and  his  playing 
were  sought  for  as  a  favor  in  the  houses  of  princes  and  other  dig¬ 
nitaries.  At  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  he  nearly  lived  for  some  time, 
doing  whatever  he  pleased,  even  to  swearing  at  his  host,  and  call¬ 
ing  him  names  when  in  a  fit  of  temper  ;  and  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  onrecord  of  his  almost  incredibly  undignified  rudeness  and 
stupid  joking  at  this  time,  the  fact  of  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted  without  reproducing  the  stories  here.  Outrageous  as  his 
faults  of  manner  were,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  faults  of 
manner  only  ;  his  high  character  and  principle  seem  to  have  been 
as  unimpeachable  at  this  period  as  they  always  remained  through¬ 
out  his  life.  Of  his  personal  appearance  a  few  years  later,  Czerny, 
the  pianist,  who  as  a  little  boy  of  ten  was  taken  to  Beethoven  on 
approval  as  a  pupil,  gives  a  good  description  ;  of  his  shock  of  black 
hair  standing  stiffly  up,  his  beard  of  several  davs’  growth,  which 
made  his  naturally  dark  face  seem  still  darker,  his  hands  very  hairy, 
and  the  fingers  remarkably  broad  at  the  tips  ;  another  account  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  looking  as  if  they  were  chopped  otf  short.*  In 
stature  he  was  short,  but  very  strongly  built,  wdth  a  broad,  power¬ 
ful  chin,  and  large  expressive  eyes.  Mr.  Grove  has  given,  in  his 
dictionary  article,  a  fac-simile  of  a  small  full-length  sketch  of  the 
composer  walking  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  (a  favorite  atti¬ 
tude  with  him),  the  accurac}^  of  which  is  attested  by  one  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  friends,  and  wfflichhas  the  marked  individuality  character¬ 
istic  of  a  good  portrait. 

During  these  earlj^  Vienna  days  Beethoven  was  working  dil- 
igently  at  the  study  of  composition,  first  under  Haydn,  whose  teach¬ 
ing  he  spoke  of  with  something  like  contempt,  and  with  w’hom  he 
could  never  get  on  (Haydn  being  in  every  characteristic  of  genius, 
character,  and  manner  an  utter  contrast  to  Beethoven),  and  after¬ 
ward  .with  Albrechtsberger,  Mozart’s  friend,  and  his  successor  as 
Capellmeister  at  St.  Stephen’s  ;  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  his  treatise  on  which  is  still  a  leading 
w^ork.  Beethoven’s  relations  with  his  teachers,  and  the  spirit  in 
wfflich  he  carried  on  his  studies,  are  highly  characteristic.  The 
learned  Albrechtsberger  told  an  inquirer  that  Beethoven  had  learned 


This  broad  square  fingerynd  is,  in  fact,  a  special  characteristic  of  the  kev- 
poard  hand.  Herr  Enbinstein,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  it  remarkably  developed. 
It  was  the  same  with  Handel,  of  whom  Quin  the  actor,  after- watching  him  play 
and  hearing  some  reference  from  a  ladv  afterward  as  to  the  delicate  touch  of  his 
fingers,  replied,  “  Fingers  !  Toes,  madam,  toes  I” 
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nothing  proper!}',  and  would  never  do  any  tiling  good.  At  the 
same  lime,  one  of  Beetlioveirs  study-books  in  counterpoint,  which 
has  been  published,  and  from  which  the  sentence  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  taken,  shows  how  conscientious!}"  he  worked  through 
the  dry  exercises  which  he  professed  to  regard  as  futile  and  an¬ 
tiquated,  relieving  his  mind  every  now  and  then  by  sarcastic  com¬ 
ments  written  as  head-  and  tail-pieces  to  the  musical  exercises. 
After  sketching  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  fugue  in  two  parts 
(it  being  usual  for  a  student  to  treat  each  branch  of  counterpoint  in 
two  paits  first,  then  in  three,  four,  and  so  on),  he  adds, 

“  For  my  part,  I  cannot  fancy  such  a  two-legged  skeleton;  it  seems  to  me  a 

poor,  meagre,  unsatisfactory  alfair . S.)  now  we  must  pioceed  to  cfack  the 

hard  nut.  It  is  a  tiresome  pas  de  deux^  hut  it  must  be  danced.” 

He  notes  having  commenced  one  of  his  exercises  with  an  imper¬ 
fect  concord  (a  common  thing  enough  subsequently),  and  adds, 
“  but  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  not  to  commit  this  mortal  sin  again.  ” 
The  two  following  quotations  are  significant  of  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  toward  conservative  teaching  in  his  art  : 

“  An  antiquated  rule  makes  it  unlawful  to  go  beyond  the  six  nearest  related 
keys,  in  a  strictly  conducted  fugue;  hut  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  one  need 
not  scruple  to  infringe  this  rule ;  if  a  man  have  sharp  eyes  and  can  walk  well,  he 
may  venture  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  without  danger.” 

‘‘Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  advocate  aii  impertinent  contempt  of  the  first 
principles  of  art,  which  are  nnchangeahle  ;  I  would  only  say  tliat  as  time  ad¬ 
vances  art  has  also  advanced  in  a  great  many  things.  .  .  ,  Why  should  a  modern 
composer  hesitate  to  use  the  far  greatvi  resources  placed  at  his  command  ? 
Why  restrict  himself  to  an  antiquated  simplicity,  when  both  instrnmeiits  and 
voices  are  able  to  interpret  the  most  abstruse  conceptions  with  perfer  t  accuracy  ? 
And  yet  I  would  advise  a  camposer  rather  to  be  commonplace  than  far-fetched' in 
Ills  ideas  or  bombastic  in  the  expression  of  them."' 

We  have  italicized  this  last  sentence  because  it  is  such  a  signifi¬ 
cant  comment  upon  the  common  idea  that  Beethoven  was  essentially 
a  musician  of  the  stimn-iind-drang  sclionl,  instead  of,  as  he  really 
was,  a  most  painstaking  and,  in  his  best  works,  a  consummate 
artist.  As  to  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  Albrechtsberger’s  exer¬ 
cises,  he  probably  deceived  himself.  Beethoven  never  had  that 
almost  spontaneous  and  innate  power  over  the  difficulties  of  scien¬ 
tific  musical  construction  which  Mozart  possessed  ;  none  of  his 
larger  fugues  are  really  good  specimens  of  that  class  of  composition, 
with  which  his  genius  was  not  in  sympathy  ;  but  the  short  fugue 
passages  introduced  as  episodes  in  many  of  his  sonatas  and  sym¬ 
phonies  are  usually  admirably  effective,  and  that  they  are  so  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  his  patient  plodding  through  the  studies  which  gave 
him  this  facility  in  handling  his  materials.  Indeed,  in  another  of 
his  notes,  he  observes,  “  Imitation  is  a  sort  of  gi  aceful  counterpart 
of  the  fugue,  and  if  cleverly  used  makes  no  bad  substitute  for  it.” 
In  this  he  was  exactly  describing  his  own  future  practice. 
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Beellioveii’s  first  formal  appearance  before  the  world  as  a  com¬ 
poser  did  not  take  place  till  lie  was  tive-and-tweuty,  when,  in  17ho, 
his  three  trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  were  published 
as  Opuii  1.  There  had  been  a  difference  about  these  with  Haydn 
before  they  were  published  ;  *the  third  of  the  trios  showed  already 
a  good  many  signs  of  the  composer’s  novel  style  and  manner  of 
treating  the  pianoforte,  and  Haydn,  while  approving  the  two  others, 
recornm ended  him  not  to  publish  the  third.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  of  the  three  ;  and  Beethoven  attributed  to  jealousy  a 
piece  of  advice  which  was  probably  quite  sincere,  and  only  shows 
how  impossible  it  was  even  for  a  man  of  genius  of  the  ancien  regime 
to  understand  what,  the  new  composer  was  about.  He  forgave 
Haydn  so  far,  however,  as  to  dedicate  to  him  the  next  published 
work,  the  three  first  pianoforte  sonatas  Opus  2,  published  a  few 
months  later.  It  was  in  March  of  the  year  1795,  shortly  before  his 
first  publication,  that  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
pianoforte  player,  playing  his  own  first  concerto  in  C  major,  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  great  hurry  on  the  afternoon  before  the  concert,  the  pro¬ 
verbial  thief  of  time”  having  been  as  great  a  tempter  to  him  as  to 
Mozart  in  many  similar  instances.  The  piano  on  this  occasion 
proving  to  be  a  semitone  flat,  he  at  once  settled  the  matter  by  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  part  in  C  sharp  instead  of  in  C,  a  feat  which  has  been 
equalled  by  players  of  less  genius,  but  which  is  noticed  here  as 
showing  how  thoroughly  he^was  at  home  all  round  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  art,  as  there  was  not  only  the  difference  in  reading  the 
notes  (which  would  have  troubled  him  little),  but  in  such  a  trans¬ 
position  of  key  all  the  Angering  of  the  passages  would  have  to  be 
altered  on  the  moment.  Having  glanced  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
we  must  now  lay  aside  merely  historical  matters  for  what  is  the 
main  object  of  these  remarks,  the  consideration  of  the  course 
which  his  genius  took,  and  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  art. 

It  has  become  somewhat  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  to  divide  a 
great  creative  genius  in  art  or  poetry  into  three  epochs  ;  yet  there 
is  a  certain  inherent  probability  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
should  be  some  such  stages  of  development.  The  most  "^original 
genius  can  never  shake  himself  free  at  once  from  the  influence  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  and  of  the  predominant  feeling  of  his 
own  day  ;  he  works  for  a  time  on  the  lines  already  laid  down. 
Then  comes  the  time  when  he  finds  new  materials  or  new  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  old  ones,  and  shapes  out  a  career  for  himself  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  then  sometimes,,  but  not 
invariably,  follows  the  time  when  all  that  he  has  done  seems  un- 
satisfactory  and  little,  and  he  endeavors  consciously  to  reach  after 
some  new  beauty  too  often  beyond  his  grasp,  or  beyond  the 
capacity  of  his  means  of  expression  to  realize.  There  are  instances 
in  which  this  more  ambitious  effort  has  realized  some  of  the  great- 
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est  Ihings  of  art,  others  in  which  it  has  served  to  illustrate  Keats’s 
melancholy  line  comparing  man  to  the  courses  of  the  year — 

“He  hath  his  winter,  too,  of  pale  misfeature.” 

The  history  of  Beethoven’s  art,  at  all  events,  supports  to  a  great 
extent  the  classification  into  three  periods  which  has  been  specially 
applied  to  him.  His  three  epochs  are  hardly  so  marked  perhaps  as 
those  of  Turner,  with  wiiom  nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  he  sug¬ 
gests  a  good  many  points  of  comparison  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  try  to  fix  the  absolute  point  of  departure  of  each  epoch.  There 
is  hardly,  in  fact,  a  regular  progression  to  be  traced  except  on  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  his  w^orks  ;  looking  more  in  detail,  we 
find  a  work  which  can  only  be  classed  with  those  of  the  first  epoch 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  second  (in  cases  wdiere  the  date  of 
composition  as  well  as  of  publication  is  knowm) ;  and,  wdiat  is 
rather  perplexing,  w^e  find  that  where  the  change  of  style  can  be 
distinctly  made  out  it  occurs  at  different  periods^ln  different  classes 
of  work  ;  that  the  symphonies,  for  instance,  are  much  more  con¬ 
servative  than  the  piano  w^orks  ;  the  two  first  symphonies,  w  hich 
must  be  classed  with  the  first  epoch,  and  in  which  the  composer 
had  not  yet  found  his  characteristic  method  of  -writing  for  orches¬ 
tra,  being  posterior  to  some  of  the  most  distinctly  BeShovenish  of 
the  pianoforte  sonatas.  It  seems  probable  that  the  handling  of  so 
serious  a  work  as  a  great  symphony,  and  the  dealing  wilh  the 
larger  and  more  varied  means  of  expression  presented  by  the 
orchestra  as  compared  with  chamber  music,  was  undertaken  by 
Beethoven  with  his  characteristic  caution  and  thoughtfulness,  and 
that  he  wished  to  hazard  nothing  too  bold  till  he  had  attained 
arnple  experience.  At  the  same  time  the  gulf  w^hich  separates  the 
third  from  the  second  symphony  is  so  greiU  artistically,  though  the 
interval  of  time  is  less  than  that  between  the  first  and  second  puid, 
indeed,  the  third  symphony  w'as  begun  almost  wiiile  the  second 
w^as  being  completed,  though  not  produced  till  two  years  later), 
that  we  must  look  for  some  other  reason  than  mere  increase  in  the 
powmr  of  dealing  with  his  materials,  to  account  for  such  a  sudden 
stride  in  his  genius  and  method. 

Recalling  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sj'mphonv 
in  the  hands  of  Mozart,  its  purely  abstract  character  as  musical 
melody,  rhythm,  and  proportion,  it  will  be  understood  wdiat  is  im¬ 
plied  in  saying  that  Beethoven’s  two  first  s3uuphonies  belong  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  same  class  as  those  of  Mozart.  It  is  true  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  much  larger  and  more  ambitious  in  its  proportions,  that  in 
each  there  are  new  uses  made  of  some  of  the  instruments  (of  which 
more  anon),  and  that  the  new  development  of  the  third  movement, 
the  old  minuet,  is  already  partly  accompli.shed.  But  the  form  and 
feeling  of  both  are  in  the  mairi  those  of  the  old  school  ;  nor  can 
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either  of  them,  ns  a  whole,  be  reckoned  to  have  equalled  Mozart's 
t^vo  finest  synipbonies  in  a])stract  beant}^  and  completeness. 
A  hong'll  the  exquisite  slow  movement  of  the  second  mav,  taken 
separately,  be  recognized  as  touching  a  deeper  sentiment  ^tiian  we 
find  in  Mozart’s  instrumental  music,  there  is  no  hint  of  its  being 
other  than  abstiact  music  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  |  indeeci, 
when  Ills  pupil  Ries  afterward  inquired  of  him  the  reason  for  the 
numerous  alterations  made  in  this  movement  from  its  first  sketch 
he  got  no  answer  beyond  “  It  is  better  so.”  But  the  third  sym¬ 
phony  arose  in  the  first  instance  directly  out  of  the  admiration  of 
Beethoven  (who  was  a  strong  republican)  for  the  First  Consul,  who 
then  wore  to  him  the  halo  of  a  hero  and  deliverer  of  those'  who 
were  under  the  bondage  of  hereditary  t3Tanuies  coupled  with  the 
suggestions  of  Bernadotte,  whom  Beethoven  then  knevc  in  Vienna, 
that  the  latter  should  compose  something  as  a  kind  of  homage  to 
Kapoleon.  •  Whether  the  suggestion  of  ^Bernadotte,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  amateur  musician,  arose  from  interest  in  Beethoven’s 
genius,  or  whether  it  was  prompted  by  the  same  motive  which,  as 
we  have  heard  an  eminent  painter  affirm,  leads  to  the  conferring  of 
knighthoocl  on  artists  and  musicians,  viz.,  the  desire  to  increase  the 
respectability  of  the  monarchical  establishment  by  connecting  men 
of  genius  with  it,  at  all  events  the  idea  bore  a  glorious  fruit  in  the 
Sinfonia  Eroica,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  shadow  forth  in  music 
something  of  the  greatness  of  a  heroic  life  and  death.  Before  it 
was  ever  performed,  came  the  news  of  the  acceptance  of  the  title 
of  emperor  by  JIapoleon,  and  the  score  was  flung  with  execrations 
on  the  floor,  from  whence  it  was  not  lifted  for  sonie  days.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  however,  though  the  ideal  hero  had  sunk  into  the 
new  ty'Tant,”  the  music  intended  to  celebrate  him  was  already 
composed  and  eventually  given  to  the  world. 

Here  was  something  totahy  distinct  from  what  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  iristrumental  music  before.  Instead  of  listening  to  ab¬ 
stract  melodic  and  harmonic  proportion  for  their  own  sake,  the 
hearers  were  to  regard  the  emotional  expression  of  the  music  as 
portraying  the  feelings  and  emotional  impressions  of  a  great  soul 
in  conflict  with  the  mystery  of  life.  Guided  by  the  general  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  title  afterward  given  to  it,  “  Sinfonia  Eroica  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  a  great  man,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  first 
movement  the  turn  of  feeling  which  nervaded  the  mind  of  the 
composer  ;  the  calm  dignity  of  the  leading  theme  ;  the  thoughtful 
melancholy  of  the  second  subject,  where  the  fragmentary  phrases 
sighing  from  one  instrument  to  another  seem  likelhe  broken  mem¬ 
ories  of  past  happiness;  the  passages  of  turmoil  and  conflict 
through  which  we  discern  plainly  the  march  of  a  giant  wdll  ready 
to  battle  with  all  obstacles  ;  all  this  we  can  feel,  all  of  us  who  bring 
any  imagination  of  our  own  to  meet  that  of  the  composer  ;  can 
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feel  it  all  the  more  powerful!}' because  it  is  left  vague  and  “  un¬ 
bodied  ’’  (to  use  Shelley’s  phrase),  because  Beelhoven  never  was 
tempted  to  the  fatal  error  of  labelling/  his  tliemes  and  thus  rudely 
drawing  attention  to  tlie  inadequacy  of  musical  sounds  to  express 
definite  ideas.  He  expresses  emotions  which  are  indefinable  liter- 
ally  in  words,  and  says  to  us  more  than  anv^  words  could  express. 
And  with  all  this  emotional  stress  in  the  music  there  is  not  for  a 
moment  any  forgetfulness  of  the  conditions  of  the  art,  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  that  emotional  earnestness  can  compensate  for 
1  oughness  of  execution.  He  never  forgets  that  lie  is  writinf’’  music 
and  wiitiog  it  for  a  band  ;  the  minute  finish  of  the  composition  is 
as  remarkable  as  its  expressive  powder,  every  instrument  is  treated 
in  the  manner  most  characteristic  of  its  peculiar  genius  and  most 
fitted  to  contribute  toward  the  general  musical  effect  of  the  whole. 
One  change  in  the  form  of  composition  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
first  movement  in  a  Mozart  symphony  is  significant.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  quite  symmetrically  composed  in  the  sonata-form,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  various  subjects  being  separated  by  a  distinct  pause 
and  appearing  deliberately  one  after  another  as  in  the  IVIozart  sym¬ 
phony,  they  are  linked  to  each  other  by  subsidiary  passages  'and 
seem  to  grow  naturally  and  inevitably  in  the  course  of  the"^music 
interdependent  parts  of  an  organic  whole. 

^  It  may  be  doubted  wiiether  anything  so  complete  at  once  in  ar¬ 
tistic  forni  and  poetic  intensity  w'as  accomplished  even  by  Beethoven 
himself  since  this  first  movement  of  the  Hroica  Symphony  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  which  in  its  artistic  and  poetic  expres¬ 
sion  implies  a  great  deal  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  no  general  audience  as  yet  is  the  full  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  thib  movement  entered  into  by  more  than  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  listeners.  Mr.  Browming,  in  the  short  pref¬ 
ace  to  one  of  his  most  remarkable  poems,  observes  that  his  stress 
lay  “  on  the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  wdiich  Beetlioven  has  attempted  to  shadow 
forth  in  this  composition.  It  is  not  sm prising  that  in  the  face  of 
such  a  work  critics  even  of  the  more  thoughtful  class  should  have 
been  tempted  to  say  that  after  this  the  theory  of  “  music  for  the 
sake  of  music  wras  done  wdth,  and  that  nothing  wdthout  poetic 
meaning  could  be  listened  to  again.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  Emica  Symphony  itself  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  such 
hasty  generalization.  The  Eroica  subject  is  continued  in  the  great 
b  uneral  March  which  follows  and  forms  the  “  slow  movement’  of 
the  symphony,  and  wdiich,  in  its  great  scale  and  perspective,  and 
the  intense  solemnity  and  pathos  which  characterize  it,  suggests 
nothing  less  than  the  mourning  of  a  wdiolc  nation  over  the  loss  of 
the  hero  the  contemplation  of  his  glory,  and  his  final  descent  into 
the  tomb  amid  the  subdued  grief  of  the  aw’c-stnick  multitude. 
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But  the  next  nioveiiient  seems  to  change  the  scene.  'I'his  is  one 
of  tile  most  tj  pical  examples  of  iJie  ne^’^  development  which,  as 
already  noticed,  Beethoven  gave  to  the  third  movement  of  the  sym- 
phon}  .  In  p  ace  of  the  graceful  Cjuiet  minuet  of  the  JNlozart  sym¬ 
phony  he  substituted  a  style  of  movement  of  which  both  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  title,  scherzo,”  were  entirely  his  own  invention  ; 
a  movement  in  rapid  triple  rhj'thm  of  much  more  piquant  and  pic- 
liuesque  chaiacter  than  the  old  form,  and  into  which  in  many  of 
his  V. oiks  he  threw  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  humor  and 
abandon.  The  “scherzo’  in  the  Eroica  Symphony  has  a  certain 
seriousness  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  whole  work,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  connect  it  in  any  special  way  with  the  main  idea 
supposed  to  govern  the  symphon}' ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
finale  any  such  connection  becomes  perfectly  impossible.  It  is  a 
delightful  niovement  to  listen  to,  founded  on  a  fresh  and  buoyant 
melodj’’  hicli  had  formed  part  of  the  composer’s  ballet-music  for 
Prometheus,  and  which  he  had  already  made  the  theme  of  a  set  of 
variations  for  the  piano,  some  part  of  the  design  of  which  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  piale  of  the  symphony  ;  but  those  who  can  discern 
any  relationship  in  feeling  between  this  and  the  noble  first  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Vv  ork  must  be  possessed  b3^  a  very  strong  predetermi¬ 
nation  to  do  so.  The  probability  is  that  the  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  first  tv  o  movements  had  occupied  Beethoven  a  long 
time,  that  he  ciesired  to  finish  the  symphony'  in  order  to  have  it 
presented  to  Napoleon  at  some  special  opportunity,  that  it  must 
have  ^  finale^  and  accordingly  he  did  for  once  what  he  very  seldom 
did  (there  are  onl}'  one  or  two  other  instances  in  his  entire  works) 
wmked  up  already  existing  materials  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  the  Eroica  Sy'mphony  is  incomplete  as  a  whole  ;  and,  com¬ 
mencing  on  a  “  poetic  basis,”  concludes  with  “  absolute”  music  • 
and  when  we  pass  to  the  Fourth  Symphonjy  we  are  still  more 
struck  vdth  the  contradiction  to  the  assumption  that  he  had  esta'h- 
hSiied  poetic  music  as  a  sine  qua  non.  In  fact,  throughout 
Beethoven  s  musical  liie  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  very  fact  that 
he  has  done  something  of  very  marked  tendency  in  any  one  im- 
pmtant  composil ion  seems  almost  a  reason  for  doing  soinething  as 
dififerent  as  possible  in  the  next.  The  Fourth  Symphony  goes  liack 
completely  and  frankly  to  absolute  music  essentially  of  the  Mozait 
type,  though  marked  by  Beethoven’s  richer  fancy  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  detail  ,  it  is  a  work  completely  classic  m  feeling,  pervaded 
by  that  serenity  and  “  blitheness”  (Heiterkeit)  which  3Ir.  Pater  has 
tabulated  as  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  Greek  art  ;  and 
It  IS  the  most  highly-finished  and  symmetrical  orchestral  work 
which  the  composer  ever  produced,  and  in  this  respect  could  not 

Mozart,  the  typical  master  of  grace  and  finish, 
ihe  hifth  Symphony,  tlie  C  minor,  is  as  surprising  a  contrast  in 
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tlie  opposite  dirr.clion.  There  can  hardly  be  a  question  that,  as  a 
whole,  this  is  Beethoven’s  orreatest  symphony.  It  is,  we  believe, 
considered  “  philistine”  to  say  so  now,  because  the  combined  sim¬ 
plicity  and  power  of  the  work  have  made  it  popular,  and  caused  it 
to  be  too  much  played  and  talked  about  :  as  if  that  affected  tlie 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  music.  Possibly  no  single  movement  in  it  is 
equal  in  intellectual  interest  to  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  in  being  a  more  complete  whole  and  lead- 
irig  up  to  a  splendid  climax.  It  is  obvdously  a  work  of  poetic  sig- 
niticalion,  though  with  no  key  beyond  the  recorded  remark  of  the 
composer  about  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  movement,  ”  It  is 
thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door,”  the  significance  of  which  may, 
however,  have  been  overrated.  But  no  imaginative  listener  can 
have  doubted  that  the  whole  work  is  a  kind  of  portrayal  of  the 
conflict  of  life,  perhaps  an  expression  of  the  composer’s  own  trials 
and  hopes.  The  opening  movement  is  full  of  turmoil,  anger,  doubt, 
resolution,  brief  gleams  of  beauty  and  happiness.  The  second, 
filled  full  of  rich  and  passionate  melody,  we  might  perhaps  call  an 
idyl  on  a  great  scale,  only  that  its  suggestions  seem  too  large  and 
deep  for  the  associations  of  the  word.  The  scherzo  that  follows  is 
extraordinary,  and  if  Beethoven  had  read  Bunyan  one  might  f&ncy 
it  suggested  by  Ihe  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Half-seen, 
ominous,  grotesque  shapes  seem  to  dance  and  gibber  through  tire 
music.  At  length,  after  being  greeted  by  the  most  strange  mop- 
pings  and  mowings,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  point  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  way  out,  to  somewhere  ;  i.e.,  we  arrive  at  the  pas¬ 
sage  eventually  leading  up  to  finale.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  in  existence  of  the  power  of  mere  inarticu¬ 
late  sounds  to  influence  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  feeling  aroused 
in  hearing  it,  that  something  is  going  to  happen — something  very 
extraordinar}",  but  we  know  not  whether  for  good  or  evil  ;  that, 
whatever  it  is,  we  cannot  escape  it  ;  that  it  is  becoming  more  inevi¬ 
table  every  moment — is  so  vdvid  as  to  raise  almost  a  sense  of  terror. 
There  is  an  almost  dead  hush  of  the  whole  orchestra  ;  the  drum 
commences  a  series  of  low’’  taps,  the  violins  begin,  in  the  most  curi¬ 
ously  vague  manner,  to  stir  uneasily,  as  if  something  were  being 
wakened  out  of  sleep  ;  the  stir  becomes  gradually  more  marked  — 
the  unceasing  drum-taps  get  louder  and  more  persistent,  till  a  rush 
of  the  whole  band  carries  us  fairly  off  our  feet  to  the  point  where 
the  opening  chords  of  the  final  march  break  upon. us  like  a  blaze 
of  light.  In  analyzing  the  passage  musical  1}^  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  artfully  the  composer  has  heightened  its  effect  by  keeping  the 
harmony  vague  and  undefined  till  the  last  moment,  so  that  we  do 
not  know,  as  it  were,  which  way  he  is  going  to  turn,  and  by  mask¬ 
ing  the  rhythm  and  accent  of  the  violin  passages  so  as  to  increase 
this  vague  formlessness  ;  but  the  whole  effect  really  defies  analysis. 
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It  maj  1.0  observed  ihat,  like  all  the  surprises  of  eenius  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  novcliy  of  a  first  hearing  ;  it  loses  none  of  its 
effect  \yith  those  who  know  it  as  well  as  their  alphabet 
.  f  ‘tnpoi  tant  to  notice  that  this  symphon}',  so  essentially  noetic 
m  feeling,  is  thoroughly  consistent  and  connected  in  form  thronsh- 
outj  It  IS  not  so  highly  finished  as  some  others  ;  tlieie  are  rough¬ 
nesses  in  detail,  and  the  first  movement  exhibits  a  ceitain  degree 
of  abruptness  and  angularity  at  times,  but  not  more  than  is  siifB- 
cient  to  convey  the  dramatic  meaning  intended,  without  any  harsh 
interfeieuce  with  the  conditions  of  musical  exnression.  The  final 
march,  which  conveys  no  doubt  the  idea  of  the  Victory  and  triumph 
ovei  evil  and  sorrow,  is,  besides  its  almost  ecstatic  expression,  oL 

mnn  l  conceived,  stately,  and  symmetrical  move¬ 

ments,  artistically  speaking,  m  the  whole  range  of  music.  Passin.^ 

w tliePcMtomfo.  we  agafn  find  Beethoven  al 
leLie,  leading  us  to  almost  the  opposite  extreme  from  his  last 
work  and  doing  something  perfectly  different  from  what  he  or  any 
one  else  had  ever  done  before  with  instrumental  music-giving  ui 
n  translation  of  landscape  into  the  language  of  musical  sounds 
Tnis  sjunpiiony  13  the  most  papular  of  all  wfth  “  the  masses  ”  hel 
cawe  a  definite  idea  is  given  for  each  movement,  which  can  he 

tha?*  fVom^thP  K  followed  ;  but  it  may  he  at  once  remarked 

that,  from  the  higher  and  more  poetic  point  of  view,  this  more  or 
less  imitative  .srunphony,  the  parent  of  what  has  been  called  “  pro- 

written  to  express  and  imitate  sounds  "and 
'•  are  not  essentially  musical}  stands  on  lower  ground 

mtellectually  than  .such  works  as  the  Eroica  and  C  minor  sympho¬ 
nies,  on  lower  ground  also  than  the  abstract  proportion  or  musical 
architecture  of  which  Mozart’s  symphonies  and  Beethoven ’s  Foiiith 
are  such  noble_ examples  ;  and  in  one  or  iwo  places  he  has  dropped 

,°P  "  1?.“?  pimaiiig.  At  the  end  of  the  second  movement 

e  allowed  nmself,  most  unwisely,  and  merelj’  to  please  a  ladv 
adniirer,  lo  ada  a  passage  of  direct  imitation  of  the  nightino-ale 
quail,  and  cuckoo,  not  originally  contemplated,  and  which  is  a°blot 
on  an  exquisite  compo.sitioE  ;  and  in  the  storm  movement,  parts 
of  which  are  magnificently  and  poetically  suggestive  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  one  place  a  senes  of  rapid  groups  of  four  notes  for  the  double- 

so  timt  nf  ^wn  r  (to  be  played  in  the  same  time;. 

together,  and  a  confused  rumble  of 
IS  produced  The  passage  passes  over  quickly  in  perform- 

nrtipp  not  know  of  the  device  would  perhaps  not 

“i*- “OS V dangerous  precedent,  and  a  method  of 
treatment  which  most  distinctly  is  not  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  tire  opening  movement,  which  entirely  bears  out  the  composer’s 

work— “  more  an  expression  of  feeling 
an  actual  painting  — Beethoven  has  done  wonders.  He  has  ex- 
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pressed  in  music  the  impression  wliicli  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
broad  breezy  summer  landscape  produces  on  minds  quick  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  impressions,  so  vividly  and  truly,  that  in  walking 
through  the  country  on  such  a  day  as  that  described  in  Tennyson's 
Gardener’s  Daughter — 

Where  all  the  land  in  flowering  squares 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wina 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer  ” — 

we  have  even  felt  that  if  it  were  possible  to  consider  the  menial 
impression  apart  from  its  external  causation,  we  conld  haidlv  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  that  produced  by  Xature  lierself  and  that*'  pro¬ 
duced  by  Beethoven’s  translation  of  Nature  into  music.  It  is  as  if 
we  saw  and  felt  Nature  transfused  through  Beethoven’s  mind  ; 
and  no  one  who  had  not  the  intense  and  reverent  love  of  Nature 
which  he  obviously  liad,  could  have  achieved  this.  The  second 
movement,  “  By  the  brook,”  is  almost  equally  beautiful  and  poetic 
(except  the  unfortunate  bird'  imitations  mentioned  just  now),  the 
stringed  instruments  keeping  up  a  mui muring  undercurrent  of 
undulating  sound  throughout,  which,  without  for  a  moment  sug¬ 
gesting  anything  like  imitation,  gives  the  same  delicious  dreamy 
feeling  which  the  continuous  ripple  of  moving  water  brings  over 
us,  while  the  air  seems  full  of  the  hum  and  twitter  of  bird  and  in¬ 
sect  life  (not  here  imitated,  merely  translated  into  music),  mingled 
wiih  a  song  fmm  the  violoncellos  which  is  the  human  element  in 
the  scene,  and  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  rapture  of  an  over¬ 
sowing  lieart.  The  re-t  of  the  symphony  is  not  equal  to  the  first 
two  movements,  though  much  might  be'said  about  it  if  space  al¬ 
lowed. 

e  must  pass  oyer  lightly  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies, 
thougii  the  former  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  composer’s  woiks, 
and  a  special  favorite  with  himself  ;  merely  observing  that,  as  be¬ 
fore,  he  goes  into  an  entirely  different  region  again,  and  that  there 
IS  not  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  programme^music  in  either  of  them. 
The  allegretto  of  this  symphony  fs  wonderfully  pathetic,  and  may 
mean  a  thousand  deep  and  stirring  things  to  different  listeners  ; 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  especially  the  brilliant  finale,  worked  up 
to  a  most  exciting  climax,  is  more  like  ”  absolute”  music,  though 
of  a  very  different  type  from  that  of  the  jMozart  school.  The 
Eighth  Symphony,  again,  a  much  smaller  work  than  any  other 
since  the  first,  is  almost  pure  music,  pure  tune,  in  th.e  first  three 
moyeinents,  in  some  parts  of  a  simple  and  'nd'ive  gracefulness  re¬ 
calling  Haydn  ;  the  finale,  however,  which  has  hardly  received  its 
proper  place  in  estimation,  is  a  perfect  orgy  of  whim  and  higli 
spirits,  over  pails  of  v  liich  we  can  fancy  Ihe  composer  sbouling 
with  laughier  as  he  wrote  them  (he  was  always  a  great  laugher 
\\hcu  amiisca)  ;  and  where  in  some  passages  the  instiumenls,  as 
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they  Ijiindy  about  phrases  from  side  to  side  of  the  orchestra  seem 
literally  to  be  craekmg  jokes  at  one  anollrer.  But  the  Xint’h  and 
Last  byniphouy  claims  some  special  comment  here  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  it  1.S  a  work  on  a  vast  scale,  occupying  nearly  twice  as  lono- 
IQ  peif  ji’inance  as  auy  ot  the  others,  and  the  broad  and  far-reach^ 
mg  style  of  the  opening  movement,  and  its  great  seriousness  and 
sustained  grandeur,  show  at  once  that  the  composer  had  bent  his 
whole  power  to  accomplishing  something  colossal  ;  though  the  result 
of  the  opening  IS,  perhaps,  rather  to  raise  a  great  expectation  than 
to  satistyit;  tiie  design  of  the  movement  is  less  spontaneous  in 
eliect,  less  certain  iii  form  than  some  of  the  greatest  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  scherzo  also  is  remarkable  for  much  greater  leno'th 
than  Its  predecessors  of  the  same  class,  rather  than  for  other  sape- 
riority  to  them,  and  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  repetition  of 
very  short  though  very  striking  themes.  The  slow  movement 
which  in  tins  work  follows  the  scherzo  instead  of  preceding*  it  alone 
reaches  the  highest  Beethoven  standard  of  combined  beauty  and 
pathos.  It  is  new  in  form,  being,  in  fact,  a  great  instrumental 
song  in  seveial  verses^  with  instrumental  symphonies  between  the 
song  returning  each  time  with  new  and  more  beautiful  elaboration 
and  accompaniment,  until  (if  we  may  try  to  express  so  what  is 
hardly  ppressible  in  words)  the  music  seems  almost  to  faint  and 

weight  of  its  own  loveliness.  After  which  follows 
the  iinale  aoout  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  in  which 
^r  the  first  time  vocal  music  is  combined  with  the  svmphonv. 
The  manner  m  which  the  melody  which  is  to  illustrate" Schiller’s 
Ude  to  Joy,  is  led  up  to,  is  extraordinarily  dramatic  and  fanciful 
Alter  a  few  bars  of  noisy  prelude,  the  violoncellos  and  basses  of 
tne  oicnestra,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  seem  to  take  on  them 
human  voice  and  expostulation,  and  in  a  passage  resembling'  vocal 
c^eclamaUon,  invite  the  other  instruments  to  sins;  somethino^  with 
tnem.  The  others  answer  with  the  same  furious  crash  as  l^efore, 
.lNo,  that  won’t  do  ;  more  expostulation,  answered  by  a  bit  from  the 
subject  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  again  refused  in  a  very  de¬ 
cided  tone  of  anger  ;  so  it  goes  on,  the  basses  askimr  for  somethin^ 
and  getting  bits  from  the  former  part  of  the  symphony  offered  to 
them  nil  at  last  the  wind  instruments  suggest  somethin^*  new  a 
little  bit  of  tune  hesitatingly  played.  That  will  do,  that’s  Ft— is  re¬ 
plied  as  plainly  as  if  words  had  spoken  it ;  and  after  a  few  bars  of 
congratulatory  expression  in  the  same  conversational  manner,  the 
basses  and  violoncellos  lead  off  with  the  new-foiind  tune,  which  Beet¬ 
hoven  iiad  sketched  yearns  before,  almost  in  early  life,  as  an  air  for 
the  setting  of  the  Ode  to  Joy.  It  is  hardly  one  of  "the  finest  or  2jeat- 
est  oi  tne  composer’s  melodies,  but  is  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  joy¬ 
ous  and  exultant  character  quite  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  opening  of  Schiller’s  ode,  and  sounds  delightful  as  first  treated 
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as  the  subject  of  a  movement  in  counterpoint  for  the  instruments 
alone.  Afterward  there  is  a  cruel  crash  and  discord,  in  which  all 
the  notes  of  the  scale  are  heard  at  once,  the  object  of  which  pain  is 
apparently  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  “joy”  afterward  {a  vcr^ 
questionable  expedient),  and  the  words  of  the  song  are  shortly 
after  taken  up  by  the  chorus  and  solo  singers.  But^^as  the  move¬ 
ment  proceeds  we  feel  that  failure  is  impending.  The  time  of  the 
song  melody,  not  quite  dignified  enough  at  first,  is  quickened  till  it 
becomes  a  mere  jig  ;  the  ode  is  l)roken  up  into  short  sections  with 
incessant  changes  of  time  and  design,  which  seem  to  go  on  no  plan 
and  point  to  no  climax  ;  the  instrumentation  is  noisy,  the  chorus 
ai-e  kept  in  a  continual  scream  upon  passages  too  high  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  sustained,  and  the  work  closes  in  sl  presUssimo  w'hich  is  a 
sheer  scramble  of  voices  and  iustruments.  The  causes  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  and  undignified  anti-climax  to  a  symplicny  wdiich  started 
in  so  sustained  and  high  a  style  are  probably  tw^ofold.  A  certain 
tendency  to  eccentricity  and  vagary  of  form — part  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  inherent  in  Beethoven’s  character,  but  w  hich  his  schooled 
artistic  insight  had  repressed  in  most  of  his  former  wmrks,  seems 
to  have  asserted  itself  and  got  the  better  of  him  in  the  excitement 
of  a  new  experiment  in  composition  ;  and  in  the  effort  to  give  to 
Schiller’s  ode  the  ecstatic  trealment  wdiich  he  seems  to  have"^aimed 
at,  he  overshot  the  mark  and  landed  in  some  part  of  his  w^crk  sadly 
near  the  ridiculous.  It  must  be  added,  that  chorus  writing  w’as 
never  at  an}"  time  Beethoven’s  strong  point,  in  spite  of  occasional 
successes  ;  but  there  was  now  another  element  of  difficulty  in  his 
deafness.  This,  of  course,  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  w"ilh  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  his  music — those  to  every 
great  musician  are  heard  with  the  ear  of  the  mind— though  it  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  wdiether,  if  he  could  have  heard"^lhat  par¬ 
ticular  “crash”  in  his  finale  above  mentioned  with  the  outer  ear 
also,  he  wmuld  not  have  thought  tw"ice  about  it.  But  in  regard  to 
timbre  and  balance  of  instruments  and  voices,  it  seems  probable 
that  his  W"ant  of  hearing  must  have  misled  him.  He  had  no^v  been 
almost  completely  deaf  for  some  years,  and  it  must  have  been  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  remembrance  of  the  real  effect  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  sounds  (as  distinguished  from  their  harmonic  relation)  must 
have  more  or  less  faded  from  his  memory  ;  otherwise  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  he  should  have  kept  the  singers  at  such  a  scream 
as  he  did,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  accomplished  vocal¬ 
ists  wdio  took  the  solo  parts  (and  wiiose  statement  that  the  music 
was  too  high  for  any  one  to  sing  comfortably  he  evidently  did  not 
believe)  ;  that  he  should  have  instrumental  parts  of  the"  finale  iii 
such  a  blaring  and  noisy  manner  ;  that  he  should  have  written  that 
absurd  succession  of  grunts  from  the  contra-bassoon  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  “  Alla  Marcia”  movement.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  he 
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imagined  these  ofTocts  difTereiitly  fi’oin  the  way  we  liear  tlicni  * 
though  lie^,  of  course,  fully  lesponsihle  for  the  fonu  of  the  com¬ 
position.  The  reason  for  dwelling  thus  iingracioushh  as  it  may 
seem,  on  the  drawbacks  of  this  composition  will  appear  jost  now. 

And  iiv^w  let  it  not  be  thought  below  the  dignity  of  tlie'^e  pa^cs 
to  say  a  wuu'd  in  reference  to  the  medium  through  which  Beethoven 
spoke  his  greatest  conceptions— the  orchestra  ;  for  without  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  this  also  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  aright  the  advance 
which  he  made  upon  his  predecessors  in  the  art.  There  may  be 
those  no  doubt,  among  the  readers  of  the  Fortnigldly  liecieio  who 
wouM  have  sympathized  with  the  indignation  of  the  late  editor  of 
the  Times  at  having  to  turn  aside  frona  his  studies  of  the  political 
situation  Oi  Burope  to  “  attend  to  the  complaints  of  an  oboe 
player,  ^  and  doubtless  the  assemblage  of  persons  gathered  together 
to  manipulate  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra  form  often 
a  motley  group  enough,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  genius  are  found  vessels  of  very  coarse  human  clav.  But 
It  IS  part  of  the  glory  of  orchestral  music  that  it  obliterates  per¬ 
sonality  ;  and  it  is  not  to  Mr.  A.  and  Herr  B.  that  we  listen,  but 
to  the  various  voices  of  instruments  which  come  to  have  a  distinct 
though  abstract  character  of  their  own,  and  which  we  learn  to  lis¬ 
ten  for  as  for  the  weil-know^n  accents  of  dear  and  familiar  friends. 
Like  the  symphony  form  of  music,  the  modern  orchestra  grew  to 
its  piesent  snape  almost  accidentally  and  through  a  natural  process 
of  development  based  in  a  measure  on  the  princnple  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  For  in  the  Bach  period  a  good  many  experiments 
were  made  in  tone-coloring,  and  a  good  many  instruments  existed 
ano  were  in  use  which  gradually  dropped  out  of  reoognition,  either 
owing  to  difficulties  and  drawbacks  in  their  manipulation,  or  de¬ 
fects  in  their  voices,  or  the  difficulty  of  inducing  people  to  give 
their  time  to  mastering  instruments  wffiich  w^ere  used  but  seldom 
and  could  not  become  remunerative  to  the  player.  In  Handel’s 
orchestra  the  materials  were  chiefly  the  bow  instruments  (violins, 
tenor  violins  or  violas,  violoncellos,  and  basses),  called  collectively 
the  strings,”  several  of  each  being  used  ;  the  oboes,  also  in  his 
day  used  in  a  collective  manner,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  :  flutes 
aud  bassoons  ;  horns  and  trumpets  (generally  two  of  each)  and 
two  drums.  This  was  a  pretty  fair  muster  for  the  period,’  and 
aliorded  considerable  variety  of  tone,  but  the  idea  of  what  is  now 
called  ‘  orchestral  coloring”  was  not  prominent  then,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  were  mostly  used  en  mousse  to  produce  a  body  of  tone, 
except  where  one,  generally  either  oboe  or  trumpet,  wW  used  as  a 
Instrument.  It  is  curious  that  the  trumpet,  the  manipulative 
difficulties  of  which  are  most  formidable  except  in  a  certain  class 
of  simple  phrases,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  solo  instruments 
in  Handel  s  day,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  made  for  it  are  now 
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l)cyori(l  llic  power  of  any  bnt  one  or  two  exceptioinil  players.  As, 
however,  it  canie  to  be  peiceived  how  greully  snpeiior  the  bow  in¬ 
struments  were,  in  freedom  and  facility  of  execution  of  all  kinds  of 
passages,  to  any  olher  class  of  instrument,  the  weight  of  the  work 
came  to  be  thrown  upon  them  ;  the  oboes  were  reduced,  like  the 
other  wind  instiuments,  to  two,  and  the  orchestra  consisted  of  a 
mass  of  stringed  instruments  with  the  wind  instruments  to  assist 
the  ememble  and  to  take  up  melodies  and  passages  occasionally  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  contrast  of  tone.  Mozart  wrote  for  what 
would  now  be  considered  a  very  small  orchestra  ;  and  tliough  he 
liked  giving  to  each  instrument  pleasant  and  characteristic  pas¬ 
sages  in  turn,  he  made  little  direct  attempt  at  increasing  the  ex¬ 
pressive  power  of  his  music  by  special  contrasts  and  combinations 
of  tone.  But  with  Beethoven  this  became  almost  a  new  art.  The 
orchestra  had  been  considerably  strengthened  in  his  day  ;  clar¬ 
ionets,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  wind  instiuments,  invented  in  Mo¬ 
zart’s  day  but  little  used,  become  first  favorites  with  him  and  gave 
voice  to  many  of  his  finest  melodies  ;  the  tovr  instruments  Avere 
considerably  increased  in  number  and  had  advanced  immensely  in 
their  capacities  of  execution,  so  that  intricacies  of  instrumental  de¬ 
sign  Avere  now  possible  Avhich  could  not  have  been  thought  of  in 
Me  zart’s  time.  But  the  great  distinction  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
instruments  in  the  Beethoven  symphony  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  derived  a  new  source  of  sound-poetry  from  the  contrast  and 
combination  of  the  various  tones  of  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  di/Ier- 
ence  between  his  greatest  s^^mphonies  and  those  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  is  almost  the  difference  between  a  i3icture  in  color  and  a  design 
in  outline  and  shading.  They  have  their  deep  shadoAvs,  their 
warm  and  cool  tones,  their  glancing  and  glittering  high  lights, 
their  foregrounds  and  distances.  Again,  quitting  the  pictorial  met- 
taphor,  their  multiplicity  of  expression  is  most  remarkable.  We 
do  not  seem  to  listen  to  a  group  of  instruments  playing  together  as 
one  Avhole,  but  to  a  number  of  voices  of  various  tones  and  expres¬ 
sions,  which  call  and  answer  to  one  another,  advance  and  recede, 
pursue  and  fly  each  other,  are  now  silent  Avhile  one  indulges  a  solil¬ 
oquy,  and  now  take  up  one  after  another  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
couise,  or  join  in  a  tumultuous  cry  of  sorrow  or  exultation.  And 
Avhat  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  multiplicity,  delicady, 
and  finish  of  the  detail  in  these  combinations  of  phrases  and  melo¬ 
dies.  AVe  hear  the  effect  as  a  whole  Avithout  perceiving  this  so 
much  ;  but  a  study^  of  the  scoie,  or  even  an  attentive  listening  to  a 
work  the  general  scope  of  which  has  become  familiar,  shoAvs  us 
that  every  note  and  passage  in  these  intricate  combinations  is 
studied  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  Avhole,  its  suitrdiility  to 
the  tone  and  capabilities  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  is  allotted, 
and  its  own  special  expression  ;  so  that,  as  Afr.  Giove  has  very 
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truly  remarkeu,  the  completeness  of  the  wliole,  and  the  intricacy 
and  yet  apparently  perfectly  spontaneous  development  of  the  de¬ 
tail,  in  some  of  these  compositions,  impresses  us  rather  as  if  they 
were  x^roductions  of  nature  than  of  art. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  characterize  what  Beethoven  ac¬ 
complished  in  his  pianoforte  compositions,  which  are  only  less  im¬ 
portant  than  his  orchestral  works.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  his  col¬ 
lection  of  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  may  be  considered  as  even 
more  remarkable  than  his  symphonies.  That  through  the  medium 
of  an  instrument  so  comparatively  restricted  in  its  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  (and  it  was  even  more  so  in  his  day  than  it  is  now,  when 
the  pianoforte  has  been  so  greatly  improved  in  mechanism  and 
sonority)  any  one  should  have  been  able  to  convey  such  a  variety 
of  poetic  impressions  of  the  highest  order,  both  in  regard  to  imagi¬ 
native  power  and  intensity  of  pathos,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  In  comparing  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  pianoforte  works  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  is  is  fair 
to  the  latter  to  remember,  in  judging  of  their  relative  importance, 
that  he  was  the  first  great  comxjoser  who  confided  any  of  his  great¬ 
est  conceptions  to  the  piano  ;  for  in  regard  to  elevation  of  style  and 
poetic  inspiration  some  of  the  pianoforte  sonatas  are  behind  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  in  the  symphonies,  only  of  course  they  are  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  without  the  interest  of  such  coloring  and  detail  as  an 
orchestral  composition  admits  of.  Allowing  for  this,  however, 
Beethoven  still  occupies  the  position  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
real  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  instrument.  Mozart  has  in 
two  or  three  instances  anticipated  or  suggested  some  of  bis  special 
methods  of  treatment,  but  in  the  main  Mozart  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  style  of  the  older  keyed  instruments,  the  harpsi¬ 
chord  and  clavier,  in  the  first  of  which  there  was  no  expression  and 
in  the  latter  little  or  no  sonority^  or  singing  power.  Accordingly 
the  majority  of  his  piano  music  still  retains  the  old  harpsichord 
style,  where  expression  and  variety  are  sought  b}’’  means  of  orna-  - 
mental  scale  passages,  trills,  shakes,  etc.  Beethoven  retained  all 
that  was  valuable  in  these  older  features  of  pianoforte  writing,  and 
turned  them  to  excellent  account  in  his  own  compositions  as 
sources  of  brilliant  and  effective  ornament  to  his  themes  ;  and  in 
fact  the  admirable  embroidery  and  decoiation  of  his  pianoforte 
music,  so  completely  finished  and  artistic,  is  as  remarkable  as  its 
more  elevated  qualfties.  He  invented,  however,  completely  new 
methods  of  treating  the  instrument,  drawing  from  it  broad  masses 
of  sound,  either  in  full  and  sonorous  chords,  or  by  a  kind  of  alter¬ 
nate  battery  of  the  hands  upon  the  keyboard,  evolving  thus  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  effect  peculiar  to  the  pianofoite,  and  which  no  other  instru¬ 
ment  can  possibly  realize.  But  the  greatest  debt  we  owe  him  is 
for  the  lofty  ideal  of  pianoforte  composition  which  he  established  ; 
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for  giving  us  the  highest  and  most  imaginative  music  in  a  form 
available  for  one  person  with  a  piano  ;  for  thus  bringing,  as  we 
may  say,  symphonic  music  to  our  firesides.  The  player  who 
would  realize  this  must,  it  is  true,  bring  imagination  of  his  own  to 
meet  that  of  the  composer  ;  he  must  be  table  to  apprehend,  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  sounds  which  his  instrument  can  produce  to  the 
senses,  the  greatness  of  scale  and  perspective,  the  richness  of  color¬ 
ing,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  composer  to  those  Avho  can  under¬ 
stand  his  indications,  just  as  the  sense  of  color  is  conveyed  in  the 
work  of  a  great  etcher,  though  the  actual  material  color  is  want¬ 
ing.  Thus,  in  Beethoven’s  sonatas,  though  the  forms  and  passages 
are  those  of  piano  music  (and  no  pianoforte  composer  ever  wrote 
more  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the  instrument),  the  larger  ideas 
belonging  to  orchestral  music  are  constantly  to  be  felt  bdiind  the 
veil  of  the  pianoforte  forms.  The  true  grandeur  of  scale  of  these 
compositions,  however,  is  apt  to  be  lost  when,  as  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  now,  they  are  removed  from  the  saloon  to  the  conceit Vocm. 
“  Pianoforte  recitals”  have  become  a  passion  of  the  day,  and  large 
concert  halls  are  demanded  for  the  audiences  who  attend  them  ;  but 
in  regard  both  to  these  sonatas  and  to  the  chamber  quartettes,  etc., 
of  the  great  composers,  the  public  are  under  an  illusion  if  they 
think  they  are  hearing  music  of  this  class  under  the  conditions  and 
with  the  effect  contemplated  by  the  composer.  The  scale  of  the 
effects  is  calculated  for  small  rooms,  and  becomes  dwarfed  in  laige 
spaces  ;  it  is  as  if  we  hung  a  cabinet  picture  in  a  public  hall  among 
large  mural  paintings.  The  consequence  in  the  case  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  sonatas  is  constant  over-playing  to  force  the  music  to  a  huger 
scale,  so  that,  in  the  expression  of  Lenz  {Beethoxen  et  ses  irois  styles), 
“  Aujourd’hui  on  ne  joue  plus  le  piano,  on  le  monte.  Devenu 
cheval  de  cirque,  de  fougueux  et  inirepides  cavaliers  piomenent 
ce  pauvre  piano  aux  yeux  d’un  public  ebahi.” 

In  the  sonatas  the  three  styles  are  more  clearly  traceable  than  in 
the  symphonies,  partly  because  there  is  a  large  number  of  exam¬ 
ples  (thirty-three)  from  which  to  generalize.  The  Haydn  and  Mo¬ 
zart  forms  are  very  quickly  shaken  off,  almost  so  in  the  Fourth 
Sonata  {Dims  7),  which  is  quite  new  in  its  feeling  ;  but  it  is  only 
when  we  progress  farther  that  we  discover  what  wild  and  romantic 
poetry,  what  great  tragic  scenes  of  love  and  sorrow,  Beethoven 
could  extract  from  the  cold  black  and  white  keyboard.  The  variety 

3^  or  these  is  as  wonderful  as  their  poetic  power. 
Throughout  the  whole  there  are  not  two  movements  which  in  any^ 
essential  way  resemble  each  other,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  hardly  any  mood  of  “  the  many-sided  mind”  which 
may  not  find  its  reflection  here.  But  it  is  imporlant  to  observe 
that  here,  as  in  the  symphonies,  we  find  the  facts  quite  at  variance 
with  any  theory  of  conscious  or  systematic  development  of  the 
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“  poetic”  principle.  After  some  of  the  most  distinctly  poetic  of 
theearlier  sonatas,  we  tind  one  (”  Opus”  22)  which  is  completely 
of  the  Mozart  school  in  feeling  ;  one,  too,  which  the  cT^mposer 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  specially  recommending  it  to  his  publishers 
as  ‘^a  sonata  of  the  right  sort.”  Some  time  after  the  wild  and 
romantic  sonatas  in  E  flat  and  D  minor,  we  find  the  Waldstein 
sonata,  Yvfliich,  grand  as  it  is,  is  essentially  a  great  show-piece. 
The  last  sonata  l)ut  one  is  essentially  poetic,  and  contains  an  air 
preceded  by  a  regular  dramatic  recitative,  exactly  like  a  solo  sung 
by  the  heroine  of  a  tragic  opera  ;  but  the  next  and  last  sonata  com 
cludes  with  a  great  set  of  variations  which  are  as  absolutely  music 
for  the  sake  of  music — bravura  music,  too— as  anything  of  Bach’s 
could  be.  This  last  movement  has,  in  fact,  so  ve'xed  the  ”  poetic 
basis”  people,  that  they  have  tried  to  get  evidence  of  its  having 
been  composed  some  years  before  its  publication  ;  the}’  are  almost 
angry  with  Beethoven  for  having  done  something  vv'hich  so  ob¬ 
viously  will  not  fit  into  their  theory  of  him.  But  the  composer’s 
enjoyment  of  pure  music  and  of  brilliant  effects  of  pianoforte  play¬ 
ing  comes  out  continually  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  essentially 
poetic  sonatas.  He  attached  a  great  importance  to  artistic  finish  in 
playing,  and  was  most  careful  and  painstaking  in  his  indications  of 
the  manner  and  expression,  the  nuances  of  loud  and  soft,  to  be 
observed  in  the  sonatas  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
composer’s  intentions  than  the  way  in  which  these  works  have 
been  frequently  played  lately  by  pianists  who,  following  the  dan¬ 
gerous  but  now  fashionable  habit  of  trusting  everything  to  mem¬ 
ory,  have  stormed  through  his  sonatas  with- a  forgetfulness  of 
nuances  which  would  have  driven  Beethoven  nearly  wild  if  he 
could  have  heard  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  serious  way  in 
which  he  took  such  matters,  even  in  his  later  days,  that  in  a  letter 
to  the  person  charged  with  the  instruction  of  his  nephew,  he  goes 
into  details  about  the  principle  of  fingering  to  be  observed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  pianoforte  passages  ;  and  Czerny  relates  that  when  he 
w’ent  to  Beethoven  for  lessons,  the  great  composer  devoted  the 
earlier  lessons  entirely  to  scale-playing  and  showing  him  the  best 
position  of  the  hand.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  executive 
part  of  piano-playing  is  well  illustrated  in  a  story  told  by  his  pupil 
Hies,  which  is  worth  quoting  as  very  characteristic,  and  not  so  well 
known  as  some  of  the  Beethoven  anecdotes.  Ries  w’as  to  appear 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time  as  Beethoven’s  pupil  at  a  con¬ 
cert,  where  he  was  to  play  the  master’s  concerto  in  C  minor,  and 
at  which  Beethoven  conducted  and  turned  over  the  pages  for  the 
young  player.  Ries  says  : 

‘*I  had  begged  him  to  compose  me  a  cadeoza ;  he  refused,  and  told  me  to 
write  one  myself,  and  he  would  correct  it.  He  was  much  pleased  with  my  com¬ 
position,  and  liltcred  little,  only  he  thought  one  veiy  brilliant  and  difficult  pas- 
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page,  though  effective,  too  perilous,  and  charged  me  to  write  another  Fityhi- 
perfoimance  he  wished  again  to  hear  the  cadenza.  I  played  fhe 

I  mSlo  ‘I  =  «>'"e  'etnper  to  aftw  it- 

1  did  so,  out  tlie  new  passage  did  nor  satisfy  me.  I  studied  the  viiior.tKr 

wifliout  for  all  tliat  making  myself  absolutely  sure  ot  it.  At  the  public  coneerV 

"  cadenza  ariived,  Beethoven  s  a  quietlv  looking  on  I  could  not  brim^ 

mjself  to  choose  the  easier  passage.  When  I  boldly  attacked  thrmore  dimr  uft 

one,  beetho  veil  gave  him^ell  a  violent  shake  in  liis  chair  ;  the  cadenza  ‘succeeded 

nevertheless,  and  he  was  content,  and  called  out  ‘  bravo  !  ’  wh kb  XiV  tied  ^ 

audience  and  gave  me  immediately  a  positbn  ainono’  artistes  Afrerwird  in 

spue  of  hi.s  evident  saiistaction,  heiaid,^‘  But  you  artery  selLin.  cP  K 

Lad  broken  dov\u  in  the  passage,  I  would  never  have  given  you  another  lessoin ’  ” 


It  is  in  cuiious  coatrast,  however,  to  his  teaching,  (hat  all  te«;ti- 
mony  combines  in  implying  that  in  playing  his  compositirms 
he  was  rough  and  impulsive,  and  often  made  mistakes.  His 
was  his  extempore  placing,  which  must  liave  been  extraordinary 
mini  what  is  said  of  its  effects  ;  but  he  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  coolness  and  self-possession  necessary  for  the  accurate  render¬ 
ing  of  written  music,  and  probably  his  published  wmrks  have  been 
played  by  others  wulh  much  more  effect  than  he  usuallv  gave  to 
them  himself.  It  was  the  same  wdtli  his  conducting  of  the  orches- 
tia,  in  which,  even  before  his  deafness,  he  often  confused  the  play¬ 
ers  rather  than^  assisted  them.  One  story  is  told  wdiich  conveys 
some  idea  of  his  want  of  presence  of  mind  under  such  circiun- 
stances,  lie  wbs  in  (he  habit,  wiien  conducting,  of  expressing  a 
loud  papage  by  throwing  his  arms  up,  or  out,  at  full  stretch. 
VV  hen  playing  one  of  his  ow  n  concertos,  during  a  long  passage  for 
the  band  where  the  piano  was  silent,  he  forguiL  his  position,  and, 
lanc^ing  he  w^as  conducting,  threw  his  arms  out  at  a  certain  loud 
c  lord,  and  knocked  both  the  candles  off  the  piano,  and  wiien  they 
were  picked  up  and  the  passage  repealed,  by  the  time  the  same 
chord  recurred  he  had  forgotten  the  accident  and  did  the  same 
again,  llie  audience,  with  all  their  respect  for  him,  w'ere  natu¬ 
ral  y  enough,  convulsed  with  laughter,  which  so  irritated  him  that 
at  the  next  solo  he  broke  several  strings  of  the  piano.  When  to 
this  nervous  excitability  was  added  his  lamentable  affliction  of 
dearness,  it  is  no  w^onder  that  at  last  his  friends  had  to  tell  him  as 
kindly  as  they  could,  that  his  conducting  would  not  do,  and  per¬ 
suade  him  to  relinquish  the  task.  ^ 

iuteresting,  before  summing  up  our  esfimate  of  his 
t  ^  ^fiag  together  here  a  few^  of  the  many  recorded 

‘“f*  -I*®  to  realize  Beetlioven’s  personal  characler.  The 
Vi  amounts  to  nnlhine:  worse 

'  timan  of  perfectly  abnormal  irritability  of 

checked  or  restrained  liy  any- 
j  q  t  calling  education,  and  which  was  aggravated 

f  S''eat  jpart  of  his  life  by  the  peculiaily  terrible  afflicliou,  to 

a  musician,  of  deafness  ;  and  tliat  in  regard  to  all  social  restraints 
L.  M.  ili— 22 
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and  conventionalities  he  was  an  absolute  Bohemian.  He  cared 
neither  how  he  dressed,  nor  how  he  ate,  nor,  if  he  was  angry  with 
people,  how  he  spoke  to  them,  or  what  was  their  relation  to  him¬ 
self,  either  in  social  position  or  friendship,  except  that  he  seems  to 
have  kept  his  worst  words  for  his  professional  friends.  And  yet, 
in  one  sense,  even  these  very  facts  are  a  testimony  to  his  liigher 
qualities  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  estranged 
very  few  friends.  He  might  storm  and  swear  at  his  best  friends, 
call  them  hound  and  donkey,  invite  them  to  dinner  and  then  abuse 
them  till  they  were  compelled  m  self-respect  to  leave  the  table  ;  but 
for  all  that  they  remained  his  friends.  He  had  given  them  medi¬ 
cines  to  make  them  love  him  ;  it  could  not  be  else.  The  interest 
in  his  genius  had,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  it  ;  but  it  was  not 
only  that.  While  all  the  fresh  information  that  is  gained  about 
him  brings  fresh  testimony  as  to  his  phenomenal  temper  and  eccen¬ 
tricity,  all  we  learn  about  him  seems  also  to  establish  more  de¬ 
cidedly  his  simplicity,  honesty,  and  high  moral  purpose,  and  to 
confirm  what  is  said  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  “  I  never  saw  a 
more  childlike  mind  in  union  with  so  much  power  and  pride.” 
His  moral  rectitude  and  uprightness  seems  to  have  been  not  so 
much  the  result  of  any  conscious  adoption  of  principles,  as  the 
spontaneous  and  unconscious  goodness  of  a  healthy  nature.  He 
was  so  honest  in  his  own  character  that  anything  like  deception, 
even  in  joke,  seemed  to  excite  his  strongest  indignation,  while  he 
was  so  little  suspicious  of  double-dealing  in  others  that  an}'  one 
could  overreach  him  ;  and  his  relations,  who  were  a  bad  set 
(though  not  in  all  respects  quite  as  bad,  probably  as  he  thought), 
plundered  him  right  and  left.  In  little  things  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  vulgar.  He  was  always  making  very  bad  jokes,  some¬ 
times  practical  ones,  and  laughing  obstreperously  at  them,  but 
seems  to  have  been  very  slow  to  see  other  people’s  jokes,  and 
very  apt  to  take  offence  at  them  if  they  were  against  himself.  His 
pride  in  his  own  genius  was  great,  and  well  it  might  be  ;  he  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  his  powers,  for  they  had  been  matured  by 
severe  discipline  ;  he  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  artistic  nature, 
had  wrestled  with  his  genius  in  its  dark  and  sorrowful  places,  and 
w'as  well  aware  that  he  towered  over  all  his  contemporaries.  Kies 
gives  a  curious  instance  of  his  sensitiveness  on  this  point.  Kies 
iiad  applied,  on  his  friends’  advice,  for  a  musical  cunductorsiiip 
which  had  been  offered  to  Beethoven,  but  which  it  was  well  known 
that  Beethoven  neither  had  accepted  nor  would  accept.  The  fact 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  great  man,  and  Kies  was  denied  admittance 
on  several  calls,  but  never  guessed  the  cause  till,  after  some  weeks, 
he  happened  to  meet  Beethoven  in  the  street,  and  the  latter  came 
up  to  him,  and  said  only,  with  the  greatest  scorn,  “  %o  yon  think 
you  can  fill  a  post  that  has  been  offered  to  me.''  During  the  com 
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gress  at  Vienna  in  1814,  Beethoven  invited  the  royal  and  noble 
personages  to  a  concert  given  by  himself,  pieltv  much  in  the  tcniis 
of  one  sovereign  inviting  others  to  his  court.  ^Yet  in  hi.s  social  in¬ 
tercourse  he  hardly  seems  to  have  realized  that  to  stand  on  one’s 
dignity  as  a  man  is  an  even  higher  thing  than  to  stand  on  one’s 
dignity  as  an  artist.  One  of  his  recorded  remarks  is,  “  It  is  good 
to  be  with  the  aristocrac}^,  but  one  must  be  able  to  impress  them.” 
This  is  rather  sad  ;  but  still  worse  is  his  description  (in  one  of  the 
letters  which  that  sentimental  little  minx,  Bettina  Bi’entano,  elicited 
from  him)  of  his  meeting  the  imperial  familv  while  he’wasout 
walking  with  Goethe,  who  was  then  at  Vienna."  and  how  he  folded 
his  arms  and  walk(‘d  straight  through  the  suite,  and  saw  princes 
and  pages  form  a  line  for  him,  and  how  he  laughed  at  Goethe  for 
standing  aside  and  taking  otf  his  hat.  This  of  course  was  simpl}'" 
bad  manners,  and  he  quite  misunderstood  Goethe,  who  cared  as 
little  for  kiiigs  as  any  one,  but  was  enough  a  man  of  the  w'orld  to 
know  that  dignity  and  good  taste  are  best  consulted  by  a  reasonable 
conformity  to  conventional  courtesies. 

Like  Handel,  Beethoven  never  married  ;  but,  unlike  Handel,  he 
was  very  susceptible  to  feminine  charms,  and  was  in  love  over  and 
over  again.  He  would  look  after  any  pretty  woman  whom  he  saw 
in  the  street,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  merely  laughin"  if 
she  turned  and  noticed  him.  But  in  general  the  objects  of  his  ad- 
niiration  were  ladies  of  rank,  who  certainly  seem  to  have  given 
him  no  little  encouragement  sometimes,  at  all  events  very  w^arm 
friendship  ;  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
staiid  that  refined  ladies,  however  thej^  might  overlook  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  in  regard  for  him  and  his  geuius/might  reasonably  have 
thought  twice  about  uniting  themselves  for  life  with  so  roudi  a 
diamond.  Two  or  three  letters,  written  to  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ously  adored  of  these  fair  enslavers,  are  very  beautiful,  almost  ex¬ 
ceptionally  so,  as  specimens  of  love-letters,  and  one  or  two  re¬ 
corded  remarks  of  his  in  regard  to  marriage  show  so  truly  chival- 
resque  a  feeling  and  so  high  an  ideal  of  married  life  that  it  is  sad 
to  think  he  should  never  have  realized  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  stern  a  moralist  that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  room  with  a 
man  of  licentious  habits  ;  if  that  were  so,  his  choice  of  rooms  in 
the  Vienna  of  his  day  must  have  been  rather  limited.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  any  rate  the  fact  that  he  rated  Mozart’s  Don  Juan” 
below  the  “  Zauberflote”  because  the  former  was  “  a  scandalous 
subject,  degrading  to  the  art  of  music.  This  severity  of  tone, 
pd  the  love-letters  above  mentioned,  and  the  very  pathetic  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  brothers  as  his  ”  will”  during  a  period  of  ill-health 
m  early  life,  form  together  almost  all  in  his  personal  life  that  we 
know  of,  which  seems  akin  in  temper  and  tone  to  the  noble,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  exalted  character  of  a  great  deal  of  his  music.  As  a 
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whole,  what  was  dignified  and  grand  in  his  nature  shows  itself 
mainly  in  his  musin,  while  Ihe^  jocular  side  of  his  character  cr.mes 
out  more  in  his  life,  but  occasionally  in  his  music  also,  and  often 
with  great  effect.  ^  His  letters  in  general  are  not  remarkable  unless 
for  odJily  and  a  kind  of  joking  which  is  hardly  to  be  called  wit  :  a 
characteristic  specimen  is  the  following  portitm  of  a  letter  to  Hof- 
meister  and  Peters,  the  music  publishers,  who  had  communicated 
a  wish  for  a  sonata  on  some  specified  plan  : 


“  Does  the  devil,  then,  ride  you  all  together,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  me  to 
make  such  a  sonata  ? 

‘•During  the  revolutionary  fever,  well  and  good,  snch  a  thing  might  have  been 
none  ;  hut  now,  when  everything  is  getting  into  the  old  tracks, "when  Buonaparte 
has  concluded  fx  concordat  with  the  Pope— a  sonata! 

ere  it  a  Missa  pro  Saiicta  !>raria,  a  tre  rod.  why  then  I  would  immediately 
take  up  the  pencil  and  write  in  huge  semJbreves  a  t'redo  in  anum  ;  hut.  gracious 
God.  such  a  sonata  m  these  new-fangled  Christian  times.  Ho  1  ho !  leave  me 
aione,  that  won’t  do. 

“ISiow,  my  answer  in  the  quickest  Umpo^"'  etc.  ' 

Among  the  various  glimpses  of  his  personality  in  later  life  may 
be  mentioned  fnat  which  Schindler  gives  of  the  composer  on  his 
afternoon  walk,  running  rather  than  walking  round  the  ramparts, 
“  as  if  pursued  by  bailiffs,”  with  his  arms  folded  behind  him  and 
his  head  bent  down  ;  and  the  account  given  of  a  visit  to  him  in 
1825,  by  an  English  lady,  who  sent  it  anonymously  to  a  musical 
journal  of  the  day  in  this  country.  This  is  one  of  ‘the  pleasantest 
pictures  we  get  of  the  composer.  She  called  by  invitation  in  an¬ 
swer  to  her  letter  of  introduction  : 


V>  hen  we  arrived  he  bad  just  returned  home,  and  was  changing  his  coat ;  1 
almost  t)egan  to  l)e  alarmed,  after  what  I  had  heard  of  his  brusquerie,  lest  lie 
should  not  receive  us  very  cordially,  when  he  came  for.h  from  his  Sanctum  with 
a  hurried  step  and  apparently  very  nervous,  hut  he  addressed  us  in  so  gentle,  so 
courteous,  and  so  sweet  a  manner,  and  yet  with  such  a  truth  in  his  sweetness, 
that  1  only  know  Mr. - —  with  whom  he  can  be  compared.” 


He  wrote  the  lady  a  little  fugue  as  a  souvenir,  and  she  relates  how 
he  played  it  over  for  her,  lookingly  sadly  at  the  piano  which  he 
could  not  hear,  and  saying  he  feared  it  was  much  out  of  order. 
The  letter  is  appended  to  the  English  version  of  Schindler’s  life. 

Though  in  the  letter  to  his  publisher  quoted  just  now,  Beethoven 
expressed  Jiis  readiness  to  write  a  credo  “  in  huge  semibreves,”  he 
had  no  relation  with  the  church,  or  with  church  music  as  usually 
understood.  As  far  as  his  religious  feeling  can  be  at  all  defined, 
he  was  what  used  to  be  called  a  Pantheist  :  at  least  this  would  be 
the  conclusion  from  the  two  first  of  the  sentences  which  he  had 
copied  out  from  somewhere,  and  kept  constantly  before  him. 


“  T.  Ich  bin  was  da  ist. 

“  Ich  ])in  ali<  s.  was  ist.  was  Avar,  und  Avas  sein  Avird 


hat  meiuen  Scbleier  aufgelmbeii. 


kein  sterblicher  mensch 


•’ll.  Er  ist  EiiiZig  A’on  ihm  sclbst,  und  diesem  Einzigen  sind  alle  Dingc  ihr 
Dasein  sr.bnlf!i<»-  *’ 


;chuldig. 
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^  1  -  •  ^  C  a\  •  a  •  f*  •  we  have  often  thought  there  was  the 

same  kind  of  pantheistic  faith  to  he  discerned  in  his  relit^ious  music 
In  his  two  Masses  Uiere  is  hardly  a  trace  of  ecclesiastical  feelino:  ’ 
in  the  second  especially'  (a  stupendous  hut  unequal  work)  we  seem 
to  hear  the  worship  of  all  nature  rather  than  of  the  adherents  of 
a  special  creed  ;  and  in  the  Hallelujah  which  closes  the  “  Mount  of 
Ulives  a  chorus  on  a  scale  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  there  is  a  breadth  and  pomp  of  effect  entirely  un- 

Of  devotional  feeling!  which  reminds  us  of 
the  songs  of  die  archangels  in  the  prologue  X.oFau»t  rather  than  of 
any  possible  Christian  hymn.  Christian  feeling  is,  in  fact  entirely 
absent  ^’om  the  work,  in  which,  as  a  late  writer  on  music  ob- 
served,  Gethsem.ane  is  brought  “  perilously  near  the  footlights  •  an 
objection  however,  which,  even  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  would 

orthodox  German  than  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Englishman.  He  had,  however,  no  need  of  religious  finger- 
posts  to  keep  him  straight ;  and  he  showed  the  hist  foim  of  prac¬ 
tical  religion  in  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  orphan  nephew'  who 
had  been  recomrnended  to  his  care  by  a  brother  who  had  often  be¬ 
haved  anything  but  well  to  him,  and  w'hose  education  and  interests 

money,  time,  and  much  that  was 
ost  disagreeable  to  himself,  with  an  affectionate  solicitude  that 
seemed  to  increase  m  proportion  to  the  ingratitude  and  ill-behavior  of 
die  object  of  it.  But  he  certainly  never  looked  in  his  troubles  and 
woiries  to  w'hat  is  usually  understood  by  the  consolations  of  relig¬ 
ion.  In  one  melancholy  letter  in  reference  to  his  increasing  deaf¬ 
ness,  he  says,  I  have  often  cursed  my  existence.  Plutarch  has 
won  me  back  to  resignation.”  One  of  the  last  recoided  expres 
sions  on  his  death-bed  breathes  something  of  die  lofty  irony  of  the 
old  pagan  mind  “  Plaudite,  amici,”  he  said  to  those  around  his 
bed,  comoedia  flnita  est ;  and  though  he  received  the  viaticum  in 
his  last  moments,  we  may  hope  that  this  was  due  rather  to  the  offi¬ 
cious  orthodoxy  ot  his  friends  than  to  his  own  choice.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  actual  moment  of  his  death  seem  strano-ely  in 
accord  wi  h  the  passion  and  strife  of  his  stormy  life.  A  sudden 
slot  111  had  come  on,  and  the  dying  man  was  roused  by  an  un- 
usua  ly  loud  clap  of  thunder,  clinched  his  fist  as  if  in  reply  and 

snook  1  m  the  air  above  him.  This  was  his  last  action  ;  the  iiand 
Giopppcl,  and  he  was  gone. 

briefly  expressed  on  different  occasions, 
,1.1  regard  to  other  great  composers,  may  be  mentioned  here 

*  w^s  *'  toward  :  and  in  regard  to  Mozart  he 

,  vtr^  capricious,  being  sometimes  inexhaustible  in  his  praise  of 

l‘is  name  with  douhlecM^ 
phiases  which  might  mean  whatever  the  hearer  chose  to  make  them 
I  Weber,  he  said,  ”  began  to  learn  too  late,”  and  only  attained^ 
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art  of  pleasing  ;  an  admirable  bit  of  comprehensive  criticism. 
Schubert  had  “  a  spark  of  the  divine  tire.’'  Rossini  he  referred  to 
as  “  Chinese  porcelain,”  and  on  another  occasion  characterized 
him  as  a  “  good  scene-painter  he  refused  to  see  him,  though 
Rossini  called  two  or  three  times,  which  was  hard,  considering  that 
the  Italian  composer  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  genius  ;  but  lie 
might  have  been  excused  for  some  indignation  at  ihe  fact  of  a  Ros- 
sini-fashion  being  set  up  in  the  capital  which  had  been  so  long 
irradiated  by  his  own  lofty  genius.  The  stern  and  sculpturesque 
genius  of  Cherubini  he  greatly  admired,  and  said  that  if  he  wrote  a 
requiem,  he  would  take  that  by  the  great  French-Italian  musician 
as  his  model  of  style.  In  regard  to  a  new  opera  (supposed  to  be 
one  of  Meyerbeer’s  early  ones),  he  observed,  “  There  must  be  such 
things,  or  what'would  the  common  herd  do?”  but  he  would  per¬ 
haps  have  spoken  more  respectfully  of  some  of  Me^’erbeer’s  later 
works.  Bach  he  called  the  ”  patriarch  of  harmony,”  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  placed  him  in  that  lofty  position  to  which  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  has  advanced  him.  Pi’s  gieatest  praise  was  for  Han¬ 
del,  whom  he  called  ”  the  unequalled  master  of  all  masters,”  the 
study  of  whose  scores  (a  complete  set  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society)  was  his  greatest  consolation 
in  his  last  illness,  and  of  whom  he  once  said,  with  almost  solemnity 
of  manner,  “  I  would  uncover  my  head  and  kneel  down  on  his 
tomb  ;”  sentiments  which  may  be  usefully  compared  with  those  of 
the  modern  ultra-Teutonic  school  of  critics,  who  regard  the  admira¬ 
tion  for  Handel  in  this  country  as  a  piece  of  insular  philistinism. 

Beethoven’s  power  and  genius  as  an  instrumental  composer,  a 
Ton-dichter  (an  appellation  he  delighted  in),  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  rate  too  highly  ;  any  reservations  that  can  be  made  in 
regard  to  it  would  consist  only  in  saying  that  he  was  deficient,  in 
comparison  w^ith  Bach  and  ^[ozart,  in  a  certain  kind  of  power  the 
full  possession  of  which  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  order  of 
genius  which  was  most  specially  his  own.  The  severe  logic  of  that 
kind  of  musical  architecture  called  the  fugue  was  foreign  to  his 
temperament,  and  the  few  colossal  attempts  at  it  which  he  made 
in  iiis  later  works,  astonishing  as  in  a  sense  they  are,  only  serve 
emphatically  to  prove  this.  Mr.  Grove  describes  in  a  few  highly 
graphic  sentences  the  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of 
parts  of  the  Misf>a  Solennis ;  the  composer  “  shut  up  in  his  room, 
singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in  actual  conflict  of  life  and  death 
over  tiie  fugue,  ‘  £t  Yitam  venturi  Saeculi  his  sudden  appearance, 
wild,  dishevelled,  faint  with  toil,  and  twenty-four  hours’  fast  ! 
These  were  indeed*  drangvollenUmstanden  ’ — wretched  conditions 
— ^but  they  are  the  conditions  which  accompany  the  production  of 
great  works.  ”  It  seems  tons  that  they  are  exactly  not  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  accompany  the  production  of  a  great  work  of  that 
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class,  and.  that  these  very  conditions  serve  to  explain  llie  character¬ 
istics  of  that  terrible  chorus,  in  which  the  unfortunate  sin-'-ers  are 
drairged,  as  it  were,  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  over  all  kinds  of  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  even  the  listener  is  left  with  a  predominatini?  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  we  have  somehow' got  safely  through  at  last,  and 
with  certainly  anything  but  a  reassiuing  idea  of  “  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come. ”  Kumbers  of  Bach’s  fugues,  organ  and  choral, 
and  Mozart’s  finale  to  the  Symphonv  in  C,  are  greater  w'orks  of 
their  type  than  this,  but  W'e  venture *'to  say  neither  Bach  nor  ■Mo¬ 
zart  was  ever  found  stamping  and  tearing  his  hair  over  them.  Con¬ 
centration  of  mind  and  a  calm  grasp  over  the  materials  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  success  in  this  class  of  composition,  the  Doric  architec- 
ture  of  music.  The  words  “  drangvollen  Umstanden”  w'ei  e  used 
by  Beethoven  himself,  not  of  this  wmrk,  but  of  the  state  into  which 
the  corriposition  of  the  huge  B  flat  Sonata  threw  him,  the  finale  of 
which  is  another  wmrk  of  the  same  class,  a  portentously  big,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  chaotic  fugue,  which  "we  are  told  to  regard  as  his  greatest 
pianoforte  w'ork  simply  because  it  is  his  biggest,  but  w'hich  w'e  are 
convinced  that  hardly  any  among  the  amliences  who  listen  to  it 
from  strong- fingered  pianists  at  pianoforte  recitals  would  pretend 
to  find  pleasure  in,  if  they  were  not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  critics 
The  composer’s  “  drangvollen  Umstanden”  in  both  cases  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  wras  grasping,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  pas¬ 
sionate  nature,  at  something  essentially  foreign  to  his  genius,  and 
hence  the  dire  struggle  so  pathetically  alluded  to  by  himself.  They 
aie  his  mistakes,  the  grand  mistakes  of  a  great  genius,  to  be  heard 
with  respect  because  they  are  his  ;  but  wdien  w^e  are  told  to  regard 
them  as  his  greatest  achievements,  then  let  us  put  down  our'foot 
firmiy  and  say  that  we  refuse  to  listen  to  such  nonsense.  In  every 
instrumental  music  Beethoven  is  superb,  and  accom¬ 
plished  not  only  far  more  than  any  one  ever  did  before,  but  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any  one  ever  wdll  again.  He  is  one  of  the  world’s 
great  p(^ts,  and  he  is  (wdiat  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized)  in 
the  handling  of  his  materials  as  much  a  consummate  artist  and  fin¬ 
isher,  in  all  his  best  works,  as  an  imaginative  creator.  This  artist 
or  workman  side  of  his  genius  is  brought  out  extraordinarily,  and 
m  a  way  that  once  would  never  have  been  suspected,  in  what  his 
extant  note-books  show  of  the  method  in  which  his  ideas  are 
brought  into  form  and  elaborated.  Melodies  and  themes  wdiich 
sound  as  spontaneous  as  possible,  which  strike  the  ear  as  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  a  poet  whose  motto  might  have  been, 

“Ich  singe  wio  dor  Vogel  singt 
Der  in  den  Zweigen  wohiiet,” 

are  found  to  have.been  in  their  first  forms  so  commonplace  that 
piere  is  hardly  a  hint  of  the  magic  of  expi’ession  wdiich  they  assume 
in  llieir  tinal  form,  which  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  dili- 
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gent  and  laborious  process  of  gradual  selection  and  elaboration.  It 
IS  exceedingly  strange  to  compare  this  with  what  IMozart  tells  us  of 
his  composition,  aud  how  the  melodies  came  to  him  of  themselves, 
he  knew  not  from  vvhence  ;  very  strauge  to  think  that  so  equable 
and  comparatively  practical  a  musician  as  Mozart  should  have  been 
the  spontaneous  singer,  and  that  Beethoven  was  the  laborious  aud 
painstaking  elaborator.  And  this  fact,  and  some  of  the  scatlered 
hints  about  the  origin  of  his  themes,  seem  to  throw  a  useful  light 
on  what  is  called  “  poetic  basis”  in  music.  That  Beethoven,  as 
has  been  said,  did  in  the  Eroica  Sjunphony  ^nd  in  some  other 
works  really  write  from  the  endeavor  to  express  in  music  an  ab¬ 
stract  intellectual  conception  capable  of  consideration  apart  from 
music,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  it  wmuld  seem  that  the  importance 
of  this  element  in  his  work  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
Consider  what  is  said  about  the  beautiful  violin  concerto,  that  its 
peculiar  and  suggestive  leading  phrase,  one  note  repeated  four 
times  in  succession,  was  suggested  by  the  repeated  knocking  of 
some  one  seeking  entrance  at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  house :  that 
the  peculiar  leading  theme  of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  compared 
by  the  composer  to  “Fate  knocking  at  the  door,”  is  also  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  notes  of  a  caged  bird  in  the  Prater  at 
Vienna  (and  both  facts  are  very  likely  true) ;  what  do  these  and 
other  similar  stories  indicate  ?  Simply  that,  after  all,  a  musician 
is  a  man  who  can  put  sound  into  beautiful,  interesting,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  forms  ;  and  that  whatever  fact,  however  slight,  serves  fo 
stimulate  his  sense  of  rhythmical  and  tonal  proportion,  may  at  once 
become  a  basis  for  almost  endless  developments  of  tonal  design, 
around  which  great  meanings  may  cluster,  without  it  having  been 
in  any  way  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  poetic  idea  to  start  with.  The  poetic  idea  makes  itself 
as  the  work  proceeds,  just  as  Beethoven’s  themes  made  themselves 
in  his  note-book  from  bare  and  prosaic  beginnings.  The  result 
may  be  something  highly  and  poetical  I}’’  suggestive,  wiiich  may 
mean  a  thousand  things  to  as  many  different  hearers,  and  the  very 
value  of  which  is  in  their  emotional  vagueness,  in  their  expressing 
a  beauty  wiiich  words  cannot  express.  They  may  have  arisen 
from  this  or  that  suggestion,  serious  or  trivial  \  but  what  is  that  to 
the  hearer  ?  When  the  building  is  complete,  w’hat  do  we  want 
with  the  scaffolding  ? 

Still  more  wrong-headed  is  the  idea,  now  so  loudly  proclaimed, 
that  all  Beethoven’s  work  w'as  a  progress  toward  the  perfecting  of 
instrumental  music  by  allying  it  w^ith  the  human  voice  and  with 
literary  expression,  as  in  the  linale  of  the  Isinth  Symphony.  The 
reader  will  understand,  in  regard  to  this,  why  wm  referred  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  successively  varying  character  of  the  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  and  to  the  eccentricities  and  want  of  balance  and  climax 
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of  the  choral  finale  of  the  Ninth  Synipiiony.  To  some  the  latter 
.ludgment  will  appear  a  meie  profanity  ;  hut  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  to  listeners  of  competent  musical  snsceptihilitv  and 
unfettered  by  «  them ies,  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Svmp’honv 
would  appear,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Fifth,  assomethin^r 
perfectly  inteiior,  something  from  which  only  a  broken  and  duuhr- 
ful  enjoyment  could  be  realized  at  all,  and  which  in  nianv  paits  is 
ahnost  piunfiil  to  the  ear  as  well  as  bewildering  to  the  ind'mient 
let  it  IS  demanded  that,  in  the  teeth  of  our  senses  and  our  critical 
perception,  we  should  consider  this  wild  and  abnormal  composition 
as  Beethoven  s  greatest  production,  simply  because  the  theories  of 
cer  am  people  about  the  progress  of  modern  music  render  this  es¬ 
sential  ;  and  as  the  disciples  of  this  theory  are  very  militant  and 
^  current  writing  about  music  into  ’tlieir 

tlfm-pVin*^^l  n  foliowing  on  the  part  of  the  public,  since 
iMMc  1  number  of  people  who  will  believe  anything 

it  It  IS  told  them  often  enough  and  positively  enouah.  The  princf 

pal  origin  of  this  perverse  criticism  is  that  it  has  suited  a  very 
,  .lODg-wiIled  and  self-asserting  diamatic  composer  id  represent 
himself  as  the  necessary  continuation  and  complement  of  Beet¬ 
hoven,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  represent  the  art  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  continual  progress  from  mere  instrumental  to  choral  music 
front  absolute”  music  to  “  poetic  basis”  music.  How  completely 
the  latter  theoiy  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  we  endeavored  to 
indicate  m  passing  ;  for  it  has  been  one  object  of  this  article  to 
point  out  what  we  consider  the  falsity  of  tlie  view  of  Beethoven’s 
art  referred  to.  not  because  we  care  in  the  least  about  one  partrin 
l.ie  musical  ^\orld  or  another — art  has  nothing  to  do  with  parlies _ 

of  instrumental  music  and 
ot  the  nature  of  Beethoven  s  genius  we  believe  to  he  ullerly  aud 
perversely  false.  Whether  Herr  W'agner’s  form  of  music  i.s  iir  is 
not  the  regenerating  influence  to  the  art  which  he  affiims  it  to  be 
n  purpose  here,  and  no  opinion  is  offered  iiiion  it  ’• 

has  “Of  “'0  “‘■f  Of  Beethoven 

has  not  the  same  aims,  does  not  rest  on  the  same  basis,  and  can 

only  be  inade  to  appear  to  do  so  by  arbitrarily  distorting  Beethoven 
m  into  the  place  assumed  for  him.  Connected  with 
lamentable  one,  because  more  generally 
^iphcable  in  its  error,  that  progress  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
music  01  of  any  other  art.  Those  critics  who  think  that  we  ou^ht 

in  snmTif^lR‘*p  abnormal  qualities  and  deficiencies  of  fof  m 

f‘f«l  of  reminding 

at  first  and  Mift  earlier  ones  now  liked,  were  considered  strange 
at  first,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  art.  Quite  so  • 
but  they  entirely  forget  the  converse  truth,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  inevitable  progress  in  art,  co-ordinate  with  study  aud  ex- 
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perieuce,  except  in  regard  to  mere  ieclinlqn.c.  and  not  always  in 
that.  To  assert  that  a  musician  so  stndenis  and  coiibcienlious  as 
Beethoven  must  necessarily  have  been  progressis^ely  improving  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  is  to  confound  the  conditions  of  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  with  those  of  scientitic  progress.  It  would  be  true  of  a 
conscientious  and  successful  physiologist,  for  example,  that  he 
must  be  always  advancing,  because  each  acquired  fact  in  science  is 
a  starting-point  from  which  to  explore  further.  But  when  people 
betray  such  a  radical  confusion  of  critical  perception  as  to  speak 
and  write  as  if  the  same  reasoning  could  be  applied  ti^  works  of 
imaginative  creation,  it  appears  useless  to  say  anything  further, 
merely  noting  the  fact  as  an  interesting  though  rather  irritating 
psychological  phenomenon. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  inherent  greatness 
and  stability  of  Beethoven’s  genius,  that  even  his  admirers  have  not 
been  able  to  write  him  down.  From  one  cause  or  another,  partly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  defective  literary  oriranization  of  most 

%  V — / 

musicians,  which  makes  a  pen  as  dangerous  an  instiument  in  their 
hands,  to  themselves  and  others,  as  a  razor  in  that  of  a  child,  it  is 
certain  that  hardly  any  great  genius  has  had  such  an  amount  of 
nonsense  and  sentimentalism  poured  over  his  memory  as  Beethoven. 
The  distortions  which  his  artistic  nature  has  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  critics  (to  use  Mr.  Arnold’s  expression),  “  not  at  the  centn) 
of  their  subject,”  are  even  less  ill-judged  than  the  adulation  which 
has  been  lavished  upon  his  genius  in  its  supposed  moral  aspect. 
Hardly  anything  that  has  been  said  of  Socrates  or  of  Christ  equals 
the  tone  of  solemnity  in  which  Beethoven’s  moral  greatness,  and 
the  future  mission  of  his  music  in  regenerating  mankind,  are 
spoken  of  by  some  of  these  zealous  apostles.  Beethoven  was 
neither  a  Socrates  nor  a  Christ  ;  nor  is  music  a  moral  agent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  indirect  sense  in  which  all  high  and  intellectual  pleasures 
are  moral  agents.  Yet  we  may  offer  to  his  memory  one  tribute  in 
regard  to  what  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  moral  beamy 
in  his  art,  the  result  not  of  any  sentiments  which  the  music  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  convey,  and  which  might  be  susceptible  of  endless  inter¬ 
pretations  if  we  once  began  to  build  morality  on  it  in  that  way,  but 
of  the  instinctive  impression  which  we  gather  from  it,  and  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  composer’s  life  more  than  confirms,  of  work 
seriously  meant  and  carried  out  with  the  deliberate  and  conscien¬ 
tious  elfort  to  do  the  very  highest  in  the  author’s  power  with  the 
gift  that  had  been  given  him.  Considered  in  this  light,  Beethoven 
stands  out  before  iTs  not  only  as  the  great  and  gifted  musical  poet, 
but  as  the  earnest,  single-minded,  conscientious  student  and  worker 
in  his  art,  not  writing  books  and  pamphlets  to  proclaim  his  own 
greatness,  but  content  with  doing  the  very  best  that  labor  and  per¬ 
severance  could  accomplish,  grudging  no  trouble  in  the  effort  after 
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perfection,  pursuing  liis  path  steadfast!}"  and  manfully  in  the  face 
of  exceptional  trials  and  perplexities  ;  a  strong  and  honest  man  as 
well  as  a  great  artist.  H.  H.  Statiiam  in  FoHnujhthj  Review, 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  “MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.” 

The  discussions  concerning  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ’vvhicli  have 
been  brought  out  by  its  recent  revival  at  the  Lyceum  betray  a 
state  of  opinion  Vv"hich  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  anticipated. 
There  are  people,  it  seems,  who  think  not  only  that  Shylock  is  a 
man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  rnore  interesting  and 
respectable  than  any  of  the  Christians  about  him,  but  that  this  was 
the  impression  which  Shakespeare  meant  to  produce  ;  and  in  the 
Thecitre  (November,  1879,  p.  193)  Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins  goes  so 
far  in  this  direction  as  to  maintain  that  the  play  was  suggested, 
WTitten,  aDd  brought  out  with  special  reference  to  a  temporary  out¬ 
break  of  intolerance  in  the  English  people,  caused  by  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  “  an  irruption  of  Israelites  into  London,”  about  the  year 
1594.  For  the  purpose  of  rebuking  this  intolerance,  we  are  told, 
and  persuading  the  frequenters  of  the  Globe  that  a  Jew  would  he 
as  good  as  a  Christian  if  they  would  only  treat  him  like  a.Chris- 
tian,  Shakespeare  chose  for  the  subject  of  a  new  play  the  story  of 
a  Jew  in  Rome,  who,  having  borrowed  money  of  a  Christian  on 
condition  of  letting  him  cut  out  a  pound  of  his  flesh  if  he  did  not 
repay  it  on  the  day  named,  and  being  threatened  with  exaction  of 
the  penalty,  appealed  to  the  Pope  :  a  story  told,  it  seems,  by  Gre¬ 
gorio  Leti,  in  his  “  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,”  and  therefore  then  quite 
new,  of  which  the  editors  of  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  the 
play  give  the  following  summary  : 

“  The  Pope  is  the  judge,  and  the  evasion  of  the  bond  the  same 
as  in  the  play.  Both  merchant  and  Jew  were  condemned  to  death, 
the  one  for  premeditated  murder,  the  other  for  selling  his  life  ; 
but  in  the  ispe  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  that  of  the  galleys, 
with  the  option  of  buying  off  that  too  by  paying  each  two  thousand 
crowns  to  the  hospital  lately  founded  by  the  Pope.” 

The  story  was  apt  enough  for  the  exhibition  of  a  Jew  in  a  case 
to  move  sympathy  ;  and  if  Shakespeare’s  only  care  had  been  to 
make  his  audience  feel  what  brutal  treatment  the  Jews  bad  to  en¬ 
dure  at  the  hands  of  the  Cliristians,  he  could  have  wanted  notliing 
better.  But  being  a  manager  as  well  as  a  poet  and  politician,  he 
was  bound  to  avoid  any  risk  of  offending  his  audience  ;  audio  rep¬ 
resent,  during  the  continuance  of  that  popular  excitement,  a 
Christian  as  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  and  a  Jew  as  his  innocent 
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and  unfortunate  victim,  would  liave  been  too  n-reat  a  sbocli-  tn  tn-. 

dices  of  the  time,  lie  went  to  Ck  m1,re  cunnSv^^ 
simply  changing  the  pai  ts-makin<r  the  Jew  the  inexorable'^i^iediM^ 
and  the  Christian  the  overthrown  debtor-he  firs  lieSd^r^^^^^ 
abliornuir  audience  to  listen  with  patience  to  tI»P  nf,x  ff 
contrived  to,  steal  into  his  portrait  of  the  cold-blooded  murderer 
0  many  traits  of  magnanimity,  tenderness,  patriotism,  pride  in  his 
ancient  race,  and  reverence  for  his  religious  traditions  •'  so  manvre- 
spectab.e  prejudices,  moral,  legal,  and  theolofdcal  •  such  “  wealth 
of  ideas  and  felicitous  language  -  to  arm  him  also  ’wkh  Lich  a  S 
alogue  of  wrongs  and  grievances,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  de- 
grac  e  the  character  of  the  whole  Christian  community  of  wdiich  the 
man  who  was  to  suffer  the  vivisection  was  a  characteristic  dis- 
mguished,  and  universally  honored  member  ;  that  the  people  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  money-lending  Jew  undergoing  poeti¬ 
cal  justice  for  attempting  to  take^the  life" of  a  nionewb™^^ 

away  full  of  tender  compassion^or  th^^  de" 
frauded  Cl  editor  and  indignant  disgust  with  the  rescued  debtor 

ract’  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  for  the  whole  Hebrew 

nf  speculation,  even  if  the  premises  be  all  granted  • 

leie  IS  cei  tainly  one  of  them  (not  to  mention  the  other^^i 
hmh  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned. 

feiture  ""of^lhfnmm^^  it  for  granted  that  “  the  idea  of  the  for- 
leiture  ot  the  pound  of  flesh  wns  manifestly  derived  from  tJii^ 

current  at  knowu  that  there  was  another  Italian  storv 

current  at  the  time,  containing  not  only  the  general  plot,  but  almost 

all  the  leadiug  incidents  of  the  play,  piesenFed  nearly  in  the  same 

SanTtbftTm  T  between  the  dramatic  ver- 

Sion  and  the  tale  to  be  dramatized  than  will  be  found  I  think  in 

any  other  play  of  Shakespeare’s  not  professedlv  historical  This< 

our^no^if  'nn  its  features  to  be  admUted  Into 

known^hv  no^i  general  reading,  is  .nevertheless  well 

?rn  editofs^rtm  '^^'‘11  mod- 

e  n  eaitois  in  ti eating  of  the  sources  of  the  play  noticed  bv  all 

modern  antiqum-iaus  in  their  searches  after  the  origin  of  the  legend 

full  length  in  Collier’s  “  Shakespe-ue°s  LiS”?: 

and  to  students  wilo  are  curious  as  to  the  maUner  in  wiiich  the 

great  artist  treated  material  of  this  kind  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exlii- 

lon  on  the  stage,  it  has  a  special  value  ;  beino-  one  in  which  the 

tonsmutatmn  is  most  perfect  and  the  process  most  traceable 

anttauariill  nothing  of  it,  and  that  the  editors  and 

Unf it  is  iiot  one  of  the 

^  n-odern  readers  even  of  the  studious  sort :  and 
since  It  IS  a  very  pietty  story  very  prettily  told,  and  loses  nothin.^ 
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— I  might  si\y,  gains  considcrabl}' — by  tlie  entire  omission  of  the 
only  pait  which  has  excluded  it  from  good  company  in  modern 
times,  an  account  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to  many.  Its  bearing 
upon  the  question  concerning  the  secret  purpose  of  the  play  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  before  us. 

Giaunetto,  the  youngest  son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Florence,  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  dying  father  a  letter  addressed  to  his  dearest  friend, 
Ansaldo,  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  merchants  in  Venice,  who, 
being  a  childless  man  and  Giannetto’s  godfather,  had  long  been 
anxious  to  adopt  him.  This  letter,  he  tells  him,  is  to  be  instead  of 
any  other  provision.  Behave  w'ell,”  he  sa'ys,  “  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  rich  man.”  Ansaldo  welcomes  his  godson  with  de¬ 
light,  orders  his  servants  to  attend  to  him  as  to  himself,  gives  him 
the  keys  of  his  money-boxes,  and  desires  him  to  spend  all  freely 
in  distinguishing  himself  and  entertaining  his  friends  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  “  the  more  he  gains  the  good-will  of  everybody  the 
more  dear  he  wdll  be  to  him.”  Giannetto  follow^s  his  direction, 
quickly  distinguishes  himself  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman, 
becomes  a  universal  favorite  and  the  most  accomplished  youth  in 
Venice,  and  behaves  in  all  w’ays  to  his  godfather’s  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Such  a  man,  it  is  thought  by  his  friends,  should  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do — should  see  more,  and  be  more  seen — and  tw’o  of 
the  most  intimate,  intending  a  mercantile  voyage  to  Alexandria, 
urge  him  to  go  wMth  them  in  a  ship  of  his  owm.  He  would  like  to 
eo  if  Ansaldo  will  irive  him  leave  ;  Ansaldo  is  walling  to  furnish 
him  if  he  would  like  to  go.  He  is  provided  with  a  fine  ship,  richly 
freighted,  and  the  three  friends  set  sail  together.  The  ships  keep 
each  other  company  until  Giannetto,  early  one  morning,  seeing  a 
fine  port  and  hearing  that  it  is  the  port  of  the  Lady  of  Belmonte — a 
beautiful  widows  but  dangerous  to  visit,  every  visitor  being  obliged 
to  undertake  a  certain  task  on  condition  that  if  he  accomplishes  it 
he  shall  take  her  for  his  Avife  and  be  lord  of  the  port  and  all  the 
country,  but  if  he  fails  he  shall  give  up  to  her  all  that  he  brings 
with  him,  and  many  had  gone  in  rich  and  come  oirt  with  nothing 
— resolves  to  take  his  chance  ;  sails  in,  unperceived  by  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  is  received  with  festive  welcome  ;  after  due  w^arning  of 
the  conditions,  goes  to  his  trial  ;  fails  ;  loses  all  ;  and  returns  to 
Venice,  much  ashamed,  and  obliged  to  say  that  his  ship  had  been 
wu’ccked  and  all  on  board  lost  except  himself.  Ansaldo  makes  light 
of  the  accident.  Since  his  sou  has  come  back  safe,  ail  is  w^eil  ;  he 
may  be  cheerful  and  easy  ;  they  have  euoirgh  left.  But  Avhen  the 
twm  friends  with  whom  he  had  set  out  return  rich  from  their  voy¬ 
age,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  will  go  Avith  them  again  the  next  spring 
lie  may  easily  gain  as  much  as  he  has  lost,  Ans^ildo,  seeing  lhal  he 
could  not  be  happy  Avithout  making  the  trial,  provides  him  Aviih 
another  ship,  more  richly  freighted  than  the  first ;  and  the  three  set 
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out  again  in  company,  as  before.  But  Giannetto,  whose  real  aim 
was  to  get  without  their  knowledge  into  the  port  of  Belmonie  con¬ 
trives  to  elude  them  ;  sails  in  ;  is  recognized  and  received  as  before  • 
undertakes  the  same  task  again  ;  again  fails  ;  and  returns  again  to 

had  suffered  anothe? 

shipwreck.  These  repeated  losses  had  nearly  exhausted  Ansaldo’s 

affection  or  his  jjatience  ;  and  when  the  two 
again  very  rich  from  their  second  voyage,  and  he 
finds  that  Giannetto  cannot  be  happy  without  one  more  effort  to 
^h?n  losses  he  sells  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  provide  a  third 

ship  for  him  ;  and  because  all  that  he  has  is  not  enough  to  do  it  as 
handsomely  as  he  would,  and  he  “  wants  still  ten  thousand  ducat^ 

^  ^  and  borrows  them  on  con- 

mnnH.  nfin  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  in  the  next 

month  of  June,  the  Jew  may  take  a  pound  of  the  merchant’s  flesh 

P^^jt  his  body  he  pleases,  xinsaldo  agrees,  and  the 
Jew  has  an  obligation  drawn  and  witnessed  with  all  the  form  and 

then  counts  him  the  ten  thousand  ducats 
vL?p  which  Anseldo  buys  what  was  still  wanting  for  the 

cinno  h  ’  ,^hen  It  IS  time  to  depart,  Ansaldo  tells  Giannetto 
that,  since  he  well  knows  of  the  obligation  to  the  Jew,  he  entreats 
mni,  in  case  any  misfortune  happens,  that  he  will  return  to  Venice 

liim  before  he  dies,  and  then  he  can  lea ^e  the  world 
with  satisfaction.  Giannetto  promises  to  do  evervthino-  he  con- 

tW  n  pleasure  Ansaldo  gives  him  his  blessing, 

they  take  their  leave,  and  the  ships  set  out  ” 

Giannetto,  still  secretly  bent  upon  the  Lady  of  Belmonte  con¬ 
trives  apin  to  give  his  companions  the  slip  and  find  his  wav  into 

as  nnnn IV'  and  received  as  before,  and  makes  himself 

p  popular  ;  but  this  time,  by  the  help  of  a  friendlv  hint  from  a 
s:y  mpathetic  damsel  Who  thinks  it  hard  that  such  deVotion  should 

the  cause  of  his  previous  failures,  accom¬ 
plishes  his  task  triumphantly,  marries  the  Lady  of  Belmonte  is 
prplaimed  s^overeign  of  the  country,  to  the  great  joy  both  of  her- 
^If  pd  ah  the  people,  and  is  still  absorbed  in  the  duties  and  enloy- 

fortunc,  When  one  day,  seeing  a  procession  with 
Window,  and  being  told  that  it  is  a  comnanv  of 
ptificers  going  to  map^  their  offerings  at  the  church  of  St  John 
e  day  pmg  his  festival,  he  suddenly  remembers  with  horror  that 
^estival  was  Ansaldo’s  pay-day,  and  he  had  forgotten  all 
abop  It !  His  wife,  observing  his  emotion,  drawls  from  him  the 

th^t  thp  ^^^^^^^gaged  for  ten  thousand  ducats, 

that  the  term  was^  expired,  and  if  they  Avere  not  paid  that  day  he 

must  Jose  a  pound  of  his  flesh.”  She  at  once  desires  him  to  take  a 

hundred  thousand  ducats,  mount  his  horse,  and  not  stop  till  he 
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arrives  at  Venice  ;  and  if  lie  arrives  in  time  to  save  him,  to  bring 
him  to  Belmonte. 

Tlie  Jew  in  the  mean  time  had  seized  Ansaldo  ;  but,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  wish  to  see  Giannetto  before  he  died,  consents  to  wait 
some  days,  provided  that  the  delay  do  not  invalidate  the  bond: 

But,’  says  he,  ‘  if  he  comes  an  hundred  times  over,  I  will  cut 
off  the  pound  of  flesh,  according  to  the  words  of  the  obligation.’ 
Ansaldo  ans\vered  that  he  was  content.” 

This  determination  to  reject  all  proposals  to  redeem  the  bond  bv 
paying  the  money  with  cost  and  interest,  which  goes  for  so  little 
with  Shylock’s  modern  apologists,  is  carefully  marked  and  brought 
out  by  the  teller  of  the  story,  w^ho  evidently  thought  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  the  case. 

”  Every  one,”  he  adds,  “  at  Venice  who  had  heard  of  the  affair 
was  much  concerned.  Several  merchants  would  have  jointly  paid 
the  money;  the  Jew  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  might  commit  this  homicide  {aiizi  xoleva  fare  quello 
Iwjnicidio),  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  {per  poter  dire)  that  he 
had  put  to  death  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  merchants.” 

Giannetto  again,  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  offers  to  pay  the  whole 
debt,  and  as  much  more  as  the  Jew  w^ould  demand.  The  Jew  re¬ 
plies  he  will  take  no  money,  since  it  was  not  paid  at  the  time  due  : 
he  will  have  the  poUud  of  flesh.  Everyone  blamed  the  Jew,”  says 
the  narrator  ;  “  but  as  Venice  was  a  place  where  justice  was  strictly 
administered,  and  the  Jew  had  his  pretensions  grounded  on  public 
and  received  forms,  nobody  dared  to  oppose  him,  and  w^hen  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Venice  applied  to  him  he  was  inflexible.  Giannetto  offered 
him  tw-enty  thousand,  which  he  refused  ;  then  thirty  thousand  ; 
afterward  forty,  fifty,  and  at  last  one  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  Jew^  told  him  if  he  would  give  him  as  much  gold  as  the  city  of 
Venice  was  worth  he  wrould  not  accept  it.  ‘  And,’  says  he,  ‘  you 
know  little  of  me  if  you  think  I  wull  desist  from  my  demand.’  ” 

While  matters  stood  thus  there  alighted  at  an  inn  in  Venice  a 
young  inan,  described  by  his  servant  as  ”  a  lawyer  {uji  gentiT 
liuonto  giudicT)  wdio  had  finished  his  studies  at  Bologna,  and  was  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  country.”  And  what  followed  I  must  give 
from  the  old  stor3%  without  abridgment ; 

The  landlord  upon  this  shows  his  guest  great  civility  ;  and  when  he  attended 
at  dinner,  Uie  lawyer  inquiring  how  justice  w'as  administered  in  that  city,  he  an¬ 
swered,  ‘-Justice  in  this  place  is  too  severe.^’  “How  comes  that?”  says  the 
lawyer.  “I  will  tell  how,”  says  the  landlord.  “  You  must  know  that  some 
years  ago  there  came  here  a  young  man  from  Florence,  whose  name  was  Gian- 
netto ;  he  was  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  relation,  who  is  called  Ansaldo. 
He  nehaved  here  so  well  as  to  possess  the  esteem  and  affections  of  ever}’  livin<^ 
creature,  and  never  was  a  youth  so  well  beloved.  Now  this  Ansaldo  sent  him 
out  three  times,  each  time  with  a  ship  of  great  value.  He  every  time  was  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  and  to  tumish  the  last  Ansaldo  was  forced  to  borrow  ten  thousand 
uucats  of  a  Jew,  on  condition  that  if  he  did  not  repay  them  in  June,  at  th§  Feast 
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of  St.  John,  the  Jew  miVht  take  a  pound  of  liis  fle«h  This  excellent  vnnna-  mor. 

Of  a  most  deserving  young  man  and  of  ail  the  best  men  of  thi<  0!?^”  The  m 
yer  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  that  whoever  had  any  lifw  matter,  m 
determine  they  should  have  recourse  to  him.  So  it  was  told  to  Giannetto  ’bar  -i 
famous  lawyer  was  come  from  Bologna,  who  could  decide  all  cases  in  law 
Giannetto  proposed  to  the  Jew  to  apply  to  this  lawyer  "Witii  nil  hr..  ^  d 
says  the  Jew;  “  but,  let  who  will  coLl  I  wil}%t!ck  to  niv  bonj "  Thml  C 

f“S-nr "  ^otf hi"  ■■ “r'-  thilThe ’jeti'luf 

Lih  ivhire  vou  chooie’”  t'o/he  Jew]  “  cut  off  a  pound  of  till,.;  man's 

t  iT-  1  cnoose.  ihe  Jew  ordered  him  to  be  strinned  naked  nnd 
m  his  hand  a  razor,  which  had  been  made  on  purpo.4  Sic^o^  s^^^^^ 

onim’’?  he,  ••  is  not the^ay;>r  I  asked  o^-  you  ”"  ‘  Be 

quiet,”  says  he,  -  the  pound  of  flesh  is  not  yet  cut  off.”  As  .0011  as  the  ifw 

begin,  -Take  care  what  you  do,”  .savs  the  jud^m  •  ‘‘if  you  take 

besides^  ^  ^  your  head  to  be  struck  olff,  and  I  tell  yini 

besides,  that  11  you  shed  one  drop  of  blood,  you  shall  be  put  to  death  Your 

paper  makes  no  mention  of  the  shedding  of  blot  d  but  says  exores.ly  that  von 
may  take  a  pound  of  flesh,  neither  more  nor  less;^and  ifyou  L-e  ^  J  d 

th^bSck^n^d  immediately  sent  for  the^ c  xeciitionir  "to  brin^ 

your  head  ”  Th!-  T  ^e,  “if  T  see  one  drop  of  blood,  (ff  .'oes 

am  content”®‘"”Ni" r®’’]  "'V®. t'>“  hundred  thousand  ducats' 
whe^it  wa“'‘oirirId |;ot  uive  you  afL'thiSg.  '  Wh^dif  you  Yt  fake'thiZoi'if 

riio! f%r^k tdgr.o'f  ke  '^hL'l 

ypMojbi;  pa"rd‘‘L':^'t!i;xr'^  dSSkBdS 

^  msp"lf’’?”Tho"?‘’'”^  "I®"’  who  lai(f  traps  V-  others  is  caught 

fetfi  The 

srs's 

Fadfi'^'^  say ^iiatymif  hLve  Ijuandered'it  kwa^^dly^’  ’  s'a^'s"Glannetto^‘^‘'My 
good  and  kind  that  I  might  yentiire  to  spend  four  time^  as  much  with^ 

vndVme  a 'l"?4r4  " came  awi"  'to  bri.I'g 

\v nil  me  d  larger  sum.  How  are  you  pleased  with  the  ladv^'”  .iiv.  thp 

jer.  I  love  her  better  than  any  earthly  thing  ”  answered  Giannetro^  “  Nature 

neyer  produced  any  woman  so  beautiful,  discreet  and  seS^ and  m 

y  w  be  surpiibed  at  the  honors  she  will  show  you,  and  you  will  be 
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able  to  juclj^e  whether  I  Fpeak  truth  or  not.”  “  T  cannot  2:0  with  von.”  Pave  the 
lawyer;  ‘  I  have  other  en^Hcremenrs  ;  but,  si  ice  von  .speak  so  inuch  t^oort  of 
her.  I  must  desire  you  to  present  my  resjiecis  to  her.”  *•  I  will  not  fail,”  (;ian- 
netto  answered.  “And  i  ow  let  me  entreat  you  to  accept  some  of  I  lie  iiionev  " 
W  liile  he  \yas  speaking  the  lawyer  observed  a  riiej  on  his  linjr.  r.  End  said  ‘-Jf 
you  will  ^,ove  me  this  ring  I  shall  .^eek  no  other  reward.”  ”  Willingly." ’savs 
Gian*  etto  ;  “  but  as  ir  is  a  ring  given  me  I  y  my  lady  to  wear  for  her  sake.  I  haW^ 
some  reluctance  to  part  with  it.  and  she  may  think,  not  seeing  it  on  niv  fimx’r 
and  will  believe  that  I  have  tiiven  it  to  a  woman  that  I  love,  and  ciuai-rel  wi'h  im*’ 
thou2h  I  protest  I  love  her  much  better  than  I  lov<!  mvseif  ”  Certainlv  "  savs 
the  lawyer,  “she  esteems  you  sufficiently  to  credit  wln.i  you  tell  her,  and  vou 
niay  say  5011  made  a  present  of  it  to  me  ;  but  I  rather  think  yon  want  to  give  it 
to  Thorne  former  mistress  here  in  Venice.”  “  So  great.”  says  Giannctto.  “  is  the 
love  and  reverence  that  I  bear  to  her  that  I  would  not  change  her  for  any  woman 
in  the  world,  .she  is  so  accomplished  in  every  avtiele.”  After  this  he  takes  the 
nng  from  his  finger  and  jiresents  it  to  him  ;  and  embracing  each  the  o'her  “I 

^  “  It  shall  be  granted,”  savs  Gian- 

DOt  Stay  any  time  here,  but  go  as  soon 
as  possible  to  your  lady.  It  appears  to  me  a  thousand  years  till  I  sei*  her  ” 
Giannetto  answered  And  immediately  they  take  leave  of  each  other.  The 
lawyer  embarked  and  left  \  enice.  Giannetio  made  ei-teitainments  and  presents 
of  horses  and  money  to  his  former  companions  :  and  h;jving  made  a  great 
expense  for  several  days,  he  took  leave  of  his  VenetiaVi  friends,  and  cafried 
Ausaldo  with  him,  and  .‘'Ome  of  his  old  acqua  ntai.ee  accompanied  them  Every- 

hi.v  depjirture  both  men  and  women  ;  h  s  ^mialile  deportment 
to  Behnontc  ^  good-will  ot  all.  In  this  manner  he  left  Venice  and  returned 

llie  lady  arrived  some  days  before,  and  gave  orders  to  have  everythin o- nre- 

'V”'  and  filled  with  men  a™ed  f„"r7he 

Til  ings  and  exercises  ;  and  when  Giannetto  and  Ansaldo  were  landed,  all  the 
court  went  out  to  meet  them,  crying,  “  Long  live  our  s<'vereign  lord  !  I  on"  live 

• ,  When  they  arrived  at  the  palace  the  lady  ran  to  .  mbrace 

Though  she  loved  him  r  xc.  ssivnly ; 

1  1-  diversions  went  on  as  usual,  at  which  all  ihe  lords 

and  ladies  assisted.  Giannctto.  seeing  that  his  wife  did  not  nceive  him  with 
hei  accustomed  good  countenance,  called  her,  and  inquiring  the  reason  would 
have  saluted  hex.  She  told  him  she  wanted  not  his  caresses.  “  I  am  sui^e  ” 
says  she,  vou  have  been  lavish  of  them  to  some  of  your  former  mistresses  lit 
u  ^'apnetto  began  to  make  excuses.  She  asked  him  where  was  the 

^  morc  than  what  I  expected,”  cries  Giannetto, 

and  I  was  in  the  right  to  say  you  would  be  angry  with  me  ;  but  I  swear  bv  all 
that  IS  sacred,  and  by  your  dear  self,  that  I  gave  the  ring  to  the  lawyer  who 
cause  ‘  And  I  can  swear,”  says  the  lady  with  as  much  soiemnity. 
that  you  gave  the  ring  to  a  woman,  and  I  know  it  certainly  ;  therefore  swea^ 
no  more.”  Giannetto  said,  if  what  he  had  told  her  w'as  ^t  true  he  ^^^ished 

to  fall  upon  him  that  might  destroy  him,  and  that  he  said  all 
no  to  the  laxyer  when  he  asked  for  the  ring.  The  lady  replied,  “  Vou  would 
have  fffine  better  to  have  stayed  at  Venice  with  your  mi>tresses,  and  have  sent 
An.saIdo  here:  for  I  hear  they  all  wept  when  you  went  away  ”  Gimnettl’s 
to  fall,  and  in  great  sorrow  he  assu,4d  her  that  what  she  supiKi^ed 
could  not  possibly  be  tfne.  The  lady,  seeing  his  tears,  which  w’ere  da^Mri.q  in 
her  bosom,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  laughter  showed  him  ihe  riii" 
told  every  thing  which  he  had  said  to  the  lawyer.  Tharshe  was  heiself  the  law  x  er’ 
and  how^she  obtained  the  ring.  Giannetto  was  greatly  astonished,  findiii"  it  ali 

charnber  and  told  the  story  10  the  nobles  and  to  his  companions*  mkI  this 
heightened  2>’eaily  the  love  between  liim  and  his  ladv.  He  then  called  the 
nn3\^h  "  had  given  him  the  good  advice,  and  gave  h('f  to  An-aldo  lor  a  wife  ; 
ai  d  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  great  felicity  and  contentment. 

This  is  the  story  told  “  in  a  collecti  on  of  tales  called  ‘  II  Peco- 
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rone.’  written  b\'  Ser  Giovanni,  a  notary  of  Flf'rence,  about  the 
year  lo78,”  and  published  at  ^lilaii  in  lod8  :  and  though  it  is  not 
known  to  have  been  translated  into  English  before  IToo,  1  suppose 
^  r e s  it  ct n cT.  knows  the  play — two  conditions  which 

do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  united — will  doubt  that  Shake¬ 
speare  had  either  read  or  heard  it,  and  that  it  was  from  this,  and  not 
from  Leti’s  story  of  the  Christian  creditor  who  wanted  to  perform 
the  operation  upon  the  Jewish  debtor,  or  from  any  other  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  versions  of  the  bond  story  enumerated  by  3Iiss  Toiilmin 
Smith,  that  he  derived  his  idea  not  only  of  “  the  "forfeiture  of  the 
pound  of  flesh,’’  but  of  the  entire  train  of  incidents,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  and  relations  of  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  give  him  the  credit  of  originating  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade  of  the  sixteenth  century  “  the  movement  which  resulted  m 
the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities”  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  will  be  glad  to  find  that  he  was  not  constrained  to  begin  the 
work  by  transferring  to  a  Jew  the  crime  of  a  Christian,  and  this, 
too,  not  only  in  contradiction  of  the  legend,  but  ”  in  defiance  of  all 
probability”  (that  particular  mode  of  murder  being,  I  suppose,  one 
that  none  but  a  Christian  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of),  and 
all  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conciliating  the  audience  by  flatteiing 
their  prejudices.  That  Shakespeare  ever,  on  any  occasion,  flaN 
tered  a  popular  prejudice  which  he  did  not  share,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  ;  but  on  this  occasion  at  least  he  had  no  motive  for  it."  The 
story  which  he  had  to  exhibit  was  surficiently  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  he  reproduced  it  in  all  its  essential 
features  exactly  as  he  found  it. 

^  The  changes  which  he  introduced  were  only  such  as  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  narrative  into  an  actable  play  required.  The  action  had 
to  be  brought  within  compass  ;  the  stage  to  be  peopled  ;  the  per¬ 
sons  to  speak  and  act,  instead  of  being  described  ;  new  incidents  to 
be  invented  or  imported  for  entertainment  and  variety.  But  all 
this  he  did  in  careful  conformity  with  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  several  characters  as  indicated  in  the  old  story.  Giannetto’s 
first  two  voyages  being  ignored,  the  play  begins  at  once  with  the 
preparations  for  the  third,  which  involves  the  bargain  with  the 
Jew  ;  whereby,  without  sacrificing  anything  material,  the  action  is 
considerably  shortened.  The  original  condition  of  the  marriage, 
being  at  once  unpresentable  to  a  Shakespearean  audience  and  irrec¬ 
oncilable  with  the  lady’s  character  as  shown  in  the  sequel,  is  re¬ 
jected  altogether  ;  but,  in  substituting  for  it  the  device  of  the  three 
caskets,  care  is  taken  to  preserve  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
situation.  Bassanio,  having  run  into  debt  by  living  beyond  his  in¬ 
come,  resolves  to  try  his  chance  with  a  great  heiress— a  lady  for 
whom,  in  her  father’s  time,  he  had  conceived  an  affection  which 
he  had  reason  to  believe  was  mutual— but  who  could  only  be 
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sought  in  marriage  upon  the  perilous  condition  of  losing  all  if  a 
riddle  were  not  rightly  read.  To  fiunish  himself  for  the  adven¬ 
ture  lie  has  to  borrow  money  from  his  kinsman  and  dearest  fiieiid 
and  benefactor,  Antonio  ;  who,  in  order  to  supply  him  wilhout 
delay,  borrows  it  from  Shylock  on  the  security  of  the  pound  of 
flesh.  Thus  we  have  Bassanio  and  Antcnio  essentially  in  the  same 
position  toward  ea(3h  other  as  Giannetto  and  Ansaldo  when  parting 
for  the  final  voyage  while  Bassanio,  as  soon  as  he  has  chosen  the 
right  casket,  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Giannetto  after  the 
successful  performance  of  his  appointed  task  ;  and  in  all  the  scenes 
that  follow  we  have  only  to  imagine  Giannetto  in  Bassanio’s  ])lace, 
and  we  feel  that  he  would  have  both  spoken  and  acted  in  the  same 
way— that  the  characters  are,  in  fact,  identical.  So,  again,  the 
Ansaldo  of  the  story  and  the  Antonio  of  the  play  are  only  two  por¬ 
traits  of  the  same  man  by  different  artists,  one  of  whom  sees  fur- 
ther  into  him  than  the  other.  We  are  not  told  by  the  novelist  that 
Ansaldo  suffered  from  a  constitutional  depression  of  spiiits,  but  it 
probably  occurred  to  Shakespeare  as  necessary  to  account  for  that 
extraordinary  indifference  to  all  mortal  accidents  (the  happiness  of 
his  adopted  son  excepted)  which,  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  novel,  he  appears  to  have  thought  impossible  in  nature 
after  all,  and  has  therefore  shown  in  Antoiiio  much  mitigated  ;  for 
whereas  Ansaldo,  knowing  himself  to  be  ruined,  signs  the  bond 
with  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  consequence,  and  yet  asks  Gian¬ 
netto  for  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  he  will  see  him  before 
he  dies,  Antonio,  when  he  signs,  though  short  of  ready  money  for 
the  moment,  is  still  in  the  full  flow  of  h1s  foi  l  tines,  and  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  being  called  on  to  pay  the  forfeit.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
danger  fronts  him,  and  cannot  be  escaped,  he  meets  it  as  patiently, 
and  with  as  much  apparent  indifference,  as  Ansaldo — making  no 
yam  remonstrance,  not  complaining  of  the  rigor  of  the  law^  but 
justifying  its  execution,  and  content  to  die  provided  only  that  he 
may  see  Bassanio  again  before  he  is  put  to  death.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  accepting  such  a  fate  with  equanimity 
when  it  is  inevitable,  and  deliberatel}’^  incurring  it  when  it  is  fore¬ 
seen  and  may  be  declined. 

Then,  again,  the  absolute  inoffensiveness  of  Ansaldo,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  uttered  a  harsh  word  or  entertained  an  unkind 
thought  against  anybody — with  whom  the  very  man  who  is  avow¬ 
ing  his  determination  to  take  his  life  though  all  Venice  were 
offered  him  to  spare  it  does  not  pretend  any  cause  except  his  being 
the  greatest  of  the  Christian  merchants — seem  to  make  the  Jew’s 
proceeding  too  monstrous  to  be  enduiable  by  an  English  audience. 
Such  malice  needed  some  provocation  to  make  it  credible  enoiurh 
for  the  human  imagination,  and  a  probable  cause  of  provocation 
readily  offered  itself  in  the  disputes  which  must  have  occuried  on 
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the  Rialto  between  two  such  men.  A  man  who  would  enforce  his 
contract  for  the  pound  of  tiesh  in  such  a  case  was  sure  in  ail  his 
transactions  to  take  advantages  of  the  helpless,  which  a  liberal  and 
beneficent  merchant  would  be  sure  to  be  disgusted  with  and  inter¬ 
fere  to  thwart.  On  such  occasions  feelings  would  be  expressed 
and  words  uttered  which  w^ould  not  sting  the  less  for  being  just 
and  well  deserved.  And  that  this  was  the  real  history  of  the 
revengeful  hatred  on  one  side,  and  the  contemptuous  dislike  on  the 
other,  we  are  made  to  understand  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  meet,  by 
the  irritating  and  sarcastic  speech  of  Shylock  (finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  at  an  advantage)  and  the  angry  retort  which  it  pro¬ 
vokes  from  Antonio.  This^revelation  of  their  respective  feelings 
toward  each  oth^  shows  ground  enough  for  Shylock ’s  malice 
to  bring  it  within  the  range,  not  indeed  of  human  sympathy,  which 
was  not  intended,  but  of  possibility  in  human  nature.  e  can  im¬ 
agine  nature  so  diseased  and  perverted  as  to  be  capable  of  it  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  human. 

But  though  we  can  accept  these  manifestations  of  dislike  and 
scorn  (the  only  wrongs  he  has  to  complain  of)  as  accounting  for 
Shylock’s  general  disposition  toward  Antonio,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  suppose  that  his  determination  to  Idll  him  (upon  wdiich  the  whole 
action  of  the  play  turns)  rested  upon  any  such  sentimental  consid¬ 
erations.  He  makes  a  great  parade  about  them  when  he  replies  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Antonio's  friends,  but  Shakespeare  has  not 
forgotten  to  inform  us,  through  his  confidential  communications  to 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen,  what  his  real  motive  was  for  this 
determination.  In  his  first  soliloquy,  which  is  the  expression  of 
his  secret  thoughts,  he  explains  it  frankly  enough. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

Bat  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  grati^^  and  hrmn^^  dou'n, 

Thi  rode  of  usance  here  u'ifh  vs  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  1  bear  him. 

And  when  he  learns  from  Tubal,  a  wealthy  llebrev:  of  the  same 
trade,  that  he  has  a  good  chance  of  “  ctUching  him  upon  the  hip,” 
he  repeats  both  the  why  and  the  how  without  any  reserve  or  flour¬ 
ish.  ”  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit  ;  for  ^cere  he  out  of 
Venice,  I  can  maJee  ichat  merchandise  1  icillF  The  Jew  in  the  novel 
is  a  sentimentalist  in  comparison  ;  he  wants  “to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  has  put  to  death  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  merchants.” 
Shylock  is  a  mere  utilitarian  and  man  of  business.  are  we  left 

in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  Antonio’s  interference  with  Shvlock’s 
merchandise,  and  the  arts  by  which  he  has  “  thwarted  his  bar¬ 
gains”  and  “  hindered  him  of  half  a  million.”  As  evidence  of  the 
fact  itself,  indeed.  Antonio’s  wmrd  will  not  go  for  much  with  a 
tQodevn  apologist  for  Shylock  ;  bat  our  question  is  wdiat  Shaken 
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^leare  meant  us  tx?  believe  as  to  the  fact,  and  of  this  Antonio’s  v\^ords 
are  good  evidence. 

He  seeks  my  life  :  his  reason  well  I  know  : 

J  o/i  delii'ered  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me : 

Therefore  he  hates  me. 

That  Shakesi>eare  meant  us  to  understand  that  Shylock  insisted 
upon  the  pound  of  tiesh  because  he  wanted  to  remove  from  his 
path  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  rescuing  debtois  from  his 
clutches  by  helping  them  to  pay  their  debts,  does  not  in  my  mind 
admit  of  a  doubt.  That  he  did  not  mean  us  to  regard  it  as  an  in¬ 
terference  which  Shylock  had  a  right  to  resent,  or  his  mode  of 
resenting  it  as  a  just  retaliation,  or  himself  as  entitled  to  one  drop 
of  pity  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  plot,  or-  the  delight  of  the  by¬ 
standers  at  his  discomfiture — who  (according  to  the  story)  deriding 
the  Jew,  said,  “  He  w'ho  laid  traps  for  others  is  caught  himself  ” — 
as  other  than  the  expression  of  a  natural,  just,  and  healthy  popular 
sentiment,  appears  to  me  no  less  certain.  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
he  has  contrived  to  enlist  on  his  behalf  “  a  certain  measure”  of 
what  Mr.  Hawkins  calls  ”  sympathy,”  but  I  should  rather  call  re¬ 
spect.  Why?  Not  because  he  was  a  down-trodden  Jew— he 
would  have  done  as  much  for  the  most  orthodox  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Christian  in  the  land,  and  has  done  as  much  for  men  as  thor¬ 
oughly  depraved  as  lago  and  Edmund  in  Lear— Xml  because, 
though  not  the  hero  of  the  comed}^  he  had  a  conspicuous  part  in 
it,  and  Shakespeare  never  puts  in  a  conspicuous  part  a  man  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  all  qualities  that  can  inspire  respect  or  sympathy. 
Of  the  Jew  in  the  story  we  know  nothing  except  in  relation  to  the 
bond  and  the  forfeiture,  and  in  that  part  Shakespeare  has  kept 
close  to  his  original.  But  having  also  to  show  him  in  his  relation 
to  other  men,  he  endows  him  with  such  respectable  qualities  as  are 
not  incompatible  with  tlm  work  he  has  to  do — courage,  intellect, 
eloquence,  force  of  character,  strength  of  will,  attachment  to  his 
race  and^  creed,  and  a  show  of  respect  for  his  law.  I  say  a 
show  ;  ’  for  though  he  makes  a  great  profession  of  religious  scru¬ 
ples,  he  never  lets  them  interfere  with  business.  His  religion  for¬ 
bids  him  1o  eat  or  drink  with  Christians  ;  and  yet  when  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  by  ”  feeding  upon  the  prodigal  Christian”  he  ma.y  help 
to  disable  Antonio  from  payment  of  his  debt  at  the  day,  he  over¬ 
comes  his  objection  to  the  smell  of  pork  and  consents  to  dine  with 
Bassanio.  He  refuses  payment  of  his  debt  in  full,  with  200  per 
cent  interest  for  the  few^  days’  delay,  because  he  dares  not  break 
his  oath  ;  he  has  sworn  by  the  holy  Sabbath  to  have  the  pound  of 
flesh  and  nothing  else  ;  to  forbear  w*ould  be  to  ”  lay  perjury  upon 
his  soul,  which  he  will  not  do  for  Israel.  But  wdieii  ho  finds 
that  he  cannot  take  the  other  man’s  life  except  at  the  peril  of  his 
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own,  he  does  forbear  ;  leaves  Ids  soul  to  settle  with  the  perjury  as 
it  can  ;  is  ready  for  any  comiu'omise,  even  though  “  involving  a 
renunciation  of  a  cherished  faith.”  ^Vhat  h.e  would  not  do  for 
Israel  he  will  yet  do  for  himself.  From  all  winch  I  conclude  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  mean  us  to  be  taken  in  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
professions,  or  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  martyr-hero  of  ”  an  old, 
untainted  religious  aristocracy,”  but  only  to  regard  him  with  a 
certain  interest  as  a  man  qualified  by  nature  for  a  better  part  than 
he  has  chosen. 

If  the  characters  of  Bassanio,  Antonio,  and  Shylock  are  mani¬ 
festly  and  directly  derived  from  Ser  Giovanni’s  story,  it  need  hard¬ 
ly  be  said  that  the  Lady  of  Belmonte  suggested  the  idea  of  Portia, 
every  one  of  whose  qualities,  as  we  see  them  brouglit  out  in  the 
play  by  Shakespeare’s  own  hand — the  generosity,  the  affection, 
the  spirit,  the  intellect,  the  gayety  and  playfulness— he  found  hints 
of  in  the  novelist’s  account  of  the  lady’s  proceedings  l>etween  her 
discovery  of  Ansaldo’s  position  and  her  reception  of  him  and  her 
husband  at  Belmonte. 

What  need,  then,  have  we  to  seek  further,  either  for  the  source 
of  the  plot,  or  the  choice  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  ?  To  hear  our  modern  apologists,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  was  the  persecution  of  a  Jew  by  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  a  description  of  it  for  which,  if  the  Venetian  law  had  been 
represented  in  it  as  sanctioning  the  claim  of  a  Chridian  to  cut  the 
flesh  out  of  the  body  of  a  Jeic,  there  w^ould  have  been  some  color. 
As  it  is,  to  call  it  the  persecution  of  a  Christian  by  a  Jew  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  question  at  issue  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  religion.  The  law  of  Venice, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the  action,  knows  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  citizens  and  aliens,  but  not  betw^een  Christians  and 
Jew’s.  It  is  administered  strictly,  without  respect  of  race  or  creed. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
from  wdiich  it  can  be  inferred  that  a  Jew’  in  Venice  labored  under 
any  disadvantage,  political  or  social,  as  compared  with  a  Christian. 
On  the  contrary,  pains  have  been  taken  to  remind  us  that  there 
was  none  ;  all  such  inequality  of  dealing  being  against  the  cardi¬ 
nal  policy  of  the  state.  See  act  iii.  scene  3  : 

Salarino.  I  am  sure  the  Duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Antonio.  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  : 

For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  he  denied, 

Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state  : 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Const steth  of  all  nations. 

Shylock,  it  is  true,  who  hates  Antonio  because  he  is  a  Christian, 
naturally  assumes  that  Antonio  quarrels  wdlh  his  usances  because 
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he  is  a  Jew.  But  that  is  only  his  own  fancy  ;  and  even  if  it  liad 
been  true  it  would  not  have  been  in  point  ;  for  his  quarrel  willi 
Antonio  was  a  private  one,  with  which  tlie  slate  liad  nothing?  to 
do.  If  Shakespeare  had  meant  his  audience  to  feel  that  the 
Hebrew  race  was  suffering  under  Christian  oppression,  he  would 
surely  have  shown  them  some  case  in  illustration.  Yet  the  only 
Hebrews  he  shows  us  or  tells  us  of  are  Shylock  himself  and  his 
friend  Tubal — both  of  them  rich,  and  at  liberty  to  make  their  bar¬ 
gains  in  their  own  way,  and  assisted  by  the  laws  to  enforce  the 
terms  according  to  the  letter,  even  when  most  iniquitous  and  un¬ 
justifiable.  And  what  oppression  by  the  state  has  Shylock  to 
complain  of,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  his  sacred 
nation  ?  When  he  demands  judgment  on  his  bond,  the  court 
warns  him  that  if  he  insists  on  exacting  a  penalty  involving  the 
death  of  a  citizen  he  will  himself  have  to  pay  the  penalty  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  for  shedding  Christian  blood — namely  confisca¬ 
tion  of  land  and  goods.  When  he  declines  to  press  his  demand  on 
this  condition,  the  court  informs  him  that  he  has  already  incurred 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law  for  “  seeking  the  life”  of  a  citi¬ 
zen — namely,  the  forfeiture  of  one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  person 
whose  life  he  had  sought,  of  the  other  half  to  the  state,  and  his  life 
to  the  duke’s  mercy.  Of  which  penalty  the  court  enforces  so 
much  only  as  amounts  to  the  sequestration  of  one  half  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter  ;  the  rest  being  remitted  on 
two  conditions — one,  that  he  bind  himself  to  leave  her  the  whole 
after  his  deatli  ;  the  other,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  “  become  a 
Christian,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  This  is  the  full  extent  of 
the  oppression,  in  consideration  of  wdiich  we  are  called  on  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him — as  the  representative  victim  of  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  Jews  in  general — for  contriving  by  a  fraudulent  contract  to 
murder  a  rival — these  the  “  inherited  and  personal  wrongs”  by 
which  “  his  fine  nature  has  become  so  warped  and  soured.” 

This  strange  notion,  that  the  secret  purpose  of  the  play  was  to 
expose  the  mischiefs  of  religious  intolerance,  was  probably  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  last  of  the  two  conditions  of  pardon.  And  though  I 
do  not  think  that  Shakespeare  meant  it  to  be  so  taken — for  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  Globe  audience  a  Jew  consenting  to 
‘‘  become  a  Christian”  was  simply  an  infidel  seeking  admission 
into  the  fold  and  qualifying  his  soul  for  salvation — I  admit  that  to 
modern  ears  it  sounds  like  a  wanton  insult,  and  (as  producing  on  a 
modern  audience  an  effect  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  was  in¬ 
tended)  ought  to  be  left  out.  Nothing  would  be  lost  by  the  omis¬ 
sion,  and  it  would  be  universally  felt  that  Christianity  could  have 
no  interest  in  enlisting  such  a  recruit. 

The  other  condition  has  reference  to  an  episode  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  story,  but  was  introduced  into  the  play 
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partly  to  vary  and  enliven  the  action,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Shj lock’s  determination  to  revenge  himself  on  one 
Christian  by  giving  him  a  just  ground  of  quarrcd  with  another. 
In  the  course  of  which  episode  the  moral  stnsibilities  of  a  modern 
spectator  suffer  a  little  shock,  from  which  a  judicious  adapter 
might  relieve  him  b}^  the  omission  of  a  few  lines.  Not  that  I 
would  debar  Jessica  from  seeking  relief  from  her  Jewish  disabili¬ 
ties  by  the  nearest  way.  We  are  all  glad  to  see  her  at  liberty  to 
choose  her  husband  and  her  religion  for  herself  ;  to  escape  from  a 
house  which  to  her  was  a  hell,  with  only  the  “  merry  devil* ’ 
Launcelot  to  cheer  it  ;  from  a  father  of  wdiose  manners  she  was 
(not  without  reason  an  I  to  her  credit,  though  to  her  regret) 
ashamed  ;  and  from  the  chance,  should  it  suit  him,  of  having  to 
take  “  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas”  for  a  husband  ;  nor  do  many 
of  us  object  to  see  advantage  taken  by  Antonio  of  the  pressure 
which  the  law  enables  him  to  put  on  Shylock  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  comfortable  provision  for  her.  But  we  all  feel  that  she 
ought  to  have  left  the  ducats  and  jewels  behind  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  allowed  her  to  carry  them  off  without  a  hint  of  dis¬ 
approbation  from  anybody  (there  being  no  dramatic  necessity  for 
it)  suggests  a  doubt  whether  in  those  early  days  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  impropriety.  Perhaps  the  easy  morality  of  the  comic 
theatre  in  all  such  questions — the  large  privilege  which  the  young 
lovers  have  always  enjoyed  of  deceiving  and  overreaching  the  stern 
parent — had  become  so  familiar  as  to  hide  from  him  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  transaction  ;  which  in  so  tragic  a  business  as  Siiylock’s 
revmnge  cannot  be  regarded  with  the  levity  which  comedy  permits. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  would  be 
much  better  in  modern  eyes  if  Jessica  were  alloved  to  escape  with¬ 
out  the  treasure.  The  loss  of  his  daughter  to  her  race  and  faith 
would  supply  Shylock  with  as  fair  a  motive  for  vengeance;  he 
could  make  as  much  noise  about  it  ;  and  the  secret  that  he  really 
cared  more  for  the  ducats  than  the  daughter  would  not  be  forced 
upon  the  knowledge  of  his  admirers,  wlio  regard  paternal  tender¬ 
ness  as  one  of  the  most,  conspicuous  virtues.  Two  lines  struck  out 
from-Jessica’s  partdh  the  sixth  scene  of  the  second  act,  a  few  from 
Salanio’s  in  the  eighth,  and  a  few  more  in  the  interview  with 
Tubal  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  would  (without  at  all  dis¬ 
turbing  the  action  of  the  play)  remove  completely  our  only  remain¬ 
ing  scruple  as  to  the  poetic  justice  of  the  final  settlement.  For 
thou^’ii  Shylock  has  escaped  with  a  punishment'  which  any  one  who 
considers  the  character  of  his  crime  must  feel  to  be  very  far  short 
of  his  desert,  he  is  far  away  in  Venice  among  his  money-bags,  and 
does  not  trouble  us.  We  saw  him  baffled  and  dismissed  in  the 
fourth  act  with  general  satisfaction,  and  can  leave  him  to  meditate 
upon  the  example  of  Christian  mercy  which  he  owes  to  the  gener- 
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osity  of  Ills  intended  victim  at  the  suggestion  of  the  “  wise  young 
judge,”  and  hope  that  he  may  profit  by  it.  In  the  mean  lime  Anto- 
nio's  fortunes  are  happily  restored  by  the  safe  arrival  of  Iiis  argo¬ 
sies  with  all  their  merchandise,  and  everybody  is  well  pleased. 

James  Spedding,  in  Cornldll. 


THE  BEGINNI^s^GS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.- 

II. — THE  AGE  OF  GRAVEN  IMAGES. 

Critics  of  Greek  sculpture  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  had 
been  always  work  in  colorless  stone,  against  an  almost  colorless 
background.  Its  real  background,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  w^as  a 
-world  of  exquisite  craftsmanshix),  touching  the  minutest  details  of 
daily  life  with  splendor  and  skill,  in  close  correspondence  with  a 
peculiarly  animated  development  of  human  existence— the  energetic 
movement  and  stir  of  typically  noble  human  forms,  quite  wmrthily 
clothed — amid  scenery  as  poetic  as  Titian’s.  If  shapes  of  colorless 
stone  did  come  into  that,  it  was  as  the  undraped  human  form 
comes  into  some  of  Titian’s  pictures,  only  to  cool  and  solemnize  its 
splendor  ;  the  w^ork  of  the  Greek  sculptor  being  seldom  in  quite 
colorless  stone,  nor  always  or  chiefly  in  fastidiously  selected  marble 
even,  but  often  in  richly  toned  metal  (Ihis  or  that  sculptor  prefer¬ 
ring  some  special  variety  of  the  bronze  he  worked  in,  such  as  the 
hepatkoR  or  liver-colored  bronze  or  the  bright  golden  alloy  of 
Corinth),  and  in  its  consummate  products  chryselephantine — w^ork 
in  gold  and  ivory,  on  a  core  of  cedar.  Pheidias,  in  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  in  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  fulfils  -v^’hat  that  primitive, 
heroic  goldsmiths’  age,  dimly  discerned  in  Homer,  alieady  delight¬ 
ed  in  ;  and  the  celebrated  w-ork  of  which  I  have  first  to  speak  now, 
and  with  which  Greek  sculpture  emerges  from  that  half-mythical 
age  and  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  historical,  is  a  link  in  that  gold¬ 
smiths’  or  chr3'selephantine  tradition,  carrying  us  forward  to  the 
work  of  Pheidias,  backward  to  the  elaborate  Asiatic  fuinituieof 
the  chamber  of  Paris. 

When  Pausanias  visited  Olympia,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  he  beheld,  among  other  precious  objects  in 
the  temple  of  Here,  a  splendidl^^  wrought  treasure-chest  of  ceclar- 
wood,  in  which,  according  to  a  legend,  quick  as  usual  with  the 
true  human  coloring,  the  mother  of  C^qiselus  had  hidden  him, when 
a  child,  from  the  enmity^  of  her  famil)-,  the  Bacchiada' ,  then  the 
nobility  of  Corinth.  The  child,  named  C^’pselus  after  this  inci¬ 
dent  (Cypjsele  being  a  Corinthian  word  for  clietst),  became  t3Tant  of 
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Corinth  and  his  grateful  descendants,  as  it  was  said,  offered  the 
beautiful  old  chest  to  the  temple  of  Here,  as  a  memorial  of  his  pres¬ 
ervation.  That  would  have  been  not  long  after  tiie  year  6‘25  b.c. 
So  much  for  the  storv  which  Paiisauias  heard — but  inherent  proba¬ 
bility,  and  some  points  of  detail  in  his  description,  tend  to  llx  the 
origin  of  the  chest  at  a  date  at  least  somewhat  later  ;  and  asHeiod- 
otiis,  telling  the  story  of  the  concealment  of  Cypselus,  does  not 
mention  the  dedication  of  the  chest  at  Olympia  at  all,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  only  one  of  many  later  imitations  of  antique  art. 
But,  whatever  its  date,  Pausanias  certainl}^  saw  the  thing,  and  has 
left  a  long  description  of  it,  and  we  may  trust  his  judgment^  at 
least  as  to  its  archaic  style.  ^ye  have  here,  then,  something 
plainly  visible  at  a  comparativelv  recent  date,  something  quite 
different  from  those  perhaps  wholly  mythical  objects  described  in 
Homer— an  object  which  seemed  to  so  experienced  an  observer  as 
Pausanias  an  actual  work  of  earliest  Greek  art.  Relatively  to  later 
Greek  may  ha /e  seemed  to  him,  what  the  ancient  bronze 

doors  with  their  Scripture  histories,^  which  we  may  still  see  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  are  to  later  lUiliciii  art. 

Pausanias  tell  us  nothing  as  to  its  size,  nor  directly  as  to  its 
shape.  It  may,  for  anything  he  says,  have  been  oval,  but  was 
probably  rectangular,  with  a  broad  front  and  two  narrow  sides, 
standing,  as  the  maker  of  it  had  designed,  against  the  wall  ;  for, 
in  enumerating  the  various  subjects  wrought  upon  it,  in  five  rows 
one  above  another,  he  seems  to  proceed,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
on  the  right-hand  side,  along  the  front  from  right  to  left,  and  then 
back  again,  through  the  second  row  from  left  to  right,  and,  alter¬ 
nating  thus,  upward  to  the  last  subject,  at  the  top,  on  the  left-hand 
side. 

The  subjects  represented,  most  of  which  had  their  legends  at¬ 
tached  in  diiBcult  archaic  writing,  were  taken  freely,  though  prob¬ 
ably  with  a  leading  idea,  out  of  various  poetic  cycles,  as  treated  in 
the  works  of  those  so-called  cyclic  poets,  who  continued  the  Homer¬ 
ic  tradition.  Pausanias  speaks,  as  Homer  does  in  his  description 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  a  kind  and  amount  of  expression  in 
feature  and  gesture  certainly  beyond  the  compass  of  any  early  art, 
and  we  may  believe  we  have  in  these  touches  only  what  the  visitor 
heard  from  enthusiastic  exegetcB^  the  interpreters  or  sacristans  ; 
though  any  one  who  has  seen  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  for  instance, 
must  recognize  the  pathos  and  energy  of  which,  when  really 
prompted  by  genius,  even  the  earliest  hand  is  capable.  Some 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  grouping  of  the 
scenes,  with  a  certain  formal  expansion  or  balancing  of  subjects, 
their  figures  and  dimensions,  in  true  Assyrian  manner,  on  the  front 
and  sides.  We  notice  some  fine  emblematic  figures,  the  germs  of 
great  artistic  motives  in  after  times,  already  playing  their  parts 
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there — Death,  and  Sleep,  and  Night.  “  There  was  a  woman  sup¬ 
porting  on  her  right  arm  a  white  child  sleeping  ;  and  on  tlie  otlier 
arm  she  held  a  dark  child,  as  if  asleep  ;  and  they  lay  with  their 
feet  crossed.  And  the  inscription  shovrs,  what  might  be  under¬ 
stood  without  it,  that  they  are  Death  and  Sleep,  and  ISiight,  the 
nurse  of  both  of  tiiem.” 

But  what  is  most  noticeable  is,  as  I, have  already  said,  that  this 
w^ork,  like  the  chamber  of  Paris,  like  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  is 
chryselephantine,  its  main  fabric  cedar,  and  the  figures  upon  it 
partly  of  ivory,  partly  of  gold,*  but  (and  this  is  the  most  peculiar 
characteristic  of  its  style)  partly  wrought  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
chest  itself.  And  as  we  read  the  description,  w^e  can  hardly  help 
distributing  in  fancy  gold  and  ivory,  respectively,  to  their  appro¬ 
priate  functions  in  the  representation.  The  cup  of  Dionysus,  and 
the  wings  of  certain  horses  there,  Pausanias  himself  tells  us  were 
golden.  Were  not  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  necklace  of 
Eriphyle,  the  bridles,  the  armor,  the  unsheathed  sword  in  the  hand 
of  Amphiaraus,  also  of  gold?  Were  not  the  other  children,  like 
the  white  image  of  Sleep,  especially  the  naked  child  Alcmaeon,  of 
ivorj^  ?  with  Alcestis  and  Helen,  and  that  one  of  the  Dioscuri  whose 
beard  was  still  ungrown  ?  Were  not  ivory  and  gold,  again,  com¬ 
bined  in  the  throne  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  three  goddesses  con¬ 
ducted  before  Paris  ? 

The  “  chest  of  Cypselus”  fitly  introduces  the  first  historical 
period  of  Greek  art,  a  period  coming  down  to  about  the  year  560 
B.c  ,  and  the  government  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens  ;  a  period  of 
Tyrants  like  C3q3selus,  and  Pisistratus  himself,  men  of  strong, 
sometimes  unscrupulous  individuality,  but  often  also  acute  and 
cultivated  patrons  of  the  arts.  It  begins  with  a  series  of  inven¬ 
tions,  one  here  and  anotlier  there — inventions  still  for  the  most 
part  technical,  but  which  are  attached  to  single  names  ;  for,  wdth 
the  growth  of  art,  the  influence  of  individuals,  gifted  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  ways,  more  and  more  defines  itself  ;  and  the  school, 
open  to  all  comers,  from  which  in  turn  the  disciples  may  pass  to 
all  parts  of  Greece,  takes  the  place  of  the  familv,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  art  descends  as  a  tradition  frum  father  to  son,  or  of 
the  mere  trade-guild.  Of  these  eail}^  industries  we  know  little  but 
the  stray  notices  of  Pausanias,  often  ambiguous,  always  of  doubt¬ 
ful  credibility.  W^hat  we  do  see,  through  these  imperfect  notices, 
is  a  real  period  of  animated  artistic  activity,  richly  rewarded. 
Bj^zes  of  Naxos,  for  instance,  is  recorded  as  having  first  adopted 
the  plan  of  sawing  marble  into  thin  plates  for  use  on  the  roofs  of 
temples  instead  of  tiles  ;  and  that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us* 


*  Xpvaovv,  is  the  word  Pausanias  uses,  of  the  cup  in  the  haud  of  Dionysus — 
the  ^vood  \\2iB  plated  with  gold. 
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at  all;  testifies  to  the  impression  this  fair  white  surface  made  on  its 
first  spectators.  Various  islands  of  the  ^<?ean  become  each  the 
source  of  some  new  artistic  device.  It  is  a  period  still  under  the 
rei2:u  of  Hephaestus,  delighting,  above  all,  in  magnificent  metal- 
wcuk.  “  The  Samians/'  says  Herodotus,  '\out  of  a  tenth  part  of 
their  profits— a  sum  of  six  talents — caused  a  mixing-tessel  of  bronze  to 
be  made,  after  the  Argolic  fashion  ;  around  it  are  projections  of 
grifiins’  iieads  /  and  they  dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of ^  Here,  placing 
beneath  it  three  colossal  figures  of  bronze,  seven  cubits  in  height,  learn¬ 
ing  upon  their  knees.''  That  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  Olympiad, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  age.  For  the  popular 
imairination,  a  kind  of  glamour,  some  mysterious  connection  of  the 
thing  with  human  fortunes,  still  attaches  to  the  curious  product  of 
artistic  hands,  to  the  ring  of  Poly  crates,  for  instance,  with  its  early 
specimen  of  engraved  smaragdus,  as  to  the  mythical  necklace  of 
Harmonia.  Pheidon  of  Argos  first  makes  coined  money,  and  the 
obelisci—-t\iQ  old  nail-shaped  iron  money,  now  disused — are  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  Here  ;  for,  even  thus  early,  the  temples  are  iu 
the  way  of  becoming  museums.  Karnes  like  those  of  Eucheir  and 
Eugrammus,  who  were  said  to  have  taken  the  art  of  baking  clay 
vases  from  Samos  to  Etruria,  have  still  a  legendary  air,  et  may  be 
real  surnames  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Smilis,  whose  name  is  derived 
from  a  graver’s  tool,  and  who  made  the  ancient  image  of  Here  at 
Samos.  Corinth— m <2 stattiarice—bQQomG^  a  great  nursery  of  art 
at  an  earlv  time.  Some  time  before  the  twenty-ninth  Olympiad, 
Butades  of  Sicyon,  the  potter,  settled  there.  The  record  of  early 
inventions  in  Greece  is  sometimes  fondly  colored  with  human  senti¬ 
ment  or  incident.  It  is  on  the  butterfly  wing  of  such  an  incident 
—the  love-sick  daughter  of  the  artist,  who  outlines  or  the  wall  the 
profile  of  her  lover  as  he  sleeps  in  the  lamplight,  to  keep  by  her  in 
absence— that  the  name  of  Butades  the  potter  has  come  down  to 
us.  The  father  fills  up  the  outline,  long  preserved,  it  was 
believed,  in  the  Nymphceum  at  Corinth,  and  hence  the  art  of  model¬ 
ling  from  the  life  in  clay.  He  learns,  further,  a  way  of  coloring 
his  clay  red,  and  fixes  his  masks  along  the  temple  eaves. 

The  temple  of  Athene  Chalacioecus~H/7ier<6  of  the  brazen  house— dX 
Sparta,  the  work  of  Gitiades,  celebrated  about  this  time  as  archi¬ 
tect,  statuary,  and  poet  ;  who  made,  besides  the  image  in  her 
shrine,  and  besides  other  Dorian  songs,  a  hymn  to  the  goddess— wp 
so  called  from  its  crust  or  lining  of  bronze  plates,  setting  forth,  in 
richly  embossed  imagery,  various  subjects  of  ancient  legend. 
Wiiat  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  describes,  is  like  an  elaborate  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  method  of  covering  the  interiors  of  stone  build¬ 
ings  with  metal  plates,  of  which  the  “  Treasury”  at  Mycenae  is  the 
earliest  historical,  and  the  house  of  Alcinous  the  heroic,  type.  In 
the  pages  of  Pausanias,  that  glitter,  ”  as  of  the  moon  or  the  sun,” 
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which  Ulysses  stood  still  to  wonder  at,  may  still  be  felt.  And  on 
the  right  hand  of  this  “  brazen  house,”  he  tells  us,  stood  an  image 
of  Zeus,  also  of  bronze,  the  most  ancient  of  all  images  of  bronze. 
This  ])ad  not  been  cast,  nor  wrought  out  of  a  single  mass  of  metal  ; 
but,  the  various  parts  having  been  finished  separately  (probably 
beaten  to  shape  wdth  the  hammer  over  a  wooden  inoufd)  had  been 
fitted  together  with  nails  or  rivets.  That  was  the  earliest  metiiod 
of  ULiiting  the  various  parts  of  a  work  in  metal — image,  or  vessel, 
or  breastplate— a  method  allowing  of  much  oainty  handling  of  the 
cunning  pins  and  rivets,  and  which  has  its  place  still,  in  frerfectly 
accomplished  metal-work,  as  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo 
^^^0  o  ,  ^  .^^.ncfreai  errc)cclr.ro,  in  the  piazza  of  St.  John  and  St, 
Paul  at  \  enice.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  early 
specimen  of  it— a  large  egg-shaped  vessel,  fitted  together  of  several 
pieces,  the  projecting  pins  or  rivets  forming  a'^sort  of  diadem 
I’ound  the  middle,  being  still  sharp  in  form  and  heavily  srilt.  That 
method  gave  place  in  time  to  a  defter  means  of  joining  the 
parts  together,  with  more  perfect  unity  and  smoothness  of  sur¬ 
face,  the  art  of  soldering  ;  and  the  invention  of  this  art — of 
soldering  iron,  in  the  first  instance— is  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  a  name  which,  in  connection  with  this  and  other 
devices  for  facilitating  the  mechanical  processes  of  art — for  per¬ 
fecting  artistic  effect  with  economy  of  labor — became  proverbial 
the  ”  art  of  Glaucus”  being  attributed  to  those  who  work  well  with 
rapidity  and  ease. 

Far  more  fruitful  still  was  the  invention  of  casting,  of  casting 
hollow^  figures  especially,  attributed  to  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus, 
architects  of  the  great  temple  at  Samos.  Such  hollow^  fioures, 
able,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  to  rest,  almost  like  an 
inflated  bladder  on  a  single  point — the  entire  bulk  of  a  heroic  rider, 
for  instance,  on  the  point  of  his  horse’s  tail— admit  of  a  much 
freer  distribution  of  the  whole  weight  or  mass  required  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  mode  of  statuary  ;  and  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  casting  is  really  the  discovery  of  liberty  in  composition,* 

And  at  last,  about  the  year  576  b.c.,  we  come  to  the  first  true 
school  of  sculptors,  the  first  clear  example,  as  w^e  seem  to  discern. 


*  Pansanias,  in  recording  the  invention  of  casting,  uses  the  word 

navTo^  hut  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  model  was  of  wax,  as  in  the  later  pro¬ 
cess  ;  which,  however,  is  l)elieved  to  have  been  the  case.  For  an  animated 
account  ot  the  modern  process — the  core  of  plaster  roughly  presenting  the 
designed  form  ;  the  modelhng  of  the  waxen  surface  thereoii,  like  the  skin  upon 
the  muscles,  with  all  its  delicate  touches — vein  and  eyebrow  ;  tlie  hardening  of 
the  plaster  envelope,  layer  over  layer,  u{)on*  thi  delicately  finished  model ; 
pie  melting  of  the  wax  by  heat,  leaving  behind  it  in  its  place  the  tin  slied  design 
in  vacuo,  which  the  molten  stream  of  metal  subsequentlv  fills  ;  released  finallv, 
after  cooling,  from  core  and  envelope— see  Fortiiuin's  “  llaudbook  of  Bronzes"’’ 
Chapter  J I 
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of  a  communicable  style,  reflecting  and  interpreting  some  real  indi¬ 
viduality  (the  double  personality,  iu  this  case,  of  two  brotheis),  in 
the  masters  who  evolved  it,  conveyed  to  disciples  who  came  to 
acquire  it  from  distant  places,  and  taking  root  through  them  at 
various  centres,  wdiere  the  names  of  the  masters  became  attached, 
of  course,  to  many  fair  wmrks  really  by  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Dipcenus  and  Scydlis,  these  first  true  masters,  were  born  in  Crete  ; 
but  their  work  is  connected  mainly  with  Sicyon,  at  that  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  art.  “  In  consequence  of  some  injuiqj  done  iliemN  it  is 
said,  “  xcMle  employed  there  upon  certain  sacred  images,  they  departed 
to  another  place,  leaxing  their  icork unfinished ;  and  not  long  aftericard 
a  grievous  famine  fell  upon  Sicyon.  Thereupon,  the  people  of  Sicyon, 
inquiring  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  how  they  might  he  relieved,  it  was 
answered  them,  *  if  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  should  finish  those  images  of 
the  gods  ;  ’  which  thing  the  Sicyonians  obtained  from  them,  humbly,  at 
a  great  priced'  That  story  too,  as  we  shall  see,  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  For  their  sculpture  they  used  the  w^hite  marble  of 
Paros,  being  workers  in  marble  especially,  though  they  worked 
also  in  ebony  and  in  ivory,  and  made  use  of  gilding.  “  Figures  of 
cedar-wood,  partly  incrusted  with  gold” — fclSpov  ^udia  Sitjv- 

Biayeva — Pausanias  says  exquisitely,  describing  a  certain  work  of 
their  pupil,  Dontas  of  Lacedaemon.  It  is  to  that  w'e  have  definite¬ 
ly  come  at  last,  in  the  school  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis. 

Dry  and  brief  as  these  details  may  seem,  they  are  the  witness  to 
an  active,  eager,  animated  period  of  inventions  and  beginnings  in 
which  the  Gicek  workman  triumphs  over  the  first  rough  mechanical 
difficulties  which  beset  him  in  the  endeavor  to  record  w^hat  his  soul 
conceived  of  the  form  of  priest  or  athlete  then  alive  upon  the  earth, 
or  of  the  ever-living  gods,  then  already  more  seldom  seen  upon  it. 
Our  own  fancy  must  till  up  the  story  of  the  unrecorded  patience 
of  the  workshop,  into  which  wo  seem  to  peep  through  these  scanty 
notices-— the  fatigue,  the  disappointments,  the  steps  repeated,  end¬ 
ing  at  last  in  that  moment  of  success,  wdiich  is  all  Pausanias  re¬ 
cords,  somewhat  uncertainly. 

And  as  this  period  begins  w-ith  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  so  it  ends 
with  a  wwk  in  some  respects  similar,  also  seen  and  described  by 
Pausanias — the  throne,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Amyckean  Apollo.  It 
w  as  the  work  of  a  well-known  artist,  Bathycles  of  Maguesia,  who, 
probably  about  the  year  550  b.c.  wdth  a  company  of  wmikmen  came 
to  the  little  ancient  town  of  Arayclae,  near  Sparta,  a  place  full  of 
traditions  of  the  heroic  age.  He  had  been  invited  thither  to  per¬ 
form  a  peculiar  task — the  construction  of  a  throne  ;  not  like  the 
throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  others  numerous  in  after  times, 

'  for  a  seated  figure,  but  for  the  image  of  the  local  Apollo  ;  no  other 
than  a  rude  and  very  ancient  pillar  of  bronze,  thirty  cubits  high, 
to  which,  Ilermes-wdse,  head,  arms,  and  feet  were  attached.  The 
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thing  stood  upright,  as  on  a  base,  upon  a  kind  of  tomb  or  reli¬ 
quary,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  lav  the  remains  of  the 
young  prince  Hyacinth,  son  of  the  founder  of  that  place,  beloved 
by  Apollo  for  his  beauty,  and  accidentally  struck  dead  by  liim  in 
play,  with  a  quoit.  Froin  the  drops  of  the  lad’s  blood  had  sprung 
up  the  purple  flower  of  his  name,  which  bears  on  its  petals  the  leU 
ters  of  the  ejaculation  of  woe  ;  and  in  his  memory  the  famous 
games  of  Amyclae  were  celebrated,  beginning  about  the  time  of 
the  longest  day,  when  the  flowers  are  stricken  by  the  sun  and  be¬ 
gin  to  fade— a  festival  marked,  amid  all  its  splendor,  with  some  real 
melancholy,  and  serious  thought  of  the  dead.  In  the  midst  of  the 
throne”  of  Bathycles,  this  sacred  receptacle,  with  tiie  strange, 
half-humanized  pillar  above  it,  was  to  stand,  probablv  in  the  open 
air,  within  a  consecrated  inclosure.  Like  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  the 
tnrone  was  decorated  witli  reliefs  of  subjects  taken  fiom  epic 
poetry,  and  it  had  supporting  figures.  Lmfortunately,  what  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  of  this  monument  hardly  enables  one  to  present  it  to 
the  imagination  with  any  completeness  or  certainty  ;  its  dimen¬ 
sions  he  himself  was  unable  exactly  to  ascertain,  and  he  does  not 
tell  us  its  material.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  supposing 
that  it  was  of  metal ;  and  amid  these  ambiguities,  the  decorations 
of  its  base,  the  grave  or  altar-tomb  of  Hyacinth,  shine  out  clearly, 
and  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  clear  in  their  significance. 


‘‘There  are  wrought  upon  the  altar  figures,  on  the  one  side  of  Biris.  on  the 
Amj^Urite  and  Poseidon.  Near  Zeus  and  Hermes,  in  speech,  with  each 
other,  stand  Dionysus  and  Semele,  and,  beside  her,  Ino.  Demeter,  Kore  and 
Pluto  are  also  ^\Tought  upon  it,  the  Fates  and  the  Seasons  above  them,  and ’with 
them  Aphrodite  Athene,  and  Artemis.  They  are  conducting  Hyacinthus  to 
hea\en,  ^\lth  Polybma,  the  sister  of  Hyacinthus,  who  died,  as  is  told,  while  vet  a 
ytrgiii.  •  •  •  •  Hercules  also  is  figured  on  the  tomb  :  he  too  carried  to  heaven 
by  Athene  and  the  other  gods.  The  daughters  of  Thestius  also  are  upon  the 
altar,  and  the  Seasons  again,  and  the  Muses.”  ^ 


It  was  as  if  many  lines  of  solemn  thought  had  been  meant  to 
unite,  about  the  resting-place  of  this  local  Adonis,  in  ima<^^eries  full 
of  some  dim  promise  of  immortal  life.  ” 

But  it  was  not  so  much  in  care  for  old  idols  as  in  the  makino*  of 
new  ones  that  Greek  art  was  at  this  time  engaged.  This  whole 
first  peiiod  of  Greek  art  might,  indeed,  be  callerl  the  period  of  nvaxcTi 
linages^  and  all  its  woikmeii  sons  of  Daedalus  ;  for  Daedalus  is  the 
mythical,  or  all  but  mythical,  representative  of  all  those  arts  which 
aie  combined  in  the  making  of  lovelier  idols  than  had  heretofore 
been  seen.  The  old  Greek  word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  name 
Daedalus,  the  name  of  a  craft  rather  than  a  proper  name,  probably 
means  to  work  curiously —all  curiously  beautiful  wootl-work  is 
Daedal  work  ;  the  main  point  about  the  curiously  beautiful  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  Nausicaa  sleeps,  in  the  Odyssey,  being  that,  like 
some  exquisite  Swiss  chalet,  it  is  wrought  in  wood.  But  it  came 
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about  that  tliose  workers  in  wood,  whom  Daedalus  represents,  the 
early  craftsmen  o£  Crete  especial iy,  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  making  of  religious  images,  like  the  carvers  of  Berchtesgaden 
and  Oberammergau,  the  sort  of  daintily  fliiishcd  images  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  public  or  private  devotion  which-  such  workmen  would 
turn  out.  Wherever  there  was  a  woodeu  idol  in  any  way  fairer 
than  oth  ers,  finished,  perhaps,  sometimes,  with  color  and  gilding, 
and  appropriate  real  dress,  there  the  hand  of  Daedalus  had  been. 
That  sucli  images  were  quite  detached  from  pillar  or  wall,  that 
they  stood  free,  and  were  statues  in  the  proper  sense,  showed  that 
Greek  art  was  already  liberated  from  its  earlier  Eastern  associa¬ 
tions  ;  such  free-standing  being  apparently  unknown  in  Assyrian 
art.  And  then,  the  effect  of  this  l)a3dal  skill  in  them  was,  that 
they  came  nearer  to  the  proper  form  of  humanity.  It  is  the  won¬ 
derful  life-likeness  of  these  early  images  which  tradition  celebrates 
in  many  anecdotes,  showing  a  very  early  instinctive  turn  for,  and 
delight  in  naturalism,  in  the  Greek  temper.  As  Cimabue,  in  his 
day,  was  able  to  charm  men,  almost  as  with  illusion,  by  the  simple 
de\ice  of  half  closing  the  eyelids  of  his  personages,  and  giving 
them,  instead  of  round  eyes,  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree 
sentient,  and  to  feel  the  light  ;  so  the  marvellous  progress  in  those 
Daedal  wooden  images  was,  that  the  eyes  were  open,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  look — the  feet  separated,  so  that  they  seemed  to  walk. 
Greek  art  is  thus,  almost  from  the  first,  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  art  of  Egypt,  by  an  energetic  striving  after  truth  in  or¬ 
ganic  form.  In  representing  the  human  figure,  Egyptian  art  had 
held  by  mathematical  or  mechanical  proportions  exclusively.  The 
Greek  apprehends  of  it,  as  the  main  truth,  that  it  is  a  living  or¬ 
ganism,  with  freedom  of  movement,  and  hence  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  motion,  and  of  expression  by  motion,  with  which  the 
imagination  credits  the  higher  sort  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  while  the 
figures  of  Egyptian  art,  graceful  as  they  often  are,  seem  absolutely 
incapable  of  any  motion  or  gesture,  other  than  the  one  actually  de¬ 
signed.  The  work  of  the  Greek  sculpture,  together  with  its  more 
real  anatomy,  becomes  full  also  of  human  soul. 

That  old/primitive,  mystical,  first  period  of  Greek  religion,  wdth 
its  profound,  though  half-conscious,  intuitions  of  spiritual  powers 
in  the  natural  world,  attaching  itself  not  to  the  worship  of  visible 
liuman  forms,  but  to  relics,  to  iiatural  or  half-natural  objects — the 
roughly  hewn  tree,  the  unwrought  stone,  the  pillar,  the  holy  cone 
of  Aphrodite  in  her  dimly  lighted  cell  at  Paphos — had  passed  away. 
The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  Greek  religion  had  come  ; 
a  period  in  which  poet  and  artist  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work 
of  incorporating  all  that  might  be  retained  of  the  vague  divinations 
of  that  earlier  visionary  time,  in  definite  and  intelligible  human 
image  and  human  story.  The  vague  belief,  the  mysterious  custom 
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rind  tradition,  develop  (lieinselves  into  an  elaborately  ordered 
litual— into  personal  gods,  imaged  in  ivory  and  gold,  ‘sitting  on 
beantifiil  thrones.  Always,  wherever  a  shrine  or  temple,  great  or 
small,  is  mentioned,  there,  we  may  conoliide,  was  a  visible  idol 
tliere  was  conceived  to  be  the  aclnal  dwelling-place  of  a  god  ^  rd 
this  understanding  became  not  less  but  more  dehnite,  asllie  tcmVle 
became  larger  and  more  splendid,  full  of  ceremony  and  servants 
like  the  abode  of  an  earthly  king,  and  as  the  sacred  presence  itself 
assumed,  little  by  little,  the  last  beauties  and  refinements  of  the 
visible  human  form  and  expression. 

In  what  we  have  seen  of  this  first  period  of  Greek  art,  in  all  its 
curious  ^.^ys  and  inventions,  we  may  observe  this  demand  for 
ueautitul  idols  increasing  in  Greece — for  sacred  images,  at  first  still 
rude,  and  m  some  degree  the  holier  for  their  rudeness,  but  which 
yet  constitute  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  style,  consummate  in 
the  work  of  Pheidias,  uniting  the  veritable  image  of  man  in  the 
luJI  possession  of  his  reasonable  soul,  with  the  true  religious  mys- 
ticity,  the  sig;^Qature  there  of  something  from  afar.  One  by  one 
these  new  gods  of  bronze,  or  marble,  or  flesh-like  ivory,  take  their 
lirones,^  at  ^is  or  tliat  famous  shrine,  like  the  images  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  which  Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Here  arOlympia— the 
throned  Reamm,  with  Themis  as  the  mother  of  the  Seasons  (divine 
lectitnde  being  still  blended,  in  men’s  fancies,  with  the  unchanging 
physical  order  of  things)  and  Fortune,  and  Victory  havinq  winqs  ^ 
and  Kore  and  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  already  visibly  there 
around  the  image  of  Here  herself,  seated  on  a  throne  ;  and  all 
chryselephantine,  all  in  gold  and  ivory.  Novel  as  these  things  are 
they  MiU  undergo  consecration  at  their  first  erecting.  The  figure  of 
Athene,  in  her  brazen  Vnnple  at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Gitiades,  who 
makes  also  the  image  and  the  hymn,  in  triple  service  to  the  god¬ 
dess  ;  and  again,  that  curious  story  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
brougat  back  with  so  much  aw^e  to  remove  the  public  cuiseby 
completing  their  sacred  task  upon  the  images,  show^  how  simply 
religious  the  age  still  was— that  this  widespread  artistic  activity 
was  a  religious  enthusiasm  also  ;  those  early  sculptors  having  still 
lor  their  contemporaries  a  divine  mission  wdth  some  kind  of'Jiier- 
atic  or  sacred  quality  in  their  gift  distinctly  felt. 

1  he  devel(^3ment  of  the  artist,  in  the  proper  sense,  out  of  the  mere 
craftsman  eftected  in  fl.c  first  division  of  tliis  period,  is  now 
piece  ,  and,  m  close  connection  with  that  Inisy  graving  of  relioloiis 
images  which  occupies  its  seconddivision,w^ecome\o.someUiin<>- 

individual  characteristics— such 

?hus  oAf  of  JSgina,  and  Cana- 

^  Oicjon.  Mere  fragments,  as  our  information  concerninn- 

^  masters  is  at  the  best,  it  is  at  least  unmistakably  ii.fo," 
mation  about  men  with  personal  differences  of  temper  and  tale 
L.  M-  iji— 23 
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of  their  motives,  of  what  we  call  style.,  We  have  come  to  a  sort  ol 
art  which  is  no  longer  broadly  characteristic  of  a  general  period, 
and  which  we  might  have  looked  at  without  its  occurring  to  ns  to 
ask  concerning  the  artist,  his  antecedents  and  his  school.  e 
have  to  do  now  with  types  of  art,  fully  impressed  with  tlie  subjec¬ 
tivity,  the  intimacies  of  the  artist. 

Among  these  freer  and  stronger  personalties  emerging  thus  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ— about  the  peiiod 
of  the  Persian  war — the  name  to  which  most  of  this  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  quality  attaches,  and  which  is  therefore  very  interesting,  is 
the  name  of  Canachus  of  Sicyon,  who  seems  to  have  comprehended 
in  himself  all  the  various  attainments  in  art  which  had  l>een  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city— carver  in  wood, 
sculptor,  brass-cutter,  and  ioretites ;  by  torevJice ^  being  meant  llie 
whole  art  of  statuary  in  metals,  and  in  their  combination  with  other 
materials.  At  last  we  seem  to  see,  and  with  natural  curiosity,  an 
actual  person  at  work,  and  can  follow,  to  some  degree,  the  motions 
of  bis  spirit  and  his  hand.  We  seem  to  discern  in  all  we  know  of 
his  productions  the  results  of  individual  apprehension— the  results, 
as  well  as  the  limitations,  of  an  individual  talent. 

It  is  impossible  to  date  exactly  the  chief  period  of  the  activity  of 
Canachus.  That  the  great  image  of  Apollo,  which  he  made  for 
the  Milesians,  was  carried  away  to  Ecbatana  by  the  Persian  army, 
is  stated  by  Pausanias  ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  this  was  under 
Xerxes,  as  Pausanias  says,  in  the  year  479  b.c.,  or  twenty  years 
earlier,  under  Darius.  So  important  a  work  as  this  colossal  image 
of  Apollo,  for  so  great  a  shrine  as  the  Pidymmim^  was  probably 
the  task  of  his  maturity  ;  and  his  career  may,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been,  at  any  rate,  prior  to  the  year  480  b  c.,  and 
the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  the  event  which  may  be  said  to  close 
this  period  of  art.  On  the  whole,  the  chief  period  of  his  activity 
is  thought  to  have  fallen  earlier,  and  to  have  occupied  the  last  foi  ly 
years  of  the  previous  century  ;  and  he  would  thtis  have  douiished, 
as  we  say,  about  fifty  years"  before  the  manhood  of  Pheidias,  as 
Mino  of  Fiesole  fifty  yenvs  before  the  manhood  of  Michelangelo. 

His  chief  works  we"ie  an  Aphrodite,  wrought  for  the  Sicyonians 
in  ivory  and  gold  ;  that  Apollo  of  bronze  carried  away  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  restored  to  its  place  about  the  yenv  b.c.  850  ;  and  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  same  work  iii  cedar-wood,  for  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  of  the  Ismenvs^  at  Thebes.  Tlie  primitive  Greek  worship, 
as  we  may  trace  it  in  Homer,  presents  already,  on  a  minor  scale,  all 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  most  elaborate  Greek  worsliip  of 
after  times — the  sacred  inclosure,  the  incense  and  other  offei’ings, 
the  prayer  of  the  priest,  the  shrine  itself — a  small  one,  roofed  in  by 
the  priest  with  green  boughs,  not  unlike  a  wayside  chapel  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  understood  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  divine 
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person— within  almost  certainly,  an  idol,  with  its  own  sacred  ap¬ 
parel,  a  visible  form  little  more  than  symbolical  perhaps,  like  the 
sacred  pillar  for  which  Bathycles  made  his  throne  at  Amyche  but 
ii  iin  actual  linage,  ccrtniuly  a  rude  odc.  * 

That  primitive  worship,  traceable  in  almost  all  these  particulars 

time  of  Canachus  at  bicyou,  to  a  more  elaborate  ritual  and  a  more 
completely  designed  image-work  ;  and  a  little  bronze  statue  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  site  of  Tenea,  where  Apollo  was  the  chief  object  of 
worship,  and  preserved  at  Munich,  the  best  representative  of 
many  similar  marble  figures,  those  of  Thera  and  Orchomeuus  for 
instance,  is  supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as  this  siiliearly  age  con¬ 
ceived  lam --youthful,  naked,  muscular,  and  with  the  germ  of  the 
Oreek  profile,  but  foraially  smiling,  and  with  a  formal  diadem  or 
fillet  over  the  long  hair  w'hich  shows  him  to  be  no  mortal  athlete. 
The  hands,  like  the  feet,  excellently  modelled,  are  here  extended 

S  “‘e  hands  are 

i^'^u  straight  outward  wdth  the  palins  upturned.  The 

Apollo  of  Canachus  also  had  the  hands  thus  raised,  and  on  the  open 
lailm  of  the  right  hand  was  placed  a  stag,  while  with  the  left  he 

f  that  the  stag  w'as  an  autotnaton,  with 

a  mechanical  device  for  setting  it  in  motion,  a  detail  which  hints  at 
least,  at  the  subtlety  of  workmanship  with  which  those  ancient 
critics  who  had  opportunity  of  knowing  credited  this  early  artist 
Of  this  w'ork  itself  nothing  remains,  but  we  possess  perhaps  some 

tiia^*^^***r*  probably  this  most  sacred  possession  of  the 

p  ace  which  the  corns  of  Miletus  display  from  various  points  of 
view.though.of  course,  only  on  the  smallest  scale.  But  a  little 
bronze  figure  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  stag  in  the  right  hand 
and  in  the  closed  left  hand  the  hollow  where  the  bow  has  passed’ 
‘® to  have  lieen  derived  from  it ;  and  its  points  of  st^le  are 
still  further  illustrated  by  a  marble  head  of  similm-  eharacte^  a?so 
pre^rved  m  the  British  Museum,  and  which  has  manv  iLarks  of 
having  been  copied  in  marble  from  an  original  in  bronze  4 
really  ancient  work,  or  only  archaic,  it  certainly  expresses  too-ether 
with  all  that  careful  patience  and  hardness  of  workmanship  which 

n,iH^  'y  certain  Apolline  strength-a 

piide  and  dignity  in  the  features,  so  steadily  composed  below  the 
stiff,  archaic  arrangement  of  the  long,  fillet-bound  locks’  It  is  the 
exac  expression  of  that  midway  position.  l“m  an  iivolveii 
a  chaic  stiffness  and  the  free  play  of  individual  talent,  which  is 
attiibuted  to  Canachus  b}''  the  ancients. 

cedar-wOod,  which  inhabited  a  temple  near  the 
I^nfp  Thebes,  on  a  rising  ground  below  which  flowed  the  river 

tusXT’irrTOui\"e^ynm''''tm  'T  •’esembled  that  at  Mile- 

I  s  mat  It  requjied  httle  skill  in  one  who  had  seen  either  of  them 
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to  tell  what  master  had  dcsigueci  the  other.  Still,  though  of  the 
same  dimensions,  while  one  was  of  cedar  the  other  was  of  hrou7.e— 
a  reproduction  one  of  the  other,  we  may  believe,  hut  with  the  mod- 
iiications,  according*  to  the  use  of  good  workmen  even  so  early  as 
Canaclius,  due  to  the  dinerence  of  the  material.  For  the  likeness 
between  the  tAVo  statues,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  the  mechanical 
likeness  of  those  earlier  images  represented  by  the  statuette  of 
Tenea,  which  spoke,  not  of  the  style  of  one  master,  but  only  of  the 
manufacliire  of  one  workshop.  ‘"In  those  tAvo  images  of  Cana- 
chus— the  Milesian  Apollo  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Ismenus— them 
were  resemblances  amid  differences  ;  resemblances,  as  we  may  un¬ 
derstand,  in  what  was  nevertheless  peculiar,  novel,  and  even  inno¬ 
vating  in  the  precise  conception  of  the  god  therein  set  forth  ;  re¬ 
semblances  which  spoke  directly  of  a  single  wtukman,  thoiigh 
working  freely,  of  one  hand  and  one  fancy,  a  likeness  in  that  which 
could  by  no  means  be  truly  copied  by  another  :  it  was  the  login¬ 
ning*  of  what  we  mean  hy  the  style  of  a  master.  Together  with  all 
theliovelty,  the  innovating  and  improving  skill,  which  has  made 
Canaclius  remembered,  an  attractive,  old-world,  deeplj^-felt  mys- 
ticitv  seems  still  to  cling*  about  what  we  read  of  these  early  works^ 
That  piety,  that  religiousness  of  temper,  of  which  the  people  of 
Blcyon  had  given  proof  so  oddly  in  theii*  dealings  with  those  olc£ 
carvers,  Sc^dlis  and  Dipoenus,  still  surviAos  in  the  master  who  was 
chosen  to  embody  his  own  novelty  of  idea  and  executioii  in  so 
sacred  a  place  as  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Miletus.  Something  still 
.conventional,  combined,  in  these  images,  with  the  effect  of  great 
partistic  skill,  with  a  palpable  beauty  and  power,  seems  to  have 
given  them  a  really  imposing  religious  character.  Escaping  from 
the  rigid  uniformities  of  the  stricter  archaic  stvle,  he  is  still  obe¬ 
dient  to  certain  hieratic  inliuences  and  traditions ;  he  is  still  re¬ 
served,  self-controlled,  composed  or  even  mannered  a  little,  as  in 
some  sacred  presence,  with  the  severity  and  strength  of  the  early 
style. 

But  there  are  c*ertain  notices  which  seem  to  show  that  he  had  his 
purely  poetical  motives  also,  as  betitted  his  age  :  motives  which 
prompted  works  of  mere  fancy,  like  his  Muse  with  the  L\^re,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  chromatic  style  of  music  ;  Aristocles,  his  brother,  ami 
Age!  ad  as  of  Argos  executing*  each  another  statue  to  symbolize  the 
two  other  orders  of  music.  The  Riding  Boys,  of  which  Pliny  speaks, 
like  the  inechaalcal  stag  on  the  hand  of  Apollo,  which  he  also  de¬ 
scribes,  v/ere  perhaps  mechanical  toys,  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  nntde 
toys.  In  the  .Beardless  ^Tlsciilapius,  again — the  image  of  the  god 
of  healing,  not  merely  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  bul  as  one  ever 
young-— it  is  the  postry  of  seulpiure  that  we  see. 

This  poetic  feeling,  and  the  piety  of  temper  so  deep]}'  impressed 
upon  his  images  of  Apollo,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  his 
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chryselephantine  Aphrodite,  as  we  see  it  very  distinctly  in  Pausa- 
nias,  entlironed  with  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  a  poppy  in  llie 
other,  and  with  the  sphere,  ov  polos,  about  the  head,  in  its  quaint 
little  temple  or  chapd  at  Sicyon,  with  the  hierokepis.  or  holv 
den,  about  it.  This  is  what  Canachus  has  to  give  us  instead  of^ the 
strange,  symbolical  cone,  with  the  lights  burning  around  it  in  its 
dark  cell— the  form  under  which  Aphrodite  was  worshiDoed  at 
her  famous  shrine  of  Paphos, 


to  keep  it  fair,”  Pausanias  tells  us,  “who  may  go  in  to  no  man 
ami  a  virgin  called  the  water-bearer,  who  holds  her  priesthood  for  a  yeai  a?e 
a  one  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  place.  All  others  may  gaze  upon  the  -Oddess 
and  offer  their  prayers  Iroin  the  doorway.  The  seated  imacfe  is  the  work  of 
Canachus  of  bicyon.  It  is  wrought  in  ivory  and  gold,  bearing  a  sphere  on  the 

a  poppy  and  in  the  other  an  apple.^  They  offer 
to  her  the  thighs  of  all  victims  excepting  swine,  burning  them  noon  ‘sticks  of 
jumper,  together  with  leaves  of  Jadslove,  an  herb  found  nihe  fnclZi^  v  thoiit 
and  nowhere  else  111  the  world.  Its  leaves  are  smaller  than  thSse  of  the  bee^^^ 
the  ilex;  in  form  they  are  like  an  oak-leaf,  and  in  color  resemble 
most  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  one  side  dusky,  the  other  white.” 

That  is  a  place  one  would  certainl}^  have  liked  to  see.  So  real 
it  seems  -—the  seated  image,  the  people  gazing  through  the  door- 
flagrant  odor.  Must  it  not  still  be  in  secret  keeping  some- 
where.  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  ;  maintained  by  some  few 
solitary  worshippers,  surviving  from  age  to  age,  among  the  villa¬ 
gers  of  Achaia.  ^  • 


In  spite  of  many  obscurities,  it  may  be  said  that  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do  not  know  of  Canachus  illustrates  the  amount  and 
sort  of  knowledge  we  possess  about  the  artists  of  the  period  which 
he  best  represents.  A  naivetl — a  freshness,  an  early-aged  simplicity 
and  sincerity  that,  we  irray  believe,  had  we  their  works  before  us 
would  be  for  us  their  chief  festbetic  charm.  Cicero  remarked  that 
in  centrist  with  the  works  of  the  next  generation  of  sculptors,  there 
was  a  stiffness  in  the  statues  of  Canachus  which  made  them  seem 
untrue  to  nature— “  Canachi  signa  rigidiora  esse  quam  ut  imiten- 
tur  veritatem.”  But  Cicero  belongs  to  an  age  surfeited  with  artis¬ 
tic  license,  and  likely  enough  to  undervalue  the  severity  of  the 
early  masters,  the  great  motive  struggling  still  with  the  minute  and 
rigid  hand  ;  as  the  critics  of  the  last  century  ignored  or  under- 
rated  the  ^^^rks  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  sculptors.  In  what  Cicero 
calls  rigidity,’’  combined  with  what  we  seem  to  see  of  his  poetry 
or  conception,  his  freshness,  his  solemnity,  we  may  understand  no 
really  repellent  hardness,  but  only  that  earnest  patience  of  labor, 
the  expression  of  which  is  constant  in  all  the  best  work  of  an  early 
ume  ;  m  the  David  of  Verrocchio,  for  instance,  and  in  the  early 
lemish  painters,  as  it  is  natural  and  becoming  in  youth  itself, 
ihe  very  touch  of  the  struggling  hand  was  upon  the  work  ;  but 
interest,  the  half-repiessed  animation  of  a  great  promise, 
luiDlled,  as  we  now  see,  in  the  magniticent  growth  of  Greek  sculp- 
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ture  in  the  succeeding  age  ;  but  which  meant,  for  those  earlier 
workmen,  the  loins  girt  aiid  the  half-folded  wings  not  yet  quite  at 
home  in  the  air,  with  a  gravity,  a  discretion  and  reserve,  the  charm 
of  which,  if  felt  in  quiet,  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  wealth 

and  fulness  of  final  mastery.  . 

Walter  H.  Pater,  in  Forinightly  Review. 


SHAM  ADMIRATION  IN  LITERATURE. 

In  all  highly  civilized  communities  pretence  is  prominent,  and 
sooner  or  later  invades  the  regions  of  literature.  In  the  beginning, 
this  is  not  altogether  to  be  reprobated  ;  it  is  the  rude  homage  which 
ignorance,  conscious  of  its  disgrace,  offers  to  learning  ,  but  after  a 
while  pretence  becomes  systematized,  gathers  strength  from  num¬ 
bers  and  impunity^,  and  rears  its  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to^  sug¬ 
gest  it  has  some  body  and  substance  belonging  to  it.  In  England, 
literary  pretence  is  more  universal  than  elsewhere  from  our  method 
of  education.  When  young  gentlemen  from  ten  to  sixteen  are  set 
to  study  poetry  (a  subject  for  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  the 
least  taste  or  capability  even  when  he  reads  it  in  his  own  language) 
in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  only  a  natural  consequence  that 
their  views  upon  it  should  be  slightly  artificial,  ihe  youth  who 
objected  to  the  alphabet  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  have 
g#ne  through  so  much  to  have  acquired  so  little,  was  exceptionally 
sagacious  ;  the  more  ordinarv  lad  conceives  that  what  has  cost  him 
so  much  time  and  trouble,  and  entailed  so  many  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  must  needs  have  something  in  it,  though  it  has  never  met  his 
eye!  Hence  arises  our  public  opinion  upon  the  ancient  classics, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  somewhat  different  from  (what  painters  term) 
the  private  view.  If  you  take  the  ordinary  admirer  of  ^schylus, 
for  example— not  the  scholar,  but  the  man  who  has  had  what  he 
believes  to  be  ‘‘a  liberal  education”— and  appeal  to  his  opinion 
upon  some  passage  in  a  British  dramatist,  say  Shakespeare,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  shows  not  only  ignorance  of  the  author  (the  odds 
are  twenty  to  one  about  that),  but  utter  inability  to  grasp  the  point 
in  question  ;  it  is  too  deep  for  him,  and  especially  too  subtle,  it 
you  are  cruel  enough  to  press  him  he  wdl  unconsciousl3^  betra}''  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  felt  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life.  He  honestly 
believes  that  the  “  Seven  against  Thebes”  is  one  of  the  greatest 
works  that  evmr  were  w^ritten,  just  as  a  child  believes  the  same  ot 
the  “  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.”  A  great  wit  onqe  ob¬ 
served,  w’^hen  bored  by^  the  praises  of  a  man  who  spoke  six  lan¬ 
guages,  that  he  had  known  a  man  to  speak  a  dozen,  and  yet  no 
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say  a  word  worth  hearing  in  any  one  of  them.  The  linmor  of  the 
remark,  as  sometimes  happens,  has  caused  its  wisdom  to  be  under¬ 
rated  ;  for  the  fact  is  that,  in  veiy  many  cases,  all  the  intelligence 
of  tv^hicli  a  mind  is  capable  is  expended  upon  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  As  to  getting  anything  out  of  it  in  the  way 
of^  ideas,  and  especially  of  poetical  ones,  that  is  almf)st  never  at¬ 
tained.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  have  a  special  facilitv  for 
languages,  but  in  their  case  (with  a  few  exceptions)  one  may  say 
'v\  itliout  unchai ity  that  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  not  their  object, 
plough  if  they  did  acquire  them  they  would  probably  be  new  ones! 
rhe  majority  of  us,  however,  have  much  difficulty  in  surmount- 
ing  the  obstacle  of  an  alien  tongue  ;  and  when  we  have  done  so 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  overrate  the  advantages  thus  attained. 
Every  one  knows  the  poor  creature  who  quotes  "French  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  with  a  certain  stress  on  the  accent,  designed  to  arouse  a 
doubt  in  his  hearers  as  to  whether  he  was  nof  actually  bom  in 
Paris.  He,  of  course,  is  alow  specimen  of  the  class  in  question,  but 
almost  all  of  us  derive  a  certain  intellectual  gratification  frorn  the 
mastery  of  another  language,  and  as  we  gradually  attain  to  it, 
whenever  we  find  a  meaning  we  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  beauty! 
jSay,  I  am  convinced  that  many  admire  this  or  that  (even)  British 
poet  from  the^  fact  that  here  and  there  his  meaning  has  gleamed 
upon  them  with  all  the  charm  that  accompanies  unexpectedness. 

Since  classical  learning  is  compulsory  with  us,  this  bastard  ad¬ 
miration  is  much  more  often  excited  with  respect  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  Men  may  not  only  go  through  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  university  education,  but  take  high  honors  in  it,  without  the 
least  intellectual  advantage  beyond  the  acquisition  *of  a  few  quota¬ 
tions.  This  is  not,  of  course  (good  heavens  !)  because  the  classics  have 
nothing  to  teach  us  in  the  way  of  poetical  ideas,  but  simply  because 
to  the  ordinary  mind  the  acquisition  of  a  poetical  idea  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  when  conveyed  in  a  foreign  language  is  impossible.  If  the 
same  student  had  given  the  same  time — a  monstrous  thought,  of 
course,  but  not  impracticable — to  the  cultivation  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  old  dramatists,  or  even  to  the  more  modem  English  poets  and 
thinkers,  he  would  certainly  have  got  more  out  of  them,  thouo'h  he 
would  have  missed  the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the  Greek  aorist 
and  the  exquisite  subtleties  of  the  particle  de.  Having  acquired 
these  last,  however,  and  not  for  nothing,  it  is  not  surprisiufj^  that 
he  should  esteem  theni  very  highly,  and,  being  unable  to  popular- 

ize  them  at  dinner  parties  and  the  like,  he  falls  back  upon  praise  of 
the  classics  generally. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which,  more  particularly  in  this 
country,  have  led  to  a  well-nigh  universal  habit  of  literary  lying — 
ot  a  pretence  of  admiration  for  certain  works  of  which  in  reality  wo 
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know  very  litlle,  and  for  which,  if  we  knew  more,  we  should  per¬ 
haps  care  less.  j  \  *  a 

There  are  certain  books  which  are  standard,  and  as  it  were  planted 

In  the  British  soil,  before  which  the  great  majority  of  us  bow^  the 
knee  and  doff  the  cap  with  a  reverence  that,  in  its  ignorance,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  fetish  worship,  and,  in  its  affectation,  of  the  passion 
for  hWh  art.  The  works  without  w^hich,  we  are  told  at  book  auc¬ 
tions  no  o-entleman’s  library  can  be  considered  complete,  are 
especially  the  objects  of  this  adoration.  The  “  Rambler,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  one  of  "them.  I  was  once  shut  up  for  a  week  of  snow¬ 
storms  in  a  mountain  in  wdth  the  “  Rambler”  and  one  otker  publi¬ 
cation.  The  latter  vras  a  Shepherd’s  Guide,”  with  illustrations 
of  the  way  in  which  sheep  are  marked  by  their  various  owners  tor 
the  purpose  of  identification  :  “  Cropped  near  ear  upper  key  bitted 
far  a  pop  on  the  head  and  another  at  the  tail  head,  ritted,  and  with 
two  red  strokes  down  both’ shoulders,”  etc.  It  was  monotonous, 
but  I  confess  that  there  were  times  when  I  felt  it  some  comtort  in 
having  that  picture  book  to  fall  back  upon,  to  alternate  wuth  the 

Rambler.”  .  ,  .  a  ^ 

The  essay,  like  port  wine  I  have  noticed,  requires  age  for  its  due 

appreciation.  Leigh  Hunt^s  ‘indicator”  comprises  some  admirable 
essays,  but  the  general  public  have  not  a  word  to  say^tor  them  ;  it 

may  be  urged  that  that  is  because  they  had  not  read  the  indicator. 

But  why  then  do  they  praise  the  ‘‘Rambler  and  Montaigne  . 
That  comforting  word,  “Mesopotamia,”  which  has  been  so  often 
alluded  to  in  religious  matters,  has  many  a  parallel  in  protane  liter¬ 
A  good  deal  of  this  muck  worship  is  of  course  due  to  abject 
cowardice.  A  man  who  says  he  doesn’t  like  the  ‘  Rambler, 
runs  with  some  folks,  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  fool  ;  but  he  is 
sure ’to  be  thougiit  that,  for  something  or  another,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and,  at  all  events,  why  should  he  not  content  himsel  , 
when  the  “  Rambler”  is  belauded,  with  holding  his  tongue  and 
smilino' acquiescence  ?  It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  a  tew 
persons  who  really  have  read  the  ”  Rambler,”  a  work,  of  eouree,  I 
am  merely  using  as  a  type  of  its  class.  In  their  young  days  it  was 
used  as  a  school-book,  and  thought  necessary  as  a  part  of  polite  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  and  £S  they  have  read  little  or  nothing  since,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  stick  to  their  colors.  Indeed  the 
French  satirist’s  boast  that  he  could  predicate  the  vievrs  ot  any 
man  with  regard  to  both  worlds,  if  he  were  only  supplied  with  the 
simple  data  of  liis  age  and  his  income,  is  quite  true  in  the  general 
with  regard  to  literary  taste.  Given  the  age  of  the  ordinary  incii- 
vidual-^that  is  to  say  of  the  gentleman  “  fond  of  books,  but  who 
has  really  no  time  for  reading” — and  it  is  easy  enough  to  guess  his 
literary  idols.  They  are  the  gods  of  his  youth,  and,  whether  ha 
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has  been  “  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn”  or  not,  he  knows  no  other. 
These  persons,  however,  rarely  give  their  opinion  about  literary 
matters,  except  on  compulsion  ;  they  are  harmless  and  truthful. 
The  tendency  of  society  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
to  praise  the  “  Rambler”  which  they  have  not  read,  but  to  express 
a  noble  scorn  for  those  who  have  read  it  and  don’t  like  it. 

I  remember,  as  a  young  man,  being  greatly  struck  by  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  exhibited  by  Miss  Bronte  in  a  certain  con¬ 
fession  she  made  in  respect  to  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  It  was  at  a 
period  when  everybody  professed  to  adore  them,  and  espec  ially  the 
great  guns  of  literature.  Walter  Scott  thought  more  highly  of  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  ”  Mansfield  Park  ”  even  than  of  that  of  his 
favorite,  Miss  Edgeworth.  Macaulay  speaks  of  her  as  though  slic 
were  the  eclipse  of  novelists — ”  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere” — 
though  his  opinion,  it  is  true,  lost  something  of  its  force  from  the 
contempt  he  expressed  for  “the  rest,”  among  whom  were  some 
much  better  ones.  Dr.  Whewell,  a  very  different  type  of  mind, 
had  “Mansfield  Paik, ”  I  believe,  read  to  him  on  his  death-bed. 
And,  indeed,  up  to  the  present  date,  some  highly  cultured  persons 
of  my  acquaintance  take  the  same  view.  They  may  be  very  possi¬ 
bly  light,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  people  who  have  never 
read  Miss  Austen’s  novels — and  very  few  have — should  ape  the 
fashion.  Now  the  authoress  of  “  Jane  Eyre”  did  not  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  other  Jane.  “  I 
know  it’s  very  wrong,”  she  modestly  said,  “  but  the  fact  is  I  can’t 
read  them.  They  have  not  got  story  enough  in  them  to  engage  my 
attention.  I  don’t  want  my  blood  curdled,  but  I  like  it  stirred. 
She  strikes  me  as  milk-and-watery,  and,  to  say  truth,  as  dull.” 

This  opinion  she  has,  in  effect,  repeated  in  her  published  writ¬ 
ings,  but  I  had  only  heard  her  verbal  expression  of  it ;  and  I  ad¬ 
mired  her  courage.  If  she  had  been  a  man,  struggling,  as  she  then 
was,  for  a  position  in  literature,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  say 
half  as  much.  For,  what  is  very  curious,  the  advocates  of  the 
classic  authors — those  I  mean  whom  antiquity  has  more  or  less  hal¬ 
lowed — instead  of  pitying  those  unhappy  wdghts  who  confess  their 
want  of  appreciation  of  them,  fly  at  them  with  bludgeons,  and 
dance  upon  their  prostrate  bodies  with  clogs. 

“  For  who  would  rush  on  a  benighted  man. 

And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  Mina 

Inquires  the  poet.  I  answer,  “lots  of  people,”  and  especially 
those  who  worship  the  pagan  divinities  of  literature.  The  same 
thing  happens — but  ilieir  fury  is  more  excusable,  because  they  have 
less  natural  intelligence — with  the  lovers  of  music.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  sorry  for  the  poor  folks  who  have  “  no  ear,”  and  whom  “  a  lit¬ 
tle  music  in  the  evening”  bores  to  extremity,  tliey  overwhelm  them 
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with  reproaches  for  what  is  in  fact  a  natural  infirmity.  “  You 
Goth!  you  Vandal!”  they  exclaim,  “how  contemptible  is  the 
creature  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul!”  AV  hich  is  reality  very 
rude.  Even  persons  who  are  not  musical  have  their  feelings. 
“Hath  not  a  Jew' tars  that  is  to  say,  though  they  have  “  no 
ear,”  they  understand  wJiat  is  abusive  language  and  resent  it. 

I  am  not  saying  one  word  against  established  reputations  in  liter¬ 
ature.  The  v"ery  fact  of  their  being  established  (even  the  “  Ram¬ 
bler,”  for  example,  has  its  merits)  is  in  their  favor  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  works  I  shall  refer  to  are  masterpieces.  My  objection 
is  to  the  sham  admiration  of  them,  which  does  their  authors  no 
good  (for  their  circulation  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  them),  and 
is  injurious  not  only  to  modern  writers  (who  are  generally  made 
the  subject  of  base  comparison),  but  especially  to  the  utterers  of 
this  false  coin  themselves.  One  cannot  tell  falsehoods,  even  about 
one’s  views  in  literature,  without  injury  to  one’s  morals,  yet  to 
“  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil  ”  is  eas}^,  as  it  would  seem, 
compared  with  telling  the  truth  and  defying  the  critics. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  intrepidity  of  Miss  Bronte  in  this  matter  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  w'omen  who  have  the  most  courage  in 
the  expression  of  their  literary  opinions.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  this  is  due  to  the  audacity  of  ignorance,  and  a  well-known  line 
may  be  quoted  (for  some  people,  as  I  have  said,  are  rude)  in  which 
certain  angels  (who  are  not  women)  are  represented  as  being  afraid 
to  tread  in  certain  places.  But  I  am  speaking  of  women  vrho  are 
great  readers.  Miss  Martineau  once  confessed  to  me  that  she  could 
see  no  beauties  in  “Tom  Jones.”  “  Of  course,”  she  said,  “the 
coarseness  disgusts  me,  but,  apart  from  that,  I  see  no  sort  of  merit 
in  it,”  “  AYhat  ?”  I  replied,  “  no  humor,  no  knowledge  of  human 
life  ?”  “  Iso  ;  to  me  it  is  a  wearisome  book.” 

I  disagreed  with  her  very  much  upon  that  point,  and  do  so  still  ; 
yet,  apart  from  the  coarseness  (which  docs  not  disgust  everybody, 
let  me  tell  you),  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  reading  in  “  Tom 
Jones.”  At  all  events  that  expression  of  opinion  from  such  lips 
strikes  me  as  noteworthy. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  there  are  many  English  authors  of  old 
date,  some  of  whose  beauties  are  unintelligible  except  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  wuth  the  classics;  and  “Tom  Jones”  is  one  of 
them.  Many  of  the  introductions  to  the  chapters,  not  to  mention 
a  certain  travesty  of  an  Homeric  battle,  must  needs  be  as  weari¬ 
some  to  those  who  are  not  scholars,  as  the  spectacle  of  a  burlesque 
is  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  original  play.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  our  old  poets,  especially  Alilton.  I  very  much  doubt, 
in  spite  of  the  universal  chorus  to  the  contrary,  Tvhether  “  Lycidas  ’ 
is  much  admired  by  readers  who  are  only  acquainted  with  English 
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literature  ;  I  am  quite  sure  it  never  touched  tlieir  hearts,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “In  Memoriam’’  does. 

I  once  beheld  a  young  lady  of  great  literar}'  taste,  and  of  exqui¬ 
site  sensibility,  torn  to  pieces  (figuratively)  and  trampled  upon  by  a 
great  scholar  for  venturing  to  make  a  cc.'mparison  between  those 
two  poems.  Its  invocation  to  the  Muses,  and  the  general  classical 
air  which  pervades  it,  had  destroyed  for  her  the  pathos  of  “  Ly- 
cidas,”  whereas  to  her  antagonist  those  very  imperfections  ap¬ 
peared  to  enhance  its  beauty.  I  did  not  interfere,  because  the 
wretch  was  her  husband,  and  it  would  have  been  worse  for  her  if  I 
had,  but  my  sympathies  were  entirely  with  her.  Her  sad  fate — for 
the  massacre  took  place  in  public — would,  I  w^as  well  aware,  have 
the  effect  of  making  people  lie  worse  than  ever  about  Milton.  On 
that  same  evening,  while  some  folks  were  talking  about  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris’s  “  Earthly  Paradise,”  I  heard  a  scornful  voice  exclaim  “  Oh  ! 
give  ME  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  ”  and  with  that  gentleman  I  did  have  it 
out.  I  promptly  subjected  him  to  cross-examination,  and  drove 
him  to  that  extremity  that  he  was  compelled  to  admit  he  had  never 
read  a  word  of  Milton  for  forty  years,  and  even  then  only  in  ex¬ 
tracts  from  “  Enfield’s  Speaker.” 

AYith  Shakespeare — though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lying  about 
1dm — the  case  is  different,  and  especially  with  elderly  people  ;  for 
“in  their  day,”  as  they  pathetically  term  it,  Shakespeare  was 
played  everywhere,  and  every  one  went  to  the  play.  They  do  not 
read  him,  but  they  recollect  him  ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  beauties — that  is,  with  the  better  known  of  them — and  can  quote 
him  with  manifest  apprecialion.  They  are,  intellectually,"  in  a 
position  much  superior  to  that  of  a  fashionable  lady  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  informed  me  that  her  .daughters  w^ere  going  to  the 
theatre  that  night  to. see  Shakespeare’s  “  Turning  of  the  Screw.” 

The  writer  W'ho  has  done  most,  without  I  suppose  intending  it, 
to  promote  hypocrisy  in  literature  is  Macaulay.  His  “  every 
school-boy  knows”  has  frightened  thousands  into  pretending  to 
know  authors  with  w^hom  they  have  not  even  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  is  amazing  that  a  man  wiio  had  read  so  much  should 
have  written  so  contemptuous!}"  of  those  wim  had  read  but  little  ; 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  consciousness  of  superiority 
would  have  forbidden  such  insolence,  or  that  his  reading  w'ould 
have  been  extensive  enough  to  teach  him  at  least  how  little  he  had 
read  of -what  there  was  to  read  ;  since  he  read  seme  things — w'orks 
of  imagination  and  humor,  for  example — to  such  very  little  pur¬ 
pose,  he  might  really  have  bragged  a  little  less.  One  feels  quite 
grateful  to  Macaulay,  however,  for  avowing  his  belief  that  he  w\as 
the  only  man  who  had  read  through  the  “  Faery  Queen  since 
that  exonerates  everybody — I  do  not  say  from  reading  it,  because 
the  supposition  is  preposterous — but  from  the  necessity  of  pretend- 
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ing  to  have  read  it.  The  pleasure  derived  from  that  poem  to  most 
minds  is,  I,  am  convinced,  analogous  to  that  already  spoken  of  as 
being  imparted  by  a  foreign  autbor  •  namely,  the  satisfaction  at 
finding  it— in  places— intelligible.  For  the  few  who  possess  the 
poetic  faculty  it  has  great  beauties,  but  1  observe,  from  the  extracts 
that  appear  in  poetic  selections  and  the  like,  that  the  most  tedious 
and  even  the  most  monstrous  passages  are  often  the  most  admired 
The  case  of  Spenser  in  this  respect — which  does  not  stand  alone  in 
ancient  English  literature — has  a  curious  parallel  in  ai  r,  where  peo 
pie  are  positively  found  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  a  distorted  limb  or 
a  ludicrous  inversion  of  perspective,  simply  because  it  is  the  M  ork 
of  an  old  master,  who  knew  no  better,  or  followed  the  fashion  of 
his  time. 

Leigh  Hunt  read  the  “Faery  Queen,”  by  the  by,  as  almost 
everything  else  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
even  Macaulay  alludes  with  rare  commendation  to  his  “  catholic 
taste.”  Of  all  authors  indeed,  and  probably  of  all  readers,  Leigh 
Hunt  had  the  keenest  eye  for  merit  and  the  w^armest  appreciation 
of  it  wherever  found.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  yet  was 
never  blind  to  the  genius  of  an  adversary  ;  blameless  himself  in 
morals,  he  could  admire  the  wit  of  Wycherley  ;  and  a  freethinker 
in  religion,  he  could  see  both  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the  divines. 
Moreover,  it  is  immensely  to  his  credit  that  this  universal  knowl¬ 
edge,  instead  of  puffing  him  up,  only  moved  him  to  impart  it,  and 
that  next  to  the  pleasure  he  took  in  books  was  that  he  derived 
from  teaching  others  to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Witness  his  “  Wit 
and  Humor”  and  his  “  Imagination  and  Fancy,”  to  m}^  mind  the 
greatest  treasures  in  the  way  of  handbooks  that  have  ever  been 
offered  to  students  of  English  literature,  and  the  completest  anti¬ 
dotes  to  pretence  in  it.  How  many  a  time,  as  a  boy,  have  I  pon . 
dered  over  this  or  that  passage  in  the  originals,  from  Shakespeare  to 
Suckling,  and  then  compared  it  with  the  italicized  lines  in  his  tw^o 
volumes,  to  see  whether  I  had  hit  upon  the  beauties  ;  and  how 
often,  alas  !  I  hit  upon  the  blots  ! 

It  is  curious  that  Leigh  Hunt,  wffiose  style  has  been  so  severely 
handled  (and  it  must  be  owned,  not  without  some  juslice)  for  its 
affectations,  should  have  been  so  genuine  (although  always  gen¬ 
erous)  in  his  criticisms.  It  was  nothing  to  him  whether  an  author 
was  old  or  new  ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  any  literary  comparison 
between  two  writers  when  he  thought  it  appropriate  (and  he  was 
generally  right),  notwithstanding  all  the  age  and  authority  that 
might  be  at  the  back  of  one  of  them.  Thackeray,  by  the  way,  a 
very  different  writer  and  thinker,  had  this  same  outspoken  honesty 
in  the  expression  of  his  literary  taste.  In  speaking  of  the  hero  of 
Cooper’s  five  good  novels — Leather-Stocking,  Hawkeye,  etc. — he 
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TPiiiarks,  with  quite  a  noble  simpiicil}^  I  think  he  is  better  than 
any  of  Scott’s  lot.” 

it  is  a  ''  far  cry”  from  the  Faery  Queen”  to  Childe  Ilarcld,” 
which,  reckoning  by  years,  is  still  a  modern  pocrn  ;  yet  ]  wonder 
how  many  persons  under  thirty — even  of  those  who  team  it  ”  mag¬ 
nificent”— have  ever  lead  Childe  Harold.”  At  one  lime  it  was 
only  people  under  thirty  who  had  read  it ;  for  poetry  to  the  crdi- 
nary  reader  is  the  poetry  that  was  popular  in  his  youth—”  no  other 
is  genuine.  ” 

“  A  dreary,  weary  poem  called  the  Esccurston^ 

Written  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion,  " 

is  a  couplet  the  frankness  of  which  has  always  recommended  itself  to 
me  (though  i  like  the  ”  Excursion”) ;  but,  except  fur  the  rhyme,  it 
Iras  a  fatal  facility  of  application  to  other  long  poems,  fieaven 
forbid  that  1  should  ”  with  shadowed  hint  confuse”  the  faith  in  a 

British  classic  ;  but,  ye  gods,  how  men  have  gaped  (in  private)  over 
”  Childe  Harold !”  v  i  ; 

”  Gil  Bias,”  though  not  a  native  classic,  is  included  in  the  articles 
I  of  the  British  literary  faith  ;  not  as  a  matter  of  pious  opinion,  but 
dejide;  a  necessity  of  intellectual  salvation.  I  remember  an  inter¬ 
view  1  once  had  with  a  boy  of  letters  concerning  this  immortal 
work  ;  he  is  a  well-known  writer  now,  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
he  was  only  budding  and  sprouting  in  the  magazines — a  lad  of 
promise,  no  doubt,  but  given,  if  not  to  kick  against  authority,  to 
question  it,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  question  me  about  it,  in  an 
embarrassing  rnanner.  The  natural  affability  of  my  disposition 
Ipad  caused  him,  I  suppose,  to  treat  me  as  his  Father  Confessor  in 
literature  ;  and  one  of  the  sins  of  omission  he  confided  to  me  was 
in  connection  with  the  divine  Le  Sage. 

“  I  say — about  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  you  know — Bias  [a  great  critic  of  that 
day']  was  saying  last  night  thaf  if  he  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life 
with  only  two  books  to  read  he  would  choose  the  Bible  and  '  Gil 
Bias.’  ” 

”  It  is  verj^  gratifyingto  me,”  said  I,  wishing  to  evade  my  young 
friend,  and  also  because  I  had  no  love  for  Bias,  ”  that  he  should 
have  selected  the  Bible  ;  and  all  the  more  so,  since  I  should  never 
have  expected  it  of  him.” 

“  Yes,  papa”  (that  was  what  the  young  doer  was  wont  to  call  me, 
though  he  was  no  son  of  mine— far  from^it)  ;  ”  but  about  ‘  Gil 
Bias  ’  ?  Is  it  ready  the  next  best  book  ?  And  after  he  had  read  it 

say  ten  times — would  he  not  have  been  rather  sorry  that  he  had 
not  chosen — well,  Shakespeare,  for  instance  ?” 

I  The  picture  of  Bias  with  a  long  white  beard,  the  growth  of 
I  twenty  years,  reading  that  tattered  copy  of  ”  Gil  Bias”  in  his  cell, 
almost  affected  me  to  tears  ;  but  I  made  shift  to  answer  gravely, 
”  Bias  is  a  professional  critic;  and  persons  of  that  class  are' apt 
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to  be  a  little  dogmatic  aod  given  to  exaggeration.  But  ‘  Gil  Bl-is  ’ 
3S  a  ffreat  work.  As  a  picture  of  the  seamy  side  of  human  lite-of 
bfshop^— Its  weaknesses  at  least— it  is  unrivalled.  The  arch- 

^  know  that  archbishop — wellT  intermpted  my  youns 

ufn  w;  1  {bink.  if  it  hadn’t  l>een  for  ;hat\rch^ 

^  iiP’  should  never  perhaps  have  heard  of  ‘  Gil  Bias  ’ 

it  tchut  !”  said  I  ;  “  you  talk  like  a  child. 

one’flife*?  'poor  Mn  KaS’  for  all 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  dear  boy,”  I  said.  “  Bias  has 

O''®*’  you  in  literary  matters,  that  he  knows 
about ;  and  if  he  was  quite  sure — ” 

.  *  he  was  not  quite  sure:  he  was  rather  doubtful  he 

said,  about  one  of  the  books.”  v^unnuj,  no 

‘‘  Not  tbe  Bible,  I  do  hope?”  said  I  fervently. 

nf  ‘  ru  1,^®  'but  that,  instead 

ot  OnlBlas,  he  ought  to  have  selected  ‘Don  Quixote.’  Now  reallv 

that  seems  to  me  worse  thau  ‘  Gil  Bias.’ ”  ^ 

?*o.®!'ent,”  I  rejolued  ;  ”  you  are  too  young  to 

appreciate  the  full  sigmhcation  of  ‘  Don  Quixote.  ’  ”  ^  ” 

The  scoundrel  murmured,  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  people  read 
It  when  hey  are  old  ?”  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear  hL.^  ”  We 

Paffa's  pb”'s”ctoni"”‘  ‘‘ 

If  11  Sri  .ofK 

Hush  !”  I  exclaimed  authoritatively  :  ‘‘  let  us  have  no  flin. 
pmcy,  I  beg  ”  And  so,  with  a  dead  lift  as  it  were,  I  got  rid  h 
timp«  the  room  muttering,  “  But  to  read  it  throufh— three 

Ani^pt  ”  ‘bat  such  a  prolonged  course  of  study,  even  of  “  Don 

iq^uixote,  ^  would  have  been  wearisome. 

cn  ?  ^“Otuer  article  of  our  literary  faith,  that  is  certainly 

noem  o^Arr  ‘ban  believed  in.  In  a  certain 

poem  of  Hr.  Browning  s  (i  call  it  the  Burial  of  the  Book,  since  the 

Batin  name  he  has  given  it  is  unpronounceable,  even  if  it  were 

?pm«ri-!.w°p  *?®°b.®®‘  P)>  charmingly  humorous,  and  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  impersonating  an  inanimate  object  in  verse  as 
Dickens  does  in  prose,  there  occur  these  lines  : 

“  Then  I  went  indoors,  brought  ont  a  loaf 
Half  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 

Lay  on  the  grass,  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Kabelais.” 

Yet  I  have  known  some  wonder  to  be  expressed  (confidentially)  as 
to  where  he  round  the  “  jolly  chapter,”  and  the  looking  for  the 
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beauties  of  Rabelais  to  be  likened  to  searching  in  a  huge  bed  of 

manure  for  a  few  heads  of  asparagus.  ,  i  • 

I  liavo  no  QiKirrel  with  BiRS  jiiid  Company  (^thougli  tlioj  stick  at 
nolhino’  and  will  presently  sav  that  I  don  t  care  for  these  books 
myselft  but  1  venture  to  think  that  they  are  wrong  m  making 
dogmas  of  what  are,  after  all,  but  matters  of  liteiary  taste  ,  it  is 
llitdr  vehemence  and  exaggeration  which  drive  the  weak  to  take 

refuge  in  falsehood.  ,  .  j  r  i 

A  good  woman  in  the  country  once  complained  of  her  stepson, 

"‘He  will  not  love  his  learning,  though  I  beats  him  with  a  jack- 
chain  and  from  the  application  of  similar  aids  to  instruction  the 
same  result  takes  place  in  London.  Only  here  we  dissemble  and 
pretend  to  love  it.  It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  this  that  works 
not  only  of  acknowledged  but  genuine  excellence,  such  as  those  1 
have  been  careful  to  select,  are,  (hough  so  universally  praised,  so 
little  read.  The  poor  student  attempts  them,  but  failing— from 
many  causes  no  doubt,  but  also  sometimes  from  the  fact  of  their 
not  being  there — to  find  those  unrivalled  beauties  which  he  has 
been  led  to  expect  in  every  sentence,  he  stops  short,  wdiei*e  he 
would  otherwise  have  gone  on.  He  says  to  himself,  “  I  have  been 
deceived,”  or  I  must  be  a  born  fool  whereas  he  is  wrong  m 
both  suppositions,  I  am  convinced  that  the  w’ant  of  popularly  of 
Walter  Scott  among  the  rising  generation  is  partly  due  to  this  ex¬ 
travagant  laudation  ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  ariother  great 
author,  more  recently  deceased,  wdll  not  in  a  few  years  be  adclea  to 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  more  praised  than  read  from  the  same 

The  habit  of  mere  adhesion  to  received  opinion  in  any  matter  is 
most  mischievous,  for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  independence  of 
thought;  and  in  literature  it  tends  to  make  the  public  taste  me- 
chamcai.  It  is  Very  seldom  that  what  is  called  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity  (absurdly  enough,  for  are  not  we  posterity  ?)  is  ever  reversed  ; 
but  it  has  chanced  to  happen  in  a  cei tain  case  quite  lately.  Inc 
production  of  T/ie  Iron  Chest  upon  the  stage  has  once  more  brought 
into  fashion  “  Caleb  Williams.  ”  Now  that  is  a  work,  though  by  no 
means  belonging  to  the  same  rank  as  those  to  which  I 
ferred,  which  has  a  fine  old  crusted  reputation.  Time  has  hallow^ - 
ed  it.  The  great  world  of  readers  (wdio  have  never  read  it)  used  to 
echo  the  remark  of  Bias  and  Company,  that  this  and  that  modem 
work  of  fiction  reminded  them — though  at  an  immense  distance, 
of  course— of  Godwin’s  masterpiece.  1  remember  Le  Fanu  s  L  ncle 
Silas,”  for  example  (from  some  similarity,  more  fanciful  perhaps 
than  real,  in  the  isolation  of  its  hero),  being  thus  compared  with 
it.  Now  “  Caleb  Williams”  is  founded  on  a  very  fine  conception- 
one  that  could  only  have  occurred,  perhaps,  to  a  man  of  genius  ;  the 
first  part  of  it  is  well  worked  out,  but  towrard  the  middle  it  grows 
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P0|»l.r  »  i„  ,..;  i”™  “‘'bo  to?  S 

c.ngo,".  „„,  Fnsbion  ibtlaoed  ,1,™  toii'il  l“" 

hic!i  Ims  7ery  properly  changed  their  opinion.  ‘emselves  , 

author! I  vunff^i'r  mere  reverence  for 

r  IS.  “/s.ll'f 

Tlvn'^jw^  ’  I  *^4-111  I’terature  tlian  myself  admire  them  still^ 

1  know,  i  \mU  only  remark  that  / don't  admire  them  7  dnu^'*- 

inviSs'and  m  f  '’^^^use  that' would  te 

-  iclious  and  might  do  wrong  to  works  of  even  ereate-  n-eten 
sions  ;  but  to  my  mind  they  afe  dull.  greate.  p.etea. 

GrS“  Ele/v ’’ PPl  ITao  ® V°  admire 

.  iJ.  ,  rtiegy,  and  Macaulay  to  avow  that  hp lUtio  + 

m  Dickens  and  Wordsworth,  why  shoVd  not  hnmhii,  f  v  PP'"“ 

Srss  ,  5ris  i  >f“5SS~ 

« .“.S'™.  SluTSlff  S”'  ?  =-»'S;fbX.'S 

ri,b,.  bh.  .hS'SSrSld  r'an'boSo™  ”S'S.‘"  s 

very  extensive  domains  in  literature  are,  as  it  were  inclose'd  Tnid 

Sion  elSon  of  t£ 

opinion.  They  are  splendid,  they  are  faultless  "  cries  the  o-pm 
eral  yoice,  but  the  general  eye  has  not  beheld  them  f*^nthintr  f 
course  could  be  more  futile  than  that!  wX  every  new^TeS  alof 
our  old  authors  who  have  won  their  fame  should  be  arrafcrned  anew 
at  the  bar  of  public  criticism  ;  but,  on  the  other  Lud  Yhere  iPno 
eason  why  the  mouths  of  us  poor  moderns  should  be  rnuzzJed  and 
still  less  hat  we  “  should  praise  with  alien  lips.”  and 

somuch ’Po  riP°“’®  illustrations  of  it  made  me  lauo-h 

so  much,  said  a  young  lady  to  me  the  other  day  “I  confess” 

B^ut  am  I  right  ?”  she  inquired. 

1  ou  are  cei taiuly  right,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  I  not  ^o 

where^  you  don’t  feelit  ;  as  to  liking  ‘  Jolm 
>iltin,  that  13  a  matter  of  taste.  It  has,  of  course,  simplicity  to 
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recommend  it ;  but  in  my  own  case,  though  I’m  fond  of  fun  it 
has  never  evoked  a  smile.  It  has  ahva3^s  seemed  to  me  like  one  of 
Jli-.  Joe  Miller  s  stories  put  into  tedious  verse.” 

I  really  almost  thought  (and  hoped)  that  that  young  ladv  would 
have  kissed  me.  ^  o  j 

“  P.apa  always  says  it  is  a  free  country,’^  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  but  I 
never  felt  it  to  be  the  case  before  this  moment.” 

For  years  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  creature  had  locked  this 
avvtul  secret  in  her  innocent  breast— that  she  didn’t  .see  much  fun  in 
Jolin  (jrilpin.  ^  lou  have  giveu  me  courage,”  she  said  “to 


have  pretended  to  laugh,  you  know,"’ she  added  hastily’aud  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  hundreds  of  times.”  ‘ 


“I  don’t  doubt  it’”  I  replied;  “this  is  not  such  a  free  country 
as  your  father  supposes.  ”  ^ 


“  But  am  I  right  ?” 


‘  I  say  nothing  aliout  ‘  right,’  ”  I  answered,  “  except  that  every¬ 
body  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  For  my  part,  however, ‘  I 

shmter  ”  because  it  is 

Whether  I  was  WTong  or  right  in  the  matter  is  of  no  consequence 
even  to  myself  ;  the  atfection  and  gratitude  of  that  young  creature 
would  more  than  repay  me  for  a  much  greater  mistake,  if  mistake 
It  is.  ^  bhe  protests  that  I  have  emancipated  her  from  slavery  8he 
has  since  talked  to  me  about  all  sorts  of  authors,  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  to  Washington  Irving,  in  a  way  that  would  make  some  peo¬ 
ple  s  blood  run  cold  ;  but  it  has  no  such  effect  upon  me— quite 
he  reverse.  Of  Irving  she  naively  remarks  that  his  strokes  of 
humor  seem  to  her  to  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  rarity  of 
their  occurrence  ;  the  flashes  of  fun  are  spread  over  pages  of  dul- 
ness,  which  enhance  them,  just  as  a  dark  night  is  propitious  to 
n reworks,  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  a  court 
of^  law  to  a  joke.  She  is  often  in  error,  no  doubt,  but  how 
bright  and  wholesome  such  talk  is  as  compared  with  the  platitudes 

and  commonplaces  which  one  hears  on  all  sides  in  connection  with 
literature  ! 

rule,  I  suppose,  even  people  in  society  (‘'  the  drawing-rooms 
and  the  clubs  )  fire  not  absolutely  base,  and  yet  one  would  really 
think  so,  to  ]udge  by  the  fear  that  is  entertained  by  them  of  beino- 

^  Heaven,”  says  the  prince  of  letter-writers, 

t  hat  1  think  the  Parrots  of  Society  are  more  intolerable  and  mis- 
chie\ous  than  its  birds  of  prey.  If  ever  I  destrov  mvself,  it  will  be 
m  the  bitterness  of  having  those  infernal  and  damnable  ‘  good  old 
times  extolled.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say  the  same— when 
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one  bears  their  praises  come  from  certain  mouths — of  the  good  old 
books.  It  is  not  every  one,  of  course,  who  has  an  opinion  of  his 
own  upon  any  subject,  far  less  on  that  of  literature,  but  every  one 
can  abstain  from  expressing  an  opinion  that  is  not  his  own.  If 
one  has  no  voice,  what  possible  compensation  can  there  be  in  be¬ 
coming  an  echo  ?  Xo  one,  I  conclude,  would  wish  to  see  literature 
discoursed  about  in  the  same  pinchbeck  and  affected  style  as  are 
painting  and  music  ;  *  yet  that  is  what  will  happen  if  this  prolific 
weed  of  sham  admiration  is  permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth. 

James  Pay>'  in  Xineteenih  Century. 
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most  English  middle-class  houses  there  exists,  or  till  lately  ex¬ 
isted,  a  certain  mysterious  and  reverend  apartment  known  as  the 
drawing-room.  In  homes  of  the  most  Philistine  t3^pe  this  solemn 
shrine  of  the  household  gods  w'as  always  regarded  as  far  too  sacred 
for  common  and  every-day  usage.  I’he  family  lived^  as  a  rule,  in 
the  parlor,”  or  the  breakfast -room,  arid  onlv  approached  the 
higher  sanctum  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Visitors  were  duly  ushered 
into  it  for  formal  calls,  and  other  important  diplomatic  ceremonies 
took  place  within  its  mystical  precincts.  Some  enlightened  deni- 
0  ^  a  e  n  ^vent  so  far  as  to  retire  into  its  awful  shades 

after  dinner,  and  there  decorously  to  play  their  accustomed  rubber. 
But  none  of  them  ever  dreamed  of  really  living  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  They  would  almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  living  in  Can¬ 
terbury  Cathedral,  or  in  the  state  apartments  of  Windsor  Castle. 
The  drawing-room  was  set  apart  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  solem¬ 
nity,  and  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  desecrate  its  sanctity  with 
the  trivialities  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  the  Capitol  and  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  of  that  ceremonial  government  which,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
assures  us,  formed  the  earliest  and  the  most  long-lived  form  of 
human  administration. 

The  appearance  and  appurtenances  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
drawing-room  were  strictly  in  keeping  with  these  its  solemn  func¬ 
tions.  It  had  a  desolate  and  comfortless  air,  as  though  it  were  not 
habitually  inhabited.  The  chairs  were  straight-backed  and  frag^- 
ile,  so  that  to  lean  against  them  was  perilous  to  life  and  limb. 
The  sofas  were  constructed  so  as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  corners 


^  Ttie  slang  of  art-talk  has  readied  the  *"Toaiig  inen”  in  the  f 'srmtttre  ware- 
lionses.  A  Iriend  cf  mine  was  recommended  a  sideboard.  othsjc  dav  not 
being  a  Chippendale,  bn:  *•  having  a  Chippendale  feeling  in  it..” 
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with  a  miDimnm  of  repose.  A  large  and  rickel y  rosewood  table, 
with  many  curves  and  wriggles,  occupied  and*^  blocked  up  the 
centre  of  the  room.  A  heavy-looking  ormolu  gas  chandelier  hung 
above  it,  with  curves  and  wriggles  to  match.  The  paper  was 
vrhite  and  gold,  with  a  sparse  and  stingy-looking  pattern,  which 
contributed  its  share  to  the  prevailing  coldness  of  the  general 
effect.  A  family  portrait  and  a  couple  of  water-colors  represented 
pictorial  art  ;  a  few  never-opened  volumes  of  Topper  and  Long- 
felloAV,  interspersed  with  the  “  Illustratt-d  Birthday  Gift,”  did  duty 
for  literature  upon  the  meaningless  centre-table.  Two  tlowcr- 
bespangled  porcelain  vases,  the  ceramic  treasures  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  flanked  the  mantelpiece.  Worse  than  all,  a  covering  of 
chintz  above  the  blue  satin  on  chairs  and  sofas,  removed  onlv  on 
Christmas-day  or  marriage  festivities,  but  allowed  to  remain  in 
situ  QYQn  on  Sunday  afternoon,  openly  proclaimed  the  strict  artifi¬ 
ciality  of  the  drawing-room.  “  Let  no  one  venture  to  be  at  his  case,” 
the  whole  place  cried  out  with  all  its  mutely  blatant  mouths,  “  for 
this  is  not  a  common  room  in  which  one  may  dare  to  be  comfort¬ 
able,  but  a  serious-minded  and  respectable  English  drawing-room.  ” 

It  must  be  alloTved  that  only  in  the  darkest  regions  of  Philistia, 
in  the  very  Gaths  and  Askelons  of  Great  Britain,  could  drawing¬ 
rooms  quite  as  dreary  as  these  be  found  ;  and  there  they  may  still  be 
found  by  the  dozen.  But  even  in  comparatively  cultivated  families 
the  same  general  type  might  be  traced,  though  in  a  less  virulent 
form.  The  members  of  the  household  used  the  room  freely,  and 
made  themselves  as  happy  as  they  consistently  could  on  the  rec¬ 
tangular  sofa  and  the  straight-backed  chairs  ;  but  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  furniture  remained  the  same,  and  the  whitey- gold 
paper  vied  as  elsewhere  with  the  massive  ormolu  mirror-frame 
above  the  white  marble  mantelpiece.  The  table  still  occupied  the 
central  place  of  honor,  while  the  great  chandelier  still  hung  above 
it  with  its  corona  of  white-globed  lights.  In  shevt,  m  s^pite  of 
minor  differences,  the  drawing-room  archetype  was  preserved  in 
Brompton  and  South  Kensington,  as  the  vertebrate  archet3’pe  is 
preserved  alike  in  the  fish,  the  bird,  or  the  mammal. 

If  we  inquire  historically’'  into  the  evolution  of  drawing-rooms, 
the  ^ason  for  this  general  unity  of  design  wilt  become  apparent! 
Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  birds  and  reptiles  have  corresponding  limbs 
because  they  are  oescended  from  a  common  ancestor.  So,  it  seems, 
almost  all  drawing-rooms  have  certain  features  alike,  because  they 
are  derived  from  a  common  predecessor,  the  aboriginal  living-room. 
In  this  primitive  and  undifferentiated  stage  of  combined  dining  and 
drawing-room,  which  may  still  be  found  in  most  of  our  cottages  and 
farm  houses,  the  table  for  the  family  meals  stands  in  the  centre, 
while  the  chairs  and  couches  are  set  with  their  backs  against  the 
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wall.  From  such  an  original  type  all  the  other  varieties  of  recep¬ 
tion-rooms  have  been  evolved  by  slow  degrees. 

The  dining-room,  of  course,  adheres  most  closely  to  the  primitive 
form.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  the  most  convenient  station  for 
the  table  ;  and  the  chairs,  when  not  actually  in  use,  may  stand 
against  the  wall  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  The  sideboard  is  but  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  ancestral  dresser,  while  the  other  furniture 
is  useful  rather  to  fill  up  space  than  to  subserve  any  special  object. 
But  the  drav,dng-room,  while  varying  in  several  minor  particulars, 
still  foolishly  adheres  with  slavish  fidelity  to  many  features  of  the 
original  living-room.  The  table,  rounded  or  cut  into  an  oval,  and 
twisted  as  to  its  legs  out  of  all  recognition,  remains  irrationally  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  overhanging  gas  chandelier  replaces 
the  candle  or  lamp  which  in  the  primitive  dining-room  naturally 
stood  upon  the  table  itself.  All  the  other  pieces  of  furniture  oc¬ 
cupy  places  assigned  to  them  through  survival  from  the  elder  cus¬ 
tom.  In  fact,  the  drawing-room  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  type,  even  after  the  type  has  become  comparatively  useless. 
It  may  be  objected  to  my  theory  of  the  origin  of  drawing-rooms — 
I  do  not  mean  intentionally  to  parody  Mr.  Pickwick’s  famous  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  Hampstead  Ponds — that  the  state  apartments  in  our 
halls  and  castles,  as  well  as  in  the  town-houses  of  the  upper  classes, 
have  never  conformed  to  this  aboriginal  cottage  type.  But  really 
the  line  of  descent  in  the  two  cases  is  quite  distinct.  The  old  me¬ 
diaeval  hall,  where  the  baron  dined  at  high-table  on  the  dais,  and  the 
retainers  sat  at  the  lower  board  on  the  sunken  floor  below,  was 
really  and  essentially  a  dining-room,  like  that  of  good  old  farrp- 
houses  in  our  own  day.  It  still  survives  in  the  halls  of  our  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges.  At  the  Renaissance,  however,  when 
Italian  mansions  took  the  place  of  mediaeval  castles,  the  travelled 
nobleman  who  had  seen  the  palaces  of  Florence  or  Genoa  brought 
back  many  new-fangled  notions  for  his  town-house  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  quarter  of  the  Strand,  and  his  country  residence  at  Knowle  or 
Berry  Pomeroy.  He  added  to  the  old  dining-hall  the  modern  with- 
drawing-room,  into  which  he  retired  after  dinner  with  the  ladies  of 
his  family.  These  wdthdrawing-rooms  were  furnished  from  the 
first  on  the  Italian  model,  just  as  Italian  terraces  were  laid  out  in 
the  garden,  and  Italian  art  was  imitated  on  the  walls.  It  was  an 
Italianizing  age,  when  Spenser  modulated  his  stanza  on  Tuscan 
standards,  and  Shakespeare  laid  the  scenes  of  his  dramas  at  Yerona 
or  Venice.  From  such  a  beginning  all  our  upper-class  Belgravian 
drawing-rooms  have  taken  their  form  ;  and  nobody  can  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  their  furniture,  even  at  this  day,  many  traits  of  the  oiigi- 
nal  Italian  spirit,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  later  French  in¬ 
novations  of  the  Louis  Quinze  epoch. 

Now,  whence  did  the  Italians  get  their  early  palaces  ?  Certainly 
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by  descent  from  the  great  Roman  halls  and  villas.  And  these 
were  not  framed  at  all  upon  our  northern  model,  but  were  develop- 
ments  from  the  very  ancient  primitive  Helleno-Italian  house.  They 
^vere  based  upon  the  open  roof,  the  dark  inner  apar  Iments,  and  tJic 
great  smoke-blackened  deling  of  the  common  dining-room  The 
Roman  atrium  never  looked  in  the  least  like  our  own  drawing- 
rooms,  because  the  original  Roman  dinner  was  served  on  smdl 
movable  tables.  In  the  earliest  times,  when  the  family  lived  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  atrium,  the  only  permanent  furniture  which  it  con¬ 
tained  consisted  of  a  few  stools  and  benches,  together  with  the 
movable  brasier  on  the  central  hearth.  At  a  later  date,  when  meals 
were  taken  in  a  separate  apartment,  the  atrium  became  a  real  re¬ 
ception-room  ;  but  its  decorations  were  mainly  confined  to  the 
mosaic  pavement,  the  marble  pillars,  the  frescoed  walls,  and  the 
few  simple  though  shapely  stools  or  tripods  for  the  guests.  Thus 
the  later  Italian  hall  in  the  palaces  of  Genoa  or  Florence,  derived 
from  this  original  type,  never  resembled  our  solid-looking  English 
drawing-rooms,  but  was  rather  conspicuous  for  the  lightness*  not 
to  say  the  meagreness,  of  its  upholstery.  It  depended^more  for  its 
'  effect  upon  frescoed  cielings,  parquetry  or  mosaic  floors,  and  walls 
'  covered  by  acres  of  painted  canvas,  than  upon  the  ‘‘  superior 
marble-covered  consoles”  or  the  “elegant  rosewood  centre-tables” 
i  of  our  owii  British  household  furnishers.  This  wide  difference  of 
I  origin  sutiiciently  explains  the  difference  of  appearance  between 
,  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  ancient  Elizabethan  mansions  and  those 
(  our  modern  middle-class  villas. 

But,  to  pass  on  from  this  too  curious  question  of  historical  evo¬ 
lution,  let  us  suppose  a  rational  human  being,  emancipated  from 
the  hereditary  prejudices  of  his  race,  were  to  bend  his  mind  to  the 
profound  task  of  furnishing  and  decorating  an  ordinary  simple 
English  drawing-room  do  novo.  What  would  be  the  principles 
which  must  guide  him  in  making  the  six  boundary- walls,  includ- 
ing  the  floor  and  cieling,  together  with  their  contents,  as  prettv  as 
comfortable,  and  as  useful  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  our 
climate  and  habits  ?  In  other  words,  how  ought  simple  middle-class 
English  people  to  furnish  the  room  in  which  they  ordinarily  live  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked  of  late  years,  but 
none  of  the  answers  seem  to  me  completely  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  too  dogmatic,  fur  on  the  present  occasion  I 
mean,  with  my  readers’  kind  permission,  to  dogmatize  somewhat 
treely  on  my  own  account  ;  but  they  have  all  been  a  trifle  too  irra¬ 
tional,  too  ready  to  take  for  granted  the  very  points  which  need  dem¬ 
onstration.  Suppose,  then,  we  attempt  to  decide  how  a  reason- 
able  and  artistically-minded  man  would  naturally  go  to  work  if  he 

wished  to  set  up  his  own  drawing-room  upon  reasonable  and  artis- 
uJc  pimcipies. 
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Following  the  unexceptiontible  advice  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  he  would 
probably  begin  by  first  calching  his  hare.  And  here,  at  the  very 
outset,  he  would  be  verv  likelv  to  meet  with  a  difficultv,  seeing 
that  so  many  drawing-rooms  are,  from  the  beginning,  badly  and 
irrationally  constructed.  But  we  will  grant,  for  argument’s  sake, 
that  he  is  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  an  honestly-built  room,  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  light,  air,  and  breathing-space,  together  with  a  sound 
wooden  floor,  a  sound  plaster  cieling,  and  sound  unpapered  walls. 
We  shall  not  endow  him  with  anything  so  magnificent  as  a  carved 
oak  cieling,  a  handsome  wainscot,  or  an  inlaid  floor  ;  for  these, 
desirable  as  they  are,  cannot  come  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
modest  English  householder.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
trying  our  experiment  upon  anordinary  London  cottage  of  the  type 
which  radiates  from  every  main  thoroughfare  in  the  great  western 
and  south-western  district.  But,  if  possible,  we  shall  stipulate  for 
a  bay-window  in  front,  which  is  not  too  extravagant  a  request  even 
in  a  region  of  exorbitant  ground-rents  and  narrow  flattened  build¬ 
ing-lots.  Any  suggestion  of  a  curve,  or  even  a  diagonal  line, 
must  be  gratefully  welcomed  as  breaking  the  dismal  monotony  of 
the  four  square  comers. 

Having  got  his  room,  our  imaginary  householder’s  next  point 
will  be  to  arrange  for  the  decoration  and  management  of  its  frame¬ 
work — the  cieling,  floor,  and  walls.  This  is  really  by  far  the  most 
important  question  in  the  whole  furnishing  process  ;  for  if  you 
once  get  your  fi  amework  properly  arranged,  the  room  will  look 
well  with  any  furniture  or  no  furniture  at  all.  Every  time  you 
look  up,  the  eye  must  necessarily  fall  on  one  or  other  of  the  six 
boundary  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  taste  and  care 
bestowed  upon  cabinets,  vases,  and  mirrors  will  alone  for  a  hea\"y, 
ugly  paper,  a  staring  carpet,  or  a  cold  white  cieling  covered  with  a 
huge  radial  monstrosity  in  plaster-of-Paris.  Good  paintings  are 
beautiful  objects  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  but  they  will  not  strike, 
us  so  much  if  they  stand  floating  in  a  sea  of  pictorial  red  roses  tied] 
together  in  bunches  by  festoons  of  white-and-gold  ribbon.  Hence' 
the  desirability  of  taking  your  room  unpapered,  and,  as  far  as  pos-i 
sible,  undecorated.  For  if  you  find  it  ahead}"  papered  and  painted,; 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  will  have  to  pull  all  the 
landlord’s  or  previous  proprietor’s  work  to  pieces,  and  begin  the 
whole  task  of  decoration  afresh. 

First  of  all,  then,  w"e  must  start  with  the  paper  ;  for  this  will 
give  the  general  tone  to  the  room,  especially  as  regards  its  prevail¬ 
ing  colors.  We  can  settle  nothing  as  to  painting  the  panels,  doors, 
and  window-frames,  or  as  to  choosing  the  carpet  and  furniture, 
until  we  know  the  background  with  which  they  are  to  harmonize. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  committed  by  people  of  well-mean¬ 
ing  intentions,  but  insufflcient  experience,  "is  that  of  buying  this. 
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that,  and  the  other  separate  article  because  it  is  in  itself  pretty,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  other  objects  which  must  form  part  of  the 
total  effect  with  it.  To  prevent  such  inharmonious  combinations  of 
seveially  beautiful  shapes  and  colors,  we  must  needs  be^rin  with  the 
univ(;rsal  background — the  wall-paper.  About  this  there  can  now 
be  little  hesitation,  for  good  patterns  in  wall-papers  have  almost 
driven  the  old  crude  whitey-gold  abominations  out  of  the  market. 
What  one  needs  in  the  framework  of  one’s  room  is  some  restful 
and  rich-looking  mass  of  neutral  color,  on  which  the  e^'e  may  any¬ 
where  fall  without  being  distracted  by  divergent  rows  and  crosses 
of  the  pattern.  The  beautiful  deep-tinted  modern  papers  with 
flowing  and  interlacing  floral  designs,  suggested  by  natural  forms, 
but  treated,  as  all  decorative  work  should  be  treated,  conventionally 
rather  than  pictorially,  supply  us  with  the  very  framework  which 
we  need.  We  do  not  want  to  cover  our  rooms  with  some  little 
picture  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  repeated  four  hundred  and  fifty 
times  over,  so  that  wherever  we  turn  we  see  the  same  inevitable 
object  staring  straight  in  our  faces.  E^^en  a  very  pretty  picture — a 
flower-piece  of  Dutch  fidelity — would  pall  upon  the  eye  if  one  had 
to  look  at  it  in  four  hundred  and  fifty^  separate  copies  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  day  ;  but  the  flower- bunch  of  the  wall-paper,  instead 
of  being  a  miniature  by  Weenix,  is  a  very  coarse  w^ood-engraving 
from  a  very  inartistic  and  unfinished  sketch.  Kor  do  we  want  a  cold 
mass  of  white  and  pearl-gray  to  chill  us  every  time  we  turn  our  eyes 
away — Damon  from  his  book,  and  Phyllis  from  her  crewel-work. 
We  require  something  which  will  look  rich  and  warm,  at  the 
same  time  that  no  one  point  attracts  our  eye  rather  than  another. 
I  shall  not  insist  further  on  this  point,  however,  because  it  has  been 
often  enough  insisted  on  already  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
those  who  do  not  at  once  prefer  the  new  style  to  the  old  will  not  be 
converted  by  any  deliberate  argument  against  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes.  There  are  people  who,  when  the  aesthetic  revolution 
first  supplied  them  with  its  exquisite  patterns,  joyfully  and  thank¬ 
fully  accepted  them  at  first  sight ;  and  there  are  people  who  voted 
them  “  gloomy,”  and  preferred  the  aboriginal  bunch  of  roses  or  the 
ancestral  gold*and- white  lozenges.  Concerning  these,  as  concern¬ 
ing  all  other  matters  of  taste,  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  decided, 
non  est  disputandum. 

\  Having  chosen  our  piecing,  then — a  graceful  pomegranate  or 
i  Queen  Anne  pattern,  let  us  say,  in  subdued  tones  of  blue  or  green 
«  — the  next  question  that  arises  is  this  :  Shall  we  have  a  dado  ? 
?  This  is  a  point  on  which  one  should  speak  with  diffidence,  for  the 
i  highest  living  authority  on  artistic  decoration — the  man  who  has 
i  done  more  than  any  other  to  spread  aesthetic  culture  among  our 
I  middle-class  homes — has  pronounced  most  unmistakably  against 
I  the  use  of  paper  dados.  He  will  not  design  them,  print  them,  or 
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permit  them  to  be  sold  at  liis  establishment,  on  the  orroiind  that 
they  are  base  imitations  of  a  genuine  polished  wooden'^or  solid  tile 
wainscot.  ^Nevertheless,  if  one  may  differ  from  so  hi2:h  an 
authoiity  and  after  all,  in  matters  of  taste,  each  man  can  but  fol- 
low  his  own  lights — I  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  oliiectiou  The 
paper  dado  does  not  pretend  to  be  anjthiug  but  pacer,  and  it 
a  oius  an  agreeable  break  in  the  otherwise  monotonous  com}  d'ceil 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  If,  indeed,  it  were  colored  to  repres.  nt 
Itles,  or  marble,  or  carved  oak,  the  same  condemnation  might  fall 
upon  It  as  rails  on  all  other  deceptions  and  shams  whatsoever  •  but 
the  paper  dado  of  our  own  day  seldom  makes  any  false  pretence  of 
any  sort,  preferring  to  be  its  own  simple  self  rather  than  to 
masquerade  as  Persian  tile  or  inlaid  stonework.  Such  an  honest 
decorative  dado,  well  treated  on  purely  ornamental  principles  I 
humoly  venture  to  believe,  does  not  transgress  any  rule  of  ffood 
taste  or  good  feeling.  W^e  might  almost  as  well  obiect  to  -v^all- 
papers  as  being  spurious  imitations  of  fresco.  On  the  other  hand 
the  man  who  does  not  like  a  dado  can  do  without  one  with  an  easy 
conscience,  and  need  not  imagine,  like  many  good  people  who  look 
with  wonder  at  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  clever  “  [esthetic”  caricatures 
m  Pttficfi,  that  a  dado  and  a  Japanese  screen  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable  elements  in  the  “  artistic”  drawing-room. 

If  we  elect  to  have  a  dado,  the  next  thing  to  settle  is  its  color. 
As  a  rule,  the  paper  designers  attempt  to  settle  this  question  for  us 
dogmatically  behind  our  backs,  by  designing  a  particular  dado  for 
each  of  their  patterns.  Of  course  the  upholstering  decorator— 
who  has  passed  at  a  bound  from  his  old  unreasoning  habit  of  grain¬ 
ing  imitation  oak  and  hanging  dingy  dining-room  curtains  to  his 
nevv  out  equally  unreasoning  habit  of  profound  acquiescence  to  ar¬ 
tistic  authority— will  do  his  best  to  push  the  prescribed  dado  upon 
you  with  Its  corresponding  piecing,  and  yon  wdll  need  a  little  firm- 
nesa  if  you  are  determined  to  strike  out  a  path  for  yourself.  The 
01  dinary  plan  is  to  design  the  skirting  in  the  same  general  lines  as 
those  of  the  paper,  and  only  to  introduce  variety  in  the  depth  of 
the  tone  and  the  diversity  of  the  pattern.  But  a  very  rich  and 
striking  effect  can  be  produced  by  making  the  dado  contrast  rather 
than  harmonize  with  the  wall  above  it.  Thus,  if  your  paper  has 
neutral  greens  and  blues  for  its  prevalent  tone,  the  dado  may  be  in 
deep  cliocolate  red,  almost  brown.  A  flock  paper  adds  to  the  heavy 
appearance,  and  so  improves  the  result ;  but  in  this  case  the  dado 
should  only  rise  a  very  few  feet  from  the  floor,  or  the  room  will 
mok  gloomy  Such  an  experiment,  however,  should  be  tried  very 
tentatively,  for  unless  the  contrast  is  exactly  in  the  right  tones  the 
geiieial  effect  wdll  not  be  good.  Those  who  distrust  their  own 
judgment  will  do  more  wusely  in  following  the  mute  advice  of  the 
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original  designer,  and  accepting  without  question  the  dcido  whicli 
be  has  provided  for  his  own  paper. 

After  thus  settling  llio  main  keynote  of  color  for  liis  whole  back¬ 
ground,  our  imaginary  householder  might  next  puoceed  to  paint  the 
woodwork  of  the  doors  and  windows.  Doubtless  he  will  lind 
these  already  daubed  to  imitate  impossibly  coarse-grained  and 
knotty  planks  of  oak.  But  if  he  wishes  to  introduce  any  harmony 
into  his  room,  he  must  go  to  the  expense  of  scraping  olf  this  ugly 
decoration.  I  am  writing,  of  course,  not  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  paint  their  walls  and  cielings  in  costly  designs,  but  merely  for 
those  humbler  people  who  cannot  go  beyond  paper  and  whitewash. 
Even  for  these,  however,  a  good  plain  color  on  doors  and  windows 
is  indispensable.  The  paint  should  not  be  shiny  but  dulled,  or, 
in  technical  language,  “  flatted.”  With  such  a  paper  as  that  hinted 
at  above,  the  woodwork  might  be  painted  in  twm.  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  tints  of  neutral  green — the  framework  in  a  darker  and  the 
panels  in  a  lighter  shade,  each  of  them  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
principal  shades  in  the  piecing.  If  the  contrasting  dado  has  been 
used,  then  a  narrow  line  of  the  contrasting  hue  might  run  along 
I  the  moulding  of  the  panels  ;  say,  in  this  case,  a  dark  chocolate 
I  red,  laid  upon  the  concave  bevelled  rim  wdiich  is  generally  found 
1  on  ordinary  doors.  The  w'hole  framework  of  the  wall  will  thus  be 
1  complete  and  harmonious  in  itself. 

The  deling — I  adopt  the  etymological  spelling  advisedly — is  the 
great  crux  of  most  small  middle-class  houses.  The  plasterer  has 
wreaked  his  utmost  upon  it,  and  it  usually  remains  a  dire  monu- 
i  ment  of  his  defacing  powers.  In  the  centre  stands  a  large  and  very 
heavy  radiating  star  in  plaster-of-Paiis,  technically  known  as  a 
and  forming  a  sort  of  solidified  halo  around  the  point  from 
wdiich  hangs  the  inevitable  gas-chandelier.  In  Fiance  these  roses, 
though  far  from  beautiful,  are  generally  less  obtrusiv^ely  monstrous 
than  in  England  ;  but  our  national  taste  has  magnified  their  dimen¬ 
sions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  thickness,  till  they  look  like  a 
ponderous  impending  mass,  ever  ready  to  crush  the  chandelier  be¬ 
low.  Then  the  sides  are  fuither  decorated  by  a  large  and  equally 
heavy  cornice  or  frieze,  with  deep  and  much-involved  convolu¬ 
tions.  These  roses  and  cornices  stand  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  all  rational  and  artistic  decoration.  As  they  stand  they 
are  absolutely  hopeless.  Fortunately,  however,  they  are  by  no 
means  fixtures.  Indeed,  they  are  very  lightly  fastened  on,  and 
can  be  easily  removed  by  the  workmen.  If  we  adopt  this  simple 
course,  w^e  can  then  proceed  to  paper  the  deling,  and  for  those  w  ho 
cannot  afford  expensive  materials  or  workmanship  this  is  certainly 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  it.  A  good  retiring  paper,  with  a  small 
and  unobtrusive  pattern,  will  serve  admirablj'^  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  give  an  air  of  great  richness  to  the  deling.  A  geometrical  fig- 
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ure  is  the  safest,  but  a  small  riinnirig  floral  desii^n,  'svilhout  any 
salient  point  or  large  single  flowers,^ may  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  dado  should  be  carried  very 
high,  say  so  as  to.  cover  two  thirds  of  the  wall,  and  should  be 
almost  as  light  as  tbe  piecing,  or  else  the  total  cflfect  will  be  too 
heavy.  There  is  no  need  to  be  puritanical  about  the  color  of  the 
paper  on  the  cieling  :  it  may  be  somewhat  brighter  than  the  wall, 
and  may  introduce  a  few  patches  of  comparalively  well-marked 
blossoms.  The  eye  seldom  wanders  upward,  and  so  the  cieliiuT- 
does  not  require  such  a  restful  and  quiet  tone  as  the  f()ur  walls, 
which  rneet  our  gaze  whichever  way  we  turn.  A  border  should  of 
course  divide  the  cieling  paper  from  that  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
the  dado  from  the  piecing.  Even  the  frieze,  if  it  consists  of  simple 
lines,  may  be  retained  and  utilized  by  w^ashing  it  with  harmonious 
tints,  so  a^  to  break  the  transition  between  the  two  surfaces. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  rose  appear  too 
serious  a  step,  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  plain  whitewashed  ciel¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  by  adding  a  little  pink  and  yellow  pigment  to  the 
wash,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pale  blue.  This  takes  off  somewhat 
from  the  coldness  and  baldness  of  the  pale  cieling,  by  giving  it  a 
cream-colored  or  ecru  tone.  Even  the  irrepressible  rose  and  frieze 
improve  in  appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  richer  tint,  and 
look  a  trifle  less  hideous  than  before.  Then,  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after  that  the  gaslight  in  our  drawing-room  must  not  depend  from 
the  centre  of  the  room,  it  will  be  possible  partially  to  hide  the  pec¬ 
cant  rose  by  hanging  up  a  Japanese  parasol  from  the  knob  formed 
by  the  disused  pipe.  The  bright  but  usually  well-assorted  crimson 
and  green  in  the  centre  of  the  parasol,  and  the  dark  blue  strip  of 
border,  make  a  little  mass  of  warm  and  brilliant  coloring  which  re¬ 
lieves  the  otherwise  bare  expanse  of  ecru  whitewash.  To  be  sure,  our 
higher  artistic  authorities  would  disapprove  of  the  parasol  as  “  mere¬ 
tricious  ;  but^  wlien^  people  cannot  afford  peacock  decorations 
and  Oriental  tiles,  a  little  bit  of  pretty  bright  color,  even  on  a  shil¬ 
ling  paper  umbrella,  is  not  to  be  despised  in  its  own  wav,  Xo 
addition  of  creani-color  to  the  wdiitewash,  however,  and  no  Japa¬ 
nese  parasol  to  hide  the  rose,  Avill  ever  make  up  for  the  paner  on 
the  cieling.  Xothing  else  within  the  range  of  economicar  folks 
will  give  the  same  rich  and  fully-decorated  effect,  the  same  idea  of 
a  complete  framework  for  the  drawing-room  as  a  whole.  Make 
the  best  you  can  of  a  white  or  whitish  cieling,  and  it  still  remains 
^  l^c>i‘dooking,  harsh,  barren,  inartistic  roof  to  jmur  total  picture. 

For  the  floor  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  border  of  distem¬ 
pered  boards  is  now  almost  universal  in  well-furnished  houses, 
and  it  recommends^  itself  by  its  cleanliness,  its  convenience,  and  its 
look  of  artistic  finish.  The  carpet  must  be  in  some  hue  which 
will  harmonize  wdth  the  paper^ — ^not  wdth  the  dado,  if  the  two  are 
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in  contrast — and  it  should  liave  a  border  to  match,  whicli  gives  it  a 
pleasant  air  of  having  been  planned  and  fitted  to  the  room,  instead 
of  being  laid  down  roughly  as  though  cut  out  of  apiece.  The  old- 
fashioned  carpet,  carried  up  to  the  skirting  and  there  stopping 
short  unexpectedly,  with  no  more  finished  termination  than  a  hem, 
is  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  bare  cieliiig,  the  long  unbroken 
gold-and-white  paper,  and  the  grained  oak  doors  ;  but  something 
more  definite  and  more  indicative  of  thoughtful  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  to  balance  the  dado,  the  piecing,  and  the  bright  cieling 
which  we  have  imagined.  If  the  carpet  and  border  be  cut  in  a  bay 
so  as  to  suit  the  bay  window,  it  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  care¬ 
ful  planning. 

One  point  still  remains  before  we  go  on  to  the  furnishing  proper, 
and  that  is  the  mantelpiece.  In  itself  the  mantelpiece  which  you 
receive  from  the  builder  will  probably  be  quite  hopeless.  If  you 
can  afford  it,  the  best  plan  is  undoubtedly  to  remove  it  bodily,  and 
to  replace  it  by  a  pretty,  bright,  and  well-tiled  grate,  wdth  a  fender 
and  irons  to  match.  But  if  this  cannot  be  managed,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  leave  it  alone.  Crewel-work  hangings  and  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  dress  up  its  white  marble  nakedness  are  mere  transpa- 
I  rent  makeshifts,  wdiich  will  never  mend  the  prime  fault  of  con¬ 
struction.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  fireplace  is  the 
natural  focus  of  the  room,  toward  wdiich  every  other  object  should 
converge,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  the  most  elaborate  central 
point  in  the  wrhole  picture.  Except  during  a  very  few  pionths,  or 
even  w-eeks  of  summer,  the  fire  forms  the  place  toward  which  we 
all  turn  the  moment  we  enter,  and  toward  wUich  our  eyes  are  most 
often  directed  as  long  as  w’^e  remain  in  the  room.  It  consequently 
deserves  the  greatest  amount  of  pains  and  attention  from  the  sensi¬ 
ble  furnisher.  Happily,  even  in  small  houses,  the  cold  wUite  mar¬ 
ble  mantelpiece  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  before  better  and  w^armer 
stone  jambs  and  cosey-looking  blue  tiles  ;  so  that  our  imaginary 
householder  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  comfortable  hearth 
already  installed  in  the  place  of  honor. 

|j  The  principle  just  laid  down  that  the  fireplace  forms,  as  the 
||  word  itself  denotes,  the  chief  focus  of  the  room,  must  be  our  pole- 
star  in  settling  the  remainder  of  our  task.  The  old  centre-table 
j  prevented  the  possibility  of  arranging  the  chairs  and  couches  so 
I  that  every  person  could  get  within  the  cosey  semicircle  around  the 
‘  lieptli.  ^  It  made  the  wdiole  room  radiate  from  that  essentially  arti- 
I  licial  middle  point  to  the  neglect  of  the  natural  and  real  centre. 
Our  rational  drawing-room  must  attempt  to  reverse  this  system, 
and  to  put  every  seat  in  the  most  comfortable  and  most  convenient 
I  position. 

1;  First  of  all  we  must  arrange  for  this  focus  i  I  self.  A  good  grate, 

I  a  bright  fire,  and  a  fender  w  ith  a  straight  lod  which  will  allow"  of 
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one  s  putting  one  s  feet  up  to  warm,  are  of  course  essential  to  stie- 
cess  Above  the  mantelpiece  we  must  liave  seme  kind  of  ornament 
^hich  wih  rivet  tlie  eye,  and  so  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  hearth 
o  re  central  place.  A  picture  is  hardly  the  best  ornament,  how¬ 
ever  for  It  IS  loo  sanie  and  unvaried.  Still  less  should  we  han-  a 
blight  gilt-framed  mirror  to  retleet  the  opposite  wall.  Perhans  fhc 
best  solution  for_ people  of  small  means  is  an  unpretentious  ebon- 

ifnii  ‘’'"■tor,  portioned  out  into  compartments  by  a 

little  balustrade,  and  with  three  shelves  dividing  it  horizon- 
ta,lly  for  small  vases  and  other  knick-knacks.  Such  an  eta 
gere,  containing  a  few  pieces  of  Venetian  glass,  a  Vallauris 
vase  or  two,  a  bit  of  hawthorn  pattern  porcelain,  and  a  couple  of 
tiny  low  specimen  vases  with  a  bright  flower  or  so  and  a  spriu  of 
maidenhair  to  liven  up  the  whole,  forms  an  esceedingly  pretty 
centre-piece  to  the  picture.  It  should  be  hung  sufficiently  hin-h  to 
i  ornaments  standing  below  it  on  the  mantelStelf. 

A  still  prettier  plan,  however,  for  those  who  have  a  small  collection 
of  treasures  m  old  china  or  Oriental  blue  is  that  of  putting  a  plain 
wooden  ebonized  ^tagere  to  stand  upon  the  mantelshelf  itself  with 
stages  rising  m  a  pyramid  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cielinir. 
i5_uch  an  ^tagere,  with  some  good  pieces  of  porcelain  well  arranged 

P'-iicipal  focus  which  cannot  be 
seciired  b}^  a  flat  object  like  a  picture  or  a  mirror.  It  is  the  best 
substitute  for  the  costly  carved  chimney-pieces  with  which  archi¬ 
tects  adojjn  wealthy  mansions  ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is 
rnucli  more  pleasant  to  look  at,  because  it  trives  free  scope  to'indi- 
vidual  taste  and  fancy  instead  of  merely  r^ecting  the  stereotyped 
notions  of  the  professional  decorator.  ^ 

Intimately  connected  with  the  hearth  is  the  question  of  lio-htinv 
Of  course  the  old  central  gas  chandelier  will  not  at  aH  accord  wifh 
tue  heal  th- wise  arrangement  we  have  given  our  room.  If  possible 
indeed  gas  should  be  done  awa}^  with,  as  a  rule,  in  the  drawino-1 
loom,  because  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle  is  so  much  less  tryino- 
to  the  eyes  V  ith  this  object  in  view,  we  may  put  two  candle” 

of  /h®  a  reading-lamp  on  a  small  table  at 

t  nn  w  rM'®  or  easy-chair,  so  as  to  be  in  a  convenient  posi- 

up  books  or  newspapers.  But  even  where  gas  has 
been  minimized  and  practically  abolished,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  it 
laid  on  for  occasional  use,  when  a  brilliant  light  is  required  For 

PPel.'ofrVklfr®  .r®  a  gas  bracket,  with  a  saucer  globe,  on 

"  ,  .  mantelpiece,  a  little  below  the  e'tcigere  mirror  so 

t  lat  the  position  ol  the  light  may  harmonize  with  the  general*ar- 

^  ^^rniture.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  pleaLut 
plan  tor  after-dinner  conv^ersation,  as  the  family  groups  itself  natu- 

nf  labors  under  the  disadvantage 

of  throwing  the  light  forward  into  the  room,  so  that  it  must  be  sup- 
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pleniented  by  the  lamp  or  candles  for  reading  or  cards.  A  small 
ebonized  circular  mirror,  with  a  pair  of  wroiiglit-brass  candle 
brackets  attached,  may  hang  on  the  crnlre  of  the  wall  opposite  the 
hearth,  and  should  supply  sufficient  light  for  the  background  of  a 
small  room.  Another  pair  on  the  piano  ought  to  fulfil  all  reasun- 
abie  needs.  As  for  the  gas  biackets  themselves,  they  should  be  as 
simple  and  unobtrusive  as  possible.  I  once  happened  to  stand  in  a 
furniture  shop  beside  a  middle-aged  lady  who  was  buying  a  cen¬ 
tral  gaselier  for  her  dining-room.  The  shopman  had  just  slffiwn 
her  two  patterns  at  the  same  price,  and  asked  her  which  she  would 
prefer.  Oh  !  this  one  certainly,’^  slie  answered,  pointing  to  the 
heaviest  and  most  gilded  of  the  pair,  “  ifs  so  much  more  impovtant- 
looking  for  the  money P  The  phrase  has  stuck  in  m3’ head  ever 
since  as  the  model  of  what  we  should  avoid  in  decoration.  A  plaiu 
pair  of  good  straight  wrought-brass  brackets,  which  can  only  be 
obtained,  as  a  rule,  from  ecclesiastical  metal-work  furnishers,  will 
accord  far^  better  than  anything  else  with  the  sort  of  room  we 
have  been  imagining.  Similarly,  plain  ebonized  cui  tain  poles  and 
lings  will  stand  in  place  of  the  heavy  gilt  cornices  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  style. 

Having  thus  at  ranged  the  whole  framework  and  fixtures  of  our 
r{)om,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 
This,  however,  is  ccmp'arativel}^  a  minor  point  ;  for  if  our  room  is 
pietty  to  look  at  in  its  own  six  boundar3’  surfaces,  the  things  we 
put  into  it  cannot  be  so  very  impoitant.  In  choosing  our  furni¬ 
ture,  we  have  but  one  main  principle  to  remember — that  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  is  essentiallj"  a  place  to  lounge  in.  An  awTul  heresy  this, 
DO  doubt,  to  the  m.atrons  of  Philistia,'  but  none  the  less  a  guiding 
principle  if  our  drawing-room  is  to  be  of  any  use  or  comfort  to  us 
whatsoever.  We  don’t  want  to  sit  up  in  high-backed  chairs,  like 
Pip  of  Great  Expectations,”  in  his  “  stiffest  and  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  Sunday  suit.  "We  want  a  room  wdiere  w’e  can  take  our  ease 
after  dinner,  read  our  paper  or  magazine  in  peace,  and  converse 
with  oar  friends  at  leisure.  So  the  first  grand  requisite  of  eveiy 
chair  or  sofa  should  be  that  you  can  sit  or  lie  on  it.  Pickely 
frames,  slight  cane  legs  that  seem  forever  in  imminent  danger  of 
giving  way,  stifi!- backed  chairs  that  catch  the  shoulder-blade  on 
their  sharpest  angles,  hard  sofas  with  seats  so  broad  that  you  can¬ 
not  lean  back  without  dislocating  your  spine — these  are  not  filling- 
fnrnituie  for  a  I’ational  drawing-room.  The  sinsible  man  will  try 
every  seat  before  he  bu3’s  it,  and  will  accept  nothing  in  w’hich  he 
and  his  friends  cannot  be  perlectly  comfortable.  There  is  a  curi- 
ous  notion  abroad  that  “artistic”  furniture  is  very  pretty,  Init  very 
awkw''ard  and  unpleasant  to  use.  Iso  idea  can  be  more  mistaken. 
Artistic  m  furniture  means  w’ell-made  and  comfortable.  The  best 
lurnished  room  is  the  one  in  wiiich  you  can  sit  or  lie  most  at  3’our 
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ease,  and  be  least  troubled  or  worried  by  any  discordant  or  disa¬ 
greeable  sight,  sound,  or  feeling. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  agiee  with  those  people  wdio  wish  to 
make  their  rooms  into  furniture  museums  of  the  early  English,  Re¬ 
naissance,  or  Louis  Quinze  styles.  A  museum  is"  a  very  good 
thing  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  take  up  one’s 
permanent  abode.  IS^obody  would  like  to  lire  in  Prince  Jerome 
jS’ajDoleon’s  Pompeian  villa,  or  in  the  Alhambra  Court  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace.  ^\hy,  then,  should  they  wish  to  live  in  a  revived  Ital¬ 
ian  or  Elizabethan  mansion,  or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  a 
Queen  Ance  manor-house  ?  If  some  of  our  ancestors  like  stiff- 
backed  sofas,  why  should  we,  their  descendants,  endanger  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  vertebral  columns  by  literally  as  well  as  metaphori¬ 
cally  sitting  in  their  places  ?  If  our  great-grandfathers  preferred 
uneasy  leather  seats,  why  should  we,  their  great-grandchildren,  dis¬ 
card  our  comfortable  French  springs  or  horse-hair  stuffing  ?  I  am 
myself  an  indifferent  good  Dai-winian,  but  I  do  not  therefore  feel 
compelled  to  dwell  in  a  cave,  like  my  troglodyte  predecessors,  nor 
to  use  a  flint  knife  for  carving  a  leg  of  mutton",  like  my  palaeolithic 
progenitors.  Though  certain  esthetic  revivalists  niav  be  asceti- 
cally  virtuous,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale. 


Accordingly,  if  you  like  a  particular  chair  or  table,  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  be  deterred  from  using  it  by  an  upholsterer  who 
assures  you  that  it  will  not  “  go  historically”  with  the  rest  of  your 
furniture.  You  may  be  eclectic  in  your  taste  if  you  choose,  ^his 
is  the  free  nineteenth  century,  and  if  the  eighteenth  or  the  seven¬ 
teenth  produced  anything  worthy  of  imitation,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  adopt  it.  Of  course,  if  you  begin  the  museum 
stylS;  you  must  continue  it.  A  single  Renaissance  chair  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pompeian  villa  would  naturally  look  ridiculous.  But 
if  you  have  chosen  no  special  style,  and  are  content  that  your  room 
should  simply  represent  the  Yictoriaa  period,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  bit  of  Queen  Anne  or  any  other  age  that  strikes  your 
fancy.  A  surviving  chair  of  3mur  ancestors  will  come  into  ,your 
drawing-room  just  as  well  as  a  Chaucer  or  a  Pelrarcli  comes  into 
3’our  librar3\ 

The  best  chairs  and  couches,  then,  are  those  which  3’ou  like  best, 
and  which  best  conform  to  the  natural  contour  of  the  human  figure 
in  repose.  ^  A  couch  should  allow  of  the  feet  being  put  up,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  should  be  of  such  a  shape  that  3mu  can  lie  upon  it,  either 
full  length  or  half  length,  witli  perfect  comfort.  To  be  reall}’’  ser¬ 
viceable,  it  should  not  be  covered  with  pale  blue  satin  or  maize- 
colored  tabouret,  but  with  a  good  tapestry  cov^ering  in  a  neutral 
hue,  say  sage-green  or  dark  rust}"  red,  to  wear  well.  The  tapestry 
should  not  be  too  fine  to  lie  down  upon,  or  even,  in  the  privacy  of 
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family  life,  to  lay  one's  feet  upon.  And  the  whole  couch  should, 
if  possible,  turn  toward  the  fire,  so  that  its  occupant  may  have  his 
face  toward  the  cheerful  glow.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  wicker¬ 
work  table — black  and  gold  if  you  will — may  hold  a  lamp  for  read¬ 
ing.  As  to  chairs,  a  couple  of  good  well-stuffed  easy-chairs,  also 
covered  in  the  same  tapestry,  and  arranged  so  as  to  look  towaid  the 
fire,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  luxury,  while  six  or  eight  little  ebon- 
ized  and  cane-bottomed  gossip-chairs  are  the  simplest  and  prettiest 
“occasional”  furniture  you  can  have.  The  gossip-chair  has  a 
curved  back  which  exactly  fits  the  natural  curve  of  the  body,  and 
the  scat  slopes  gently  downward  and  backward,  so  as  to  give  one 
the  best  possible  support  wdth  the  least  angularity  or  awkwardness. 
AVith  these  pretty  little  clean  cane-seats,  a  black  wicker-work  chair, 
two  easy-chairs,  and  a  couch,  you  should  have  enough  places  for 
family  and  guests  in  a  quiet  household. 

Tables  are  of  very  little  real  use  in  a  drawdng-room  ;  still,  we 
must  have  one  or  two  to  give  the  whole  a  furnished  look.  A  spare 
table  near- the  bay  window  will  allow’  of  a  jardiniere  and  a  fern  or 
India-rubber  plant,  to  stand  in  the  sun.  You  can  have  nothing 
i  better  than  black  and  gold  for  this  purpose.  Another,  round  of 
I  course,  is  needed  for  afternoon  tea.  There  must  be  some  place  to 
:  lay  books  and  other  heavy  articles  ;  and  the  fable  for  this  office 
:  should  be  solid  and  should  stand  against  the  w’all.  Nothing  re- 
i  mains  but  the  piano  ;  and  that  must  naturally  be  placed  w-here  the 
i  exigencies  of  space  demand. 

Few  articles  of  furniture  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
coal-scuttle.  It  is  always  getting  in  everybody’s  w'ay,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  made  presentable  even  by  the  utmost  pains  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  decorative  imagination.  It  is  almost  lamentable  to  think  of 
all  the  useless  efforts  lavished  by  the  human  intellect  upon  abortive 
coal-scuttles.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
■which  combines  scuttle  and  what-not  in  one  comprehensive 
w'hole,  having  a  box  for  the  coal  beneath,  and  a  couple  of  shelves 
for  knick-knacks  above.  This  composite  piec<;  of  furniture  may 
then  stand  against  the  w’all  beside  the  chimney-piece,  where  it  adds 
to  the  general  prettiness  of  the  room,  instead  of  being  an  unsightly’ 
incumbrance.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  coal  gives  stability  to 
the  what-not,  and  prevents  it  from  having  that  topple-dowm  air  so 
common  wdth  its  kind.  Any  such  suggestion  of  imminent  catas¬ 
trophes  should  ahvays  be  avoided  in  a  drawdng-room.  AVe  should 
feel  that  wx  can  turn  wdiichever  Avay  w^e  like  without  danger  of 
knocking  over  a  Chinese  teapot  or  a  vase  in  Oriental  jade.  For 
this  reason  it  is  w^ell  to  have  no  ornaments  laid  about  in  the  room 
itself.  The  etagh'e  over  the  mantelshelf  wdll  hold  a  few  such 
pretty  things  ;  and  a  Japanese  cabinet,  out  of  harm’s  way  behind 
the  sofa,  may  display  a  few  more  ;  but  w’e  should  never  make  our 
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living-room  into  a  sort  of  domestic  surcnrmle  to  the  South  Kensiiie- 
tou  Museum.  If  we  must  have  old  Chelsea  and  plaques  of  Limo¬ 
ges  V  are,  '\‘\e  may  fasten  them  against  (lie  vail  or  put  them  up  on 
little  brackets  ;  but  vesnould  leave  ourselves  space  cnouirh  to  mf)ve 
unrestrainedly  througli  the  midst  cf  our  room.  Too  filtle  furni- 
tuie  is  far  better  than  too  much  \  and  nothing  can  be  more  uucom- 
f 01  table  than  tiie  sense  of  constraint  v  liich  one  feel.s  in  some  ''''iit 
draving-rooms  of  the  old  school,  where  little  top-heavy  tables  or 
what-nots  are  ready  to  tumble  over  at  every  turn  of  one’s" coat-tails, 
and  bring  down  with  them  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Dresden 
shepherdesses,  glass  paper-weights,  porcelain  tiower-vases,  fun- 
bridge-ware  boxes,  lava  slippers,  and  Swiss  chalets  in  wooden 
wafer-work. 

As  to  books  and  pictures  I  can  say  little.  Even  if  you  have  a 
separate  room  as  a  library,  at  least  one  small  bookcase  and  a  few 
stray  volumes  on  the  table  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  drawing¬ 
room.  They  suggest  literature  and  refinement,  as  the  piano  and 
the  pictures  suggest  aesthetic  culture.  The  dreariest  of  all  the 
dreary  blanks  in  the  Philistine  home  is  that  betokened  bv  the 
Biithday  Book  and  the  Elegant  Extracts^’ on  the drawino’-room 
centre  table  of  our  vrelMo-do  mercautile  classes.  They  belong- 
with  the  chess-board  History  of  England  and  the  publications  of 
A  UM  V  Knowledge  Society,  to  Charles  Lamb’s  class  of  Biblia 
A^iDiOlici  “uOok^  tlicit  circ  no  books  nt  nil.  ^olinmnn  boiiiD*  ovgr  vet 
seriously  dreamed  of  reading  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  re¬ 
member  to  this  day  seeing  many  years  ago,  in  a  little  Canadian  loo*- 
liouse,  a  Dante  and  a  copy  of  the  Revue  des  Deax  Mondes^ 
many  weeks  out  of  date-  -lying  carelessly  on  a  side-table  ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  log-house  became  irradiated  with  an  Italian  halo  bv 
the  knowledge  that  a  cultured  lady  had  strayed  somehow  into  lha"t 
tiny  islet  of  Laxe  Ontario.  Of  course,  you  cannot  lay  on  literarv 
taste  by  ordering  books,  like  successful  Australian  sheep-farmers 


- - ^uuicy  s^^ecrei,'  to  stanU  hetore  the 

lace  of  men  upon  your  drawing-room  table.  About  pictures  1  shall 
keep  discreet  sileuce.  For  a  room  such  as  that  liere  sketched  out 
oil-paiDtmgs  m  heavy  gilt  frames  are  too  ambitious,  and  water-co?- 
ors  with  wiiite  margins  are  perhaps  a  little  out  of  keeping.  So 
probabl}"  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  confine  yourself  to  o-qo  i 
engravings  or  good  autotypes  of  good  pictures.  These  you  can 
name  m  simple  black  or  wooden  frames  ;  and  their  absence  of 
uiignt  cMor  will  prevent  them  from  clashing  with  your  paper  or 
vases.  Everything  beyond  this  must  be  left,  like  Mr.  Weller’s  or¬ 
thography,  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller. 
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To  sum  up  the  philosophy  of  drawiug-rooms,  as  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  set  it  forth  briefly  in  this  paper  :  a  drawing-room  ought  to 
i  be  emphatically  a  living-room,  a  place  reasonably  fitted  for  mo¬ 
ments  of  relaxation  after  the  work  and  worry  of  the  day  is  over. 

Its  framework  should  consist  of  restful  colors  and  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  so  that  wherever  the  eye  falls  it  may  be  gradfied  without  be¬ 
ing  wearied  or  over-stimulated.  Its  chairs  should  be  meant  for  the 
Jniman  body  to  sit  in  comfortably  and  naturally,  without  being 
cramped,  confined,  or  chafed.  Its"  sofas  should  be  similarly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  human  body  to  lie  upon,  without  being  doubled  up 
into  a  physiologically  indistinguishable  mass.  Its  tables  should 
hold  such  things  as  are  useful  for  the  mam  purpose  of  a  drawing¬ 
room,  and  not  such  things  as  merely  incommode  and  bother 
the  inmates.  Its  hearth  should  be  placed  where  every  one  can 
see  the  fire,  and  its  seats  sliould  be  so  arranged  that  they  may 
i  all  look  in  that  direction.  Its  lights  should  occupy  the  best  places 
for  lighting  the  room  as  a  whole,  and  the  books,  papers,  or  music 
i  m  particular.  Its  purely  ornamental  objects  should  be  set  where 
i  they  can  be  best  and  most  effectively  seen,  while  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  broken,  and  form  no  obstruction- to  one’s  freedom 
of  movement.  And,  finally,  it  should  contain  such  external  evi- 
:  dences  of  culture  and  refinement  as  may  give  it  an  air  not  merely  - 
;  of  material  comfort,  but  of  aesthetic  and  literary  interest.  In  such 
j  a  room  as  this,  one  may  sit  at  moments  of  leisure,  and  feel  a  posi- 
Uve  though  quiet  delight  in  the  mere  act  of  looking  around  one. 

!  The  picture  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  one,  and,  like  every  other  thing 
;  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  forever.  And,  lest  any  reader  should  fancy 
that  a  room  like  that  which  we  have  imagined  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  humble  purses,  it  may  be  added  tliat  every  one  may  gaze  on  such 
a  picture  himself  for  no  greater  outlay  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
Ihatis  nota  penny  more  than  is  ordinarily  spent  upon  the  gilt- 
and-white  paper  and  blue  satin  chairs  of  the  commonplace  eight- 
roomed  London  cottage.  Beautiful  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  cur¬ 
tains  now  cost  no  more  than  ugly  ones  ;  and  only  the  taste,  not  the 
money,  js  wanting  to-day  wherever  we  find  inartistic  or  uncom- 
ortable  homes.  CornJdll. 
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The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  produced  sev¬ 
eral  poets  of  the  highest  genius,  whose  wmrks  promise  to  be  the  iin- 
ipenshable  heritage  of  future  generations,  also  gave  birth  to  two 
jpoets  or  a  secondary  rauk,  who  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their  " 
[contemporaries  a  far  greater  influence  and  achieved  a  wider  i>opu- 
'  L.  M. 


larity  than  tlieir  gigantic  compeers.  Not  tliat  populaiilv  is  cither 
the  test  or  the  reward  of  genius.  Punch  and  Jiniy  is  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  play  than  Thtndet  or  Oihdlo,  and  the  waxen  figures  at  IMadame 
Tussaud’s  excite  more  admiration  from  the  multitude  than  the 
masterpieces  of  Phidias  or  Canova.  But  these  two  poets  were  pop¬ 
ular  on  their  merits,  and  not  only  adorned  the  literature  of  the  age 
in  which  tliey  lived,  hut  left  their  works  as  monuments  for  a  futul-e 
time.  The  first  was  Robert  Burns,  the  idol  of  the  Scotch,  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  that  is  most  manly  in  the  Scottish  character. 
The  second  was  Jean-Pierre  de  Beranger,  the  idol  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  French.  Wordsworth  says  of  the  Sonnet  that  “with 
that  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart.’'  With  a  less  elaborate 
but  more  perfect  instrument,  the  Song,  Burns  unlocked  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  of  every  rank  and  condition  ;  and  Beranger 
charmed  the  fancy  and  guided  the  judgment  of  a  less,  earnest  but 
highly  accomplished  and  generous  peoifie. 

These  remarkable  men  owed  nolhiug  to  parentage  or  fortune*; 
and  if  they  owed  something  to  culture  it  was  not  to  scholastic  train¬ 
ing,  but  to  the  education  which  they  painfully  accjuired  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  school  of  poverty^  and  suffering,  and  to  the  innate 
force  of  character  which  enabled  them  not  only  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  that  to  inferior  men  would  have  been  insurmountable, 
but  to  turn  them  to  account  in  the  formation  of  their  minds  and  the 
development  of  their  genius.  The  one  was  the  sou  of  a  sturdy,  in¬ 
dependent  gardener  and  farm-laborer,  the  other  of  a  thriftless  idler 
inhabiting  the  slums  of  Paris,  too  poor  to  suppoit  a  household,  and 
dependent  on  his  father  for  the  board  and  shelter  he  ought  to  have 
provided  for  himself.  Born  under  such  adverse  circumstances, 
they  had  both  of  them  to  toil  from  boyhood  to  manhood  for  the 
scanty  bread  that  did  not  always  come  when  earned,  fighting  a  des¬ 
perate  battle  for  hare  subsistence  against  a  world  in  which  their 
presence  did  not  appear  to  be  needed,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  deny^ 
them  food,  gave  them  very  little  of  it.  The  one  lived  into  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  amid  continuous,  sometimes  all  but  crushing, 
adversity,  and  died  lamented  by  conscience- stricken  Scotland, 
which  had  done  nothing  for  its  greatest  man,  even  when  it  knew' 
him  to  be  great,  but  w'hich  could  not  find  regrets  enough  to  strew' 
upon  his  grave  when  regrets  were  unavailing.  The  other  lived  to 
double  the^age  of  bis  predecessor,  and,  by  his  death  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  manifestations  of  national  feeling  that  it  excited,  alarmed 
the  most  magnificent  monarch  that  ever  governed  France,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  prop  the  insecure  foundations  of  his  throne  by^  giv- 
ing'the  poet's  body  an  escort  to  the  grave  of  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  men,  not  so  much  to  honor  his  memory  as  to  keep  the  peace 
and  prevent  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  the  streets.  Xever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  w'orld  did  a  poor  poet  create  such  a  ter- 
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ror  by  his  death  ;  and  never  was  poet,  rich  or  poor,  honored  by 

'"sucrwriSrsTBurs'tnd  Beranser,  destined  to  exercise  tlreir 
rrriaest  anf?n  thfcase  of  Beranger,  tlieir  sole  influence  through 
fhc  affencv  of  the  Song,  could  not  have  appeared  in  any  country 
wherf  an  ancient  popular  music  was  in  existence 
ocean  on  which  their  little  argosies  were  to  float,  bcotlana,  ire 
land  and  France  possessed  such  music,  graceful  tender,  passion- 
ate  and  inspiiiting  ;  but  England  and  the  Teutonic  aiid  semi-1  eu- 
ion’ic  nations  then  as  now,  were  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  m  their 
musical  tastes,  and  had  few  or  no  indigenous  melodies  that  struck 
■inv  dee*p  chord  in  the  popular  heart,  or  apiiealed  to  anything 
'thL  thrconventional  sentiment  or  transitory  ^incy  o  U.e  half- 
educated.  But  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Fiance  and  \\  lercr  tr 
the  warm  Celtic  blood  predominated  in  tlie  veins  of  the  people,  tlie 
Iv.Horal  mus  c  was  part  of  the  national  mind  ;  and  thus  the  work 
of  the  poet  who  made  this  music  the  messenger  of  his  thought  ^  as 
cer'ain^of  a  favorable  if  not  of  an  enthusiastic  reception.  And  tins 
M  as  the  irreat  secret  of  the  success  of  Burns  and  Beranger,  and 
procured"for  them  a  ready  access  to  the  heart  of  that  large  gener¬ 
ous  public  which  underlies  the  small  minority  of  the  educated  and 

in  low  estate,  with  his  hand  to  the  plough  or  the 
reaping-hook,  had  an  observant  mind,  a  clear  intellect, 
sionate  heart ;  and  the  passionate  heart  hurst  into  song  at  the  earl^ 
•nm  of  sixteen  when  the  budding  charms  of  a  lovely  companion  in 
the  labors  of  iiie  harvest,  a  year  younger  than  himself,  arvakened 
him  to  the  knowledge  that  he  too  vr^as  a  poet,  and  could  celebrate, 
a^-en  as  any  of  the  bygone  hards  of  his  country,  the  glories  of  a 
Prio-ht  resDOiisive  eve,  a  winsome  smile,  and  the  glamour  that  the 
eaulv  of  one  ^  over  the  susceptible  youth  ot  the  other. 

From^ that  time  forward  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  to  the 
closino-  months  of  his  life,  his  imagination  wasconimually  int.-amed 
hv lire  Teductlve  loveliness  of  smne  rural  goddess  or  queen  of 
iieauty— a  goddess  to  him,  tliough  she  were  hut  a  servant-girl  or  a 
licrd  lassie  and  scarcely  even  beautiful  to  the  common  eye,  whose 
ereeptfous  wer^^  as  his  were,  by  the  light  ot  imagina- 

lion  ^  And  in  many  of  those  instances  it  was  not  only  his  imag'°a; 
lion'  but  his  heart,  that  was  fired,  leading  too  often  to  resu.ts  Ih.i 

cast’a  shadow  over  what  might  have  been  V’®  ohiects 

his  existence  besides  doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  tair  opjects 
oHiis  aSorr.  Had  he  but  laid  to  heart  t  he  e  arning  of  Lucrece 
in  Sliakespeare’s  beautiful  poem,  not  to  buy  the  f  ® 

might  have  spared  many  fair  young  women  a  ®'*f;P 
himself  even  more  than  them,  for  lie  knew  ^\lien  he  A\ent  ^  lo 
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and  always  blilerly  repented.  Tlie  love  songs  which  he  continued 
to  pour  out  in  marvellous  profusion,  inspired  sometimes  by  per- 
tervid  admiration  for  the  sex,  and  as  often  by  the  irrepressible 
force  of  his  genius,  were  modelled  for  the  most  part  on  the  older 
Scottish  songs  in  Allan  Ramsay’s  “  Tea-table  3Iiscellany”  and  other 
collections.  But  the  modelling  was  never  slavish,  a"nd  if  he  im¬ 
itated  or  paraphrased  the  often  objectionable  lyrics  of  the  past,  he 
invaiiably  chastened,  and  refined  them,  transmuting  their  ancient 
and  tainished  brass  into  modern  gold  of  the  purest  mintage. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  songs,  even  at  this  early  period  be- 
tiayed  nothing  of  the  peasant,  and  little  of  the  scholar,  and  that 
they  immeasurably  surpassed  in  simple  grace,  unaffected  tender¬ 
ness,  and  natural  passion,  all  the  pre-existing  love  lyrics  in  English 
or  Scottish  literature,  even  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
But  his  imagination  soared  to  more  ambitious  heights  than  the  com¬ 
position  of  songs,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  over  Ayrshire  and  all 
the  west  of  Scotland  as  the  writer  of  many  poems,  written  in  the 
soft,  euphonious,  and  copious  dialect  of  the  Scottish  people,  a  dia¬ 
lect  spoken  at  that  time  not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  by  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  and  that  Vv^as  more  frecpuently  hea,rd  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  foium  than  the  correcter  English  of  the  south.  His  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces,  such  as  “  Heath  and  Hr.  Hornbook,  ”  the  “  Holv 
Eciii,  the  Address  to  the  Heil,  the  “  Eiico  Gfuid  and  the  Rio^idlv 
Righteous,”  the  ”  TwaHogs,”  “  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,”  and  others 
in  the  same  style,  found  especial  favor,  and  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  manuscript,  and  recited  amid  hearty  applause  and  appreci¬ 
ation  in  every  ‘‘howjd,”  or  public  house,  and  tavern  in  the  district, 
iiiese  howffs”  were  frequented  by  a  peasantry  very  superior  to 
men  of  a  similar  class  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  because  they  had 
had  the  inestima,ble  advantage  of  the  excellent  parochial  school  svs- 
tem  established  in  Scotland  in  1640,  and  were  able  not  only  to  read 
and  write,  but  to  think,  and  to  discuss  the  knotty  points  of  their 
Calvinistic  theology,  as  well  as  the  public  events  of  the  time. 

Although  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  ought  to  have  kno\\m  bet¬ 
ter  after  having  lived  for  so  many  years  in  the  witty  society  of 
Edinbuigh,  asserted  that  it  required  a  surgical  operation  to  drive  a 
joke  into  a  Scotsman’s  head,  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  that 
nave  a  keener  sense  of  wit  and  humor  than  the  Scotch.  Althouo*h 
they  are  intensely  intolerant  of  what  the  English  call  ”  chaff,”  and 
very  often  resent  it,  they  are  in  no  sense  impervious  to  real  wit,  to 
which  vulgar  chaff  or  silly  banter  has  no  pretensions.  The  rural 
contemporaries  and  comrades  of  Burns  very  highly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  merciless  shafts  of  satire  which  he  levelled  at  sanctimo¬ 
nious  h^^pocrisy  in  the  poems  above  cited,  especially  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  satire  of  Holy  Willie.”  Jsor  were  his  tenderer  compositions 
less  admired,  such  as  the  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  that  faithful 
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nicture  of  tbetrue  piety  of  bumble  Scottish  rural  life,  ortbe“Death 
and  Dvine  Words  of  Poor  Mailie,”  the  unsurpassable  ode  to  a 
“Mouse  on  Turning  her  up  in  her  Xest  with  the  I  lough,  or  that 
equally  pathetic  to  “  .4. Mountain  Daisy.”  So  highly  were  thesees- 
teemed  while  as  yet  only  known  in  manuscript  or  by  tbe  chance 
quotations  of  fine  passages  that  had  fixed  themselves  m  the  memory 
of  his  associates  and  friends,  that  Burns,  besetby  the  law  which  he 
had  outraged  in  the  case  of  poor  Jean  Armour,  whom  he  had  loved 
not  wisely  but  loo  well,  threatened  with  dire  penalties  by  her  angry 
father,  and  sinking  up  to  the  chin  in  the  deep  morass  of  hopeless 
po^^erty  and  litigation,  bethought  himself  to  escape  from  ah  his 
troubles  by  accepting  the  situation  of  an  overseer  or  bookkeeper  m 
a  sugar  plhtation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bidding  farewell  to  h  s 
native  land  forever.  Not  being  able  to  pay  or  borrow  the  small 
sum  of  uine  guineas,  the  amount  of  his  passage  to  Jamaica,  it  was 
suggested  by  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  “  writer  or  solicitor  m 
4.vr  that  be  should  publish  a  small  collection  of  his  best  poems 
and  sonvs.  A  printer  at  Kilmarnock  having  been  found  to  under¬ 
take  the” venture,  the  little  bock  was  given  to  the  world,  and  found 
immediate  acceptance.  The  result,  besides  the  fame  he  acquiree 
from  a  wider  circle  than  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with  his 
venius,  was  a  net  profit  of  nearly  twenty  pounds  bo  many  friends 
gathered  round  him,  and  urged  him  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition,  not  this  time  in  the  small  town  of  Kilmarnock,  but  m  the 
Scottish  capital,  that  the  idea  of  expatriation,  though  not  wholly 
abandoned,  was  for  a  time  suffered  to  remam  m  abeyance,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  on  foot,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  leading  literati.  To  one  of  these.  Dr.  Moore,  author  of 
“Zeluco”  and  editor  of  the  Lottnger,  the  last  of  the  periodmals  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  style  and  plan  of  Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator  of  a  bygone  day,  he  was  already  known  by  his  Kilmar¬ 
nock  volume,  and  had  received  high  critical  cornmendation  f^m  his 
pen  in  that  periodical.  Under  the  date  of  December, 

Moore  prepared  the  way  for  the  poet’s  arrival  m  Edinburgh  by 
pronouncing  him  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  rank,  and  winding  up  a 
genial,  though  strictly  impartial  re'mme  of  his  work  by  saying  : 

P.urTi&  DO«sesees  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a  poet.  That  honest  pride 
and  independence  of  son  1  which  are  sometimes  the  muse’s  only  dower,  break 
forth  on  e?cryTccasion  in  his  works.  It  may  he,  then  I  "hall  wron?  h^,  ^ 
ine-s  while  I  indulge  my  owm,  iu  calling  the  attention  of  the  jiublie  to  hib  .itua 
Pon  ^d  circnmstfncU^^^  That  condition,  humble  as  it  was,  in  which  he  found  , 
content  and  wooed  the  m’ise,  might  not  have  been  deemed  uncomfortable  ,  but  | 
Xf  and  rnisC^^^^^^^  reached  him  there;  and  one  or  two  of  his  poems  , 

lint  ^diat  I  have  learned  from  some  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  has  been  oWmed 

to  form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land  to  seek  nmler  a  T  p-nst 

clime  that  shelter  and  support  which  Scotland  I'""; 

means  mav  be  found  to  prevent  this  resolution  from  taking  t  fleet, 
my  ?oimti-y  no  rao?e  thL  justice  when  1  suppose  l.er  reudy  to  stretch  out  her 
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liand  to  cherish  and  retain  this  native  poet,  whose  “wood-notes  wild  ”  possess 
so  much  excellence.  To  repair  the  wrongs  of  eufteriiig  or  neglected  merit— to 
call  forth  genius  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  pined  indignant,  and 
place  it  where  it  may  proiit  or  delight  the  world— these  are  exertions  which’  give 
to  wealth  an  enviable  superiority,  to  greatness  and  patronage  a  laudable  pride. 

Burns  on  his  arrival  Tvas  cordially  received,  not  only  by  Dr. 
Moore,  but  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  Dr*. 
Adam  Ferguson,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  and  other  leading  spirits,  and  introduced  to  the  highest 
society  of  the  capital.  Edinburgh  was  not  at  that  time  a  provincial 
city  wholly  or  even  greatly  eclipsed  by  London,  but  the  veritable 
metropolis  of  the  Scottish  nation,  in  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  aristocracy  did  not  disdain  to  dw^ell,  and  where  the  wealth, 
learning,  intellect,  and  beauty  of  Scotland  were  proud  to  congre¬ 
gate.  By  that  brilliant  society  Burns  w^as  received  with  open  arms. 
It  wms  not  so  much  for  the  wit,  the  humor,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
poetry — though  these  were  fully  acknowledged— but  for  the  extent 
of  his  information,  the  sparkle  of  his  conversation,  and  more  than^ 
all  for  the  unusual  and,  to  the  Edinburgh  people,  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  all  these  rare  gifts  w^ere  concentrated  in  the  person  of  a 
ploughman.  The  big  folk  gathered  around  him  wuth  the  same  sort 
of  idle  curiosity  that  the  Brobdingnagians,  in  Swift’s  immortal 
story,  gathered  around  Gulliver.  It  w^as  not  the  case  of  the  fly  in 
amber,  for  the  thing  which  they  flocked  to  see  was  indubitably 
“  rich  and  rare  but  the  wonder  was  that  such  w^ealth  of  genius 
and  such  rare  charm  of  manner  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  a 
peasant  with  no  other  heritage  than  his  strong  right  arm,  his  clear 
intellect,  and  his  proud  heart.  In  that  fastidious  society  he  held 
his  own  as  equal  to  equal,  with  possibly  a  slight,  though  unavowed, 
consciousness  in  his  mind  that,  humble  as  he  was,  h^was  superior 
in  natural  gifts  to  most  of  its  members.  Easy  but  never  forw'ard, 
unabashed  but  never  presumptuous,  equal  to  the  discussion  of  every 
subject  that  was  mooted,  he  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
every  man  with  w^hom  he  came  into  contact,  and  cast  upon  the 
women  a  perfect  glamour  of  fascination.  Tender  and  deferential  in 
his  manner  toward  them,  with  a  witchery  of  eloquence  that  is 
more  potent  with  the  majority  of  their  sex  than  grace  and  beauty 
of  person — though  Burns  wms" not  deficient  in  these — he  shone  like 
the  moon  amid  the  stars,  the  brightest,  though  perhaps  not  the  great¬ 
est,  of  them  all.  The  lovely  Duchess  of  Gordon,  among  the  rest, 
declared  that  she  had  never  met  a  man  who  had  so  “  completely 
lifted  her  oft  her  feet  as  Robert  Burns.”  The  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  folks  were  on  a  par,  though  occasionally  the 
wonder  predominated.  They  saw,  when  closely  looked  at,  that  he 
was  not 

A  creature  of  another  hind, 

Some  coarser  substance  undefined. 

Placed  for  their  lowly  uses,  far  and  vile  below, 
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but,  ou  the  contrary,  one  who,  in  every  respect  but  wealili  and 
title,  stood  as  hi^li  as  themselves.  But  amid  ail  this  dazzling  hom¬ 
age  his  keen  eye,  after  a  short  time,  was  quick  to  discover  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  condescension  in  it  that  his  nevvly  found 
friends  and  admirers  gave  themselves,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the 
airs  of  patronage,  as  if  they  would  have  said.  Poor  febow  ! 
must  do  something  for  you  ;  it  is  not  right  that  tou  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  ploughmam  though  what  else  you  are  to  be  God  only 
knows.”  But  they  subscribed  for  his  poems.  The  Caledonian 
Hunt,  under  the  influence  of  the  Eail  of  Glencairn,  took  a  hundred 
copies  at  a  guinea  each  :  and  all  the  wealth,  beauty,  and  intellect 
of  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  merchants,  manufacturers,  law¬ 
yers,  doctm-s,  lairds,  professors,  clergymen,  teachers,  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy  and  excise,  and  every  bod}”  who  aspired  to  be  any¬ 
body,  followed  the  example  of  the  aristocracy.  Upward  of  fifteen 
hundred  persons  put  down  their  names  on  the  list,  many  of  them 
for  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  twelve  copies,  and  some  for  still 
greater  numbers.  The  result  was,  after  a  protracted  attempt  at  a 
tinal  settlement  with  his  somewhat  close-fisted  publislier,  illiam 
Creech,  that  Burns  received  a  clear  sum  of  oCOh  Though  this  was 
a  little  fortune  to  a  man  wdrose  greatest  previous  haul  into  the  sea 
of  chance  and  literature  had  only  been  rewarded  with  2()h,  Burns 
was  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  another  such  harvest  from  the 
seed-corn  of  his  poems.  He  bad  long  had  a  hankering  for  eniploy- 
ment  under  the  Board  of  Inland  Revc*iiue  ;  and  while  resolving  to 
use  his  money  in  taking  and  stocking  a  farm,  he  kept  this  second¬ 
ary  object  in  view,  aruUmade  friends  among  those  gentlemen  whose 
influence  he  thought  might,  at  the  proper  moment,  be  useful  in 
procurirrg  him  an  appointment. 

He  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  exhaust  hrs 
welcome,  and  took  advantage  of  the  first  symptorus  of  the  luke¬ 
warmness  which  some  of  hrs  over-fervent  friends  began  to  display, 
to  show  them  tliat  he  could  manage  to  live  without  the  factitious 
*  sunshine  of  Iheir  favor,  a.nd  that  ”  a  man,”  as  he  afterward  sang, 
”  was  a  man  for  a’  that.”  Ivcfreshing  Iris  mind  and  body  r\ith  a 
tour  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  bad  never  before  visited,  and 
Anally  renouncing  all  idea  of  emigrating  to  Jamaica,  betook  the 
lease  of  the  farni  of  Eiiisland,  near  Dumfries,  and  settled  himself 
down  to  the  sober  business  of  a  farmer.  He  was  an  excellent 
ploughman,  hut  not  much  of  an  agriculturist.  Nevertheless  be 
toiled  on  hopefully  enough  for  three  or  four  years,  with  his  hand 
on  the  ploirgh  and  his  heart  in  his  poems,  and  found  year  by  year 
that  he  was  either  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  or  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
he  thought  he  could  combine  the  labors  of  the  farm  with  the 
duties  of  an  officer  of  E.xcise  ;  and,  having  by  dint  of  influence, 
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especially  that  of  the  Earl  of  GlcDcairn,  obtained  au  appointment, 
lie  wrought  zealously  in  the  double  capaciiy.  Ultimately  the  farm 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  he  became  an  exciseman  onl}".  But 
whether  farmer  or  exciseman,  or  both  in  one,  his  best  energies  and 
dearest  thoughts  were  given  to  poetry  ;  and  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  his  return  from  Edinburgli  and  his  premature  death,  nearly 
all  the  songs  for  which  he  is  most  celebrated  were  produced,  and 
presented  without  fee  or  revrard,  and  for  the  pure^love  of  music 
and  song\  to  Johnson’s  Musical  Museum  and  George  Thomson’s 
collection  of  the  Popular  Melodies  of  Scotland.  This  period  pro¬ 
duced  but  one  poem,  his  grandest  and  best,  the  immortal  “  Tam 
o’  Shpter,’’  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  and  worthy  to  rank  with 
anything  in  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  It  issued  complete  from  his 
brain  in  one  day,  in  one  magnificent  burst  of  inspiration.  He  was 
observed  by  his  wife,  the  Jean  Armour  of  his  sorrow  and  his  joy, 
to  walk  hastily  along  the  bank  of  the  Hith,  and  to  mutter  as  he 
\yent.  She  knew  by  these  signs  that  he  was  engaged  in  composi¬ 
tion,  and  watched  him  from  the  window.  She  afterward  went 
out  to  rneet  him,  but  he  saw  her  not,  and  still  walked  rapidlj^  along 
“  crooning”  to  himself.  She  stepped  aside  among  the  broom  and 
bracken  to  let  him  pass,  which  he  did  with  a  flushed  brow  and 
downcast  eye,  heedless  of  the  outer  world,  and  wholly  absorbed, 
body  and  soul,  in  the  transports  of  composition.  Ho  correction 
was  afterward  necessary  ;  the  poem  emerged  from  his  mind  com¬ 
plete,  without  a  flaw,  inimitable  and  unsurpassable. 

His  life  became  harder  and  more  uncongenial  than  ever  as  soon 
as  he  left  his  farm  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Excise  ;  but  it  was 
cheered  even  in  these  dark  days  bj'  the  work  which  he  was  never 
tired  of  doing  for  George  Thomson.  It  was  also  cheered  by  the 
hope,  which  proved  unfounded,  that  he  might  receive  promotion 
under  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  aJtain  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition~the  well-paid  post  of  supervisor.  He  had  forgot- 
ten-™but  his  political  enemies  remembered  but  too  well — the  hard  « 
things  he  had  said  and  sung  not  only  of  the  immediately  ruling 
powers  that  were  set  above  him,  but  of  the  Tory  Government  under 
which  he  lived,  and  which  was  the  sole  bestower  of  place  and 
office.  He  had  also  soared  higher  in  his  invective,  and  attacked 
the  House  of  Hanover  itself.  Though  he  was  sentimentally  a  Jac¬ 
obite,  and  reverenced  the  name  and  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
had  nothing  better  to  say  of  the  reig'ning  house  than  that  its  members 
were  ”  an  idiot  race,”  and  that  those  who  ”  knew  them  best  de¬ 
spised  them  most,”  he  was  practically  a  radical  reformer  and  an 
ultra-dernocrat,  if  not  a  republican.  Like  other  wits  whose  wit  is 
irrepressible,  and  must  have  vent  though  the  heavens  should  crack, 
his  epigrams  and  epitaphs  had  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of 
some  of  his  powerful  neighbors  ;  and  his  bitter  attacks  on  such 
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men  as  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  whom 
he  might  have  well  afforded  to  let  alone,  were  all  rcmenibered 
against  him  by  his  official  superiors  whenever  an  occult  interest 
was  exerted  in  his  behalf  to  expedite  his  promotion.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  learned  discretion  had  he  lived  longer,  and  perhaps  his 
peccadillos,  if  not  renewed,  would  have  been  gradually  forgotten, 
for  even  his  political  foes  acknowledged  and  admired  his  genius. 
But  disappointments  sat  so  heavy  on  his  heart  that  he  endeavored 
to  lighten  their  load  by  bacchanalian  excesses  in  the  company  of 
people  who  were  not  worthy  to  black  his  boots,  and  he  gradually' 
undermined  a  constitution  that  was  naturally  robust.  Issuing 
from  a  drinking  bout  in  a  tavern  in  Dumfries  on  a  winter  s  night, 
wffien  the  ground  was  covered  v>^ith  snow,  he  vras  overtaken  by 
drowsiness,  and  sat  down  on  a  doorstep  and  fell  asleep. 
posure  brought  on  his  last  illness.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his 
final  hours  were  embittered  by  mental  anxiety,  and  by  the  dread 
that  a  hard-hearted  tailor,  to  whom  he  owed  a  small  suin,  would 
cither  seize  his  last  blanket  from  under  him,^  or  consign  him  to  the 
degradation  and  horrors  of  a  jail.  From  this  last  indignity',  which 
did  not  actually'  impend,  but  which  assumed  to  his  disturbed  fancy 
the  only  too  palpable  shape  of  a  terrible  reality,  he  was  saved  by 
remittances  from  a  cousin  at  Montrose  and  from  George  Thomson, 
to  whom  he  appealed,  with  a  sense  of  shame,  for  a  small  sum  that 
Thomson  would  have  paid  him  twenty  times  over  had  he  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  The  little  town  of  Dumfries,  the  scene  of  his  clos¬ 
ing  years,  and  of  his  death,  and  which  he  has  rcudered  classic 
ground  for  evermore,  did  its  best  to  honor  his  memory'.^  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Dumfries  knew  that  he  was  great  and  noble  while  he  lived 
among  them,  but  they  did  not  know,  until  they  stood  sorrow- 
stricken  around  his  grave,  how  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  lie 
was  than  they  had  imagined  him  to  be.  Thus  lived  and  thus  died 
Robert  Burns,  by  far  the  greatest  genius  that  Scotland,  up  to  ms 
day,  had  produced,  and  w'hose  literary'  fame  overshadows  that  ot 
every  other  Scotsman  before  or  since,  that  of  Sir  X  altei  Scott 
a,lone  excepted. 

Of  a  different  character  and  complexion  were  the  life  and  songs 
of  Beranger,  the  great  iy'rist  of  the  French.  The  career  of  Burns 
was  all  storm  and  gloom  ;  that  of  Beranger  was  one  of  epicurean 
ease,  such  solid,  almost  stolid,  indifference  to  the  world,  that  not 
even  the  abjectest  poverty  had  pow'erto  ruffle  the  heavy  serenity'  ot 
his  nature.  Beranger  came  into  the  'world  nineteen  y'ears  alter 
Burns,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1780,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  his  great  predecessor  passed  into  the  glorious  company  ot 
the  immortals..  His  father,  who  w'as  unable  to  suppoit  him,  and 
■who  seems  to  have  been  what  the  French  call  a  xaui'icu^ 

Scotch  “  a  ne’er-do-weel,”  though  a  man  of  some  w’it  and  abilities, 
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left  him  to  tlie  care  of  his  grandfather,  a  poor  tailor,  with  whom 
liis  early  childhood  was  passed.  At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  he  was 
consigned  to  tlie  care  of  his  hulier’s  sister,  the  wife  of  an  auhergiste, 
or  small  innkeeper,  at  Peroune.  Here,  as  at  his  grandfather’s 
house,  he  had  contrived  somehow  to  acquire  the  art  of  i-eading,  and 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  had  managed  to  store  his  mind  with  a 
great  deal  of  useless  but  agreeable  knowledge,  derived  from 
Tele'maque  on  the  one  hand  and  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  on 
the  other,  with  a  wilderness  of  miscellaneous  reading.  There  was 
at  Peronne  an  institution  for  the  beneht  of  the  youth  of  the  town, 
founded  by  a  31.  de  Bellanglise,  some  of  the  classes  of  which  he  at¬ 
tended,  and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  master  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  earn  his  bread  in  some  wa}'',  and 
as  he  neither  cared  for  his  grandfather’s  nor  his  aunt’s  business,  he 
was,  with  his  own  consent,  bound  apprentice  to  a  31.  Laisnez,  a 
printer  at  Peronne,  who,  he  afterward  said,  “not  being  able  to 
teach  me  how  to  spell,  encouraged  my  taste  for  poetry,  gave 
me  lessons  in  versification,  and  corrected  my  first  attempts.”  He 
also  made  time  in  the  evenings  to  attend  the  institution,  and  ac- 
(tuire,  in  default  of  Latin,  some  other  knowledge  to  fit  him  for 
making  his  way  in  the  larger  world  of  Paris,  whither  his  impulse 
led  him.  Long  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  still  working  at 
the  compositor’s  case,  the  spirit  of  poetry  took  almost  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  him,  and  caused  him  to  blossom  out  into  verse,  which  in¬ 
variably  assumed  the  form  of  songs,  though  he  had  the  ambition  to 
write  an  epic  poem,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  choose  his  hero  in 
Clovis.  ^  He  did  not  then  suspect,  though  he  afterward  knew,  that 
his  genius  was  not  in  the  faintest  degree  epic;  that  a  modern,  not 
an  ancient,  hero  was  to  inspire  his  verse  ;  and  that  H'apoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  master  of  Europe,  and  was 
defeated,  dethroned,  and  exiled,  was  to  share,  with  an  imaginary 
Lisette  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  principal  honors  of  his 
verse.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  Peronne  for  Paris,  where  he 
was  once  rnore  domiciled  with  his  good  old  grandfather.  His 
^ther’s  partiality  saw  in  him  the  “  makings”  of  a  great  banker  ! 
But  the  young  man’s  acquaintance  with  bankers  was  destined  all 
his  life  to  be  of  the  slenderest,  if  he  evef,  which  is  doubtful,  had 
dealings  with  a  banker  at  all.  He  betook  himself  to  the  composi¬ 
tor  s  case  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  without  the  slightest  love  for 
the  vocation,  or  for  any  vocation  whatever,  except  that  of  writing 
^  ^  s  irmi^ecf ,  songs  did  not  bring  him  salt  to 

his  soup,  though  they  brought  him  the  joy  of  composition,  and  the 
pride  that  the  born  artist,  whether  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  or  musi¬ 
cian,  always  feels  in  his  work.  In  his  twentieth  year,  with  the 
love  of  poetry  and  with  the  desires  of  all  the  pleasures  of  youth 
and  health  strong  upon  him,  he  wrote  :  “  I  was  so  poor  !  The  ex- 
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pense  of  the  smallest  party  of  pleasure  forced  me  to  live  for  Hglit 
days  afterward  on  the  most  meagre  vanade  (soaked  bread),  wliich  1 
prepared  mvself,  all  the  while  heaping  rhyme  upon  rhyme,  and  full 
of  the  hope  of  future  glory.  Even  now%  when  speaking  of  that 
smiling  epoch  ox  my  itfe,  when,  without  friends,  w’ithcut  ceilain 
bread,  without  instruction,  I  dreamed  of  a  brilliant  future  without 
neglecting  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day,  my  eyes  are  moistened 
wdth  involuntary  tears.” 

In  his  twenty -third  year,  w^hen  his  fortunes  w^ere  at  the  low*est 
ebb,  when  he  was  all  but  reduced  to  desperation  by  the  failuie  of 
many  previous  efforts  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  one  high  enough 
placed  in  the  wwld  to  advance  his  literary  interests,  he  packed  up 
some  of  his  best  songs,  and  sent  them  with  an  explanatory  letter  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother  of  iSiapoleon,  then  First  Consul.  Thirty 
years  afterward  he  told  the  result  for  the  first  tim^e.  ”  In  1803,’  ’  he 
wrote  in  a  dedicatory  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  “  de¬ 
prived  of  resources,  w^eary  of  hopes  deceived,  making  verses,  wu'th- 
out  object,  without  encouragement,  without  instruction,  and  with¬ 
out  counsel,  I  formed  the  idea  (and  how  many  similar  ideas  have 
remained  fruitless  !)  to  inclose  my  raw’  poems  in  an  envelope  and 
forward  them  to  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  already  celebrated  for  his 
oratorical  power  and  his  love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  My  epis¬ 
tle.  I  w^eil  remember,  worthy  of  a  young  and  ardent  republican,  bore 
the  impress  of  the  pride  that  had  been  w'ounded  by  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  a  protector.  Poor,  unknown,  and  very  often 
disappointed,  I  did  not  dare  to  speculate  on  the  success  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  that  nobody  supported.  But  on  the  third  day,  with  joy  un¬ 
speakable,  M.  Lucien  asked  me  to  call  upon  him,  informed  himself 
of  my  necessities,  which  he  speedily  relieved,  spoke  to  me  as  poet 
to  poet,  and  lavished  upon  me  his  encouragements  and  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Unfortunately  he  w^as  soon  afterward  compelled  to  leave 
France.  After  a  time  I  began  to  think  that  I  w  as  forgotten,  when 
I  received  from  Borne  a  power  of  attorney  {procuration)  to  draw* 
the  salary  (with  arrears)  due  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
with  a  letter  w’hich  I  have  reverently  preserved.  ‘  I  beg  jmu,’  he 
said,  ‘  to  accept  this  sum,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  continue 
to  cultivate  your  talent,  you  will  one  day  become  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  our  Parnassus.  Attend  carefully  to  the  delicacies  of 
your  rhythm.  Do  not  (;ease  to  be  bold,  but  strive  to  be  elegant. 
Kever,  I  said  to  myself,  w’as  a  good  deed  done  with  more  encourag¬ 
ing  graciousness  ;  never,  in  snatching  a  young  poet  fi'om  misery, 
was  more  pains  more  delicately  taken  to  lift  him  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation.” 

Tw’elve  years  afterw’ard,  during  the  hundred  days,  ]\r.  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  still  his  friend,  endeavored  to  fire  his  ambition  to 
loftier  efforts  than  the  trilling,  although  graceful,  lyrics  which  he 
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continued  to  pour  forth  :  but  B(U'anger  knew  both  his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  jincl  never  attempted  a  long  poein.^  In  the  mean 
'while  he  found  an  admirer,  a  comrade,  and  a  fiiend,  in 
Antoine-Madeleine  Desaugiers,  eight  years  his  senior,  and  the  then 
acknowledged  head  of  the  lyric  literature  of  France.  Desaughus 
was  ill  some  respects  a  far  better  poet  than  Beranger,  but,  with  ilie 
sympathy  and  generosity  of  all  superior  spirits  in  literature  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  he  was  quick  to  recognize  and  encourage 
the  genius  of  a  younger  writer,  and  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to 
climb  the  rugged  steeps  that  lead  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  was 
too  poor  himself,  and  too  little  connected  with  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  to  be  of  much  use  to  Beranger  in  the  furtherance  of  his  for¬ 
tunes  ;  but  it  was  a  kindly  act  to  introduce  him  to  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  time,  even  though  they  were  Bohemians,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  circle  of  liis  acquaintance  among  kindred  spirits  who 
might  thereafter  be  useful.  This  he  did  by  initiating  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  “Caveau,”  a  social  club  of  poets,  dramatists, 
journalists,  painters,  and  musicians,  of  which  Desaugiers  was 
‘‘president”  de  facto,  as  well  aspresiding  spirit  cU  jure,  and  who 
met  almost  every  evening  at  a  cafe  near  the  Palais  Roi^al.  At  that 
time  (1809)  Beramrer  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  but  Desaugiers 
had  read  his  little^satire  “  Le  Roi  d’Yvetot,”  a  harmless  potentate 
who  was  only  crowned  with  a  nightcap,  and  who,  unlike  the  great 
Napoleon,  lived  very  comfortably  without  glory.  In  presenting 
Beranger  to  the  club,  Desaugiers  predicted  that  at  no  distant  day 
his  'protege  would  become  one  of  the  literary  magnates  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  same  year  Beranger  was  for  the  first  time  relieved 
from  the  haphazard  life  of  writing  songs  for  the  poor  reward 
which  the  publishers  could  afford,  and  was  presented  by  31. 
Arnault,  of  the  3Iinisterial  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  a 
clerkship  in  his  office.  The  salary  was  1800  francs  (72^.)  per  an¬ 
num.  This  was  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  mod¬ 
est  wants  of  the  song-writer,  who,  however  much  he  may  have 
loved  and  admired  the  fair  sex,  had  taken  care  not  to  entangle  him, 
self  with  any  of  them,  and  who  had  nobody  but  himself  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  look  after.  “  Enough  to  live  upon,  and  a  little  leisure 
to  write  songs”— -this  had  been  his  dream  for  many  weary  but  nut 
altogether  desolate  years,  and  when  the  dream  at  last  became  a 
reality  he  was  more  than  satisfied.  He  was  enabled  for  the  first 
time  to  give  free  play  to  his  genius,  and  to  write  only  when  he  was 
in  the  humor. 

All  went  well  with  him  under  the  re'gime  of  Napoleon  the 
First ;  for  he  had  learned  to  sing  of  worthier  themes  than  had 
hitherto  occupied  his  frivolous  pen— the  infidelities  of  married  wom¬ 
en,  the  immoralities  of  single  ones,  and  the  vulgar  pleasures  of 
the  table— and  had  soared  to  the  height  of  celebrating  the  military 
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^  T?r5inpp  and  inculcating  the  noblest  spirit  of  patriotism, 

fndff  he  Sn?  times  the  |reat  7Peror  the  satire 

Iw  a  dmns-e  it.  hisfeelings.  his  style. 

K  "rsa.;p'K  HS  irSHiis 

r,®ut!;xs» 

free  if  not  from  suspicion,  at  least  from  any  o'vert  act 

thority  contlTnln^^  nm  the 

Si 

the  J  T^ni  d’Yvetot.”*  His  ministers,  however,  weie 

were  than  at  the  head  of  affairs  . 

Chan  tons  le  vin  ct  la  beaute  : 

Tout  le  reste  est  folie. 

Voyez  comm  e  on  oublie 
Les  hymnes  de  la  liberte  ! 

IJn  pen  pie  brave 
Ketoinbe  esclave  :  _ 

Filft  d’Enicure,  ouvrez-moi  votre  cave  . 


Adieu  done,  pauvre  Gloire  . 
Desheritons  I’histoire  !  .  , 

Venez,  Amours,  et  versez-nous  a  boire  . 


This  showed  tint  the  gloved  hand  had  a  sharp  stiletto  in  U,  and 
hlor^went  home  It  was  not,  however,  thought  suftcient 
nuniSent  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
r^We  years  of  honest  drudgery  but  he  ^M^rosecuted  for 
ryn  flip  rnval  family  and  on  public  morality,  inougn  eioqueni  \ 
defended ^by  the  celebrated  M.  Dopin  aine,  he 

three  months’  imprisonment  in  the  debtors’  J’\7^ibeftv 

■ind  lo  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs.  Here  the  loss  oi  ms  ‘mcriy 
'  tils  the  woL  that  befell  him.  The  rules  of  the  establishment  did 
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not  admit  of  severity.  Ilis  friends,  like  those  of  mere  debtors 
^vere  [Dermitted  to  see  him  :  his  table  was  spiead  with  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  which  sympathy,  wealtli,  friendship,  and  admiration  can  be¬ 
stow  upon  those  whom  they  delight  to  honor  ;  and  the  bacchana¬ 
lian  revels  of  his  captivity  were  often  far  more  bacchanalian  than 
those  he  had  enjoyed  outside  the  prison  walls.  In  1825,  havin'*- 
subsisted  meanwhile  on  the  profits  of  his  works,  which  daily  grew 
in  public  favor,  he  published  a  third  collection,  about  which  the 
government  ofM.  de  YilleJe,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  think 
lit  to  trouble  themselves.  But  this  was  only  a  truce.  The  book  was 
received  with  such  acclamation  by  the  public  of  all  (dasses,  except 
the  friends  of  the  ancien  regime  and  the  clerical  party,  who  were  in 
a  woful  but  tyrannical  minority,  that  it  was  tJiought  absolutely 
necessary  by  M.  3Iartignac,  the  successor  of  the  Mild  M.  de 
Villele,  that  another  and  more  severe  example  should  be  made  of 
the  too  daring  poet.  Three  songs  were  especially  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  public  prosecutor— “  The  Coronation  of  Charles 
the  Simple,’’  “  The  Infinitely  Little,”  and  the  “  Guardian  Angel.” 
It  was  only  the  first  two  of  these  compositions  that  contained 
venom  to  sting  the  government  ;  but  as  the  ministry  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  prosecution  too  political,  and  as  it  desired,  moreover, 
to  conciliate  the  ultramontane  clergy,  the  third  song  was  selected 
to  show  its  impartiality,  and  to  make  believe  that  it  cared  as  mucli 
for  religion  as  for  politics.  “  The  Guardian  Angel  ”  was,  in  effect 
a  silly  song,  only  Avorthy  of  contempt,  but  its  political  brothers 
were  of  the  highest  order  of  satirical  poiguancy  and  more  than  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  such  ministers  as  those  Avho  served  the  j)oor  obsli- 
nate  and  benighted  Charles  the  Tenth  wince  in  their  uncertain  and 
uneasy  seats.  Condemnation  was  certain  before  trial,  and  Berau- 
ger  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  nine  months  in  La 
Force,  a  prison  where  the  discipline  was  not  quite  so  lax  as  it  Avas 
in  Ste.  Pelagic.  The  fine  was  speedily  paid  by  Ids  sympathizing 
friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  the  stupidly  reactioDary  goveinmeid 
that,^  in  making  a  martyr  of  a  song  writer,  had  made  him  a  hero, 
and  increased  the  number  of  his  admirers  a  hundred  or  a  thuusaud- 
fold. 

At  last  the  throne  of  Charles  the  Tenth  disappeared  under  the 
barricades  of  July,  1880,  and  .Louis-Philippe  of  CHleans  reigned  in 
his  stead.  It  appeared  as  if  the  turn  of  Beranga'  had  now  come 
either  to  be  reinstated  in  his  old,  or  in  a  better  office,  or  to  be  other- 
Avise  rewarded  A\fith  power  and  emolument  by  the  victorious  party 
which  he  had  served  so  well.  His  friends  becauie  ministers,  am¬ 
bassadors,  prefects,  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  but  nothing  was 
done  for  Beranger.^  He  found  that  the  modest  profits  of  his  songs 
were  enough  for  him  to  live  upon  ;  he  hated  rout.ne  work  and  the 
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!^'/;;idet  seeing 

his  due,  but  ho  retoited  j  sa>  Ho  tnai  ■  c 

as  he  f ^He  lound  that  1200  francs  a  year, 
n^reven^e  de  teS  from  the’snle  of  his  songs,  yilh  nothing  to  do 
fo?  ihrmoney  was  better  than  1800  francs  to  >^6  earned  by  haul 
V  Lk  at  a  o-overnmeutal  desk,  and  he  was  content  ith  such  a 
v.ork  at  ^  ^  uothing.  He  had  outlived  his  fancies  for 

L^ettes  and  Culoes  of  all  kinds,  and  had  nobody  to  spend  his 
^emtv  francs  upon  but  himself.  He  arranged  his  mode  of  ''fe  on  tins 
i^fmhle  scale— hiJf  Epicurus,  half  Diogenes— and  gave  full  scope 
to  hh  literary  powers  whenever  the  humor  was  on  him,  and  sought 
for  nVSv  Lt  that  of  men  of  letters,  and  the  wits,  vaudevilhsh^. 

*  n,t  nOoLooheis  vho  admired  his  independent  poverty,  and  who 
were’^nirff  oow  and  then  permitted  to  send  to  his 

hiimblp  lodgino-s^  lie  bottles  of  Volnay  and  other  choice  wines 
l^^iTphUiev  knew  he  enioyed,  and  to  be  privileged  to  drink  in  his 
comnany  ^  By  degrees,  as  his  fame  consolidated  and  extended,  his 
f Sd  M.  Charles^  Perrotin,  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  ot 
rnblishei's  fount  that  he  was  able  to  increase  the  poet  s  annuit. 
fmm  %00’to  20©  francs,  and  ultimately,  for  some  years  before  he 
li&rl  to  SOOO  (1©?  I  Beranger  was  not  only  at  his  ease,  bu.  m  his 
V  ,?lpt  wav  M 1  and  neither  asked  nor  desired  anything  from 
own  quiet  “’/“g'VXtion  of  February,  1848,  which  he  pre- 

iheted  months  p  eviously,*  he  was  elected  without  his  consent  by 
nni  of  Te  electoal  divisions  of  the  city  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the 

otiiiipnt  \sscinblv  He  took  his  seat,  but  found  liiinself  wholly 

out  S^hirVlenunt  Ld  very  speedily  re.signed  his  parliamentary 
hon^s  AfKe’successful  isUe  of  thecewp  dVtat  ami  the  conse- 
honors.  ^  .  ,  renublic  in  the  streets  of  Pans,  ISapo- 

leon"the\hird  who  knew'  how  much  Beranger ’s  songs  had  done  to 

Xn  ahve  n  Be  hearts  of  the  people  the  memory  of  Napoleon  the 
keep  alive  in  «.  uea  i  gecond  empire,  was  anxious 

m'Sow  Ws  appredation  J  poet’s  genius  and  character  by  the 
I'lnsrible  moderf  place  or  piension.  But  to  all  oveituies  leading  to 
ihi^  result  Bfranger,  though  not  ungrateful,  was 
.  HI  elv  but  resilutely  declined  them.  The  emperor  who  had  the 
unkingly  virtue  of  never  forgetting  or  a  benefit  conf^ 

red  uwin  himslf  or  his  cause,  resolved,  in  default  of  his  ow  n 
efforts  to  try  tie  effect  of  feminine  beauty,  grace,  persuasion,  pi  4 
tact,  and  depubd  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  charm^waj ,  d  possible, 

the  writorof  (his  .nrlicle,  and  the  Ahbd  de  Lame,mai.«,  who  breakfasted 

with  him  by  InYittion  at,  Passy. 
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the  poet’s  reluctance  to  accept  a  favor.  But  it  was  ail  in  vain. 
Berau^^er  was  not  surly  or  imgracious,  but  he  was  indopentleut,  ami 
would  not,  even  for  a  bewitchiui^  empress,  fetter  his  free  thought 
ir  at  any  future  time  he  should  feel  the  necessity  of  gushing  out 
into  a  song  to  ease  his  conscience  in  disapproval  of  the  public  acts 
of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers.  .So  he  remained  unpensioned,  but 
not  unlionored,  even  by  the  powerful  sovereign  whose  favors  he 
refused. 

He  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five  and  upward,  beloved 
and  lamented  by  the  whole  French  people,  and  all  but  idolized  by 
those  of  Paris,  among  v/horn  the  larger  portion  of  Izis  life  had  been 
passed.  As  already  remarked,  he  was  honored  by  a  funeral  which 
love  would  not  have  Brought  of,  but  which  fear  axtorted,  and  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  semblance  of  respecf.  The  living  poet  had 
caused  the  uuteachable  Bourbons  to  tremble  upon  their  thrones  ; 
the  dead  poet,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  breath  had 
left  his  body,  caused  the  astute  and  subtle  hei’  of  the  Bonapartes 
to  wince  upon  hi3>  and  conjured  up  before  his  affriaFted  eyes 
the  spectre  of  the  red  republic  that  he  Brough:  he  had  laid  forever 
in  a  sea  of  blood.  It  was  not,  however,  any  songs  of  the  dead 
Beranger  that  Xapoleon  the  Third  had  to  fear.  The  “Mar¬ 
seillaise,’'  more  awful  and  more  potent,  slept  in  the  people’s 
remembrance,  and  awaited  but  tire  time  to  burst  forth  on  their 
tongues  and  let  loose  the  pent-up  passions  of  the  iruliitude.  That 
time  was  not  until  fifteen  years  afterward;  anc  then  Xapoleon 
might  have  said,  “  Behold  the  deluge  !’’ 

Iir  comparing  the  genius  of  these  two  gr^  at  lyrists,  and  tracing* 
the  influence  which  each  exercised  in  his  own  silrere — and  in  the 
case  of  Burns  a  far  wider  sphere  than  the  limits  oithe  British  Isles 
—the  impartial  critic  must  endeavor  to  divest  then,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  of  the  extraneous  aids  to  popularity  ’which  trey  derived  from 
their  local  politics,  and  judge  them  solely  on  theii  literary  merits. 
If  the  great  duty  of  literature,  and  especially  of  pcetry,  is  not  so 
much  to  amuse  the  people  as  to  exalt  and  refine — f  it5  privilege  is 
to  inspire,  like  religion,  the  humble  with  dignity,  the  sad  with 
comfort,  the  oppressed  with  hope— to  show  the  abmdant  and  over- 
fiowu’ng  blessings  of  familiar  things,  the  riches,  thebeaut}^  and  the 
beneficence  of  Nature — to  fill  all  men  with  the  lov^of  God  and  one 
another,  and  to  encourage  society  in  Its  onw^ard  career  from  bad 
into,good,  and  from  good  into  better,  through  al  time  into  eter¬ 
nity’’— Burns’s  best  poems,  and  a  large  number  d  his  songs,  will 
bear  the  severe  test.  And  it  is  not  alone  in  his  se’ious,  but  in  his 
satirical  and  humorous  pieces,  that  he  soars  to  tte  highest  flight. 
His  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night’’  deserves  the  firs  mention,  as  a 
noble  picture  of  humble  Scottish  piety,  and  of  Bn  hopes  and  con- 
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Holationsof  the  true-hearted,  honest,  and  industrious  poor.  Bums 
describes  in  it  a  scene  of  no  unusual  kind  but  cue  of  Uiose  f rom 
which  he  truly  says  that  “  Scotland’s  grandeur  springs,  and  Ih 
lessons  inculcated  in  which  make  her  sons  beloved  at  hoine  and 
revered  abroad.  Of  a  different  order  of  excellence  a  e  A  \V  inter 
Nip'ht”  and  “Man  is  made  to  Mourn,”  in  which  he  laments  the 
multifarious  evils  inflicted  on  the  world  by  man  s  inhumanity  to 
man  by  the  lordly  insolence  of  wealth,  by  the  gicediiiep  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  iron  grip  of  oppression.  And  even  in  the  lowest  vein 
of  satire  his  purpose  was  always  dignified.  Although  he  launched 
the  most  scathing  thunderbolts  of  his  wit  and  anger  against  relig¬ 
ious  hypocrisy,  he  never  published  a  line  or  a  word  attacking,  or 

even  sneering  at, 

impostors  against  whom  his  merciless  ridicule  was  diiccled,  to  lep- 
resent  that  his  attacks  upon  them  were  attacks  upon  the 
which  they  dishonored,  and  their  loud  outcry  when  they  lelt  the 
rod  upon  their  hadis  deceived  for  a  while  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  -  but  it  did  not  deceive  even  them  for  along  time,  n 
was  speedily  recognized  that  “  Holy  Willie,’^  “  The  Lneo  Guid, 
and  other  masterly  productions  were  but  wholesome  castigations  ot 
shamefaced  vice  that  masqueraded  in  the  garments  and  pretended 
to  speak  the  language  and  inculcate  the  sentiments  of  yiitue. 
Nurtured  as  Burns  was,  he  hesitated  to  print,  though  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  write,  “  Holy  Willie  and  it  was  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  his  poems  in  his  lifetime.  He  might  well,  howeveu, 
have  been  bolder,  and  would  certainly  have  won  the  giatitude. 
while  he  yet  lived,  of  all  the  good  and  true  by  so  splendid  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  hypocrisy,  as  fully  as  bis  memoij  won  it  after  his 
death.  Throuirh  all  his  poems,  even  the  most  fanciriu  ana  iinagi 
native,  a  broad,  beautiful  common-sense  shines  out  pre-eminently  ; 
and  any  one  of  them,  rendered  into  plain  prose  and  divested  of  all  the 
traces  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  would  still  commend  itself  to  critical 
admiration.  His  most  trenchant  satire  was  reserved  for  saintly 
hypocrisy  ;  but  in  a  milder  vein,  when  he  held  up  to  ridicule  the 
fashions  and  the  small  vices  of  society,  he  was  equally  admirable. 
The  dialogue  between  Caesar  and  Luath,  the  rich  man  s  and  tne 
poor  man’s  dogs,  and  their  sagely  human  remarks  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  masters  lived,  and  the  concluding  expression  ot 
gratitude  to  heaven  that  they  were  not  men  but  dogs,  form  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  good-humored  raillery.  The  advice  of  Polouius  to 
his  son  in  Hamlet,  so  perfect  a  piece  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  Burns’s  “Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend  The  epistle 
contains  more  than  the  wisdom  of  Shakespeare  s  old  com  tier, 
which  was  that  of  the  head  alone,  whereas  that  of  Burns  com- 
-  prised  the  wisdom  both  of  the  heart  and  the  head,  and  laid  ihnMi 
in  a  few  compact  and  beautiful  sentences  the  law  by  \\huh  a 
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young  man  should  guide  himself  in  the  opening  years  of  Ids  bodily 
and  mental  vigor,  and  the  seductive  errors  that  he  ought  to  avoid 
under  the  penalty  of  petrifying  the  feelings.  Nor  is  the  pathetic 
close — 

And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Thau  ever  did  the  adviser  ! — 

the  least  striking  part  of  this  fine  composition,  thrown  off  at  a 
heat  like  a  spark  from  the  anvil.  Even  more  beautiful  is  “The 
Bard's  Epitaph,”  where  the  poet,  with  rare  self-examination, 
draws  his  own  portrait  without  exaggeration  and  without  flattery, 
and  points  the  moral  of  his  own  sad  fate,  which  he  saw  too  vividly 
impending,  as  a  warning  to  over-impulsive  and  too  careless  genius. 
Ill  another  and  very  exquisite  vein  of  true  poetry  are  his  touching 
lines  on  “  The  Moiise,”  and  “  The  Daisy,”  and  “  The  Old  Farmer’s 
Address  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie,”  all  of  which  point  the  moral  of 
Coleridge’s  “  Ancient  Mariner”  in  a  far  more  touching  and  natural 
manner. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  tiiiugs,  both  great  and  small. 

Two  other  of  his  poems,  “  The  x\.ddress  to  the  Deil,”  and  “  Tam 
o’  Shanter,”  stand  alone  in  literature,  unrivalled  for  the  mingling 
of  the  grotescpre,  the  tender,  the  horrible,  and  the  sublime.  If  it 
had  not" been  for  “  Tam  o’  Shauter,”  the  “  Address  to  the  Deil” 
would  have  been  considered  a  unique  and  noble  specimen  of  imag¬ 
inative  poetry,  coming  to  its  climax  in  the  unexpectedly  pathetic 
stanza  at  the  close,  in  which  he  has  a  word  of  Idndly  sympathy" 
even  for  the  devil.  But  “  Tam  o’  Shanter”  eclipsed  the  earlier  com¬ 
position  by  its  superior  glory,  and  shines  resplendent  in  his  poetic 
crown,  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  many  that  glitter  on  the  forehead 
of  his  fame. 

Though  the  songs  of  Burns,  as  distinguished  from  his  poems, 
were  for  the  most  part  written  on  the  old  topics  which  some  critics 
liave  affirmed  to  be  the  only  fit  subjects  of  song — love,  wine,  and 
glory— he  never  treated  these  well-worn  themes  in  a  .conventional 
faslnon,  but  banished  from  his  honest  verse  all  the  classical  frip¬ 
peries  and  trumperies  of  the  muses  and  the  graces,  the  cupids  and 
the  hymens,  in  which  inferior  poets  had  so  long  and  so  wearily  de¬ 
lighted.  The  love  in  his  songs  was  always  natural,  even  when 
sometimes  it  was  too  erotic  and  carnal ;  the  wine  or  the  whiskey 
was  not  celebrated  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  conviviality, 
good  fellowship,  and  brotherly  feeling  which  gathered  around  the 
glass  ;  and  the  “  glory’"  that  he  celebrated  was  the  glory  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  honest  love  of  country.  His  love  songs  are  deliciously 
fresh,  and  breathe  all  the  odors  of  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  meadows,  without  a  particle  of  meretricious  adorn- 
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mcnt  or  stilted  affectation.  His  drinking  sings  ignore  Bacchus 
alto^'ether  and  celebrate  the  bottle  not  for  the  liquor  it  contains, 
butlor  the  sparkle  of  wit,  for  the  kindly  mirth,  and  for  the  more 
abiding-  good  fellowship  that  it  draws  forth  in  the  social  circle,  and 
with  which  it  lubricates  the  intercourse  between  friends  and  coin- 
lades  and  even  passing  acquaintances.  The  song  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne  ”  known  and  admired  wherever  the  English  language  is  spo¬ 
ken,  is  a  drinking  song  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  and  worth  a 
whole  wilderness  of  such  bacchanalian  songs  as  pleased  both  the 
Eoglish  and  the  Scotch  before  Burns  appeared,  in  which  Care  was 
continually  called  upon  to  drown  himself  in  liquor  ;  or  such  once 

popular  trash  as  ^  ,  o 

^  ^  What  is  love  without  the  bowl  ? 

’Tis  a  languor  of  the  soul. 

Bacchus,  give  me  love  and  wine  : 

Happiness  is  only  thine  ! 


Burns  wrote  but  one  good  patriotic  song,  but  its  goodness  "u  as 
superlative— the  spirit-stirring  “  Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,” 
every  line,  every  word  of  which  is  full  of  fire  and  cnergy,^  and  goes 
direct  to  every  Scotsman’s  heart — a  song  to  which  English  litera¬ 
ture  can  supply  no  equals,  unless  it  be  Campbell  s  magnificent 
‘‘Battle  of  the  Baltic’'  and  ”  Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  songs 
which  Scotland  may  claim,  because  Campbell  was  a  Scotsman. 
One  other  song  of  Burns,  that  celebrated  neither  beauty,  wine,  nor 
glory,  but  something  that  perhaps  was  better  thaii  either— the  spirit 
of  sturdy,  honest,  manly  independence— was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
•  immortalize  his  name.  In  sending  this  song,  A  Man  s  a  ]\Ian 
for  a’  that,”  to  George  Thomson,  he  wrote  :  ”  This  beirig  neither 
on  the  subject  of  love  nor  wine,  which  a  great  critic  (Aikin)  says 
are  the  exclusive  themes  for  song-writing,  is  consequently  no  song, 
bur  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  prose 
thoughts  invested  with  rhyme.”  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
modesty  in  this  passage  was  not  quite  real,  and  that  Burns  knew 
perfectly  well  how  fine  a  song  he  had  written.  But,  whether  ho 
did  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sentiment  inculcated  has  done 
more  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  manly  dignity  and  independence  of 
character  among  the  Scotch,  both  high  and  low,  than  all  the  ser¬ 
mons  that  were  ever  preached  in  the  Highlands  or  the  Lowlands, 
or  all  the  books  that  were  ever  written  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  Burns  wrote  many  songs  that  can¬ 
not  stand  the  test  of  decenc}"  and  good  taste,  such  as  the  ”  Jolly 
Beggars,”  and  others  that  need  not  be  particularized  ;  but  it  must 
be  urged  in  the  poet’s  defence  that  he  never  published  them,  and 
that  it  was  left  to  the  oflicious  and  unwise  zeal  of  his  posthumous 
editors  and  biographers  to  rake  out  of  the  oblivion  to  which  Burns  s 
bettejl^.  judgment  would  have  consigned  them  the  obscenities  and 
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depravities  of  which  his  better  nature  was  asliamecl.  The  songs 
wliich  he  himself  gave  to  the  world,  though  sometimes  free,  were 
never  coarse.  He  never  made  a  mockery  and  a  laughing-stock  of 
matrimon\"  ;  never  ridiculed  true  love  ;  never  glorified  the  wrong  ; 
never  sang  approval  of  the  untrue,  or  prostituted  his  genius  to  laise 
uses.  If  led  astray  too  often  by  the  violence  of  his  youthful  pas¬ 
sions,  his  heart  was  in  the  right,  and  if  he  sinned  he  paid  the  pen¬ 
alty  with  more  bitterness  of  suffering  than  sometimes  falls  to  the 
lot  of  sinners  who  have  not  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  or  the 
lovableness  of  his  nature. 

If  the  genius  of  Be  ranger  is  to  be  tested  by  the  high  standard 
applied  to  that  of  Burns,  the  difference  of  nationality,  faith,  man¬ 
ners,  and  political  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account. 


Burns  was  born  among,  and  was  one  of,  an  earnest  people,  a  people 
who  had  for  ages  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  liberty,  and  had  won  both  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  best  blood— a 
people  who,  much  as  they  enjoyed  wit,  humor,  and  conviviality  in 
their  hours  of  leisure,  were,  above  all  things,  serious  and  in  earnest 
in  the  great  business  of  life.  And  Burns  himself  was  no  frivolous 
youth,  but  one  who  from  his  ea'liest  years  had  to  look  at  the  dark 
side  of  life,  and  to  fight  a  grim  fight  "not  only  with  adversity,  but 
with  his  own  passions.  Beranger,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  pas¬ 
sions  ;  he  was  one  of  a  people  who,  however  terrible  they  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  spasms  of  their  great  Revolution,  were  at 
heart  gay,  careless,  and  volatile,  who  had  no  depth  of  religious 
conviction,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  as  far  as  the  male  sex  was 
concerned,  were  of  no  religion  at  all,  unless  it  were  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Beranger  took  the  world  easily".  He  allowed  no 
grief  to  ruffle  the  even  course  of  his  life’s  current.  He  loved  him¬ 
self  ;  he  loved  his  ease  ;  he  loved  calm  enjoyment  and  the  dolcefar 
nienU,  He  admired,  and  fancied  he  loved,  some  nameless  and 
unknown  beauty,  whom  he  called  Lisette,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
most  graceful  poems  in  lier  praise— and  dispraise  ;  but  he  had  not 
sufficient  love  for  any  of  her  sex  to  marry,  though  he  never  tired 
of  singing  the  praises  of  many  real,  and  perhaps  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  imaginary,  beauties.  Burns  possessed  a  rich  and  powerful 
imagination,  but  Xature  bestowed  upon  Beranger  nothing  but  a 
graceful  fancy  and  a  delicate  ear  for  the  melody  and  the  harmonj^ 
of  verse  ;  and  of  these  admirable  gifts  he  made  the  most,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  much  originality  accompanied  his  use  of 
them.  His  love-songs  might  have  been  written  upon  the  charms 
of  Lais,  Phi\yne,  or  Aspasia,  in  the  palm}^  days  of  Athens,  with  as 
much  propriety,  and  with  scarcely  a  change  in  phraseology,  as 
upon  the  Lisettes  and  Suzons  of  Paris.  In  like  manner  hisfflac- 
chanalian  Ivrics  betrav  no  trace  of  the  manv  centuries  that  have 
rolled  over  the  world  since  the  days  of  Anacreon,  and  would  have 
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been  as  appropriate  in  the  month  of  that  ancient  p^oct  as  in  t  o 
paffes  of  a  modern  S>harite  who  flourished  between  1.80  and  18.).). 
Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  his  private  life,  Berangcr  in  his 
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he  celebrates  the  beauties  and  tlfb  frailties  of  the  young  1  aiisian 
women  of  the  demi-monde  who  charmed  his  fancy  are  choice  specie 
mens  of  the  verse,  miscalled  poetry,  that  pleases  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  pour  rire  or  the  ChariTari,  the  cocotteSy 

meux  and  iietits  everts.,  who  form  the  clientele  of  those  publica¬ 
tions*;  but  no  literature  but  that  of  France  would  tolerate  them. 
The  erotic  verses  of  the  juvenile  Thomas  ^loore,  wh.cn  he  signed 
himself  “Thomas  Little,”  were  angelic  purity  compared  with 
some  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  Bei anger,  in  wdiich  he  did  not 
alwavs  attempt  to  conceal  the  grossness  of  his  thoughts  by  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  language.  The  law  of  France,  that  punished  Beran- 
ger  for  disaffection  to  the  ruling  powers,  had  no  puni.shment  to 
inflict  for  such  hideous  outrages  on  common  decency  as  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  “La  Bacchante,”  “Madame  Gr^offe,”  “  La  Bonne 
Fille,”  “  L’Education  des  Demoiselles,”  and  “  Ma  Grand  mere. 

Tt  is’  ditficuk  to  say  which  of  these  is  must  offensive  to  a  pure 
mind  ;  but  if  the  iklm  of  demerit  is  to  be^  accorded  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  given  to  the  grandmother,  an  odious  old  woman  who 
confides  to  her  granddaughters  the  stoi}^  of  her  youthful  amours 
how  she  had  deceived  her  husband  before  marriage  and  been  false 
to  him  afterward — how  much  she  regretted  that  she  had  lost  time 
and  opportunity  for  intrigue  in  the  freshness  of  her  charms,  and 
that  she  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  thrice  the  num¬ 
bers  of  lovers  that  she  had  enjoyed  and  cheated — and,  when  her 
grand-daughters  ask  if  they  should  imitate  her  abominable  example, 
ends  the  doggerel  bv  a  shameless  libel  : 

“Comme  a'ous,  raaman,  fant-il  fairc  ?'* 

Et,  mes  petit.-i  enfants,  ])ourqnoi, 

Quancl  j’ai  fait  comme  ma  grand'me^-e, 

Ne  feriez-vous  comme  moi  ‘i  ’* 


English  literature  happily  offers  no  parallel  to  such  indecency  as 
this,  and  the  filthiest  effusions  of  Allan  Ramsay,  written  a  century 
previous,  were  clean  and  respectable  in  comparison. 

Beranger  never  sang  of  marriage,  except  to  ridicule  it,  and  to 
gloat  over  the  frailties  of  false  wives  and  the  misfortunes  of  de¬ 
luded  husbands.  The  only  “  love”  which  he  ever  celebrated  was 
undeserving  of  the  name — the  shameless,  marketable  lust  of  the 
demi-monde  and  the  bagnio.  Among  the  lower  Parisians  all  these 
songs  were  highly  popular  ;  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
quiet,  honest,  decent  people  of  the  provinces,  with  whom  the 
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family  relations  are  sacred,  did  not  look  upon  them  with  the  loam, 
ing  they  deserved.  In  his  philosophical  songs  Btuanger  look  a 
liigher  range.  There  are  tew  finer  things  in  French  literaime  than 
“  Les  Etoiles  cjui  filent,”  “  Treize  a  Table,”  Le  Grenier,”  ‘‘  La 
Sainte  Alliance  des  Peoples,”  “  LesAdieux  de  Marie  Stuart,”  ‘‘  La 
Yieillesse,”  “  Les  Petits  Coups,”  “  L’Habit  de  Cour,”  ‘‘  IMa  Voca¬ 
tion,”  Mon  Habit,”  “  Mon  Ame,”  “  La  Bonne  Vieille,’’  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  illiberal  and  uncharitable  mention  of  England 
which  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  it,  “  Le  Dieu  des  Bonnes 
Gens.”  But  even  in  this  comparatively  elevated  composition,  in 
which  he  humbly  confides  in  the  mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  the 
great  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  pagan  rather  than  the  Christian 
idea  takes  possession  of  his  mind,  and  breaks  out  into  the  Anacre¬ 
ontic  chorus— 

Le  veiTe  en  main,  ^aiement  je  me  confie 
Aa  Dieu  des  oonnes  gens — 


as  if  he  could  not  acknowledge  God’s  goodness  wfithout  a  glass  in 
his  hand  ! 

But  it  is  not  upon  these  or  his  amorous  or  drinking  songs  that  the 
fame  of  Beranger  principally  rests,  nor  is  it  by  means  of  these  that 
he  endeared  himself  to  the  French  people,  and  made  himself  a 
power  in  the  state.  He  knew  how'  to  touch  the  strong  chord  in 
the  people’s  heart  (perhaps  it  might  be  called  the  weakness  in  the 
people’s  brain),  the  love  of  conquest  and  of  military  glory  ;  and  he 
played  upon  that  string  till  France  responded,  and  hung  entranced 
upon  the  melodies  that  he  drew  from  it — melodies  sometimes  soft 
and  tender,  sometimes  bold  and  defiant,  sometimes  sublime.  And 
when  the  representative  and  the  agent  of  that  conquest  and 
“^glory”  fell  upon  evil  days— when  the  throne  of  the  might}" 
Kapoleon  was  levelled  in  the  dust— wiien  he  consumed  his  fiery 
heart  wdth  disappointment  and  vexation  on  the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena— and  when  the  great  nations  of  Europe  leagued  themselves 
together  to  impose  upon  conquered  France  the  wretched  Bourbons, 
who  had  forfeited  their  illustrious  inheritance  by  their  treachery, 
their  cowmrdice,  and  their  incapacity — all  the  piide,  all  the  anger, 
and  all  the  resentment  of  France  settled  upon  the  tongue  or  the 
pen  of  the  song- writer.  His  heart  and  that  of  all  France  beat  in 
unison,  and  he  spoke^  as  no  song-writer  ever  spoke  before  or  since, 
wfith  an  authority  that  wfielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,  and 
made  his  utterances  the  utterances  of  a  nation.  No  longer  idly 
masquerading  as  a  modern  Horace,  he  became  a  man  of  his  own 
time,  thought  with  it,  spoke  with  it,  identified  himself  with  it  in 
all  its  hopes  and  fears,  regrets  and  exultations.  His  fondest 
thoughts  clung  around  the  deeds  and  misfortunes  of  the  great 
Napoleon  Whether  he  wept  for  the  Bonapartes  or  denounced  the 
Bourbons,  he  found  his  truest  inspiration  in  his  grief  or  scorn,  and  be^^ 
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Sm  in  V  n  tont  ?ankof  iiteralure,  and  atoned  for  all  the  poor 
v-mities  anrinanities  of  his  earlier  flights.  These  belonged  to  the 
Parisians  only  ;  his  patriotic  and  political  songs  belonged  to  . 
France,  and  all  France  honored  him  foi  them. 

Pnrns  and  Beraiio'er  were  both  great  and  popular,  and  both 
exSS  greafSence  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 
Burns  found  the  lyrical  literature  of  Scotland  corrupt  and  licen- 
lious  and  left  it  pure.  Beianger  found  the  lyrical  literature  of 
France  both  impure  and  frivolous,  and  left  it  impurer  and  more 
frivolous  still.  Both  sang  of  love  ;  but  the  that  found  favor 

with  Burns  was  natural,  genuine,  and  ,le. 

celebrated  by  Beranger  was  merclricious  for 

i^pndent  wholly  upon  a  prurient  fanc3^  It  wa^  impossioie  lor 
Gotland  to  produce  a  Berani^er  ;  it  v/as  equally  impossible  fo 
Vr‘mre  to  D’^oduce  a  Burns.  Both  were  patriots,  and  drew  inspi- 
1  lion  frorn  the  remembrance  of  the  past  glories  of  their  country. 
Bums  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  an  intense  love  of 
Scotland  without  hate  of  any  other  land  ;  while  Beranger,  though 
brinculcrtX  love  of  France,  inculcated  still  more  strongly  a  love 
of  mmtary  gUy  only  to  be  achieved  by  warfare  with  other 
nations  B^oth  were  philosophers,  but  the  philosophy  of  Burns  was 
imbued  with  a  deeply  religious  and  Christian  spirit,  while  o^ 

Beranger  was  a  mild  Epicureanism,  based  upon  no  ^ogher  pimciple 
Than  flmt  of  the  duty  of  present  enjoyment  expressed  by  the 
phrase  “  Bum  vivimus  vimmus,”  or  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  tot- 

*“!Mo°rr  thin ‘three  quarters  of  a  century 

death  of  Burns,  and  his  fame,  small  at  that  lime  and  .caice  3 
reaching  to  England,  has  gradually  ^“creased  until  it  Ijas  “adc  he 
pirciiit  of  the  fflobe.  Eveiy  3^ear,  on  the  25th  01  Januar},  me 
annTversary  of  L  birth  is  celel^rated  as 

of  Scotland.  In  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  m  the  Bi  tish  Isles,  m 
the  United  States,  in  Canada,  m  Soirth  Africa  India  m  - 
1  ralia,  in  New  Zealand,  wherever  halt  a  dozen  Scotsmen  can  be 

uathered  ton-ether  to  repeat  the  song  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  amt 

to  assenlith  honest  ptide  the  r^-Jdch,lhey  havywoved  n 
their  lives  that  “  a  man’s  a  man  lor  a  that,  ^  *®/l®‘ j.'-e 

Ids  honor  and  patriotism  shines  with  redoubled  fervor  at  the 

mention  of  his  name.  It  may  be  said  of  ®J 

Webster,  the  great  American  orator,  said  ot  the  pou  ei  o 
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Britain,  that  "  it  follows  the  sun  in  its  course,  and,  keepin<'-  pace 
with  the  hours,  circles  tlie  eaith  with  one  unbroken  strafn”  of 
wholesome,  invigorating,  and  patriotic  song. 

x\nd  while  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  and  public  funeral  of  Beranger,  his  fame,  which  then  over¬ 
shadowed  the  land,  has  been  gradually  diminishing.  In  our  dav  it 
IS  almost  wholly  confined  to  France  and  to  a  small  section  of  his 
countrymen.  He  has,  in  fact,  been  elbowed  out  of  popular  favor 
by  Jladame  Tiierese  and  vulgar  lyrics  of  “  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot^  and  the  Grande  Duchesse.”  Even  his  patriotic  sono-s  if 
not  quite  forgotten,  have  ceased  to  bo  heard.  They  have  had°heir 
day  and  served  their  purpose,  and  have  become  almost  as  obsolete 
as  those  of  Clement  Marot  and  Ponsard.  The  French  seem  to 
have  room  in  their  hem-ts  but  for  one  truly  national  song  ;  that  sono- 
is  ttiG  Marseillaise,  and  nothing  that  Beranger  ever  wrote  ap^ 
proaches  it  in  popularity.  Its  poetry  and  music  are  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  ;  and  it  reigns  supreme  in  the  heart  of  the  French  people— the 
more  s  the  pity  !  because  it  glorifies  aggressive  v/ar,  which  is  out 
01  date,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Charles  Mack  ay,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


RADIANT  MATTER. 

When  the  man  of  science  deals  with  some  hitherto  unexplained 
phenomena  of  Nature,  he  first  collects  all  the  available  facts,  and 
then  casts  about  in  his  mind  for  some  hypothesis  which  will  brin*’* 
them  into^harmony  with  one  another.  The  latter  process  has  been 
well  callea  the  “  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,”  and  is  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  every  physical  discovery.  Thus  the  theor3^  of 
gravitation,  winch  brought  so  many  terrestrial  and  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena  into  harmony  with  law,  w^as,  in  the  first  instance,  a  leap 
ot  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  Newion.  The  undulatorv  theory 
of  light  sprang  from  the  effort  of  a  great  mind  endeavoring  to  co¬ 
ordinate  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  fell  into  order  under  its  appli¬ 
cation.^  In  the  same  way,  Dr.  Joule  imagined  that  heat  is  a  mode 
^  among  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  ;  and  the  truth 

01  his  brilliant  ”  guess”  was  shown  by  the  competence  of  the  the¬ 
ory  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  heat  exliibits. 

Among  these  guesses  of  genius,  many  have  been  futile  ;  others 
have  fmled  after  carrying  their  authors  far  on  the  road  toward  ex¬ 
planation  ,  while  there  are  some  previsions  which  were  correct 
though  they  were  not  capable  of  proof  at  the  time  when  thej^  were 
made.  Perhaps  no  phj^sical  philosopher  ever  possessed  a  more  for- 
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ward-lookiDg  miud  than  Faraday,  atid  certainly  none  ever  made 
more  use  of  Ibe  scientific  imagination.  ]\Iany  of  his  views  onl}" 
waited  for  verification  until  the  means  of  research  had  been  en¬ 
larged  or  improved,  and  among  these  his  anticipations  in  regard  to 
what  lie  termed  the  radiant,  condition  of  matter  have  received  re¬ 
markable  confirmation  in  some  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  quite  recently  given  to  the  world,  by  xMr.  Crookes. 

It  was  Faraday’s  belief  that  a  form  of  matter  existed  wliose 
subtletv  surpassed  that  of  gases  as  much  as  the  gaseous  surpasseo 
the  liquid,  or  the  liquid  the  solid  state  of  matter.  Aided  by  physi¬ 
cal  apparatus  such  as  Faraday  could  not  command,  Mr.  Crookes  is 
carrying  out  an  inquiry^  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  we  propose  to 
irive  a  short  account  of  the  facts  which  he  has  lately  laid  before 
the  scientific  world  in  connection  with  his  researches  on  radiant 

Chemists  have  found  that  when  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  are  capable 
of  uniting  together  in  several  proportions,  the  several  quantities  of 
A  whicli  comliine  with  a  constant  quantit}^  of  B  stand  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  very  simple  ratios.  Tlius  the  eleinent  oxygen  will^  com¬ 
bine  with  the  element  chromium  in  proportions  of  1  to  2,  or  2  to  4, 
or  3  to  6  ;  but  one  element  can  only  unite  with  a  constant  quantity' 
of  another  element  by'  well-defined  steps  or  increments,  standing 
to  one  another  in  simple  numerical  ratios.  .... 

The  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  led  Dalton  to  inter  from 
this  strange  fact  that  elementary  bodies  are  composed  of  ultimate 
particles  or  “  atoms,”  each  with  a  constant  weight  peculiar  to  it- 
kdf  and  that  combination  between  two  elements  takes  place  by 
the  iuxtaposition  of  these  atoms.  This  hypothesis  harmonized  a 
chaos  of  chemical  facts,  and  made  everything  orderly  where  be¬ 
fore  all  was  disorder.  Hence  the  “atomic  theory”  has  come  to 
form  the  basis  of  modern  chemistry,  and  the  unseeable  atom 
takes  its  place  in  science  as  an  undoubted  physical  fact. 

Two  or  more  atoms  united  together  constitute  a  molecule.  Thus, 
one  atom  of  the  ehmientary  body  oxygen  combines  with  two  atoms 
of  the  element  hydrogen  to  form  a  molecule  of  water,  which  sub¬ 
stance  we  may  therefore  consider  as  composed  of  a  vast  number  of 
m'llecules,  each  of  which  is  again  compounded  of  the  elements  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  united  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Dalton’s  law  had  long  been  accepted  by  chemists  when  Dr. 
Joule  added  another  and  equally  important  conception  to  the  molec¬ 
ular  view  of  matter.  He  showed  that  heat,  which  the  earlier  phi¬ 
losophers  considered  as  something  having  a  material  existence, 
ought  pioperly  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion.  ^  A  rifle  bullet 
strTking  an  iron  target  lias  its  motion  of  translation  suddenly 
stopped  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  lead  is  found  to  be  heated.  Joule 
proved  that  when  the  bullet  is  ai rested  its  motion  as  a  mass  is  con- 
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verted  into  an  unseen  interior  movement  of  its  ultimate  particles, 
or  molecules,  of  which  molecular  movement  heat  is  the  sensible 
manifestation. 

In  ordinary  language  we  speak  of  hot  and  cold  bodies,  as  if  the 
terms  were  absolute  ;  but  in  calling  ice  cold  and  boiling  water  hot 
w^e  simply  refer  them  to  the  standard  of  our  sensations  ;  both  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  ice  would  seem  hot  to  an  organism  whose  tempera¬ 
ture  was  below  freezing  point.  Ever}^  terrestrial  body  possesses 
some  absolute  heat,  or, In  other  w’ords,  the  molecules  which  com¬ 
pose  it  are  in  more  or  less  active  movement ;  and  upon  their  ac¬ 
tivity  depends  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Xov/,  the  amount  and  character  of  this  internal  molecular  move¬ 
ment  which  declares  itself  sensibly  as  heat  varies  in  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases.  The  “  scientific  imagination”  has  revelled  in  picturing 
the  kind  and  extent  of  movements  'svhich  are  executed  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  matter  in  each  of  these  conditions.  With  solids 
and  liquids  we  have  at  present  no  concern,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  molecules  of  gases  are  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight 
lines  with  uniform  velocity  until  they  impinge  either  against  each 
other  or  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Such  a  vessel 
may  be  likened  to  a  hive  containing  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  and  w^e  read¬ 
ily  see  that  upon  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  will  depend  the 
length  of  flight  which  each  bee  can  make  before  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  another  bee.  Suppose  the  average  distance  a  bee  can  fly 
without  colliding  with  its  neighbor  is  two  inches,  then  we  will  call 
that  dimension  the  “  mean  free  path”  of  the  bees.  If  we  remove 
one  half  of  the  bees  from  the  hive  w^e  double  this  free  path,  and 
wx  might  go  on  reducing  the  number  of  bees  until  it  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  hive  to  the  other. 

The  molecular  conception  of  matter  declares  that  this  figure  rep¬ 
resents  the  state  of  things  in  every  gaseous  bodjq  and  bearing  this 
in  mind  we  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
the  electric  discharge  through  gases,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  research. 

The  electric  spark  passes  with  diffi.ciilty  through  the  mixture  of 
gases  forming  our  atmosphere,  and  air  is  consequent!}^  called  a 
non-conductor  or  ‘‘di-electric.”  A  flash  of  lightning,  or  the  spark 
from  an  electrical  machine,  exhibits  the  violence  with  which  elec¬ 
tricity  is  discharged  through  air  ;  but  it  passes  readily  through  a 
high  vacuum,  exhibiting  very  beautiful  phenomena. 

Most  persons  have  seen  the  well-known  Geissler’s  vacuum 
tubes,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
discharge.  The  space  separating  the  positive  and  negative  poles  is 
filled  with  violet-colored  light,  but  a  close  inspection  shows  that 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  negative  pole  is  surrounded  by 
a  dark  region.  The  violet  light  is  produced  by  collisions  among 
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the  molecules  of  gas  left  after  exhaustion,  which  are  excited  into 
abnormal  activity  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  These 
molecules,  as  will  afterward  appear,  stream  out  from  the  negative 
toward  the  positive  pole,  and  the  small  dark  space  around  that 
pole  represents  their  mean  free  path,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  they  traverse  before  coming  into  contact  with  their 
fellows. 

So,  at  least,  Mr.  Crookes’  imagination  led  him  to  suppose  ;  and 
in  the  verification  of  this  brilliant  guess  he  has  made  the  world  ac¬ 
quainted  for  the  first  time  with  that  radiant  condition  of  matter 
wdiich  Faraday  prevised.  Faraday,  as  we  have  said,  wanted 
means  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  anticipation,  for  the  vacuum  of  an 
ordinary  Geissler’s  tube  is  far  more  perfect  than  any  which  could 
be  produced  in  his  day  by  the  old-fashioned  air-pump,  while  it 
falls  very  short  of  the  extreme  exhaustions  used  in  Mr.  Crookes’ 
research.  Yery  perfect  vacua  were  required  by  that  gentleman  in 
the  construction  of  his  radiometer,  and  special  means  were  devised 
for  their  production  ;  these  have  been  further  improved  during  the 
recent  investigations,  and  exhaustion  can  now  be  carried  to  almost 
absolute  perfection. 

With  these  means  at  hand,  Mr.  Crookes  found  that,  as  the  vac¬ 
uum  in  a  Geissler’s  tube  improved,  the  dark  space  surrounding  the 
negative  pole  increased,  and  he  was  ultimately  enabled  to  carry  ex¬ 
haustion  so  far  as  to  make  this  dark  space  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  lube.  In  other  words,  he  removed  so  inany  of  the 
molecules  forming  the  inclosed  gaseous  matter,  that,  like  the  bees 
in  the  hive,  they  could  pass  from  end  to  end  without  collision. 
When  this  point  was  reached,  the  residual  matter  within  the  tube 
exhibited  entirely  new  phenomena  ;  the  violet  light  of  the  electric 
discharge  disappeared,  and  that  which  has  been  well  called  radiant 
energy  took  its  place. 

It  was  soon  found  that  a  particular  degree  of  exhaustion  was 
most  favorable  fur  the  display  of  this  new  force.  The  vacuum 
might  be  so  perfect  that  the  discharge  would  not  pass  at  all  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  too  low,  in  which  case  the  violet  light 
of  the  ordinary  discharge  w^as  seen.  The  best  point  is  reached 
when  one  millionth  part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  remains  in  the 
tube.  Very  high  figures  convey  no  meaning  to  the  mind  ;  it  is 
easy  to  speak  of  a  million,  but  difiicult  to  realize  what  the  word 
signifies.  Let  the  reader  therefore  imagine  that  the  barometric 
cfllumn  of  mercury  representing  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere  is 
one  mile  in  height,  then  one  millionth  of  that  pressure  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  space  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Still  there  is  matter  remaining  in  the  tube,  and  when  this  is  ex¬ 
cited  to  rapid  movement  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  the 
tube  becomes  brilliantly  pho.sphorescent  from  the  impact  of  the 
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flviiis:  molecules  on  its  walls.  DiiTereut  kinds  of  irlass  irlow  with 
different  colored  light.  English  glass  shines  with  blue,  German 
glass  with  3"ellow,  and  uranium  glass  with  green  radiance.  Sul)- 
stances  of  known  phosphorescent  properties  glow  with  an  intense 
light  when  exposed  in  the  tube  to  the  battering  of  these  ultimate 
particles  of  matter.  The  diamond  shines  with  a  new  lustre,  ruby 
emits  a  deep  red  light,  colorless  alumina  glows  red  like  the  ruby, 
and  in  particular  a  substance  known  as  “  Becquerel’s  phosphores¬ 
cent  sulphide”  shines  with  marvellous  brilliancy. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  we  have  to  do  with  material  bodies 
at  all  in  tubes  from  which  matter  has  been  practically  eliminated, 
and  how  we  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  impact  of  actual  parti¬ 
cles  in  a  vacuum  so  nearly  absolute.  Theory,  however,  assures  us 
that  we  have  bv  no  means  got  rid  of  all  the  molecules  originally 
contained  in  the  tube  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  name  is  legion  even 
after  reaching  these  high  exhaustions  ;  and  if  we  follow  ^Ir.  Crookes 
through  his  experimental  demonstrations,  we  find  good  reasons  for 
believing  what  theory  declares. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  excited  particles  move  away  from 
the  negative  pole,  and  they  do  so  in  straight  lines  whose  direction 
is  at  right  angles  (or  normal)  to  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  pole. 
If  tills  be,  for  example,  a  flat  metal  plate  standing  vertically,  the 
molecules  rush  away  from  it  in  horizontal  streams  ;  if  the  pole  be 
concave,  the  streams  converge  ;  if  convex,  they  diverge  ;  and  if 
spherical,  the}^  radiate  in  all  directions. 

In  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube  the  electric  discharge  seeks  the 
shortest  path  between  the  two  poles,  and  no  matter  how  sinuous 
that  course  ma}^  be  made  by  the  glass-blower,  the  current  follows 
every  curve  into  which  the  glass  is  bent.  Radiant  matter  behaves 
in  quite  another  way  ;  the  particles  are  not  discharged  by  the  nearest 
route  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  but  they  ray  out  from  the  negative 
pole  in  straight  lines  which  are  persistently  normal  to  its  surface, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  positive  pole  in  the  tube. 
The  molecules  are  incompetent  to  turn  a  corner — they  behave, 
indeed,  just  like  a  stream  of  bullets — and  if  their  energy  be  excited 
in  a  V-shaped  tube  having  a  pole  at  each  of  its  upper  extremities, 
these  molecular  bullets  are  projected  only  along  one  leg  of  the  Y  ; 
they  cannot  turn  the  corner,  and  do  not  seek  the  positive  pole 
like  an  ordinary  electric  discharge. 

The  stream  of  excited  particles  may  be  arrested  by  an  obstacle 
placed  in  its  path.  Mr.  Crookes  arranges  a  tube  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  small  cross  of  thin  mica  can  be  made  to  stand  erect  within 
it  at  pleasure  ;  when  in  this  position  the  cross  faces  the  negative 
pole,  which  consists  ox  a  flat  plate  of  metal.  Radiant  matter 
streams  out  horizontally  from  the  plate,  and  declares  its  presence 
b}’’  rendering  the  opposite  end  of  the  glass  tube  brilliantlj’’  phos- 
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nlioresoent.  The  cross  being  erected  interposes  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  particles,  and  its  “  shadow’  is  at  once  projected  da 

on  the  srlowinc:  end  of  the  tube.  ^  , 

Here  we  have  somethini^  very  like  demonstration  of  the  materia 

charrcte!-  of  the  discharge  froni  the  negative  pole,  but  a  more  con- 
Se  proof  is  at  hand.  If  a  magnet  is  brought  near  to  a  Ge.ss- 
ler’s  tube  the  violet  light  is  strongly  attracted  ;  a  deflection  m  the 
path  of  the  discharge  ensues,  but  disappears  with 
Uie  magnet.  In  the  same  way,  radiant  matter  is  sensible  to  mag¬ 
netic  influence,  and  the  stream  of  particles  is  attracted  or 
accordingly  as  the  north  or  south  pole  of  the  magnet  is  pIe^^ented 
to  it  The  removal  of  the  magnet  is  not  followed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  discharge,  by  the  return  of  the  stream  to  its  original 
nath  •  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  permanently  deflected,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  follow  the  new  direction  until  it  is  driven  back  by  present- 

in‘»'  the  repelling  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Advance  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  show  yet  more  yely 

the  material  character  of  radiant  energy.  A  tube  is  fitted  «• 
small  revolving  disc  furnished  with  peripheral  vanes,  like  a  riatei- 
wheel  in  miniature  ;  the  negative  pole  is  a  flat  plate  occupying  one 
rxt^emhy  of  the  tube  ;  from  this  the  discliarge  proceeds  horizon¬ 
tally  striking  against  the  little  wheel  m  its  passap.  ISo  move¬ 
ment  follows,  because  under  these  circumstances  t.ie  particles  im- 
pinn-e  equally  on  the  vanes  above  and  below  the  centre  of  rotation. 
Buf  when  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  applied  ni  such  a  w  ay  as 
to  deflect  the  stream  a  little  from  its  honzontahty,  those  vanes  only 
are  struck  which  lie  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  and  the  wheel  ro¬ 
tates  S  sreat  velocity.  On  reversing  the  magnetic  poles  and 
throwing  the  molecular  stream  to  the  othp_  side  of  the  centre,  tiic 
rotation  of  the  disc  is  at  once  reversed  m  accordance  with  the 

chanired  direction  of  the  particles. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  about  two  years  ago  the  same  mves- 
ti<rator  brought  before  the  world  the  remarkable  mprument  now 
SO  well  known  as  the  radiometer.  It  consists  of  ajight  disc,  fur¬ 
nished  with  four  peripheral  vanes,  hung  on  a  delicate  vertical  axi.,, 
■  and  inclosed  within  an  exhausted  glass  bulo.^  ^Vheii  exposed  to 
heat  or  light,  the  disc  revolves  more  oiTess  rapicily  according  to  the 

amount  of  heat  or  light  supplied. 

]y[any  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  this  strange 

phenomenon,  but  it  was  reserved  for  ]Mr.  Crookes  himself  to  furnisli 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  He  constiucted  a  radiometer 
with  vanes  metallic  on  one  side  only,  and  so  arranged  matters  that 
the  disc  formed  a  negative  pole,  placing  the  positive  pole  indihC:- 
ently  at  any  part  of  the  exhausted  bulb  of  the  instrument.  I  pen 
the  passage  of  the  current,  radiant  matter  streamed  away  from  n; 
metallic  faces  of  the  vanes,  and  the  reaction  of  the  discharge,  like 
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the  kick  of  a  gun  against  the  shoulder,  set  the  disc  in  rapid  rota- 

lion.  ,  .  1  1  1.  1  ^ 

He  next  found  that  radiant  energy  can  be  excited  by  light  or 

heat  as  well  as  hv  electricity.  For  this  purpose  an  exhausted  bulb 
was  provided  having  a  light  disc  supported  upon  a  vertical  axis, 
and  furnished  with  vanes  inclined  to  ^  the  horizon  at^  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees.  Beneath  this  disc,  and  encircling  the  axis, 
was  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  which  could  be  heated  to  redness  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  As  the  temperature  of  the  wire 
rose,  radiant  energv  was  excited  ;  streams  of  molecules  issued  from 
the  inclined  vanes,~and  rotation  of  the  disc  followed  from  their  un¬ 
balanced  reaction.  Similarly  it  was  demonstrated  that  light  was 
competent,  equally  with  heat  and  electricity,  to  produce  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  radiant  matter  ;  but  we  should  need  a  aiagram  to  explain 
the  more  complex  apparatus  by  which  this  was  proved. 

In  this  way  it  was  shown  that  the  movements  of  the  radiometer 
depend  on  radiant  energy,  and  one  of  Nature’s  riddles  was  an¬ 
swered,  as  riddles  always  must  be,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 
Yet.  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  said,  “there  are  Tories  even  in 
science,  who  regard  imagination  as  a  faculty  to  be  feared  and 
avoided  rather  than  employed.  Those  are  they  who,  having  ob¬ 
served  its  action  in  weak  vessels,  are  unduly  impressed  by  its  dis¬ 
asters.  They  might  with  equal  justice  point  to  an  exploded  boiler 
as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  steam.  Bounded  by  co-operant 
reason,  imagination  becomes  the  mightiest  instrument  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  discoverer  ;  without  this  power,  our  knowledge  of  nature 
would  be  a  mere  tabulation  of  sequences.  TTe  should  still  believe 
in  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter  :  but  casual  relations  v  ould 
disappear,  and  with  them  that  science  which  is  now  binding  the 
parts  of  nature  together  to  an  organic  whole.”  ^ 

But  to  return.  The  expeiiments  we  have  described  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  moti  ms  of 
actual  particles  of  matter,  that  a  real  hailstorm  of  molecular  Pro¬ 
jectiles  caused  these  glass  tubes  to  glow,  the  gems  and  other  bodies 
to  phosphoresce,  the  vaned  discs  to  revolve  ;  and  in  that  hail  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
"We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world.  Atoms  and  molecules 
are  only  inferences  from  certain  properties  of  matter,  and  their  ex¬ 
istence  has  been,  and  still  is,  stoutly  denied.  Their  reality  de¬ 
pends  on  the  same  kind  of  proof  as  favors  those  imagined  pulses 
of  a  supra-sensuous  atmosphere  called  the  ether  which  enable  us  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  light  ;  but  in  presence  of  Mr.^  Crookes 
experiments  we  almoi^t  seem  to  see  those  inconceivably  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  which  can  never  be  brought  within  the  actual  ken 
of  man  ;  for  he  puts  the  unknowable  and  unseeable  molecules  into 
harness  before  our  eyes,  and  sets  them  turning  a  wheel  like  a 
stream  of  water. 
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Such  is  au  outline  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  matter  in  us 

radiant  condition  with  which  this  research  has  made  us  acquaiuteit 

It  furnishes  the  best  objective  evidence  yet  afforded  in  support  of 

that  theory  of  the  molecular  condition  of  matter  which  forms  the 

basis  of  modern  physics,  and  wdll  undoubtedly  lead  futiite  mfiuiieis 

into  new,  unexpected,  and  fruitful  fields  of  observation 
‘  new,  u  ^  Pidgeon,  in  Belgravia. 


THE  PERFECT  DEATH. 
DISCS  MORI. 

Where  shall  we  learn  to  die  ? 

Go,  gaze  with  steadfast  eye 
On  dark  Gethsemane, 

Or  darker  Calvary, 

Where,  thro’  each  lingering  hour, 
The  Lord  of  grace  and  power. 

Most  lov/ly  and  most  High, 

Has  taught  the  Christian  how  to  die. 

When  in  the  olive  shade. 

His  long  last  prayer  He  prayed  ; 
When  on  the  Cross  to  heaven 
His  parting  spirit  was  given, 

He  showed  that  to  fulfil 
The  Father’s  gracious  Will, 

Not  asking  how  or  why. 

Alone  prepares  the  soul  to  die. 

No  word  of  angry  strife. 

No  anxious  cry  loi  life  ; 
by  scoff  and  torture  torn 
He  speaks  not  scorn  for  scorn  ; 
Calmly  forgiving  those 
W^ho  deem  themselves  His  foes. 

In  silent  majesty 

He  points  the  way  at  peace  to  die. 

Delighting  to  the  last 
In  memories  of  the  past  ; 

Glad  at  the  parting  meal 
In  lowly  tasks  to  kneel  ; 

Still  yearning  to  the  end 
For  mother  and  for  friend  ; 

His  great  humility 

Loves  in  such  acts  of  love  to  die. 
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Beyond  His  depth  of  woes 
A  wider  thought  arose, 

Along  His  path  of  gloom^ 

Thought  for  His  country  s  doom, 
Athwart  all  pain  and  grief,  ^ 
Thought  for  the  contrite  thief — 
The  far-stretched  sympathy 
Lives  on  when  all  beside  shall  die. 


Bereft  but  not  alone. 

The  world  is  still  His  own  ; 

The  realm  of  deathless  truth 
Still  breathes  immortal  youth  ; 

Sure,  though  in  shudd’ring  dread, 
That  all  is  finished, 

With  purpose  fixed  and  high 

The  Friend  of  all  mankind  must  die. 


Oh  !  by  those  weary  hours 
Of  slowly  ebbing  powers, 

By  those  deep  lessons  heard 
In  each  expiring  word  ; 

By  that  unfailing  love 
Lifting  the  soul  above,  ^ 

When  our  last  end  is  nigh. 

So  teach  us,  Lord,  with  Thee  to  die  !  ^ 

— A.  P.  S.,  in  Maanillan  s 


Magazine. 
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Thus  saith  my  soul,  “  The  path  is  long  to  tread, 

Behind  me  far  it  stretches,  far  before  ; 

Wearily,  drearily,  sight  travels  o’er 
Leagues  that  have  lengthened  as  the  slow  days  sped. 
And  wearily  o’er  leagues  untraversed 

Which  I  must  traverse  ere  I  gain  the  door 
That  shuts  not  night  nor  day.  What  need  I  more 
Than  to  find  rest  at  last  in  that  last  bed  ? 


Is  it  well  said,  O  soul  ?  The  way  is  long 
Weary  are  heart  and  brain  and  aching  feet, 

But  ’mid  thy  weariness  thou  still  art  strong. 

And  rest  unearned  is  shameful  ;  so  entreat 
This  one  thing—that  at  last  the  conqueror  s  song 
May  echo  through  a  sleep  divinely  sweet. 

— J.  Ashcroft  Noble,  vn  Good 
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In  the  following  poem  I  have  sought,  by  the  medium  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  Buddhist  votary,  to  depict  the  life  and  character  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  philosophy  of  tliat  nohie  hero  and  reformer.  Prince  Gau¬ 
tama  of  India,  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 

A  generation  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  in  Europe  of  this 
great  faith  of  Asia,  which  had  nevertheless  existed  during  twenty- 
four  centuries,  and  at  this  day  surpasses,  in  the  number  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  area  of  its  prevalence,  any  other  form  of  creed 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  our  race  live  and  die  in  the 
tenets  of  Gautama  ;  and  the  spiritual  dominions  of  this  ancient 
teacher  extend,  at  the  present  time,  from  Nepaul  and  Ceylon  over 
the  whole  Eastern  Peninsula  to  China,  Japau,  Thibet,  Central 
Asia,  Siberia,  and  even  Swedish  Lapland.  India  itself  might  fairly 
be  included  in  this  magnificent  empire  of  belief,  for  though  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Buddhism  has  for  the  most  part  passed  away  from  the 
land  of  its  birth,  the  mark  of  Gautama’s  sublime  teaching  is 
stamped  ineffaceahly  upon  modern  Brahmanism,  and  the  most 
characteristic  habits  and  convictions  of  the  Hindus  are  clearly  due 
to  the  benign  influence  of  Buddha’s  precepts.  More  than  a  third 
of  mankind,  therefore,  owe  their  iiioml  and  religious  ideas  to  this 
illustrious  prince,  whose  personality,  though  imperfectly  revealed 
in  the  existing  sources  of  information,  cannot  but  appear  the  high¬ 
est,  geutiest,  holiest,  and  most  beneficent,  with  one  exception,  in  the 
history  of  thought.  Discordant  in  frequent  particulars,  and  sorely 
overlaid  by  corruptions,  inventions,  and  misconceptions,  the  Bud- 
dhistical  books  yet  agree  in  the  one  point  of  recording  nothing — no 
single  act  or  word — which  mars  the  perfect  purity  and  tenderness 
of  this  Indian  teacher,  who  united  the  truest  princely  (jualities 
with  the  intellect  of  a  sage  and  the  passionate  devotion  of  a 
martyr.  Even  M.  Bartlielemy  St.  Hilaire,  totally  misjudging,  as 
lie  doe.s,  many  points  of  Buddhism,  is  well  cited  by  Professor  Max  . 
Miiller  as  saying  of  Prince  Siddartha.  “  Sa  vie  n’a  point  de  tache. 
Son  constant  heroisrne  %ale  sa  conviction  ;  et  si  la  theorie  qu’il 
preconise  est  fausse,  les  exemples  personnels  qu’il  donue  sont  irre- 
prochables.  II  est  le  modele  acheve  de  toutes  les  vertus  qu’il 
preche  ;  son  abnegation,  sa  charile,  son  inalterable  douceur  ne  se 
demeiitent  poiut  uii  seul  instaut.  ...  II  prepare  silencieuse- 
ment  sa  doctrine  par  six  aunees  de  retraite  et  de  meditation  ;  il  la 
propage  par  la  seule  puissance  uela  parole  et  de  la  persuasiou  pend- 
L.  M.  iii-25 
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ant  plus  d’un  demi-siecle,  et  quandil  meurt  entre  les  bras  de  ses  dis¬ 
ciples,  c’est  avec  la  serenite  d’un  sage  qui  a  pratique  le  bien  toute 
sa  vie,  et  qui  est  assure  d’avoir  trouve  le  vrai.”  To  Gautama  has 
consequently  been  given  this  stupendous  <ionquest  of  liumanity  ; 
•ind— though  he  discountenanced  ritual,  and  declaied  himself,  even 
"when  on  the  threshold  of  Nirvana,  to  be  only  what  all  other  nien 
misrht  become — the  love  and  gratitude  of  Asia,  disobeying  his 
ma°ndate,  have  given  him  fervent  worship.  Forests  of  flow’ers  are 
daily  laid  upon  his  stainless  shrines,  and  countless  millions  of  lips 
daily  repeat  the  formula,  “  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha  1" 

The  Buddha  of  this  poem— if,  as  need  not  be  doubted,  he  really 
existed— was  born  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul,  about  620  b.c.,  and  died 
about  543B.C.,  at  Kusinagarain  Oudh.  In  point  of  cige.  therefore, 
most  other  creeds  are  youthful  compared  wdth  this  venerable  religion, 
w^hich  has  in  it  the  eternity  of  a  universal  hope,  the  immortality  of  a 
boundless  love,  an  indestructible  element  of  faith  in  linal  good,  and 
the  proudest  assertion  ever  made  of  human  freedom.  The  extrav¬ 
agances  w^hich  disfigure  the  record  and  practice  of  Buddhism  are 
to  be  referred  to  that  inevitable  degradation  which  priesthoods 
ahva\^s  inflict  upon  great  ideas  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
power  and  sublimity  of  Gautama’s  original  doctrines  should  be  es¬ 
timated  by  their  influence,  not  by  their  interpreters  ;  nor  by  that 
innocent  but  lazy  and  ceremonious  church  which^has  arisen  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Buddhistic  brotherhood  or  “  Sangha.’ 

I  have  put  mv  poem  into  a  Buddhist’s  mouth,  because,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  spirit  of  Asiatic  thoughts,  they  should  be  regarded  from 
the  Oriental  point  of  vie^v  ;  and  neither  the  miiacles  which  conse¬ 
crate  this  record,  nor  the  philosophy  which  it  embodies,  could  have 
been  otherwise  so  naturally  reproduced.  The  doctrine  Ox  transmi¬ 
gration,  for  instance— startling  to  modern  minds— was  established 
and  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  Hindus  of  Buddha  s  lime  ;  that 
period  when  Jerusalem  w^as  being  taken  by  Nebuchadntj.zar  u  hen 
Nineveh  ^vas  calling  to  the  Medes,  and  Marseilles  was  fouiidec 
the  Phocseans.  The  exposition  here  offered  of  so  aiUique  a  system 
is  of  necessity  incomplete,  and— in  obedience  to  the  hnvs  ot  poetic 
art— passes  rapidly  by  many  matters  philosophical]}  most  impor¬ 
tant,  as  w^ell  as  over  the  long  ministry  of  Gautama.  But  my  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  obtained  if  any  just  conception  be  here  conveyed  of 
the  lofty  character  of  this  noble  prince,  and  of  the  general  purport 
of  his  doctrines.  As  to  these  there  has  arisen  prodigious  contTO- 
versy  among  the  erudite,  wdio  will  be  aware  that  I  have  taken  the 
imperfect  Buddhistic  citations  much  as  they  stand  in  bpeuce 
Hardy’s  wmrk,  and  have  also  modified  more  than  cue  passage  in 
the  received  nariatives.  The  viewvs,  however,  here  muicateil  ot 
“Nirvana,”  “  Dharma,”  “Karma,”  and  the  other  chief  features 
of  Buddhism,  are  at  least  the  fruits  of  cousideiahle  study,  and  also 
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of  i\  firm  conviction  that  a  third  of  mankind  would  never  liave  been 
brought  to  believe  in  blank  abstiactions,  or  in  nothingness  as  the 
issue  and  crown  of  being. 

Finally,  in  reverence  to  the  illustrious  promulgator  of  this  “  Light 
of  Asia,”  and  in  homage  to  the  many  eminent  scholars  wdio  have 
devoted  noble  labors  to  his  memory,  for  which  both  repose  and 
ability  are  wanting  to  me,  1  beg  that,  the  shortcomings  of  my  too- 
hurried  study  may  be  forgiven.  It  has  been  composed  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  days  without  leisure,  but  is  inspired  by  an  abiding  de¬ 
sire  to  aid  in  the  better  mutual  knowdedge  of  East  and  West.  The 
time  may  come,  I  hope,  when  this  book  and  my  ”  Indian  Song  of 
Songs”  will  preserve  the  memory  of  one  who  loved  India  and  the 
Indian  peoples.  Edwin  Arnold.  C.S.L 

London,  July,  1879. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

TJie  Senphtre  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 

Lord  Buddha — Prince  Sadddrtha  styled  on  earth — 

In  earth  and  heavens  and  hells  incomparable. 

All-honored,  wisest,  best,  most  pitiful ; 

The  teadier  of  Nirvana  and  the  law. 

Thus  came  he  to  be  born  again  for  men. 

( 

Below  the  highest  sphere  four  regents  sit 
Who  rule  our  world,  and  under  them  are  zones 
Hearer,  but  high,  w^here  saintliest  spirits  dead 
Wait  thrice  ten  thousand  years,  then  live  again  ; 

And  on  Lord  Buddha,  waiting  in  that  sky, 

Came  for  our  sakes  the  five  sure  signs  of  birth 
So  that  the  Devas  knew  the  signs,  and  said, 

“  Buddha  will  go  again  to  help  the  world.” 

Yea  !”  spake  he,  “  now  I  go  to  help  the  world 
This  last  of  many  times  ;  for  birth  and  death 
End  hence  for  me  and  those  who  learn  my  law. 

1  will  go  down  among  the  Sak3'as, 

Under  the  southward  snows  of  Himalay, 

Where  pious  people  live  and  a  just  king.” 

That  night  the  wife  of  King  Suddhodana, 

Maya  the  queen,  asleep  beside  her  lord. 

Dreamed  a  strange  dream  ;  dreamed  that  a  star  from  heaven — 
Splendid,  six-rayed,  in  color  rosy-pearl, 

Whereof  the  token  was  an  elephant 
Six-tusked  and  whiter  than  Vahuka’s  milk — 
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Sliot  tliroiigli  the  void,  and,  shining  into  her. 

Entered  her  womb  upon  the  light  Awaked, 

Bliss  beyond  mortal  njotiier’s  rilled  lier  breast. 

And  over  lialf  the  eaith  a  lovely  light 
Forewent  the  morn.  The  strong  hills  shook  ;  the  waves 
Sank  lulled  ;  all  flowers  that  blow  by  day  came  forth 
As  ’twere  high  noon  ;  down  to  the  farthest  hells 
Passed  the  queen's  joy,  as  when  warm  sunshine  thrills 
Wood-glooms  to  gold,  and  into  all  the  deeps 
A  tender  whisper  pierced.  “  Oh  ye,"  it  said, 

“  The  dead  that  are  to  live,  the  live  who  die, 

Uprise,  and  hear,  and  hope  !  Buddha  is  come  1" 
Whereat  in  limbos  numberless  much  peace 
Spread,  and  the  world's  heart  tbrribbed,  and  a  Tvind  blew 
With  unknown  freshness  over  lands  and  seas. 

And  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  this  was  told. 

The  gray  dream-readers  said,  “  The  dream  is  good  ! 

The  Crab  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  ; 

The  queen  shall  t>ear  a  boy,  a  holy  child 
Of  Tvoiidrous  wisdom,  profiling  ail  flesh, 

Who  shall  deliver  men  from  ignorance, 

Or  rule  the  world,  if  he  will  deign  to  rule." 

In  this  wise  was  the  holy  Buddha  born. 

Queen  Maya  stood  at  noon,  her  days  fulfilled. 

Under  a  paisa  in  the  palace-grounds, 

A  stately  trunk,  straight  as  a  temple-shaft, 
lYitii  crWn  of  glossy  leaves  and  fragrant  blooms  ; 

And,  knowflng  the  lime  come — for  all  things  knew — 

The  conscious  tree  bent  down  its  boughs  to  make 
A  bower  about  Queen  Maya's  majesty. 

And  earth  put  forth  a  thousand  sudden  flowers 
To  spread  a  couch,  while,  ready  for  the  bath. 

The  rock  hard  by  gave  out  a  limpid  stream 
Of  crystal  flow.  So  brought  she  forth  her  child 
Pangiess— he  having  on  his  perfect  form 
The  marks,  thirty  and  two,  of  blessed  birth  ; 

Of  which  the  great  news  to  the  palace  came.^ 

But  when  they  brought  the  painted  palanquin. 

To  fetch  him  home,  the  l>earers  of  the  poles 
lYere  the  four  regents  of  the  earth,  come  down 
From  Mount  Sumeru — the}*  who  write  men's  deeds 
On  brazen  plates—tlie  Angel  of  the  East, 

Whose  hosts  are  clad  in  silver  robes,  and  bear 
Targets  of  peail  :  th3  Angel  of  the  South, 

Whose  horsemen,  the  Kumbhaudas,  ride  blue  steeds. 
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With  sapphire  shields  :  the  Angel  of  theAVest, 

By  Nagas  followed,  riding  steeds  blood-red, 

With  coral  shields  :  the  Angel  of  the  North, 

Environed  by  his  Yakshas,  all  in  gold, 

On  yellow  horses,  bearing  shields  of  gold. 

These,  with  their  pomp  invisible,  came  down 
And  took  the  poles,  in  caste  and  outward  garb 
Like  bearers,  yet  most  miglity  gods  ;  and  gods 
Walked  free  with  men  that  day.  though  men  knew  not  : 
For  heaven  was  tilled  with  gladness  for  earth’s  sake, 
Knowing  Lord  Buddha  thus  was  come  again. 

But  King  Suddhodana  wist  not  this  ; 

The  portents  troubled,  till  his  dream-readers 
Augured  a  prince  of  earthly  dominance, 

A  Chakravartin,  such  as  rise  to  rule 

Once  in  each  thousand  years  ;  seven  gifts  he  has — 

The  Chakra-ratna,  disk  divine  ;  the  gem  ; 

The  horse,  the  Aswa-ratna,  that  proud  steed 
Which  tramps  the  clouds  ;  a  snow-white  elephant, 

The  Hcisti-ratna,  born  to  bear  his  king  ; 

The  craft3^  minister,  the  general 
XJnconquered,  and  the  wife  of  peerless  grace. 

The  Istri-ratna,  lovelier  than  the  dawn. 

For  which  gifts  looking  with  this  wondrous  boy. 

The  king  gave  order  that  his  town  should  keep 
High  festival  ;  therefore  the  ways  were  swept. 
Hose-odors  sprinkled  in  the  street,  the  trees 
Were  hung  with  lamps  and  flags,  while  merry  crowds 
Gaped  on  the  sword-players  and  posturers. 

The  jugglers,  charmers,  swingers,  rope-walke.'’s. 

The  nautch-girls  in  their  spangled  skirts  and  bells 
That  chime  light  laughter  round  their  restless  feet  ; 

The  masquers  wrapped  in  skins  of  bear  and  deer. 

The  tiger-lamers,  wrestlers,  quail- fighters, 

Beaters  of  drum  and  twangiersof  the  wire. 

Who  made  the  people  happy  by  command. 

Moreover  from  afar  came  mercliant-men. 

Bringing,  on  tidings  of  this  birtli,  rich  gifts 
In  golden  trays  ;  goat-shawls,  and  nai*d  and  jade, 
Turkises,  “  evening-sky”  tint,  woven  webs — 

So  fine  twelve  folds  hide  not  a  modest  face — 
Waist-cloths  sewn  thick  with  peaids,  and  sandal-wood  ; 
Homage  from  tribute  cities  ;  so  they  called 
Their  Prince  Savarthasiddh,  ‘‘  All-Prospering,” 
Briefer,  Siddartha. 
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,  ’Mongst  the  strangers  came 

A  £rray-haired  saint,  Asila,' one  whose  ears 
Lono-  closed  to  earthly  things,  caught  heavenly  sounds, 
AiidTheard  at  prayer  beneath  his  peepul-tree 
Idle  Devas  singing  songs  at  Buddha  s  birth. 

Wondrous  in  lore  be  was  by  age  and  fasts  ; 

Him,  drawing  nigh,  seeming  so  reverend, 

The  king  salutedrand  Queen  ]Maya.  made 
To  lay  her  babe  before  such  holy  feet  : 

But  when  he  saw^  the  prince  the  old  man  cried 
“  Ah,  Queen,  not  so  and  thereupon  he  touched 
Eio’ht  times  the  dust,  laid  his  waste  visage  there, 
Sa>nng,  “  O  babe,  I  woiship  !  Thou  art  he  I 
I  see  the  rosj^  light,  the  foot -sole  marks. 

The  soft  curledlendril  of  the  Sw'astika, 

The  sacred  primal  signs  thirty  and 

The  eighty  lesser  tokens.  Thou  art  Budah, 

And  thou  wilt  preach  the  law  and  save  all  flesh 
Who  learn  the  law,  though  I  sha  1  never  hear. 

Dying  too  soon,  who  latel}^  longed  to  die  ; 

Ho^vbeit  I  have  seen  thee.  Know,  O  King  ! 

This  is  that  blossom  on  our  human  tree 
Which  opens  once  in  many  myriad  years— 

But  opened,  fills  the  world  with  wisdom  s  scent 
And  love’s  dropped  honey  ;  from  thy  royal  root 
A  heavenly  lotus  springs  :  ah,  happy  house  ! 

Yet  not  all-happy,  for  a  sword  must  pierce 
Thy  bowels  for  this  boy— while  thou,  sweet  queen  I 
Dear  to  all  gods  and  men  for  this  gieat  biith, 
Henceforth  "art  grown  too  sacred  for  more  woe. 

And  life  is  woer therefore  in  seven  days  ^ 

Painless  thou  shalt  attain  the  close  of  pain. 


Which  fell :  for  on  the  seventh  evening 
Queen  IMaya  smiling  slept,  and  waked  no  more. 
Passing  content  to  Trayastrinshas-Heaven,  ^ 
Where  countless  Devas  worshi[)  her  and  wait 
Attendant  on  that  radiant  motherhead. 

But  for  the  babe  they  found  a  foster-nurse. 
Princess  Mahaprajapati— her  breast  ^ 
Nourished  wdth  noble  milk  the  lips  of  him 
Whose  lips  comfort  the  worlds. 


Whpn  til’  pio-hth  vear  oassed 


The  careful  king  bethought  to  teach  his  son 
All  that  a  prince  should  learn,  for  still  he  shunned 
The  too  vast  presage  of  those  miracles, 
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The  glories  and  the  sufferings  of  a  Buddh. 

So,  in  full  council  of  his  ministers, 

“  Who  is  the  wisest  man,  great  sirs,”  he  asked, 

“  To  teach  my  prince  that  which  a  prince  should  know  ?’* 
Wliereto  gave  answer  each  with  instant  voice, 

“  King  !  Viswamitra  is  the  wisest  one. 

The  farthest-seen  in  scriptures,  and  the  best 
In  learning,  and  the  manual  arts,  and  all.” 

Thus  Viswamitra  came  and  heard  commands  ; 

And,  on  a  day  found  fortunate,  I  he  prince 
Took  up  his  slate  of  ox-red  sandal-wood. 

All-beautified  by  gems  around  the  lim. 

And  sprinkled  smooth  with  dust  of  emery. 

These  took  he,  and  his  writing- stick,  and  stood 
With  eyes  bent  down  before  the  sage,  who  said, 

“  Child,  write  this  scripture,”  speaking  slow  the  verse 
GdyatrV^  named,  which  only  high-born  hear  : 

Oni,  ia tsa vi tit rxa i 'e nyam 
Bhargo  devasycL  dhiinald 
Dhiyo  yo  net  2yrO'C^^od<iydt, 

Acharya,  I  write,”  meekly  replied  ^ 

The  prince,  and  quickly  on  tlie  dust  he  drew — 

Not  in  one  script,  but  many  characters —  ^ 

The  sacred  verse  ;  Nagri  and  Dakshin,  Ni, 

Mangal,  Parusha,  Yava,  Tirthi,  Uk, 

Darad,  Sikhyani,  Mana,  Madhyachar, 

The  pictured  writings  and  the  speech  of  signs, 

Tokens  of  cave-men  and  the  sea-peoples. 

Of  those  who  worship  snakes  beneath  the  earth. 

And  those  who  flame  adore  and  the  sun’s  orb. 

The  Magians  and  the  dwellers  on  the  mounds  ; 

Of  all  the  nations  all  strange  scfipts  he  traced 
One  after  other  with  his  writing-stick, 

Reading  the  master’s  verse  in  ev^ery  tongue  ; 

And  Viswamitra  said,  “  It  is  enough. 

Let  us  to  numbers. 

After  me  repeat 

Your  numeration  till  we  reach  the  lakh. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  to  ten,  and  then  by  tens 
To  hundreds,  thousands.”  After  him  the  child 
Named  digits,  decads,  centuiies  ;  nor  paused. 

The  round  lakh  readied,  but  softly  murmured  on, 

“  Then  comes  the  koti,  nahnt,  niimahut, 

Khamba,  viskhamba,  abab,  attala. 

To  kumuds,  guiidhikas,  and  utpalas. 

By  pundarikas  unto  padumas. 
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’Which  last  is  how  you  count  the  utmost  grain* 

Of  Hastagiri  ground  to  finest  dust  ; 

But  beyond  that  a  numeration  is, 

The  Katha,  used  to  count  the  stars  of  night  ; 

The  Koti  Kfitha,  for  the  ocean  drops  ; 

Ingga,  lire  calculus  of  circulars  ; 

Sarvanikchepa,  by  the  which  you  deal 
With  all  the  sands  of  Guuga,  till  we  come 
To  Autah  Kalpas,  where  the  unit  is 
The  sands  of  ten  crore  Gungas.  If  one  seeks 
More  comprehensive  scale,  th’  arithmic  mounts 
By  the  Asankya,  which  is  the  tale 
Of  all  the  drops  that  in  ten  thousand  years 
Would  fall  on  all  the  w^orlds  by  daily  rain  ; 

Thence  unto  INIaha  Kalpas,  by  the  which 
The  gods  compute  their  future  and  their  past.” 

“  Tis  good,”  the  sage  rejoined,  “  most  noble  prince. 

If  these  thou  know’st,  needs  it  that  I  should  teach 
The  mensuration  of  the  lineal  ?” 

Humbly  the  boy  replied,  ”  Acharya  I” 

”  Be  pleased  to  hear  me.  Parainauus  ten 

A  parasukshma  make  ;  ten  of  those  build 

Tlie  trasareue,  and  seven  trasarenes 

One  mote’s  length  floating  in  the  beam,  seven  motes 

The  whisker-point  of  mouse,  and  ten  of  these 

One  likhya  ;  likhyas  ten  a  yuka,  ten 

Yukas  a  heart  of  barley,  which  is  held 

Seven  times  a  wasp-waist ;  so  unto  the  grain 

Of  muug  and  mustard  and  the  barley-corn. 

Whereof  ten  give  the  finger- joint,  twelve  joints 
The  span,  wherefrom  we  reach  the  cubit,  staff. 
Bow-length,  lance-lengtb  ;  while  twenty  lengths  of  lance 
Mete  what  is  named  a  ‘  breath,’  which  is  to  say 
Such  space  as  man  may  stride  with  lungs  once  filled, 
Whereof  a  gow  is  foity,  four  times  that 
A  yojana  ;  and,  master  !  if  it  please, 

I  shall  recite  how  many  sun-motes  lie 
From  end  to  end  within  a  yojana.” 

Thereat,  with  instant  skill,  the  little  prince  ^ 
Pronounced  the  total  of  the  atoms  true. 

But  Viswamitra  heard  it  on  his  face 
.Prostrate  before  the  boy  ;  ”  For  thou,”  he  cried, 

Art  teacher  of  thy  teachers — thou,  not  I, 

Art  Guru.  Oh,  I  worship  thee,  sweet  prince  ! 

That  comest  to  my  school  only  to  show  ^ 

Thou  kuowest  all  without  the  books,  and  i^now-  st 
Fair  reverence  besides.” 
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Which  reverence 
Lord  Buddlia  kept  to  all  his  schoolmasters, 

Alheit  beyond  their  learning  taught  ;  in  speech 
Right  gentle,  yet  so  wise  ;  princely  of  mien, 

Yet  softly-mannered  ;  modest,  deferent, 

And  tender-heaited,  though  of  fearless  blood  ; 

No  bolder  horseman  in  the  youth tul  band 
E’er  rode  in  gay  chase  of  the  shy  gazelles  ; 

No  keener  driver  of  the  chariot 

In  mimic  coBtest  scoured  the  palace-courts  ; 

Yet  in  mid-play  the  boy  would  ofttimes  pause, 
Letting  the  deer  pass  free  ;  wmuld  ofttimes  yield 
His  half-won  race  because  the  laboring  steeds 
Fetched  painful  breath  ;  or  if  his  princely  mates 
Saddened  to  lose,  or  if  some  wistful  dream 
Swept  o’er  his  thoughts.  And  ever  with  the  years 
Waxed  this  compassionateness  of  our  Lord, 

Even  as  a  great  tree  grows  from  two  soft  leaves 
To  spread  its  shade  afar  ;  but  hardly  yet 
Knew  the  young  child  of  sorrow,  pain,  or  tears. 

Save  as  strange  names  for  things  not  felt  by  kings, 
Nor  ever  to  be  felt.  But  it  befell 
In  the  royal  garden  on  a  day  of  spying, 

A  flock  of  wild  swans  passed,  voyaging  north 
To  their  nest-places  on  Himala’s  breast.  ^ 

Calling  in  love-notes  down  their  snowy  line. 

The  bright  birds  flew,  by  fond  love  piloted  ; 

And  Devadatta,  cousin  of  the  prince, 

Pointed  his  bow,  and  loosed  a  wilful  shaft 
Which  found  the  wide  wing  of  the  foremost  swan 
Broad-spread  to  glide  upon  the  free  blue  road, 

So  that  it  fell,  the  bitter  arrow  fixed. 

Bright  scarlet  blood-gouts  staining  the  pure  plumes. 
Which  seeing.  Prince  Siddartha  took  the  bird 
Tenderly  up,  rested  it  in  his  lap — 

Sitting  with  knees  crossed,  as  Lord  Buddha  sits— 
And,  soothing  with  a  touch  the  wild  thing’s  fright, 
Composed  its  ruffled  vans,  calmed  its  quick  heart. 
Caressed  it  into  peace  with  light  kind  palms 
As  soft  as  plantain  leaves  an  hour  unrolled  ; 

And  while  the  left  hand  held,  the  right  hand  drew 
The  cruel  steel  forth  from  the  wmund  and  laid 
Cool  leaves  and  healing  honey  on  the  smart. 

Yet  all  so  little  knew  the  boy  of  pain 
That  curiously  into  his  wrist  he  pressed 
The  arrow’s  barb,  and  winced  to  feel  it  sting. 

And  turned  with  tears  to  soothe  his  bird  again. 
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some  one  came  who  said,  “  My  piince  lialli  shot 
A  swan,  which  fell  among  the  n  scs  here. 

He  bids  me  pray  you  send  it.  Will  you  send 
“  Kay,”  quoth  Siddailha,  “  if  the  bird  were  dead 
To  send  it  to  the  slayer  might  be  well. 

But  the  swan  lives  ;  m}^  cousin  hath  but  killed 

The  god-like  speed  which  throbbed  in  thi=5  white  wing.” 

And'Devadatta  answered,  “  The  wild  thing, 

Living  or  dead,  is  his  who  fetched  it  down  ; 

’Twas  no  man’s  in  the  clouds,  but  fail’n^’tis  mine, 

Give  me  my  prize,  fair  cousin.”  Then  our  Lord 
Laid  the  swan’s  neck  beside  his  own  smooth  cheek 
And  gravely  spake,  “  Say  no  !  the  bird  is  mine, 

The  first  of  myriad  things  which  shall  be  mine 
By  right  of  mercy  and  love’s  lordliness. 

For  now  I  know,  by  what  within  me  stirs, 

That  I  shall  teach  compassion  unto  men 
And  be  a  speechless  world’s  interpreter, 

Abating  this  accursed  flood  of  woe, 

Kot  man’s  alone  ;  but,  if  the  prince  disputes. 

Let  him  submit  this  matter  to  the  wise 

And  we  will  wait  their  words.”  So  was  it  done  ; 

In  full  divan,  the  business  had  debate, 

And  many  thought  this  thing  and  many  that, 

Till  there  arose  an  unknown  priest  who  said, 

“  If  life  be  aught,  the  savior  of  a  life 

Owns  more  the  living  thing  than  he  can  own 

Who  sought  to  slay— the  stayer  spoils  and  wastes, 

The  cherisher  sustains,  give  him  the  bird 
Which  judgment  all  found  just  ;  but  when  the  king 
Sought  out  the  sage  for  honor,  he  was  gone  ; 

And  some  one  saw  a  hooded  snake  glide  forth — 

The  gods  come  ofttimes  thus  !  So  our  Lord  Buddh 
Began  his  works  of  mercy. 

Yet  not  more 

Knew  he  as  yet  of  grief  than  that  one  bird’s. 

Which,  being  healed,  went  joyous  to  its  kind. 

But  on  another  day  the  king  said,  ”  Come, 

Sweet  son  !  and  see  the  pleasaunce  of  the  spring, 

And  how  the  fruitful  earth  is  w’^ooed  to  yield 
Its  riches  to  the  reaper  ;  how  my  realm— 

Which  shall  be  thine  when  the  pile  flames  fur  me — 
Feeds  all  its  mouths  and  keeps  the  king’s  chest  filled. 
Fair  is  the  season  with  new  leaves,  bright  blooms, 
Green  grass,  and  cries  of  plough-time.”  So  they  rode 
Into  a  fand  of  wells  and  gardens,  where. 
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All  up  and  down  the  rich  vcd  loam,  the  steers 

Strained  their  strong  shoulders  in  the  creaking  yoke 

Drago-ing  the  ploughs  ;  the  fat  soil  rose  and  rolled 

In  smooth  dark  waves  back  from  the  plough  ;  who  drove 

Planted  both  feet  upon  the  leaping  share 

To  make  the  furrow  deep  ;  among  the  palms 

The  tinkle  of  the  rippling  water  rang 

And  where  it  ran  the  glad  earth  broidered  it 

With  balsams  and  the  spears  of  lemon-grass. 

Elsewhere  were  sowers  who  went  forth  to  sow  ; 

And  all  the  jungle  laughed  w^ith  nesting-songs, 

And  all  the  thickets  rustled  with  small  life 
Of  lizard,  bee,  beetle,  and  creeping  things 
Pleased  at  the  spring-time.  In  the  mango-sprays 
The  sun-birds  flashed  ;  alone  at  his  green  foige 
Toiled  the  loud  coppersmith  ;  bee-eaters  hawked 
Chasing  the  purple  butterflies  ;  beneatli,  ,  .  ,  , 

Striped  squirrels  raced,  the  mynas  perked  and  picked, 
Tne  nine  brown  sisters  chattered  in  the  thorn. 

The  pied  fish-tiger  hung  above  the  pool, 

The  egrets  stalked  among  the  buffaloes, 

The  kites  sailed  circles  in  the  goldeii  air  ; 

About  the  painted  temple  peacocks  flew%. 

The  blue  doves  cooed  from  every  well,  far  off 
Tile  village  drums  beat  for  some  marriage-feast ; 

All  things  spoke  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  prince 
Saw  an  I  rejoiced.  But,  looking  deep,  he  saw 
The  thorns  which  grow  upon  this  rose  of  life  : 

How  the  swart  peasant  sweated  for  his  wage. 

Toiling  for  leave  to  live  ;  and  how  he  urged 
The  great-eyed  oxen  through  the  flaming  hours. 

Goading  their  velvet  flanks  i  then  marked  he.  too, 

How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him. 

And  kite  on  both  ;  and  how  the  fish-hawk  robbed 
The  fish-tiger  of  that  which  it  had  seized  ; 

The  shrike  chasing  the  bulbul,  which  did  chase 
The  jewelled  butterflies  ;  till  everywhere 
Each  slew  a  slayer  and  in  turn  was  slain. 

Life  living  upon  death.  So  the  fair  show 
Veiled  one  vast,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  the  worm  to  man. 

Who  himself  kills  his  fellow  ;  seeing  which— 

The  hungry  ploughman  and  his  laboring  kiiie. 

Their  dewlaps  blistered  with  the  bitter  yoke, 

The  rage  to  live  wdiich  makes  all  living  strife — 

The  Prince  Siddartha  sighed.  “  Is  this,”  he  said, 
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“  That  happy  earth  they  brought  me  forth  to  see? 
How  salt  with  sweat  the  peasant’s  bread  !  how  hard 
The  oxen's  service  !  in  the  ])iake  how  fierce 
The  war  of  weak  and  sliong  !  i’  th’  air  what  plots  ! 
'N’o  refuge  e’en  in  water.  Go  aside 
A  space,  and  let  me  muse  on  what  ye  show.” 

So  saying,  the  good  Lord  Buddha  seated  him 
Under  a  jambu-tree,  with  ankhs  crossed — 

As  holy  statues  sit — and  first  began 
To  meditate  this  deep  disease  of  life, 

What  its  far  source  and  whence  its  remedy. 

So  vast  a  pity  filled  him,  such  wide  love 
For  living  things,  such  passion  to  heal  pain. 

That  by  their  stress  his  princel}"  spirit  passed 
To  ecstasy,  and,  purged  from  mortal  taint 
Of  sense  and  self,  the  boy  attained  thereat 
Dyhana,  first  step  of  the  path.” 

There  flew 

High  overhead  that  hour  five  holy  ones, 

Whose  free  wings  faltered  as  they  passed  the  tree. 

“  What  power  superior  draws  us  from  our  flight?” 
They  asked,  for  spirits  feel  all  force  divine, 

And  know  the  sacred  presence  of  the  pure. 

Then,  looking  downward,  they  beheld  the  Buddh 
Crowned  with  a  rose-hued  aureole,  intent 
On  thoughts  to  save  ;  while  from  the  grove  a  voice 
Cried,  ”  Rishis  !  this  is  he  shall  help  ihe  world. 
Descend  and  worship.”  So  the  bright  ones  came 
And  sang  a  song  of  praise,  folding  their  wdngs, 

Then  journeyed  on,  taking  good  news  to  gods. 

But  certain  from  the  king  seeking  the  piince 
Found  him  still  musing,  though  the  noon  was  past, 
And  the  sun  hastened  to  the  western  hills  : 

Yet,  while  all  shadows  moved,  the  jambu-tree’s 
Stayed  in  one  quarter,  overspreading  him. 

Lest  the  sloped  rays  should  strike  that  sacred  head  ; 
And  he  who  saw  this  sight  heard  a  voice  say,  • 
Amid  the  blossoms  of  the  rose-apple, 

‘‘  Let  be  the  king’s  son  !  till  the  shadow  goes 
Forth  from  his  heart  my  shadow  wdll  not  shift.” 

BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

Now,  when  our  Lord  w^as  come  to  eighteen  yearB, 
The  king  commanded  that  there  should  be  built 
Three  stately  houses,  one  of  hewn  square  beams 
With  cedar  lining,  warm  for  Winter  days  ; 
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One  of  veined  marbles,  cnol  for  snmmer  heat  ; 

And  one  of  burned  bricks,  with  blue  tiles  bedecked, 
Pleasant  at  seed-time,  when  the  cliampaks  b.i 
Subba,  Suramina,  Ramma,  were  tbetr  names 
Delicious  wardens  round  abotit  them  bloomed, 
w'.nd.,.d  wild  ,.d 

With  many  a  bright  pavilion  and  fair  la  n 
In  midst  of  which  Siddarlha  strayed  at  whl. 

Some  new  delight  provided  f 
And  happy  hoars  he  knew,  foi  life 
With  youthful  blood  at  quickest ;  yet  still  came 
The  shadows  of  his  meditation  back, 

AS  the  lake’s  silver  dulls  with  f . 

Which  the  king  marking,  ’ 

“  T^pthink  ve  sirs  1  how  the  old  Rishi  spake, 

He  said  and  what  my  dream-readers  foretold. 
This  boy,  more  dear  to  me  than  mine  Ueart  s  blood, 
Shall  be  of  universal  dominance, 

Trampling  the  neck  of  all  his  enemies, 

A  Kino*  of  kings — and  this  is  in  my  heart  ; 

Or  he  shall  tread  the  sad  and  lowly  path 
Of  self-denial  and  of  pious  pains, 

Gaining  who  knows  what  good,  when  all  is  lost 
Worth  keeping  ;  and  to  this  his  wistful  eyes 

Do  still  incline  amid  my  palaces. 

Tint  VP  fare  sa^'e  and  ye  will  counsel  me  , 

Kmay  hitfeet  be  mrned  to  that  proud  road 
Where  they  should  walk,  and  all  fan  signs  come  tr 
Which  gave  him  earth  to  rule,  if  he  \voula  rule  . 

The  eldest  ans\yered,  “  Maharaja  !  love 
Will  cure  these  thiu  distempers  ;  weave  the  spell 
Of  woman  s  wiles  about  bis  idle  heart. 

What  knows  this  noble  boy  of  beauty  yet 
Eves  that  make  heaven  forgot,  and  lips  of  balm? 
Find  him  soft  wives  and  pretty  plajdellows  . 

The  thoughts  ye  cannot  stay  with  brazen  chains 

A  gi,r.  bait  lightly  Wad.. 

But  the  king  answered,  ‘'  If  we  seek  him  wives, 
Love  chooset’h  ofttimes  with  another  eye  ; 

And  if  we  bid  range  beauty’s  garden 
To  pluck  what  blossom  pleases,  he  will  smile 
And  sweetly  shun  the  joy  he  knows  not  of. 

Then  said  another,  “  Roams  the  barasingh 
Until  the  fated  arrow  flies  ;  for  him. 

As  for  less  lordly  spirits,  some  one  charms. 
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Some  face  ■will  seem  a  paradise,  some  form 
Fairer  than  pale  dawn  when  she  wakes  the  world. 
This  do,  my  king  !  Command  a  festival 
Where  the  realm’s  maids  shall  be  competitors 
In  youth  and  grace,  and  sports  that  Sakyas  use. 

Let  the  prince  give  the  prizes  to  the  fair, 

And,  when  the  lovely  victors  pass  his  seat. 

There  shall  he  those  who  mark  if  one  or  two 
Change  the  fixed  sadness  of  his  tender  cheek  ; 

So  we  may  choose  for  love  with  love’s  own  eyes. 
And  cheat  his  highness  into  happiness.” 

This  thing  seemed  good  ;  wherefore  upon  a  day 
The  criers  bade  the  3mung  and  beautiful 
Pass  to  the  palace,  for  ’twas  in  command 
To  hold  a  couit  of  pleasure,  and  the  prince 
Would  give  the  prizes,  something  rich  for  all. 

The  richest  for. the  fairest  judged.  So  flocked 
Kapilavastu’s  maidens  to  the  gate, 

Each  with  her  dark  hair  newly  smoothed  and  bound. 
Eyelashes  lustred  with  the  soorma-stick. 
Fresh-bathed  and  scented  ;  all  in  shawls  and  cloths 
Of  gayest  ;  slender  hands  and  feet  new-stained 
With  crimson,  and  the  tilka-spots  stamped  bright. 
Fair  show  it  was  of  all  those  Indian  girls 
Slow-pacing  past  the  throne  with  laige  black  e^’es 
Fixed  on  the  ground,  for  when  they  saw  the  prince 
More  than  the  awe  of  majesty  made  heat 
Their  fluttering  hearts,  he  sale  so  passionless, 

Gentle,  but  so  bevond  them.  Each  maid  took 
With  down-dropped  lids  her  gift,  afraid  to  gaze  ; 
And  if  the  people  hailed  some  lovelier  one 
Beyond  her  rivals  worthy  royal  smiles. 

She  stood  like  a  scared  antelope  to  touch 
The  gracious  hand,  then  fled  to  join  her  mates 
Trembling  at  favor,  so  divine  he  seemed. 

So  high  and  saint-like  and  above  her  world. 

Thus  filed  they,  one  bright  maid  after  another. 

The  city’s  flowers,  and  all  this  beauteous  march 
Was  ending  and  the  prizes  spent,  when  last 
Came  young  Yasodhara,  and  the}"  that  stood 
Nearest  Siddartiia  saw  the  princely  boy 
Start,  as  the  radiant  girl  approached.  A  form 
Of  heavenly  mould  ;  a  gait  like  Farvati’s  ; 

Eyes  like  a  hind’s  in  love-time,  face  so  fair 
Words  cannot  paint  its  spell  ;  and  she  alone 
Gazed  full-~folding,her  palms  across  her  breasts — 
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On  the  boy’s  gaze,  her  stately  neck  unbent. 

Is  there  a  gift  for  me  ?*’  she  asked,  and  sn^iled. 

“  The  gifts  are  gone,”  the  piinee  replied,  ”  yet  take 
This  for  amends,  dear  sister,  of  whose  grace 
Our  happy  city  boasts  1  herewith  he  loosed 
The  emerald  necklet  from  his  throat,  and  clasped 
Its  oreeii  beads  round  her  dark  and  silk-soft  waist ; 

And  their  eyes  mixed,  and  from  the  look  sprang  love. 

Long  after— when  enlightenment  was  full— 

Lord  Buddha— being  prayed  why  thus  his  he^irt 
Took  fire  at  first  glance  of  the  8akya  girl, 

Answered,  “We  were  not  strangers,  as  to  us 
And  all  it  seemed  ;  in  ages  long  gone  by 
A  hunter’s  son,  playing  with  forest  girls 
By  Yamun’s  springs,  w^here  Nandadevi  stands. 

Sate  umpire  while  they  raced  beneath  the  firs 
Like  hares  at  eve  that  run  their  playful  rings  ; 

One  with  flower-stars  crowned  he,  one  wdth  long  plumes 
Plucked  from  eyed  pheasant  and  the  jungle-cock, 

One  with  fir-apples  ;  but  who  ran  the  last 
Came  first  for  him,  and  unto  her  the  boy 
Gave  a  tame  fawn  and  his  heart’s  love  beside. 

And  in  the  wood  they  lived  many  glad  years, 

And  in  the  wood  they  undivided  died. 

Lo  1  as  hid  seed  shoots  after  rainless  years. 

So  good  and  evil,  pains  and  pleasures,  hates 
And  loves,  and  all  dead  deeds,  come  forth  again 
Bearing  bright  leaves  or  dark,  sweet  fruit  or  sour. 

Thus  I  was  he  and  she  Yasodhara  ; 

And  while  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  round. 

That  which  hath  been  must  be  between  us  two.  ” 

But  they  who  watched  the  prince  at  prize-giving 
Saw  and  heard  all,  and  told  the  careful  king  ^ 

How  sate  Siddartha  heedless  till^there  passed 
Great  Suprabuddha’s  child,  Yasodhara  ; 

And  how — at  sudden  sight  of  her — he  changed, 

And  how  she  gazed  on  him  and  he  on  her, 

And  of  the  jewel-gift,  and  wdiat  beside 
Passed  in  their  speaking  glance. 

The  fond  king  smiled  : 

“  Look  !  we  have  found  a  lure  ;  take  counsel  now 
To  fetch  therewith  our  falcon  from  the  clouds. 

Let  messengers  be  sent  to  ask  the  maid 
In  marriage  for  my  son.”  But  it  was  law 
With  Sakyas,  when  any  asked  a  maid 
Of  noble  house,  fair  and  desirable, 
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He  must  make  good  his  skill  iu  maitial  arls 
Against  all  suitois  who  should  challenge  it  ; 

Nor  might  this  custom  break  itself  for  kings. 

Therefore  her  father  spake  :  “  Say  to  the  king, 

The  child  is  sought  by  princes  far  and  near  ; 

If  thy  most  gentle  son  can  bend  the  bow, 

Sway  sword,  and  back  a  horse  belter  than  they, 

Best  would  he  be  in  ail  and  best  to  us  : 

But  lio\v  shall  this  be,  with  his  cloistered  w^ays 
Then  the  king's  Jieart  ivas  sore,  for  now  the  prince 
Begged  sw  eet  Tasodhara  for  wife — in  vain. 

With  Devadatta  foremost  at  the  bow, 

Ardjuna  master  of  all  fiery  steeds. 

And  Nanda  chief  in  sw  ord-play  ;  but  the  prince 
Laughed  low  and  said,  These  things,  too,  I  have  Itarncd 
Make  proclamation  that  thy  son  wdll  meet 
All  comers  at  their  chosen  games.  I  think 
I  shall  not  lose  my  loye  for  such  as  these.” 

So  ’twas  given  forth  that  on  the  seventh  day 
The  Prince  Siddartha  summoned  whoso  would 
To  match  wdth  him  in  feats  of  manliness, 

The  victor’s  crowm  to  be  Yasodhai  a. 

Therefore,  upon  the  seventh  day,  there  w'ent 
The  ISakya  loids  and  towm  and  country  round 
Unto  the  maidan  ;  and  the  maid  w^ent  too 
Amid  her  kinsfolk,  carried  as  a  bride. 

With  music,  and  with  litters  gayly  dight, 

And  gold-horned  oxen,  flow^er-caparisoned. 

Whom  Devadatta  claimed,  of  loj^al  line. 

And  Nanda  and  Ardjuna,  noble  both, 

The  flow^er  of  all  youths  there,  till  the  prince  came 
Riding  his  w^hite  horse  Kantaka,  w  hich  neighed. 
Astonished  at  this  great  strange  w^orld  without : 

Also  Siddartha  gazed  with  w’ondering  eyes 
On  all  those  people  born  beneath  the  throne, 

Otherwise  housed  than  kings,  otherwise  fed. 

And  yet  so  like — perchance — in  joys  and  griefs. 

But  when  the  prince  saw  sw^eet  Yasddhara, 

Brightly  he  smiled,  and  drew^  his  silken  rein, 

Leaped  to  the  earth  from  Kantaka’s  broad  back. 

And  cried,  “  He  is  not  worthy  of  this  pearl 
Who  is  not  worthiest  ;  let  my  rivals  prove 
If  I  have  dared  too  much  in  seeking  her.” 

Then  Nanda  challenged  for  the  arrowy-test, 

And  set  a  brazen  drum  six  gows  aw'ay, 

Ardjuna  six,  and  Devadatta  eight  ; 
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But  Prince  Bidtlartlia  bade  them  set  liis  drum 
Ten  "ows  from  off  the  line,  until  it  seemed 
A  cowry-shell  for  target.  Then  they  loosed, 

And  Nanda  pierced  his  drum,  Ardpina  his, 

And  Devadatta  drove  a  well-aimed  slialt 
Throu2:h  both  sides  of  his  mark,  so  that  the  crowd 
Marvelled  and  cried  ;  and  sweet  asodhara 
Dropped  the  gold  sari  o’er  her  fearful  eyes. 

Lest  she  should  see  her  piince’s  arrow  tail. 

But  he,  taking  their  bow  of  lacquered  cane,  ^ 

With  sinews  bound,  and  strung  with  salver  wire, 

Which  none  but  stalwart  arms  coulu  draw  a  span,  ^ 
Thrummed  it— low  laughing—drew  the  twisted  string 
Till  the  horns  kissed,  and  the  thick  belly  snapped  : 

“  That  is  for  play,  not  love,”  he  said  ;  ^  hath  none 
A  bow  more  fit  for  Sakya  lords  to  use  . 

And  one  said,  ”  There  is  Sinhahanu  s  bow. 

Kept  in  the  temple  since  we  know  not  when, 

Which  none  can  string,  nor  draw  it  it  be  strung. 

‘‘  Fetch  me.”  he  cried.  ”  that  weapon  of  a  man! 

They  brought  the  ancient  bow,  wrought  of  black  steel, 
Laid  with  gold  tendrils  on  its  branching  curves 
Like  bison-iiorns  ;  and  twice  Siddartha  tried 
Its  strength  across  his  knee,  then  spake.  Shoot  now 
With  thfs,  my  cousins  !”  but  they  could  not  bring 
The  stubborn  arms  a  hand’s-breadth  nigher  use  ; 

Then  the  prince,  lightly  leaning,  bent  the  bow. 

Slipped  home  the  eye  upon  the  notch,  and  twanged 
Sharply  the  cord,  wdiich,  like  an  eagle  s  wun^ 

Thrilling  the  air  sang  forth  so  clear  and  loud 
That  feAle  folk  at  home  that  day  inquired 
“  What  is  this  sound  ?”  and  people  answered  them, 

“  It  is  the  sound  of  Sinhahanu’s  bow, 

Wliich  the  king’s  son  has  strung  and  goes  to  shoot  ; 
Then  fitting  fair  a  shaft,  he  drew  and  loosed. 

And  the  keen  arrow  clove  the  sky,  and  drave 

Bight  through  that  farthest  drum,  nor  stayed  its  flight. 

But  skimmed  the  plainibeyond,  past  reach  of  eye. 

Then  Devarlatta  challenged  with  the  sword, 

And  clove  a  Talas-tree  six  fingers  thick  ;  ^ 

Ardjuna  seven  ;  and  !Nanda  cut  through  nine  ; 

But  two  such  stems  together  giew,  and  hotn 
Si  Idartha’s  blade  shred  at  one  flashing  stroke. 

Keen  hut  so  smooth  that  the  straight  trunks  upstood. 
And  Nanda  cried,  ”  His  edge  turned  !’  and  the  maid 
Trembled  anew  seeing  the  trees  erect. 
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Until  the  Devas  of  the  air,  who  watched, 

Blew  light  breaths  from  the  south,  anti  both  green  crowns 
Crashed  in  the  sand,  clean-felled. 

Then  brought  they  steeds, 
High-mettled,  nobly-bred,  and  three  times  scoured 
Around  the  maidan,  but  white  Kantaka 
Left  even  the  fleetest  far  behind — so  swift, 

That  ere  the  foam  fell  from  his  mfjuth  to  earth 
Twenty  spear-lengths  he  flew  ;  but  Xanda  said, 

“  We  too  might  win  with  such  as  Kantaka  ; 

Bring  an  unbroken  horse,  and  let  men  see 
Who  best  can  back  him.”  So  the  syces  brought 
A  stallion  dark  as  night,  led  by  three  chains, 

Fierce-eyed,  with  nostrils  wide  and  tossing  mane. 

Unshod,  unsaddled,  for  no  rider  yet 

Had  crossed  him.  Three  times  each  young  Sakya 

Sprang  to  his  mighty  back,  but  the  hot  steed 

Furiously  reared7and  flung  them  to  the  plain 

In  dust  and  shame  ;  only  Ardjuna  lield 

His  seat  awhile,  and,  bidding  loose  the  chains, 

Lashed  the  black  flank,  and  shook  the  bit,  and  held 
The  proud  jaws  fast  with  grasp  of  master-hand. 

So  that  in  storms  of  wrath  and  rage  and  fear 
The  savage  stallion  circled  once  the  plain 
Half-tamed  ;  but  sudden  turned  with  naked  teeth. 

Gripped  by  the  foot  Ardjuna,  tore  him  down. 

And  would  have  slain  him,  but  the  grooms  ran  in 
Fettering  the  maddened  beast.  Then  all  men  cried, 

“  Let  not  Siddartha  meddle  with  this  Bhut, 

Whose  liver  is  a  tempest,  and  his  blood 

Bed  flame  but  the  prince  said,  ”  Let  go  the  chains, 

Give  me  his  forelock  only,”  which  he  held 
With  quiet  grasp,  and,  speaking  some  low  word. 

Laid  his  right  palm  across  the  stallion’s  eyes. 

And  drew  it  gently  down  the  angry  face. 

And  all  along  the  neck  and  panting  flanks, 

Till  men  astonished  saw  the  night  black  horse 
Sink  his  fierce  crest  and  stand  subdued  and  meek. 

As  though  he  knew  our  Lord  and  worshipped  him. 

Xor  stirred  he  while  Siddartha  mounted,  then 
Went  soberly  to  touch  of  knee  and  rein 
Before  all  eyes,  so  that  the  people  said, 

Strive  no  more,  for  Siddartha  is  the  best.” 

And  all  the  suitors  answered,  ”  He  is  best  !” 

Arid  Suprabuddha,  father  of  the  maid, 

Said,  ”  It  was  in  our  hearts  to  find  thee  best. 
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Being  dearest,  yet  what  magic  taught  thee  more 
Of  manhood  ’mid  thy  rose-bowers  and  thy  dreams 
Than  war  and  chase  and  world’s  work  bring  to  these  ? 
But  wear,  fair  prince,  the  treasure  thou  hast  won.” 
Then  at  a  word  the  lovely  Indian  girl 
Rose  from  her  place  above  the  throng,  and  took 
A  crown  of  mogra-flowers  and  lightly  drew 
The  veil  of  black  and  gold  across  her  brow, 

Proud  pacing  past  the  youths,  until  she  came 
To  where  Siddartha  stood  in  grace  divine, 

Kew  lighted  from  the  night-dark  steed,  which  bent 
Its  strong  neck  meekly  underneath  his  arm. 

Before  the  prince  lowly  she  bowed,  and  bared 
Her  face  celestial  beaming  with  glad  love  ; 

Then  on  his  neck  she  hung  the  fragrant  wreath. 

And  on  his  breast  she  laid  her  perlect  head, 

And  stooped  to  touch  his  feet  with  proud  glad  eyes. 
Saying,  ”  Dear  prince,  behold  me,  who  am  thine  !” 
And  all  the  throng  rejoiced,  seeing  thern  pass 
Hand  fast  in  hand,  and  heart  beating  with  heart. 

The  veil  of  black  and  gold  drawn  close  again. 

Long  after — when  enlightenment  was  come — 

They  preyed  Lord  Buddha  touching  all,  and  why 
She  wore  this  black  and  gold,  and  stepped  so  proud. 
And  the  world-honored  answered,  ”  Unto  me 
This  was  unknown,  albeit  it  seemed  half  known  ; 

Por  while  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  round, 
Past  things  and  thoughts,  and  buried  lives  come  back. 
I  now  remember,  myriad  rains  ago, 

What  time  I  roamed  Himala’s  hanging  woods, 

A  tiger,  with  my  striped  and  hungry  kind  ; 

1,  who  am  Buddh.  couched  in  the  kusa-grass 
Gazing  with  green  blinked  eyes  upon  the  herds 
Which  pastured  near  and  nearer  to  their  death 
Round  my  day-lair  ;  or  undenieath  the  stars 
I  roamed  for  pre3\  savage,  insatiable, 

Sniffing  the  paths  for  track  of  man  and  deer. 

Amid  the  beasts  that  were  my  fellows  then, 

Met  in  deep  jungle  or  b^^  reedy  jheel, 

A  tigress,  comeliest  of  the  forest,  set 

The  males  at  war  ;  her  hide  was  lit  with  gold, 

Black-broidered  like  the  veil  Yasodhara 

Wore  for  me  ;  hot  the  strife  waxed  in  that  wood 

With  tooth  and  claw,  while  underneath  a  neem 

The  fair  beast  watched  us  bleed,  thus  fieicely  wooed. 

And  I  remember,  at  the  end  she  came 
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Snarlino:  past  this  and  that  torn  foresl-lord 
Which  I  had  conquered,  and  willi  fawning  jaws 
Licked  iny  quick-heaving  flank,  and  with  me  went 
Into  the  wild  with  proud  steps,  amorously. 

The  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  low  and  high.” 

Therefore  the  maid  was  given  unto  the  prince 
A  willing  spoil  ;  and  when^^the  stars  were  good — 
Mesha,  the  Red  Ram,  being  lord  of  heaven— 

The  marriage  feast  was  kept  as  Sakyas  use. 

The  golden  gadi  set,  the  carpet  spread. 

The  wedding  garlands  hung,  the  arm-threads  tied, 
The  sweet  cake  broke,  the  rice  and  attar  thrown. 
The  two  straws  floated  on  the  reddened  inilk, 
Which,  coming  close,  betokened  love  till  death 
The  seven  steps  taken  thrice  around  the  fire, 

The  gifts  bestowed  on  holy  men,  the  alms 
And  temple  offerings  made,  the  inantras  sung. 

The  garments  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  tied. 
Then  the  gray  father  spake  :  ”  Worshipful  prince, 
She  that  was  ours  henceforth  is  only  thine  ; 

Be  good  to  her,  who  hath  her  life  iu  thee.” 
Wherewith  they  brought  home  sweet  l.as6dhara, 
With  songs  and  trumpets,  to  the  prince’s  arms, 
And  love  was  all  in  all. 

Yet  not  to  love 

Alone  trusted  the  king  ;  love’s  prison-house 
Stately  and  beautiful  he  bade  them  build. 

So  that  iu  all  the  earth  no  marvel  was 
Like  Yishramvan,  the  prince’s  pleasure-place. 
Midway  in  those  wide  palace-grounds  there  rose 
A  verdant  hill  whose  base  Rohini  bathed, 
Murmuring  adown  from  Himalay’s  broad  feet. 

To  bear  its  tribute  into  Gunga’s  waves. 

Southward  a  growth  of  tamarind-trees  and  sal, 

•  Thick  set  with  pale  sky-colored  ganthi-fiowers, 
Shut  out  the  world,  save  if  the  city’s  hum 
Came  on  the  wind  no  harsher  than  when  bees 
Hum  out  of  sight  in  thickets.  Northward  soared 
The  stainless  ramps  of  huge  Himala’s  wall, 
Ranged  in  white  ranks  against  the  blue — untrod. 
Infinite,  wonderful— whose  uplands  vast, 

And  lifted  universe  of  crest  and  crag, 

Shoulder  and  shelf,  green  slope  and  icy  horn. 
Riven  ravine,  and  splintered  precipice 
Led  climbing  thought  higher  and  higher,  until 
It  seemed  to  stand  in  heaven  and  with  gods. 
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Beneath  the  snows  dark  forests  spread,  sharp  laced 
With  leaping  cataracts  and  veiled  with  clouds  : 

Lower  grew  rose-oaks  and  the  great  hi  groves 
Where  echoed  pheasant’s  call  and  panther  s  cry, 

Clatter  of  wild  sheep  on  the  stones,  and  scream 
Of  circling  eagles  :  under  these  the  plain 
Gleamed  like  a  praying-carpet  at  the  foot 
Of  those  divinest  altars.  Fronting  this 
The  builders  set  the  bright  pavilion  up, 

Fair-planted  on  the  terraced  hill,  with  towers 
On  either  flank  and  pillared  cloisters  round. 

Its  beams  were  carved  with  stoiies  of  old  lime 
Radha  and  Krishna  and  the  s^'lvan  girls 
Sita  and  Hanuma;i  and  Draupadi  ; 

And  on  the  middle  porch  god  Ganesha, 

With  disk  and  hook— to  bring  wisdom  and  wealth — 
Propitious  sate,  wreathing  his  sidelong  trunk. 

By  winding  ways  of  garden  and  of  court 
The  inner  gate  was  reached,  of  marble  wrought, 

White  V7ith  pink  veins  ;  the  lintel  lazuli. 

The  threshold  alabaster,  and  the  doors 
Sandal-wood,  cut  in  pictuied  panelling  ; 

Whereby  to  lofty  halls  and  shadowy  bowers 
Passed  the  delighted  foot,  on  stately  stabs. 

Through  latticed  galleries,  ’neatli  painted  roofs 
And  clustering  columns,  where  cool  fountains  fringed 
With  lotus  and  nelumbo— danced,  and  fish 
Gleamed  through  their  crystal,  scarlet,  gold,  and  blue. 
Great-eyed  gazelles  in  sunny  alcoves  browsed 
The  blown  red  roses  ;  birds  of  rainbow  wing 
Fluttered  among  the  palms  ;  doves,  green  and  gray, 
Built  their  safe  nests  on  gilded  cornices  : 

Over  the  shining  pavements  peacocks  drew 
The  splendors  of  their  trains,  sedately  watched 
By  milk-white  herons  and  the  small  house-owls. 

The  plum-necked  parrots  swung  from  fruit  to  fruit ; 
The  yellow  sun -birds  whirred  from  bloom  to  bloom. 
The  timid  lizards  on  the  lattice  basked 
Fearless,  the  squirrels  ran  to  feed  from  hand. 

For  all  was  peace  :  the  shy  black  snake,  that  gives 
Fortune  to  households,  sunned  his  sleep}"  coils 
Under  the  moon-flowers,  where  the  musk-deer  played, 
And  brown-eyed  monkeys  chattered  to  tlie  crows. 

And  all  this  house  of  love  was  peopled  fair 
With  sweet  attendance,  so  that  in  each  part 
With  lovely  sights  were  gentle  faces  found. 
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Soft  speech  and  willing  service,  each  one  glad 
To  gladden,  pleased  at  T3leasure,  pioud  to  obey  ; 

Till  life  glided  beguiled,  like  a  smooth  stream 
Banked  by  perpetual  tiow’rs,  Yasodhara 
Queen  of  the  enchanting  court. 

But  innermost, 

Beyond  the  richness  of  those  liuudred  halls, 

A  secret  chamber  lurked  where  skill  had  spent 
All  lovely  fantasies  to  lull  the  mind. 

The  entrance  of  it  was  a  cloistered  square — 

Roofed  by  the  sky,  and  in  the  midst  a  tank — 

Of  milky  marble  built,  and  laid  with  slabs 
Of  milk-white  marble  ;  bordered  round  the  tank 
And  on  the  steps,  and  all  along  the  fiieze 
"With  tender  inlaid  work  of  agate-st(;nes. 

Cool  as  to  tread  in  summer-time  on  snows 
It  was  to  loiter  there  ;  the  sunbeams  dropped 
Their  gold,  and,  passing  into  porch  and  niche, 

Softened  to  shadows,  silvery,  pale,  and  dim. 

As  if  the  very  day  paused  and  grew  eve 
In  love  and  silence  at  that  bower’s  gate  ; 

For  there  beyond  the  gate  the  chamber  was. 

Beautiful,  sweet  ;  a  wonder  of  the  world  ! 

Soft  light  from  perfumed  lamps  through  windows  fell 
Of  nakre  and  stained  stars  of  lucent  film 
On  golden  cloths  outspread,  and  silken  beds. 

And  heavy  splendor  of  the  purdah’s  fringe. 

Lifted  to  take  only  the  loveliest  in. 

Here,  whether  it  was  night  or  day  none  knew. 

For  always  streamed  that  softened  light,  more  bright 
Than  sunrise,  but  as  tender  as  the  eve’s  ; 

And  always  breathed  sweet  airs,  more  joy-giving 
Than  morning’s,  but  as  cool  as  midnight’s  breath  ; 

And  night  and  day  lutes  sighed,  and  night  and  day 
Delicious  foods  were  spread,  and  dewy  fruits. 

Sherbets  new  chilled  with  snows  of  Himalay, 

And  sw’eetmeats  made  of  subtle  daintiness. 

With  sweet  tree-milk  in  its  own  ivory  cup. 

And  night  and  day  served  there  a  chosen  band 
Of  nautch-girls,  cup-bearers,  and  cymballers. 

Delicate,  dark-browed  ministers  of  love. 

Who  fanned  the  sleeping  ej’es  of  the  happy  prince. 

And  when  he  wak(  d,  led  back  his  thoughts  to  bliss 
With  music  whispering  through  the  blooms,  and  charm 
Of  amorous  songs  and  dreamy  dances,  linked 
By  chime  of  ankle  bells  and  wave  of  aims 
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And  silver  vina-strings  ;  while  essences 
Of  musk  and  champak  anrl  the  blue  haze  spread 
From  burning  spices  soothed  his  soul  agaiu 
To  drowse  by  sweet  Yasodliara  ;  and  thus 
Siddartha  lived  forgetting. 

Furthermore, 

The  king  commanded  that  within  those  walls 
No  mention  should  be  made  of  death  or  age, 

Sorrow,  or  pain,  or  sickness.  If  one  drooped 
In  the  lovely  court— her  dark  glance  dim,  her  feet 
Faint  in  the  dance— the  guiltless  criminal 
Passed  forth  an  exile  from  that  Paradise, 

Lest  he  should  see  and  suffer  at  her  woe. 

Bright-eyed  intendants  watched  to  execute 
Sentence  on  such  as  spake  of  the  harsh  world 
Without,  where  aches  and  plagues  were,  tears  and  fears, 
And  wail  of  mourners,  and  grim  fume  of  pyres. 

^Twas  treason  if  a  thread  of  silver  strayed 
In  tress  of  singing-girl  or  nautch-dancer  ; 

And  every  dawn  the  dying  rose  was  plucked. 

The  dead  leaves  hid,  all  evil  sights  removed  : 

For  said  the  king,  “  If  he  shall  pass  his  youth 
Far  from  such  things  as  move  to  wistfulness. 

And  brooding  on  the  empty  eggs  of  thought, 

The  shadow  of  this  fate,  too  vast  for  man. 

May  fade,  belike,  and  I  shall  see  him  grow 
To  that  great  stature  of  fair  sovereignty 
When  he  shall  rule  all  lands — if  he  will  rule — 

The  king  of  kings  and  glory  of  his  time.” 

Wherefore,  around  that  pleasant  prison-house — 
Where  love  w^as  jailer  and  delights  its  bars, 

But  far  removed  from  sight — the  king  bade  build 
A  massive  wall,  and  in  the  wall  a  gate 
With  brazen  folding-doors,  which  but  to  roll 
Back  on  their  hinges  asked  a  hundred  arms  ; 

Also  the  noise  of  that  prodigious  gate 
Opening,  was  heard  full  half  a  yojana. 

And  inside  this  another  gate  he  made. 

And  yet  within  another — through  the  three 
Must  one  pass  if  he  quit  that  pleasure-house. 

Three  mighty  gates  there  were,  bolted  and  barred, 

And  over  each  w^as  set  a  faithful  watch  ; 

And  the  king’s  order  said,  “  Suffer  no  man 
To  pass  the  gates,  though  he  should  be  the  prince  : 

This  on  your  lives — even  though  it  be  m}'  son.” 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

ris  which  calm  home  of  happy  life  and  love 
lagged  our  Lord  Buddha,  knowing  not  of  woe, 

Nor  want,  nor  t)ain,  nor  plague,  nor  age,  nor  death, 
Save  as  when  si ee tiers  roam  dim  seas  in  dreams, 

And  laud  awearied  or  the  shores  of  day. 

Bringing  strange  meichandise  from  tliat  black  voyage. 
Thus  ofttimes  when  he  lay  with  gentle  head 
Lulled  on  the  dark  breasts  of  Yasodhara, 

Her  fond  hands  fanning  slow  his  sleeping  lids. 

He  would  stait  up  and  cry,  “  My  world  !  Oh,  world 
I  hear  !  I  know  i  I  come  !”  And  she  would  ask, 

“  What  ails  my  Lord  ?”  with  large  eyes  terror-struck 
For  at  such  times  the  pity  in  his  look 
Was  awful,  and  his  visage  like  a  god's. 

Then  wmuld  he  smile  again  to  stay  her  tears, 

And  bid  the  vinas  sound  ;  but  once  they  set 
A  stringed  gourd  on  the  sill,  there  wdiere  the  wdnd 
Could  linger  o'er  its  notes  and  play  at  wdll  — 

Wild  music  makes  the  wind  on  silver  strings — 

And  those  who  lay  around  heard  only  that  ; 

But  Prince  Siddartha  heard  the  Devas  play. 

And  to  his  ears  they  sang  such  words  as  these  : 

“  We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind, 

Which  moan  for  rest  and  rest  can  never  find  ; 

Lo  !  as  the  wind  is  so  is  mortal  life, 

A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife. 

“  Wherefore  and  whence  we  are  ye  cannot  know, 
Nor  where  life  springs  nor  whither  life  doth  go  ; 

We  are  as  ye  aie,  ghosts  from  the  inane, 

What  pleasure  have  w^e  of  our  changeful  pain  ? 

“  What  pleasure  hast  thou  of  thy  changeless  bliss  ? 
Nay,  if  love  lasted,  there  were  joy  in  this  ; 

But  life’s  w-ay  is  the  wind’s  w^ay,  all  these  things 
Are  but  brief  voices  breathed  on  shifting  strings. 

O  Maya’s  son  !  because  w^e  roam  the  earth  ^ 

Moan  w^e  upon  these  stiings  ;  we  make  no  mirth, 

So  many  wmes  we  see  in  many  lands, 

So  many  streaming  eyes  and  wringing  hands. 

“Yet  mock  we  while  we  wmil.  for,  could  they  know, 
This  life  they  cling  to  is  but  empty  show  ; 

’Twere  all  as  well  to  bid  a  cloud  to  stand. 

Or  hold  a  running  river  with  the  hand. 
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“  But  thou  that  art  to  save,  thine  hour  is  nigh  I 
The  sad  world  waiteth  in  its  misery, 

The  l)lind  world  stumhlelh  on  its  rountl  of  pain  ; 
Rise,  Maya’s  child  !  wuke  !  slumber  not  again  ! 

“  We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind  : 
Wander  thou,  too,  O  prince,  thy  rest  to  tind  ; 
Leave  love  for  love  of  lovers,  for  woe  s  saive 
Quit  state  for  sorrow,  and  deliverance  make. 


“  So  sigh  we,  passing  o’er  the  silver  strings. 

To  thee  who  know’st  not  yet  of  earthly  things  ; 
So  say  we  ;  mocking,  as  we  pass  away. 

These  lovelj’’  shadows  wherewith  thou  dost  play 
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Thereafter  it  befell  he  sate  at  eve 
Amid  his  beauteous  court,  holding  the  hand 
Of  sweet  Yasddhai  a,  and  some  maid  told  ^ 

With  breaks  of  music  when  her  rich  voice  (  ropped— 
An  ancient  tale  to  speed  the  hour  of  dusk. 

Of  love,  and  of  a  magic  horse,  and  iands^ 
W^onderful,  distant,  where  pale  peoples  c ded, 
And  where  the  sun  at  night  sank  into  seas. 

Then  spake  he,  sighing,  “  Chitra  brings  me  back 
The  wind’s  song  in  the  strings  with  tlnW:  fair  tale. 
Give  her,  Yasodhara,  thy  pearl  for  thanks. 

But  thou,  my  pearl  1  is  there  so  wide  a  world  * 

Is  there  a  laud  which  sees  the  great  sun  roll 
Into  the  waves,  and  are  there  hearts  like  ours. 
Countless,  unknown,  not  happy  it  may  he— 
Whom  we  might  succor  if  we  knew  of  them  ! 
Ofttimes  I  marvel,  as  the  lord  of  day 
Treads  from  the  east  his  kingly  road  of 
Who  first  on  the  world’s  edge  hath  hailed  his  beam, 
The  children  of  the  morning  ;  oftentimes,^ 

Even  in  thine  arms  and  on  thy  breasts,  bright  wife, 
Sore  have  I  panted,  at  the  sun’s  decline. 

To  pass  with  him  into  that  crimson  west 
And  see  the  peoples  of  the  evening. 

There  must  be  many  we  should  love  how  else  . 
Now  have  I  in  this  hour  an  ache,  at  last. 

Thy  soft  lips  cannot  kiss  away  ;  oh,  girl  I 
O  Chitra  !  you  that  know  of  fairyland 
Where  tether  they  that  swifi  steed  of  the  tale? 

My  palace  for  one  day  upon  h;s  back. 

To  ride  and  lide  and  see  the  spread  of  the  earth  ! 
Nav,  if  I  had  yon  callow  vulture’s  plumes 
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The  carrion  heir  of  wirier  realms  than  mine — 

How  would  I  stretch  for  topmost  Himalay, 

Jjiirht  where  the  rose-.iileam  lingers  on  those  snows, 
And  strain  my  gaze  witii  searching  what  is  round  ! 
Why  have  1  never  seen  and  never  sought  ? 

Tell  me  what  lies  beyond  our  brazen  gates.” 

Then  one  replied,  ”  The  city  first,  fair  prince  ! 

The  temples,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  groves, 

And  then  the  fields,  and  afterward  fiesii  fields, 

With  nullahs,  iiiaiclans,  jungle,  koss  on  koss  ; 

And  next  King  Bimbaisara’s  realm,  and  then 
The  vast  fiat  world,  with  crores  on  crores  of  folk.” 

”  Good,”  said  Siddarlha,  ”  let  the  word  be  sent 
That  Channa  ^mke  my  chariot— at  noon^^ 

To-morrow  I  shall  ride  and  see  beyond.” 

Whereof  they  told  the  king  :  ”  Our  Lord,  thy  son, 
Wills  that  his  chariot  be  yoked  at  noon. 

That  he  may  ride  abroad  and  see  mankind.” 

”  Yea  !”  spake  the  careful  king,  ”  his  time  he  see  1 
But  let  the  criers  go  about  aud  bid 
IVly  city  deck  itself,  so  there  be  met 
]Ko  noisome  sight  ;  aud  let  none  blind  or  maimed, 
None  that  is  sick  or  stricken  deep  in  years, 

No  leper,  and  no  feeble  folk  come  foith.” 

Therefore  the  stones  were  swept,  aud  up  and  down 
The  water-carriers  sprinkled  all  the  streets 
From  spirting  skins,  the  housewives  scattered  fresh 
Red  pow^der  on  their  thresholds,  strung  new  wreaths, 
And  trimmed  the  tulsi-bush  before  their  doors. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  were  lieightened  up 
With  liberal  brush,  the  trees  set  thick  with  flags, 

The  iSols  gilded  ;  in  the  four-went  ways 
Suryadeva  and  the  great  gods  shone 
’Mid  shrines  of  leaves  ;  so  that  the  city  seemed 
A  capital  of  some  enchanted  land. 

Also  the  criers  passed,  with  drum  and  gong, 
Proclaiming  loudly,  ”  Ho  !  all  citizens, 

The  king  commands  that  there  be  seen  to-day 
No  evil  sight  :  let  no  one  blind  or  tnaimed, 

None  that  is  sick  or  stricken  deep  in  years, 

No  leper,  and  no  feeble  folk  go  forth. 

Let  none,  too,  burn  his  dead  noi  bring  them  out 
Till  nightfall,  Ttius  Siiddliodana  commands.” 

So  all  was  comely  antd  the  houses  trim 
Throughout  Kapihivastu,  while  the  piince 
Came  forth  in  painted  car,  which  two  steers  drew, 
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Snow-white,  witli  swinging  dewlaps  and  huge  luinn3S 
Wrinkied  against  the  carved  and  laccniercd  yoke. 
Goodly  it  was  to  mark  the  people’s  joy 
Greeting  their  prince  ;  and  glad  Siddartha  waxed 
At  sight  of  all  those  liege  and  friendly  folk 
Bright-clad  and  laughing  as  if  life  were  good. 

“  Fair  is  the  world,”  lie  said,  ”  it  likes  me  ^yell  I 
And  light  and  kind  these  men  that  are  not  kings, 

And  sweet  my  sisters  here,  who  toil  and  tend  ; 

What  have  I  done  for  these  to  make  them  thus  ? 

Why,  if  I  love  them,  should  those  children  know  ? 

1  pray  take  up  yon  prett}"  Sakya  boy 

Who  flung  us  flowers,  and  let  him  ride  with  me. 

How  good  it  is  to  reign  iu  realms  like  this  ! 

How  simple  pleasure  is,  if  these  be  pleased 
Because  I  come  abroad  ?  How  many  things 
I  need  not  if  such  little  households  hold 
Enough  to  make  our  city  full  of  smiles  ! 

Drive,  Channa  !  through  the  gates,  and  let  me  see 
More  of  this  gracious  world  I  have  not  known.” 

So  passed  they  through  the  gates,  a  jo^^ous  crowd 
Thronging  about  the  wheels,  whereof  some  ran 
Before  the  oxen,  throwing  wreaths,  some  stroked 
Their  silken  flanks,  some  brought  them  rice  and  cakes, 
All  crying,  ”  Jai  !  jai  !  for  our  noble  prince  !” 

Thus  all  the  path  was  kept  with  gladsome  looks 
And  filled  wdth  fair  sights — for  the  king’s  word  was 
That  such  should  be — wdien  midway  in  the  road. 

Slow  tottering  from  the  hovel  where  he  hid, 

Crept  forth  a  wretch  in  rags,  haggard  and  foul. 

An  old,  old  man,  whose  shrivelled  skin,  sun-tanned, 
Clung  like  a  beast’s  hide  to  his  fleshless  bones. 

Bent  was  his  back  with  load  of  many  days. 

His  eyepits  red  with  rust  of  ancient  tears. 

His  dim  orbs  blear  with  rheum,  his  toothless  jaws 
Wagging  with  palsy  and  the  fright  to  see 
So  many  and  such  joy.  One  skinny  hand 
Clutched  a  worn  staff  to  prop  his  quavering  limbs, 
And  one  w'as  pressed  upon  the  ridge  of  ribs 
Whence  came  in  gasps  the  heavy  painful  b»’eath. 

”  Alms  !”  moaned  he,  give,  good  people  !  for  I  die 
To-morrow  or  the  next  day  !”  then  the  cough 
Choked  him,  but  still  he  stretched  his  palm,  and  stood 
Blinking,  and  groaning  ’mid  his  spasms,  “  Alms  !” 
Then  those  around  had  w^renched  his  feeble  feet 
Aside,  and  thrust  him  from  the  road  again, 
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Savin",  lie  prince  !  dost  see  ?  get  to  thy  lair  ; 

But  that  S  cklartlia  ciied,  “  Let  be  !  let  be  ! 

Chauua  !  t^hat  thing  is  this  ^vho  seems  a  man, 

Yet  surely  only  seems,  being  so  bowed, 

So  miseiable,  so  horrible,  so  sad  ? 

Are  men  born  sometimes  thus  i  AYhat  meaneth  he 
Moaning  ‘  To-morrow  or  next  day  I  die  ?  ’ 

Finds  he  no  food  that  sd  his  bones  jut  forth  ? 

What  woe  hath  happened  to  this  piteous  one  ? 

Then  answer  made  the  charioteer,  “  Sweet  prince  I 
This  is  no  other  than  an  aged  man. 

Some  fourscore  years  ago  his  back  was  straight. 

His  eye  bright,  and  his  body  goodly  :  now 
The  thievish  years  have  sucked  his  sap  away,  ^ 

Pillao-ed  his  strength  and  filched  his  will  and  wit ; 

His  lamp  has  losUts  oik  the  wick  burns  black  ; 

What  life  he  keeps  is  one  poor  lingering  spark 
Which  flickers  for  the  finish  :  such  is  age  ; 

Why  should  your  Highness  heed  ?”  Then  spake  the  prince 
“  But  shall  this  come  to  others,  or  to  alL 
Or  is  it  rare  that  one  should  be  as  he 
“  Most  noble,”  answered  Channa,  ”  even  as  he. 

Will  all  these  grow  if  they  shall  live  so  long.” 

“  But,”  quoth  the  prince,  “  if  I  shall  liv'e  as  long 

Shall  i  be  thus  ;  and  if  Yasodhara 

Live  fourscore  years,  is  this  old  age  for  her, 

Jalini,  little  Hasta,  Gaiitami,  .  • 

And  Gunga,  and  the  others  ?’  A  ea,  great  sir  . 

The  charioteer  replied.  Then  spake  the  prince  . 

“  Turn  back,  and  drive  me  to  my  house  again  ! 

I  have  seen  that  I  did  not  think  to  see. 

Which  pondering,  to  Ins  beauteous  court  retuineu 
Wistful  Siddartha,'  sad  of  mien  and  mood  ; 

Nor  tasted  he  the  white  cakes  nor  the  fiuits 
Spread  for  the  evening  feast,  nor  once  looked  up 
While  the  best  palace-dancep  strove  to  charm  : 

Nor  spake — save  one  sad  tiling  v\hen  vNoful.y 
A^asodhara  .sank  to  his  feet  and  wept,  ^ 

Sighing,  “  Hath  not  my  lord  comfort  m  me  t 

**  Ah  sweet  !”  he  said.  **  such  comfoit  that  m^  soul 

Aches,  thinking  it  must  end,  for  U  will  end. 

And  we  shall  both  grow  old,  Aasddhaia  ! 

Loveless,  unlovely,  weak,  and  old,  and  bowed. 

Nav,  though  we  locked  up  love  and  life  with  bps 
So  close  that  night  and  day  our  breaths  grew  one. 

Time  would  thrust  in  between  to  filch  away 
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Mv  passion  and  thy  grace,  as  black  night  steals 
The  rose-gleams  from  yon  peak,  which  fade  to  gray 
And  are  not  seen  to  fade.  This  have  I  found, 

And  all  my  heart  is  darkened  with  its  dread, 

And  all  my  heait  is  fixed  to  think  how  love 
Midit  save  its  sweetness  from  the  slayer,  time, 
wL  makes  men  old.”  So  through  that  night  he  sate 

Sleepless,  uncomforted. 

And  all  that  night 

The  King  Suddhodana  dreamed  troublous  dreams. 

The  first^fear  of  his  vision  was  a  flag 
Broad,  glorious,  glistening  with  a  golden  sun. 

The  mark  of  India  ;  hut  a  strong  wind  blew. 

Bending  its  folds  divine,  and  dashing  it 
Into  the  dust  ;  whereat  a  concourse  came 
Of  shadowy  ones,  who  took  the  spoiled  silk  up 
And  bore  it  eastward  from  the  city  gates. 

The  second  fear  was  ten  huge  elephants, 

With  silver  tusks  and  feet  that  shook  the  earth. 
Trampling  the  southern  road  in  mighty  march  ; 

And  he  who  sate  upon  the  foremost  beast 
Was  the  king’s  son— the  others  followed  him. 

The  third  fear  of  the  vision  was  a  car, 

Shining  with  blinding  light,  which  four  steeds  drew. 
Snorting  white  smoke  and  champing  fiery  foam  ; 

And  in  die  car  the  Prince  Siddai  tha  sate. 

The  fourth  fear  was  a  wheel  which  turned  and  turned. 
With  nave  of  burning  gold  and  jewelled  spokes. 

And  strange  things  written  on  the  binding  dre. 

Which  seemed  both  fire  and  music  as  it  whirled. 

The  fifth  fear  was  a  mighty  drum,  set  down 
Midway  between  the  city  and  the  hills, 

On  which  the  prince  beiit  wilh  an  iron  mace, 

So  that  the  sound  pealed  like  a  thunderstorm, 

Bolling  around  the  sky  and  far  away. 

The  sixlh  fear  was  a  tower,  which  rose  and  rose 

High  o’er  the  city  tid  ils  stalely  head 

Shone  crowned  wdth  clouds,  and  on  the  top  the  prince 

Stood,  scattering  from  bodi  hands,  this  way  and  that, 

Gems  of  most  lovely  lighi,  as  if  it  rained 

Jacynths  ami  lubies  ;  and  die  whole  world  came. 

Striving  to  seize  those  treasures  as  they  fell 

Toward  the  four  quarters.  But  I  lie  seventh  fear  was 

A  noise  of  wailing,  and  behold  six  men 

M  ho  wept  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  laid  their  palms 

Upon  their  mouths,  walking  disconsolate. 
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These  seven  fears  made  the  vision  of  his  sleep,- 
But  none  of  all  his  wisest  dream  readers 
Could  tell  their  rneauing.  Then  the  king  was  wroth, 
Saying,  “  There  cuineth  evil  to  my  house, 

And  none  of  ye  have  wit  to  help  me  know 
'WMiat  the  great  gods  portend  sending  me  this.” 

So  in  the  city  men  went  sorrowful 
Because  the  king  had  dreamed  seven  signs  of  fear 
Which  none  could  read  ;  but  to  the  gale  there  came 
An  aged  man,  in  robe  of  deer-skin  clad. 

By  guise  a  hermit,  known  to  none  ;  he  cried, 

‘‘  Bring  me  before  the  king,  for  I  can  read 
The  vision  of  his  sleep  who,  when  he  heard 
The  sevenfold  mysteries  of  the  midnight  dream, 

Bowed  reverent  and  said,  ”  O  Mahaiaj  ! 

I  hail  this  favored  house,  whence  shall  arise 
A  wider- reaching  splendor  than  the  sun’s  I 
Lo  I  all  these  seven  fears  are  seven  joys, 

Whereof  the  first,  where  thou  didst  see  a  flag — 

Broad,  glorious,  gilt  with  India’s  badge — cast  down 
And  carded  out,  did  signify  the  end 
Of  old  faiths  and  beginning  of  the  new% 

For  there  is  change  with  gods  not  less  than  men, 

And  as  the  days  pass  kalpas  pass  at  length. 

The  ten  great  elephants  that  shook  the  earth 
The  ten  great  gifts  of  wisdom  signify, 

In  strength  whereof  the  prince  shall  quit  his  state 
And  shake  the  woiUl  with  passage  of  the  truth. 

The  four  flame-breathing  horses  of  the  car 

Are  those  four  fearless  virtues  which  shall  bring 

Tigy  son  from  doubt  and  gloom  lo  gladsome  light ; 

The  wheel  that  turned  with  nave  of  burning  gold 
Was  that  most  precious  wheel  of  perfect  law 
Which  he  shall  turn  in  sight  of  all  the  world. 

The  mighty  drum  whereon  the  prince  did  beat. 

Till  the  sound  filled  all  lands,  dotli  signify 

The  thunder  of  the  preaching  of  the  word 

Which  he  shall  preach  ;  the  tow^er  that  grew  to  heaven 

The  growing  of  the  gospel  of  this  Buddh 

Sets  forth  ;  and  those  rare  jewels  scattered  thence 

The  untold  treasures  are  of  that  good  law^ 

To  gods  and  men  dear  and  desirable. 

Such  is  the  interpretaliun  of  the  tower  ; 

But  for  those  six  men  weeping  with  shut  mouths, 

They  are  the  six  chief  teachers  whom  thy  sou 
Shall,  with  bright  truth  and  speech  unanswerable. 
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Convince  of  foolishness.  O  king  !  rejoice  ; 

The  fortune  of  my  Lord  the  prince  is  more 
Than  kingdoms,  and  his  hermit-rags  will  be 
Beyond  fine  cloths  of  gold.  This  was  thy  dream  ! 

And  in  seven  nights  and  days  these  things  shall  fall.’* 

So  spake  the  holy  man,  and  lowly  made 

The  eight  prostrations,  touching  thrice  the  ground  ; 

Then  turned  and  passed  ;  but  when  the  king  bade  send 

A  rich  gift  after  him,  the  messengers 

Brought  word,  “We  came  to  where  he  entered  in 

At  Chandra’s  temple,  but  within  was  none 

Save  a  gray  owl  which  fluttered  from  the  shrine.’’ 

The  gods  come  sometimes  thus. 

But  the  sad  king 

Marvelled,  and  gave  command  that  new  delights 
Be  compassed  to  enthrall  Siddartha’s  heart 
Amid  those  dancers  of  his  pleasure-house. 

Also  he  set  at  all  the  brazen  doors 
A  doubled  guard.  Yet  who  shall  shut  out  fate  ? 

For  once  again  the  spirit  of  the  prince 
Was  moved  to  see  this  world  beyond  his  gates, 

This  life  of  man,  so  pleasant  if  its  waves 
Ban  not  to  waste  and  woful  finishing 
In  time’s  dry  sands.  “  I  pray  you  let  me  view 
Our  city  as  it  is,”  such  was  his  prayer 
To  King  Suddhodana.  “  Your  majesty 
In  tender  heed  hath  warned  the  folk  before 
To  put  away  ill  things  and  common  sights. 

And  make  their  faces  glad  to  gladden  me. 

And  all  the  causeways  gay  ;  yet  have  I  learned 
This  is  not  daily  life,  and  if  I  stand 
Nearest,  my^  father,  to  the  realm  and  thee. 

Fain  would  I  know  the  people  and  the  streets. 

Their  simple  usual  ways,  and  workday  deeds. 

And  lives  which  those  men  live  who  are  not  kings. 
Give  me  good  leave,  dear  lord  !  to  pass  unknown 
Beyond  my  happy  gardens  ;  I  shall  come 
The  more  contented  to  their  peace  again, 

Or  wiser,  father,  if  not  well  content. 

Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  at  will 
To-morrow,  with  my  servants,  through  the  streets.’^ 
And  the  king  said,  among  Ins  ministers, 

“  Belike  this  second  flight  may  mend  the  first. 

Note  how  the  falcon  starts  at  every  sight 
New  from  his  hood,  but  what  a  quiet  eye 
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Cometh  of  freedom  ;  let  my  son  s(e  all, 

And  bid  them  bring  me  tidings  of  his  mind.” 

Thus  on  the  morrow,  when  the  noon  was  come, 

The  prince  and  Channa  passed  beyond  the  gates. 

Which  opened  to  the  signet  of  the  king  ; 

Yet  knew  not  thev  wlio  rolled  the  great  doors  back 
It  was  the  king’s  son  in  that  merchant’s  robe, 

And  in  the  cierklj^  dress  his  charioteer. 

Forth  fared  they  by  the  common  way  afoot, 

INIinarling  with  all  the  Sakya  citizens. 

Seeing  the  glad  and  sad  things  of  the  town  : 

The  painted  streets  alive  with  hum  of  noon, 

The  traders  cross-legged  ’mid  their  spice  and  grain, 

The  buyers  with  their  money  in  the  cloth. 

The  war  of  words  to  cheapen  this  or  that, 

The  shout  to  clear  the  road,  the  huge  stone  wheels, 

The  strong  slow  oxen  and  their  rustling  loads, 

The  singing  bearers  v/ith  the  palanquins. 

The  broad-necked  hamials  svreating  in  the  sun. 

The  housewives  bearing  water  from  the  well. 

With  balanced  chatties,  and  athwart  their  hips 

The  black-eyed  babes  ;  the  f.y-swarmed  sweetmeat  shops. 

The  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  cotton-bow 

Twanging,  the  millstones  grinding  meal,  the  dogs 

Prowling  for  orts,  the  skilTul  armorer 

With  tong  and  hammer  linking  shirts  of  mall, 

The  blacksmith  with  a  mattock  and  a  spear 
Reddening  together  in  his  coals,  the  school 
Where  round^their  Guru,  in  a  grave  half-moon, 

The  Sak3^a  children  sang  the  mantras  through. 

And  learned  the  greater  and  the  lesser  gods  ; 

The  d^^ers  stretching  waistcloths  in  the  sun 
Wet  from  the  vats— orange,  and  rose,  and  green  ; 

The  soldiers  clanking  past  with  swords  and  shields. 

The  camel-drivers  rocking  on  the  Inimps, 

The  Brahman  proud,  the  maitial  Kshatiiya, 

The  humble  toiling  Sudra  ;  here  a  throng 
Gathered  to  watch  some  chattering  snak(  -tamer 
Wind  round  his  wrist  the  living  jewellery 
Of  asp  and  nag,  or  charm  the  hooded  death 
To  angry  dance  with  drone  of  beaded  gourd  ; 

There  a  long  line  of  drums  and  horns,  which  went, 

With  steeds  gay  painted  and  silk  canopies, 

Tq  bring  the  young  bride  home  ;  and  here  a  wife 
Stealing  with  cakes  and  garlands  to  the  god 
To  pray  her  husband’s  safe  return  from  trade. 
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Or  beg  a  boy  next  birtli  ;  bard  the  booths 
Where  the  swart  potters  beat  the  noisy  brass 
For  lamps  and  lotas  ;  thence,  t)y  temple  walls 
And  gateways,  to  the  liver  and  the  bridge 
Under  the  city  wails. 

These  had  they  passed 

When  from  the  roadside  moaned  a  mournful  voice, 

“  Help,  masters  !  lift  me  to  my  feet ;  oh,  help  ! 

Or  I  shall  die  before  I  reach  my  house  !” 

A  stricken  wretch  it  was,  whose  quivering  frame. 
Caught  by  some  deadly  plague,  lay  in  the  dust 
Writhing,  with  fiery  purple  blotches  specked  ; 

The  chill  sweat  beaded  on  his  brow,  his  mouth 
Was  dragged  awry  with  twitchings  of  sore  pain. 

The  wild  eyes  swam  with  inward  agon}^ 

Gasping,  he  clutched  the  grass  to  rise,  and  rose 
Half  way,  then  sank,  with  quaking  feeble  limbs 
And  scream  of  terror,  crying,  “  Ah,  the  pain  ! 

Good  people,  help  !”  -whereon  Siddartha  ran. 

Lifted  the  woful  man  with  tender  hands. 

With  sweet  looks  laid  the  sick  head  on  his  knee. 

And  while  his  soft  touch  comforted  the  wretch, 
Asked,  Brother,  what  is  ill  with  thee?  what  harm 
Hath  fallen  ?  wherefore  canst  thou  not  arise  ? 

Why  is  it,  Channa,  that  he  pants  and  moans. 

And  gasps  to  speak  and  sighs  so  pitiful  ?” 

Then  spake  the  charioteer  ;  Great  prince  !  this  man 
Is  smitten'  with  some  pest ;  his  elements 
Are  all  confounded  ;  in  his  veins  the  blood,^ 

Which  ran  a  wholesome  river,  leaps  and  boils 
A  fiery  flood  ;  his  heart,  which  kept  good  time, 

Beats  like  an  ill-played  drum-skin,  quick  and  slow  ; 
His  sinews  slacken  like  a  bow-string  slipped  ; 

The  strength  is  gone  from  ham,  and  loin,  and  neck. 
And  all  the  grace  and  joy  of  manhood  fled  : 

This  is  a  sick  man  with  the  fit  upon  him. 

See  how  he  plucks  and  plucks  to  seize  his  grief. 

And  rolls  his  bloodshot  orbs,  and  grinds  his  teeth. 
And  draws  his  breath  as  if  ’twere  choking  smoke, 

Lo  !  now  lie  would  be  dead,  but  shall  not  die 
Until  the  plague  hath  had  its  work  in  him. 

Killing  the  nerves  which  die  before  the  life  ; 

Then,  when  his  strings  have  cracked  with  agony 
And  all  his  bones  are  empty  of  the  sense 
To  ache,  the  plague  will  quit  and  light  elsewhere. 

Oh,  sir  1  it  is  not  good  to  hold  him  so  ! 

L.  M.  iii-ae 
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The  harm  may  pass,  aud  strike  thee,  eveu  tltee. 

But  spake  the  prince,  still  cijnitortiu,:r  the  ma  , 

“  .\nd  are  there  others,  are  there  many  thus  . 

Or  might  it  be  to  me  as  now  with  him  r 

“  Great  Lord  1”  answered  the  chaiioteer,  this  comes 

In  many  forms  to  all  men  ;  giiefs  and  wounds. 

Sickness  and  tetters,  palsies,  leprosies 
Hot  fevers,  watery  wastings,  issues,  blains 
Befall  all  flesh  and  enter  everywhere.  _  _ 

“  Come  such  ills  unobserved  ?”  the  prince  inquired. 

And  Channa  said,  “  Like  the  sly  snake  th^  come 
That  stings  unseen  ;  like  the  striped  murdeie  , 

Who  waifs  to  spring  from  the  Larunda-bush, 

Hiding  beside  the  jiragle  path  ;  or  like 

The  li'J'htning,  striking  these  and  sparing  tho.^e, 

ifchance  may  send.”  “  Then  all  men  live  in  fear  ? 

“  So  live  they,  prince  !”  ^ 

Happy  and  whole  to-night,  and  so  saall  wake  . 

“  Xone  <=-iv  it  ”  “  .4.nd  the  end  of  many  aches, 

Whic^come  unseen,  and  will  come  when  they  come. 

Is  this  a  broken  body  and  sad  nimd, 

And  so  old  age  ?”  “  Yea,  if  men  last  as  long.  _ 

“  But  if  they  cannot  bear  their  agonies. 

Or  if  they  will  not  bear,  and  seek  a  term  ; 

Or  if  they  bear,  and  be,  as  this  man  is. 

Too  weak  except  for  groans,  and  so  still  live 

And  m’owing  old,  grow  older,  then  what  end  .  -r  yw 

“  ThS  die.  prince.”  ‘‘  Die  “  Tea,  at  the  last  comes  death. 

In  whatsoever  way,  whatever  hour. 

Some  few  grow  old,  most  suffer  and  fall ^ick, 

But  all  must  die-behold,  where  comes  the  dead  . 

Then  did  Siddartha  raise  his  eyes  and  see 
Fast  pacing  toward  the  river  brink  a  hand 
Of  wailing^ people,  foremost  one  Tvho  s^nng 
An  earthen  bowl  with  lighted  coals,  behind 
The  kinsmen  shorn,  with  mourning  marks,  iingi  , 

Crying  aloud,  “  O  Rama,  Rama,  hear  . 

Call  upon  Rama,  brothers  next  the  bier. 

Knit  of  four  poles  with  bamboos  interlaced, 

AYhereon  lay,  stark  and  stiff,  feet  foremost,  lean. 
Chapfallen, ’’sightless,  hollow-flanki^,  ii-grm, 

Snrinkled  with  red  and  yellow  dust— the 

Whom  at  the  four-went  ways  they  Uuned  head  tirs_, 

Ynd  crying  “  Rama,  Rama  I”  earned  on 
To  where  a  pile  was  reared  beside  the  stream  ; 
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Tliereon  they  laid  him,  building  fuel  up — 

Good  sleep  hath  one  that  slumbers  on  that  bed  ! 

He  shall  not  wake  for  cold  albeit  he  lies 
[Naked  to  all  the  airs — for  soon  they  set 
The  red  flame  to  the  corners  four,  which  crept, 

And  licked,  and  flickered,  finding  out  his  flesh 
And  feeding  on  it  with  swift  hissing  tongues, 

And  crackle  of  parched  skin,  and  snap  of  joint ; 

Till  the  fat  smoke  thinned  and  the  ashes  sank 
Scarlet  and  gray,  with  here  and  there  a  bone 
White  midst  the  gray — the  total  of  the  man. 

Then  spake  the  prince  :  Is  this  the  end  which  comes 
To  all  who  live  ?” 

'  ‘  This  is  the  end  that  comes 
To  all,’’  Quoth  Channa  ;  he  upon  the  pyre — 

Whose  remnants  are  so  petty  that  the  crows 
Caw  hungrily,  then  quit  the  fruitless  feast — 

Ate,  drank,  laughed,  loved,  and  lived,  and  liked  life  well. 
Then  came — wdjio  knows? — some  gust  of  jungle-wind, 

A  stumble  on  the  path,  a  tairit  in  the  tank, 

A  snake’s  nip,  half  a  span  of  angry  steel, 

A  chill,  a  fishbone,  or  a  falling  tile. 

And  life  was  over  and  the  man  is  dead  ; 

No  appetites,  no  pleasures,  and  no  pains 
Hath  such  ;  the  kiss  upon  his  lips  is  nought. 

The  fire-scorch  nought ;  he  smelleth  not  his  flesh 
A-roast.  nor  yet  the  sandal  and  the  spice 
They  burn  ;  the  taste  is  emptied  from  his  mouth. 

The  hearing  of  his  ears  is  clogged,  the  sight 
Is  blinded  in  his  eyes  ;  those  wliom  he  loved 
Wail  desolate,  for  even  that  must  go. 

The  body,  which  was  lamp  unto  the  life. 

Or  worms  will  have  a  horrid  feast  of  it. 

Here  is  the  common  destiny  of  flesh  : 

The  high  and  low,  the  good  and  bad,  must  die, 

And  then,  ’tis  taught,  begin  anew  and  live 
Somewhere,  somehow — who  knows  ? — and  so  again 
The  pangs,  the  parting,  and  the  lighted  pile  " 

Such  is  man’s  round.” 

But  lo  !  Siddartha  turned 
Eyes  gleaming  with  divine  tears  to  the  sky. 

Eyes  lit  with  heavenly  pity  to  the  earth  ; 

From  sky  to  earth  he  looked,  from  earth  to  sky, 

As  if  his  spirit  sought  in  lonely  flight 
Some  far-off  vision,  linking  this  and  that, 

Lost — past — but  searchable,  but  seen,  but  known. 
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Then  cried  he,  while  his  lifted  countenance 
Glowed  with  the  burning  passion  of  a  love 
Unspeakable,  the  ardor  of  a  hope 
Boundless,  insatiate  :  “  Oh  !  suffering  world. 

Oh  !  known  and  unknown  of  my  common  flesh, 

Cauffht  in  this  common  net  of  death  and  woe. 

And  life  which  binds  to  both  !  I  see,  I  feel 
The  vastness  of  the  agony  of  earth. 

The  vainness  of  its  joys,  the  mockery 
Of  all  its  best,  the  anguish  of  its  worst ; 

Since  pleasures  end  in  pain,  and  youth  in  age. 

And  love  in  loss,  and  life  in  hateful  death, 

And  death  in  unknown  lives,  which  will  hut  yoke  • 

Men  to  their  wheel  again  to  whirl  the  round 
Of  false  delights  and  woes  that  are  not  false. 

Me  too  this  lure  hath  cheated,  so  it  seemed 
Lovely  to  live,  and  life  a  sunlit  stream 
Forever  flowing  in  a  changeless  peace  ; 

"Whereas  the  fo^blish  ripple  of  the  flood 
Dances  so  lightly  down  by  bloom  and  lawn 
Only  to  pour  its  crystal  quicklier 
Into  the  foul  salt  sea.  The  veil  is  rent 
Which  blinded  me  1  lam  as  all  these  men 
Who  cry  upon  their  gods  and  are  not  heard 
Or  are  not  heeded— yet  there  must  be  aid  1 
For  them  and  me  and  all  there  must  be  help 
Perchance  the  gods  have  need  of  help  themselves. 

Being  so  feeble  that  when  sad  lips  cry 
They  cannot  save  I  I  would  not  let  one  cr^’ 

Whom  I  could  save  I  How  can  it  be  that  Brahm 
Would  make  a  world  and  keep  it  miserable. 

Since,  if  all-powerful,  he  leaves  it  so. 

He  is  not  good,  and  if  not  powerful. 

He  is  not  God  ?— Channa  I  lead  home  again 
It  is  enough  I  mine  eyes  have  seen  enough 

Which  when  the  king  heard,  at  the  gates  he  set  j 

A  triple  guard,  and  bade  no  man  should  pass 
By  day  or  night,  issuing  or  entering  in. 

Until  the  days  were  numbered  of  that  dream. 

BOOK  THE  EOTRTH. 

But  when  the  days  v^eie  numbcTed,  then  befell 
The  parting  of  our  Lord- — ^wbich  was  to  be 
Whereby  came  wailing  in  the  golden  home. 

Woe  to  the  king  and  sorrow  o’er  the  land. 

But  for  all  flesh  deliverance,  and  that  law- 
Which— whoso  hears— the  same  shall  make  him  free. 
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Softly  the  Indian  night  sinks  on  the  plains 
At  full  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  Shud, 

When  mangoes  redden  and  the  asoka  buds 
Sweeten  the  breeze,  and  Kama  s  birthday  comes, 

And  all  the  fields  are  glad  and  all  the  towns. 

Softly  that  night  fell  over  Vishramvan, 

Fragrant  with  blooms  and  jewelled  thick  with  stars, 

And  cool  with  mountain  airs  sighing  adown 
From  snow-flats  on  Himala  high-outspread  ; 

For  the  moon  swung  above  the  eastern  peaks, 

Climbing  the  spangled  vault,  and  lighting  clear 
Rohini’s  ripples  and  the  hills  and  plains. 

And  all  the  sleeping  land,  and  near  at  hand 
Silvering  those  roof-tops  of  the  pleasure-house. 

Where  nothing  stirred  nor  sign  of  watching  was. 

Save  at  the  outer  gales,  whose  warders  cried 
Mvdra,  the  watchword,  and  the  countersign 
Anganob,  and  the  watch -drums  beat  a  round  ; 

Whereat  the  earth  lay  still,  except  for  call 
Of  prowling  jackals,  and  the  ceaseless  trill 
Of  crickets  on  the  garden  grounds. 

Within — 

Where  the  moon  glittered  through  the  lace-worked  stone, 
Lighting  the  walls  of  pearl-shell  and  the  floors 
Paved  with  veined  marble— softly  fell  her  beams 
On  such  rare  company  of  Indian  girls, 

It  seemed  some  chamber  sweet  in  Paradise 
Where  Devis  rested.  All  the  chosen  ones 
Of  Prince  Siddartha’s  pleasure-home  were  there, 

The  brightest  and  most  faithful  of  the  court. 

Each  form  so  lovely  in  the  peace  of  sleep. 

That  you  had  said,  “  This  is  the  pearl  of  all  I 
Save  that  beside  her  or  beyond  her  lay 
Fairer  and  fairer,  till  the  pleasured  gaze 
Roamed  o’er  that  feast  of  beauty  as  it  roams 
From  gem  to  gem  in  some  great  goldsmith- work. 

Caught  by  each  color  till  the  next  is  seen. 

With  careless  grace  they  lay,  their  soft  brown  limbs 
Part  hidden,  part  revealed  ;  their  glossy  hair 
Bound  back  with  gold  or  flowers  or  flowing  loose 
In  black  waves  down  the  shapely  nape  and  neck. 

Lulled  into  pleasant  dreams  by  happy  toils. 

They  slept,  no  wearier  than  jewelled  birds 
Which  sing  and  love  all  day,  then  under  wing 
Fold  head  till  morn  bids  sing  and  love  again. 

Lamps  of  chased  silver  swinging  from  the  roof 
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In  silver  chains,  and  fed  with  perfumed  oils 
liTade  with  the  moonbeams  t^ndcn*  lights  and  shades, 
^Yherehy  were  seen  the  perfect  lines  of  grace 
The  bosom’s  placid  heave,  the  soft  stained  palms 
Drooping  or  clasped,  the  faces  fail  and  daik. 

The  oreat  arched  brows,  the  parted  lips,  the  teeth 
Like  pearls  a  merchant  picks  to  make  a  string, 

The  satin-lidded  e^’bs,  with  lashes  dropped 
Sweeping  the  delicate  cheeks,  the  rounded  wrists 
The  smooth  small  feet  with  bells  and  bangles  decked, 
Tinklino*  low  music  where  some  sleeper  moved, 
Dreakin®'  her  smiling  dream  of  some  new  dance 
Praised  by  the  prince,  some  magic  ring  to  find^, 

Some  fairy  love-gift.  Here  one  lay  full-length, 

Her  vina  by  her  cheek,  and  in  its  strings 
The  little  fingers  still  all  interlaced 
As  when  the  last  notes  of  her  light  song  played 
Those  radiant  eyes  to  sleep  and  sealed  her  own. 
Another  slumbered  folding  in  her  arms 
A  desert-antelope,  its  slender  head 
Buried  with  back-sloped  horns  between  her  breasts 
Soft  nestling  ;  it  was  eating— when  both  drowsed 
Ped  roses,  and  her  loosening  hand  still  held 
A  rose  half -mumbled,  while  a  rose-leaf  curled 
Between  the  deer’s  lips.  Here  two  friends  had  dozed 
Together,  weaving  mogra-buds,  wAich  bound 
Their  sister-sweetness  in  a  starry  chain, 

Linking  them  lim.b  to  limb  and  heart  to  heart. 

One  pillowed  on  the  blossoms,  one  on  her. 

Another,  ere  she  slept,  was  stringing  stones 
To  make  a  necklet— agate,  onyx,  sard. 

Coral,  and  moonstone— round  her  wrist  it  gleamed 
A  coil  of  splendid  color,  while  she  held, 

Unthreaded  yet,  the  bead  to  close  it  up  ^ 

Green  turkis,  carved  wdtb  golden  gods  and  scripts. 
Lulled  by  the  cadence  of  the  garden  stream, 

Thus  lay  they  on  the  clustered  carpets,  each 
A  girlish  rose  with  shut  leaves,  w^aiting  dawn 
To  open  and  make  daylight  beautiful. 

This  was  the  antechamber  of  the  prince  , 

But  at  the  purdah’s  fringe  the  sweetest  slept— 

Gunga  and' Go tami— chief  ministers 
In  that  still  house  of  love. 

The  purdah  hung. 

Crimson  and  blue,  with  broidered  threads  of  gold. 
Across  a  portal  carved  in  sandal-wood. 
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Whence  by  three  steps  the  way  was  to  the  bower 
Of  inmost  splendor,  and  the  marriage-couch 
Set  on  a  dais  soft  with  silver  cloths, 

Where  the  foot  fell  as  though  it  trod  on  piles 
Of  neem-blooms.  All  the  walls  were  plates  of  pearl, 

Cut  shapely  from  the  shells  of  Lanka’s  wave  ; 

And  o’er  the  alabaster  roof  there  ran 
Eich  inlayings  of  lotus  and  of  bird. 

Wrought  in  skilled  work  of  lazulite  and  jade, 

Jacynth  and  jasper  ;  woven  round  the  dome, 

And  down  the  sides,  and  albabout  the  frames 
Wherein  were  set  the  fretted  lattices, 

Through  which  there  breathed,  with  moonlight  and  cool 
airs, 

Scents  from  the  shell-flowers  and  the  jasmine  sprays  ; 

Not  bringing  thither  grace  or  tenderness 
Sweeter  than  shed  from  those  fair  presences 
Within  the  place — the  beauteous  Sakya  prince, 

And  hers,  the  stately,  bright  Yasodhara. 

Half  risen  from  her  soft  nest  at  his  side. 

The  chuddah  fallen  to  her  waist,  her  brow 
Laid  in  both  palms,  the  lovely  princess  leaned 
With  heaving  bosom  and  fast  falling  tears. 

Thrice  with  her  lips  she  touched  Siddartha’s  hand, 

And  at  the  third  kiss  moaned,  “  Awake,  my  Lord  ! 

Give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  speech  !”  Then  he — 

“  What  is  it  with  thee,  O  my  life  ?”  but  still 
She  moaned  anew  before  the  words  would  come  ; 

Then  spake,  Alas,  my  prince  !  I  sank  to  sleep 
Most  happy,  for  the  babe  I  bear  of  thee 
Quickened  this  e'^e,  and  at  my  heart  there  beat 
That  double  pulse  of  life  and  joy  and  love 
Whose  happy  music  lulled  me,  but — aho  ! — 

In  slumber  I  beheld  three  sights  of  dread, 

With  thought  whereof  my  heart  is  throbbing  yet. 

I  saw  a  white  bull  with  wide  branching  horns, 

A  lord  of  pastures,  pacing  through  the  streets. 

Bearing  upon  his  front  a  gem  which  shone 
As  if  some  stur  had  dropped  to  glitter  there, 

Or  like  the  kantha-stone  the  great  snake  keeps 
To  make  bright  da^dight  underneath  the  earth. 

Slow  through  the  streets  toward  the  gates  he  paced, 

And  none  could  stay  him,  though  there  came  a  voice 
From  Indra’s  temple,  ‘  If  ye  stay  him  not. 

The  glory  of  the  city  goeth  forth.  ’ 

Yet  none  could  slay  him.  Then  I  wept  aloud, 
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And  locked  my  arms  about  liis  neck,  and  strove. 

And  bade  them  bar  the  gates  ;  but  that  ox-king 
Bellowed,  and,  lightly  tossing  free  his  crest. 

Broke  from  my  clasp,  and  bursting  through  the  bars, 
Trampled  the  warders  down  and  passed  away. 

The  next  strange  dream  was  this  ;  Four  presences 
Splendid,  with  shining  eyes,  so  beautiful 
They  seemed  the  regents  of  the  earth  who  dwell 
On  Mount  Sumeru,  lighting  from  the  sky 
With  retinue  of  countless  heavenly  ones, 

Swift  swept  unto  our  city,- where  I  saw 
The  golden  flag  of  Indra  on  the  gate  ^ 

Flutter  and  fall  ;  and  lo  !  there  rose  instead 
A  glorious  banner,  all  the  folds  whereof 
Rippled  with  flashing  fire  of  rubies  sewn 
Thick  on  the  silver  threads,  the  rays  wherefrom 
'Set  forth  new  words  and  weighty  sentences 
W^hose  message  made  all  living  creatures  glad  ^ 

And  from  the  east  the  wind  of  sunrise  blew 
With  tender  waft,  opening  those  jewelled  scrolls 
So  that  all  flesh  might  read  ;  and  wondrous  blooms— 
Plucked  in  what  clime  I  know  not — fell  in  showers, 
Colored  as  none  are  colored  in  our  groves.” 

Then  spake  the  prince  :  “  All  this,  my  lotus-flower  I 
Was  good  to  see.”  ”  Ay,  Lord,”  the  princess  said, 

“  Save  that  it  ended  with  a  voice  of  fear  ^ 

Crying,  ‘  The  time  is  nigh  !  the  time  is  nigh  ! 

Thereat  the  third  dream  came  ;  for  when  I  sought 
Thy  side,  sweet  Lord  !  ah,  on  our  bed  there  lay 
An  unpressed  pillow  and  an  empty  robe 
Nothing  of  thee  but  those  !— nothing  of  thee, 

Who  art  my  life  and  light,  my  king,  my  world  ! 

And  sleeping  still  I  rose,  and  sleeping  saw 
Thy  belt  of  pearls,  tied  here  below  my  breasts, 

Change  to  a  stinging  snake  ;  my  ankle-rings 
Fall  off,  my  golden  bangles  part  and  fall ; 

The  jasmines  in  ray  hair  wither  to  dust ; 

While  this  our  bridal-couch  sank  to  the  ground. 

And  something  rent  the  crimson  purdah  down  ; 

Then  far  away  I  heard  the  white  bull  low. 

And  far  away  the  embroidered  banner  flap,  ^ 

And  once  again  that  cry  ‘  The  time  is  coine  I 
But  with  that  cry— which  shakes  my  spirit  still 
I  woke  !  O  prince  !  what  may  such  visions  mean 
Except  I  die,  or— worse  than  any  death— 

Thou  shouldst  forsake  me  or  be  taken  ?” 
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Sweet 

As  the  last  smile  of  sunset  was  the  look 
Siddartha  bent  upon  his  weeping  wife. 

“  Comfort  thee,  dear  !”  he  said,  “  if  comfort  lires 
In  changeless  love  ;  for  though  thy  dreams  may  be 
Shadows  of  things  to  come,  and  though  the  gods 
Are  shaken  in  their  seats,  and  though  the  world 
Stands  nigh,  perchance,  to  know  some  way  of  help, 

Yet,  whatsoever  fall  to  thee  and  me. 

Be  sure  I  loved  and  love  Yasodhara. 

Thou  kiiowest  how  I  muse  these  many  moons. 

Seeking  to  save  the  sad  earth  I  have  seen  ; 

And  when  the  time  comes,  that  which  will  be  will. 

But  if  my  soul  yearns  sore  for  souls  unknown. 

And  if  I  grieve  for  griefs  which  are  not  mine. 

Judge  how  my  high-winged  thoughts  must  hover  here 
O’er  all  these  lives  that  share  and  sweeten  mine — 

So  dear  !  and  thine  the  dearest,  gentlest,  best, 

And  nearest.  Ah,  thou  mother  of  my  babe  ! 

Whose  body  mixed  with  mine  for  this  fair  hope, 

When  most  my  spirit  wanders,  ranging  round 

The  lands  and  seas — as  full  of  ruth  for  men 

As  the  far-flying  dove  is  full  of  ruth 

For  her  twin  nestlings — ever  it  has  come 

Home  with  glad  wing  and  passionate  plumes  to  thee, 

Who  art  the  sweetness  of  my  kind  best  seen. 

The  utmost  of  their  good,  the  tenderest 
Of  all  their  tenderness,  mine  most  of  all. 

Therefore,  whatever  after  this  betide. 

Bethink  thee  of  that  lordly  bull  which  lowed. 

That  jewelled  banner  in  thy  dream  which  waved 
Its  folds  departing,  and  of  this  be  sure. 

Always  I  loved  and  always  love  thee  well. 

And  what  I  sought  for  all  sought  most  for  thee. 

But  thou,  take  comfort ;  and,  if  sorrow  falls. 

Take  comfort  still  in  deeming  there  may  be 
A  way  of  peace  on  earth  by  woes  of  ours  ; 

And  have  with  this  embrace  what  faithful  love 
Can  think  of  thanks  or  frame  for  benison — 

Too  little,  seeing  love’s  strong  self  is  weak — 

Yet  kiss  me  on  the  mouth,  and  drink  these  words 
From  heart  to  heart  therewith,  that  thou  mayst  know — 
What  others  will  not — that  I  loved  thee  most 
Because  I  loved  so  well  all  living  souls. 

Now  princess  !  rest,  for  I  will  rise  and  watch.** 
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Then  in  her  tears  she  slept,  but  sleeping  sighed— 

As  if  that  vision  passed  again — “  The  time  ! 

The  time  is  come  1”  Whereat  Siddartha  turned, 

And,  lo  !  the  moon  shone  by  the  Crab  !  the  stars 
In  that  same  silver  order  long  foretold 
Stood  ranged  to  say.  “  This  is  the  night  !— choose  thou 
The  way  of  greatness  or  the  way  of  good  : 

To  reign  a  King  of  kings,  or  wander  lone, 

Crownless  and  homeless,  that  the  world  be  helped.” 
Moreover,  with  the  whispers  of  the  gloom 
Came  to  his  ears  again  that  'warning  song, 

As  when  the  Devas  spoke  upon  the  wind  : 

And  surely  gods  were  round  about  the  place 
Watching  our  Lord,  who  watched  the  shining  stars. 

“  I  will  depart,”  he  spake  ;  “the  hour  is  come  ! 

Thy  tender  lips,  dear  sleeper,  summon  me 
To  that  which  saves  the  earth  but  sunders  us  r 
And  in  the  silence  of  yon  sky  I  read  ^ 

My  fated  message  flashing.  Unto  this 
Came  1,  and  unto  this  all  nights  and  days 
Have  led  me  ;  for  I  will  not  have  that  crown 
Which  may  be  mine  :  I  lay  aside  those  realms 
Which  wait  the  gleaming  of  my  naked  sword  : 

My  chariot  shall  not  roll  with  bloody  wheels 
From  victory  to  victory,  till  earth 
Wears  the  red  record  of  my  name.  I  choose 
To  tread  its  paths  with  patient,  stainless  feet. 

Making  its  dust  m}^  bed,  its  loneliest  w'astes 
My  dw’^elliug,  and  its  meanest  things  my  mates  : 

Clad  in  no  prouder  garb  than  outcasts  wear, 

Fed  with  no  meats  save  what  the  charitable 
Give  of  their  will,  sheltered  by  no  more  pomp 
Than  the  dim  cave  lends  or  the  jungle-bush. 

This  will  I  do  because  the  woful  cry 
Of  life  and  all  flesh  living  cometh  up 
Into  my  ears,  and  all  my  soul  is  full 
Of  pity  for  the  sickness  of  this  world  ; 

Which  I  will  heal,  if  healing  may  be  found 
By  uttermost  renouncing  and  strong  strife. 

For  which  of  all  the  great  and  lesser  gods 
Have  power  or  pity  ?  Who  hath  seen  them — who  ? 
What  have  they  wrought  to  help  their  worshippers  ? 
How  hath  it  steaded  man  to  pray,  and  pay 
Tithes  of  the  corn  and  oil,  to  chant  the  charms. 

To  slay  the  shrieking  sacrifice,  to  rear 
The  stately  fane,  to  feed  the  priests,  and  call 
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On  Vishnu,  Shiva,  Surya,  who  save 

None — not  the  Avorthiest — from  the  giicfs  that  teach 
Those  litanies  of  flattery  and  fear 
Ascending  day  by  day,  like  wasted  smoke  ? 

Hath  any  of  my  brothers  ’scaped  thereby 
The  aches  of  life,  the  stings  of  love  and  loss. 

The  flery  fever  and  the  ague- shake. 

The  slow,  dull  sinking  into  withered  age, 

The  horrible  dark  death— and  what  beyond 
Waits— till  the  whirling  wheel  comes  up  again, 

And  new  lives  bring  new  sorrows  to  be  borne, 

New  generations  for  the  new  desires 
Which  have  their  end  in  the  old  mockeries  ? 

Hath  any  of  my  tender  sisters  found 
Fruit  of  the  fast  or  harvest  of  the  hymn,^ 

Or  bought  one  pang  the  less  at  bearing-time 
For  white  curds  offered  and  trim  tulsi-leaves  ? 

Nay  ;  it  may  be  some  of  the  gods  are  good, 

And  evil  some,  but  all  in  action  weak  ; 

Both  pitiful  and  pitiless,  and  both— 

As  men  are — bound  upon  this  wheel  of  change, 

Knowing  the  former  and  the  after  lives. 

For  so  our  scriptures  truly  seem  to  teach, 

That — once,  and  wheresoe'er,  arid  whence  begun 
Life  runs  its  rounds  of  living,  climbing  up 
From  mote,  and  gnat,  and  worm,  reptile,  and  fish, 

Bird  and  shagged  beast,  man,  demon,  deva,  God, 

To  clod  and  mote  again  ;  so  are  we  kin 

To  all  that  is  ;  and  thus,  if  one  might  save 

Man  from  his  curse,  the  whole  wide  world  should  share 

The  lightened  horror  of  this  ignorance 

Whose  shadow  is  chill  fear,  and  cruelty 

Its  bitter  pastime.  Yea,  if  one  might  save  ! 

And  means  must  be  !  Tliere  must  be  refuge  !  Men 
Perished  in  winter-winds  till  one  smote  fire 
From  flint-stones  coldly  hiding  what  they  held, 

The  red  spark  treasured  from  the  kindling  sun. 

They  gorged  on  flesh  like  wolves,  till  one  sowed  corn. 
Which  grew  a  weed,  yet  makes  the  life  of  man  ; 

They  mowed  and  babbled  till  some  tongue  struck  speech. 
And  patient  fingers  framed  the  lettered  sound. 

What  good  gift  have  my  brothers,  but  it  came 
From  search  and  strife  and  loving  sacrifice  ? 

If  one,  then;  being  great  and  fortunate,  ^ 

Rich,  dowered  with  health  and  ease,  from  birth  designed 
To  rule— if  he  would  rule— a  king  of  kings  ; 
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If  ODC,  not  tired  with  life's  long  day,  bat  glad 
I’  the  freshness  of  Us  morning,  one  not  cloyed 
-  With  love’s  delicious  feasts,  but  hungry  still  ; 

If  one  not  worn  and  wrinkled,  sadly  sage. 

But  joyous  in  the  glory  and  the  grace 
That  mix  with  evils  here,  and  free  to  choose 
Earth’s  loveliest  at  his  will  :  one  even  as  I, 

Who  ache  not,  lack  not,  grieve  not,  save  with  griefs 
Which  are  not  mine,  except  as  I  am  man — 

If  such  a  one,  having  so  much  to  give. 

Gave  all  laying  it  down  for  love  of  men. 

And  thenceforth  spent  himself  to  search  for  truth, 
Wringing  the  secret  of  deliverance  forth, 

Whether  it  lurk  in  hells  or  hide  in  heavens, 

Or  hover,  unrevealed,  nigh  unto  all : 

Surely  at  last,  far  off,  sometime,  somewhere. 

The  veil  would  lift  for  his  deep-searching  eyes, 

The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet. 

That  should  be  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 

And  Death  might  find  him  conqueror  of  death. 

This  will  I  do,  who  have  a  realm  to  lose. 

Because  I  love  my  realm,  because  my  heart 
Beats  with  each  throb  of  all  the  hearts  that  ache. 
Known  and  unknown,  these  that  are  mine  and  those 
Which  shall  be  mine,  a  thousand  million  more 
Saved  by  this  sacrifice  I  offer  now. 

Oh,  summoning  stars  !  I  come  !  Oh,  mournful  earth  ! 
For  thee  and  thine  I  lay  aside  my  youth, 

My  throne,  my  joys,  my  golden  days,  my  nights. 

My  happy  palace— and  thine  arms,  sweet  queen  ! — 
Harder  to  put  aside  than  all  the  rest  ! 

Yet  thee,  too,  I  shall  save,  saving  this  earth  ; 

And  that  which  stirs  within  thy  tender  woml3. 

My  child,  the  hidden  blossom  of  our  loves. 

Whom  if  I  wait  to  bless  my  mind  will  fail. 

Wife  I  child  !  father  !  and  people  !  ye  must  share 

A  little  w^hile  the  anguish  of  this  hour 

That  light  may  break  and  all  flesh  learn  the  law. 

Kow  am  I  fixed,  and  now  I  will  depart, 

Kever  to  come  again  till  what  I  seek 
Be  found^ — if  fervent  search  and  strife  avail.” 

So  with  his  brow  he  touched  her  feet,  and  bent 
The  farewell  of  fond  eyes,  unutterable. 

Upon  her  sleeping  face,  still  wet  with  tears  ; 

And  thrice  around  the  bed  in  reverence, 

As  though  it  were  an  altar,  softly  stepped, 
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With  clasped  hands  laid  upon  his  heating  heart. 

For  never,”  spake  he,  lie  I  there  again  . 

And  thrice  he  made  to  go,  but  thrice  came  back, 

So  strong  her  beauty  was,  so  large  his  love  : 

Then,  o’er  his  head  drawing  his  cloth,  he  turned 

And  raised  the  purdah’s  edge :  ,  ,  , 

^  There  drooped,  close-hushcd, 

In  such  sealed  sleep  as  water-lilies  know 
The  lovely  garden  of  his  Indian  girls  ; 

That  twin  dark-petalled  lotus-buds  of  all 
Gunga  and  Gotami — on  either  side,  . 

And  those,  their  silk-leaved  sisterhood,  beyond. 

“  Pleasant  ye  are  to  me,  sweet  friends  !”  he  said, 

“  And  dear  to  leave  ;  yet  if  I  leave  ye  not 
What  else  will  come  to  all  of  us  save  eld 
Without  assuage  and  death  without  avail  ? 

Lo  !  as  ye  lie  asleep  so  must  ye  lie 
A-dead  ;  and  when  the  rose  dies  where  are  gone 
Its  scent  and  splendor  ?  when  the  lamp  is  drained 
Whither  is  fled  the  flame  ?  Press  heavy,  night ! 

Upon  their  down-dropped  lids  and  seal  their  lips, 

That  no  tear  stay  me  and  no  faithful  voice. 

For  all  the  brighter  that  these  made  my  life. 

The  bitterer  it  is  that  they  and  I, 

And  all,  should  live  as  trees  do— so  much  spring, 

Such  and  such  rains  and  frosts,  such  winter-times, 

And  then  dead  leaves,  with  maybe  spring  again. 

Or  axe-stroke  at  the  root.  This  will  not  I, 

Whose  life  here  was  a  god’s  !— this  would  not  I, 

Though  all  my  days  were  godlike,  while  men  moan 
Under  their  darkness.  Therefore  farewell,  friends  I 
While  life  is  good  to  give,  I  give,  and  go 
To  seek  deliverance  and  that  unknown  light  . 

Then,  lightly  treading  where  those  sleepers  lay, 

Into  the  night  Siddartha  passed  :  its  eyes. 

The  watchful  stars,  looked  love  on  him  :  its  breath, 

The  wandering  wind,  kissed  his  robe  s  fluttered  fringe  i 
The  garden -blossoms,  folded  for  the  dawn, 

Opened  their  velvet  hearts  to  waft  him  scents 
From  pink  and  purple  censers  :  o’er  the  land. 

From  Himalay  unto  the  Indian  Sea, 

A  tremor  spread,  as  if  earth’s  soul  beneath 
Stirred  with  an  unknown  hope  ;  and  holy  books — 

Which  tell  the  story  of  our  Lord— say,  too, 

That  rich  celestial  musics  thrilled  the  air 

From  hosts  on  hosts  of  shining  ones,  who  thronged 
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Eastward  and  westward,  making'  biiglit  the  night— 
ard  and  so>il]iward,  making  glad  tlie  ground. 

Also  those  four  dread  regents  of  tire  earth. 

Descending  at  the  doorway,  two  by  twe— ' 

With  their  bright  legions  cf  invisibles 
In  arms  of  sapphire,  silver,  gold  and  pearl— 

Watched  with  joined  hands  the  Indian  prince,  who  stood 
His  tearful  eyes  raised  to  the  stars,  and  li^^s 
Close-set  with  purpose  of  prodigious  love. 

Then  strode  he  lorth  into  the  gloom  and  cried, 

Channa,  awake  \  and  bring  oiit  Kantaka  T 
“  What  would  my  Lord  the  charioteer  replied— 
Slow-rising  from  his  place  beside  the  gate — 

“  To  ride  at  night  wiien  all  the  w^ays  are  dark  V 

Speak  loTv%’^  Siddartha  said,  “  and  bring  my  horse. 
For  now  the  hour  is  come  when  I  should  quit 
This  golden  prison  where  my  heart  lives  ca<red 
To  find  the  truth  ;  which  henceforth  I  will  seek. 

For  all  men’s  sake,  until  the  truth  be  found.” 

“  Alas  I  dear  prince,”  answered  the  charioteer, 

“  Spake  then  for  nought  those  wise  and  holy  men 
IMio  cast  the  stars  and  bade  us  wait  the  time 
When  King  Suddhodana’s  great  son  should  rule 
Healms  upon  realms,  and  be  a  Lord  of  lords  ? 

TV  ilt  thou  ride  hence  and  let  the  rich  world  slip 
Out  of  thy  grasp,  to  hold  a  beggar’s  bowl  ? 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  into  the  friendless  waste 
That  hast  this  paradise  of  pleasures  here  ?” 

The  prince  made  answer,  “  Unto  this  I  came. 

And  not  for  thrones  :  the  kingdom  that  I  crave' 

Is  more  than  many  realms— and  all  things  pass 
To  change  and  death.  Bring  me  forth  Kantaka  !” 

“  Most  honored,”  spake  again  the  charioteer, 

“  Bethink  thee  of  my  lord  thy  father’s  grief  ! 

Bethink  thee  of  their  woe  w'hose  bliss  thou  art — 

How  shalt  thou  help  them,  first  undoing  them  ?” 

Siddartha  answered,  “  Friend,  that  love  is  false 
TVhich  clings  to  love  for  selfish  sweets  of  love  ; 

But  I,  who  love  these  more  than  joys  of  mine — 

Yea,  more  than  joys  of  theirs — depart  to  save 
Them  and  all  fiesh,  if  utmost  love  avail. 

Go,  bring  me  Kantaka  !” 

Then  Channa  said. 

Master,  I  go  !”  and  forthwith,  mournfully, 

Unto  the  stall  he  passed,  and  from  the  rack 
Took  down  the  silver  bit  and  bridle-chains. 
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Breast-cord  and  curb,  and  kniUed  “he  straps. 

And  linked  the  hooks,  and  led  out  Kantaka  , 

Whom  tethering  to  the  ring,  he  cotnbed  and  dressed, 

Strokins:  the  snowy  coat  to  silken  ' 

Next  on  the  steed  he  laid  tlie  numdah  square. 

Fitted  the  saddle-cloth  across,  and  set 

The  saddle  fair,  drew  tight  the  jewelled  girth  , 

Buckled  tlie  breech-bands  and  the  martingale. 

And  made  fall  both  the  stirrups  of  worked  gold. 

Then  over  all  he  cast  a  golden  net,  ^ 

With  tassels  of  seed-pearl  and  silken  striiij^s. 

And  led  the  great  horse  to  the  palace  door. 

Where  stoodt  the  prince  ;  but  waen  he  saw  his  loi  , 
llio-ht  glad  he  w'axed  and  joyously  he  nei^bed, 

Soreadiuo-  his  scarlet  nostrils  ;  and  the  books 
Write  “purely  all  had  heard  Kantaka  s  neigh, 

And  that  strong  trampling  of  his  iron  heels. 

Save  that  the  Devas  laid  their  unseen  wings 

Over  their  ears  and  kept  the 

Fondly  Siddartha  drew  the  proud  head  down, 

Patted  the  shining  neck,  and  said,  Be  still, 

AVhite  Kantaka  1  be  still,  and  bear  me  now 
The  farthest  journey  ever  rider  rode  ; 

For  this  night  take  I  horse  to  find  the  truth. 

And  where  my  quest  will  end  yet  know  I  not, 

Save  that  it  shall  not  end  until  I  find. 

Therefore  to-night,  good  steed,  be  fierce  and  bold 
Let  nothing  stay  thee,  though  a  thousand  blades 
T)pnv  the  road  !  let  neither  wall  nor  moat 
Forbid  our  flight !  Look  !  if  I  touch  thy  flank 
And  crv  ‘  On,  Kantaka  !’  let  whndwinds  lag 
Behind'’  thy  course  !  Be  fire  and  air,  “y  horse  . 

To  stead  thy  lord,  so  shalt  thou  share  with  ku^ 

The  greatness  of  this  deed  which  helps  the  world  , 

For  therefore  ride  I,  not  for  men  alone. 

But  for  all  things  which,  speechless,  share  our  pain 
And  have  no  hope,  nor  wit  to  ask  for  hope. 

Now,  therefore,  bear  thy  master  valorously  i 
Then  to  the  saddle  lightly  leaping,  he 
Touched  the  arched  crest,  and  Kantaka  sprang  forth 
With  armed  hoofs  sparkling  on  the  stones  and  ring 
Of  champing  bit ;  but  none  did  hear  that  sound, 

For  that  the  Suddha  Devas,  gathering  near  . 
Plucked  the  red  mohra-flowers  and  strewed  them  thic  ' 
Under  his  tread,  while  hands  invisible 
Muffled  the  ringing  bit  and  bridle  chains. 
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]\Ioreover,  it  is  written  when  they  came 
Upon  the  pavement  near  the  inner  gates, 

The  Yakshas  of  the  air  laid  magic  cloths 
Under  the  stallion’s  feet,  so  that  he  went 
Softly  and  still. 

.  But  when  they  reached  the  gate 

Of  tripled  brass — which  hardly  fivescore  men 
Served  to  unbar  and  open— lo  !  the  doors 
Boiled  back  all  silently,  though  one  might  hear 
In  daytime  two  koss  off  the  thunderous  roar 
Of  those  grim  hinges  and  unwieldy  plates. 

Also  the  middle  and  the  outer  gates 
Unfolded  each  their  monstrous  portals  thus 
In  silence  as  Siddartha  and  his  steed 
Drew  near  ;  while  underneath  their  shadow  lay. 
Silent  as  dead  men,  all  those  chosen  guards — 

The  lance  and  sword  let  fall,  the  shields  unbraced. 
Captains  and  soldiers— for  there  came  a  wind, 
Drowsier  than  blows  ohr  Malwa’s  fields  of  sleep. 
Before  the  prince’s  path,  'which,  being  breathed. 
Lulled  every  sense  aswoon  :  and  so  he  passed 
Free  from  the  palace. 

When  the  morning  star 
btood  half  a  spear’s  length  from  the  eastern  rim. 
And  o’er  the  earth  the  breath  of  morning  sighed 
Rippling  Anoma’s  wave,  the  border-stream, 

Then  drew  he  rein,  and  leaped  to  earth  and  kissed 
White  Kantaka  betwixt  the  ears,  and  spake 
Full  sweet  to  Channa  :  “  This  w^hich  thou  hast  done 
Shall  bring  thee  good  and  bring  all  creatures  good. 
Be  sure  I  love  thee  always  for  thy  love. 

Lead  back  my  horse  and  take  my  crust-pearl  here. 
My  princely  robes,  which  henceforth  stead  me  not. 
My  jewelled  sword-belt  and  my  sword,  and  these 
The  long  locks  by  its  bright  edge  severed  thus 
Frorn  off  my  brows.  Give  the  king  all,  and  say 
Siddartha  prays  forget  him  till  he  come 
Ten  times  a  prince,  with  royal  'wisdom  won 
From  lonely  searchings  and  the  strife  for  light ; 
Where,  if  I  conquer,  lo  !  all  earth  is  mine — 

Mine  by  chief  service  !— tell  him— mine  by  love  ! 
Since  there  is  hope  for  man  only  in  man, 

And  none  hath  sought  for  this  as  I  will  seek, 

Who  cast  away  my  world  to  save  my  world.’” 
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Round  Rajagriha  five  fair  hills  arose, 

Guarding  King  Rimbasara  s  sylvan  town  i 
Baibhara,  green  with  lemon-grass  and  palms  ; 

Bipulla,  at  whose  foot  thin  Sarsuti 

Steals  with  warm  ripple  ;  shadowy  Tapovan, 

Whose  steaming  pools  mirror  black  rocks,  w^hich  ooze 
Sovereign  earth  butter  from  their  rugged  roofs  ; 
South-east  the  vulture-peak  Sailagiri  ; 

And  eastward  Ratnagiri,  hill  of  gems. 

A  winding  track,  paven  with  footworn  slabs. 

Leads  thee  by  safflower  fields  and  bamboo  tufts 
Under  dark  mangoes  and  the  jujube-trees, 

Past  milk-white  veins  of  rock  and  jasper  crags. 

Low  cliff  and  fiats  of  jtingle-fiowers,  to  where 
The  shoulder  of  that  mountain,  sloping  west, 
O’erhangs  a  cave  with  wild  figs  canopied. 

Lo  !  thou  who  comest  thither,  bare  thy  feet 
And  bow  thy  head  !  for  all  this  spacious  earth 
Hath  not  a  spot  more  dear  and  hallowed.  Here 
Lord  Buddha  sate  the  scorching  summers  through. 

The  driving  rains,  the  chilly  dawns  and  eves  ; 
Wearing  for  all  men’s  sakes  the  yellow  robe, 

Eating  in  beggar’s  guise  the  scanty  meal 
Cbance  gathered  from  the  charitable  ;  at  night 
Couched  on  the  grass,  homeless,  alone  ;  while  yelped 
The  sleepless  jackals  round  his  cave,  or  coughs 
Of  famished  tiger  from  the  thicket  broke. 

By  day  and  night  here  dwelt  the  world-honored 

Subduing  that^fair  body  born  for  bliss 

With  fast  and  frequent  watch  and  search  intense 

Of  silent  meditation,  so  prolonged 

That  ofttimes  while  he  mused — as  motionless 

As  the  fixed  rock  his  seat— the  squirrel  leaped 

Upon  his  knee,  the  timid  quail  led  forth 

Her  brood  between  his  feet,  and  blue  doves  pecked 

The  rice-grains  from  the  bowl  beside  his  hand. 

Thus  would  he  muse  from  noontide — when  the  land 
Shimmered  with  heat,  and  walls  and  temples  danced 
In  the  reeking  air — till  sunset,  noting  not 
The  blazing  globe  roll  dowm,  nor  evening  glide. 

Purple  and  swift,  across  the  softened  fields  ; 

Nor  the  still  coming  of  the  stars,  nor  throb 
Of  drum-skins  in  the  busy  town,  nor  screech 
Of  owl  and  night- jar  ;  wholly  wrapt  from  self 
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In  keen  unravelling  of  the  threads  of  thought 
And  steadfast  pacing  of  life’s  labjrinlhs. 

Thus  would  he  sit  till  midnii^ht  hushed  the  world, 
Save  where  the  beasts  of  darkness  in  the  brake 
Crept  and  ciied  out,  as  fear  and  hatred  cry. 

As  lust  and  avarice  and  auger  creep 
In  the  black  jungles  of  man’s  ignorance. 

Then  slept  he  for  what  space  the  fleet  moon  asks 
To  swim  a  tenth  part  of  her  cloudy  sea  ; 

But  rose  ere  the  false-dawn,  and  stood  again 
Wistful  on  some  dark  platform  of  his  hill, 

Watching  the  sleeping  earth  w  ith  ardent  eyes 
And  thoughts  embracing  all  its  living  things, 

While  o’er  the  w^avina:  fields  that  murmur  moved 
Which  is  the  kiss  of  morn  waking  the  lands, 

And  in  the  east  that  miracle  of  day 
Gathered  and  grew\  At  first  a  dusk  so  dim 
Night  seems  still  unaw^are  of  w’hispered  dawm. 

But  soon — before  the  jungle-cock  crows  twice — 

A  white  verge  clear,  a  widening,  brightening  white, 
High  as  the  herald-star,  which  fades  in  Hoods 
Of  silver,  wmrming  into  pale  gold,  caught  ' 

By  topmost  clouds,  and  flaming  on  their  rims 
To  fervent  golden  glow,  flushed  from  the  brink 
With  saffron,  scarlet,  crimson,  amethyst ; 

Whereat  the  sky  burns  splendid  to  the  blue, 

And,  robed  in  raiment  of  glad  light,  the  king 
Of  life  and  glory  cometh  ! 

Then  our  Lord, 

After  the  manner  of  a  Rishi,  hailed 

The  rising  orb,  and  w’ent — ablutions  made — 

Down  by  the  wdnding  path  unto  the  town  ; 

And  in  the  fashion  of  a  Rishi  passed 

Prom  street  to  street,  with  begging-bowl  in  hand, 

Gathering  the  little  pittance  of  his  needs. 

Soon  w^as  it  filled,  for  all  the  towmsmen  cried, 

“  Take  of  our  store,  2:reat  sir  !”  and  “  Take  of  ours  !” 
Marking  his  godlike  face  and  eyes  enwrapt ; 

And  mothers,  w^hen  they  saw  our  Lord  go  by. 

Would  bid  their  children  fall  to  kiss  his  feet. 

And  lift  his  robe’s  hem  to  their  brows,  or  run 
To  fill  his  jar,  and  fetch  him  milk  and  cakes. 

And  ofttimes  as  he  paced,  gentle  and  slow. 

Radiant  with  heavenly  pity,  lost  in  care 
For  those  he  knew"  not,  sav"e  as  fellow" -lives. 

The  dark  surprised  eyes  of  some  Indian  maid 
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"Would  dwell  in  sudden  love  and  worship  deep 

On  that  maiestic  form,  as  if  she  saw 

Her  dreams  of  tenderest  lliougiit  made  tnie,  and  grace 

Fairer  than  mortal  fire  her  breast.  But  he 

Passed  onward  with  the  howl  and  yellow  robe, 

Bv  mild  speech  paying  all  those  gitts  of  hearts, 

^^ending  his  way  back  to  the  solitudes 
To  sit  upon  his  hill  with  holy  men. 

And  hear  and  ask  of  wisdom  and  its  roads. 

Midway  on  Tlatnagiri’s  groves  of  calm. 

Beyond  the  citv,  but  below  the  caves, 

Lodged  such  as  hold  the  body  foe  to  soul, 

And  flesh  a  beast  which  men  must  chain  and  tame 
With  bitter  pains,  till  sense  of  pain  is  killed, 

And  tortured  nerves  vex  torturer  no  more— 

Yogis  and  Brahmacharis,  Bhikshus,  all 
A  gaunt  and  mournful  band,  dwelling  apart. 

Some  day  and  night  had  stood  with  lifted  arms, 

Xill— drained  of  blood  and  withered  by  disease— 

Their  slowly-wasting  joints  and  stiff  ned  limbs 

Jutted  from  sapless  shoulders  like  dead  forks 

From  forest  trunks.  Others  had  clenched  their  hands 
So  long  and  with  so  fiei'ce  a  fortitude, 

The  claw-like  nails  grew  through  the  festered  palm. 

Some  walked  on  sandals  spiked  ;  some  with  sharp  flints 
Gashed  breast  and  brow  and  thigh,  scarred  these  with  lire. 
Threaded  their  flesh  with  jungle  thorns  and  spits, 
Besmeared  'with  mud  and  ashes,  crouching  foul 
III  rags  of  dead  men  wrapped  about  their  loins. 

Certain  there  'were  inhabited  the  spots  ,  , 

Where  death-pyres  smouldered,  cowering  denied 
With  corpses  for  their  company,  and  kites 
Screaming  around  them  o  er  the  funeral  spoils  . 

Certain  wlio  cried  five  hundred  times  a  day 
The  names  of  Shiva,  wound  with  darting  snakes 
About  their  sun-tanned  necks  and  hollow  flanks 
One  palsied  foot  drawn  up  against  the  ham. 

So  gathered  they,  a  grievous  company  : 

Crowns  blistered  by  the  blazing  heat,  eyes  bleared, 

Sinews  and  muscles  shrivelled,  visages 
Haggard  and  wan  as  slain  men’s  five  days  dead  , 

Here  crouched  one  in  the  dust  who  noon  by  noon 
Meted  a  thousand  grains  of  millet  out. 

Ate  it  with  famished  patience,  seed  by  seed. 

And  so  starved  on  ;  there  one  who  bruised  his  pulse 
With  bitter  leaves  lest  palate  should  be  pleased  ; 
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And  next,  a  miseralde  saint  self-maimed, 

Eyeless  and  tongiieless,  sexless,  crippled,  deaf  ; 

The  body  by  the  mind  being:  thus  stripped 
For  glory  of  much  suffering,  and  the  bliss 
Which  they  shall  win— say  holy  books— whose  woe 
Shames  gods  that  send  us  woe,  and  makes  men  gods 
Stronger  to  suffer  than  hell  is  to  harm. 

Whom  sadly  eying  spake  our  Lord  to  one. 

Chief  of  the  woe-begones  :  “  iMuch-suffering  sir  ! 

These  many  moons  I  dwell  upon  the  hill — 

Who  am  a  seeker  of  the  truth — and  see 
My  brothers  here,  and  thee,  so  piteously 
Self- anguished  ;  wherefore  add  ye  ills  to  life 
Which  is  so  evil  ?”  Answer  made  the  sage  : 

**  ’Tis  written  if  a  man  shall  mortify 
His  flesh,  till  pain  be  grown  the  life  he  lives 
And  death  voluptuous  rest,  such  woes  shall  purge 
Sin’s  dross  away,  and  the  soul,  puritled. 

Soar  from  the  furnace  of  its  sorrow,  winged 

For  glorious  spheres  and  splendor  past  all  thought.” 

Yon  cloud  which  floats  in  heaven,”  the  prince  replied, 
‘‘  Wreathed  like  gold  cloth  around  your  Indra’s  throne, 
Rose  thither  from  the  tempest-driven  sea  ; 

But  it  must  fall  again  in  tearful  drops. 

Trickling  through  rough  and  painful  water-ways 
By  cleft  and  nullah  and  the  muddy  flood, 

To  Gunga  and  the  sea,  wherefrom  it  sprang. 

Know’st  thou,  my  brother,  if  it  be  not  thus. 

After  their  many  pains,  with  saints  in  bliss  ? 

Since  that  which  rises  falls,  and  that  which  buys 
Is  speut ;  and  if  ye  buy  heav’n  with  your  blood 
In  hell’s  hard  market,  'when  the  bargain’s  through 
The  toil  begins  again  !”  “It  may  begin,’* 

The  hermit  moaned.  “  Alas  !  we  know  not  this, 

Nor  surely  anything  ;  yet  after  night 
Day  comes,  arid  after  turmoil  peace,  and  we 
Hate  this  accursed  flesh  which  clogs  the  soul 
That  fain  would  rise  ;  so,  for  the  sake  of  soul. 

We  stake  brief  agonies  in  game  with  gods 
To  gain  the  larger  joys.”  “  Yet  if  they  last 
A  myriad  years,”  he  said,  “  they  fade  at  length. 

Those  joys  ;  or  if  not,  is  there  then  some  life 
Below,  above,  beyond,  so  unlike  life 
It  will  not  change  ?  Speak  !  do  your  gods  pdure 
Forever,  brothers?”  “Nay,”  the  Yogis  said, 

“  Only  great  Brahm  endures  :  the  gods  but  live.” 
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Then  spake  Lord  Buddha  :  “  Will  ye,  being  wise, 

As  ve  seem  holy  and  strong-hearted  ones, 

Throw  these  sore  dice,  which  are  your  groans  and  moans. 
For  gains  which  may  lie  dreams,  and  must  have  end  ? 
Will  ye,  for  love  of  soul,  so  loathe  your  flesh. 

So  scourge  and  maim  it,  that  it  shall  not  serve 
To  bear  the  spirit  on,  searching  for  home. 

But  founder  on  the  track  before  nightfall. 

Like  willing  steed  o’erspurred  ?  Will  ye,  sad  sirt, 
Dismantle  and  dismember  this  fair  house. 

Where  we  have  come  to  dwell  by  painful  pasts  ; 

Whose  windows  give  us  light— the  little  light — 

Whereby  we  gaze  abroad  to  know  if  dawn 
Will  break,  and  whither  winds  the  better  road  ? 

Then  cried  they,  ‘'We  have  chosen  this  for  road 
And  tread  it,  Rajaputra,  till  the  close— 

Though  all  its  stones  were  Are — in  trust  of  death. 

Speak,  if  thou  know’st  a  way  more  excellent ; 

If  not,  peace  go  with  thee  !” 

Onward  he  nassed. 


Exceeding  sorrowful,  seeing  how  men 
Fear  so  to  die  they  are  afraid  to  fear. 

Lust  so  to  live  they  dare  not  love  their  life, 

But  plague  it  with  flerce  penances,  belike 
To  please  the  gods  who  grudge  pleasure  to  man  ; 

Belike  to  balk  hell  by  self-kindled  hells  ; 

Belike  in  holy  madness,  hoping  soul  ,  ^  , 

May  break  the  better  through  their  wasted  flesh. 

“Oh,  flowerets  of  the  field  !“  Siddartha  said, 

“  Who  turn  your  tender  faces  to  the  sun — 

Glad  of  the  light,  and  grateful  with  sweet  breath 
Of  fragrance  and  these  robes  of  reverence  donned 
Silver  and  gold  and  purple— none  of  ye 
Miss  perfect  living,  none  of  ye  despoil 
Your  happy  beauty.  Oh,  ye  palms  !  which  rise 
Eager  to  pierce  the  sky  and  drink  the  wind 
Blown  from  Malaya  and  the  cool  blue  seas, 

What  secret  know  ye  that  ye  grow  content, 

From  time  of  tender  shoot  to  time  of  fruit, 

Murmuring  such  sun-songs  from  your  feathered  crowns  ? 
Ye,  too,  who  dwell  so  merry  in  the  trees — 

Quick-darting  parrots,  bee-birds,  bulbuls,  doves— 

None  of  ye  hate  your  life,  none  of  ye  deem 
To  strain  to  better  by  foregoing  needs  ! 

But  man,  who  slays  ye — being  lord — is  wise. 

And  wisdom,  nursed  on  blood,  cometh  thus  forth 
In  self-tormentings  !’’ 
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AVhile  the  Master  spake 
Blew  down  the  mount  the  dust  of  pattering  feet. 

White  goats  and  black  sheep  winding  slow  their  way, 

AVith  many  a  lingeiing  nibble  at  the  tufts, 

And  wanderingsl’rom  the  path,  where  water  gleamed 
Or  wild  figs  hung.  But  always 
The  herdsman  cried,  or  slung  his  sling,  and  kept 
The  silly  crowd  still  moving  to  the  plain. 

A  ewe  with  couplets  in  the  flock  there  was, 

Some  hurt  had  lamed  one  lamb,  which  toiled  behind 
Bleeding,  while  in  the  front  its  fellow  skipped, 

And  the  vexed  dam  hither  and  thither  ran, 

Tearful  to  lose  this  little  one  or  that ; 

Which  when  our  Lord  did  mark,  full  tenderly 
He  took  the  limping  lamb  upon  his  neck, 

Saying,  “  Poor  woolly  mother,  be  at  peace  ! 

Whither  thou  goest  I  will  bear  thy  care  ;  ^ 

’Twere  all  as  good  to  ease  one  beast  of  grief 
As  sit  and  watch  the  sorrows  of  the  world 
In  yonder  caverns  with  the  priests  who  piay.  ” 

“  But,”  spake  he  to  the  herdsmen,  “  wherefore,  friends  ! 
Drive  ye  the  flocks  ad  own  under  high  noon, 

Since  ’tis  at  evening  that  men  fold  their  sheep  ?” 

And  answer  gave  the  peasants  :  “  AYe  are  sent 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  of  goats  fivescore, 

And  fivescore  sheep,  the  which  our  lord  the  king 
Sla^^eth  this  night  in  worship  of  his  gods.  ’^’^ 

Then  said  the  master  :  “I  will  also  go  i” 

So  paced  he  patiently,  bearing  the  lamb 
Beside  the  herdsmen  in  the  dust  and  sun. 

The  wistful  ewe  low-beating  at  his  feet. 

Whom,  when  they  came  unto  the  river-side, 

A  woman-dove-eyed,  young,  with  tearful  face 
And  lifted  hands— saluted,  bending  low  : 

Lord  !  thou  art  he,”  she  said,  “  who  yesterday 
Had  pity  on  me  in  the  fig-grove  here, 

Where  I  live  lone  and  reared  my  child  ;  but  he 
Straying  amid  the  blossoms  found  a  snake,^ 

Which  twined  about  his  wrist,  whilst  he  did  laugh 
And  tease  the  quick  forked  tongue  and  opened  mouth 
Of  that  cold  playmate.  But,  alas  !  ere  long 
He  turned  so  pale  and  still,  I  could  not  think 
AYhy  he  should  cease  to  play,  and  let  my  breast 
Tall  from  his  lips.  And  one  said,  ^  He  is  sick 
Of  poison  ;  ’  and  another,  ‘  He  will  die.’ 

But  I, -who  could  not  lose  my  precious  boy, 
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Prayed  of  them  physic,  which  might  bring  the  light 
Back  to  his  eyes  ;  it  was  so  very  small,  ^ 

That  kiss- mark  of  the  serpent,  and  I  think 
It  could  not  hate  him,  gracious  as  he  was, 

Nor  hurt  him  in  his  sport.  ^And  some  one  said, 

‘  There  is  a  holy  man  upon  the  hill— 

Lo  !  now  he  passelh  in  the  yellow  robe— 

Ask  of  the  Rishi  if  there  be  a  cure 

For  that  which  ails  thy  son.  ’  Whereon  T  came 

Trembling  to  thee,  whose  brow  is  like  a  god  s, 

And  wept  and  drew  the  face-cloth  from  my  babe, 
Prayino*  thee  tell  what  simples  might  be  good. 

And  thou,  great  sir  !  didst  spurn  me  not,  but  gaze 
With  gentle  eyes  and  touch  with  patient  hand  ; 

Then  draw  the  face-cloth  back,  saying  to  me, 

‘  Yea  !  little  sister,  there  is  that  might  heal 
Thee  first,  and  him,  if  thou  couldst  fetch  the  thing  ; 

For  they  who  seek  physicians  bring  to  them 
What  is  ordained.  Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  find 
Black  mustard-seed,  a  tola  ;  only  mark 
Thou  take  it  not  from  any  hand  or  house 
\Yhere  father,  mother,  child,  or  slave  hath  died  ; 

It  shall  be  well  if  thou  canst  find  such  seed. 

Thus  didst  thou  speak,  my  Lord  I”  The  Master  smiled 
Exceeding  tenderly.  “  Y^ea  1  I  spake  thus, 

Dear  Kisagotami !  But  didst  thou  find 

The  seed  ?”  “  I  went.  Lord,  clasping  to  my  breast 

The  babe,  grown  colder,  asking  at  each  hut— 

Here  in  the  jungle  and  toward  the  town— 

*  I  pray  you,  gi^e  me  mustard,  of  your  grace, 

A  tola— black  and  each  who  had  it  gave, 

For  all  the  poor  are  piteous  to  the  poor  ; 

But  when  I  asked,  ‘  In  my  friend’s  household  here 
Hath  any  perad venture  ever  died— 

Husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  or  slave  ?  ’  they  said  : 

‘  O  sister  I  what  is  this  you  ask  ?  the  dead 
Are  very  many,  and  the  living  few  !  ' 

So  with  sad  thanks  I  gave  the  mustard  back. 

And, prayed  of  others  ;  but  the  others  said,  ^ 

‘  Here  is  the  seed,  but  we  have  lost  our  slave  l^ 

‘  Here  is  the  seed,  but  our  good  man  is  dead  1 
‘  Here  is  some  seed,  but  he  that  sowed  it  died 
Between  the  rain-time  and  the  harvesting  I 
Ah,  sir  !  I  could  not  find  a  single  house  ,  , 

Where  there  was  mustard-seed  and  none  had  died  ! 
Therefore  I  left  my  child— who  would  not  suck 
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Nor  smile — beneath  the  wild- vines  by  the  stream, 

To  seek  thy  face  and  kiss  thy  feet,  and  pray 
Where  I  might  find  this  seed  and  find  no  death, 

If  now,  indeed,  my  baby  be  not  dead, 

A.S  I  do  fear,  and  as  they  said  to  me.’’ 

My  sister  !  thou  hast  found,”  the  master  said, 

“  Searching  for  w^hat  none  finds — that  bitter  balm 

I  had  to  give  thee.  He  thou  lovedst  slept 

Head  on  thy  bosom  yesterday  :  to-day 

Thou  know’st  the  w'hole  wdde  world  weeps  with  thy  woe 

The  grief  which  all  hearts  share  grows  less  for  one. 

Lo  !  I  would  pour  my  blood  if  it  could  stay 
Thy  tears  and  win  the  secret  of  that  curse 
Which  makes  sweet  love  our  anguish,  and  which  drives 
O’er  flow^ers  and  pastures  to  the  sacrifice — 

As  these  dumb  beasts  are  driven — men  their  lords. 

I  seek  that  secret :  bury  thou  thy  .child  !” 

So  entered  they  the  city  side  by  side, 

The  herdsmen  and  the  prince,  what  time  the  sun 
Gilded  slow  Sona’s  distant  stream,  and  threw 
Long  shadows  down  the  street  and  through  the  gate 
Where  the  king’s  men  kept  watch.  But  when  these  saw 
Our  Lord  bearing  the  lamb,  the  guards  stood  back. 

The  market-people  drew  their  w^ains  aside. 

In  the  bazaar  buyers  and  sellers  stayed 
The  war  of  tongues  to  gaze  on  that  mild  face  ; 

The  smith,  with  lifted  hammer  in  his  hand. 

Forgot  to  strike  ;  the  weaver  left  his  web. 

The  scribe  his  scroll,  the  money-changer  lost 
His  count  of  cowries  ;  from  the  unwatched  rice 
Shiva’s  white  bull  fed  free  ;  the  wasted  milk 
Ran  o’er  the  lota  while  the  milkers  watched 
The  passage  of  our  Lord  moving  so  meek. 

With  yet  so  beautiful  a  majesty. 

But  most  the  women  gathering  in  the  doors 
Asked,  “  Who  is  this  that  brings  the  sacrifice 
So  graceful  and  peace-giving  as  he  goes  ? 

What  is  his  caste  ?  whence  hath  he  eyes  so  sweet  ? 

Can  he  be  Sakra  or  the  Devaraj  ?” 

And  others  said,  “  It  is  the  holy  man 
Who  dwelleth  with  the  Rishis  on  the  hill.’' 

But  the  Lord  paced,  in  meditation  lost, 

Thinking,  “  Alas  !  for  all  my  sheep  which  have 
No  shepherd  ;  wandering  in  the  night  with  none 
To  guide  them  ;  bleating  blindly  toward  the  knife 
Of  death,  as  these  dumb  beasts  which  aie  their  kin.” 
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Then  some  one  told  the  king,  “  Tliere  cometh  hero 
A  holy  hermit,  bringing  down  the  flock 
Which  thou  didst  bid  to  crown  the  sacrifice. 

The  king  stood  in  his  hall  of  offering. 

On  either  hand  the  white-robed  Brahmans  ranged, 
Muttered  their  mantras,  feeding  still  the  fire 
Which  roared  upon  the  midmost  altar.  There 
From  scented  woods  flickered  bright  tongues  of  flame. 
Hissing  and  curling  as  they  licked  the  gifts 
Of  ghee  and  spices  and  the  Soma  juice. 

The  joy  of  Indra.  Round  about  the  pile 
A  slow,  thick,  scarlet  streamlet  smoked  and  ran, 

Sucked  by  the  sand,  but  ever  rolling  down, 

The  blood  of  bleating  victims.  One  such  lay, 

A  spotted  goat,  long-horned,  its  head  bound  back 
With  munja  grass  ;  at  its  stretched  throat  the  knife 
Pressed  by  a  priest,  who  murmured,  “  This,  dread  gods, 
Of  many  yajnas  cometh  as  the  crown 
From  Bimbasara  :  take  ye  jo}'’  to  see 
The  spirted  blood,  and  pleasure  in  the  scent 
Of  rich  flesh  roasting  ’mid  the  fragrant  flames  ; 

Let  the  king’s  sins  be  laid  upon  this  goat, 

And  let  the  fire  consume  them  burning  it. 

For  now  I  strike.”  But  Buddha  softly  said, 

“  Let  him  not  strike,  great  king  !”  and  therewith  loosed 
The  victim’s  bonds,  none  staying  him,  so  great 
His  presence  was.  Then,  craving  leave,  he  spake 
Of  life,  which  all  can  take  but  none  can  give, 

Life,  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to  keep, 
Wonderful,  dear  and  pleasant  unto  each, 

Even  to  the  meanest  ;  yea,  a  boon  to  all 
Where  pity  is,  for  pity  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong. 

Unto  the  dumb  lips  of  his  flock  he  lent 

Sad  pleading  words,  showing  how  man,  who  prays 

For  mercy  to  the  gods,  is  merciless. 

Being  as  god  to  those  ;  albeit  all  life 
Is  linked  and  kin,  and  what  we  slay  have  given 
Meek  tribute  of  the  milk  and  wool,  and  set 
Fast  trust  upon  the  hands  which  murder  them. 

Also  he  spake  of  what  the  holy  books 

Do  surely  teach,  how  that  at  death  some  sink 

To  bird  and  beast,  and  these  rise  up  to  man 

In  wanderings  of  the  spark  which  grows  purged  flame. 

So  were  the  sacrifice  new  sin,  if  so 

The  fated  passage  of  a  soul  be  stayed. 
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Nor,  spake  lie,  shall  one  wash  his  sphit  clean 

By  blood  ;  nor  gladden  gods,  being  good,  with  blood  ; 

Nor  bribe  them,  being  evil  ;  nay,  nor  lay 

Upon  the  brow  of  innocent  bound  beasts 

One  hair’s  weight  of  that  answer  all  must  give 

For  all  things  done  amiss  or  wrongfully, 

Alone,  eachTfor  himself,  reckoning  with  that 
The  fixed  arithmic  of  the  universe. 

Which  meteth  good  for  good  and  ill  for  ill. 

Measure  for  measure,  unto  deeds,  words,  thoughts  ; 
Watchful,  aware,  implacable,  unmoved  ; 

Making  all  future  fruits  of  all  the  pasts. 

Thus  spake  he,  breathing  words  so  piteous 
With  such  high  lordliness  of  ruth  and  right. 

The  priests  drew  back  their  garments  o’er  the  hands 
Crimsoned  with  slaughter,  and  the  king  came  near. 
Standing  with  clasped  palms  reverencing  Buddh  ; 

While  still  our  Lord  went  on,  teaching  how  fair 
This  earth  were  if  all  living  things  be  linked 
In  friendliness  and  common  use  of  foods. 

Bloodless  and  pure  ;  the  golden  grain,  bright  fruits, 
Sweet  herbs  which  grow  for  all,  the  waters  wan, 
Sutficient  drinks  and  meats.  Which  when  these  heard. 
The  might  of  gentleness  so  conquered  them. 

The  priests  themselves  scattered  their  altar-fiames 
And  flung  away  the  steel  of  sacrifice  ; 

And  through  the  land  next  day  passed  a  decree 
Proclaimed  by  criers,  and  in  this  wise  graved 
On  rock  and  column  :  “  Thus  the  king’s  will  is  : 

There  hath  been  slaughter  for  the  sacrifice 
And  slaying  for  the  meat,  but  henceforth  none 
Shall  spill  the  blood  of  life  nor  taste  of  flesh. 

Seeing  that  knowledge  grows,  and  life  is  one. 

And  mercy  cometh  to  the  merciful.” 

So  ran  the  edict,  and  from  those  days  forth 
Sweet  peace  hath  spread  between  all  living  kind, 

Man  and  the  beasts  which  serve  him,  and  the  birds, 

On  all  those  banks  of  Gunga  where  our  Lord 
Taught  with  his  saintly  pity  and  soft  speech. 

For  aye  so  piteous  was  the  Master’s  heart 
To  all  that  breathe  this  breath  of  fleeting  life. 

Yoked  in  one  fellowship  of  joys  and  pains, 

That  it  is  written  in  the  holy  books 
How,  in  an  ancient  age — when  Buddha  wore 
A  Brahman’s  form,  dwelling  upon  the  rock 
Named  Munda,  by  the  village  of  Dalidd — 
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Drought  withered  all  the  land  ;  the  yoimg  rice  died 
Ere  it  could  hide  a  quail  ;  in  forest  glades 
A  fierce  sim  sucked  the  pools  ;  grji^ses  and  herbs 
Sickened,  and  all  the  woodland  creatures  fled 
Scattering  for  sustenance.  At  such  a  time, 

Between  the  hot  walls  of  a  nullah,  stretched 
On  naked  stones,  our  Lord  spied,  as  he  passed, 

A  starving  tigress.  Hunger  in  her  orbs 

Glared  with  green  flame  ;  her  dry  tongue  lolled  a  span 

Beyond  the  gasping  jaws  and  shrivelled  jowl ; 

Her  yiainted  hide  hung  wrinkled  on  her  ribs, 

As  when  between  the  rafters  sinks  a  thatch 
Rotten  with  rains  ;  and  at  the  poor  lean  dugs 
Two  cubs,  whining  wdth  famine,  tugged  and  sucked. 
Mumbling  those  milkless  teats  which  rendered  nought, 
While  she,  their  gaunt  dam,  licked  full  motherly 
The  clamorous  twins,  yielding  her  flank  to  them 
With  moaning  throat,  and  love  stronger  than  want. 
Softening  the  first  of  that  wild  cry  wherewith 
She  laid  her  famished  muzzle  to  the  sand 
And  roared  a  savage  thunder-peal  of  wme. 

Seeing  which  bitter  stiait,  and  heeding  nought 
Save  the  immense  compassion  of  a  Buddh, 

Our  Lord  bethought,  “  There  is  no  other  way 
To  help  this  murderess  of  the  woods  but  one. 

By  sunset  these  will  die,  having  no  meat : 

There  is  no  living  heart  will  pity  her. 

Bloody  with  ravin,  lean  for  lack  of  blood. 

Lo  !  if  I  feed  her,  who  shall  lose  but  I, 

And  how  can  love  lose  doing  of  its  kind 
Even  to  the  uttermost  ?”  So  saying,  Buddh 
Silently  laid  aside  sandals  and  staff. 

His  sacred  thread,  turban,  and  cloth,  and  came 
Forth  from  behind  the  milk-bush  on  the  sand,^^ 
Saying,  “  Ho  !  mother,  here  is  meat  for  thee  V 
Whereat  the  perishing  beast  yelped  hoarse  and  shrill. 
Sprang  from  her  cubs,  and,  hurling  to  the  earth 
That  willing  victim,  had  her  feast  of  him 
With  all  the  crooked  dag2:ers  of  her  claw^s 
Rending  his  flesh,  and  all  her  yellow^  fangs 
Bathed  in  his  blood  :  the  great  cat’s  burning  breath 
Mixed  with  the  last  sigh  of  such  fearless  love. 

Thus  large  the  Master’s  heart  was  long  ago. 

Not  only  now,  when  w^iih  his  gracious  ruth 
He  bade  cease  cruel  worship  of  the  gods. 

And  much  King  Bimbasara  prayed  our  Lord 
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Learning  his  royal  birth  and  holy  search — 

To  tarry  in  that  city,  saying  oft, 

Thy  princely  state  may  not  abide  such  fasts  ; 

Thy  hands  were  made  for  sce[3tres.  not  for  alms. 

Sojourn  with  me,  who  have  no  son  to  rule. 

And  teach  my  kingdom  wisdom,  till  I  die. 

Lodged  in  my  palace  with  a  beauteous  bride.’* 

But  ever  spake  Siddartha,  of  set  mind, 

“  These  things  I  had,  most  noble  king,  and  left, 

Seeking  the  truth  ;  which  still  I  seek,  and  shall ; 

JSTot  to  be  stayed  though  Sakra’s  palace  oped 
Its  doors  of  pearl  and  Dev  is  wooed  me  in. 

I  go  to  build  the  kingdom  of  the  law. 

Journeying  to  Gaya  and  the  forest  shades. 

Where,  as  I  think,  the  light  will  come  to  me  ; 

For  nowise  here  among  the  Rishis  comes 
That  light,  nor  from  the  Shasters,  nor  from  fasts 
Borne  till  the  body  faints,  starved  by  the  soul. 

Yet  there  is  light  to  reach  and  truth  to  win  ; 

And  surely,  O  true  friend,  if  I  attain 
I  will  return  and  quit  thy  love.” 

Thereat 

Thrice  round  the  prince  King  Bimbasara  paced, 
Reverently  bending  to  the  Master’s  feet. 

And  bade  him  speed.  So  passed  our  Lord  away 
Toward  Uravilva,  not  yet  comforted, 

And  wan  of  face,  and  weak  with  six  years’  quest. 

But  they  upon  the  hill  and  in  the  grove — 

Alara,  IJdra,  and  the  ascetics  five— 

Had  stayed  him,  saying  all  was  written  clear 
In  holy  "Shasters,  and  that  none  might  win 
Higher  than  Sruti  and  than  SruTiti — nay, 

Hot  the  chief  saints  l—for  how  should  mortal  man 
Be  wiser  than  the  Jnana-Kand,  which  tells 
How  Brahm  is  bodiless  and  actionless, 

Passionless,  calm,  unqualified,  unchanged, 

Pure  life,  pure  thought,  pure  joy  ?  Or  how  should  man 
Be  better  than  the  Karmma-Kand,  which  shows 
How  he  may  strip  passion  and  action  off, 

Break  from  the  bond  of  self,  and  so,  unsphered. 

Be  God,  and  melt  into  the  vast  divine. 

Flying  from  false  to  true,  from  wars  of  sense 
To  peace  eternal,  where  the  silence  lives  ? 

But  the  prince  heard  them,  not  yet  comforted. 
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book  the  sixth. 

Thou  who  wouldst  see  where  dawned  the  light  at  last, 
North-westward  from  the  “  Thousand  Gardens  go 
Bv  Guiiga’s  vallev  till  thy  steps  be  set 
On  the  Ireen  hills  where  those  twin  streamlets  spring, 
Nilaian  and  Mohana  ;  follow  them,  ^ 

Winding  beneath  broad-leaved  mahua-trees, 

’Mid  thickets  of  the  sansar  and  the  bir, 

Till  on  the  plain  the  shining  sisters  meet 
In  Phalgh’s  bed,  flowing  by  rocky  banks 
To  Gaya  and  the  red  Barabar  hills. 

Hard  by  that  river  spreads  a  thorny  waste, 

Uruwelaya  named  in  ancient  days, 

With  sandhills  broken  ;  on  its  verge  a  wood 
Waves  sea-green  plumes  and  tassels  ’thwart  the  sky. 
With  undergrowth  wherethrough  a  still  flood  steals. 
Dappled  with  lotus-blossoms,  blue  and  white. 

And  peopled  with  quick  fish  and  tortoises. 

Near  it  the  village  of  Senani  reared 
Its  roofs  of  grass,  nestled  amid  the  palms. 

Peaceful  with  simple  folk  and  pastoral  toils. 

There  in  the  sylvan  solitudes  once  more  . 

Lord  Buddha  lived,  musing  the  woes  of  men. 

The  ways  of  fate,  the  doctrines  of  the  books. 

The  lessons  of  the  creatures  of  the  brake. 

The  secrets  of  the  silence  whence  all  come. 

The  secrets  of  the  gloom  whereto  all  go, 

The  life  which  lies  between,  like  that  arch  flung 
From  cloud  to  cloud  across  the  sky,  which  hath 
Mists  for  its  masonry  and  vapory  piers. 

Melting  to  void  again  which  was  so  tair 
With  sapphire  hues,  garnet,  and  chrpoprase. 

Moon  after  moon  our  Lord  sate  in  t^e  wood. 

So  meditating  these  that  he  forgot 
Ofttimes  the  hour  of  food,  rising  from  thoughts 
Prolonged  beyond  the  sunrise  and  the  noon 
To  see  his  bowl  unfilled,  and  eat  perforce 
Of  wild  fruit  fallen  from  the  boughs  o  erhead. 

Shaken  to  earth  by  chattering  ape  or  plucked 
By  purple  parokeet.  Therefore  his  grace 
Faded  ;.his  body,  worn  by  stress  of  soul, 

Lost  day  by  day  the  marks,  tliiity  and  l^o. 

Which  testify  the  Buddha.  Scarce  that  leaf. 
Fluttering  so  dry  and  withered  to  his  feet, 

From  off  the  sal-branch,  bore  less  likeliness 
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Of  spring’s  soft  greenery  than  he  of  him 
Who  was  the  princely  flower  of  all  his  land. 

And  once  at  such  a  lime  the  o’erwrought  prince 
Fell  to  the  earth  in  deadly  s^voon,  all  spent. 

Even  as  one  slain,  who  hath  no  longer  breath 
Nor  any  stir  of  blood  ;  so  wan  he  was, 

So  motionless.  But  there  came  by  that  way 
A  shepherd-boy,  who  saw  Siddartha  lie 
With  lids  fast- closed,  and  lines  of  nameless  pain 
Fixed  on  his  lips— the  fiery  noonday  sun 
Beating  upon  his  head— who,  plucking  boughs 
From  wild  rose-apple  trees,  knitted  them  thick 
Into  a  bower  to  shade  the  sacred  face. 

Also  he  poured  upon  the  Master’s  lips 

Drops  of  warm  milk,  pressed  from  his  she-goat’s  bag. 

Lest,  being  of  low  caste,  he  do  wrong  to  cne 

So  hish  and  holy  seeming.  But  the  books 

Tell  how  the  jambu-branches,  planted  thus. 

Shot  with  quick  life  in  wealth  of  leaf  and  flower 
And  glowing  fruitage  interlaced  and  close, 

So  that  the  bower  grew  like  a  tent  of  silk 
Pitched  for  a  king  at  hunting,  decked  with  studs 
Of  silver-work  and  bosses  of  red  gold. 

And  the  boy  worshipped,  deeming  him  some  god  ; 
But  our  Lord  gaining  breath,  arose  and  asked 
Milk  in  the  shepherd’s  lota.  “  Ah,  my  Lord, 

I  cannot  give  thee,”  quoth  the  lad  ;  thou  seest 
I  am  a  Sudra,  and  my  touch  defiles  !” 

Then  the  world-honored  spake  :  “  Pity  and  need 
Make  all  flesh  kin.  There  is  no  caste  in  blood, 
Which  runneth  cf  one  hue,  nor  caste  in  tears, 

Which  trickle  salt  with  all ;  neither  comes  man 
To  birth  with  tilka-mark  stamped  on  the  brow, 

Nor  sacred  thread  on  neck.  Who  doth  right  deeds 
Is  twice-born,  and  who  doeth  ill  deeds  vile. 

Give  me  to  drink,  my  brother  ;  when  I  come 
Lnto  my  quest  it  shall  be  good  for  thee.” 

Thereat  the  peasant’s  heait  w^as  glad,  and  gave. 

And  on  another  day  there  passed  that  road 
A  baud  of  tinselled  girls,  the  nautch-danceis 
Of  Indra’s  temple  in  the  town,  with  those 
Who  made  their  music— one  that  beat  a  drum 
Set  round  with  peacock-feathers,  one  that  blew 
The  piping  bansuli,  and  one  that  twitched 
A  three-string  sitar.  Lightly  tripped  they  down 
From  ledge  to  ledge  and  through  the  checkered  paths 
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To  some  gay  festival,  the  silver  bells 
Chimino*  soft  peals  about  the  small  brown  teet. 
Armlets  and  wrist-rings  tattling  answer  shrill  ; 

While  he  that  bore  the  sitar  thrummed  and  twanged 
His  threads  of  brass,  and  she  beside  him  sang— 

“  Fair  goes  the  dancing  when  the  sitar’s  tuned  ; 

Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high, 

And  we  will  dance  away  the  hearts  of  men.  ^ 

The  string  o’erstretclied  breaks,  and  the  music  tlies  ; 
The  string  o’erslack  is  dumb,  and  music  dies  ; 

Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high.” 

So  sang  the  nautch-girl  to  the  pipe  and  wires, 
Fluttering  like  some  vain,  pednted  butterfly 
From  glade  to  glade  along  the  forest  path, 

Nor  dreamed  her  light  words  echoed  on  the  ear 
Of  him,  that  holy  inan,  wdio  sate  so  rapt 
Under  the  fig-tree  by  the  path.  But  Buddh 
Lifted  his  great  brow  as  the  wantons  passed. 

And  spake  \  The  foolish  ofttimes  teach  the  wise  ^ 

I  strain  too  much  this  string  of  life,  belike, 

Meaning  to  make  such  music  as  shall  save. 

Mine  eyes  are  dim  now  that  they  see  the  truth, 

My  strength  is  waned  now  that  my  need  is  most ; 
Would  that  I  had  such  help  as  man  must  have,^ 

For  I  shall  die,  whose  life  was  all  men’s  hope. 

Kow,  by  that  river  dwelt  a  landholder 
Pious  and  rich,  master  of  many  herds, 

A  goodly  chief,  the  friend  of  all  the  poor  ; 

Aiid  from  his  house  the  village  drew  its  name — 

“  Senani.”  Pleasant  and  in  peace  he  lived. 

Having  for'wife  Sujata,  loveliest 

Of  all  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  plain  ; 

Gentle  and  true,  simple  and  kind  was  she, 

Hoble  of  mien,  with  gracious  speech  to  all 
And  gladsome  looks — a  pearl  of  womanhood 
Passing  calm  years  of  household  happiness 
Beside”her  lord  in  that  still  Indian  home. 

Save  that  no  male  child  blessed  their  wedded  love. 
Wherefore  with  many  prayers  she  had  besought 
Lukshmi  ;  and  many  nights  at  full-moon  gone 
Round  the  great  Lingam,  nine  times  nine,  with  giits 
Of  rice  and  jasmine  wreaths  and  sandal  oil, 

Praying  a  boy  ;  also  Sujata  vowed 
If  thisWiould  be— an  offering  of  food 
Unto  the  wood-god,  plenteous,  delicate, 
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Set  in  a  bowl  of  gold  under  Ids  tree. 

Such  as  the  lips  of  Devs  may  taste  and  take. 

And  this  had  been  :  for  there  was  boin  to  her 
A  beauteous  boy,  now  three  months  old,  who  la} 

Between  Sujata’s  breasts,  while  she  did  pace  ^ 

With  grateful  footsteps  to  the  wood-god  s  shrine, 

One  arm  clasping  her  crimson  sari  close 
To  wrap  the  babe,  that  je^Nel  of  her  .loys^ 

The  other  lifted  high  in  comely  curve 
To  steady  on  her  head  the  bowl  and  Qisli 
Which  held  the  dainty  victuals  for  the  god. 

But  Radha,  sent  before  to  sweep  the  ground 
And  tie  the  scarlet  threads  around  the  tree 
Came  eager,  crying,  “  Ah,  dear  mistress  .  look  . 

There  is  the  wood-god  sitting  m  his  place. 

Revealed,  with  folded  hands  upon  his  knees. 

See  how  the  light  shines  round  about  his  brow  ! 

How  mild  and  great  he  seems,  with  heavply  eyes  I 
Good  fortune  is  it  thus  to  meet  the  gods. 

So— thinking  him  divine — Sujata  drew 
Tremblino^ly  nigh,  and  kissed  the  eaith  and.  said, 

With  swe'et  face  bent,  “  Would  that  the  holy  one 
Inhabiting  this  grove,  giver  of  good, 

Merciful  unto  me  his  handmaiden, 

Vouchsafing  now  his  presence,  might  acceiit 
These  our  poor  gifts  of  snowy  curds,  fresh-made, 

With  milk  as  white  as  new-carved  ivory  . 

Therewith  into  the  golden  bowl  she  PC^^cd 

The  curds  and  milk,  and  on  the 
Dropped  attar  from  a  crystal  fiask— dibtillea 
Out  of  the  hearts  of  roses  :  and  he  ate,  ^ 

Speaking  no  word,  while  the  glad  mother  stood 
In  reverence  apart.  But  of  that  meal 
So  wondrous  was  the  virtue  tnat  our  Lord  ^ 

Felt  strength  and  life  return  as  though  the  nigh  s 

Of  watching  and  the  days 
Tn  dream  as  though  the  spirit  with  the  fle^h 
Shared  that  fine  meat  pd  plumed  its  wings  anew, 
Like  some  delighted  bird  at  sudden  streams 
■VVeary  with  flight  o’er  endless  wastes  of  sand. 

Which  laves  the  desert  dust  from  neck  and  crest. 

And  more  Suiata  worshipped,  seeing  Lyd 
Grow  fairer  and  his  countenance  more  bright . 

Art  thou  indeed  the  god ’’’ 

“  And  hath  my  gift  found  favor  ?  _  But  Buddh  said, 
“  What  is  it  thou  dost  bring  me ?  Holy  one 
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Answered  Sujata,  “  from  our  droves  I  took 
!Milk  of* a  liundred  molliers,  newly-calved, 

And  witli  that  milk  I  feci  fifty  white  cows. 

And  with  their  milk  twenty-and-fire,  and  then 
AVilli  theirs  twelve  more,  and  yet  again  with  theirs 
The  six  noblest  and  best  of  all  oiir  herds. 

That  yield  I  boiled  with  sandal  and  fine  spice 
In  silver  lotas,  adding  rice,  well-grown 
From  chosen  seed,  set  in  new-biokcn  ground. 

Bo  picked  that  every  grain  was  like  a  pearl. 

This  did  I  of  true  heart,  because  I  vowed 
Under  thy  tree,  if  I  should  bear  a  boy 
I  would  make  offering  for  my  joy,  and  now 
I  have  my  son,  and  all  my  life  is  bliss  !” 

Softly  uur  Lord  drew  dowm  (he  crimson  fold, 

And,  laying  on  the  little  head  those  hands 
IVhich  help  the  wmrlds,  he  said,  ''  Long  be  thy  bliss  ! 
And  lightly  fall  on  him  the  load  of  life  I 
For  thou  hast  hoi  pen  me  wdio  am  no  god, 

But  one,  thy  brother  ;  heretofore  a  prince 

And  now  aVaoderer,  seeking  night  and  day 

These  six  hard  years  that  light  which  somewhere  shines 

To  lighten  all  men’s  darkness,  if  they  knew  I 

And  I  shall  find  the  light ;  3'ea,  now  it  dawned 

Glorious  and  helpful,  wheu  my  weak  flesh  failed 

Which  this  pure  food,  fair  sister,  hath  restored. 

Drawn  manifold  through  lives  to  quicken  life 
As  life  itself  passes  by  many  births 
To  happier  heights  and  purging  off  of  sins. 

Yet  dost  thou  truly  flud  it  sweet  enough 
Only  to  live  ?  Can  life  and  love  suffice  V” 

Answered  Sujata,  Worshipful !  my  heart 
Is  little,  and  a  little  rain  will  fill 
The  lily's  cup  which  hardly  moists  the  field. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  feel  life’s  suii 

Shine  in  my  Lord’s  grace  and  my  baby’s  smile, 

^Making  the  loving  summer  of  our  home. 

Pleasant  my  da^^s  pass  filled  with  household  cares 
From  sunrise  when  I  wake  to  praise  (he  gods, 

And  give  forth  grain,  and  trim  the  tulsi-plant. 

And  set  my  handmaids  to  their  tasks,  till  noon, 

Wlie.n  my  lord  lays  his  head  upon  my  lap 
Lulled  by  soft  songs  and  v;aviGgs  of  the  fan ; 

And  so  to  snpper-time  at  quiet  cv*e, 

AVlien  by  his  side  I  stand  and  serve  the  cakes. 

Then  the  stars  light  their  silver  lamps  for  sleep, 
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After  the  temple  and  the  talk  with  friends. 

How  should  I  not  be  luii:^v  blest  so  much, 

And  bearing  him  this  boy  '^\^ose  tiny  hand 
Sliall  lead  his  soul  to  Swergn,  if  it  need  ? 

For  holy  books  teach  when  a  man  shall  plant 
Tiees  for  the  travelleis’  shade,  and  dig  a  well 
For  the  folks'  comfort,  and  beget  a  son, 

It  shall  be  good  for  such  after  their  death  ; 

And  what  the  books  say  that  I  humbly  take. 

Being  not  wiser  than  those  great  of  old 

Who  spake  with  gods,  and  knew  the  hymns  and  charms. 

And  all  the  ways  of  virtue  and  of  peace. 

Also  I  think  that  good  must  come  of  good 
And  ill  of  evil— surely— unto  all—  ^ 

In  every  place  and  time — seeing  sweet  fruit 
Grorveth  from  wholesome  roots,  and  bitter  things 
From  poison-stocks  ;  yea,  seeing,  too,  how  spite 
Breeds  hale,  and  kindness  friends,  and  patience  peacs 
Even  w'hile  we  live  ;  and  when  'tis  willed  jve  die 
Shall  there  not  be  as  good  a  ‘  Then  '  as  ‘  Now  ? 

Haply  much  belter  !  since  one  grain  of  rice 
Shoots  a  green  feather  gemmed  with  fifty  pearls, 

And  all  the  starry  cliampak’s  white  and  gold 
Lurks  in  those  little,  naked,  gray  spring-buds. 

Ah,  sir  !  I  know  there  might  be  woes  to  bear 
Would  lay  fond  patience  with  her  face  in  dust  ; 

If  this  my  babe  pass  first  I  think  my  heart 
Would  break— almost  I  hope  my  heart  would  break  I 
That  I  might  clasp  him  dead  and  wait  my  lord — 

In  whatsoever  world  holds  faithful  "wives 
Duteous,  attending  till  his  hnur  should  come. 

But  if  death  called  Senani,  I  should  mount 
The  pile  and  lay  that  dear  head  in  my  lap. 

My  daily  way,  rejoicing  when  the  torch 

Lit  the  tpiick  flame  and  rolled  the  choking  smoke. 

For  it  is  written  if  an  Indian  wife 

Die  so,  her  love  shall  give  her  husband  s  soul 

For  every  hair  upon  her  head  a  c^ie 

Of  years  in  Swerga.  Therefore  fear  I  not. 

And  therefore,  holy  sir  t  my  life  is  glad. 

Nowise  forgetting  yet  those  other  lives 
Painful  and  poor';  wicked  and  miserable. 

Whereon  the  gods  grant  pity  !  but  for  me. 

What  cood  I  see  humbly  I  seek  to  do. 

And  live  obedient  to  the  law,  in  trust 

That- what  will  c-ome,  and  must  come,  shall  come  welL 
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Then  spake  our  Lord,  “  Thou  teacbest  them  who  leach. 
Wiser  than  wisdom  in  th}’  simple  lore. 

Be  thou  couteat  to  kuow  not,  knowing  thus 
Thy  way  of  right  and  duty  ;  grow,  thou  flower  1 
With  thy  sweet  kind  iu  peaceful  shade — the  light 
Of  truth’s  high  noon  is  not  for  tender  leaves  ^ 

Which  must  spread  broad  in  other  suns  and  lift 
In  later  lives  a  crowned  head  to  the  sky. 

Thou  who  hast  worshipped  me,  I  worship  thee  I 
Excellent  heart !  learned  unknowingly. 

As  the  dove  is  which  flieth  home  by  love. 

In  thee  is  seen  wliy  there  is  hope  for  man 
And  where  we  hold  the  wheel  of  life  at  will. 

Peace  go  with  thee,  and  comfort  all  Ihy  days  1 
As  thou  accomplishest,  may  I  acoieve  !  ^ 

He  whom  thou  thouglitest  God  bids  thee  wish  this.** 

May ’at  thou  achieve,”  she  said,  with  earnest  eyes 
Bent  on  her  babe,  who  reached  its  tender  hands 
To  Buddh — kuow’ing,  belike,  as  children  know. 

More  than  we  deem^  and  reverencing  our  Lord  ; 

But  he  arose — made  strong  with  that  pure  meat — 

And  bent  his  footsteps  w'here  a  great  tree  grew, 

TJie  Bodhl-tree  (thenceforw^ard  in  all  years 
Kever  to  fade,  and  ever  to  be  kept 
In  homage  of  the  w^orld),  beneath  w^hose  leaves 
It  was  ordained  that  truth  should  come  to  Buddh  : 

Which  now  the  Master  knew  ;  wiierefore  he  went 
With  measured  pace,  steadfast,  majestical. 

Unto  the  tree  of  wisdom.  Oh,  ye  w^orlds  1 
llejoice  !  our  Lord  w'ended  unto  the  tree  i 
Whom — as  he  passed  into  its  ample  shade. 

Cloistered  with  columned  dropping  stems,  and  roofed 
With  vaults  of  glistening  green — the  conscious  earth 
Worshipped  with  waving  grass  and  sudden  flush 
Of  flowers  about  his  feet.  The  forest-boughs 
Bent  down  to  shade  him  ;  from  the  river  sighed 
Cool  wafts  of  wind  laden  with  lotus-scents 
Breathed  by  the  wuiter-gods.  Large  w^ondering  eyes 
Of  woodland  creatures — panther,  boar,  and  deer — 

At  peace  that  eve,  gazed  on  his  face  benign 
From  cave  and  thicket.  From  its  cold  cleft  wound 
The  mottled  deadly  snake,  dancing  ils  hood 
In  honor  of  our  Lord  ;  bright  butterflies 
Fluttered  their  vans,  azure  and  green  and  gold. 

To  be  liis  fan-bearers  ;  the  tierce  kite  dropped 

Ils  prey  and  screamed  ;  the  striped  palm-squirrel  raced 
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From  stem  to  stem  to  see  ;  tlie  weaver-bird 
Chirped  from  her  swingiue;  nest  ;  the  lizaul  ran  ; 
The  koil  saogf  her  hymn  ;  the  doves  flocked  round  ; 
Even  the  cieeping  things  weie  ’ware  anrl  glad. 
Voices  of  earth  and  air  joined  in  one  song, 

'Which  unto  ears  that  hear  said,  ‘‘  Jjtnd  and  friend  ! 
Lover  and  Saviour  1  Thou  wIjo  liasl  subdued 


Angers  and  prides,  desires  and  fears  and  doubts, 
Tliou  that  for  each  and  all  hast  given  thyself. 
Pass  to  the  tree  !  The  sad  world  hlesseth  thco 
AYho  art  the  Buddh  that  shall  assuage  her  woes. 
Pass,  bailed  and  honored  1  strive  thy  last  fur  us. 
King  and  high  conqueior  !  thine  hour  is  come  ; 
This  is  the  night  the  ages  wailed  for 
Then  fell  the  night  even  as  our  Master  sate 
Under  that  tree.  But  he  who  is  the  prince 
Of  darkness,  Mara — knowing  this  was  Buddh 
Who  should  deliver  men,  and  now  the  hour 


When  he  should  find  the  truth  and  save  the  worlds — 
Gave  unto  all  his  evil  powers  command. 

Wherefore  there  trooped  from  every  deepest  pit 
The  fiends  who  war  with  wisdom  and  the  light, 

A  rati,  Ti  ishna,  Baga,  and  their  crew 
Of  passions,  horrors,  ignorances,  lusts. 

The  brood  of  gloom  and  dread  ‘  ail  hating  Buddh, 
Seeking  to  shake  Ills  mind  ;  nor  knoweth  one, 

.Kot  even  the  wisest,  how  those  fiends  of  hell 
Battled  that  night  to  keep  the  truth  from  Buddh  : 
Sometimes  with  terrors  of  the  temprst,  blasts 
Of  demon-armies  clouding  all  the  wind, 

With  thunder,  and  with  blinding  lightning  flung 
In  jagged  javelins  of  purple  wrath 
From  splitting  skies  ;  sometimes  with  wiles  and  words 
Fair-sounding,  ’mid  hushed  leaves  and  softened  airs 
From  shapes  of  witching  beauty  ;  wanton  songs, 
Whis|>ers  of  love  ;  sometimes  with  royal  allures 
Of  proffered  rule  ;  sometimes  with  mocking  doubts  ; 
Making  truth  vain.  But  whether  these  befell 
Without  and  visible,  or  whetlier  Buddh 
Strove  with  fell  spirits  in  his  inmost  heart. 

Judge  ye  :  I  write  what  ancient  books  have  writ. 

The  ten  chief  sins  came — Mara’s  mighty  ones, 


Angels  of  evil — Attavada  first, 

The  sin  of  self,  who  in  the  universe 
As  in  a  mirror  sees  her  fund  face  shown. 

And  crying  “  I  would  have  the  world  say  “ 
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And  all  things  perish  so  if  she  endure. 

“If  thou  be’st  Biiddh,’’  she  said,  “let  others  grope 

Lightless  ;  it  is  enough  ihat  Ihnu  nit  thou 

Ciiangelessly  ;  lise  and  lake  the  bliss  of  gods 

Who  cliange  nol,  heed  not,  strive  uol.”  But  Buddh  spake, 

“  The  liglit  in  thee  is  tiase,  the  wrong  a  curse  ; 

Cheat  such  as  love  themselves,”  Tlicn  came  wan  doubt, 

He  that  denies— the  mocking  sin — and  this 
Hissed  in  the  Master’s  ear,  “  All  things  arc  shows. 

And  vain  the  knowledge  of  their  vanity  ; 

Thou  dost  but  chase  the  shadow  of  thyself  ; 

Kise  and  go  hence,  there  is  no  better  way 
Than  patient  scoin,  nor  any  help  fur  man, 

Kor  any  staying  of  his  whirling  wheel.” 

Bui  quoth  our  Lord.  “  Thou  hast  no  part  with  me, 

False  Visikitcha,  subtlest  of  man’s  foes.” 

And  third  came  she  who  gives  dark  creeds  their  power, 
Silabbat-paraniasa,'  sorceress, 

Draped  fair  in  many  lands  as  lowly  faith. 

But  ever  juggling  souls  with  rites  and  prayers  ;  • 

Tlie  keeper  of  those  keys  which  lock  up  hells 
And  open  heavens.  “  Will  thou  dare,”  she  said, 

“  Put  by  our  sacied  books,  dethrone  our  gods. 

Unpeople  all  the  temples,  slmking  dow  n 

Tliat  law  which  feeds  the  priests  and  [imps  the  realms?” 

But  Buddha  answered,  “  What  thou  bidd’st  me  keep 
Is  form  which  passes,  but  tlic  free  truth  stands  ; 

Uet  thee  unto  thy  darkness.”  Next  there  dicw 
Gallantly  nigh  a  braver  tempter,  he, 

Kama,  the  king  of  passions,  who  hath  sw\ay 
Over  the  gods  themselves,  lord  of  all  loves, 

Ruler  of  pleasure’s  realm.  Laughing  he  came 
Unto  the  tree,  bearing  liis  bow  of  gold 
Wreathed  wdth  red  blooms,  and  arrow’s  of  desire 
Pointed  with  five-tongued  delicate  flame  w'hich  slings 
The  heart  it  smites  sharper  than  poisoned  barb : 

And  round  liim  cams  into  that  lonely  place 
Bands  of  bright  shapes  with  heavenly  eyes  and  lips 
Singing  in  lovely  words  Die  piaise  of  love 
To  music  of  invisible  sw’eet  choids, 

So  w'itchiug,  that  it  seemed  the  night  stood  still 
To  hear  them,  and  the  listening  slars  and  moon 
Paused  in  their  orbits  while  tliese  h^unned  to  Buddh 
Of  lost  delights,  and  how^  a  mortal  man 
Fiudeth  nought  dearer  in  the  three  wide  worlds 
Than  are  the  yielded  loving  fragrant  breasts 
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Of  beauty  and  the  rosy  breast-ldossoms, 

Love’s  rubies  ;  nay,  and  toucheth  nought  more  high 
Than  is  that  dulcet  harmony  of  form 
Seen  in  the  lines  and  charms  of  loveliness 
Unspeakable,  yet  speaking,  soul  lo  soul, 

Owned  bv  the  bounding  blood,  worshipped  by  will 
Which  leaps  to  seize  it,  knowing  this  is  best, 

This  the  true  heaven  where  mortals  are  like  gods, 
Makers  and  masters,  this  the  gift  of  gifts 
Ever  renewed  and  worth  a  thousand  wmes.  ^ 

For  who  hath  grieved  when  soft  arms  shut  him  sale, 

And  all  life  melted  to  a  happy  sigh,  . 

And  all  the  world  was  given  in  one  warm  kiss  i 
So  sano-  they  with  soft  float  of  beckoning  hands. 

Eyes  lighted  with  love-flames,  alluring  smiles  ; 

In  daiiUy  dance  their  supple  sides  and  limbs 
Revealing  and  concealing  like  burst  buds 
AVhicii  tell  their  color,  but  hide  yefr  their  hearts. 

Never  so  matchless  grace  delighted  eye 
As  tj-oop  by  troop  these  midnight  dancers  swept 
Nearer  the*^tree,  each  daintier  than  the  last. 

Murmuring  “  O  great  Siddartha  !  I  am  thine, 

Taste  of  mV  mouth  and  see  if  youth  is  sweet ! 

Also,  when  nothing  moved  our  master’s  mina, 

Lo  !  ’Kama  waved  his  magic  bow,  and  lo  ! 

The  band  of  dampers  opened,  and  a  shape 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  throng  came  forth 
Wearing  the  guise  of  sweet  Yasodhara. 

Tender  the  passion  of  those  dark  eyes  seemed 
Brimming  with  tears  ;  yearning  those  outspread  armsi 
Opened  toward  him  ;  musical  that  moan  ^ 

Wherewith  the  beauteous  shadow  named  his  name, 
Sio’hino’  “  My  prince  !  1  die  for  lack  of  thee  ! 

Wliat  heaven  hast  thou  found  like  that  we  knew 
By  blight  Rohini  in  the  pleasure-house. 

Where  all  these  weary  years  I  weeiD  for  thee  ' 

Return,  Siddartha  1  ah  !  return.  But  touch 

Yiy  lips  again,  but  let  me  to  thy  bieast 

Once,  and  these  fruitless  dreams  will  end  .  Ah,  look  I 

Am  I  not  she  thou  lovedst  ?  ’  But  Buddh  said, 

“  For  that  sweet  sake  of  her  thou  playest  thus 
Fair  and  false  shadow  I  is  thy  playing  \jin  ; 

I  curse  thee  not  who  wear’s!  a  loim  so  dear. 

Yet  as  thou  art  so  are  all  earthly  shows. 

Melt  to  thy  void  again  !”  Thereat  a  cry 
Thrilled  through  the  grove,  and  all  that  comely  rout 
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Faded  with  flickering  wafts  of  flame,  and  trail 
Of  vaporous  robes. 

Next  under  darkening  skies 
And  noise  of  rising  storm  came  flercer  sins, 

The  rearmost  of  the  ten  ;  Paliglia— hate— 

"With  serpents  coiled  about  her  waist,  wliich  suck 
Poisonous  milk  from  both  her  hanging  dugs. 

And  with  her  curses  mix  their  angry  hiss. 

Little  wrought  she  upon  that  holy  one  ^ 

'Who  with  his  calm  eyes  dumbed  her  bitter  lips 
And  made  her  black  snakes  writhe  to  hide  their  fangs.* 
Then  followed  Ruparaga— lust  of  days —  ^ 

That  sensual  sin  which  out  of  greed  for  life 
Forgets  to  live  ;  and  next  him  lust  of  fame. 

Nobler  Aruparaga,  she  whose  spell 
Beguiles  the  wise,  mother  of  daring  deeds. 

Battles  and  toils.  And  haughty  Mano  came. 

The  fiend  of  pride  ;  and  smooth  self-righteousness, 
Uddhachcha  ;  and — with  many  a  hideous  band 
Of  vile  and  formless  things,  which  crept  and  flapped 
Toad-like  and  bat-like — ignorance,  the  dam 
Of  fear  and  wrong,  Avidya,  hideous  hag, 

Whose  footsteps  left  the  midnight  darker,  while 
The  rooted  mountains  shook,  the  wild  winds  howled. 
The  broken  clouds  shed  from  their  caverns  streams 
-Of  levin-lighted  rain  ;  stars  shot  from  heaven. 

The  solid  earth  shuddej*ed  as  if  one  laid 

Flame  to  her  gaping  wounds  ;  the  torn  black  air 

Was  full  of  whistling  wings,  of  screams  and  yells. 

Of  evil  faces  peering,  of  vast  fronts 
Terrible  and  majestic,  lords  of  hell 
Who  from  a  thousand  limbos  led  their  troops 
To  tempt  the  Master. 

But  Buddh  heeded  not. 

Sitting  serene,  with  perfect  virtue  walled 
As  is  a  stronghold  by  its  gates  and  ramps  ; 

Also  the  sacred  tree — the  Bddhi-trce — 

Amid  that  tumult  stirred  not,  but  each  leaf 
Glistened  as  still  as  when  on  moonlit  eves 
No  zephvr  spills  the  glittering  gems  of  dew  ; 

For  all  this  clamor  raged  outside  the  shade 
Spread  by  those  cloistered  stems  : 

In  the  third  watch. 

The  earth  being  still,  the  hellish  legions  fled, 

A  soft  air  breathing  from  the  sinking  moon. 

Our  Lord  attained  SammA -s< imhi ddh  ;  he  saw 
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Bv  liiA'lit  which  shines  bcyoivl  our  mortal  ken 
The  fine  of  all  his  lives  in  all  the  worlds, 

Bar  back  ancl  farther  back  and  fasincst  }  et. 

Five  hundred  li^es  and  fifty.  Even  as  one, 

\.i  rest  upon  a  muiintain  ^uu)n)il,  minks 

His  uatli  wind  up  by  precirdee  and  crag,  ^ 

Past  Ihick-sel  woods  siirunk  to  a  patch  ;  Ihrongn  ho.^ 
Glitleiing  false-green  ;  down  hollows  wheie  he  toilea 
Breathless  ;  on  dizzy  ridges  where  Ids  feel 
Had  widl-nigli  slipped  ;  beyond  the  sunny  lawns. 

The  cataract  and  the  cavein  and  the  pool, 

Backward  to  those  dim  flats  wherefrom  he  prang 
To  reach  the  blue  ;  thus  Buddha  did  behold 
Life’s  upward  steps  long-linked,  from  levds  low 
Where  breath  is  base,  to  higher  slopes  ami  aigher 
Whereon  the  ten  great  viitues  wait  to  lead 
The  climber  skyward.  Also,  Buddha  saw 
How  new  life  reaps  wdial  the  old  life  did  sow 
Hov/  wheie  its  march  breaks  off  its  march  begins  ; 
Holding  the  gain  and  answering  for  the  loss  ; 

And  licTw  in  each  life  good  begets  more  good, 

Evil  fresh  evil  ;  deatli  but  casting  up 

Debit  or  credit,  whereupvm  Ih’  account 

In  meiiis  or  demerits  stamps  itself 

By  sure  arithmic— where  no  little  drops-- 

Certain  and  just,  on  some  uew-spiingiug  Ide  ;  ,  .  , 

AVlierein  are  packed  and  scoied  past  iliuiights  and  deeds, 

Strivings  and  triumphs,  memoides  and  maiks 

Of  lives  foregone  : 

And  in  the  middle  watch 
Our  Lord  attained  insight  vast 

Ban^^'ing  beyond  Ibis  sy^here  to  spheres  unnamed, 
Svstemijn  system,  counlless  woilds  and  suns 
:Nloving  in  splendid  measures,  baud  by  band 
Linked  in  division,  one  yet  separate, 

The  silver  islands  of  a  sapphire  sea  ^ 

Slioreless,  unfalhomed,  unairninished,  stirred 
With  waves  which  loll  in  resiless  Tides  of  cnange. 

He  saw  those  lords  of  light  who  hold  their  w^oilds 
Bv  bonds  invisible,  how  they  themselves 
Circle  obedienl  round  mightier  oibs 
AYiiich  serve  profounder  splendors,  star  to  star 
Flashing  the  ceaseless  radiance  of  life 
From  centies  ever  shifting  unto  cirques 
Knowing  no  uttermost.  These  he  behciu 
With  unsealed  vision,  and  of  all  those  worlds* 
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Cycle  on  epicycle,  all  their  tale 

Of  Kalpas,  Mahakalpas — terms  of  time 

AVliich  uo  man  yea,  though  he  knew  to  count 

The  drops  in  Gunga  from  her  spiings  to  the  sea, 

Measu’eless  unto  speech — whereby  these  wax 

And  wane  ;  wiiereby  each  of  this  heavenly  host 

Fiihils  its  shining  life  and  daikling  dies. 

Sakwal  bv  Sakwal,  depths  and  heights  he  passed 
Transported  through  the  blue  intinitudes. 

Harking— behind  all  modes,  above  all  spheres, 

Beyond  the  burning  impulse  of  each  orb — 

That  tixed  decree  at  silent  work  which  wills 
Evolve  the  dark  to  light,  the  dead  to  life, 

To  fulness  void,  to  form  the  yet  unformed. 

Good  unto  better,  belter  unto  best, 

By  wordless  edict ;  having  none  to  bid, 

None  to  forbid  ;  for  this  is  i)ast  all  gods 
Immutable,  unspeakable,  supreme, 

A  power  which  builds,  unbuilds,  and  builds  again, 
Billing  all  things  accordant  to  the  rule 
Of  virtue,  wdiicli  is  beauty,  truth,  and  use. 

Bo  that  all  things  do  w'ell  'which  serve  the  power, 

And  ill  which  hinder  ;  nay,  the  worm  does  well 
Obedient  to  its  kind  ;  the  hawk  does  well 
Which  carries  blec<fjug  cjuariies  to  its  young 
The  dewdrop  and  the  star  shine  sisterly. 

Globing  together  in  the  common  woik  ; 

And  man  who  lives  to  die,  dies  to  live  well 
So  if  he  guide  his  'ways  by  blamelessness 
And  earnest  will  to  hinder  not  but  help 
All  things  both  great  and  small  which  suffer  life. 

•  These  did  our  Lord  see  in  the  middle  watch. 

But  when  the  fourth  watch  came  the  secret  camo 
Of  sorrow,  which  with  evil  mars  the  law, 

As  damp  and  dross  hold  bai^k  the  goldsmith’s  fire. 
Then  w^as  the  Diikha-satya  opened  him 
First  of  tlie  “  noble  Irullis  how  sorrow  is 
Shadow  to  life,  moving  where  life  doth  move  ; 

Not  to  be  laid  aside  until  one  lays 
Living  aside,  wulh  all  its  changing  states, 

Birth,  growth,  decay,  love,  hatred,  pleasure,  pain, 
Being  and  doing.  How  that  none  strips  off 
These  sad  delights  and  pleasant  griefs  who  lacks  ^ 
Knowledge  to  know  them  snares  ;  but  he  who  knows 
Avidya — delusion — sets  those  snares, 

Loves  life  no  longer  but  ensues  escape. 
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The  eyes  of  such  a  one  are  wide,  he  sees 
Delusion  breeds  Sankhara,  tendency^ 

Perverse  :  Tendency  energy  —  NTidnnan 
Whereby  comes  Namarupa,  local  form 
And  name  and  bodimeut,  bringing  the  man 
With  senses  naked  to  the  sensible, 

A  helpless  mirror  of  all  shows  which  pass 
Across  his  heart  ;  and  so  \  edana  grows 
*  Sense-life  ’—false  in  its  gladness,  fell  in  sadness, 

But  sad  or  slad,  the  mother  of  desire, 

Trislma,  that  thirst  which  makes  the  living  drink 
Deeper  and  deeper  of  the  false  salt  wav^es 
AVhereon  they  float,  pleasures,  ambitions,  wealth, 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination,  conquest,  love  ; 

Pdch  meats  and  robes,  and  fair  abodes,  and  pride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  lust  of  days,  and  strite 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet, 
Some  bitter.  Thus  life’s  thirst  quenches  itseif 
With  draughts  which  double  thirst,  but  who  is  wise 
Tears  from'  his  soul  this  Trislma,  feeds  his  sense 
Iso  longer  on  false  shows,  files  his  firm  rnmd 
To  seek  not,  strive  not,  wrong  not  ;  bearing  meek 
All  ills  which  flow  from  foregone  wrcngfulness. 

And  so  constraining  passions  that  they  die 
Famished  ;  till  all  the  sum  of  ended  life— 

The  Karma — all  that  total  of  a  srful 

Which  is  the  things  it  did,  the  thoughts  it  had, 

The  ‘  self  ’  it  wove— with  woof  of  viewlps  time, 
Crossed  on  the  warp  invisible  of  acts — 

The  outcome  of  him  on  the  universe. 

Grows  pure  and  sinless  ;  either  never  more 
ISTeeding  to  find  a  body  and  a  place. 

Or  so  informing  wFat  fresh  frame  it  takes 
In  new  existence  that  the  new  toils  prove 
Lighter  and  lighter  not  to  be  at  all, 

Tlius  “  finishing  the  path  free  from  earth  s  cheats 
Released  from  all  the  skandhas  of  the  flesh  ; 

Broken  from  ties — from  I  padanas — saved 
From  whirling  on  the  wheel  ;  aroused  and  sane 
As  is  a  man  wakened  from  hateful  dreams. 

•Fntil — greater  than  kings,  than  gods  more  glad  !— 
The  acliing  craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides— 
Lifeless — to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy. 

Blessed.  Xirvana— sinless,  stirless  rest — 

That  change  which  never  changes  1 
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Lo  !  the  da'vvn 

Sprang  with  Buddh’s  victory  !  lo  !  in  the  East 
Flamed  the  first  fires  of  beauteous  day,  poured  forth 
Through  fleeting  folds  of  night’s  black  drapery. 

High  in  the  widening  blue  the  hei aid-star 
Faded  to  paler  silver  as  there  shot 
Brighter  and  brightest  bars  of  rosy  gleam 
Across  the  gray.  Far  off  the  shadowy  hills 
Saw  the  great  sun,  before  the  world  was  ’ware, 

And  donned  their  crowns  of  crimson  ;  flower  by  flower 
Felt  the  warm  breath  of  morn  and  ’gan  unfold 
Their  tender  lids.  Over  the  spangled  grass 
Swept  the  swift  footsteps  of  the  lovely  light. 

Turning  the  tears  of  night  to  joyous  gems. 

Decking  the  earth  with  radiance,  ’broideiing 
The  sinking  storm-clouds  with  a  golden  fringe, 

Gilding  the  feathers  of  the  palms,  which  waved 
Glad  salutation  ;  darting  beams  of  gold 
'  Into  the  glades  ;  touching  with  magic  Tvand 
The  stream  to  rippled  ruby  ;  in  the  brake 
Finding  the  mild  eyes  of  the  antelopes 
And  saying  ‘Mt  is  day  in  nested  sleep 
Touching  the  small  heads  under  many  a  wing 
And  whispering,  “  Children,  praise  the  light  of  day  !*' 
Whereat  there  piped  anthems  of  all  the  birds, 

The  kdil’s  fluted  song,  the  bulbul’s  hymn. 

The  “  morning,  morning”  of  the  painted  thrush, 

The  twitter  of  the  sun-lurd;’,  starting  forth 
To  find  the  honey  ere  the  bees  be  out, 

The  gray  crow’s  caw,  the  parrot’s  scream,  the  strokes 
Of  the  green  hammersmith,  the  myna’s  chirp, 

The  never  finished  love-talk  of  the  doves  : 

Yea  !  and  so  holy  was  the  influence 
Of  that  high  dawn  which  came  with  victory 
That,  far  and  near,  in  homes  of  men  there  spread 
An  unknown  peace.  The  slayer  hid  his  knife  ; 

The  robber  laid  his  plunder  back  ;  the  shroff 
Counted  full  tale  of  coins  ;  all  evil  hearts 
Grew  gentle,  kind  hearts  gentler,  as  the  balm 
Of  that  divinest  daybreak  lightened  earth. 

Kings, at  fierce  war  called  truce  ;  the  sick  men  leaped 
Laughing  from  beds  of  pain  ;  the  dying  smiled 
As  though  they  knew  that  happy  morn  was  sprung 
From  fountains  farther  than  the  utmost  East ; 

And  o’er  the  heart  of  sad  Yasodhara, 

Sitting  forlorn  at  Piunce  SiddSrtha’s  bed, 
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Ccimc  Giuldcn  bliss,  as  if  lave  slioulcl  not  fail 
JN'or  such  vast  sorrow  miss  to  (  nd  in  joy. 

So  glad  lliL*  wnild  was— lliougli  it  wist  not  why— 
Tluit  ever  desolate  wastes  v.’ent  swooning  songs 
Of  mirth,  tlie  voice  cf  bodiless  pi  els  and  bhuts 
Foreseeing  Buddli  ;  raid  Devas  in  the  rdr 
Ciicd  “  It  is  finished,  finished  !”  and  the  priests 
Stood  with  the  Avondering  people  in  the  streets 
Watching  lliose  golden  splcndois  fio(jd  the  sky, 

And  saymg  “  There  lialh  liapped  some  mighly  thing. 
Also  in  Kan  and  Jungle  grew  that  day 
Friendship  among  the  creatures  ;  spoiled  deer 
Browsed  feai less  Avh ere  the  tigress  fed  licr  cubs, 

And  cheetahs  lapped  the  pool  beside  the  bucks  ; 
Under  the  eagle’s  rock  the  brown  bares  scoured 
While  his  fierce  beak  but  preened  an  idle  Aving  ; 

Tlie  snake  sunned  all  Ids  jcAvels  in  the  licam 
With  deadly  fangs  in  sheath  ;  the  shrike  let  pass 
Tlie  nestling  finch  ;  the  emerald  halcyons 
t?ate  dreaming  wdiile  the  fislies  played  bencalli, 

For  liaAvked  the  nierops,  though  the  butterflies — 
Ciimson  and  blue  and  amber — flitted  thick 
Around  his  peich  ;  the  spirit  (  f  our  Lord 
Lay  potent  upon  man  and  bird  and  beast, 

Even  wdide  be  mused  under  that  Boclhi-lrec, 

Glorified  Avilli  the  conquest  gained  fur  all 
And  light ened  by  a  light  greater  than  day’s. 

Then  he  arose— radiant,  rejoicing,  strong — 
Beneath  the  tree,  and  lifting  higdi  his  voice 
Spake  tiiis^  in  hearing  of  all  times  and  AVorlds  ; 


Many  a  house  of  life 

Hath  held  me — seeking  ever  Mm  iclio  wrought 
These  prisons  of  the  senses,  sorrow  fraught ; 
Sore  icas  my  ceaseless  strife  ! 

But  noio, 

Thou  builder  of  this  tabernacle — thou  I 
I  know  thee  !  Never  shalt  thou  build  again 
These  icalls  of  pain, 

Nor  raise  the  roof -tree  of  deceits,  nor  lay 
Fresh  rafters  on  the  clay  ; 

Broken ihy  house  is,  and  the  ridge-pole  split! 

Delusion  fashioned  it  I 
Safe  pass  I  thence— DeUveromcc  to  obtain. 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTH, 

GoTHiovTFUTi  dwelt  the  Tving  Suddhodpina 
All  tliose  long  years  among  the  Sakya  lords 
Lacking  the  speech  and  presence  of  his  son  ; 

Sorrowful  sale  the  sweet  Yasddhara 

All  those  long  years,  knowing  no  joy  of  life, 

Widowed  of  liiin  her  living  liege  anti  prince 
And  ever,  on  the  news  of  some  recluse 
Seen  far  away  by  pasturing  camel-men 
Or  traders  threading  devious  paths  for  gain. 
Messengers  from  the  king  had  gone  and  coirio 
Bringing  account  of  many  a  holy  sage 
Lonely  and  lost  to  home  ;  but  nought  of  him. 

The  crown  of  'white  Kapilavastu’s  hue. 

The  glory  of  her  monarch  andjiis  hope. 

The  heart’s  content  of  sweet  Yasddhara, 

Far- wandered  now,  forgetful,  changed,  or  dead. 

But  on  a  day  in  the  Wasanta-time, 

When  silver  sprays  swing  on  the  mango-lrees 
And  all  the  earth  is  clad  with  garb  of  spring. 

The  princess  sate  by  that4)right  garden-stream 
Whose  gliding  glass,  bordered  with  lotus-cups, 
IMirrored  so  often  in  the  bliss  gone  by 
Their  clinging  hands  and  meeting  lips.  Her  lids 
Were  'wan  with  tears,  her  tender  cheeks  had  thinned  ; 
Her  lips’  delicious  curves  were  drawn  wdth  grief  ; 

The  lustrous  glory  of  her  hair  was  hid— 

Close-bound  as  widov-s  use  ;  no  ornament 
She  wore,  nor  any  jewel  clasped  the  cloth — 

Coarse,  and  of  mourning-white— crossed  on  her  breast. 
Slow  moved  and  painfully  those  small  fine  feet 
Which  had  the  roe’s  gait  and  the  rose-leaf’s  fall 
In  old  years  at  the  loving  voice  of  him. 

Her  ej^es,  those  Tamps  of  love — which  were  as  if 
Sunlight  should  shine  from  out  the  deepest  dark. 
Illumining  night’s  peace  with  daytime’s  glow — 
Unlighted  now,  and  roving  aimlessly. 

Scarce  marked  the  clustering  signs  of  coming  spring. 
So  the  silk  lashes  drooped  over  their  orbs. 

In  one  hand  was  a  girdle  thick  with  pearls, 

Siddartha’s — treasured  since  that  night  he  fied — 

(Ah,  bitter  night  I  mother  of  'weeping  days  ! 

When  was  fond  love  so  pitiless  to  love 
Save  that  this  scorned  to  limit  love  by  life  ?) 

The  other  led  her  little  sun,  a  boy 
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Divinelyfair,thcplec!geSi(li;l:iriha]cti— 

XamecrRaliula — now  sostu  years  eid,  who  tripp^fl 
Gladsome  beside  his  mother,  light  of  heart 
To  see  the  spring’-biooms  burgeon  o’er  the  world. 

So  while  they  lingered  by  the  lotus-pccls 
And,  lightly  lauglii^g.  Rahiila  flung  rice 
To  feed  the  blue  and  purple  lish  ;  and  she 
With  sad  eyes  watched  the  swiftly-flying  cranes. 

Sighing,  “Oh  1  creatures  of  the  wandering  wing. 

If  ye  shall  light  where  my  dear  Lord  is  hid. 

Say  that  Wa&lhara  lives  nigh  to  death 

For  one  word  of  his  mouth,  one  touch  of  him  !’ 

So,  as  they  played  and  sighed — rnother  and  child — 

Came  feomc  among  the  damsels  of  the  court 
Saying,  “  Great  princess  !  there  have  enj.ered  in 
At  the  soutli  gate  merchants  of  Hastinpur, 

Tripusha  called  and  Bhalluk,  men  of  worth, 

Long  travelled  from  the  loud  seahs  edge,  who  bring 
Marvellous  lovely  webs  pictured  with  gold, 

Waved  blades  of  gilded  steel,  wrought  bowls  in  brass. 

Cut  ivories,  spice,  simples,  and  unknown  birds, 

Treasures  of  far-olf  peoples  ;  but  they  bring 
That  which  doth  beggar  these,  for  he  is  seen  ! 

Thy  Lord — our  Lord — the  hope  of  all  the  land— 

Siddartlia  1  they  have  seen  him  face  to  face, 

Yea,  and  have  worshipped  him  with  knees  and  brows, 
And  offered  offerings  ;  for  he  is  become 
All  which  was  shown,  a  teacher  of  the  wise, 
AV^orld-lionored,  holy,  wonderful  ;  a  Buddh 
YCho  doth  deliver  men  and  save  all  flesh 
By  sweetest  speech  and  x)ity  vast  as  heaven^: 

And,  lo  !  he  journey eth  hither  these  do  say.’' 

Then— while  the  glad  blood  bounded  in  her  veins 
As  Gunga  leaps  when  first  the  niountain  snows 
Melt  at  her  springs — uprose  Yasodhara 
And  clapped  her  x^alms,  and  laughed,  with  brimming  tear 
Beading  her  lashes,  “  Oh  !  call  quick,  ^  she  cried, 

“  These  merchants  to  my  purdah,  for  mine  ears 
Thirst  like  parched  throats  to  drink  their  blessed  news. 

Go  bring  them  in — but  if  their  tale  be  true, 

Say  I  will  fill  their  girdles  with  much  gold, 

With  gems  that  kings  shall  envy  :  come  yc  too, 

My  girls,  for  ve  shall  have  guerdon  of  this 
If  "there  be  gifts  to  speak  my  grateful  heart.’/ 

So  went  those  merchants  to-the  pleasure-house,  . 

Full  softlv  pacing  through  its  golden  ways 
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With  naked  feet,  amid  the  peering  maids, 

!^Iuch  ■wondering  at  the  glories  of  ihe  court. 

Whom,  when  they  came  -without  the  purdah’s  folds, 

A  voice,  tender  and  eager,  filled  and  charmed 
'W^ilh  trembling  music,  saying,  “  Ye  arc  come 
From  far,  fair  sirs  !  and  ye  have  seen  my  Lord— ' 

Yea,  ^vulshipped — for  he  is  become  a  Buddh, 
World-honored,  holy,  and  delivers  men, 

And  journeyelh  hither.  Speak  !  for,  if  this  be, 

Frierids  are  ye  of  my  house,  'welcomc^and  dear.” ; 

Then  answer  made  Tripusha,  “  W c  have  seen 
That  sacred  Master,  princess  !  wc  have  bowed 
Before  his  feet ;  for  who  was  lost  a  prince 
Is  found  a  greater  than  the  king  of  kings. 

Under  the  Bodbi-tree  by  Phalgti’s  bank 

That  which  shall  save  the  world  hath  late  been  wrouglit 

By  him — the  friend  of  all,  the  prince  of  all — 

Thine  most,  high  lady  1  from  whose  tears  men  v.dn 
The  comfort  of  this  v/ord  the  Master  speaks. 

Lo  !  he  is  well,  as  one  beyond  all  ills, 

Uplifted  as  a  god  from  earthly  woes. 

Shining  with  risen  truth,  golden  and  clear. 

Moreover  as  he  entereth  town  by  town, 

Preaching  those  noble  vrays  which  lead  to  peace, 

The  hearts  of  men  follow  his  path  as  leaves 

Troop  to  wind  or  sheep  draw  after  one 

Who  knows  the  pastures.  We  ourselves  have  heard 

By  Gaya  in  the  green  Tchirnika  grove 

Those  wondrous  lips  and  done  them  reverence  : 

He  cometh  hither  ere  the  first  rains  fall.” 

Thus  spake  he,  and  Yasodhara,  for  joy, 

Scarce  mastered  breath  to  answer^  “  Be  it  well 
Fow  and  at  all  times  with  ye,  worthy  friends  ! 

Who  bring  good  tidings  ;  but  of  this  great  thing 
Wist  ye  how  it  befell  ?” 

Then  Bhalluk  told 

Such  as  the  people  of  the  valleys  knew 
Of  that  dread  night  of  conflict,  when  the  air 
Darkened  with  fiendish  shadows,  and  the  earth 
Quaked,  and  the  w’aters  swelled  with  Mara's  wrath. 
Also  how  gloriously  that  morning  broke 
Radiant  with  lising  hopes  for  man,  and  how 
The  Lord  was  found  rejoicing  ’neath  his  tree. 

But  many  days  the  burden  of  release — 

To  be  escaped  beyond  all  storms  of  doubt. 

Safe  on  truth’s  shore — lay,  spake  he,  on  that  heart 
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A  golden  land  ;  for  how  shall  men — Bnddh  mused 
\yiio  love  ihclr  sins  and  cleave  to  cheats  of  sense, 

And  drink  of  error  from  a  thousand  springs— 

Having  no  mind  to  see,  nor  slrengtli  to  break 
The  tljsljly  snare  wbich  binds  t luvc  shordd 
Heaeire  the  twelve  iXidanas  and  tiie  hnv 
Ivcdeeming  all,  yet  strange  to  profit  l:y, 

As  the  caged  bird  eft  slums  ils  opened  elocr  ? 

So  had  we  missed  the  helpful  victory 
If,  in  this  cartii  without  a  refuge,  Buddh 
lYinning  the  way,  had  deemed  it  ali  loo  hard 
For  mortal  feed,  and  passed,  none  follov.dng  him. 

Yet  pondered  the  compassion  of  our  Lord, 

But  in  that  hour  there  rang  a  vciec  as  sharp 
As  cry  of  travail,  so  as  if  the  earth 
Moaned  in  hirtli-throe,  Easy  a  mi  altar, i  hhL 

Isasyati  luka  Surely  I  am  lost, 

I  AND  MY"  CREATURES  :  tlicn  a  j^ausc,  and  next 
A  pleading  sigh  borne  on  the  western  wind, 

“  Sruyaidm  d/tarma,  BlLayicai!'’  On,  Sufreoit:  ! 

Let  TRY'  GREAT  Law  be  uttered  !  lYhereupon 
The  Master  cast  his  vision  forth  cn  llesh. 

Saw  who  should  liear  and  who  must  wait  to  hear, 

As  the  keen  sun  gilding  the  lotus-lakes 
Seeth  which  buds  wdll  open  to  his  beams. 

And  wliidi  are  not  yet  risen  from  their  roots  ; 

Then  spake,  divinely  smiling,  “  Yea  !  I  preach  1 
Whoso  will  listen  let  him  learn  tlie  law/’ 

Afterward  passed  he,  said  they;  by  the  hills 
Unto  Benares,  where  he  taught  the  Five, 

Showing  how  birth  and  death  should  be  destroyed, 
And  how  man  hath  no  fate  except  past  deeds, 

Ho  hell  but  wdiat  he  makes,  no  heaven  too  high 
For  those  to  reach  wdioso  passions  sleep  subdued. 

This  was  the  litteenth  da}^  of  Ymishya 
Mid-afternoon  and  that  night  was  full  moon. 

But,  of  the  Rlsliis,  first  Kaundinya 
Owned  the  four  truths  and  entered  on  the  paths  ; 

And  after  him  Blnicb  aha,  Asvnjit, 

Basava,  IMahanaina  ;  also  llicio 
AVilhin  the  deer-park,  at  tlie  feet  of  Bud 
Y’asad  the  prince  with  nobles  fiLty-foui\ 

Hearing  the  blessed  word  our  Master  spake 
Worshipped  and  followed  ;  for  there  sprang  up  peace 
And  knowledge  of  a  new  time  come  for  men 
In  all  who  heard,  as  spring  the  flowers  and  grass 
When  water  sparkles  through  a  sandy  plain. 
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These  sixty — said  they — did  our  Lord  send  forth. 
Made  perfect  in  restraint  and  passion-free 
To  teach  the  way  ;  but  tlie  world-honored  turned 
Boulh  from  the  deer-paik  and  Isipatan 
To  Yaslili  and  Kinir  Bimbasrua’s  realm, 

M  liere  many  days  he  tang’ht ;  and  afler  these 
Kimr  Bimbasara*^ and  his  folk  believed, 

Bearuini^  the  law  of  love  and  oideied  life. 

Also  he  gave  the  Master,  of  free  gift—- 
Bouriug  forth  water  on  the  harids  ot  BuclQii 
The  bamboo-garden,  named  Weluvana, 

Wherein  are  streams  and  caves  and  loyel};  ; 

And  the  king  set  a  stone  there,  carved  with  this  : 

What  life’s  course  and  cause  sustain 
These  Tathagato  made  plain  ; 

AVhat  delivers  from  life’s  woe 
That  our  Lord  hath  made  us  know. 
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And,  in  that  garden — said  they — there  was  held 
A  high  assembly,  where  the  Teacher  spake 
Wisdom  and  power,  winning  all  souls  which  heard, 

So  that  nine  hundred  took  the  yellow  robe-— 

Such  as  the  Master  wears— and  spread  his  law  ; 

And  this  the  gatha  was  wherewith  he  closed  :  • 

“  Evil  swells  the  debts  to  pay, 

Good  delivers  and  acquits  ; 

Shun  evil,  follow  goo<l  :  hold  sw'ay 
Over  thyself.  This  is  the  wa3^” 

Whom,  when  they  ended,  speaking  so  of  him, 
With  gifts,  and  thanks  which  made  the  jewels  dull. 
The  princess  recompensed.  “  But  by  what  road  ^ 
Wendelh  my  Lord  ?”  she  asked  :  the  merchants  said, 
“  Yojans  threescore  stretch  from  the  city-walls 
To  Bajagriha,  whence  the  eas}^  ]iph 
Passelh  by  Sona  hither  and  the  hills. 

Our  oxen,  treading  eight  slow  koss  a  day. 

Came  in  one  moon.”  i 

Then  the  kmg  hearing  word 

Sent  nobles  of  the  coiiit— well-mounted  lords— 

Nine  separate  messengeis,  ejicli  embassy 
Bidden  to  say,  “  The  King  Suddhodana  - 
Nearer  the  pyre  by  seven  long  years  of  lack, 
Wherethrough  he  hath  not  ceased  to  seek  for  thee— 
Prays  of  his  son  to  come  unto  his  own, 

The  throne  and  people  of  this  longing  realm, 
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Lest  he  shall  die  and  see  thy  face  no  more." 

Also  nine  horsemen  sent  Yasodhara 
Bidden  to  say,  “  The  princess  of  thy  house — 
Rahula’s  mother — craves  to  see  thy  face. 

As  the  nip[ht-blowing  moon-fiov’er’s  swelling  heart 
Pines  fur  the  muon,  as  pale  asoka-buds 
Wait  for  a  woman’s  foot  ;  if  thou  hast^fouud 
!More  than  was  lost,  she  prays  lier  part  in  this, 
Pahula’s  part,  but  most  of  all  thyself." 

Bo  sped  the  Saky^a  lords,  but  it  befell 

.That  each  one,  with  the  message  in  his  mouth, 

Entered  the  bamboo- garden  in  that  hour 

When  Buddha  taught  his  law  ;  and — hearing — each 

Forgot  to  speak,  lost  thought  of  king  and  quest. 

Of  the  sad  princess  even  ;  only  gaze"d 
Eye-wrapt  upon  the  Master  ;  onTy  hung 
Heart-caught  upon  the  speech,  compassionate, 
Commanding,  perfect,  pure,  enlightening  all. 
Poured  from  those  sacred  lips.  Look  !  like  a  bee 
Yv^inged  for  the  hive,  who  sees  the  mdgras  spread 
And  scents  their  utter  sweetness  on  the  air. 

If  he  be  honey-filled,  it  matters  not  ; 

If  night  be  nigh,  or  rain,  he  will  not  heed  ; 

Heed^  must  he  light  on  those  delicious  blooms 
And  drain  their  nectar  ;  so  these  messengers, 

One  with  another,  hearing  Buddha’s  words. 

Let  go  the  purpose  of  their  speed,  and  mixed, 
HeeSless  of  all,  amid  the  Master’s  train. 

Wherefore  the  king  bade  that  Udayi  go — 

Chiefest  in  all  the  court,  and  faithfullest, 
Siddartha’s  playmate  in  the  happier  days — 

Who,  as  he  drew  an  ear  the  garden,’  plucked 
Blown  tufts  of  tree-wool  from  the  grove  and  sealed 
The  entrance  of  his  hearing  ;  thus  he  came 
Bafe  through  the  lofty  peril  of  the  place 
And  told  the  message  of  the  king,  and  hers. 

Then  meekly  bowed  his  head  and  spake  our  Lord 
Before  the  people,  "  Burely^  I  shall  go  1 
It  is  my  duty  as  it  was  my  will  ; 

Let  no  man  miss  to  render  reverence 
To  those  who  lend  him  life,  whereby^  come  means 
To  live  and  die  no  more,  hut  safe  attain 
Blissful  Nirvana,  if  ye  keep  the  law, 

Purging  past  wrongs  and  adding  nought  thereto, 
Complete  in  love  and  lovely  charities. 

Let  the  king  know  and  let  the  princess  hear 
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I  take  the  way  forthwith/’^  This  told,  the  folk 

Of  white  Kapilavastii  and  its  fields 

Made  ready  for  the  entrance  of  their  prince. 

At  the  south  gate  a  bright  pavilion  rose 

With  flower-wreathed  pillars  and  the  walls  of  silk 

Wrought  on  their  red  and  green  with  w^oven  gold. 

Also  the  roads'  were  laid  with  scented  boughs 
Of  necm  and  mango,  and  full  mussuks  shed 
Sandal  and  jasmine  on  the  dust,  and  flags 
Fluttered  ;  and  on  the  day  wdien  he  should  come 
It  was  ordained  how  many  elephants— 

With  silver  howdahs  and  their  tusks  gold-tipped — 

Should  wait  beyond  the  ford,  and  where  the  drums 
Should  boom  “‘Siddartha  cometh  !”  where  the  lords 
Should  light  and  worship,  and  the  dancing-girls 
Where  they  should  strew  their  flowers  with  dance  and  song 
So  that  the  steed  he  rode  might  tramp  knee-deep 
In  rose  and  balsam,  and  the  ways  be  fair  ; 

While  the  town  rang  with  music  and  high  joy. 

This  was  ordained,  and  all  men^s  ears  were  pricked 
Dawn  after  dawn  to  catch  the  first  drum’s  beat 
Announcing,  “  !Now  he  cometh  I” 

But  it  fell— 

Eager  to  be  before — Yasddhara 
Rode  in  her  litter  to  the  city  walls 
Where  soared  the  liright  pavilion.  All  around 
A  beauteous  garden  smiled — Nigrodha  named — 

Shaded  with  bel-trees  and  the  green-plumed  dates, 
INew-triinmed  and  gay  with  winding  walks  and  banks 
Of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  for  the  southern  road 
Skirted  its  lawns,  on  this  hand  leaf  and  bloom. 

On  that  the  suburb-huts  where  base-borns  dwelt 
Outside  the  gates,  a  patient  folk  and  poor. 

Whose  toiKdi  for  Kshatiiya  and  priest  of  Brahrn 
Were  sore  defilement.  Yet  those,  too,  were  quick 
With  exj^eclalion,  rising  ere  the  dawn 
To  peer  along  the  road,  to  climb  the  treCvS 
At  far-off  trumpet  of  some  elephant, 

Or  stir  of  temple-drum  ;  and  when  none  came. 

Busied  with  lowly  chares  to  please  the  prince  ; 

Sweeping  their  door-stones,  setting  forth  their  flags. 
Stringing  the  fluted  fig-leaves  into  chains. 

New  fill  l)ishing  the  Lingam,  decking  new 
Yesterday’s  faded  arch  of  boughs,  hut  aye 
Questioning  wayfarers  if  any  noise 
Be  on  the  road  of  great  Siddartha,  These 
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Thfi  princess  marked  'svith  lovely  languid  eycs» 
Watching,  as  they,  the  southward  plain,  and  bent 
Like  them  to  listen  if  the  passeis  gave 
Ts'ews  of  llie  path.  So  fell  it  sJie  beheld 
One  slow  approaching  with  his  head  close  shorn, 

A  yellow  cloth  over  his  shoulder  cast, 

Girt  as  the  hermits  are,  and  in  his  hand 
An  earthen  bowl,  shaped  melcnwise,  the  which 
Meekly  at  each  hut-door  lie  lield  a  space, 

Taking  the  granted  dole  with  gentle  thanks 
And  all  as  gently  passing  whcie  none  gave. 

Two  followed  him  wearing  the  yellow  robe, 

But  he  who  bore  the  bowl  so  lordly  seemed, 

So  reverend,  and  willi  such  a  passage  moved, 

With  so  commanding  presence  filled  the  air, 

With  such  sweet  eyes  of  holiness  smote  all, 

That,  as  they  reached  him  alms  the  giveis  gazed 
Awestruck  upon  his  face,  and  some  bent  clown 
In  worship,  and  some  rari  to  fetch  fresh  gills 
Grieved  to  be  poor  ;  till  slowly,  group  by  group, 
Children  and  men  and  w^omen  drew  behirid 
Into  his  steps,  whispering  with  coveieel  lips. 

Who  is  he  ?  who  ?  av hen  looked  a  Bishi  thus 
But  as  he  came  with  quiet  footfall  on 
Nigh  the  pavilion,  lo  !  the  silken  door 
Lihed,  and,  all  unveiled,  Yasodhara  ^ 

Stood  in  his  path  crying,  “  Siddavtha  !  Lord  ! 

With  wide  eyes  streaming  and  wdtli  close-clasped  hands 
Then  sobbing  fell  upon  bis  feet,  and  lay. 

Afterward,  when  this  \vcepicg  lady  passed 
Into  the  noble  paths,  and  one  had  prayed 
Answer  from  Buddha  wliereforc — being  vowed 
Quit  of  all  mortal  passioii  and  the  touch,  ^ 

Blow’cr-soft  and  conquering,  of  a  wTunau  s  hands— 

He  suffered  such  embrace,  the  Master  said  : 

The  greater  bearelh  ’with  the  lesser  love 
So  it  may  raise  it  unto  easier  hciglils. 

Take  heed  that  no  man,  being  ’scaped  from  bends, 
Yexeth  bound  souls  wdtli  beasts  of  libeity. 

Free  are  ye  rather  that  your  freedom  spread 
By  patient  winning  and  sw^eet  wdsdom’s  skill. 

Three  eras  of  long  toil  bring  Bodbisats-— 

Who  will  be  guides  and  help  this  darkling  w-orld— 
Unto  deliverance,  and  the  first  is  naixied  ^ 

Of  deep  ‘  resolve,’  the  second  of  ‘  attempt, 

The  third  of  '  nomination.  ’  Lo  !  I  lived 
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In  era  of  resolve,  desiring  good, 

Searching  for  wisdom,  but  mine  eyes  were  scaleci. 
Count  llie  giay  seeds  on  yonder  caslor-clump, 

So  many  rains  it  is  since  1  was  Ram, 

A  merchant  of  the  coast  wdiich  lookelh  south 
To  Lanka  and  the  hiding-jolace  of  pearls. 

Also  in  that  far  time  Yasodhara 
Dwelt  with  me  in  our  village  by  the  sea, 

Tender  as  now,  and  Lukshmi  was  her  name. 

And  I  remember  how  I  journeyed  thence 
Seeking  our  gain,  for  poor  the  household  was 
And  lowly.  Not  the  less  \vilh  wistful  tears 
She  prayed  me  that  I  should  not  part,  nor  tempt 
Perils  by  land  and  water.  ‘  How^  could  love 
Leave  what  it  loved  ?  ’  she  w^ailed  ;  yet,  venturing, 

I  passed  to  the  Straits,  and  after  storm  and  toil 
And  deadly  strife  with  creatures  of  the  deep, 

And  woes  beneath  the  midnight  and  the  noon. 
Searching  the  wave  I  won  therefi'om  a  pearl 
Moonlike  and  glorious,  such  as  king's  might  buy 
Empt^’ing  their  treasury.  Then  came  1  glad 
Unto  mine  hills,  but  over  all  !hat  land 
Famine  spread  sore  :  ill  wais  I  stead  to  live 
In  journey  home,  and  hardly  reached  my  door— 
Aeiiing  for  fond— with  that  white  w'eallh  of  the  sea. 
Tied  in  my  girdle.  Yet  no  food  was  there  ; 

And  on  the  threshold  she  for  whom  I  toiled— 

]More  than  myself— lay  with  her  speechless  lips 
Nirli  unto  death  for  one  small  gift  of  grain, 

Then  cried  I,  ‘  If  there  be  wdio  hath  of  giain, 

Here  is  a  kingdom’s  ransom  for  one  life  : 

Give  Lukshmi  bread  and  take  my  moonlight  pearl.* 
Whereat  one  brought  the  last  of  all  his  hoard. 
Millet— three  seers^and  clutched  the  beauteous  thin 
But  Lukshmi  lived  and  sighed  with  gathered  life, 

‘  Lo  !  thou  didst  love  indeed  !  ’  I  spent  my  pearl 
Well  in  that  life  to  comf«)rt  heart  and  mind 
Else  quite  uncomforted,  but  these  pure  pearls, 

]My  last  large  gain,  wmn  from  a  deeper  wave — 

The  twelve  Nidanas  and  the  law^  of  good — 

Cannot  he  spent,  nor  dimmed,  and  most  fulfil 
Their  perfect  beauty  being  freeliest  given. 

For  like  as  is  lo  Meru  yoiTder  hill 
Heaped  by  the  little  ants,  and  like  as  dew 
Dropped  in  the  footmark  of  a  boundiiig  roe 
Unto  the  shoreless  seas,  so  was  that  gift 
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Unto  my  present  giving  ;  and  so  love — 

Vaster  in  being  free  from  toils  of  sense — 

Was  wisest  stooping  to  the  weaker  heart ; 

And  so  the  feet  of  sv/eet  Yasodhara 
Passed  into  peace  and  l)liss,  being  softly  led.’ 

But  vrhen  the  king  heard  how  Siddartha  came 
Shorn,  with  the  mendicant’s  sad-colored  cloth. 

And  stretching  out  a  bowl  to  gather  orts 
From  base-borns’  leavings,  wrathful  sorrow  drove 
Love  from  his  heart.  Thrice  on  the  ground  he  spat, 
Plucked  at  his  silvered  beard,  and  strode  straight  forth 
Lackeyed  by  trembling  lords.  Frowning  he  ciomb 
Upon  his  war-horse,  drove  the  spurs,  and  dashed 
An«‘ered,  through  wondering  streets  and  lanes  or  folk, 
Scarce  finding  bi’eath  to  say,  “  The  King  !  bow  down  ! 
Ere  the  loud  calvacade  had  clattered  by  : 

Which— at  the  turning  by  the  temple-wall 
Where  the  south  gate  was  seen— encountered  full 
A  mighty  crowd  ;  to  every  edge  of  it 
•poured  fast  more  i)eople,  till  the  roads  were  lost. 

Blotted  by  that  huge  company  which  thronged  . 

And  grew,  close  following  him  whose  look  serene 
Met  the  old  king's.  Nor  lived  the  father’s  wrath 
Longer  than  while  the  gentle  eyes  of  Buddh 
Lingeied  in  worship  on  his  troubled  brows, 

Then  downcast  sank,  with  his  true  knee,  to  earth 
In  proud  humility.  So  dear  it  seemed 
To  see  the  prince,  to  know  him  whole,  to  mark 
That  glory  greater  than  of  eaithly  state 
Crowning  his  head,  that  majesty  which  brought 
All  men,  so  awed  and  silent,  in  his  steps. ^ 

Kathless  the  king  broke  forth,  “  Ends  it  m  this 
That  great  Siddartha  steals  into  his  realm,  ^ 

Wrapped  in  a  clout,  shorn,  sandalled,  craving  food 
Of  low-borns,  he  whose  life  was  as  a  god’s  ?  ^ 

My  son  1  heir  of  this  spacious  power,  and  heir 
Of  kings  who  did  but  clap  their  palms  to  have 
What  earth  could  give  or  eager  service  biing  ? 

Thou  shouldst  have  come  apparelled  in  thy  rank. 

With  shining  spears  and  tramp  of  horse  and  loot. 

Lo  !  all  my  soldiers  camped  upon  the  road, 

And  all  my  city  waited  at  the  gates  ; 

Where  hast  thou  sojourned  through  these  evil  years 
Whilst  thy  crowned  father  mourned  ?  and  she,  too,  there 
Lived  as  the  widows  use,  foregoing  joys  ; 

Never  once  bearing  sound  of  song  or  string. 
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Nor  wearing  once  the  festal  robe,  till  now 
When  in  her  cloth  of  gold  she  welcomes  home 
A  be^^'ar  spouse  in  yellow  remnants  clad. 

Son  fwhy  is  this  ?”  “  My  father  !”  came  reply, 

‘‘  It  is  the  custom  of  my  race.”  ‘‘  Thy  race, 

Answered  the  king  ”  counteth  a  hundied  thrones 
From  Maha  Sammat,  but  no  deed  like  this. 

“  Not  of  a  mortal  line,”  the  Master  said, 

“  I  spake,  but  of  descent  invisible, 

The  Buddhas  who  have  been  and  who  shall  be  : 

Of  these  am  I,  and  what  they  dkl  I  do. 

And  this  which  now  befalls  so  fell  before. 

That  at  his  gate  a  king  in  warrior-mail 
Should  meefhis  son,  a  prince,  in  hermit-weeds  ; 

And  that,  by  love  and  self-control,  being  more 
Than  mightiest  kings  in  all  their  puissance, 

The  appointed  helper  of  the  worlds  should  bow 
As  now  do  I— and  with  all  lowly  love 
Proffer,  where  it  is  owed  for  tender  debts, 

The  first-fruits  of  the  treasure  he  hath  brought  ; 

Which  now  I  proffer.”  ^ 

Then  the  king  amazed 

Inquired  ”  What  treasure  ?”  and  the^Teacher  took 
Meekly  the  royal  palm,  and  while  they  paced  . 
Throuo’h  worshipping  streets— the  princess  and  the  king 
On  either  side— he  told  the  things  which  make 
For  peace  and  pureness,  those  four  noble  truths 
Which  hold  all  wisdom  as  shores  shut  the  seas. 

Those  eight  right  rules  whereby  who  will  may  walk 
Monarclfor  slave— upon  the  perfect  path 
That  hath  its  stages  four  and  precepts  eight, 

Whereby  whoso  will  live— mighty  or  mean, 

WTse  or  unlearned,  man,  woman,  young  or  old— 

Shall  soon  or  late  break  from  the  wheels  of  life 
Attaining  blest  Nirvana.  So  Uiey  came 
Into  the  palace-porch,  Suddhodana 
With  brows  unknit  drinking  the  mighty  words, 

And  in  his  own  hand  carrying  Buddha’s  bowl, 

Whilst  a  new  light  brightened  the  lovely  eyes 
Of  sweet  Yasodhara  and  sunned  her  tears  ; 

And  that  night  entered  they  the  way  of  peace. 

BOOK  THE  EIGHTH. 

A  BROAD  mead  spreads  by  swift  Kohana’s  bank 
At  Nagara  ;  five  days  shall  bring  a  man 
In  ox- wain  thither  from  Benares’  shrines 
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Eastward  and  northward  journe3*ing.  The  liorns 
Of  white  Himala  look  upon  tiie  place, 

AVbich  all  the  year  is  glad  with  blooms  and  girt 
By  groves  made  green  from  that  hiisht  sti camlet’s  wave. 
Soft  are  its  slopes  and  cool  its  fragrant  shades. 

And  holy  all  the  spiiit  of  the  spot 
Unto  this  time  :  Hie  brealh  of  eve  comes  hushed 
OvTr  the  tangled  thickets,  and  high  heaps 
Of  carved  red  stones  cloven  by  root  and  stem 
Of  creeping  fig,  and  clad  with  waving  veil 
Of  leaf  and  grass.  The  still  snake  glistens  forth 
From  crnnibled  work  r)f  lac  and  cedar-h.eams 
To  cful  his  folds  there  on  deep-graven  slabs  : 

The  lizard  dwells  and  darts  o’er  painted  floors 
*Vyiiere  kings  Jiave  paced  ;  the  giaj"  fox  litters  safe 
Under  the  broken  thrones  ;  only  the  peaks, 

And  stream,  and  slopping  lawns,  and  gentle  airs 
Abide  irnchanged.  AH  else,  like  all  fair  shows 
Of  life,  are  fled — for  this  is  where  it  stood, 

The  city  of  Suddiiodana,  the  hill 
Whereon,  upon  an  eve  of  gold  and  blue 
At  sinking  sun  Lord  Buddha  set  himself 
To  teach  the  law  in  hearing  of  his  own. 

LoT  ye  shall  read  it  in  the  sacred  books 
How,  being  met  in  that  glad  pleasaimce-placc — 

A  garden  in  old  days  wiih  hanging  walks, 

Fountains,  and  tanks,  and  rose-banked  terraces 
Girdled  b}"  gay  p)avi lions  and  the  sweep 
Of  staleh^  palace-fronts — the  Master  sate 
Eminent,  worship[)ed,  all  the  eainesl  throng 
Catching  the  opening  of  his  lips  to  learn 
That  wisdom  which  hath  made  our  Asia  mild  ; 

Whereto  four  hundred  ciores  of  living  souls 
Witness  this  da3^  Upon  the  king’s  right  hand 
He  sate,  and  round  weie  ranged  the  Sakya  lords 
Auanda,  Devadatta — all  the  court.  Behind  stood 
Serijmt  and  -Mugallan,  chiefs 
Of  the  calm  brethien  in  the  j^ellow  garb, 

A  goodh"  cnmpnnv.  Between  his  knees 
Katmla  smiled  with  wondeiing  childish  eyes 
Bent  on  the  awful  face,  while  at  his  feet 
Sale  sweet  Yasodhaia,  her  heaitaches  gone, 

Foreseeing  that  fair  love  which  doth  not  feed 
On  fleeting  sense,  that  life  which  knows  no  age, 

That  bless"ed  last  of  deaths  when  death  is  dead. 

His  victory  and  hers.  Wherefore  she  laid 
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Her  hand  upon  his  hands,  folding  around 
Her  silver  shoulder-clcjth  his  yellow  robe, 

Nearest  in  all  the  woild  lo  him  viiose  words 
Tlie  three  woilds  v/aited  for.  I  cannot  tell 
A.  small  part  of  the  splcn.lid  lore  wliich  broke 
From  Buddha’s  lips  :  I  am  a  late-come  scribe 
V/ho  love  the  Master  and  his  love  of  men, 

And  tell  this  legvnd,  knowing  he  was  wise, 

But  have  not  wit  to  speak  beyond  the  books  ; 

And  time  hath  blurreil  their  script  and  ancient  sense, 

Which  once  was  new  and  mighty,  moving  all. 

A  little  of  that  iaige  discourse  I  know 
Which  Buddha  spake  on  the  soft  Indian  eve. 

Also  I  know  it  writ  that  they  who  heard 
Were  more — lakhs  more — crores  more — than  could  be  seen, 
For  all  the  Devas  and  the  dead  throng  there. 

Till  heaven  was  emptied  lo  the  seventh  zone 
And  uttermost  dark  lieils  opened  their  bars  ; 

Also  the  daylight  lingered  past  its  time 
In  rose  leaf  radiance  on  the  watching  peaks. 

So  that  it  seemed  night  lislened  in  the  glens 
And  noon  upon  the  mountains  ;  yea  !  they  write. 

The  evening  stood  between  tlieni  like  some  maiil 

Celestial,  love-struck,  lapl ;  the  smo(»th-r oiled  clouds 

Her  braided  hair  ;  the  studded  s.tais  the  pearls 

Aud  diamonds  of  her  coronal  ;  the  moon 

Her  forehead- je\vel,  and  the  deepening  dark 

Her  woven  garments.  ’Twas  her  close-held  breath 

Which  came  in  scented  sighs  across  the  lawns 

While  our  Lord  taught,  and,  wliile  he  taught,  who  heard — 

Though  lie  were  stranger  in  the  land,  or  slave. 

High  caste  or  low,  come  of  the  Aryan  I'lood, 

Or  Mlecli  or  jungle-dweller — seemed  lo  hear 
What  tongue  his  fellows  talked.  Nav,  outside  these 
Wlio  crowded  by  the  river,  great  and  small, 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  ci’cei)ing  thiniis — ’lis  writ — 

Had  sense  of  Buddha’s  vast  embracing  love 
And  took  the  promise  of  bis  piteous  speech  ; 

So  that  tlieir  lives — prisoned  in  shape  of  ape, 

Tiger,  or  deer,  shagged  bear,  jackal,  or  widf, 

Foul-feeding  kite,  peai  led  dove,  or  peacock  gemmed. 

Squat  toad,  or  speckled  serpent,  lizaid,  bat  ; 

Yea,  or  of  fish  fanning  the  liver  Avaves — 

Touched  meekly  at  the  skirts  of  brolheihood 
AVitli  man  who  hath  less  innoceuce  than  these  ; 

And  in  mute  gladness  knew  their  bondage  broke 
Whilst  Buddha  spake  these  things  before  the  king  : 
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Om,  amitaya  !  measure  not  witli  Avords 
Til’  Immeasurable  :  nor  sink  the  string  of  thought 
Into  the  fathomless.  Who  asks  doth  err, 

Who  answers,  errs.  Say  nought  ! 

The  books  teacli  darkness  was,  at  first  of  all, 

And  Brahm,  sole  meditating  in  that  night  : 

Look  not  for  Brahm  and  the  beginning  there  ! 

Kor  him,  nor  any  light 
Shall  any  gazer  see  with  mortal  eyes. 

Or  any  searcher  know  by  mortal  mind. 

Veil  after  veil  will  lift — but  there  must  be 
Veil  upon  veil  behind. 

Stars  sw’eep  and  question  not.  This  is  enough 
That  life  and  death  and  joy  and  woe  abide  ; 

And  cause  and  sequence,  and  the  course  of  time, 

And  being’s  ceaseless  tide, 

Which,  ever-changing,  runs,  linked  like  a  river 
B}^  ripples  following  ripples,  fast  or  slow’ — 

The  same  yet  not  the  same — from  far-off  fountain 
To  v/here  its  w’aters  flow 
Into  the  seas.  These,  steaming  to  the  sun, 

Give  the  lost  wavelets  back  in  cloudy  fleece 
To  trickle  down  the  hills,  and  glide  again  ; 

Having  no  pause  or  peace. 

This  is  enough  to  know,  the  phantasms  are  ; 

The  heavens,  earths,  worlds,  and  changes  changing  them 
A  mighty  whirling  wmeel  of  strife  and  stress 
Which  none  can  stay  or  stem. 

Pray  not  !  the  darkness  will  not  brighten  !  Ask 
iSi  ought  from  the  silence,  for  it  cannot  speak  ! 

Vex  not  your  mournful  minds  with  pious  pains  ! 

Ah  !  brothers,  sisters  !  seek 
Nought  from  the  helpless  gods  by  gift  and  hymn, 

Nor  bribe  with  blood,  nor  feed  with  fruit  and  cakes  ; 
Within  yourselves  deliverance  must  be  sought  ; 

Each  man  his  prison  makes. 

Each  hath  such  lordship  as  the  loftiest  ones  ; 

Nay,  for  with  powders  above,  around,  below. 

As  wdlh  all  flesh  and  whatsoever  lives. 

Act  makelh  joy  and  woe. 

What  hath  been  bringeth  what  shall  be,  and  is, 

Worse — better — last  for  first  and  first  for  last ; 

The  angels  in  the  heavens  of  gladness  reap 
Fruits  of  a  holy  past. 

The  devils  in  the  underworlds  wear  out 
Deeds  that  were  wdeked  in  an  age  gone  by. 
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Nothing  endures  :  fair  virtues  waste  with  time, 

Foul  sius  grow  purged  thereby. 

Who  toiled  a  slave  may  come  anew  a  prince 
For  gentle  worthiness  and  merit  won  : 

Who  ruled  a  king  may  wander  earth  in  rags 
For  things  done  and  undone. 

Higher  than  Indra’s  ye  may  lift  your  lot, 

And  sink  it  lower  than  the  wmrm  or  gnat ; 

The  end  of  many  myriad  lives  is  this, 

The  end  of  myriads  that. 

Only,  while  turns  this  wheel  invisible, 

No  pause,  no  peace,  no  staying- place  can  be  ; 

Who  mounts  will  fall,  who  falls  may  mount  ;  the  spokes 
Go  round  unceasingly  ! 

If  ve  lay  bound  upon  the  wheel  of  change. 

And  no  waj^  were  of  breaking  from  the  chain. 

The  heart  of  boundless  being  is  a  curse, 

The  soul  of  things  fell  pain. 

Ye  are  not  bound  !  the  soul  of  things  is  sweet, 

The  heart  of  being  is  celestial  rest  ; 

Stronger  than  woe  is  will  :  that  which  was  good 
Doth  pass  to  belter— best. 

I,  Buddh,  wlio  wept  with  all  my  brothers’  tears, 

AVhose  heart  was  broken  by  a  whole  world’s  woe, 

Laugh  and  am  glad,  for  there  is  liberty  I 
Ho  !  ye  who  suffer  !  know 
Ye  suffer  from  yourselves.  None  else  compels, 

None  other  holds  you  that  ye  live  and  die. 

And  whirl  upon  the  wheel,  and  hug  and  kiss 
Its  spokes  of  agony. 

Its  tire  of  tears,  its  nave  of  nothingness. 

Behold,  I  show  you  truth  !  Lower  than  hell, 

Higher  than  heaven,  outside  the  utmost  stars. 

Farther  than  Brahm  doth  dwell. 

Before  beginning,  and  without  an  end, 

As  space  eternal  and  as  surety  sure. 

Is  fixed  a  power  divine  which  moves  to  good. 

Only  its  laws  endure. 

This  is  its  touch  upon  the  blossomed  rose. 

The  fashion  of  its  hand  shaped  lotus-leaves  ; 

In  daik  soil  and  the  .‘•ilence  of  the  seeds 
The  robe  of  spring  it  weaves  ; 

That  is  its  painting  on  the  glorious  clouds, 

And  these  its  emeralds  on  the  peacock’s  train  ; 

It  hath  its  stations  in  the  stars  ;  its  slaves 
In  lightning,  wind,  and  rain. 
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Out  of  the  dark  it  wrouf^ht  the  heart  of  man, 

Out  of  dull  shells  the  pheasant’s  pencilled  neck  ; 

Ever  at  toil,  it  biiugs  to  loveliness 
All  ancient  wralh  and  Avreck. 

The  gray  eggs  in  the  golden  sun-bird’s  nest 
Its  treasures  are,  the  bees’  six-sided  cell 

Its  honey-pot  ;  the  ant  wots  of  its  ways, 

The  white  doves  know  tlicin  well. 

It  spreadetli  forth  for  flight  the  eagle’s  wings 
What  time  she  beareth  home  her  prey  ;  it  sends 

The  she-wolf  to  her  cubs  ;  for  unloved  things 
It  findeth  food  and  friends. 

It  is  not  marred  nor  slaved  in  any  use, 

All  liketh  it  ;  the  sweet  white  milk  it  brings 

To  mothers’  breasts  ;  it  brings  the  white  drops,  too, 
Wherewith  the  jmung  snake  stings. 

The  ordered  music  of  the  marching  orbs 
It  makes  in  viewless  canopy  of  sky  ; 

In  deep  abyss  of  earth  it  hides  up  gold, 

Sards,  sapphires,  lazuli. 

Ever  and  ever  bringing  secrets  forth, 

It  sittetii  in  the  green  of  forest  glades, 

iNursing  strange  seedlings  at  the  cedar  s  root. 

Devising  leaves,  blooms,  blades. 

It  slayeth  and  it  saveth,  nowise  moved 
Except  unto  the  working  out  of  doom  ; 

Its  threads  are  love  and  life  ;  and  death  and  pain 
The  shuttles  of  its  loom. 

It  maketh  and  unmaketh,  mending  all : 

What  it  hath  wrought  is  belter  than  hath  been  ; 

Slow  grows  the  splendid  pattern  that  it  plans 
Its  wistful  hands  between. 

This  is  its  work  upon  the  things  ye  see, 

The  unseen  things  are  more  :  men’s  hearts  and  minds. 

The  thoughts  of  peoples  and  their  ways  and  wills, 
Those, loo,  the  great  law  binds. 

Unseen  it  helpeth  ye  with  faithful  hands, 

Unheard  it  speaketh  si  l  onger  than  the  storm. 

Pity  and  love  aie  man’s  because  Icng  stress 
Moulded  blind  mass  to  form. 

It  will  not  be  contemned  of  any  one  ; 

Who  thwarts  it  loses,  and  who  serves  it  gains  ; 

The  hidden  good  it  pays  with  peace  and  bliss, 

The  hidden  ill  with  pains. 

It  seeth  everywhere  and  marketh  all : 

Do  right— it  recompenseth  !  do  one  wrung— 
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Tlie  equal  retribution  must  be  made, 

Tliough  Duakma  tai'f}*  long. 

It  know's  not  AViatli  uor  pardon  ;  ultcr-truc 

Its  measures  mete,  its  faultless  balance  w^eighs  ; 

Times  are  as  noiighl,  to-morrow  it  will  judge, 

Or  after  many  days. 

By  this  the  slayer’s  knife  did  stab  himself  ; 

Tlie  unjust  je.dge  hath  lost  his  owm  defender  ; 

The  false  tongue  dooms  its  lie  ;  the  cieeping  thief 
And  spoiler  rob,  to  render. 

Such  is  the  law  which  mosses  to  righteousness, 

^Vhich  none  at  last  can  turn  aside  or  stay  ; 

The  heart  of  it  is  love,  the  end  of  it 
Is  peace  and  consummation  sweet.  Obey  ! 

The  books  say  well,  my  brothers  !  each  man’s  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is  ; 

The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrows  and  woes, 

The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 

That  wdiich  ye  sow  ye  reap.  See  yonder  fields  ! 

The  sesamum  'was  sesamum,  the  corn 

Was  corn.  The  silence  and  the  darkness  knew  I 
So  is  a  man’s  fate  born. 

He  cometh,  reaper  of  the  things  ho  sowed, 

Sesamum,  corn,  so  much  cast  in  past  birth  ; 

And  so  much  Aveed  and  poison-stuff,  which  mar 
Him  and  the  aching  earth. 

If  he  shall  labor  rightly,  rooting  these. 

And  planting  wholesome  seedlings  where  they  grew. 

Fruitful  and  fair  and  clean  the  ground  shall  be, 

And  rich  the  harvest  due. 

If  he  who  livetli,  learning  whence  woe  springs, 

Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 

His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evils  done 
In  love  and  truth  alway  ; 

If  making  none  to  lack,  he  through!}'  purge 

The  lie  and  lust  of  self  forth  fiom  his  blood  ;  « 

Suffeviug  all  meekly,  reiuleiing  for  offence 
Nolijiug  but  grace  and  good  : 

If  he  shall  day  by  day  dw'ell  merciful. 

Holy  and  just  and  kind  and  true  ;  and  rend 

Desire  from  wdiere  it  clings  wdth  bleeding  roots, 

Till  love  of  life  have  end  : 

He — dying— leaveth  as  the  sun  of  him 

A  life-count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and  quit. 

Whose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and  near, 

So  that  fruits  follow'  it. 
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No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life  ; 

That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 
Is  tinishcd  :  he  halli  wrought  the  purpose  through 
Of  what  did  make  him  man. 

Never  sliall  yearnings  loiture  him,  nor  sins 
Stain  him,  nor  ache  of  earthly  joys  and  woes 
Invade  his  safe  eternal  peace  ;  nor  deaths 
And  lives  recur,  lie  goes 
Unto  Nirva:>a.  He  is  one  with  life, 

Yet  lives  not.  He  is  blest,  ceasing  to  be. 

Om,  ma:is:i  padme,  om  !  the  dewdrop  slips 
Into  the  shining  sea  ! 


This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  IvAprA.  Learn  ! 

Only  when  all  the  dross  of  sin  is  cpiit, 

Only  wdien  life  dies  like  a  while  dame  spent 
Death  dies  along  with  it. 

JSay  not  “lam,”  “I  was,”  or  “  I  shall  be,” 
Think  not  ye  pass  from  house  to  house  of  flesh 
Like  travellers  who  remember  and  forget, 

Ill -lodged  or  well-lodged.  Fresh 
Issues  upon  the  universe  that  sum 

Which  is  the  lattermost  of  lives.  It  makes 
Its  habitation  as  the  worm  spins  silk 


And  dwells  therein.  It  lakes 
Function  and  substance  as  the  snake’s  egg  hatched 
Takes  scale  and  fang  ;  as  feathered  reed-seeds  fly 
O’er  rock  and  loam  and  sand,  until  the}"  find 
Their  marsh  and  multiply. 

Also  it  issues  forth  to  help  or  hurt. 

W^hen  death  the  bitter  murderer  doth  smite, 

Hed  roams  the  unpurged  fragment  of  him,  driven 
On  wings  of  plague  and  blight. 

But  when  the  mild  and  just  die,  sweet  airs  breathe  ; 

The  woild  grows  richer,  as  if  desert-stream 
Should  sink  away  to  sparkle  up  again 
Purer,  with  broader  gleam. 

^  So  merit  w"Oii  wMnneth  the  lumpier  age 

WTiich  by  demerit  halleih  sliort  of  end  *, 

Yet  must  this  law'  of  love  reign  king  of  all 
Befoie  the  Kalpas  end. 

What  lets?— brOl hers  !  the  darkness  lets  !  which  breeds 
Ignorance,  mazed  w’ hereby  ye  lake  these  shows 
For  true,  aud  thirst  to  have,  and,  having,  cling 
To  lusts  wdiich  work  you  woes. 

Ye  that  will  tread  the  middle  road,  wdiose  course 
Bright  reason  traces  and  soft  quiet  smooths  ; 
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Ye  who  will  take  the  high  Tsirvana-w\ay 
List  the  four  noble  truths. 

The  first  truth  is  of  sorrow.  Be  not  mocked  ! 

Life  which  ye  prize  is  long-drawn  agony  : 

Only  its  pains  abide  ;  its  pleasures  arc 
As  birds  wliich  light  and-tiy. 

Ache  of  the  birth,  ache  of  the  lielpless  da3"s, 

Ache  of  hot  youth  and  ache  of  manhood’s  prime  ; 

Ache  of  the  chill  gray  yeais  and  choking  death, 

These  fill  your  piteous  time. 

Sweet  is  fond  love,  but  funeral-tlames  must  kiss 
The  breasts  wliich  pillow  and  the  lips  which  cling  ; 

Gallant  is  warlike  m-ight,  but  vultures  pick 
The  joints  of  chiefs  and  kings. 

Beauteous  is  earth,  but  all  its  forest-broods 
Plot  mutual  slaughter,  hungering  to  live  ; 

Of  sapphire  are  the  skies,  but  when  men  cry 
Famished,  no  drops  they  give. 

Ask  of  the  sick,  the  mourners,  ask  of  him 
Who  tottereth  on  his  staff,  lone  and  forlorn, 

“  Liketh  thee  life  ?” — these  say  the  babe  is  wise 
That  weepeth,  being  born. 

The  second  trutli  is  sorrow's  cause.  What  grief 
Springs  of  itself  and  springs  not  of  desire? 

Senses  and  things  perceived  mingle  and  light 
Passion’s  quick  spark  of  fire  : 

So  flameth  Trislma,  lust  and  thirst  of  things. 

Eager  ye  cling  to  shadows,  dote  on  dreams  ; 

A  false  seif  in  the  midst  ye  plant,  and  make 
A  world  around  which  seems  ; 

Blind  to  the  heiglit  beyond,  deaf  to  the  sound 
Of  sweet  airs  breathed  from  far  past  Indra’s  sky  ; 

Dumb  to  the  summons  of  the  true  life  kept 
For  him  who  false  puts  by. 

So  grow  the  strifes  and  lusts  which  make  earth’s  Avar, 
So  grieve  poor  cheated  hearts  and  fiow  salt  tears  ; 

So  wax  the  passions,  envies,  augers,  hates  ; 

So  years  chase  blood-stained  years 

With  wild  red  feet.  So,  where  the  grain  should  grow. 
Spreads  the  birau-weed  with  its  evil  root 

And  poisonous  blossoms  ;  hardly  good  seeds  find 
Soil  where  to  fall  and  shoot  ; 

And  drugged  with  poisonous  drink  the  soul  departs. 
And  fierce  with  thirst  to  drink  Karma  returns  ; 

Sense-struck  again  the  sodden  self  begins. 

And  new  deceits  it  earns. 
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The  third  is  sorroic's  ceasirirj.  This  is  peace 
To  concjuer  love  of  self  and  lust  of  life, 

To  tear  deep-rooted  passion  from  the  breast, 

I’o  still  the  inward  stiife  ; 

For  love  to  clasp  ttcrnal  beauty  close  ; 

Fr>r  glory  to  be  lord  of  self,  b;r  pleasure 

To  live  beyond  the  g{xls  ;  for  couniiess  wealLh 
To  lay  up  lasting*  treasure 

Of  perfect  set  vice  lendevcd,  duties  done 
In  charity,  soft  speech,  and  stainless  days  : 

These  riches  shall  nut  fade  away  in  life, 

ISlor  any  death  dispraise. 

Then  sorrow  ends,  for  life  and  death  have  ceased  ; 
How  should  lamps  flicker  when  their  oil  is  spent? 

The  old  sad  count  rs  clear,  the  new  is  clean  ; 

Thus  hath  a  man  ccnlent. 

The  fourth  truth  is  the  nay.  It  openeth  wide, 

Plain  for  all  feet  to  tread,  easy  and  near, 

The  noYe  e’ghlfold  yath  ;  it  goeth  straight 
To  peace  and  refuge.  Hear  ! 

Manifold  tracks  lead  to  yon  sister-peaks 

Aioiind  whose  snows  the  gilded  clouds  arc  curled  ; 

By  steep  or  gehlle  slopes  the  climber  comes 
"Where  bieaks  that  other  world. 

Strong  limbs  may  dare  the  laigged  road  which  storms, 
Soaring  and  peiiloiis,  llie  mountain's  breast  ; 

The  weak  must  wind  from  slower  ledge  to  ledge 
With  many  a  place  of  rest. 

So  is  the  eightfold  path  ’^liich  brings  to  peace  ; 

By  lower  or  by  upper  heights  it  goes. 

The  tiim  soul  bastes,  the  feeble  tarries.  All 
Will  reach  the  sunlit  snows. 

The  first  good  level  is  right  dodvine.  Walk 
Ill  fear  of  Dharma,  sliuuuing  all  offence  ; 

In  heed  of  Kaimfi,  which  doth  make  man's  fate  ,• 

In  lordship  over  sense. 

The  second  is  right  jpuryose.  Have  good-wull 
To  all  that  lives,  letting  unkindness  die 

Anfl  greed  and  wrath  ;  so  that  your  lives  be  made 
Like  soft  airs  passing  by. 

The  third  is  right  discourse.  Govern  the  lips 
As  they  were  palace-doors,  the  king  within  ; 

Tjanquil  and  fair  and  courteous  be  ail  words 
Which  from  that  presence  win. 

The  fourth  is  right  behavior.  Let  each  act 
Assoil  a  fault  or  help  a  merit  grow  : 
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Like  threads  of  silver  seen  through  (crystal  l)ea(]3 
Lei  love  thiough  good  deeds  show. 

Four  higher  roadways  l)e.  Only  those  feet 

May  tread  them  which  have  done  wiih  earthly  things  ; 
Might  pvbrity ,  right  thought,  rigid  loiieluiess^ 

Right  rapture.  Spread  no  wings 
For  sunward  flight,  thou  soul  with  unplumed  vans  ! 

Sweet  is  the  lower  air  and  s^ife,  and  known 
The  homely  levels  :  only  strong  ones  leave 
The  nest  ea(di  makes  liis  own. 

Dear  is  the  love,  I  know,  of  wife  and  child  ; 

Pleasant  the  friends  and  pastimes  of  your  years  ; 
Fruitful  of  good  life’s  gentle  charities  ; 

False,  though  fi  rm-set,  its  fears. 

Live — ye  who  must — such  lives  as  live  on  these  ; 

Make  golden  stairways  of  your  weakness  ;  rise 
By  daily  sjojouru  with  those  "phantasies 
To  lovelier  verities. 

So  shall  ye  pass  to  clearer  heights  and  find 
Easier  ascents  and  lighter  loads  of  sins. 

And  larger  will  to  burst  the  bouds  of  sense. 

Entering  the  path.  Who  wins 
To  such  commencement  hath  the  Ji^'^t  stage  touched  ; 

He  knows  the  noble  truths,  the  eightfold  road 
By  few  or  many  steps  such  shall  attain 
Nirvana’s  blest  abode. 

Who  staudeth  at  the  second  stage,  made  free 
From  doubts,  delusions,  and  the  inwmrd  strife, 

Lord  of  all  lusts,  quit  of  the  priests  and  books. 

Shall  live  hut  one  more  life. 

Yet  onward  lies  the  third  stage  :  purged  and  pure 
Hath  grown  the  stately  spirit  here,  hath  risen 
To  love  ail  living  things  in  perfect  peace. 

His  life  at  end,  life’s  prison 
Is  broken.  Nay,  there  are  who  surely  pass 
Living  and  visible  to  utmost  goal 
Bj  fourth  stage  of  the  holy  ones— (he  Buddhs — 

And  they  of  stainless  soul, 

Lo  !  like  fierce  foes  slain  by  some  warrior, 

Ten  sins  along  these  stages  lie  in  dust. 

The  love  of  self,  false  faith,  and  doubt  are  three, 

Two  more,  hatred  and  lust. 

Who  of  these  five  is  conqueror  hath  trod 
Three  stages  out  of  four :  yet  tliere  abide 
The  love  of  life  on.  earth,  desire  for  heaven. 

Self-praise,  error,  and  pride. 

L.  M.  Ui-28 
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A.S  one  who  stands  on  yonder  snowy  horn, 

Having  nought  o’er  him  hut  the  boundless  blue. 

So,  these  sins  being  slain,  the  man  is  come 
Nirvana’s  verge  unto. 

Him  the  gods  envy  from  their  lower  seats  ; 

Him  the  three  worlds  in  ruin  should  not  shake  ; 

All  life  is  lived  for  him,  all  deaths  are  dead  ; 

Karma  will  no  more  make 
New  houses.  Seeking  nothing,  he  gains  all  ; 

Foregoing  self,  the  universe  grovrs  “I  ’  : 

If  any^teach  NIRVANA  is  to  cease 
Say  unto  such  they^lie. 

If  any  teach  NIRVANA  is  to  live,  ^ 

Say  unto  such  they  err  ;  not  knowing  this. 

Nor  what  light  shines  beyond  their  broken  lamps. 

Nor  lifeless,  timeless  bliss. 

Enter  the  path  !  There  is  no  grief  like  hate  ! 

No  pains  like  passions,  no  deceit  like  sense  ! 

Enter  the  path  !  far  hath  he  gone  wmose  foot 
Treads  down  one  fond  offence. 

Enter  the  path  !  There  spring  the  healing  streams 

Quenching  all  thirst  !  there  bloom  th’  immortal  flowers. 
Carpeting  all  the  w’ay  with  joy  !  there  throng 
Swdflest  and  sweetest  hours  ! 

More  is  the  treasure  of  the  law  than  gems  ; 

Sweeter  than  comb  its  sweetness  ;  its  delights 
Delightful  past  compare.  Thereby  to  live 
Hear  the  Jive  rules  aright  : 

Kill  not— for  pity’s  sake— and  lest  ye  slay 
The  meanest  thing  upon  its  upward  way. 

Give  freely  and  receive,  but  take  from  none 
J3y  greed,  or  force  or  fraud,  what  is  his  own. 

Bear  not  false  witness,  slander  not,  nor  lie  ; 

Truth  is  the  speech  of  inward  purity. 

Shun  drugs  and  drinks  whi(di  work  the  wit  abuse  ; 

Clear  minds,  clean  bodies,  need  no  Soma  juice. 

Touch  not  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  neither  commit 
Sins  of  the  flesh  unlawful  and  unlit. 

These  words  tlic  Master  spake  of  duties  due 
To  father,  mother,  children,  fellows,  friends  ; 

Teaching  how  such  as  may  not  swiftly  break 
The  clinging  chains  of  sense— wiiose  feet  are  weak 
To  tread  the  higher  road — slionld  order  so 
This  life  of  flesh  that  all  their  hither  days 
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Pass  blameless  in  discharge  of  charities 
And  first  true  footfalls  in  the  eightfold  path  ; 

Living  pure,  reverent,  patient,  pitiful, 

Loving  all  things  which  live  even  as  themselves  : 

Because  what  falls  for  ill  is  fruit  of  ill 
Wrought  in  the  past,  and  what  falls  well  of  good  ; 

And  that  by  howsomuch  the  householder 
Purgeth  himself  of  self  and  helps  the  world. 

By  so  much  happier  comes  he  to  next  stage’ 

In  so  much  better  being.  This  he  spake. 

As  also  long  before,  w^hen  our  Lord  walked 
By  Rajagriha  in  the  bamboo-grove  : 

For  on  a  dawn  lie  walked  there  and  beheld 
The  householder  Singala,-  newly  bathed, 

Bowing  himself  with  bare  head  to  the  earth. 

To  heaven,  and  all  four  quarters  ;  while  he  threw 
Rice,  red  and  white,  from  both  hands.  Wherefore  thus 
Lowest  thou,  brother  ?”  said  the  Lord  ;  and  he, 

It  is  the  way,  great  sir  !  our  fathers  taught 
At  every  dawn,  before  the  toil  begins. 

To  hold  off  evil  from  the  sky  above 

And  earth  beneath,  and  ail  the  winds  which  blow  ’’ 

Ihen  the  world-honored  spake  :  Scatter  not  rice, 

But  offer  loving  thoughts  and  acts  to  all. 

To  parents  as  the  East,  where  rises  light ; 

To  teachers  as  the  South,  whence  rich  gifts  come  * 

1  o  wife  and  children  as  the  Vfest,  where  gleam 
Colors  of  love  and  calm,  and  all  days  end  ; 

To  friends  and  kinsmen  and  all  men  as  N'o’rth  • 
lo  humblest  living  things  beneath,  to  saints 
And  angels  and  the  blessed  dead  above  : 

So  shall  ail  evil  lie  shut  off,  and  so 

The  six  main  quarters  will  be  safely  kept  ” 

But  to  his  own,  them  of  the  yellow  robe— 
i  hey  who,  as  wakened  eagles,  soar  with  scorn 
Jb  roin  life  s  low  vale,  and  wing  tow^ard  the  sun— 
he  ^taught  the  ten  observances, 
ihe  Dasa-SU,  and  how  a  mendicant 
Must  know  the  three  doors  and  the  Mple  ihonglits  ; 

The  sixfold  fates  of  mind  ;  the  fivefold  powers  ; 
ihe  eight  high  gates  of  pmriiy  ;  tiie  modes 
^^uncUrstaiidiiig  ;  Iddhi ;  Upekshd  ; 

fixe  great  meditations,  which  are  food 
Sweeter  than  Amrit  for  the  holy  soul  ; 
ihe  JJiana  s  and  the  three  chief  ref  ages . 

Also  he  taught  his  ow  n  how  they  should  dwell  • 
ilow^  live,  tree  from  the  snares  of  love  and  w^ealth  ; 
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’Vliat  eat  and  drink  and  carry-tliree  P’a'o  dodis— 

Yellow,  of  stitched  stuff,  woru  with  slundder  bar. 

A  srirdle,  almsbowl,  strainer.  Thus  he  laici 
The  »Teat  foundations  of  our  Sangha  well, 

That"D0bie  Order  of  the  Yellow  Robe, 

Which  to  this  day  standcth  to  help  the  world. 

So  all  that  nigiit  he  spake,  teaching  the  law  : 

And  on  no  eyes  fell  sleep— for  they  who  heard 
Tveloiced  with  tireless  joy.  Also  the  King, 

When  this  was  finished,  rose  upon  his  throne. 

And  with  bared  feet  bowed  low  before  hw  son. 

Kissing  bis  hem  ;  and  said.  “  Take  me,  O  son  .  ^ 

Liowest  and  least  of  all  tny  company. 

Arid  sweet  Yasodhara,  all  happy  now, 

Cr^ed  ‘‘  Give  to  Rahula,  thou  blessed  one  I 
The  treasure  of  the  kingdom  of  thy  wmrti 
For  bis  inheritance/"  Thus  passed  these  three 

Into  the  pah.  endeth  w^hat  I  write 

Who  love  the  Master  for  his  ^ove  of  us. 

A  little  knowing,  little  have  I  told 
Torichino'  the  Teacher  and  the  Tvays  of  peace. 

Forty-five  rains  thereafter  showed  he  those 
In  many  lands  and  many  tongues  and  gave 
Our  Asia  light,  that  still  Is  beautiful. 

Conquering  the  world  with  spirit  of  strong  grace  . 

All  which  is  written  in  the  holy  books. 

And  where  be  passed  and  what  proud  emperors 
Carved  his  sweet  words  upon  the  rocks  and  caves  : 

And  how — in  fulness  of  the  times — it  leli 
The  Bnddha  died,  the  great  Tathagato 
Even  as  a  man  "mong  men,  fulhhing  ali^ . 

And  how  a  thousand  thousand  erores  sine .. 

Have  trod  the  path  which  leads  whither  he  wenl 
Ento  Kikyaka  where  the  silence  lives. 

Ah  !  BLESSEH  Lord  !  oh,  high  wuotsg 

Forgive  this  feeble  script,  w^hich  doth  the 

iMEASUF.mG  WITH  LITTLE  WIT  THY  LOFTY  ^ 

Ah  !  LOVER  t  BROTHER  I  GLIDE  I  LAMP  OF  THE  LAW  . 

I  TAKE  MY  REFLGE  IN  THY  NA3IE  AND  THEE  . 

I  TAKE  MY  REFUGE  IN  THY  LAWT  OF  GOOD. 

I  TAKE  MY  REFUGE  IN  THY  ORDER  !  OJl . 

The  dew  is  on  the  lotus  I— rise,  great  ^  • 

And  lift  my  leaf  and  51ix  3ie  with  the 
Cm  mani  padme  hlwi,  the  sunrise  comes  . 

The  dew'drop  slips  into  the  shining  sea  . 
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In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  life  was  strong  and  aspiration 
high,  I  found  myself  standing  one  fine  summer  evening  beside  a 
statue  of  Goethe  in  a  German  city.  Following  the  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  started  by  the  associations  of  the  place,  1 
eventually  came  to  ihe  conclusion  that,  judging  even  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  a  truly  nuble  work  of  art  was  the  most 
suitable  memorial  for  a  great  man.  Such  a  work  appeared  to  me 
capable  of  exciting  a  motive  force  within  the  mind  which  no 
purely  material  influence  could  generate.  There  was  then  labor 
before  me  of  tlia  most  arduous  kind.  There  were  formidable 
practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  very  small  means  where¬ 
with  to  overcome  them,  and  yet  I  felt  that  no  material  means  could, 
as  regards  the  task  I  had  undertaken,  plant  within  me  a  resolve 
comparable  with  that  which  the  contemplation  of  this  statue  of 
Goethe  was  able  to  arouse. 

My  reverence  for  the  poet  had  been  awakened  by  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  it  was  afterward  confirmed  and  consolidated  by 
the  writings  of  Goethe  himself.  But  there  was  one  of  the  poet’s 
works,  which,  though  it  lay  directly  in  the  line  of  my  own  studies, 
remained  for  a  long  time  only  imperfectly  known  to  me.  My  opinion 
of  that  work  was  not  formed  on  hearsay.  I  dipped  into  it  so  far 
as  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  its  style,  its  logic,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  aim  ;  but  having  done  this  I  laid  it  aside,  as  something  which 
jarred  upon  my  conception  of  Goethe’s  grandeur.  The  mind  will¬ 
ingly  rounds  off  the  image  which  it  venerates,  and  only  acknowl¬ 
edges  with  reluctance  that  it  is  on  any  side  incomplete;  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  Goethe  in  the  “  Farbenlehre”  was  wrong  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  perverse  in  his  moral  judgments  —  seeing  above  all 
things  that  he  had  forsaken  the  lofty  impersonal  calm  which  was 
his  chief  characteristic,  and  which  had  entered  into  my  conception 
of  the  godlike  in  literature — I  abandoned  the  “  Farbenlehre,”  and 
looked  up  to  Goethe  on  that  side  where  his  greatness  was  uncon¬ 
tested  and  supreme. 

But  in  the  month  of  May,  18T8,  Mr.  Carlyle  did  me  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  me  twice  ;  and  I,  not  being  at  home  at  the  time, 
visited  him  in  Chelsea  soon  afterward.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  and  looking  in  his  solemn  fashion  toward  that  portal  to 
which  we  are  all  so  rapidly  hastening,  he  remembered  his  friends. 
He  then  presented  to  me  as  a  farewell  gift,”  the  two  octavo 
volumes  of  letter-press  and  the  single  folio  volume,  consisting  in 
great  part  of  colored  diagrams,  which  are  here  before  you.  Ex- 

*  A  discourse  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  Friday 
evening,  March  19th,  1880. 
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oMUr  hnif  n  rpnturv  lo-o  these  volumes  v/ere  sent  by  Goethe  to  Mr. 
actly  halt  ..  Faii)eD]ehie”-a  title  winch  may  be 

trausi-aed  111000*11  not  well  translated,  “Theory  of 

liaub.aieu,  ^  i,>no’  letter  or  lalher  (a'aloirue,  iiom 

Gc  Jlh^btS^'da  ed  iL  Uth  of  June.  1880,  a  link  lesf  than  two 
Goethe  hnuseii,  uaiou  iiiustiious  friend  w  shed  me  to  exam- 

years  before  ™rfo.th  what  it  really  contained. 

Thii^vtarfor  the  fU-st  lime  1  have^been  able  to  comply  with  the 

Thib^ea  p  ,  j  and  as  I  knew  that  your  wish  would  coincide 

S  Ms  ^s  to  the  propriety  of  making  soir.e  attempt  to  weigh  the 
merkfof  a  worKich  exerted  so  great  an  influence  m  its  day,  I 
ITavTnol  sUnk  from  the  labor  of  ^ 

anmunled  to  fhree  volumes  a  day.  But  they  J  Mve  been 

?„r  *1  i^Hsi 

coSnce  that  I  fully  realize  all  the  'hotights  of^Goethe. 
TjeL’irre\4ence  witEout  and  is  the'  mind  vtilhin 

iss/c"srsrthS!j 

tiorr  instead  of  is  strikingly  exem- 

cXrsia  violeut  antagimUm  lotbai  of^iru.  ,  , 


tSiV^S  fu?*F«PS'' ..f 

,-„U.  ■■  la  a-l.at  I  .».e  a„„e  ..  yP  ,1» p”..r« 


works.  “  In  what  1  have  none  as  «  l  person 

“  I  take  no  piide,  but  i  am  proud  the  fact  I  <  yop 

in  this  ceutuiy  who  rs  p.g  measured  by  the 

Amount  M  consdous  labor  expended  in  its 
estimate  of  the  “  Farbeulehre”  would  piouai.lj 

observations  and  experiments  theie  if  corded  ^  accom- 

e„ie,y  .ad  aaob»  The  •■»“»•  5p,S™t 

plished  was  obnously  vast.  He  puisueci  uie  m.-io  j  v 
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only  along  \[s  miin  st’eam?,  but  on  to  ils  remotrst  rills.  He  was 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  for  he  believed  that  a  giant  im¬ 
posture  was  to  be  ovei thrown,  and  that  he  was  the  man  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  ho  y  work  of  destruction.  He  was  also  a  lover  of  art, 
and  held  that  the  enunciation  of  the  true  principles  of  color  would', 
in  relation  to  painting,  be  of  lasting  importance.  Thus  positively 
and  negatively  he  was  stimulated  to  bring  all  the  strength  he  could 
command  to  bear  upon  this  question. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  Goethe’s 
own  experiments,  which  are  described  in  920  paragraphs  duly 
numbered.  It  is  not  a  consecutive  argument,  but  rather  a  series 
of  jets  of  fact  and  logic  emitted  at  various  intervals.  I  picture  the 
poet  in  that  troublous  war-time,  walking  up  and  down  his  Weimar 
garden,  w^ith  his  hands  behind  his  back,  pondering  his  subject 
throwing  his  experiments^  and  reflections  into  these  terse  para¬ 
graphs,  and  turning  occasionally  into  his  garden-house  to  write 
them  down.  This  first  portion  of  the  work  embraces  three  parts 
which  deal  respectively  wdth  :  Physiological  or  Subjective  Colors' 
with  Pnysical  or  Prismatic  Colors,  and  with  Chemical  Colors  and 
Pigments.  To  these  are  added  a  fourth  part,  bearing  the  German 
S'!  A?’  Allgemeine  Ansichten  nach  iuuen”  ;  a  fifth  part,  entitled 

JNachbarliche  Verhaltnisse,”  neighboring  relations  ;  and  a  sixth 
part,  entitled  Sinnlich-sittliche  I^irkung  der  Farbe,”  sensuously- 
rnoral  effect  of  colors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  some 
or  these  titles,  though  doubtless  pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  poet 
liimselt,  are  not  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  more  exact¬ 
ing  man  of  science. 

The  main  divisions  of  Goethe's  book  are  subdivided  into  short 
sections,  tearing  titles  m  ire  or  less  shadowy  from  a  scientific  point 
^  view  :  Origin  of  white,  Origin  of  black.  Excitement  of  color, 
Heightening  Culmination,  Balancing,  Reversion,  Fixation,  Mix¬ 
ture  real,  Mixture  apparent.  Communication  actual.  Communi¬ 
cation  apparent.  He  describes  the  colors  of  minerals,  plants 
worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  mammals,  and  men.  Hair  on  the 
surface  of  the  human  body  he  considers  indicative  rather  of  weak¬ 
ness  than  of  strength.  The  disquisition  is  continued  under  the 
fadings  .  How  easily  color  arises  ;  How  energetic  color  may  be  * 
Heightening  to  red;  Completeness  of  manifold  phenomena; 
Agreement  of  complete  phenomena  ;  How"  easily  color  disappears  * 
How  durable  color  remains  ;  Relation  to  philosophy  ;  Relation  to 
mathematics  ;  ReUtion  to  physiology  and  pathology  ;  Relation  to 
natural  history  ;  Relation  to^  general  physics  ;  Relation  to  tones. 

1  hen  follows  a  series  of  sections  dealing  with  the  primary  colors 
mixtures.  These  sections  relate  less  to  science  than  to 
art.  Ihe  writer  treats,  among  other  things,  of  :  Esthetic  effects  ; 
J^ear  of  the  Theoretical;  Grounds  and  Pigments;  Allegorical, 
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Symbolical  and  Mvstical  use  of  colors.  Tbe  bendings  alone  indi¬ 
cate  U°reuonnous  industry  of  the  poet  ;  showing  at  the  same  lime 
an  absence  of  that  scienfilic  definition  which  he  sligmali^ied  as 

"npdfirilrv ^ '  in.  tli6  ense  of  ton.  t  t  •  li;  *<1  r>n 

In  connection  with  his  subject,  Goethe  charged  himself 

kinds  of  kindred  knowledge.  He  ref ci  s  to  ’ 'V  ^ 

■Rnvle  Buffon  and  Darwin  ;  to  the  paial3  sis  of  the  eje  by  hg  , 
to  its  extreme ’sensitiveness  when  it  awakes  in  the  morning  ;  to  ir¬ 
radiation-quoting  Tycho  Brahe  on  the  comparative  apparent  size  of 
the  dark  and  the  illuminated  moon.  He  dwellsupon  the  peisistenc ; 
of  imSons  upon  the  retina,  and  quotes  various  instances  of 
abnormal  duiation.  He  possessed  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  subjective  colors,  and  described  various  modes 
of  producing  them.  He  copiously  illustrates  f 

of  subjective  green,  and  by  green  of  He  exneri- 

diifps  ^ubiective  yellow,  acd  yellow  subjective  blue.  He  ^xper 

minted  upon  shadows,  colored  in  contrast  to  surrounding  light. 

The  contrastiuD’  subjective  colors  he  calls  “  gefordeite  FarbeD, 

■*  bj-  lb. eye. 

rlnyzliufflv  Y’hite  face  black  hair,  and  scarlet  bodice  and  skirt,  came 
fowardm^  I  looked  al  her  sharply  in  the  twilight  and  when  she 
moved  away  saw  upon  the  white  wall  opposite  a  black  face  witn 

eral  melimd  of  natu^^E  kesays,  implies  an  opposite. 

Inhalation  precedes  expiration,  HndTrTlteflg- 

irio-  fliastole  Such  is  the  eternal  formula  of  hie._  Lnaer  tne  ng 

url  of  systole  and  diastole  the  rhythm  of  nature  is  represented  m 

°^Slirirand?ed  dm  oS  with  great  skill,  and  his  expetiments 

wi?h11  ari  numbeliest'  He  place!  Zh^Siar 

ground,  black  rectangles  on  a  white  ground,  ^ 

Int  positions  by  prismatic  refraction.  He  -t^^fe  is 

ments  with  colored  rectangles  and  disks.  _  The  Glided  imaj, 
sriTnetimes  uroiected  on  a  screen,  the  experiment  being  tJc 
iemive™’  It  D  somedmes  looked  at  directiy  through  tbe  pnsm 
the  experiment  heinv  then  “subjective.”  In  tne  production  o 
Sirom^“clfhe°dwen 

“  rs-otTyon  ”  Tlip  skv  mav  be  looked  3.t  anu  k-iiiiLcu. 
prism  without  the  production  of  color  ;  and  if  the  white 
In  a  black  ground  be  only  made  wide  enough  the 
white  after  refractiou,  the  no'o’s  being  confined  to  the  ^ 
Goethe’s  earliest  experiment,  which  icd  him  so  hastily 
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elusion  that  Newton’s  theory  of  colors  was  ^vrong,  consisted  in 
lookiDg  through  a  pi  ism  at  the  white  w’all  of  his  owm  room.  He 
expected  to  see  the  whole  wall  covered  wdth  colors,  this  being,  he 
thought,  implied  in  the  theory  of  Newtou.  But  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  it  remained  white,  and  only  when  he  came  to  the  boundary 
of  a  dark  or  a  bright  space  did  the  colors  reveal  themselves.  This 
question  of  “  boundaries”  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  ”  Farbeulehre  the  end  and  aim  of  his  theory  being 
to  account  for  the  colored  fringes  produced  at  the  edges  of  his  re¬ 
fracted  images. 

Darkness,  according  to  Goethe,  had  as  much  to  do  as  light  wdth 
the  production  of  color.  Color  w^as  really  due  to  the  commingling 
of  both.  Not  only  did  his  white  lectangles  upon  a  black  ground 
yield  the  colored  fringes,  but  his  black  rectangles  on  a  white 
ground  did  the  same.  The  order  of  the  colors  seemed,  however, 
different  in  the  two  cases.  Let  a  visiting  card,  held  in  the  hand 
between  the  eye  and  the  wdndow  facing  the  bright  firmament,  be 
looked  at  through  a  prism,  then  supposing  the  image  of  the  card 
to  be  shifted  upward  by  refraction,  a  red  fringe  is  seen  above  and 
a  blue  one  below.  Let  the  back  be  turned  to  the  window  and  the 
card  so  held  that  the  light  shall  fall  upon  it  ;  on  being  looked  at 
through  the  prism,  blue  is  seen  above  and  red  ])elow^  In  the  first 
case  the  fringes  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  light  adjacent 
to  the  edge  of  the  card,  which  simply  acts  as  an  opaque  body,  and 
might  have  been  actually  black.  In  the  second  case  the  light  de¬ 
composed  is  that  coming  from  the  w'hite  surface  of  the  card  itself. 
The  first  experiment  corresponds  to  that  of  Goethe  w^ith  a  black 
rectangle  on  a  white  ground  ;  while  the  second  experiment  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Goethe’s  white  rectangle  on  a  black  ground.  Both  these 
effects  are  immediately  dcducible  from  Newdon’s  theory  of  colors. 
But  this,  though  explained  to  him  by  physicists  of  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  reputation,  Goethe  could  never  be  brought  to  see,  and  he 
continued  to  affinn  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  the  results  w^ere 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  Newdon. 

In  his  own  explanations  Goethe  began  at  the  wrong  end,  invert¬ 
ing  the  true  order  of  thought,  and  trying  to  make  the  outcome  of 
theory  its  foundation.  Apart  from  theory,  however,  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  of  great  interest  and  variety.  He  looked  to  the  zenith  at 
midnight,  and  found  before  him  the  blackness  of  space,  while  in 
daylight  he  saw  the  blue  firmament  overhead  ;  and  he  rightly 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  this  coloring  of  the  sky  was  due  to  the 
shining  of  the  sun  upon  a  turbid  medium  wdth  darkness  behind. 
He  by  no  means  understood  the  physical  action  of  turbid  media, 
but  he  made  a  great  variety  of  experiments  bearing  upon  this 
point.  Water,  for  example,  rendered  turbid  by  varnish,  soap,  or 
milk,  and  having  a  black  ground  behind  it,  always  appeared  blue 
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when  shone  upon  by  white  light.  When,  instead  of  a  black  back¬ 
ground  a  blight  one  was  placed  behind,  so  that  the  light  shone 
not  onjhvii  through  ihe.  turbid  liquid,  the  blue  color  disappeared 
and  he  had  yellow  in  its  place.  Such  experiments  aie  capable  of 
endless  variation.  To  this  class  of  effects  belongs  the  painters 
“  chill  ”  A  cold  bluish  bloom,  like  that  of  a  plum,  is  sometimes 
observed  to  cover  the  browns  of  a  varnished  picture.  This  is  due 
to  a  want  of  optical  contiuuity  in  the  varnish,  instead  of  being  a 
coherent  layer  it  is  broken  up  into  particles  of  microscopic  small¬ 
ness,  which  virtually  constitute  a  turbid  medium  and  send  blue 

'^“Goethe  hinSlf  describes  a  most  amusing  illustration,  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  “  a  wonderful  phenomenon,’  due  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  action  of  a  turbid  medium  on  a  picture.  A  portrait  of  au 
esteemed  theologian  was  painted  several  yem's  ago  by  an  aitist 
specially  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  colors.  The  man  stood  forth 
in  his  dignity  clad  in  a  beautiful  black  velvet  coat,  which  attracted 
the  eyes  and  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  almost  more 
thL  the  face  itself.  Through  the  action  of  humidity  and  dust 
however,  the  picture  had  lost  much  of  its  original  splendor.  It 
w  .3  therefore  handed  over  to  a  painter  to  be  cleaned,  and  newly 
varnished.  The  painter  began  by  carefully  passing  a  wet  sponge 
over  the  picture.  But  he  had  scaicely  thus  removed  the  coarser 
dirt  when  to  his  astonishment  the  black  velvet  suddenly  changed 
into  a  ]H>’ht  blue  plusli ;  the  leverend  gentleman  acquiring  thereby 
a  very  worldly,  if,  at  the  same  time,  au  old-fashioned  appearance. 
The  painter  would  not  trust  himself  to  wash  further.  He  could  by 
no  means  see  how  a  bright  blue  could  underlie  a  dark  black,  still 
less  that  he  could  have  so  rapidly  washed  away  a  coating  capab  e 
of  converting  a  blue  like  that  before  him  into  the  black  of  tue  orig- 

Goethe  inspected  the  picture,  saw  the  phenomenon,  and  explained 
it.  To  deepen  the  hue  of  the  velvet  coat  the  painter  had  covered 
it  with  a  special  varnish,  which,  by  absorbing  pait  of  the  water 
passed  over  it,  was  converted  into  a  turbid  medium,  through  which 
file  black  behind  instantly  appeared  as  blue.  To  the  ^ 

the  nainter,  he  found  that  a  few  hours  continuance  in  a  dr}  place 
restored  the  primitive  black.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
the  optical  continuity  of  the  varnish  (to  which  essential 
Goethe  does  not  refer)  was  re-established,  after  which  it  ceased  to 

act  as  a  turbid  medium. 

* 

This  question  of  turbid  media  took  entire  possession  of  the  Poet  s 
mind.  It  was  ever  present  to  his  observation.  It  was 
by  the  azure  of  noonday,  and  by  the  daSodil  and  crimson  of  1 1 
evenino-  sky.  The  inimitable  lines  written  at  Ilmenau— 
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“Ueber  Jille*!  Gipfc^ln  Kiih’, 

In  alle)i  Wipfe  ii  Spiirest  Du 
Kauin  eineii  Haiicii” — 

Suggest  a  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  which  would  allow  the  col¬ 
umns  of  fine  smoke  from  the  foresters’  cottages  to  rise  high  into 
the  air.  He  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  upper 
portion  of  the  column  projected  against  bright  clouds,  and  the 
lower  portion  against  dark  pines,  the  brownish  yellow  of  the  one 
and  the  blue  of  the  other  being  strikingly  and  at  once  revealed. 
He  was  able  to  produce  artificially  at  will  the  colors  which  he  hacl 
previously  observed  in  nature.  He  noticed  that  when  cei  tain  bodies 
Tvere  incorporated  with  glass  this  substance  also  played  a  double 
part,  appearing  blue  by  reflected  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
The  action  of  turbid  media  was  to  Goethe  the  ultimate  fact — the 
“  Urphanonien”— of  the  world  of  colors.  “We  see  on  the  one 
side  Light,  and  on  the  other  side  Darkness.  W e  bring  between 
both  Turbidity,  and  from  these  opposites  develop  all  colors.” 

As  long  as  Goethe  remained  in  the  region  of  fact  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  of  permanent  value.  But  by  the  coercion  of  a  powerful 
imagination  he  forced  his  turbid  media  into  regions  to  which  they 
did  not  belong,  and  sought  to  overthrow  by  their  agency  the  irre¬ 
fragable  demonstrations  of  Newton.  Newton’s  theory,  as  known 
by  ever3'’body,  is  that  white  light  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
differently  refrangible  rays,  whose  coalescence  in  certain  proportions 
produces  the  impression  of  white.  By  prismatic  analysis  these 
rays  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  color  of  each  ray  being 
strictly  determined  by  its  refrangibility.  The  experiments  of  New. 
ton,  whereby  he  sought  to  establish  this  theor}^  had  long  appealed 
with  overmastering  evidence  to  ever}^  mind  trained  in  the  severities 
^of  physical  investigation.  But  they  did  not  thus  appeal  to  Goethe. 
Accepting  for  the  most  part  the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  re¬ 
jected  with  indignation  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and 
turned  into  utter  ridicule  the  notion  that  white  light  possessed  the 
composite  character  ascribed  to  it.  Many  of  the  naturalists  of  his 
time  supported  him,  while  among  philosophers  Schelling  and 
Hegel  shouted  in  acclamation  over  the  supposed  defeat  of  Newton. 
The  physicists,  however,  gave  the  poet  no  countenance.  Goethe 
met  their  scorn  with  scorn,  and  under  his  lash  these  deniers  of  his 
theory,  their  master  included,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  arrogance. 

How,  then,  did  he  lay  down  the  lines  of  his  own  theory  ?  How, 
out  of  such  meagre  elements  as  his  ^^ellow,  and  his  blue,  and  his 
turbid  medium,  did  he  extract  the  amazing  variety  and  richness  of 
the  Newtonian  spectrum  ?  Here  we  must  walk  circumspectly,  for 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  with  which  Goethe  surrounds  himself 
is  by  no  means  free  from  turbidity.  In  trying  to  account  for  his 
position,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  salient  facts. 
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and  eufleavor  to  place  onr  minds  in  syiiipatby  -^  ilh  liis  mode  of  re- 
jrardin^^  them.  He  found  that  he  could  intensity  ilu;  yello\\  of  h  3 
fmnsniitled  light  bv  making  the  turbidity  of  his  mcdiurn  stronger. 

A  sincrle  sheet  of  diaphanous  parchment  placed  over  a  hole  in  h^ 
window-shutter  appeared  whitish.  Two  sheets  appeared  3  eho  , 
which  by  the  addition  of  other  sheets  could  be  converted 
It  is  quite  true  that  by  simply  sending  it  through  a  medium 
charged  with  extremely  minute  particles  we  can  extract  from  win 
Shtaruby  reT  The  red  of  the  Lon.lon  sun,  of  rvhicli  have 
had  such  fine  and  frequent  examples  during  ihe  latc_-R mtei,  is  a 
ease  to  some  extent  in  point.  Goethe  did  nut  believe  in  ton  s 
differently  refrangible  rays.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  ^^oUon 
that  the  i^d  light  obtained  by  the  employment  of  seveial  sheets  of 
narcliment  wiw  different  in  (juality  from  the  yellow  light  obtained 
with  two  The  red,  according  to  him,  was  a,  mere  intensification 
Steigerung”— of  the  yellow.  Colors  in  general  consisted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Goethe,  of  light  on  its  way  to 

difference  between  yellow  and  red  consisted  m  the  latter  be  g 

nearer  than  the  former  to  its  final  goal. 

But  how  in  the  production  of  the  spectrum  do  turbid  media  corne 
into  play  ?  If  they  exist,  where  are  they  ?  The  poet  s  answer  to 
this  question  is  subtle  in  the  extreme  He  wanders  round  the  an¬ 
swer  before  he  touches  it,  indulging  in  various  considerations  re¬ 
garding  penumbrae  and  double  images  willi  Y^f  pis 

breaking  down  the  repugnance  to  liis  logic  winch  Uie  mmet  ot  bis 
reSf  only  too  likely  to  entertain.  If  you  place  a  white  ca  d 
near  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  and  look  obliquelj  a  i 
image  of  tlie  card  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces,  you  observe  two 
images  which  are  hazy  at  the  edges,  and  more  dense  and  defined 
whpTe  they  overlap.  These  hazy  edges  Goethe  pressed  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  as  turbid  media.  He  fancied  ^l^at  they  assodated  the rnselvcs- 
indissolublv  with  his  lefracted  rectangles— that  in  ery  ca.e  me 
image  of  tlie  rectangle  was  accompanied  by 

age,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  principal  one.  one  ed  c  he  co 

tended,  the  advanced  secondary  image  had  black  L “L 

was  converted  into  blue  ;  while  at  the  other  edge  it  had  -nliite  be 
tod  °t  and  appealed  yellow.  When  the  refracted  rectangle  is 
made  very  naiT^,  the  ifinges  approach  each  other  and  finally 

o™f.p  11™.  mlnsl.,"w^b  -Vfllo''.  •.11,,“-?  So.eo  >  rf 

snectrum  is  the  consequence.  This,  in  a  nuffhell,  is  t  _ 
colors  developed  in  the  “  Farbenlehre.’'  Goethe  ohvnmsly  re- 
garded  the  narrowing  of  the  rectangle,  of  the  cylmd^iical  beam,  oi 
ff  the  slit  of  liglit  passing  through  the 

Newton,  is  the  indispensable  condition  requisite  for  to  p 

of  a  pure  spectrum,  as  an  impure  and  to 

trati^  fbe  phenomenon.  The  elementary  fact  is,  accoraing  lo 
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Gocllic  obtained  wlieii  we  operate  with  a  wide  rectangle,  the  ed^es 
only  ofwhicli  are  colored,  while  the  centre  remains  white  His 
exririments  with  the  parchment  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  nassaire  of  yellow  into  red  as  he  multiplied  ids  layers  ;  l^ut  how 
this  passage  occurs  in  the  spectrum  he  docs  not  explain.  That, 
however  his  iiixtv  surfaces — his  virtual  turbid  media  produced, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  observed  passage  and  iiitensincation, 
Goethe  held  as  firmly,  and  enunciated  as  confidently,  as  it  liis 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  had  been  complete. 

The  fact  is,  that  between  double  images  ana  turbid  media  (here 
is  no  kinship’ whatever.  Turbidity  is  due  to  the  diffusion,  m  a 
transparent  medium,  of  minute  particles  having  a  refiactive  inde^x 
different  from  that  of  the  medium.  But  the  act  of  reflection  which 
produced  the  penumbral  surfaces,  whose  aid  Goethe  invoked,  did 
not  charge  them  with  such  discrete  particles.  On  various  former 
occasions  I  have  tried  to  set  foith  the  principles  on  which  the 
chromatic  action  of  turbid  media  depends.  When  such  media  arc 
to  be  seen  blue,  the  light  scattered  bv  the  diffused  particles,  and 
that  only,  ought  to  reach  the  eye.  This  feeble  light  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  faint  whisper  which  is  easily  rendered  inaudible  by  a 
louder  noise.  The  scattered  light  of  the  particles  is  accordingly 
overpowered,  when  a  stronger  light  comes,  not  from  the  particles, 
but  from  a  bright  surface  behind  them.  Here  the  light  reaches 
the  eye,  minus  that  scattered  by  the  particles.  It  is  therefore  the 
complementary  light,  or  yellow.  Both  effects  arc  immediately 
deducible  from  the  principles  of  the  imdulatory  theory.  As  a 
stone  in  Avater  throws  back  a  larger  fraction  of  a  ripple  than  of  a 
larger  wave,  so  do  the  excessively  minute  particles  which  produce 
the  turbidity  scatter  more  copiously  the  small  waves  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  than  the  large  ones.  Light  scattered  by  such  particles  Avill 
therefore  always  contain  a  preponderance  of  thcAvaves  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  sensation  of  blue.  During  its  transmission  through  the 
turbid  medium  the  white  light  is  more  and  more  robbed  of  its  blue 
constituents,  the  transmitted  light  Avhich  reaches  the  eye  being 
therefore  complementary  to  blue. 

Some  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  take  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  giseous  condition,  when  its  smallest  parts  aie  molecules, 
incapable  of  being  either  seen  themselves  oi  of  scat  lei  ing  any 
sensible  portion  of  light  which  impinges  on  them  ;  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  shake  these  molecules  asunder  by  special  light-waves,  so 
that  their  liberated  constituents  shall  coalesce  anew  and  form  not 
TnoleculeSy  but  particles  y  that  it  is  possible  to  cause  these  particles 
to  grow,  from  a  size  bordering  on  the  atomic,  to  a  size  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  copiously  scatter  light.  Some  of  you  are  aware  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  when  they  are  still  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  microscope,  such  particles,  no  matter  what  the  sub* 
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stance  may  be  of  whicli  they  are  composed,  shed  fortli  a  pure  fir- 
mamental  blue  ;  and  that  from  them  we  can  manufacture  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  artificial  skies  which  display  all  the  phenomena,  both  of 
color  and  polarization,  of  the  real  firmament. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  green  of  the  spectrum  by 
the  overlapping  of  yellow  and  bine,  Goethe,  like  a  multitude  of 
others,  confounded  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  lights  with  that 
of  blue  and  ^^ellow  pigments.  This  was  an  error  shared  by  the 
world  at  larsce.  Butin  Goethe’s  own  day,  Wllnsch  of  Leipzig, 
who  is  ridiculed  in  the  “  Farbenlehre,”  had  corrected  the  error, 
and  proved  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  lights  to  produce  white. 
Any  doubt  that  might  be  entertained  of  Wunscli’s  experiments— and 
they  are  obviously  the  work  of  a  careful  and  competent  man — -is 
entirely  removed  by  the  experiments  of  Helmliollz  and  others  in 
our  own  day.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  Goethe’s  theory,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  proves  incompetent  to  account  even  approximately  for 
the  Jsewtonian  spectrum.  He  refers  it  to  turbid  media,  but  no 
such  media  come  into  play.  He  fails  to  account  for  the  passage  of 
yellow  into  red  and  of  blue  into  violet  ;  while  his  attempt  to  dc- 
*duce  the  green  of  the  spectrum  from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and 
blue  is  contradicted  by  facts  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

One  hole  Goethe  did  find  in  Xewtoii’s  armor,  through  which  he 
incessantly  worried  the  Englishman  with  his  lance,  i^ewton  l\ad 
committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  that  refraction  without  color 
was  impossible.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  o eject  glasses 
of  telescopes  must  forever  remain  imperfect,  achromatism  and 
refraction  being  incompatible.  This  inference  was  proved  by  Dol- 
lond  to  be  wrong.  With  the  same  mean  refraction,  flint  glass  pro¬ 
duces  a  longer  and  richer  spectrum  than  crown  glass.  By  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  refracting  angle  of  the  flint-glass  prism,  its  spectrum  may 
be  made  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  crown  glass.  Causing  two 
such  prisms  to  refract  in  opposite  directions,  the  colors  may  be 
neutralized,  while  a  considerable  residue  of  refraction  continues  m 
favor  of  the  crown.  Similar  combinations  are  possible  in  the  case 
of  lenses  ;  and  hence,  as  Dollond  showed,  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  compound  achromatic  lens.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Goethe 
proves  himself  master  of  the  experimental  conditions.^  It  is  the 
power  of  interpretation  that  he  lacks.  He  flaunts  this  error  re¬ 
garding  achromatism  incessantly  in  the  face  of  Newton  and  his 
followers.  But  the  error,  which  was  a  real  one,  leaves  Newton  s 

theory  of  colors  perfectly  unimpaired. 

Newton’s  account  of  his  first  experiment  with  the  prism  is  ^for¬ 
ever  memorable.  “To  perform  my  late  promise  to  you,’’  he 
writes  to  Oldenburg,  “I.  shall  without  further  ceremony  acquaint 
you,  that  in  the  year  166G  (at  which  time  I  applied  myself  to  the 
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prmdin^’  of  optic-glasses  of  other  figures  than  spherical)  I  procured 
me  a  trraiigular  glass  prism,  to  try  therewith  the  celebrated  phe- 
nomeua  of  coloil  A.id  ia  order  thereto,  having  darkened  my 
chamber,  and  made  a  small  hole  m  my  wmdow-shuls,  to  let  in  a 
convenient  quantity  of  the  sun’s  light,  I  placed  my  prisnr  at  its 
entrance,  that  it  might  be  thereby  refracted  to  the  opposite  wa  1 
It  was  at  first  a  very  pleasing  divert isemeut,  to  view  the  vivid  and 
intense  colors  produced  thereby  ;  but  after  a  while  applying  1113 - 
self  to  cousider  them  more  circumspectly,  I  became  surprised  to 
see  them  in  an  oblong  form,  which,  according  to  the 
of  refractions,  I  expected  should  have  been  circular.  They  ^ ere 
terminated  at  the  sides  with  straight  lines,^  but  at  the  ends  the  de¬ 
cay  of  light  was  so  gradual  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  jus  y 
what  was  their  figure,  yet  they  seemed  semicircular. 

“  Comparino'  the  length  of  this  colored  with  its  breadth, 

I’found  it  about  five  times  greater  ;  a  disproportion  so  extravagant 
that  it  excited  me  to  a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  of  examimng 
from  whence  it  might  proceed.”  This  curiosity  JSlewton  gratified 
by  instituting  a  series  of  experimental  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  the  elongation  ot  his  spec¬ 
trum  was  due  to  the  fact  “  that  light  is  not  similar  or  homogeneal, 
but  consists  of  difforrn  rays,  some  of  which  are  'mare  ref  rangible  than 
others;  so  that  without  any  difference  m  their  incidence  on  the 
same  medium,  some  shall  be  more  r^/?-acMthaii  others  ;  andtheie- 
fore  that,  according  to  their  'particular  degrees  of  refrangihility,  they 
were  transmitted  through  the  prism  to  divers  parts  of  the  opposite 
wall  Wheu,”  continues  Newton,  ”  I  understood  this,  1  leit  ofl; 
my  aforesaid  glass  works  ;  for  I  saw  that  the  perfection  of  tele¬ 
scopes  was  hitherto  limited,  not  so  much  for  want  of  glassp  truly 
figured  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  optick  authors,  as  becaiiso 
that  Uqht  itself  is  an  heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently  refrangible 
rays  ;  so  that  were  a  glass  so  exactly  figured  as  to  collect  auy  one 
sort  of  rays  into  one  point,  it  could  not  collect  those  also  into  the 
same  point,  which,  having  the  same  incidence  upon  the  same  me¬ 
dium,  are  apt  to  suffer  a  different  refraction.”  ^ 

Goethe  harped  on  this  string  without  cessation.  ine  JNew  - 
toniao  doctrine,”  he  says,  “was  really  dead  the  moment  achro¬ 
matism  was  discovered.  Gifted  men,  our  own  Klligel  lor  exam¬ 
ple  felt  this,  but  expressed  themselves  in  an  undecided  way.  On 
the' other  hand,  the  school  which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  sup¬ 
port,  patch  up,  and  glue  their  intellects  to  the  views  of  Newton, 
had  surgeons  at  hand  to  embalm  the  corpse,  so  that  even  aiter 
death,  in  the  manner  of  the  Eg.yptians,  it  should  preside  at  the 

banquets  of  the  natural  philosophers.”  ^4.1 

In  dealing  with  the  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses,  Goethe 
proves  himself  to  be  less  heedful  than  usual  as  an  experimenter. 
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With  the  clearest  perception  of  principles,  Xewton  had  taken  two 
pieces  of  cardboard,  the  one  colored  a  deep  red,  the  other  a  deep 
blue.  Around  those  cards  he  had  wound  fine  black  silk,  so  that 
the  silk  formed  a  series  of  separate  fine  dark  lines  upon  the  two  col¬ 
ored  surfaces,  lie  might  have  drawn  black  lines  over  the  red  and 
blue,  but  the  silk  lines  were  finer  than  any  that  he  could  draw. 
IllumiDating  both  surfaces,  he  placed  a  lens  so  as  to  cast  an  image 
of  the  surfaces  upon  a  white  screen.  The  result  was  that,  when 
the  dark  lines  were  sharply  defined  upon  the  red,  they  were  un¬ 
defined  upon  the  blue  ;  and  that  when,  by  moving  the  screen,  they 
were  rendered  distinct  upon  the  blue,  they  were  indistinct  upon 
the  red.  A  distance  of  an  inch  a.nd  a  half  separated  the  focus  of 
red  rays  from  the  focus  of  blue  rays,  the  latter  being  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  former.  Goethe  appears  to  have  attempted  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  experiment  ;  at  all  events  he  flatly  contradicts  Xew- 
lon,  ascribing  his  result  not  to  the  testimony  of  his  bodily  eyes, 
but  to  that  of  the  prejudiced  eyes  of  his  mind.  Goethe  always  saw 
the  dark  lines  best  defined  upon  the  brighter  color.  It  was  to  him 
purely  a  matter  of  contrast,  and  not  of  different  refrangibilily. 
He  argues  caustically  that  Xewton  proves  too  much  ;  for  were  he 
correc-t,  not  only  would  a  dioptric  telescope  be  impossible,  but 
presented  to  our  naked  eyes,  differently  colored  objects  must  ap¬ 
pear  utterly  confusing.  Let  a  house,  he  says,  be  supposed  to  stand 
in  full  sunshine  ;  let  the  roof  tiles  be  red,  the  walls  yellow,  with 
blue  curtains  behind  the  open  windows,  while  a  ]ad\"  with  a  violet 
dress  steps  out  of  the  door.  Let  us  look  at  the  whole  from  a  point 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  tiles  we  will  suppose  appear  distinct, 
but  on  turning  to  the  lady  we  should  find  both  the  form  and  the 
folds  of  her  dress  undefined.  We  must  move  forwaidto  see  her 
distinctly,  and  then  the  red  tiles  would  appear  nebulous.  And  so 
with  regard  to  the  other  objects,  we  must  move  to  and  fro  in  order 
to  see  them  clearly  if  Xewton’s  pretended  second  experiment  were 
correct.  Goethe  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  human  eye  is 
not  a  rigid  lens,  and  that  it  is  able  to  adjust  itself  promptly  and 
without  clifificulty  to  differences  of  distance  enormously  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  different  refrangibilily  of  the  differently  col¬ 


ored  rays. 

Xewton’s  theory  of  colors,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  really  less  a 
“  theory' ’  than  a  direct  presentation  of  facts.  Given  the  accepted 
definition  of  refraction,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  theoretic 
inference,  that  wliite  light  is  not  “  homogeneal,”  but  composed  of 
differently  refrangible  rays.  The  demonstration  is  ocular  and 
complete.  Having  palpably  decomposed  the  white  light  into  its 
constitutent  colors,  Xewton  recorapounded  these  colors  to  white 
light.  Both  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis  are  matters  cf  fact. 
The  so-called  “  theory  of  ligh.t  and  c.:)]()i.s”  is  in  this  respect  very 
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different  from  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  Newton’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  colors  stands  where  it  is,  whether  we  accept  the  corpuscular 
or  the  undulatory  theory  ;  and  it  stands  because  it  is  at  bottom  not 
a  theory  but  a  body  of  fact,  to  which  theory  must  l)ow  or  disap¬ 
pear.  Newton  himself  pointed  out  that  his  views  of  colors  were 
entirely  independent  of  his  belief  in  the  “  corporiety”  of  light. 

After  refraction-colors  Goellie  turns  to  those  produced  by  diffrac¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  are  concerned,  he  deals  vety 
exhaustively  with  the  colors  of  thin  plates.  He  studies  the  colors 
of  Newton’s  rings  both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light.  He 
states  the  conditions  under  w^hicli  this  class  of  colors  is  jiroduccd, 
and  illustrates  the  conditions  by  special  cases.  He  presses  together 
flat  surfaces  of  glass,  observes  the  flaws  in  crystals  and  in  ice,  lefeis 
to  the  iridescences  of  oil  on  water,  to  those  of  soap-bubbles,  and  to 
the  varying  colors  of  tempered  steel.  He  is  always  rich  in  facts. 
But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  physical  theory,  the  poverty  and 
confusion  of  his  otherwise  transcendent  mind  become  conspicu¬ 
ous.  His  turbid  media  entangle  him  everywhere,  leading  him  cap¬ 
tive  and  committing  him  to  almost  incredible  delusions.  The  colors 
of  tempered  steel,  he  says,  and  kindred  phenomena,  may  perhaps 
be  quite  coiixeniently  deduced  from  the  action  of  turbid  media.  Pol¬ 
ished  steel  powerfully  reflects  light,  and  the  coloring  produced  by 
heating  mayb^  regarded  as  a  feeble  turbidity,  which,  acted  upon  by 
the  polished  surface  behind,  produces  a  bright  yellow.  As  the  tur¬ 
bidity  augments,  this  color  becomes  dense,  until  Anally  it  exhibits 
an  intense  ruby-red.  Supposing  this  color  to  reach  its  greatest 
proximity  to  darkness,  the  turbidity  continuing  to  augment  as  be¬ 
fore,  we  shall  have  behind  the  turbid  medium  a  dark  background, 
which  appears  first  violet,  then  dark  blue,  and  finally  light  blue, 
thus  completing  the  cycle  of  the  phenomena.  The  mind  that  could 
offer  such  an  explanation  as  this  must  be  qualitatively  different 
from  that  of  the  natural  philosopher. 

The  words  ‘'quite  conveniently  deduced,”  wdiich  I  have  itali¬ 
cized  in  the  last  paragraph,  are  also  used  by  Goethe  in  another 
place.  When  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  prismatic  colors 
had  to  be  condensed  into  one  commanding  inference,  he  enunciated 
it  thus  :  “  Und  so  lassen  sich  die  Farben  bei  Gelegenheit  der  Refrac¬ 
tion  aus  der  Lehre  von  den  triiben  Mitteln  gar  bequem  ableiten.  ” 
This  is  the  crowm  of  his  edifice,  and  it  seems  a  feeble  ending  to  so 
much  preparation.  Kingsley  once  suggested  to  Lewes  that  Goethe 
might  have  had  a  vague  feeling  that  his  conclusions  were  not 
sound,  and  that  he  felt  tlie  jealousy  incident  to  imperfect  convic¬ 
tion.  The  ling  of  conscious  demonstration,  as  it  is  understood  b^^  the 
man  of  science,  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  words  “  gar  bequem 
ableiten.”  They  fall  flaccid  upon  the  ear  in  comparison  with  the 
mind-compelling  Q.E.D.  of  Newuon. 
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Throughout  the  first  350  pages  of  his  work,  wherein  he  develops 
and  expounds  his  own  theory,  Goethe  restrains  himself  with  due 
dignity.  Here  and  there  there  is  a  rumble  of  discontent  against 
Kewton,  but  there  is  no  sustained  ill-temper  or  denunciation. 
After,  however,  having  unfolded  his  own  views,  he  comes  to  what 
he  calls  the  “unmasking  of  the  theory  of  Newton.”  Here 
Goethe  deliberately  forsakes  the  path  of  calm,  objective  research, 
and  delivers  himself  over  to  the  guidance  of  his  emotions.  He  im¬ 
mediately  accuses  Newton  of  misusing,  as  an  advocate,  his  method 
of  exposition.  He  goes  over  the  propositions  in  Newton’s  optics 
one  by  one,  and  makes  even  the  individual  words  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  the  objects  of  criticism.  He  passes  on  to  Nevdon’s  experi¬ 
mental  proofs,  invoking,  as  he  does  so,  the  complete  attention  of 
his  readers,  if  they  would  be  freed  to  all  eternity  from  the  slavery 
of  a  doctrine  which  has  imposed  upon  thevorldfora  hundred 
years.  It  might  bethought  that  Goethe  had  given  himself  but 
little  trouble  to  understand  tlie  theorems  of  Newton  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  which  they  were  based.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  the  poet  with  any  want  of  diligence  in  this  respect.  ^  He 
repeated  Newton’s  experiments,  and  in  almost  every  case  obtained 
his  results.  But  he  complained  of  their  incompleteness  and  lack 
of  logical  force.  What  appears  to  us  as  the  very  perfection  of 
Newton’s  art,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  was  regarded  by  Goethe  as  needless  complication  and  mere 
torturing  of  the  light.  He  spared  no  pains  in  making  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Newton’s  data,  but  he  lacked  the  powder  of  penetrating  either 
their  particular  significance,  or  of  estimating  the  force  and  value 
of  experimental  evidence  generally. 

He  will  not,  he  says,  shock  his  readers  at  the  outset  by  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  paradox,  but  he  cannot  withhold  the  assertion  that  by 
experiment  nothing  can  really  be  proved.  Phenomena  may  be  ob¬ 
served  and  classified  ;  experiments  may  be  accurately  executed, 
and  made  thus  to  represent  a  certain  circle  of  human  knowledge  ; 
but  deductions  must  be  drawn  by  every  man  for  himself.  Opinions 
of  things  belong  to  the  individual,  and  we  know  only  too  well  that 
conviction  does  not  depend  upon  insight,  but  upon  vdll — -that  man 
can  only  assimilate  that  which  is  in  accoi dance  with  his  nature, 
and  to  whi(*h  he  can  yield  assent.  In  knowledge,  as  in  action,  says 
Goethe,  prejudice  decides  all,  and  prejudice,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  judgment  prior  to  inv'estigation.  It  is  an  affirmation  or  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  what  corresponds  or  is  opposed  to  our  own  nature.  It  is 
the  cheerful  activity  of  our  living  being  in  its  pursuit  of  truth  or  of 
falsehood,  as  the  case  may  be — of  all,  in  short,  with  which  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  in  harmony. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe,  in  thus  philosophizing,  dip¬ 
ped  his  bucket  into  the  well  of  profound  self-knowledge.  He  was 
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obviously  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  neglect  of  the  physicists.  He 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  world,  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
incense  of  praise,  he  felt  sorely  that  an^^  class  of  men  should  treat 
what  he  thought  im[)ortant  with  indifference  or  contempt.  He 
had,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  grounrl  for  scepticism  as  to  the  rec¬ 
titude  of  scientific  judgments,  seeing  that  his  researches  on  mor¬ 
phology  met  at  first  no  response,  though  they  w^ereafterw^ard  lauded 
by  scientific  men.  His  anger  against  Newton  incorporates  itself  in 
sharp  and  bitter  sarcasm.  Through  the  whole  of  Newton’s  experi¬ 
ments,  he  sa^^s,  there  runs  a  display  of  pedantic  accuracj",  but  how^ 
the  matter  really  stands,  with  NewTon’s  gift  of  observation,  and 
with  his  experimental  aptitudes,  every  man  possessing  eyes  and 
senses  may  make  himself  aw\are.  It  may,  he  says,  be  boldly  asked, 
Where  can  the  man  be  found,  possessing  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
Newton,  who  wmuld  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  hocus 
pocus  if  he  had  not  in  the  first  instance  wilfully  deceived  himself  ? 
Only  those  wdio  know  the  strength  of  self-deception,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  sometimes  trenches  on  dishonesty,  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  explain  the  conduct  of  New^ton  and  of  NewTon’s  school. 
“  To  support  his  unnatural  theory,”  he  continues,  “  Newton  heaps 
experiment  on  experiment,  fiction  upon  fiction,  seeking  to  dazzle 
where  he  cannot  convince.” 

It  may  be  that  Goethe  is  correct  in  affirming  that  the  wull  and 
prejudice  of  the  individual  are  all-influential.  We  must,  however, 
add  the  qualifying  wmrds,  ”  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.” 
For  in  science  there  exists,  apart  from  the  individual,  objective 
truth  ;  and  the  fate  of  Goethe’s  own  theory,  though  commended  to 
us  by  so  great  a  name,  illustrates  how,  in  the  progress  of  humanitw, 
the  individual,  if  he  err,  is  left  stranded  and  forgotten— truth, 
independent  of  the  individual,  being  more  and  more  grafted  on  to 
that  tree  of  knowledge  which  is  the  property  of  the  human  race. 

The  imagined  ruin  of  Newnon’s  theory  did  not  satisfy  Goethe’s 
desire  for  completeness.  He  would  explore  the  ground  of  New*- 
ton’s  error,  and  show  how  it  was  that  one  so  hiaclily  gifted  could 
employ  his  gifts  for  the  enunciation  and  diffusion  of  such  unmiti¬ 
gated  nonsense.  It  was  impossible  to  solve  the  riddle  on  purely 
intellectual  grounds.  Scientific  enigmas,  he  says,  are  often  only 
capable  of  ethical  solution,  and  with  this  maxim  in  his  mind  he  ap- 
plies  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Farbenlehre,”  to  the 
examination  of  “  New^ton’s  Persdnlichkeit.”  He  seeks  to  connect 
•  him  writh,  or  rather  to  detach  him  from,  the  general  character  of 
the  English  nation — that  sturdy  and  competent  race,  which  prizes 
above  all  things  the  freedom  of  individual  action.  NewTon  was  born 
in  a  storm-tossed  time — none  indeed  more  pregnant  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  was  a  year  old  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 
and  he  lived  to  see  the  First  George  upon  the  throne.  The  shuck 
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of  pa;rties  \fcis  in  liis  cars  ciianges  of  ministries,  pailiaiiicnts,  and 
armies  ■v\eie  occurring  before  liis  eyes,  w’liile  the  throne  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  on  by  inheritance,  was  taken  possession  of  bv  a 
stianger.  \\  hat,  asks  Goethe,  are  avc  to  think  of  a  man  who  could 
put  aside  the  claims,  seductions,  and  passions  incident  to  such  a 

time,  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilly  following  out  his  bias  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  ? 

8o  singular  a  character  arrests  the  poet’s  attention.  He  had  laid 
down  his  theory  of  colors  ;  he  must  add  to  it  a  theoiy  of  Xewton. 
The  gieat  Geiman  is  here  at  home,  and  Newton  could  probably  no 
more  have  gone  into  these  disquisitions  regarding  character,  than 
Goethe  could  have  developed  the  physical  theories  of  Xewton  He 
prefaces  his  sketch  of  his  rival’s  character  by  reflections  and  con¬ 
siderations  regarding  character  in  general.  Every  living  Ihino- 
down  to  the  worm^  that  wriggles  when  trod  upon,  has  a  cdiaracter 
ot  Its  own.  In  this  sense  even  the  weak  and  cowardly  have  char¬ 
acters,  for  they  will  give  up  the  honor  and  fame  which  most  men 
prize  highest,  so  that  they  may  vegetate  in  safety  and  comfort. 
Hut  the  word  character  is  usually  applied  to  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual  with  great  qualities,  who  pursues  his  object  undeviatinalv 
and  without  permitting  either  difticulty  or  danger  to  deflect  hiin 
from  his  course. 

“  Although  here,  as  in  other  cases,”  says  Goethe,  ”  it  is  the  ex¬ 
uberant  (Ueberschwangliche)  that  impresses  the  imagination  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  this  attribute  has  anything  to  do  with 
moral  feeling.  The  main  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  a  good 
Avill  which,  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature,  is  anxious  only  for 
the  right.  The  main  foundation  of  character  is  a  strong  will,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  truth  or  error.  It  is 
that  quality  which  every  party  prizes  in  its  members.  A  good  will 
cherishes  freedom,  it  has  reference  to  the  inner  man  and  to  ethica.1 
aims.  The  strong  \yill  belongs  to  nature  and  has  reference  to  the 
outer  world — to  action.  And  inasmuch  as  the  strong  will  in  this 
world  is  swayed  and  limited  by  the  conditions  of  life,  it  may  almost 
be  assumed  as  certain  that  it  is  only  iy  accident  that  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  will  and  of  moral  rectitude  find  themselves  in  harmonv 
with  each  other.  In  determining  Aewton’s  position  in  the  series 
^f  human  characters,  Goethe  helps  himself  to  images  borrowed 
from  the  physical  cohesion  of  matter.  Thus,  he  says,  we  have 
strong,  firm,  compact,  elastic,  flexible,  rigid  or  obstinate,  and  vis¬ 
cous  characters.  ISTewton’s  character  he  places  under  the  head  of 
rigid  or  obstinate,  and  his  theory  of  colors  Goethe  pronounces  to 
be  a  petrified  apei^u. 

Newton  s  assertion  of  Ids  theory,  and  his  unwavering  adher¬ 
ence  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Goethe  ascribes  straight  o:^  to 
moial  obliquity  on  hiewton  s  part.  In  the  heat  of  our  discussion. 
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he  says,  Tve  have  even  ascribed  to  him  a  certain  dishonesty.  Man, 
he  says,’  is  subject  to  error,  but  when  errors  form  a  series,  which  is 
followed  pertinaciously,  the  erring  individual  becomes  false  to 
himself  and  to  otheis.  Nevertheless,  reason  and  conscience  will 
not  vield  their  rights.  We  may  belie  them,  but  they  are  not  de 
ceived.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  more  moral  and  rational 
a  man  is,  the  greater  will  be  his  tendency  to  lie  when  he  falls  into 
error,  and  the  vaster  will  be  that  error  when  he  makes  up  his  mind 

to  persist  in  it.  ^  . 

This  is  all  intended  to  throw  light  upon  Newton,  but  when 
Goethe  passes  from  Newton  himself  to  liis  followers,  the  small 
amount  of  reserve  which  he  exhibited  when  dealing  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  entirely  disappears.  He  mocks  their  blunders  as  having  not 
even  the  rnerit  of  originality.  He  heaps  scorn  on  Newton’s  imi¬ 
tators.  The  expression  of  even  a  truth,  he  says,  loses  grace  in 
repetition,  while  the  repetition  of  a  blunder  is  impertinent  and  ridic¬ 
ulous.  To  liberate  one’s  self  from  an  error  is  difficult,  sometimes 
indeed  impossible  for  even  the  strongest  and  most  gifted  minds. 
But  to  take  up  the  error  of  another,  and  persist  in  it  with  stiff¬ 
necked  obstinacy,  is  a  proof  of  poor  qualities.  The  obstinacy  of  a 
man  of  originality  when  he  errs  may  make  us  angry,  but  the  stupid¬ 
ity  of  the  copyist  irritates  and  renders  us  miserable.  And  if  in  our 
strife  with.  Newton  we  have  sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  mod¬ 
eration,  the  wdiole  blame  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  school  of  which 
Newton  w^as  the  head,  whose  incompetence  is  proportional  to  its 
arrogance,  whose  laziness  is  proportional  to  its  self-sufficiency,  and 
whose  virulence  and  love  of  persecution  hold  each  other  in  perfect 
equilibrium. 

Theie  is  a  great  deal  more  invective  of  this  kind  ;  but  you  will 
probably,  and  not  without  sadness,  consider  this  enough.  Invec¬ 
tive  may  be  a  sharp  weapon,  but  over-use  blunts  its  edge.  Even 
when  the  denunciation  is  just  and  true,  it  is  an  error  of  art  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it  too  long.  We  not  only  incur  the  risk  of  becoming  vapid, 
but  of  actually  inverting  the  force  of  reprobation  wdiich  we  seek  to 
rouse,  and  of  bringing  it  back  by  recoil  upon  ourselves.  At  suit¬ 
able  intervals,  separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  dignified 
reserve,  invective  may  become  a  real  power  of  the  tongue  or  pen. 
But  indulged  in  constantly  it  degenerates  into  scolding,  and  then, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  strength,  it  is  accepted, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  Goethe,  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  lack 
of  self-control. 

If  it  were  possible  to  receive  upon  a  mirror  Goethe’s  ethical 
image  of  Newton  and  to  reflect  it  back  upon  its  author,  then,  as 
regards  vehement  persistence  in  wrong  thinking,  the  image  would 
accurately  coincide  with  Goethe  himself.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
can  only  solve  the  character  of  another  by  the  observation  of  our 
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owu.  This  is  true  :  but  in  the  poitrailuro  of  character  we  are  pot 
at  liberlv  to  mix  togelliLr  subject  and  object  as  Goethe  mixed  him¬ 
self  with  ^sewton.  So  much  for  the  purely  ethical  picture.  On 
the  scientific  side  something  more  is  to  be  said.  I  do  not  know 
whether  psychologists  have  sufficiently  taken  into  account  that  as 
re^rards  intellectual  endowment  vast  wealth  may  coexist  with  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  utterance  here  to  the  truism 
that  the  field'of  culture  is  so  large  that  the  most  gifted  can  master 
only  a  portion  of  it.  This  would  be  the  case  supposing  the  indi- 
vivdual  at  starting  to  be,  as  regards  natural  capacity  and  potential¬ 
ity,  rounded  like  a  sphere.  Something  more  radical  is  here  refer¬ 
red  to.  There  are  individuals  who  at  starting  are  not  spheres,  but 
hemispheres  ;  or,  at  least,  spheres  with  a  segment  sliced  a'va^ 
full-orbed  on  one  side,  Imt  fiat  upon  the  other.  Such  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  the  mental  organization  no  education  can  repair,  ^^ow  the 
field  of  science  is  sufficiently  large,  and  its  studies  sufficiently 
varied,  to  bring  to  light  in  the  same  individual  antitheses  of  en¬ 
dowment  like  that  heie  indicated.  •  £ 

So  far  as  science  is  a  work  of  ordering  and  classification,  so  tar 
as  it  consists  in  the  discovery  of  analogies  and^  reseniblances  wffiich 
escape  the  common  eye — of  the  fundamental  identity  which  often 
exists  among  i  oparently  diverse  and  unrelated  things— so  far,  in 
short,  as  it  is  ci)scrvational,  descriptive,  and  imaginative,  Goethe, 
had  he  chosen  to  make  his  culture  exclusively  scientific,  mi^it  have 
been  without  a  master,  perhaps  even  without  a  ri^al.  The  in¬ 
stincts  and  capacities  of  the  poet  lend  themselves  freely  to  the 
natural  history  sciences.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  with  strin¬ 
gently  physical  and  mechanical  conceptions,  such  instincts^  and  ca¬ 
pacities  are  out  of  place.  It  w\as  in  this  regiou  of  mechanical  con¬ 
ceptions  that  Goethe  failed.  It  was  on  this  side  that  his  sphere  of 
capacity  was  sliced  away.  He  probablj^  wras  not  the  only  great 
man  who  possessed  a  spirit  thus  antithetically  mixed.  Aristotle 
himself  w^as  a  mighty  classifier,  but  not  a  stringent  physical  rea- 
soner  And  had  NewTon  attempted  to  produce  a  Faust,  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  his  intellect  on  the  poetic  and  dramatic  side  might  have 
been  rendered  equally  manifest.  But  here,  if  not  always,  iNev/ton 
abstained  from  attempting  that  for  which  he  had  no  capacity, 
while  the  exuberance  of  Goethe’s  nature  caused  hirn  to  undertake 
a  task  for  wTiichhe  had  neither  ordination  nor  vocation,  and  in  the 
attempted  execution  of  wffiich  his  deficiencies  became  revealed. 

One  task  among  many — one  defeat  amid  a  hundred  triumphs. 
But  any  recognition  on  my  part  of  Goethe’s  achievements  m  other 
realms  of  intellectual  action  would,  I  fear,  be  regarded  as  imperti¬ 
nent.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  First  l^sapoleon  when  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiary,  in  arranging  a  treaty  of  peace,  began  by 
formally  recognizing  the  French  Republic.  “  Efface  that,  saiQ  the 
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First  Consul  ;  “  llio  French  Republic  is  like  the  sun  ;  he  is  blind 
who  fails  to  recognize  it.”  And  were  I  to  speak  of  recognizing 
Goethe’s  merits,  my  effacement  would  be  equally  well  deserved. 
‘•'Goethe’s  life,”  says  Carlyle,  “if  we  examine  it,  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  emblem  of  a  solar  day.  Beautifully  rose  our  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  gorgeous  in  the  red,  fervid  east,  scattering  the  spectres 
and  sickly  damps,  of  both  of  which  there  were  enough  to  scatter  ; 
strong,  benignant,  in  his  noonday  clearness  walking  triumphant 
through  the  upper  realms — and  now  mark  also  how  he  sets  !  ‘  So 

stirbt  ein  Held  ;  ’  so  dies  a  hero  !” 

Two  grander  illustrations  of  the  aphorism  “  To  err  is  human” 
can  hardly  be  pointed  out  in  history  than  Newton  and  Goethe. 
For  Newton  went  astray  not  only  as  regards  the  question  of  achro¬ 
matism,  but  also  as  regards  a  vastly  larger  question  touching  the 
nature  of  light.  But  though  as  errors  they  fall  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  the  mistake  of  Newton  was  qualitatively  different  from  that 
of  Goethe.  Newton  erred  in  adopting  a  wrong  mechanical  con¬ 
ception  in  his  theory  of  light,  but  in  doing  so  he  never  for  a 
moment  quitted  the  ground  of  strict  scientitic  method.  Goethe 
erred  in  seeking  to  engraft  in  his  “  Farbenlehre”  methods  klto- 
gether  foreign  to  physics  on  to  the  treatment  of  a  purely  physical 
theme. 

We  frequently  hear  protests  made  against  the  cold  mechanical 
mode  of  dealing  with  aesthetic  phenomena  employed  by  scientific 
men.  The  dissection  by  Newton  of  the  light  to  which  the  world 
owes  all  its  visible  beauty  and  splendor  seemed  to  Goethe  a  dese¬ 
cration.  We  find,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  endeavor  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  to  arrive  at  the  principles  of  harmony  and  discord  in  music 
resented  as  an  intrusion  of  the  scientific  intellect  into  a  region 
which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  human  heart.  But  all  this  oppo¬ 
sition  and  antagonism  has  for  its  essential  cause  the  incompleteness 
of  those  with  whom  it  originates.  The  feelings  and  aims  with 
which  Newton  and  Goethe  respectively  approached  nature  were 
radically  different,  but  they  had  an  equal  warrant  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man.  As  regards  our  tastes  and  tendencies,  our  pleasures 
and  pains,  physical  and  mental,  our  action  and  passion,  our  sor¬ 
rows,  sympathies,  and  joys,  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  that 
preceded  us  ;  and  of  the  human  nature  thus  handed  down  poetry 
is  an  element  just  as  much  as  science.  The  emotions  of  man  are 
older  than  his  understanding,  and  the  poet  who  brightens,  purifies, 
and  exalts  these  emotions  may  claim  a  position  in  the  world  at  least 
as  high  and  as  well  assured  as  that  of  the  man  of  science.  They 
minister  to  different  but  to  equally  permanent  needs  of  human 
nature  ;  and  the  incompleteness  of  which  I  complain  consists  in 
the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  either  to  exclude  the  other.  There  is 
no  fear  that  the  man  of  science  can  ever  destroy  the  glory  of  the 
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lilies  of  the  field  ;  there  is  no  hope  that  the  poet  can  ever  success¬ 
fully  contend  against  our  right  to  examine,  in  accordance  with  sci¬ 
entific  method,  the  agent  to  which  the  lily  owes  its  glory.  There 
is  no  necessary  encroachment  of  the  one  field  upon  the  other. 
Nature  embraces  thtm  both,  and  man,  when  he  is  complete,  will 
exhibit  as  larsre  a  toleration. 

_ 

John  Tyxdall,  in  tlce  Fortnightly. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  I  published  a  small  book  en¬ 
titled  “  Who  is  Responsible  for  the  War  ?”  The  volume  grew  out 
of  a  friendly  controversy  in  tlie  columns  of  the  Times  between  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  and  myself.  He  maintained  that  the  French 
were  entirely  and  exclusively  responsible  for  the  war,  then  near  its 
close,  between  France  and  Germany.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
by  no  means  exonerating  the  government  of  Napoleon,  argued  that 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  contrived  and  precipitated  by 
Prince  (then  Count)  Bismarck. 

My  book  was  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  the  author¬ 
ship  of  it  was  attributed  by  the  oflQcial  press  of  Berlin  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  was  consequently  attacked  in  a  series  of  violent  articles 
by  Prince  Bismarck’s  special  organ.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
Second  edition  to  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  “  Scrutator” 
were  two  difi'erent  persons.  The  Berlin  journals  characterized  this 
declaration  as  an  evasion,  and  assured  their  readers  that  the  letters 
of  ”  Scrutator”  were  really  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  copied 
out  and  sent  to  the  Times  by  ”  a  London  clergyman,”  to  wit,  ”  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  curate  of  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell.”  This 
guess  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  other,  for  the  clergyman 
in  question  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  ”  Scrutator.” 
Since  then  attempts  have  been  made  in  Germany  and  France  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  features  of  more  than  one  English  statesman  under  the 
vizor  of  ”  Scrutator,”  and  my  publisher  forwarded  to  me  not  long 
ago  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany’s  librarian  inquiring,  on 
behalf  of  his  august  master,  whether  ”  Scrutator”  Avould  now  re¬ 
veal  his  name. 

I  mention  these  details,  which  have  no  interest  in  themselves, 
because  the  controversy  about  my  identity  brought  me  a  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  letters.  Some  of  these  were  from  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  One  of  them,  writ¬ 
ten  from  behind  the  scenes,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Tuileiies  at  which  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was, 
decided.  ”  When  it  came  to  the  Emperor’s  turn,”  says  my  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  to  determine  the  issue,  he  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
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short  lime,  and  retired  into  an  inner  room  to  consult  llie  Empress. 
After  a  while  he  relumed  and  declared  that  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Benedetti  incident  had  made  war  a  necessity.  He  looked 
sad  and  absent,  like  one  oppressed  with  the  presentiment  of  corn¬ 
ing  doom.”  In  my  first  letter  to  tlie  Times,  in  October,  1870,  wheu 
Prince  Bismarck’s  terms  of  peace  were  only  mailer  of  rumor,  1 
wrote  :  “  A  peace  concluded  on  such  a  basis  will  be  nothing-  better 
than  a  truce,  of  which  the  effect  will  be  to  keep  all  Europe  in  a  state 
of  armed  preparation  for  the  renevvotl  of  the  conflict.”  On  the 
translation  of  my  book  into  French  a  distinguished  French  states¬ 
man  wrote  to  assure  me  that  every  Frenchman  shared  my  opinion 
on  this  particular  point. 

“Mark  my  words,”  said  he.  “Till  France  recovers  her  lost  provinces  she 
will  have  one,  and  but  one  foreign  policy.  She  will  eschew  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments  ;  she  will  husband  her  resources  ;  she  will  reorganize  her  army  ;  she  will 
be  careful  to  give  no  ccisus  belli  to  her  conqueror,  Germany  is  now  so  strong, 
and  her  military  system  is  so  perfect,  that  France  will  be  in  no  condition  within 
any  calculable  time  to  attack  her  with  any  certain  prospect  of  success.  We 
cannot  now  afford  to  wage  a  war  of  doubtful  issue.  Certain  victory  or  acqui¬ 
escence  in  defeat :  these  are  our  only  alternatives.  Certain  victory,  while 
Germany  remains  what  she  is,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  By  and  by  we  shall 
certainly  make  it  hazardous  for  Germany  to  take  the  offensive  ;  but  we  shall 
certainly  not  take  the  offensive  ourselves  single-handed.  No  ;  we  shall  sit  still, 
grow  strong,  and  watch  our  opportunity.  It  will  come  some  da}'.  Our  defeat 
has  suddenly  disclosed  a  new  danger  in  the  midst  of  Europe.  It  is  a  great  empire 
of  trained  soldiers  and  able  commanders,  ail  wielded  by  a  man  of  consummate 
political  craft, and  without  any  scruples.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  neighbors  of  this 
giant  will  be  content  to  trust  in  the  pacific  assurances  of  the  man  who,  with 
words  of  peace  upon  his  lips,  dc^stroyed  in  rapid  succession  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  two  greatest  military  empires  of  Euroi)e  ?  it  is  not  France 
alone  that  will  reorganize  and  multiply  her  forces.  Russia  will  do  it,  and 
Austria  and  Italy.  England,  perhaps,  may  look  calmly  on  this  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion.  A  few  addititional  ironclads  will  satisfy  her  needs.  But  Continental 
Europe,  as  you  justly  observe,  will  henceforth  be  ‘  in  a  state  of  armed  prepara¬ 
tion,’  which  must  end  in  war.  France  will  be  careful  not  to  be  the  first  to 
renew  the  conflict.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  waiting.  Germany  is  so  powerful 
that  she  must  be  feared.  Alarms  beget  aliianees,  and  alliances  1  ad  to  war. 
We  shall  keep  ourselves  free  till  we  see  our  chance.  The  victory  is  to  those 
who  know  how  to  wait.  Rashness  has  been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
French.  Bismarck  has  cured  us  of  it,  and  now’  Europe  will  find  that  we  have 
turned  over  a  new’  leaf.  What  I  now'  tell  you  is  not  merely  my  private  opinion. 
It  is  the  resolve  of  every  Frenchman.  In  this  matter  we  have  no  parties.  He- 
publican,  ?*Ionarchist,  Imperialist,  can  have  only  one  end  in  foreign  policy  w’hile 
France  remains  dismembered,  however  tliey  may  differ  as  to  the  means.” 

This  was  the  forecast  of  an  astute  French  statesman  ten  years 
ago.  Let  us  test  its  accuracy  by  the  data  which  the  interval  has 
supplied. 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  tliat  Prussia  started  on  that  career 
of  cru.shing  campaigns  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Paris. 

“  The  Empire  is  peace,”  said  Napoleon  HI.,  when  he  overthrew 
the  Republic.  The  event  belied  the  promise.  Similarly  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  heralded  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  with  assurances 
of  peace.  ^  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  establishment  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  spread  a  feeling  of  insecurity  through  all  the  states  of 
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Europe,  and  led  to  a  competition  in  armaments,  which  has  now 
reached  such  gigantic  proportions  ll)at  inoie  than  one  great  power 
must  feel  strongly  tempted  to  hazard  a  desperate  war  in  the  hope 
of  averting  financial  ruin.  The  following  figures,  whicdi  1  quote 
from  the  Economist  of  March  8th,  show  at  a  glance  the  price  hich 
Europe  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  German 
Empire  : 

Budgets  of  all  the  European  States. 


Germany  . 

Austria-Hungary  . 

France  . 

Great  Britain  . 

Russia .  . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Holland. . 

Belgium .  . 

Denmark .  . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Greece . 

Turkey .  ^ . .• 

States  formerly  under  Turkish  protection.. 
Switzerland . . 

Total . 


1865. 


£31.850,tX)0 
52,050,000 
94,500.000 
67,500,000 
51,600,000 
86,300,000 
26,250,000 
7,400,000 
6.800.000 
1,500,000 
2,100,000 
1,100,000 
4,500,000 
1,050,000 
12.400,000 
i;  150,000 
750,000 


£398,800,000 


1879. 


£66,050,000 
61,250.000 
119,200,000 
85,500,000 
107.500.000 
5€.5<X),000 
30,100.000 
10.200.000 
10.850.000 
2.300,000 
4.500,000 
2,800,000 
7.000,000 
2,150,000 
13,000.000 
5,2£0  000 
1,700.000 


£585,850,000 


Of  this  vast  increase  two  thirds  are  due  directly  to  increased 
armaments.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  following  table  : 


Total  Expenditures  on  Land  and  Sea  Forces. 


Germany . 

Austria-Hungary . 

France  . 

Great  Britain . 

Russia . 

Italy . 

Spain . . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

Denmark . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Greece . 

Turkey . — 

States  formerly  under  Turkish  protection. . 
Switzerland . . 

Total . . 


1865. 


£9.900,000 

1L500,0G0 


17,800,000 

27.000,000 

21.900,000 

11.550.000 

OiOOO.OOO 

1.850,000 

i;450.000 

450,000 

800:000 

350,000 

1.000.000 

'300,000 

4,800,000 

600,000 

350,000 

£117,600,000  j 


1879. 


£21,350,000 

11,150.000 

27.000.000 

32,250,000 

36.500,000 

9,250.000 

6,000,000 

2.950,000 

1,900,000 

900,000 

1.300,000 

550,000 

1,800,000 

600,000 

5,000.000 

1,900,000 

550,000 


£160,950,000 
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To  Ibis  must  be  added  tbe  total  iuerease  in  tbe  national  debts  of 
Europe.  In  1805  they  amounted  to  £2,020,750,000.  In  1879  tlie 
figures  are  £4,324,000,000.  Tbe  net  result  is  thus  stated  by  tbe 
Economist : 

“  The  total  increase  of  expenditure  therefore  caused  by  war,  or  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  war,  has,  if  we  take  the  average  interest  at  4  per  cent,  been  131,000,000/. 
a  year,  or  considerably  more  than  the  whole  taxation  of  either  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe— France  and  Great  Britain.  The  amount  at  4  per  cent 
represents  a  capital  of  3.200,000,000/.,  w^hich,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  con¬ 
tinues,  and  much  of  it  is  perpetual,  is  lost  to  the  industrial  work  of  Europe,  and 
conseqiunily  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  the  material  well-being  of 
the  people.” 

And  even  Ibese  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  damage.  They 
take  no  account  of  tbe  fact  that  the  increase  in  military  establish- 
ments  is  subtracted  from  the  working  capital  of  the  various  states, 
which  are,  to  that  amount,  poorer  than  they  need  be.  And  to  this 
again  must  be  added  the  much  larger  sum  that  is  lost  by  the  com¬ 
pulsory  idleness  of  some  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  and  by  the 
paralysis  with  which  the  apprehension  of  war  must  of  necessity 
smite  all  the  industries  of  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  can  last  much  longer. 
There  must  be  a  general  disarmament,  or  a  war  which  will  shake 
the  world  and  rearrange,  perhaps,  the  map  of  Europe.  In  the 
present  temper  of  the  public  mind  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
discuss  the  question  of  disarmament.  There  remains  the  dire 
alternative  of  war.  But  who  is  to  begin  it  ?  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  press  of  Berlin  and  Vienna — that  is.  Prince  Bismarck — the  in¬ 
ternal  disorders  of  Russia  will  inevitably  force  her  to  seek  the 
gambler’s  relief  in  the  desperate  hazard  of  a  European  war.  But 
w^henever  I  see  Prince  Bismarck  accusing  some  other  power  of 
warlike  intentions,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  he  is  maturing  some 
scheme  of  his  own  of  which  war  is  the  too  probable  outcome.  I 
believe  that  Germany  is  much  more  likely  than  Russia  to  engage  in 
a  great  war  as  a  means  of  escape  from  external  danger  and  internal 
embarrassments.  The  external  danger  is  the  rapidly  growing 
strength  of  France,  silently  nursing  her  revenge.  The  internal  em¬ 
barrassments  result  from  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles, 
aggravated  by  the  misery  and  discontent  of  the  German  popula¬ 
tion.  On  both  of  these  points  I  shall  have  something  to  say  fur¬ 
ther  on.  The  danger  from  external  attack  has  been  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  by  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Moltke.  On  that 
ground,  and  on  that  alone,  they  rest  their  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  fatherland  to  submit  to  the  fresh  sacrifices  wdiich  the  new 
army  bill  demands. 

But  when  Prince  Bismarck  has  made  up  his  mind  to  war  it  is  not 
his  habit  to  wait  till  his  enemy  is  ready.  His  first  care  is  to  isolate 
his  victim.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  he  contrives  to  fasten 
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a  quarrel  upon  his  adversaiy  and  pul  him  technically  in  the  wrong. 
Hitherto  his  diplomatic  craft  has  been  singularly  successful.  He 
has  encountered  no  brain  at  all  approaching  to  his  own  in  political 
ability  and  audacity.  Whether  his  good  foilune  will  continue  to 
befriend  him  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events  it  is  probable  that 
in  his  next  move  he  will  pursue  the  same  style  of  tactics  which 
have  thus  far  proved  successful.  It  may  be  useful  therefore  to  re¬ 
call  the  leading  points  of  his  political  stiategy. 

His  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  then  of  Austria,  and  then  of 
the  French  Empire,  are  three  typical  examples  of  his  art  in  first 
duping  and  then  crushing  his  adversary.  He  encouraged  the  Ger¬ 
man  agitation  against  Denmark  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince 
of  Augusteuburg.  But  when  the  time  for  action  came  the  Prince 
of  Augustenburg  was  summaiily  set  aside  and  the  federal  rights  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  w^ere  trampled  under  foot.  By  de¬ 
cree  of  the  diet  Holstein  was  occupied  by  federal  troops.  Under 
the  aegis  of  this  federal  occupation  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augus¬ 
tenburg  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  But  Bis¬ 
marck  had  made  up  his  mind  to  annex  the  two  duchies  to  Prussia. 
To  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  federal  troops 
and  of  the  Prince  of  Augusteuburg.  How  could  this  be  done  ? 
Only  by  inducing  Austria  to  join  in  the  plot.  Bismarck  accord¬ 
ingly  played  upon  Austria’s  fear  of  demociacy.  He  persuaded  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet,  if  notan- 
nulled,  would  give  a  dangerous  impetus  to  democracy.  Austria 
fell  into  the  trap.  She  agreed  to  occupy  Schleswig-Holstein  con¬ 
jointly  with  Prussia,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  Prussia  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  integrity  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  event  of 
w’ar  with  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers.  But  no  sooner  was 
Denmark  conquered  than  Bismarck  fixed  a  quarrel  on  Austiia,  and 
drove  her  troops  ignominiously  out  of  the  Elbe  duchies.  These 
Bismarck  had  all  along  determined  to  annex  to  the  Prussian 
crown.  But  Prussia  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  fight  Austria 
and  the  minor  states  of  Germany  combined.  Austria  must  there¬ 
fore  be  duped  once  more.  The  Elbe  duchies,  if  severed  from  Den¬ 
mark,  belonged  of  right  to  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Austria, 
therefore,  protested  against  their  annexation  to  Prussia.  Prince 
Bismarck  threw  out  a  hint  that  Austria,  too,  might  compensate 
herself  at  the  expense  of  the  Confederation.  Austria  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  of  rising  to  the  hart.  In  a  confidential  dispatch 
of  December  21st,  1864,  the  Austrian  minister.  Count  Mensdorff, 
placed  his  government  at  the  mercy  of  its  wily  adversary  by  these 
two  unguarded  sentences  :  “  Austria  w^ould  only  consent  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  duchies  with  Prussia  upon  an  equivalent  aug¬ 
mentation  of  her  own  German  territory  being  guaranteed  to  her. 
Austrian  blood  has  not  been  shed  for  the  sake  of  disturbing  the 
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balauceof  power  between  tlie  two  great  German  Stales  b}^  a 
sided  aggrandizement.”*  The  game  was  now  in  Pdsma 


a  one- 

_ _  _  game  was  now  in  ijismarck’s 

harKTs.""f  hr  Austrian  dispatch  found  its  way,  nobody  could  tell 
how,  into  the  Vienna  and  was  thence  published  all  over 

Germany.  Great  was  the  alarm  of  the  minor  states,  fheir  le- 
sentment,  as  the  arch-plotter  had  calculated,  turned  instantly  fiom 
Prussia  to  Austria,  and  some  of  them  demanded  from  Count  Mens- 
dorff  an  explanation  as  to  the  portion  of  Getman  territory  coveted 
by  Austria.  Till  then  Austria  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  thc^ 
Germanic  Confederation.  Her  good  faith  was  now  mistrusted, 
and  she  could  no  longer  command  the  united  support  of  her  iratu- 
ral  allies,  who  began  to  act  independently.  ^  This  was  precisely 
what  Bismarck  wanted.  He  first  divided  his  enemies,  and  then 
beat  them  easily  in  detail.  The  minor  states  Avere  speedily  over¬ 
run  and  practically  incorporated  into  Prussia. 

The  next  Step  in  the  Bismarckian  policy  was  to  settle  accounts 
with  Austria  and  drive  her  out  of  Germany.  But  Napoleon  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  ere  this  step  could  be  taken.  This  was  a  dilii- 
culty  which  Bismarck  had  foreseen.  As  early  as  1802,  Avhile  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  Prussian  ambassador  in  Paris,  he  began  to 
la}''  ifis  plans  fur  securing  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Fi*ench.  When  he  returned,  a  few  months  later,  to  Berlin 
to  fill  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  he  w'as  careful  to  make  Prussian 
policy  agreeable  to  France  by  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  her.  In  1804  a  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  M. 
Rouher,  at  Carlsbad,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  on  that  occasion  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  France 
might  annex  Belgium  by  way  of  indemnity  against  the  conlem- 
pl^ed  Prussian  aggrandizements  in  Germany  and  Denmark.  The 
ice  having  been  broken  at  Carlsbad,  Bismarck  betook  himself  to 
Rouher’s  master,  then  sojourning  at  Biarritz.  His  success  there 
was  complete.  Napoleon  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Prusso-Italian 
alliance  against  Austria  ;  but  he  did  not  take  the  precaution  to 
bind  Bismarck  down  in  black  and  white  to  the  terms  of  the  secret 

*  Tlie  history  of  Austria  is  full  of  illustratious  of  this  policy  of  unmitigated  and 
unscrupulous  seltishness.  History  records  no  instauce  of  anj  chi%alrous  self  s^iCii- 
fice  on  her  part  for  a  cause  which  was  not  her  own :  and  she  has  never  hesitated  to 
sacrilice  an  ally  whenever  tlie  immolation  seemed  to  promise  any  aavantaL^e  to  her¬ 
self  So  acclimatized,  indeed,  has  Austria  become  to  this  policy  of  sordid  greed 
and’  tortuous  statesmanship,  that  her  public  men  have  even  come  to  avow  it 
without  any  sense  of  shame.  In  the  second  volume  of  Prince  jNleiternich  s 
“  Alemoirs,”  latelv  published  (p  181),  there  are  several  instances  of  tins.  One 
will  suffice.  Napoleon  proposed  to  parti i ion  Turkey  between  France,  Knssia, 
and  Austria,  the  share  of  Austria  being  Bosnia,  Bulg  uia,  and  Constantmo|)le. 
Metrernich  replied  :  ‘  AVe  cauiiot  save  Turkey  ;  therefore  we  must  help  in  tho 

partition,  and  endeavor  to  get  as  good  a  share  of  it  as  possiiile.  V\  e  cannot  le¬ 
gist  the  destructive  and  invasive  principles  of  the  Emperor  of  the  r  rench,  and  wo 
must  therefore  turn  tiicui  away  from  ourselves.’’ 
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agreement.  The  fact  is  that  he  thought  the  combatants  pretty  evenly 
matched,  and  lie  intended,  when  They  had  exhausted  themselves, 
to  step  iu  as  arbiter  on  his  own  terms.  It  was  not  in  Bismarck’s 
good  faith  that  Napoleon  trusted,  but  in  what  he  expected  to  be 
the  inevitable  course  of  events.  He  was  so  sincerely  and  so  evi¬ 
dently  deluded  that  Bismarck  felt  no  hesitation  in  marching  all  his 
battalions  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  leaving  his  frontier  toward 
France  to  the  protection  of  a  small  force  of  laudwehr.  Being  now 
ready  to  strike,  Bismarck  accused  Austria  of  aggressive  designs 
against  Prussia,  and  manoeuvred  bis  blundering  victim  into  a  dis¬ 
astrous  declaration  of  war. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Austria  opened  Napoleon’s  eves  to  the 
series  of  mistakes  which  he  had  made  from  the  day  on  which  he 
refused,  partly  in  dudgeon  and  partly  under  the  influence  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  alluring  bribes,  to  help  England  to  defend  Denmark. 
But  the  revelation  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  position  was  sensibly  weakened  throughout  Europe,  and 
— which  was  of  more  consequence  to  him — throughout  France.  He 
had  evidently  been  outwitted,  and  France  felt  humiliated  in  the 
humiliation  of  her  ruler.  The  Prussian  army,  meanwhile,  was 
naturally  elated,^  and  longed  to  pay  olf  old  scores  against  France. 
Prussian  publicists  at  the  same  time  preached  a  crusade  against 
France,  and  demanded,  in  imperious  tones,  the  restoration  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  One  or  two  extracts  will  suffice  by  way  of 
specimen.  In  one  of  the  popular  pamphlets  of  the  time  the  writer 
declares  that  “  public  opinion  in  Germany,  journals  like  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  Mercury,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  patriots  of  every  rank,  poets 
and  public  men,  statesmen  and  soldiers — all  gave  to  the  lawful 
aim  (of  conquering  Alsace  and  Lorraine)  a  complete,  satisfactory, 
and  unanimous  expression  never  before  experienced.”  One  of 
these  patriots  (F.  S.  von  Hirschfeld)  published,  in  1867,  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  of  which  the  drift  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  : 

“A  second  Phcenix,  Germany  will  rise  a  solid  Empire  from  licr  ashes:  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa  will,  in  the  person  of  Frederick  William  the  Fifth,  of 
Prussia,  wield  the  German  sceptre  as  a  Protestant  jirince.  But  the  German 
Pj  otestant  clement  niiist  previously  fijrht  a  terrible  battle  with  the  French  Catho¬ 
lic  one  for  the  long-disputed  supremacy . France  will  defend  herself 

— her  national  honor  is  at  stake  :  she  will  also  have  to  fight  for  her  faith  and  for 
her  possession  of  the  German  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.” 

The  general  situation  was  very  fairly  summed  up  in  an  able  re¬ 
port  to  his  government  by  Baron  Sloffel,  the  French  military  at¬ 
tache  in  Berlin.  He  had,  indeed,  received  “  most  friendly  assur¬ 
ances”  from  Bismarck.  “  Lffiless  you  actually  shoot  at  us,”  said 
the  chancellor,  “depend  upon  it  we  shall  never  declare  war 
against  3mu.”  And  no  doubt  Bismarck  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
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He  did  uot  declare  war  against  France  ;  lie  very  adroitly  inveigled 
France  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  It  is  a  cardinal 
rule  of  liis  statecraft  to  put  his  adversary,  if  possible,  technically  in 
the  wrong  before  the  world  by  provoking  him  into  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  when  his  own  preparations  for  the  fray  are  complele. 
Hitherto  his  antagonists  have  walked,  almost  with  their  eyes  open, 
into  the  snare  which  he  has  laid  for  them.  But  Baron  Stoffcl, 
while  faithfully  reporting  the  friendly  assurances  of  Bismarck, 
took  care  to  warn  his  government  of  its  impending  doom.  The 
Prussians,  he  said,  might  in  this  matter  be  divided  into  three 
categories  :  those  who  ‘‘  cherish  a  blind  animosity  toward  France,” 
and  ”  are  j^earning  for  another  opportunity  of  humiliating  and  de¬ 
stroying”  her  ;  ”  those  who  avow  the  sentiments  of  the  first  group, 
but  more  mildly  and  moderately  ;”  the  mercantile  class,  naturally  . 
opposed  to  war,  yet  ready  to  be  led  into  war  because  tliey  had 
been  taught  to  regard  France  as  ‘‘an  inconvenient  neighbor.” 
And  this  combustible  material  the  Piussian  press  was  diligently 
.preparing  for  the  moment  when  Bismarck  was  ready  to  apply  the 
match. 


“The  Prussian  press.”  says  Stoffel,  “omits  uothiii^  calculated  to  rouse 
hatred  and  animosity  against  France.  To  irritate  its  readers  against  the  French 
it  never  shrinks  from  calumny  or  insult.  In  it  France  is  represented  as  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Germany,  and  the  government  is  streuously  assisted  in  any 
measure  it  may  deem  advisable  for  preparing  against  the  rainy  day.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  in  France.  Her  papers,  being  constantly  engaged  in  criticising  the  cardinal 
institutions  of  the  laud,  have  no  space  to  devote  to  loreigii  peril.” 


The  French  people 

“  are  sufficiently  perverse  to  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  our  forces,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  advocate  disarmament  at  a  time  wlien  France  needs  all  her  strengtii, 
all  her  energy,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  her  political  parties,  to  cope  with  a 
struggle  which  is  perhaps  close  at  hand,  and  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  be  terrible.  Those  persons  in  France  who  fancy  a  compromise  possible  are 
not  sufficiently  conversant  w-ith  the  peculiarities  of  the  Prussian  character.  .  .  . 
Only  a  sentimentalist,  with  l.ttle  or  no  knowledge  of  the  game  that  is  going  on, 
can  indulge  in  so  imaginary  an  anticipation.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  collision.  It  is  sure  to  be,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  fearful. 
.  .  .  Matters  even  now  hive  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  most  insignificant 
event  may  precipitate  a  rupture.  In  a  word,  war,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  ia 
Buspended  over  our  heads  by  a  hair.” 


It  is  needless  to  describe  bow  exactly  Baron  Stoffel’s  prediction 
corresponded  with  the  event.  When  the  controversy  between  the 
two  govei  iimenls  on  the  Hobenzollern  incident  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  settled  amicably,  a.  telegtam  appeared  io  the  Gemiaii 

Gazette  (Prince  Bismarck’s  organ)  announcing  that  the  French 
ambassador  (Benedeiti)  had  rudely  accosted  tlie  King  of  Prussia  on 
the  public  promenade  at  Ems,  and  that  the  king,  declining  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  personally,  had  told  him,  through  an  aide-de  camp,  that 
he  could  not  admit  him  again  to  his  presence. 
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“  At  Op.  M.,”  says  the  Berlin  rorrespoiuh  iit  of  the  Thneii^  nc;vshoys  were  to 
be  seen  in  peat  luiinbers  in  liu*  princip;!  ihornn^jiifares  disfriluting  gratis  a 
special  supplemeid  to  the  Norddeiitsrhe  Zeituig.  .  .  .  The  effect  iliis  bit  of 

printed  i^aper  had  upon  the  town  was  trem<‘ndo;:s.  .  .  ,  liv  ten  o'clock  the 

square  in  front  of  the  royal  palace  was  crowded  with  an  excited  innititnde.  lltir- 
rahs  for  the  king,  and  ciies  ‘ 'i'o  the  Bhine  1  ’  were  heard  on  ail  sidc'^.  Similar 
d  nionstrations  ere  made  in  other  quarters  of  the  town.  Jt  was  the  explosicjii 
of  a  long-pent-up  anger.'’ 


Acop.y  of  tliis  seDsational  telegram  was  at  once  sent  by  Bismarck 
to  the  representatives  of  Prussia  at  foreign  courts.  In  Paris  the 
publication  of  the  telegram  caused  such  excitement  that  it  would 
have  required  consummate  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  peace.  And  unfortunately  prudence  was  one  of 
the  last  virtues  of  which  the  Ollivier  government  could  boast.  A 
.cabinet  council  was  immediatelv  convened  at  the  Tuileries,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  emperor.  The  question  of  peace  or  war 
was,  after  discussion,  put  to  the  vote.  The  numbers  were  even, 
and  it  rested  with  the  emperor  to  give  his  casting  vote  under  the 
circumstances  already  described. 

In  the  declaratiDn  of  war  which  followed,  the  emperor  laid  spe¬ 
cial  stress  on  the  fact  that  “  a  notification  had  been  made  to  the 
cabinets  of  the  refusal  to  receive  the  emperor’s  ambassador,  and 
to  enter  into  new  explanations  with  him.”  To  this  the  Prussian 
government  immediately  replied  that  “  it  was  a  gratuitous  inven¬ 
tion.  The  alleged  notification  to  the  cabinets  was  never  made,  and 
the  king  never  refused  to  treat  with  the  French  ambassador.” 
This  was  literally  true,  and  it  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  political  casuistry.  The  telegram  in  the  special  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  North  German  Gazette  undoubtedly  “  was  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  invention  ;”  but  whose  invention  ?  The  well-informed  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Tillies  declared  publicly  that  it  was  Bismarck 
who  sent  the  telegram  to  the  papers.  And  who  paid  for  its  gratui¬ 
tous  dishibiilion  through  the  streets  of  Berlin?  Doubtless  also 
“  the  alleged  notification  to  the  cabinets  was  never  made.”  Bis¬ 
marck  had  merely  sent  a  copy  (this  he  had  Ifimself  previonsl}"  ad¬ 
mitted)  of  the  lying  telegram  to  the  diplcmatic  representatives  of 
Prussia  abroad  1 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  government 
of  France.  The  criminality  of  its  conduct  wuis  only  equalled  b}" 
its  folly.  It  waged  war  in  the  interest  of  a  dynasty  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  France.  Before  playing  its  desperate  slake  it  sounded 
the  feelings  of  all  the  French  deparimenis,  and  78  cat  of  89  declared 
emphatically  for  peace.  Paris  was  doubtless  in  a  warlike  mood  ; 
but  its  vulgar  admiration  of  “  the  gunpowder  and  glory  business” 
was  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  France.  Indeed  both  Bismarck  and 
his  royal  master  bore  emphatic  testimon\'  to  the  peaceful  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  people.  When  the  die  was  cast,  the  former,  in 
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^  a  dispatch  to  Count  BernstoriT,  described  I  he  French  people  as 
I  “  reallj-  peaceably  disposed  and  requirin<r  tranquillily.”  Similarly, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  French  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  reached  him,  spoke  of  the  French  and  German  nations 
as  “  two  great  and  peace  loving  peoples.” 

I  have  recalled  these  facts  because  I  believe  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  at  present  the  one  person  with  whom  Europe  has  to 
reckon.  He  is  the  JEolus  who  can  control  or  let  loose  the  tempest, 
and  his  conduct  in  the  past  is  one  of  the  best  clews  to  his  conduct 
in  the  future.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  annexing  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  he  allowed  ids  own  better  judgment  to  be  overborne  by 
the  insistance  of  the  military  authorities.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  a  trace  of  evidence  for  that  opinion,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  by  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  Prince 
Bismarck  was  gratifying  not  llie  army  only,  but  the  whole  Ger¬ 
man  nation.  But  nobody  knows  better  tlian  he  how  to  quench  na¬ 
tional  aspirations  when  considerations  of  policy  require  it.  Hav- 
ing  publicly  exonerated  the  French  people,  us  distinct  from  their 
emperor,  from  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  a  policy  of  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  victor  would  liave  disarmed  their  resentment.  They 
^youid  have  forgiven  their  defeat  in  gratitude  for  being  rid  of  impe¬ 
rialism,  and  would  not  have  taken  even  the  war  indemnity  seriously 
to  heart.  But  the  loss  of  their  provinces  thev  will  never  forgive  ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck  knew  it.  Why  then  did  he  deliberatefy  re¬ 
solve  to  keep  a  sore  perpetually  open  in  the  side  of  a  powerful 
neighbor  ?  My  belief  is,  that  he  was  at  that  time  more  intent  on 
raising  a  rampart  against  German  liberalism  than  on  securing  a 
strong  frontier  against  France.  France  was  prostrate,  and  the 
general  belief  then  was  that  she  was  disabled  for  a  generation  at 
least.  Prince  Bismarck  was  certainly  of  that  opinion,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  therefore  to  an  enemy  which  he  (hen  feared 
more  than  he  did  vanquished  France.  That  enemy  was  the  social 
democracy  of  Germany.  It  was  with  keen  humiliation  that  Prince 
Bismarck  witnessed  its  triumph  in  1848.  On  the  18th  of  March  of 
that  year  the  populace  of  Berlin  came  to  blows  with  the  troops, 
and  repulsed  them  after  a  terrible  conflict.  The  king-  hastened  to 
appease  the  multitude  by  promises  of  liberal  concessions.  He 
proclaimed  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  that  ”  Prussia  was 
henceforth  dissolved  in  Germany.”  Prince  Bismarck  was  then 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  feelings  are  thus  described  by  his 
chattering  biographer,  Herr  Hesekiel : 

,  saw  the  bulwarks  which  he  had  thought  impregnable  destroyed  and 

sinking.  He  palpitated  with  patriotic  ardor  and  manly  sorrow;  bur,  like  a 
true  ^^kesman,  he  lost  neither  courage  nor  clear  insight.  It  had  hitherto  been 
bis  oince  to  protect  the  Elbe  dykes  against  the  floods,  and  in  a  similar  character 
*  d.ut3’  to  act  against  the  floods  of  revolution.  He  passed,  as  in  a  fever¬ 

ish  dream,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  his  king,  filled  with  threatening 
L.  M.  iii— 29 
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forms.  He  saw  flags  displayod  and  colors  which  ho  did  not  r  cognize  flyiii" 
Polish  standards,  tricolors  of  black,  red,  and  gold  ;  but  i.o.vUerc  the  ai'ciciit 
honored  flag  of  Prussia,” 

Prince  Bismarck  was  at  that  lime  a  meniber  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Bepiesentatives,  and  he  distinguished  hiinself  by  bis  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  to  every  measure  and  proposal  wbicli  savored  of 
liberalism.  The  Liberals  of  Germany  had  made  an  offer  of  the  im- 
perial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  rejected  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  offer  came  from  the  people,  and  not  from  the  princes  and 
nobles.  Bismarck  denounced  the  proposal  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  : 

“  The  army,”  he  said,  “  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  tricolor.  In  it,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  people,  will  he  found  no  longing  tor  national  regeneration.  The 
name  of  Prussia  is  all-sufficient  for  it.  .  .  .  I  have  never  heard  a  Prussian 
soldier  sing,  ‘  JVhat  is  the  German  Fatherland?  ’  The  nation  whence  this  army 
has  sprung,  and  of  which  the  army  is  the  trnest  representative,  does  not  need  to 
see  the  Prussian  monarchy  melt  a\Yay  in  the  filthy  ferment  of  tiouth  German 
immorality.” 

“  The  nation  whence  this  army  has  sprung,  and  of  which  the 
army  is  the  true  representative.”  Ominous  w'ords  I  But  it  was 
natural  that  the  man  who  uttered  them  should  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  make  them  a  iealit3\ 

The  opportunity  came  fifteeu  years  afterward,  when  Bismarck 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Prussia.  He  set  himself  at 
once  to  reorganize  the  army.  And  when  the  liberal  majority  in 
parliament  refused  to  pass  his  military  budgets  he  set  them  at  defi¬ 
ance,  and  went  on  his  way  in  direct  violaticn  of  the  Constitution, 
hut  shielded  by  the  king’s  sanction.  Having  made  an  army,  his 
first  care  was  to  take  away  all  chance  of  ”  Prussia  being  dis.solved 
in  Germany.”  The  efficiency  of  the  needle-gun  having  been 
proved  upon  the  bodies  of  Danish  soldiers.  Prince  Bismarck  pro¬ 
ceeded  forthwith  to  destroy  the  Germanic  Confederation.  He 
found  the  longing  for  a  united  fatherland  too  powerful  to  be  re¬ 
sisted  ;  therefore  he  determined  to  lead  it.  If  dissolution  there 
must  be,  he  was  determined  that  Germany  should  be  dissolved  in 
Prussia,  and  not  Prussia  in  Germany.  Sadowa  and  Sedan  sealed 
the  triumph  of  his  policy.  The  Prussian  monarchy  was  safe 
enough  now  from  the  recurrence  of  any  revolution  like  that  which 
nearly  dissolved  it  in  Germany  in  1848. 

And  yet  there  loomed  in  the  distance  the  spectre  of  another  rev¬ 
olution  which  Prince  Bismarck  probably  feared  even  more  than  that 
of  1848 — the  silent  revolution  goiug  on  continually  against  despot¬ 
ism  through  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  liberal  ideas.  How 
was  the  stealthy  progress  of  this  revolution  to  be  checked  -  Only 
by  making  the  army  “the  truest  representative  of  the  nation.” 
But  would  Lmited  Germany  continue  to  bear  patiently  the  crush¬ 
ing  weight  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  military  system?  Here  lay  a 
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great  danger  ;  and  to  meet  it  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  torn  from 
France.  Henceforth,  when  other  arguments  failed  to  convince  or 
silence  the  opponents  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  military  budgets,  he 
could  point  to  Alsace  and  Loriaine,  and  to  the  undying  resolve  of 
France  to  take  them  back. 

But  Prince  Bismarck  made  one  huge  mistake  in  his  calculations. 
He  believed  that  he  had  reduced  France  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  at  least  during  his  lifetime.  This  opinion  was  shared 
to  some  extent  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  in  Germany  the  sud¬ 
den  collapse  of  France  was  believed  to  be  due  in  a  largeVlegree  to 
internal  corruption  ;  and  many  doubted  whether  she  would  ever  be 
a  great  power  again.  Bismarck  certainly  persuaded  himself  that 
the  enormous  indemnity  which  he  had  imposed  had  so  crippled 
France  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  her  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  For  years  to  come  the  German  troops  would  be 
living,  as  he  thought,  on  her  soil  without  expense  to  the  fatlier- 
land  ;  and  as  there  v/as  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
other  quarter,  it  might  be  possible  to  relieve  in  some  degree,  by  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  the  strain  and  drain  upon  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  German  people.  The  marvellously  rapid  re¬ 
covery  of  France  dispelled  all  these  pleasing  illusions,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  saw  to  liis  dismay  the  territory  of  France  cleared  of  the 
last  German  soldier,  while  the  army  of  the  Republic  was  being  re¬ 
organized  on  a  scale  which  in  a  few  years  v/ould  make  it  a  match 
for  that  of  Germany.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up  his 
miud.  France  must  agree  to  limit  her  army  to  a  figure  fixed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  or  brave  another  war  with  Germany.  Il  is  now 
known  that  this  outrage  was  prevented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who,  unlike  his  brother  of  Austria  and  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
refused  to  sell  his  acquiescence  in  ci  ime  for  a  consideration.  I 
have  no  doubt  thatM.  de  Laveleye  has  good  authority  for  his  state¬ 
ment  *  that  Prince  Bismarck  offered  to  help  the  Czar  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Constantinople  if  his  majesty  would  consent  to  the  med¬ 
itated  attack  on  France,  and  that  the  Czar  scornfully  declined  the 
bribe. 

Foiled  in  his  purpose  of  keeping  France  down  by  the  “  iron  and 
blood  ”  method.  Prince  Bismarck  was  forced  to  adopt  another  style 
of  tactics.  Those  wlio  have  followed  attentively  the  successive 
phases  of  the  ^  controversy  on  the  Eastern  question  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  fitful  diplomacy  of  the  German  chancel¬ 
lor — at  one  time  supporting  Russia  energetically,  then  thwarting 
her  ;  now  bullying  the  Turks,  and  presently  encouraging  them  by 
an  ostentatious  apathy.  He  commended  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  and  he  brought  unusual  pressure,  of  a  direct  and  in- 


*  O 
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direct  kind,  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  gOTcrnment  to  induce  it  to  oc^ 
cupy  Egypt.  A  “  triangular  duel  ”  between  Russia,  England,  and 
France  would  suit  him  very  well,  and,  whether  he  intended  it  or 
not,  his  diplomacy  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  re¬ 
sult.  Nor,  I  imagine,  would  he  take  it  much  to  heart  if  Austria 
and  Italy  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  What  he  has  to  fear  is  an 
alliance  between  France  and  one  of  the  great  powers.  His  aim, 
therefore,  is  to  sow  distrust  all  round  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  form  a 
combination  of  which  he  shall  be  the  pivot,  and  which  shall  isolate 
France.  ^  He  has  made  a  beginning  by  his  compact  with  Austria, 
and  he  is  apparently  endeavoring  to  frighten  England  into  some 
imprudence  which  shall  involve  a  breach  either  with  France  or 
Russia.  An  inspired  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  semi-official 
GremboU  suggests  that  a  great  European  war  can  only'  be  averted 
by  England  lending  her  support  to  the  Austro- German  aJliance. 
This  is  explained  to  mean  that  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-French  alli¬ 
ance^  England  is  to  notify  that  she  will  defend  the  neutrality^  of 
Belgium,  Luxembouig,  and  Switzerland,  and,  in  addition,  insist 
on  the  neutrality^  of  the  Baltic  and  iNorth  Sea  as  well  !  A  “  spir¬ 
ited  foreign  policy”  which  would  hght  Germany’s  battles  with 
British  blood  and  gold  would  doubtless  be  very  convenient  for 
Prince  Bismarck.  Hence  the  frantic  efforts  of  tlie  German  press 
to  secure  a  majority  for  Lord  Bcaconsfield  in  the  general  election. 

In  brief,  then,  the  political  situation  in  Europe  at  present  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  German  Empire  is  exposed 
to  two  serious  dangers — the  growing  power  of  France  and  theiapid 
development  of  social  democracy  in  Geimany.  As  to  the  former, 
Prince  Bismarck  has  his  choice  of  two  courses.  He  may  try  to 
outmanoeuvre  France  poiiticailj',  and  then  crush  her  by'  a  coup  de 
main.  But  this  will  not  be  easy.  In  Gambetta  the  German  chan¬ 
cellor  has  at  last  found  his  match.  Gambetta  is  not  likely  to  be 
cajoled  or  brow-beaten  into  any  imprudence.  Not  inferior  to  his 
rival  in  political  capacity,  he  has  the  superior  advantage  of  youth. 
He  can  afford  to  adopt  a  Fabian  policy  ;  and  so  can  France.  She 
is  richer  than  Germany,  and  therefore  better  able  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  her  military  establishments.  Gambetta  has  but  to  W'ait  and 
watch.  To  a  statesman  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  imperious  temper 
this  game  of  waiting  will  at  length  become  intolerable,  and  he  may 
commit  some  fatal  imprudence.  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  with  confi¬ 
dence  from  his  success  hitherto  that  he  will  be  equally  successful 
when  he  finds  himself  pitted  against  a  man  of  first-rate  brain, 
ready  resource,  and  rapidity  of  decision.  A  statesman  whose  tri¬ 
umphs  hitherto  have  been  over  minds  far  inferior  to  his  own  may 
find  himself  overmatched  when  he  enters  the  lists  with  his  equal. 
The  mere  novelty  of  the  situation  may  embarrass  him.  But  even 
if  Prince  Bismarck  should  decide  to  wait  patiently'  on  the  defen- 
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give,  is  it  certain  that  he  will  be  able  ?  May  not  circumstances 
compel  him  to  act  ?  Germany  cannot  bear  much  Ioniser  the 
weight  of  her  huge  armaments.  Her  peasantry,  take  them  all  in 
all,  are  probably  the  most  miserable  in  Europe.  The  following 
facts,  which  I  quote  from  the  Times  of  January  21st,  will  show 
that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  : 

“  The  famine  in  Upper  Silesia  has  roused  the  members  of  the  federated  Ger¬ 
man  trades’  societies  to  l  aise  voluntary  subscriptions  for  such  of  their  members 
as  may  be  in  need  of  support.  The  sum  collecieh  up  to  the  13th  inst.  amounted 
to  ITOOm.  87pf.  This  collection  has  led  to  an  inquiry,  which  shows  that  the 
average  lot  of  the  rural  laborer  throughout  the  German  Empire  is,  at  the  best  of 
times,  only  ju<t  above  the  famine-stricken  state.  The  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Upper  Silesia  m  ide  people  in  high  places  suddenly  aware  that  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fare  of  the  rural  laborer  was  altogether  insufficient  to  keep  a  man  in 
health  and  working  condition.  Mashed  potatoes  and  whey-cheese— 

hardly  ever  any  fat,  with  sour  and  hadly  baked  rye  bread,  and  not  an  over-abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  that,  has  for  years  past  been  the  customary  fare.” 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  poor  soil  of  Epper  Silesia  ac¬ 
counts  sufficiently  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  of  that  district.  This  the  Oeicerk  Verein  (ihe  organ 
of  the  trades’  societies)  denies,  and  maintains,  moreover,  that  the 
bad  harvest  of  last  year,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
has  merely  aggravated  and  revealed  it.  “  Everywhere,  v/hither- 
soever  you  turn,”  it  says,  “you  will  meet  wdtli  Uie  causes  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Silesian  distress — insufficient  wages  and  a 
wretched  diet.”  National  causes  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
create  temporary  want ;  but  if  the  working  population  were  in 
its  proper  position,  it  would  be  able  to  tide  over  periods  of  difficulty 
without  perishing  or  breaking  down.  From  the  poor  soil  of  Up¬ 
per  Silesia  the  writer  in  the  Gewerk  Verein  bids  the  reader  follow 
him  to  the  fertile  plains  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  : 

“Let  US  enter  a  manorial  village  in  which  an  old  nobility,  strongly  conserv'a- 
tive  and  pious,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  various  benevolent  societies,  resides. 
I)o  you  doubt  that  these  hovels  are  inhabited?  Let  us  enter  one  of  them.  The 
W'alls  have  partly  fallen  down,  the  roof  is  leaky  all  over,  the  broken  windows  are 
stuffed  with  rags,  the  wood-work  is  disjointed  and  threatens  to  fall  down  ;  but 
proceed,  and  don’t  mind  stooping.  The  clay  floor  is  frozen  hard  now,  but  it 
shows  the  footprints  of  softer  limes.  It  would  be  dark  but  for  the  era  ks  in  the 
w'^all  which  admit  snow  and  light.  Is  this  smoko  ?  No  ;  it  is  steam  coming  out 
of  the  room.  I  open  the  door.  The  floor  in.side  is  of  the  same  material  as  in 
the  passage,  with  the  difference  of  a  few  puddles.  A  raggedfcmalefl'iiirecomes 
tow'ard  us  in  the  dense  fog,  followed  by  three  or  four  Lalf-naked  and  sliaggv- 
heade  I  urchins.  She  is  not  startled,  but  she  stares  at  us.  The  furniture  consists 
of  a  rough  deal  table,  a  few  seals  of  the  same,  an  oblong  box,  a  few  barrels  and 
pots  thrown  about  in  confusion,  some  bedstead-like  frames,  and  an  axe  and 
hatchet.  The  mid-day  meal  is  just  ready.  Potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins  are 
turned  out  on  the  table  ;  beside  them  lies  a  herring  and  salt  on  a  wooden  plate. 
The  noise  made  by  a  wooden  clapper  on  an  iron  plate  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
manor  has  ]u  t  anao  meed  dinner  time  ;  tlui  laborer  enters,  and  the  meal  is  takvii 
sitting  and  staiidiug.  In  reply  to  questions  we  learn  that  the  man  earns  live- 
pence  a  da}'"  in  summer  and  sixpence  a  day  in  winter  ;  but  we  are  given  to  under- 
iftaud  that  on  other  manorial  farms  in  the  district  men  have  lo  work  for  less, 
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\\  ith  fewer  privileges  Here  more  potatoes  are  planted  for  the  hinds,  and  there 
»  a  more  liberal  supply  of  firewood  than  on  other  estates.  The  keeping  ('f  fowls 
IS  not  allowed,  but  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  not  objected  to.  The  other  laborers 
(meaning  those  who  preserve  their  independence  bv  not  hiring  themselves  out 

.  f  ^  at  which  is  not 

wnnr'  ‘  then  they  have  to  pay  rent  and  buy  everything  they 

tld?k’  The  white  frost  on  the  wall  is  finger 

thick.  ith  ihe  hoarse  laugh  of  an  idiot,  the  man  replies,  ‘  I  have  tried  evcTv- 
Mheie,  have  not  found  it  better  anywhere,  but  worse  somewhere.’  The  repair 

nnH  The  clapper  sounds,  the  timekeeper  is  shLp, 

snd  lii6  man  slmts  liis  knife,  and  goes  as  lie  came,’’ 


Tlie  writer  m  the  Gewerk  Yerein  insists  that  this  is  no  excep¬ 
tional  case,  but  that  the  widespread  misery  of  the  laborers  has  es¬ 
caped  public  notice  on  account  of  its  chronic  character,  and  that  it 
required  the  calamity  of  Upper  Silesia  to  get  a  hearing.  Where 
small  farming  prevails— where  the  laborers  are  the  neighbors  of 
their  emplo\  ers,  and  not  socially  separated  by  the  impassable  gulf 
tnat  exists  between  the  farming  lord  of  an  extensive  manorial  es¬ 
tate  and  his  hinds  the  laborers  are  said  to  fare  a  little  better  but 
not  much,  and  the  lot  of  the  best  of  them  is  misery  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  As  to  the  great  hulk  of  the  urban  laboreis,  the  same  writer 
says  that  theirs  too  is  a  sorry  lot.  Such  as  may  doubt  his  asser¬ 
tion  he  advises  to  betake  themselves  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
m  large  towns,  where  they  will  find  an  undreamed-of  amount  of 
mismy  crowded  into  a  few  square  metres.  The  milliards  which 
ihe  Flench  had  to  pay  for  the  follies  of  the  second  empire  after 
tne  disaster  of  oedan,  and  which,  according  to  all  economical  and 
financial  authorities  of  Germany,  were,  to  use  the  mildest  term 
squandered  in  demoralizing  and  dissipating  enterprises  drew  a 
motley  crew  of  poor,  if  not  destitute,  aspiiants  to  fortune  to  the* 
large  towns,  of  which  Berlin,  die  neue  Kaiserstadt,  previously  in- 

j  •  j  •  1  j  human  misery  than  legal  and  charitable  in- 

stitutions  were  able  to  cope  with,  received,  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  lion  s  share.  ' 


One  of  the  effects  of  this  widespread  misery  has  been  to  give  a 

*T3  •*  13*  1  alistic  propaganda  in  Germany. 

1  rmce  Bismarck  has  been  uneasy  on  the  subject  for  years  past 

and  the  strides  which  socialism  has  been  making  lately  has  seri¬ 
ously  alaimed  him.  But  it  would  be  impolitic  to  let  the  world 
know  the  extent  of  the  canker  which  is  rapidly  spreading  beneath 
the  sm.ooth  surface  of  the  Bismarckian  policy,  and  which  mav  one 
cay  bung  it  dov  n  with  a  crasli.  The  9?io^  d'ovdre  has  theieiore 
pme  forth  to  the  German  press  to  sound  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  war 
by  as  a  m.eans  of  escape  from  internal  convulsion.  Thus, 

in  the  English  translation  of  a  recent  German  wmi  k,  some  additions 
have  been  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  John  Bull,  and  with  a 
somevvhat  too  evident  view  to  the  impending  general  election.  In 
d  pievious  work  the  author,  a  newspaper  u  liter  in  Berlin,  who  us- 
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sumes  for  polemical  purposes  the  clijiracter  of  “A  Russian,”  de¬ 
scribed  the  Nihilists  as  a  ”  small  l)ut  fanatical  parly.”  And  even 
in  the  body  of  his  last  work,  when  ho  is  only  thinking  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  readers,  he  describes  the  Nihilists  as  ”  narrowed  to  a  certain 
number  of  students,  cadets,  and  revolutionary  f rondieurs  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  a  few  university  towns.”  Tiiis  is  quite  true. 
Nihilism  proper — the  Nihilism  of  Bakunin  and  his  disciples — has 
taken  no  root  in  the  soil  of  any  class  of  the  Russian  population.  It 
has  always  been  confined  to  a  small  baud  of  desperadoes  of  both 
sexes.  It  has  never  attracted  in  the  faintest  degree  the  sympathy 
of  the  peasantry.  An  insignificant  sprinkling  of  cadets  and  young 
officers  belong  to  it,  but,  with  that  exception,  the  army  is 
altogether  untainted  by  it.  A  very  large  and  influential  party 
in  Russia,  having  adherents  among  all  classes  of  the  population, 
eagerly  desire  sweeping  reforms  in  the  government  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire.  And  so  long  as  tfie  Nihilists  confined  their 
agitation  within  legitimate  bounds  they  had,  no  doubt,  the  sympathy 
of  this  party.  Even  an  occasional  attempt  on  the  life  of  an  o!j- 
noxious  official  might  have  been  condoned.  But  by  attempting  the 
life  of  the  Czar  the  Nihilists  cut  themselves  adrift  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  reforming  party.  It  was  all  ver}^  well  to  pla}^  at  Nihil¬ 
ism  so  long  as  its  anarchical  theories  lemained  mere  matters  of 
academic  debate  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nihilists  showed  a  disposition 
to  reduce  these  theories  to  practice,  they  made  the  Russian  people 
in  the  mass  their  enemies.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
“The  founder  of  Nihilism,”  says  the  anti-Russian  author  of 
“  Russia  before  and  afler  the  War,”  ”  preached  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  rupture  with  all  existing  order.”  “  He  demanded  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  state  as  such  ;  -the  extirpation  of  all  religion,  and  of 
all  hereditary  rights  ;  the  absolute  equalization  of  all  individuals.” 
“  The  last  and  greatest  object  to  be  attained  is  universal  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  restoration  of  chaos.  ‘  If  even  a  single  old  form  is 
spared,  this  form  would  become  the  embryo  from  which  all  the 
old  social  foims  would  be  begotten  again.’  ” 

Russia  is  the  last  country  in  Europe  where  subversive  doctrines 
like  these  would  be  likely  to  find  a  home.  Their  naked  and  trucu¬ 
lent  atheism  would  be  simply  shocking  to  the  traditional  piety  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  while  their  open  declaration  of  ruthless  war 
against  property  and  against  “  every  single  old  form”  of  social  life 
makes  every  class  of  societ}'' their  foe.  One  of  the  best  accounts 
of  Nihilism  yet  published — at  least  out  of  Russia — is  that  by  Pio- 
fessor  Arnaudo,  of  Turin.  Tourgeveuetf  calls  it  “  the  best  of  all 
the  works  which  have  lately  appeared  upon  the  controverted  sub¬ 
ject  of-  Nihilism.”  Professor  Arnaudo  takes  by  no  means  an 
optimist  view  of  the  slate  of  things  in  Russia.  He  thinks  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles  are  widespread,  and  have  a  real  hold  upon  a 
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lari2:e  secllon  of  the  Ii» issian  people.  But  Ik* discriminafcs  “  One 
of  onr  ciiief  errors, ”  lie  ^lays,  “  is  tlie  Ijolief  lliat  Xiiiilisin  is  co- 
exlensiv^e  sviih  the  revolutionai y  paiJy  in  Russia.  The  Nihilisis, 
on  the  contrary,  are  but  a  section,  and  indecil  the  smallest  section 
of  the  re\’'olutionaiy  party.  ’  d  his  was  written  befoie  the  late 
attempts  (m  the  C/Zai  s  ide  betore,  tnat  is,  the  Nihilists  had  com¬ 
pletely  sho^  n  their  hand.  they  aie  now  pnobablv  but  an  insif^- 
niheant  fraction,  and  every  man's  liaud  is  ao’ainst  them.  They^ 
will  die  hard,  for  they  t  xpect  no  mercy,  and  will  probably  contrive 
to  revenge  themselves  by'  some  nioie  crimes  cn  lire  society  which 
has  fciiled  to  appreciate  the  chivalry  of  mm  "who  seek  to  combine 
the  maximum  of  cruelty  toward  others  with  the  minimum  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  themselves.  Lest,  however,  I  should  seem  to  be  makin" 
too  little  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Nihilism,  I  will  add  to  the 
opinion  of  Picifessor  Arnaudo  the  tcstiiiionv  of  a  German  witness 
living  ill  Russia,  and  who  usually  wiites  wilh  a  strong  bias  against 
everything  Russian.  In  a  recent  communication  from  tlfc  St. 
X  etersburg  correspondent  of  the  (Jologne  Gazette  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  : 

**  pre.^tigr  of  t’no  Nihilijsrs  hn\e  sn:ffered  con^icUTablv  by  their 

recent  failures,  and  t>y  t''e  wholc-hoi;  iricasiires  of  the  sevrraJ  iiiiiitarv  govern- 
ors-yeneral  to  v/hom  tlie  Czar  tcis  committed  iho  task  of  supnressins  the  insiir- 
rectionar\  movement.  1  heir  lank.'^  ba\ e  been  tbinm  d  by  iiinnmerablo  arrests 
and  moreover  a  split  has  happened  in  rheir  controlling or‘^anizatio>i  Their  own 
leaders  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  nothing  of  anv  great  imporianc^  can  be 
brought  abi air  in  Russia  by  meic  linife  force,  and  that  Nihilism  is  practically  a 
lost  cause.  Even  before  Solovielf  attempted  ibe  CzaCs  life  disputes  bad  broken 
out  between  the  leading  social  revolutionists,  some  of  whom  were  re.solved  to 
pnt  the  Emperor  cint  of  the  wav,  while  others  wislied  his  life  to  be  snared.  The 
former  faction  acted  on  its  own  responsilniity  when  it  commissioned  Solovielf 
to  carry  out  its  programme  :  for  the  Semjai  Wolja,  the  organ  of  the  Moderate 
party,  repudiated  any  connecnon  with  the  men  of  April  14th.  During  the  summer 
the  agitation  was.  comparatively  speakinm  in  abeyance.  The  Nihilistic  gentle¬ 
men  retired  to  their  summer  residences,  and  oniv  a  few  subordinate  agents  con¬ 
tinued  the  propaganda^  work  among  the  peasantry.  Their  success, “  too  was 
out  sinall ;  for  the  Russian  peyaut,  although  lie  detests  his  social  superiors,  and 
m  easily  excited  to  fury  against  the  officials  who  render  his  very  exi>tence  a 
burden  to  him,  can  never  be  persuaded  to  conspire  against  his  emperor.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  Nihilistic  agents  got  lieartily  Thrashed  bv  the 
moujiks,  while  others  were  unceremonious^  laid  hold  of  and  handed  over  to 
the  autiiorities.  Since  April  i4th  the  Niliilisr.s  have  been  undermining  their  own 
giound,  for  no  decent  Russian  feels  any  svmp.ithy  or  compassion  for  regicides 
The  Russian  people  is  strongly  addict'-d  to  coquetting  with  soci:  listic  ideas  ;  but 
Rs  6>6s  ha\e  been  ojiened  to  a  great  many  faliac  es  within  the  last  twelvemonths. 
The  iNl^oder ate  malcontents  feel  that  they  have  been  pushed  backward,  step  bv 
step,  by  the  Intransigents,  and  that,  day  liy  day,  they  have  lost  ground  ;  so  they 
have^  turned  upon  their  more  uiicomproinisiiig  accomplices.  At  present  a  breach 
Qiviues  tnese  two  factions,  whose  mut  ;ru  attitudels  almost  hostile.  The  Moder¬ 
ates  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  betrayed  into  conniving 
at  enterprises  of  wh  ch  they  disapprove,  and  riie  Radicals  look  down  with  utter 
scorii  upon  their  former  confederates.  This  split  in  the  conspirators’  camp 
has  shorn  the  real  revolutionary  party  of  more  than  half  its  original  numbers. 
But  IS  the  danger  thereby  oiniinisbed  ?  Ceit  oinly  not — or,  more  correctly,  not 
yet  \  for  the  Radicals  have  contrived  to  g'd  possession  of  all  the  funds  gathered 
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together  by  the  associations  in  their  entirety  ;  and,  as  long  as  their  money  shall 
last,  so  long  may  their  inf«*mal  machines  be  dreaded,  the  influence  of  readv  cash 
in  Russia  beiug:  enormous.  For  these  Radicals— the  men  who  arranged  and 
sanctioned  the  Moscow  outrage— there  is  no  turning  back.  Their  only  prospect 
is  an  alternative  of  gallows  or  suicide.  Of  this  they  are  well  aware.  They 
know  what  destiny  awaits  them,  and  are  therefore  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end 
exhausting  every  resource  at  their  disposal,  and  to  finish  bv  selling  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  pos  -ible.  They  are  indeed  desperate  and  terrible  rumans,  who  will 
not  shrink  from  incendiarism  on  a  vast  scale,  or  from  wholesale  murder  when 
driven  into  a  corner.” 


What  the  Nihilists,  properly  so  called,  desire  and  work  for  is  not 
a  constitQtioiJ,  or  a  reform  of  any  kind,  but  universal  anarchy 
Tiieir  game,  in  fact,  is  to  prevent  reform  by  frightening  the  gov 
ernment  into  a  policy  of  reaction  and  violent  repression.  Their 
only  chance  lies  in  deep  and  widespread  misery  and  discontent. 
But  they  have  overshot  their  mark,  aud  alienated  what  Professor 
Arnaudo  calls  “  the  revolntionary  party,”  but  which  1  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  the  party  of  reform. 

Piince  Bismarck’s  present  object  is  to  form  such  a  coalition  as 
shall  prevent  a  Russo-French  alliance.  His  purpose  would  be 
gained  if  he  could  frighten  the  English  government  into  the 
Austio-Germau  alliance.  The  spectre  "of  Russian  Nihilism,  with 
its  terrible  consequences,  is  accordingly  furbished  up  in  the  Eiig- 
lisli  edition  of  Russia  Before  and  xYfter  the  ^Var.  ”  Y/e  are  as¬ 
sured  that  Nihilism  denotes  “the  seemingly  incurable  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  Russian  state  and  society.”  But  ”  if  it  were  only  a 
question  of  the  greater  or  less  probabilitv  of  a  violent  internal 
cataclysm,  then  the  rest  of  Europe  might  afford  to  contemplate  the 
struggle  as  spectators  who  had  no  interest  in  its  issue.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.”  For  ‘‘if  all  other  remedies  are  found  of  no 
avail,”  as  the  author  wishes  us  to  believe  they  will  be,  then  ”  an 
attempt  will  be  made”  by  the  Russian  government,  ”  after  the 
well-known  French  method,  to  occupy  the  feverish  elements  of 
society  by  a  foreign  war.”  But  Prince  Bismarck’s  solicitude  for 
the  Welfare  of  Europe  lias  provided  a  remedy  : 


So  long  as  the  Austro  German  alliance  can  reckon  on  seeing  its  policy  of 
peace,  which  constitutes  its  raison  d'Ure,  supported  by  an  English  government 
strong  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  whose  influence  with  France  is  powerfni 
enough  to  wean  or  to  deter  her  from  an  armed  coalition  with  the  Northern  Em¬ 
pire.  even  the  most  warlike  Russians  are  foreed  of  necessity  to  keep  still  But 

"’hi  that  a  revolutioii  in  Russia 
should  he  accompanied  by  a  relapse  of  England  into  indifference  to  continental 
Interests,  then  the  first  result  of  this  would  be  that  Fiance,  deprived  of  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  her  English  neighbors,  would  reach  her  hand  to  Russia  for  an  alliance  • 
and  the  next  lesult,  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be  taught  to  know  what 
only  a  lew  know  at  present,  that  the  revolution  now  imminent  in  Russia  implies 
a  terrible  danger  to  European  peace  and  civilization.” 


^  There  IS  no  ‘‘revolution  imminent  in  Russia.”  But  if  for 
Russia  we  substitute  ‘‘  Germany,”  the  warning,  though  over¬ 
charged,  would  not  be  altogether  ill-timed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
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u  revolution  is  imminent  in  German}^  any  more  than  in  Russia. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  political  atmosphere  of  Germany  is  in  its 
lower  strata  so  charged  with  the  germs  of  revolution  that,  partly 
to  purify  it,  and  partly  to  counteract  French  hostility,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  himself  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to' try  the  expedient  with 
which  he  credits  Russian  diplomacy— namely,  “to  occupy  the 
feverish  elements  of  society  by  a  foreign  war.” 

The  formal  organization  of  the  socialistic  movement  in  Germany 
is  only  ten  years  old  ;  yet  at  the  last  elections  it  polled  half  a  mill¬ 
ion  yotes.  It  possesses  fifty  newspapers,  besides  other  appliances 
fur  actiye  propagandism,  and  has  its  representatiyes  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  parliament.  Some  of  its  leaders  are  remarkable  for  intellectual 
ability  and  organizing  talent,  and,  unlike  Russian  Nihilism,  it  has 
spread  its  roots  far  and  wide  among  the  masses.  The  spirit  w^hich 
animates  the  Social  Demociats  may  be  inferred  from  thefollowung 
extract,  v/hich  I  quote  from  their  principal  organ,  the  Social 
Democrat : 

“  They  who  have  taken  heaven  from  the  people  must  give  them  the  earth. 

.  .  W  hen  the  priesthood  bowed  the  neck  of  mankind  to  its  superstitions,  at 
leastit  £rave  to  the  suffering  soi  sof  man  the  kindly  hope  of  anoiher  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  world.  Ill  all  the  misfortunes  of  Jife~in  sorrow,  need,  and  sickness — a  sweet 
hope  was  still  left  to  a  believing  mind.  But  what  is  now  the  case  ?  There  are 
spll  poverty  and  privation,  sorrow,  need,  and  sickness.  And  these  are  artifi¬ 
cially  enhanced  and  heaped  upon  one  class,  while  the  pleasures  and  good  tliino-s 
of  the  W9rld  continue  to  enrich  the  other.  What,  then,  have  the  favored  of  hu¬ 
man  society  to  offer  to  those  miilions,  through  whose  sickness,  increased  by 
poverty  and  care,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  ?  We  toleiate  no  half  meas¬ 
ures,  no  evasions.  .  .  .  Ye  wretched  Pharisees  !  who  have  deprived  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  consolations  of  laith,  where  then  is  your  logic  ?  The  logic  of  history 
is  sterner  than  yours  ;  the  people  have  done  with  heaven,  and  now  they  claim 
the  earth.” 

Il  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  such  teaching  on  a  population 
so  prepared  for  it  by  poverty  and  misery  as  is  the  population  of 
Germany.  But  Prince  Bismarck,  as  I'have  already  noted,  has 
boasted  that  the  army  is  “  the  truest  representative”  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  and  it  may  therefore  be  thought  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
an  armed  nation  will  hinder  the  spread  of  revolutionary  socialism. 
Vain  calculation  !  ^  It  is  precisely  in  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are 
now  an  armed  nation  that  the  danger  of  the  situation  lies.  History 
shows  that  standing  armies  may  be  dissevered  by  caste  prejudices 
from  all  sympathy  with  their  nen-militant  countrymen.  But  the 
army,  as  a  military  caste,  cannot  long  survive  universal  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  short  service.  And  as  armies  are  dissolved  in  nations, 
and  nations  advance  in  knowledge,  the  day  will  inevitably'  arrive 
wiien  the  soldier  will  claim  a  voice  in  determining  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  w'hich  he  is  bidden  to  take  his  neighbor’s  life  and  risk 
his  own. 

“War’s  a  game  which,  w'ere  their  .subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.” 
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The  socialists  of  Germany  have  always  proclaiTiied  that  they  are 
democrats  first  and  Germans  afterward.  Where  is  (liis  to  end? 
The  army  of  Germany  has  ceased  to  represent  either  the  Prussian 
monarchy  or  the  German  kaisership,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
represent  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  nation.  Tlie  German 
army  is  in  fact  the  German  nation.  It  follows  that  when  we  aie 
discussing  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  principles  and  idf^as 
among  the  German  people,  we  are,  in  fact,  discussing  their  dis¬ 
semination  in  the  army.  The  socialists  could  desire  no  better  con¬ 
trivance  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  than  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  three  years’  service.  Multitudes  of  young  men  wiio 
but  for  this  would  never  have  heard  of  socialism,  return  to  their 
villages  and  become  centres  of  radiation  for  the  democrati(j 
evangel.  If  Prince  Bismarck  means  to  arrest  the  growth  of  social¬ 
ism  in  Germany,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  time  to  lose.  Is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  ten  years  hence  the  German  chancellor  of  that  day  will 
be  master  of  the  situation  ?  Does  not  every  counsel  of  prudence 
dictate  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  policy  of  anticipating  events  ? 

But  how  ?  His  present  object  apparently  is  to  endeavor  to  form 
a  league  of  the  conservative  elements  throughout  Europe  against 
socialism  and  against  France,  which,  as  a  republic,  cannot  help 
affording  a  most  potent  moral  support  to  democracy  everyw'herc. 
Whether  his  ostentatious  hostility  to  Russia  is  genuine  or  only 
assumed  must  be  a  matter  of  surmise.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
both.  He  would  not  be  sorry  to  pay  her  out  for  balking  him  in 
his  designs  against  France  in  1875.  But  though  implacable  in  his 
resentment,  he  knows  how  to  subordinate  private  feeling  to  public 
policy,  and  there  are  indications  of  his  desire  to  come  to  terms  with 
Russia.  But  Russia  has  no  special  temptation  to  barter  her  free¬ 
dom  of  action  for  a  German  alliance.  Her  acquisitions  under  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  have  been  secured  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  prevalent  misapprehension  in 
this  country  which  it  is  well  to  correct.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  immense  dissatisfaction  throughout 
Russia.  But  that  way  of  putting  it  does  not  state  the  wiiole  case. 
The  Eastern  Question  divided  the  Russian  people  into  two  parties 
— the  party  which,  in  a  loose  sense,  may  be  called  the  official  party, 
and  the  party  which  claims  to  be  par  excellence  the  “  national” 
party.  Of  the  former  St.  Petersburg  is  the  headquarters,  and 
Moscow  of  the  latter.  The  claim  of  the  ”  national  ”  party  is  to 
develop  the  nation^  on  a  Slavonic  type.  Different  races,  they  say, 
develop  different  types  of  civilization.  The  Teutonic  is  different 
from  the  Latin  ;  the  Slavonic  is  different  from  both.  One  race 
cannot  build  itself  on  the  model  of  another,  however  excellent  that 
other  may  be  in  its  own  place  ;  and  all  such  attempts  must  result 
in  a  mougrel  growth,  which  only  caricatures  both  races  and  repre- 
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sents  neither.  The  “  Nationalists”  of  ^vloscow  complain  that  ever 
since  the  time  of  Peter  tlie  Great  the  Russians  have,  for  tlie  most 
part,  been  mere  imitators  of  Western  manners  and  civilization. 
“If  it  rains  in  Paris,”  says  one  of  their  saiiiisls,  “  we  put  up  our 
umbrellas  on  the  Neva.”  To  this  imitation  of  esteiii  moflels 
they  attribute  much  of  the  mischief  in  their  system  of  government. 
The  bureaucracy  of  Germany,  in  particular,  is  their  special  aver¬ 
sion.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  accelerate  this  regeneration  of 
their  country,  the  Russian  “Nationalists”  aim  at  uniting  all  Slav 
peoples  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood.  Tluis  onh^  they 
think,  can  they  acquire  that  dignity  and  self-respect  in  which  their 
slavish  imitation  of  foreign  models  has  hitherto  made  them  deficient. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Panslavism,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  different  it  is  from  the 
common  impression  of  it.  It  is  not  an  aggressive  movement.  It 
aspires  to  no  conquests  of  foreign  territory.  On  the  contrary,  it 
prefers  that  the  Slav  race  should  consist  of  several  independent 
nationalities,  each  with  its  own  characteristic  features,  but  all 
bearing  a  common  family  likeness. 

When  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  reached  Russia  the 
“  Nationalist”  party  came  at  once  to  the  front  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  of  liberation.  The  enthusiasm  was  irresistible,  and  car¬ 
ried  a  wav  the  government. 

The  author  of  “  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War”  is  explicit  on 
this  point.  “  The  court  and  higher  bureaucracy,”  he  says,  “  were 
against  the  war  from  the  beginning,”  and  it  was  accordingly  “  de¬ 
layed  for  nearly  a  whole  year.”  “  People  of  rank  and  station  set 
their  faces  against  the  movement  kindled  by  the  Servian  war  and 
the  bands  of  Russian  volunteers  in  that  campaign.”  “  So  em¬ 
phatic  was  the  disapproval  of  the  Servian  revolt  expressed  by  the 
ruling  circles  at  the  capital  during  the  winter  of  1876-77,  that  the 
Moscow  Nationalists  formally  renounced  their  hope  of  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Prince  Gortchakofif,  and  joined  with  the  volunteers, 
who,  on  their  return  from  the  Timok,  were  treated  with  marked 
disfavor  and  forbidden  to  wear  their  Servian  uniforms,  in  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  government  for  deserting  the  sacred  traditions  of 


Russia.” 

To  the  “  Nationalist”  party,  therefore,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was  extremely  distasteful,  because  it  gave  back  again  to  bondage  a 
part  of  the  population  which  Russian  blood  and  treasure  had  set 
free.  The  government  of  Russia,  however,  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin — better  satisfied  probably  than  with  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  interests  of  Russia, 
as  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria  and 
Macedonia,  are  far  better  served  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  than  by  those  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
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The  Knssian  cfovernment,  therefore,  has  no  special  inducement  to 
hamper  its  fieedom  of  action  in  the  future  by  any  entaiydiiu,^  cn- 
iracreraents  wuh  Prince  Bismarck.  Is  it  possible  that  Loi'd  Beacons- 
herd’s  enimnalical  reference  to  “  the  presence,  not  to  saynsc-nu- 
enev  of  Enjrland  in  the  councils  of  Europe”  points  to  an  En^li.'^h 
alliance  with  A_ustria  and  Germany  ?  That  would  explain  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  which  the  German  press  IS  taking  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  election.  Should  the  Liberals  return  to  power,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  and  his  Austrian  ally  know  that  they  must  henceforth  pull 
their  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Prince  Bisinarck  would  thus 
be  checkmated  in  his  first  combinations  against  German  socialism 

and  French  revenge.  ^  rr^  >. 

What  would  probablv  be  his  next  move  ?  To  relieve  in  some 

way  the  pressure  of  the  military  system  will  soon  become  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessit3^  Wdth  France  pacified,  the  task  would  be  conipai- 
atively  easy.  While  France  is  unappeased  there  can  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion,  but  rather  an  increase,  in  the  burdens  of  the  German  people. 
If  France  cannot  be  crushed  or  cowed,  is  there  any  wiy  of  paciry- 
iuff  her’  The  annexed  provinces  cannot  be  restored?  German 
sentiment  and  pride  forbid  that.  Is  there  no  possible  compensa¬ 
tion?  Prince  Bismarck  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  snown 
much  generosity  in  disposing  of  other  people’s  property.  1  have 
already  referred  to  his  insidious  suggestions  to  Uie  Emperor  Aa- 
poleon  about  Belgium.  But  the  Emperor  of  the  French  knew  that 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  would  involve  him  m  a  breach  with 
Eno-land  ;  and  he  cherished  a  belief,  amounting  to  a  kind  of  super- 
stitTon,  that  the  stability  of  his  throne  and  dynasW  depended  on 
his  good  understanding  with  England.  He  therefore  sounded 
Prince  Bismarck  as  to  the  possibility'  of  annexations  on  the  Knine 
as  a  set-off  against  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  Here  is  the 
French  ambassador’s  report  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  answer : 

“  You  de«ire,‘’  said  be,  “an  impossible  thing.  You  wish  to  take  the  fl'^enish 
pro^illces,  which  are  German,  Why  do  you  not  annex  Belgium  where  the 
people  have  the  same  origin,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  language  as  your¬ 
selves?  I  have  already  caused  that  to  be  mentioned  to  the  emperor.  If  he 
enters  into  mv  views,  we  would  assist  him  to  lake  Belgium.  As  for  myself,  if  I 
were  the  master,  and  I  were  not  hampered  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  king,  it  %\ould 

be  already  done.” 

Comte  de  Goltz,  moreover,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  dropped  hints  upon  the  subject  which  circulated  pretty  freely 

in  diplomatic  sociel}"  at  the  tune.  j  -o 

Is  it  not  probable  that  these  tactics  will  be  renewed  if  I  ranee 
cannot  be  conciliated  in  any”  other  way  ?  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  already  taken  the  alarm.  But  whither  can  they  B^n  toi 
help  ?  Austria  is  bound  to  Bismarck  ;  Russia  has  beeu  alieuatea 
from  Eugland  ;  and  England  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  conMoel 
Germany  and  France  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Ihc 
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European  concert  no  longer  exists,  and  ihc  strcncili  of  (he  British 
army  IS  fiiltercd  away  in  Afghanistan  and  Souili  Afiica.  We  are 

‘lefend  the  whole  A  siatic  front  it  r  of  Tut  key 
bo  that  a  ni(  nacing  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Patssia  can  tit  any- 
moment  paralyze  our  power  in  Europe,  or  compel  us  to  abandon 
the  Anglo-Tnrkish  Convention. 

annexation  of  Belgium  to  Franco,  and  of 
Holland  and  pet  haps  a  slice  of  Switzerland  to  Germany,  would  not 
matter  very  much  to  Great  Britain.  But  certainlj-  either  of  these 
contingencies  woidd  expose  British  interests  to  graver  peril  than 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  The  future  of  Con- 
stantinople  is  a  matter  which  touches  Austrian  interests  to  the 

German  interests  also,  though  in  a  less 
degiee.  With  Biitish  interests  Constantinople  has  hut  a  remote 
ana  shadowy  connection  ;  and  in  any  case  the  powers  which  are 
direcBy  concerned  may  be  trusted  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the 
iiospborus.  But  Antwerp  is  close  to  our  shores  ;  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  01  Hohand  would  not  only  make  Germany  a  formidable  rival 
to  Lnglanci  on  the  ocean:  it  would  also  give  Germany  a  rich 
colony  which  would  place  her  athwart  our  commerce  in  the  East. 
-.Alia  tiius  It  may  come  to  pass  that  in  our  nervous  anxiety  to  ward 
clt  mere  snadows,  we  have  given  no  thought  to  the  quarter  where 
perhaps  our  real  danger  lies.  I  should  have  thought  it  wiver  to 
husband  our  resources  for  a  real  emergency  than  waste  them  in 
a  wild-goose  chase  after  “  a  scientific  frontier’^  which  somehow  has 
a  ^ovokmg  knack  of  keeping  w'ell  ahead  of  its  pursuers. 

Kussia  has  for  the  last  four  years  struggled  hard  against  a  policy 
whicn  IS  most  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  Bussian  people 
the  policy  Oi  a  Russo-German  alliance.  To  ayert  that  necessity 
tne  gOYernment  of  the  Czar  has  made  sacrifices  to  England  which 
iiaye  been  felt  as  humiliations  in  Russia.  “  It  is  ready  painful  ’’ 
said  Prince  Gorichakotf  in  one  of  his  dispatches  in  18T7‘  “  to  see 
t'wo  great  states  [i.e.,  England  and  Russial  ^’hich,  tegeiher  mioht 

questions  for  their  mutual  advamage  and  Vhe 
benefit  of  all,  excite  themselyes  and  the  woild  by  an  antagenism 
tounded  on  prejudices  or  misunderstandings.”  *' Y\"h€n  the  d^s- 
patch  was  published  it  gave  great  umbrage  in  Germany,  and 
1  imce  Bismarck  has  employed  since  then  all  his  diplomatic  craft 
to  establish  a  complete  estrangement  between  Russia  and  England. 

>  powders  would  prevent  him,  as 

It  did  in  18m,  from  dealing  with  France,  in  the  wav  which  best 
commends  itself,  regardless  of  its  morality,  to  his  indgment. 
Events  now  look  as  if  Russia,  estranged  all  round,  w^ere  about  to 
be  forced  into  Prince  Bismarck’s  political  comhination.  And  then 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy  bodes  no 
good  either  to  the  honor  cr  the  interests  of  England. 

Scrutator,  in.  the  Contempora'ry , 
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When,  in  June,  1871, 1  placed  before  Mr.GoscUen,  then  First  Lord 
of  tlie  Admiraltv,  the  sclieme  I  bad  formed  for  a  scientihc  circum¬ 
navigation  expedition,  I  stated  as  its  general  object  the  extension 
to  the  three  great  oceanic  areas— the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and 
Southern,  and  the  Pacific— of  the  physical  and  biological  exploia- 
sion  of  the  deep  sea,  which  has  been  tentatively  prosecuted  b.v  mj 
colleaffues  and  myself,  during  a  few  months  of  each  of  the  last 
three  years  on  tlie  eastern  margin  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  and  iii 
the  nefo-hboring  portion  of  the  Mediterranean.”  Those  research^ 
had  been  regarded  by  tbe  scientific  public— not  of  this  country  on  y 
but  of  the' whole  civilized  world— as  of  extraordinary  interest; 
not  only  for  the  new  facts  they  had  brought  into  view  and  tlie  old 
fallacies  which  they  had  exploded,  but  for  the  new  ideas  they  had 
introduced  into  various  departments  of  scientific  thought  -^ri 
felt  myself  justified  in  expressing  the  confident  belief  that  tlu. 
wider  extension  and  systematic  prosecution  of  them  will  be  fruit¬ 
ful  in  such  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  as  has  been  rarely  reaped  m 

any  scientific  inquiry. ”  .  .  j  a  ir, 

The  Challenger  Expedition,  tnus  originated,  was  fitted  out  in 
the  most  complete  manner,  everything  being  done  which  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  A  ship 
was  selected  whose  size  and  construction  rendered  her  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  work  ;  she  was  placed  under  the  command  of  V^p- 
tain  (now  Sir  George)  Nares,  than  whom  no  more  highly  qnabfled 
head  could  have  been  chosen.  In  the  work  of  the  ship  he  f 

zealous  co-operation  of  a  selected  staff  of  naval  o®oers  ;  h 

for  the  direction  of  its  scientific  work  the  expedition  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  services  of  Professor  (now  Sir)  Wyville  Thomson,_with 
five  assistants,  each  of  whom  had  already  shown  special  proficiency 
in  the  particular  department  committed  to  his  ^arge. 

The  expedition  left  Sheerness  on  the  7th  of  December,  and 
returned  to  Spithead  on  the  24th  of  May,  1876  ;  having  altogether 
traversed  a  distance  of  se'oeniy  thousand  nautical  miles  (or 

nearly  four  times  the  earth’s  equatorial  circumference)  and  hav¬ 
ing  at  intervals  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  established  <56,. 
observing  stations  along  the  course  traversed.  This  course  w'li.s, 
for  various  reasons,  anything  but  a  direct  one.  In  the  fiist 
the  Atlantie  was  crossed  and  recrossed  three  tunes  each  ^ay  ,  an 
a  diversion  was  made  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax,  ,  and  back  a^iii. 
for  the  special  purpose  cf  examining  the  pneiiomena  of  the  Gulf 
Htream.  Tin’s  first  part  of  the  voyage  terminated  at  tne  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  from  which  afresh  .start  was  made  for  Kerguelen  s 
Laud  on  svbieh  Ciiplain  Xares  w.is  directed  lo  icpprl  in  regard  to 


most  suitable  for  the  observation  of  the  approachius:  transit 
I  >  enus.  Thence  the  Challenger  proceeded  due  south  toward 
the  Antarctic  ice-barrier  ;  and,  after  making  the  desired  observa- 
tmns  along  its  margin,  she  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Aew  Zealand.  The  next  portion  of  her  voyage  was  devoted  to  an 


was  ^dien  proceeding  almost  due  north  from  Xew  Guinea  to  Japan 
that  her  deepest  sounding  (the  deepest  trusticortlLV  sounding  vet 

fathoms — 20,850  feet,  or  more  than  viiles — was 
obtained,  hrom  Japan  her  course  was  shaped  almost  due  east 
keeping  hear  the  parallel  of  SS""  IS”,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the 
foanawich  islands,  so  as  to  traverse  about  two  thirds  of  the  North 
i  ^cinc  ,  and  then,  taking  a  southern  direction,  she  proceeded  first 
to  that  group,  and  thence  across  the  equator  to  Tahiti,  thus  making 
a  north  and  south  course  through  the  tropical  Pacific.  From 
iahiti  she  proceeded  S.E.  toward  Cape  Korn,  with  a  detour  to 
V  alparaiso  ;  ana  after  passing  through  the  Sti-aits  of  Magellan 
touching  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  putting  in  at  Monte  Video  she 
proceeded  e^tward  half  way  across  the  South  Atlantic,  to  complete 
the  F.  and  W.  section  partly  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  voyage 
on  the  pm^allel  of  the  Cape.  Changing  her  course  to  the  north, 
she  ran  a  IS.  and  S.  line  as  far  as  the  equator,  in  the  merdian  of 
Madeua  ;  and  then,  turning  N.W.,  and  keeping  at  some  distance 
liom  the  African  coast,  got  into  the  middle  line  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  she  followed  past  the  Azores  ;  after  which  she 
bore  up  for  home. 

At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a  sounding  was  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  exact  d€ptli  y  the  hotiom  tcmpcvoAuTd  was 
a^ciiratel}  asceitained  ;  a  sample  of  hottoiTi~vifit€T  was  obtained  for 
cnemical  and  physical  examination  ;  and  a  sample  of  the  hottoin 
Itself  was  brought  up,  averaging  from  one  ounce  to  cne  pound  in 
weigiit.  At  most  of  the  stations  sencil  teinpeTaiuTes  also  w^^re 
taken  ;  i.e.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  several  different  dfp^Jis 
between  the  surface  and  the  bottom  was  determined,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  “  sections”  to  be  constructed,  giving  what  may  be  called  4he 
thermal  strati ficniion  of  the  entire  mass  of  ocean-water  along  the 
different  lines  traversed  during  the  voyage  ;  and  samples  of  sea¬ 
water  were  also  obtained  from  diffeient  depths.  At  most  of  the 
stations  a  fair  sample  of  the  bottom  fauna  vr.as  procured  means 
ot  the  dredge  or  trawl  ;  while  the  sidmming  animals  of  the  surface 

depths  were  captured  by  the  use  of  a  “  tow- 
net,  adjusted  to  sweep  through  the  waters  in  any  desired  plane. 
And  while  the  direction  and  rate  of  any  suiface-ciirrent  were  every¬ 
where  determined  by  methods  which  tlie  skilful  navigator  can 
now  use  with  great  precision,  attempts  were  made  to  determine  t?i6 
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direclion  and  rate  of  movenunt  of  Ihe  water  at  dlft’erent  depths, 
wherever  there  was  any  special  reason  for  doin^  so.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  which  constituted  the  proper  work  of  the  expedition, 
meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  were  regularly  taken 
and  recorded. 

The  mass  of  accurate  information,  and  of  materials  from  which 
accurate  information  may  be  obtained,  which  has  thus  been  col¬ 
lected  in  regard  to  the  physics  of  the  ocean,  affords  a  vast  body  of 
data  for  scientific  discussion,  of  which,  when  it  shall  have  been 
fully  published,  advantage  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  taken  by  the 
various  inquirers  into  the  different  branches  of  this  subject,  who 
are  at  present  anxiously  waiting  for  it.  xincl,  in  like  manner,  the 
enormous  collection  of  marine  animals  that  has  been  most  carefully 
made  along  the  whole  of  the  Challenger’s  course,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  depths  from  the  surface  down  to  more  than  four  miles— the 
locality  and  depth  from  wdiich  every  specimen  was  obtained  having 
been  accurately  recorded — attests  the  entire  success  of  the  biologi¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  Challenger’s  ’work.  But  here,  again,  however 
great  the  amount  of  work  done,  much  more  remains  to  do,  in  the 
“  working  up”  of  this  most  valuable  material.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  naturalists  of  the  highest  competence  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  each  of  'whom  will  report  separately  upon 
his  own  subject.  And  only  when  all  these  separate  reports  shall 
have  been  published,  which  cannot  be  for  some  years,  will  it  be 
possible  to  give  any  general  resume  of  the  zoological  results  of  the 
expedition.  But  in  the  study  of  the  bottom- deposits  more  progress 
has  been  made  ;  and  Mr.  Murray — one  of  the  Challenger  scientific 
staff,  who  was  specially  charged  with  this  department  during  the 
voyage — has  already  arrived  at  some  results  of  such  remarkable  in¬ 
terest  as  fully  to  justify  the  belief  I  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Go- 
schen,  “  that  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  much  of  the  past 
history  of  our  globe  is  at  present  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
'waiting  only  to  be  brought  up.” 

I  have  been  so  often  asked,  ”  What  has  the  Challenger  Expedi¬ 
tion  done  for  science  ?”  that,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  shown 
to  be  the  impossibility  of  at  present  giving  more  than  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  results  of  its  work,  I  shall  now  endeavor  briefly 
to  show  what  light  these  results  have  thrown  on  a  feAV  general 
questions  of  great  interest  ;  some  of  which  were  first  opened  up  in 
our  previous  deep-sea  explorations,  while  on  others  not  apparently 
related  to  it  the  Challenger  researches  have  been  found  to  cast  an 
unexpected  light. 

The  question  which  naturally  takes  the  first  place  in  order  is  that 
of  depth  and  configuration  of  the  ocean-basins,  as  to  which  little 
had  been  previousl}"  learned  with  certainty,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  wiiich  had  been  carefully  sounded  along  certain 
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lines  yith  a  view  to  the  laying  of  telegraph-cables.  The  first  sys¬ 
tematic  survey  of  this  kind  brought  out  a  set  of  facts  which  were 
then  supposed  to  be  exceptional,  but  which  the  soundings  of  the 
Challenger,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the  United  States 
ship  Tuscarora,  and  the  German  Gazelle,  have  shown  to  be  general 
— viz.,  (1)  that  the  bottom  sinks  ver^^  gradually  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  westward,  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  ;  (2)  that  then, 
not  far  beyond  the  hundred-fathom  line,  it  falls  so  rapidly  that 
depths  of  from  1200  to  1500  fathoms  are  met  with  at  only  a  short 
distance  farther  west  ;  (3)  that  after  a  further  descent  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  2000  fathoms,  the  bottom  becomes  a  slightly  undulating 
plain,  whose  gradients  are  so  low  as  to  show  scarcely  any  percep¬ 
tible  alteration  of  depth  in  a  section  in  which  the  same  scales  are 
used  for  vertical  heights  and  horizontal  distances  ;*  and  (4)  that  on 
the  American  side  as  on  the  British  this  plain  is  bordered  by  a  very 
steep  slope,  leading  up  quickly  to  a  bottom  not  much  exceeding 
100  fathoms  in  depth,  which  shallows  gradually  to  the  coast-line  of 
America.  Nothing  seems  to  have  struck  the  Clialienger  surveyors 
more  than  the  extraordinary  (except  in  the  neighborhood 

cf  laud)  of  that  depressed  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  great  oceanic  area  :  the  result  of  one  day’s  sound¬ 
ing  enabling  a  tolerably  safe  guess  to  be  formed  as  to  the  depth  to 
be  encountered  on  the  following  day  ;  and  thus,  if  the  bottom  of 
the  mid-ocean  were  laid  dry,  an  observer  standing  on  almost  any 
spot  of  it  would  find  himseff  surrounded  by  a  plain  only  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  North  American  prairies  or  the  South  American 
pampas. 

Thus  our  notions  of  the  so-called  “  ocean-basins”  are  found  to 
require  considerable  modification  ;  and  it  becomes  obvious  that, 
putting  aside  the  oceanic  islands  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  mountain-peaks  and  ridges  rise  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  land,  the  proper  oceanic  area  is  a  portion  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  which  is  depressed  with  tolerable  uniformity  some  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  land  area,  while  the  bands  of  shallow  bottom 
which  usually  border  the  existing  coast-lines  are  to  be  regarded  as 
submerged  portions  of  the  adjacent  land-platforms.  The  form  of 
the  depressed  area  which  lodges  the  water  of  the  deep  ocean  is 
rather,  indeed,  to  be  likened  to  that  of  a  flat  w^aiter  or  tea-tray, 
surrounded  by  an  elevated  and  steeply  sloping  rim,  than  to  that  of 
the  “  basin”  with  which  it  is  commonly  compared.  And  it  further 
becomes  obvious  that  the  o^eal  border  of  anj^  oceanic  area  may  be 
very  different  from  the  ostensible  border  formed  by  the  existing 
coast-line. 


*  Sections  drawn  (as  is  usual)  with  a  vertical  scale  cuorrnously  in  excess  of 
the  horizontal,  altogether  luisiepiesi  nt  the  real  character  of  the  oceanic  sea-bed. 
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Of  this  difference  !)etwcen  tlie  sliallow  water  coverini^  snlmierged 
land  and  the  deep  sea  that  fills  the  real  ocean-basms  we  have 
nowhere  a  more  remarkable  example  than  that  which  is  pjesented 
to  ns  in  the  seas  which  girdle  the  British  islands.  Tliese  are  all  so 
shallow  that  their  bed  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  European  continental  platform  ;  an  elevation  of  the 
north-western  corner  of  which,  to  the  amount  of  only  100  fathoms, 
would  reunite  Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  and  would  bring  il  into  continuity  with  Ireland,  the  Heb¬ 
rides,  and  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  Xot  only  would  the 
whole  of  the  British  Channel  be  laid  dry  by  such  an  elevation,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Korth  Sea  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
deeper  channel  that  lies  outside  the  fiords  of  Norway.  Again,  tlie 
coast  line  of  Ireland  would  be  extended  seaward  to  about  100 
miles  west  of  Galway,  and  that  of  the  western  Hebrides  to  beyond 
St.  Kilda  ;  but  a  little  farther  west  the  sea-bed  shows  the  abrupt 
depression  already  spoken  of  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the 
real  Atlantic  area.  A  like  rapid  descent  has  been  traced  outside  the 
huiidred-fathom  line  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (a  considerable  part  of 
which  would  be  converted  into  dry  land  by  an  elevation  of  that 
amount),  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where, 
however,  it  takes  place  much  nearer  the  existing  land-border.  The 
soundings  of  the  U.S.S.  Tuscarora  in  the  North  Pacific  have  shown 
that  a  like  condition  exists  along  the  western  coast  of  North  America; 
a  submerged  portion  of  its  continental  platform,  covered  bv  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  water,  forming  a  belt  of  variable  breadth  outside 
the  existing  coast-line,  and  the  sea-bed  then  descending  so  rapidly 
as  distinctly  to  mark  the  real  border  of  the  vast  Pacific  depression. 
And  as  similar  features  present  themselves  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact  that  tlie  great  continental  plat  for  ms  usually 
rise  rery  abruptly  from  the  margins  of  the  real  oceanic  depressed  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  depression  of  the  existing  land  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  same,  or^  even  half  that  amount,  would  cause  very 
extensive  areas  of  what  is  now  dry  land  to  be  overflowed  by  sea  ; 
the  higher^  tracts  and  mountainous  regions  alone  remaining  as 
representatives  of  the  continental  platform  to  which  the  submerged 
portions  equally  belong.  This,  as  every  geologist  knows,  has 
been  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  the  former  condition  of 
Europe,  and  finds  a  singular  parallelism  in  the  present  condition 
of  that  great  continental  platform,  of  which  the  peninsula  and 
islands  of  Malaya  are  the  most  elevated  portions.  For  the  Yellow 
Sea,  which  forms  the  existing  boundary  of  south-eastern  Asia,  is 
everywhere  so  shallow  that  an  elevation  of  100  fathoms  would 
convert  it  into  land  ;  w  ljile  half  that  elevation  would  lay  dry  many 
of  the  channels  between  the  Malay  Islands,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  contiDMity  not  only  wiih  each  other  but  with  the  continent  of 
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Asia.  And  Mr.  Wallace’s  admirable  researches  on  the  zoology  of 
this  region  have  shown  that  such  continuity  undoubtedly  existed 
at  no  remote  i)eriod,  its  mammalian  fauna  being  essentfall}^  Asi¬ 
atic.  On  the  other  hand,  a.  like  elevation  would  bring  Papua  into 
land-continuity  with  .Australia  ;  with  which,  in  like  manner,  the 
intimacy  of  its  zoological  relations  shows  it  to  have  been  in  former 
connection.  The  Indo-^fala}^  province  is  separated  from  the 
Papuo- Australian  province  b3"  a  strait,  which,  though  narrow,  is 
so  much  deeper  than  the  channels  which  intervene"^ between  the 
separate  members  of  either  group,  that  it  would  still  remain  as  a 
fissure  of  considerable  depth,  even  if  the  elevation  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  great  area  it  divides  were  sufficient  to  raise  most  of  each 
into  dry  land.  And  thus  we  may  view  the  whole  area  extending 
from  south-eastern  Asia  to  South  Australia  as  a  vast  land-platform 
(partly  submerged),  of  which  the  gi^eat  fissure  that  divides  it  into 
two  distinct  zoological  provinces  may  be  considered  as  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  great  break  made  by  ibe  Medilerranean  in  the  conti¬ 
nuity  between  Europe  and  Africa,  and  that  made  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the  continuity  between  North 
and  South  America.  There  is  generally  a  very  marked  contrast 
in  elevation  between  the  sliglitly  submerged  portions  of  this  land- 
platfoim,  and  the  deep  sea-floors  in  its  neighborhood  ;  the  descent 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  being  very  abrupt. 

Now  these  facts  rcmaikably  confirm  the  doctrine  long  since 
propounded  by  the  distinguished  American  geologist,  Professor 
Dana,  when  reasoning  out  the  probable  succession  of  events  during 
the  original  consolidation  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  its  subsequent 
shrinkage  upon  the  gradually  contracting  mass  within — that  these 
elevated  areas  now  forming  the  continental  platforms,  and  the 
depressed  areas  that  constitute  the  existing  ocean-floors,  were 
forimd  as  such  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  remained  unchanged 
in  their  general  relations  from  that  time  to  the  present,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vast  disturbances  that  have  been  sicce  produced  in 
each  bv  the  progressive  contraction  of  Ihe  earth’s  crust.  For  this 
general  contraction,  coupled  with  the  unequal  bearing  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  cru^t  upon  one  another,  has  been  the  chief  agency 
in  determining  the  evolution  of  the  eailh’s  surface-features,  pro¬ 
ducing  local  upheavals  and  subsidences  alike  in  the  elevated  and 
depressed  areas  ;  so  that  lofty  mountains  and  deep  troughs  have 
been  formed,  with  plications  and  contortions  of  their  component 
strata  ;  metamorphism  of  various  kinds  has  been  produced  in  their 
rocks  ;  and  volcanic  action,  with  earthquake  phenomena  involving 
extensive  dislocations  of  the  crust,  have  been  repeated  through  suc¬ 
cessive  geological  periods,  mostly  along  particular  lines  or  in  special 
areas  ;  without  making  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  great  continents,  or  in  the  real  borders  of  the  oceanic  areas, 
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though  the  amount  of  the  continental  areas  that  might  be  al)f)ve 
water,  and  the  position  of  their  coast  lines,  might  vary  greatly  fiom 
time  to  time. 

This  idea  of  the  general  permanence  of  what  w^e  used  to  call  the 
great  “  ocean-basins”  had  in  fact  struck  me  forcibly,  as  soon  as  the 
soundings  of  the  Challenger  and  Tuscarora.  in  the  Pacitic,  enabhai 
me  to  work  out  the  enormous  dispro[)ortion  between  the  mass  «.’t 
land  above  the  sea-level  and  the  volume  of  the  waiter  beneath  it. 
At  the  end  of  our  first  (Lightning)  cruise  in  18C8,  iny  colleague, 
Professor  WyviUe  Thomson,  had  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  is 
no  adequate  reason  for  supposing  that  the  piesent  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic  has  ever  been  raised  into  dry  land  since  the  termination  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch,  which  was  marked  by  the  elevation  of  tire 
chalk  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  North 
America  on  the  other,  into  dr3^  laud  ;  and  that  the  persistence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  cretaceous  types  in  its  marine  fauna  justi¬ 
fies  the  conclusion  that  the  deep  sea-bed  of  this  ocean  has  not  un¬ 
dergone  any  essential  change  of  condition  through  the  whole  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  conclusion  I  uniiesitatingly  indorsed  ; 
and  though  the  announcement  of  it  rather  startled  some  of  our  geo¬ 
logical  Nestors,  it  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the  young¬ 
er  generation  as  by  no  means  improbable.  Subsequent  reflection 
upon  the  disproportion  to  wdiich  I  have  just  referred,  though  from 
imperfect  (lata  I  at  first  i^^icfe?’estimated  it,  disposed  me  to  extend 
the  same  view  to  the  ocean -basins  generally  ;  and  happening  at  the 
same  time  to  become  ac(piainted  with  the  doctrines  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Professor  Dana  (then  little  known  in  this  country),  I 
was  strongly  impressed  by  their  accordance — this  being  the  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  entire  difference  of  the  data  and  lines 
of  reasoning  which  led  Professor  Dana  and  myself  to  the  same 


conclusion. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  relative  masses  of 
land  and  sea,  wliich  is  p^’obably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  area 
of  the  existing  land  is  to  that  of  the  sea  as  about  1  to  2|,  or  as  4  to 
11  ;  so  that  if  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  w^ere  divided  into  fif¬ 
teen  equal  parts,  the  land  wmuld  occupy  onl}^  four  of  these,  or 
rather  more  tha  i  a  quarter,  while  the  sea  wmuld  cover  eleven,  or 
rather  less  than  three  quarters.  But  the  average  /leir/ht  of  the 
whole  land  of  the  globe  above  the  sea-level  certainly  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1090  feet  ;  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  being  somewdiat  above 
that  amount, wdiile  that  of  Ameiica  (North  and  South),  Europe, 
and  Australia  is  considerably  below  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  depth  of  the  ocean-floors  is  now  known  to  be  at  least  21 
miles,  and  mav  be  taken  (for  the  convenience  of  round  number)  at 
13,000  feet.  Tlius,  the  average  depth  of  tbe  ocean  being  18  times 
as  much  as  the  average  height  of  tlie  land,  and  the  area  of  the  sea 
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2f  times  that  of  the  land,  the  totfil  Tolunic  of  the  oceoTi-wniev  is 
{2%xV6)  just  o6  times  that  of  the  land  above  (he  sea-level. 

Sow  tins  ciispropoi (icii  appears  t(7  me  to  render  it  extiemely  im¬ 
probable  that  any  such  geological  “see-saw”  as  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  successive  alternations  of  land  and  water  between  llic  several 
paits  of  the  same  continental  platform,  can  have  ever  produced  such 
an  exchange  between  any  continental  platform  and  an  ocean  floor  as 
was  assumed  bv  Sir  Charles  Ly ell  to  have  taken  place  over  and  over 
again  in  geological  time.  For  even  supposing  all  the  existina:  land 
of  the  globe  to  sink  down  to  the  sea-level,  this  subsidence  would 
be  balanced  by  the  elevation  of  only  07ie  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  ocean-floor  from  its  present  average  depth  to  the  same  level. 
Or,  again,  let  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia  (whose  area  is 
about  one  seventeenth  of  the  total  land-area  of  the  globe)  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  subside  to  the  depth  of  the  average  sea-bed,  so  as  to  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of  not  only  by  the  surface  navigator  but  by  the 
deep-sea  surveyor,  and  a  compensatory  elevation  To  take  place  in 
the  existing  land  area — this,  if  limited  to  an  area  of  the  size  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  (which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe),  xrouid 
Taise  it  all  to  nearly  the  height  of  IMont  Blanc  y  while,  if  spread 
over  the  entire  land  area  of  the  globe,  it  xcovld  nearly  double  its 
'present  average  elevation. 

Now  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  upheav¬ 

als  or  subsidences  have  ev’er  taken  plac'e  over  extensive  areas  to  any¬ 
thing  like  such  amounts,  which  have  their  parallels  only  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  lofty  mountain  chains,  or  in  the  complement ar}"  formation 
of  deep  troughs  now^  filled  by  sedimentary  deposit  originating  in  the 
degradation  of  the  neighboring  land  ;  which  Iccal  disturbances  (as 
Professor  Dana  has  shown)  have  been  effected  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  thrust  engendered  during  the  shrinkage  of  the  globe  in 
cooling.  Moreover,  the  contours  of  the  oceanic  urea,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  yet  determined  by  the  Challenger  and  other  sound¬ 
ings,  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  notion^  of  the  existence  of 
any  submerged  continental  platform.  On  the  contrary',  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  observations  enable  it  to  be  affiimed  with  high  prolrability  that 
the  islands  which  are  met  with  in  the  real  oceanic  area  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  wdnch,  like  the  British  Isles,  are  really  outly¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  slightly  sunken  corner  of  the  platform  which  rises 
into  continental  land  in  their  vicinity  ;  or  which,  like  the  great 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  are  the  ”  survivals”  of  a  con¬ 
tinental  platform  more  deeply  submerged)  are  all  of  volcanic  ori¬ 
gin,  having  been  projected  upw^ard  from  beneath,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  gone  down  from  above.  This  may  be  stated  with  confidence 
in  regard  to  all  those  which  consist  of  inorganic  rocks  ;  and  since 
it  is  equally  true  of  those  coral  islands  whose  rock  basis  shows 
itself  above  the  surface,  the  same  ma}^  be  fairly  presumed  in  regard 
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lo  the  submerged  peaks  on  which  those  “  atolls”  rest,  above  whose 
level  platforms  no  rocky  base  now  rises.  These  volcanic  vents  arq 
generally  found  on  upward  bulgiugs  of  median  portions  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  ocean-floors  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  volcanoes 
which  rise  from  the  elevated  land-platforms  are  for  the  most  part 
thrown  up  near  their  oceanic  margins  ;  and  Professor  Dana  gives 
mechanical  reasons  for  both  these  classes  of  facts,  deduced  from 
consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  will  be 
exerted  in  the  two  areas  respectively.  The  “crumpling”  of  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  crust  which  throws  up  mountain  ridges, 
produces  at  the  same  time  equivalent  depressions.  These  will  be 
tilled  by  sea- water  if  it  has  access  to  them,  as  is  the  case  wdth  the 
enormously  deep  pit-holes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mala^^an 
area  ;  or  with  fresh  water,  where,  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  region  affording  a  large  supply 
of  it,  as  in  deep  lake  basins  of  Switzerland  :  or  they  may  remain 
almost  empty  for  want  of  whaler,  like  the  deeply  depressed  valley 
of  the  Jordan  ;  or  may  be  partly  filled,  like  the  Caspian.  And 
thus  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  over  different  parts  of  the 
continental  platforms  ma}^  have  been  greatly  changed  from  time 
to  time,  and  groups  or  chains  of  islands  may  have  been  raised  and 
again  submerged  in  the  oceanic  area,  without  making  any  such 
essential  changes  in  the  majj  of  the  world  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  sup)- 
posed  to  have  taken  place  over  and  over  again. 

Now  this  view  of  the  permanence  of  the  great  original  division 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  elevated  and  depressed  areas,  and  of 
the  non-conversion  of  any  considerable  part  of  a  continental  plat¬ 
form  into  a  deep  sea-bed,  or  of  a  deep  sea- bed  into  a  continental 
platform,  has  received  a  most  unexpected  and  explicit  confirmation 
from  the  study  of  the  deposits  at  present  being  formed  on  the 
oceanic  sea-bed,  of  which  a  sample  was  brought  up  in  every 
sounding  taken  by  the  Challenger,  while  larger  collections  of  them 
were  made  by  the  trawl  and  the  dredge.  For  such  deposits  as  are 
obviously  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  ordinaiy  land-masses, 
were,  as  a  rule,  only  found  in  the  comparatively  shallow  winters  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  those  masses  ;  the  almost  universal  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ordinary  silicious  sand  of  our  shores  being  a  most  nole- 
w'orthy  fact.  Indeed,  the  exception  served  to  prove  the  rule  ;  for 
it  was  only  when  the  Challenger’s  course  lay  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  the  w’estw'ard  of  it, 
.  that  the  soundings  gave  evidence  of  its  presence  ;  and  that  this 
sand  had  been  blown  over  the  sea-surface  from  the  Sahara  w^as  in¬ 
dicated  by  its  deposit  as  a  fine  dust  on  the  ship’s  deck.  Deposits  of 
volcanic  origin,  however,  were  met  wdth  in  unexpected  abundance  ; 
the  most  common  being  a  red  clay,  first  found  on  the  deepest  areas 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  source  of  which  w^as  for  some  time  a  question 
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of  great  perplexity  to  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger,  from  its 
presenting  itself  at  such  a  distance  from  any  land  tliat  it  could  not 
he  supposed  to  have  been  brought  down  (as  the  clay  deposits  of 
shore-wafers  are)  by  continental  rivers.  The  clew  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  furnished  by  the  unexpected  capture,  in  the 
“  tow-net,’’  of  a  considerable  number  of  floating  masses  of  pum¬ 
ice-stone  ;  while  the  trawl  frequently  brought  up'bushels  of  such, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to'that  of  a  football.  Xow  pum¬ 
ice  is  formed  of  ordinary  lava  which  has  been  “raised”  (like 
dough)  into  a  spongy  condition  by  the  liberation  of  gases  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  contains  a  consideralile  proportion  of  feldspar,  which 
affords  the  materal  of  clay  ;  and  as  the  clay  deposits  were  found 
to  contain  fragments  of  pumice  in  various  stages  of  disintegration, 
the  probability  of  their  volcanic  origin  set  ms  so  strong  as  to  justify 
its  full  acceptance.  Mr.  Muriay  thinks  it  likely  that  not  only  all 
the  pieces  of  pumice  which  float  on  the  surface,  but  tho-e  spread 
over  the  sea-bottom,  have  been  ejected  from  ?a?id-volcanoes  ;  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  having  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  greater  number  having  been  washed  down  by  rain  and 
livers.  After  floating  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  so  as  to  be  ear¬ 
ned  about  by  winds  and  currents  perhaps  to  very  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  they  would  become  water-logged  and  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  undergo  gradual  disintegration.  They  were  always 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  cen¬ 
tres,  such  as  the  Azores  and  the  Philippines  ;  and  within  their 
areas,  again,  were  found  tufaceoiis  deposits — dust  and  ashes  which 
had  been  carried  by  the  winds  blowing  over  the  craters.  But  there 
were  also  occasionally  found,  at  several  hundred  miles’  distance 
from  any  land,  small  pieces  of  obsidian  and  basaltic  lavas,  whose 
presence  there  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  submarine  volcanic 
action. 

In  association  with  the  clays  there  were  found  remarkable  de¬ 
posits  of  manganese,  sometimes  incrusting  corals,  etc.,  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  but  more  generally  forming  nodu¬ 
lar  concretions,  varying  in  size  from  little  pellets  to  several  pounds 
in  weight,  which  were  usually  found  to  include  organic  bodies, 
such  as  sharks’  teeth  or  whales’  ear-bones.  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  curious  class  of  facts  is  given  in  Lord  George  Camp- 
bell’s  “  Log-letters 

In  some  regions  everything  at  the  bottom,  even  the  bottom  itself,  would 
appear  to  be  overlaid  by  and  impregnated  with  this  subshiuce.  Sharks’  teeth 
of  all  sizes  (many  gigantic,  one  was  four  inches  across  the  base)  are  frequent, 
and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  concentric  layers  of  manganese  of  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  silicions  sponge,  bits  of  pumice,  ladiolaria,  and  globigeri- 
n^,  and  lumps  of  clay,  have  all  been  fouud  forming  the  inlclei  of  these  nodules. 
We  have  caught  in  one  haul,  where  there  has  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
trawl  has  sunk  more  than  two  inches  in  the  clay,  over  600  sharks’  teeth,  100  ear- 
bones  of  whales,  and  fifty  fragments  of  other  bones,  some  imbedded  in  man- 
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ganeso  an  inch  thick,  some  with  only  jiiiit  a  trace  of  mangane.^e  on  them,  and  eom« 
with  no  trace  at  all  These  sharks’  teeth  are  all  fossil  teeth,  the  same  as  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  tertiary  formations,  particularly  in  Swiss  mio- 
c'eiie  deposits 

As  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  aggregation  of  the  manganese  is 
a  very  slow  proces**,  the  occurrence  of  these  teeth  and  bones,  some  imbedded 
deei)ly,  and  some  not  at  all,  in  the  same  surface-layers,  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  extremely  slow  rate  of  deposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of 
sharks’  teetli  inshore  deposits  is  extremely  rare,  and  in  the  organic  oozes  slightly 
less  so. — P.  495. 

This  deposit  of  manganese  seems,  like  that  of  the  red  clay,  trace¬ 
able  to  a  volcanic  source  : 

Wherever  we  have  pumice  containing  much  magnetite,  olivine,  angite,  or 
hornblende,  and  these  apparently  undergoing  decompo^^ition  and  alteration,  or 
where  we  have  great  showers  of  volcanic  ash.  there  also  is  manganese  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  correspondence  between  the  distribution  of  these  two 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  very  significant  of  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Man¬ 
ganese  is  as  frequent  as  iron  in  lavas  ;  and  in  magnetite  and  in  some  varieties  of 
Hornblende  and  aiigite  it  partially  replaces  peroxide  of  iron  It  is  therefore  prob¬ 
able  that  the  manganese,  as  we  find  it,  is  one  of  the  secondary  products  arisincr 
from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  minerals,  that  decomposition  being  cause3 
by  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  ocean-waters. 

These  deep-sea  deposits  of  manganese  diifer  in  mineral  structure 
and  composition  from  any  of  the  known  ores  of  that  metal  ;  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  being  formed  constitute  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  very  great  interest,  tQ  which,  as  to  other  points  of  this  in¬ 
quiry,  a  most  distinguished  Continental  petrologist,  the  Abbe  Re- 
nard,  is  now  giving  the  most  careful  attention,  with  the  full  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  minerals  whose  origin  iias  been  hitherto  unaccounted 
for. 

But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  inorganic  deposit  whose  charac¬ 
ter  is  even  more  remarkable  : 

In  the  midst  of  the  clay  from  the  bottom  (says  Professor  Geike)  Mr.  Murray 
found  numerous  minute  spherical  granules  of  native  iron,  which,  as  he  suggests 
are  almost  certainly  of  meteoric  origin— fragments  of  those  falling  stars  wdiich’ 
coming  to  us  from  planetary  space,  burst  into  fragments  when  they  rush  into 
the  denser  layers  of  our  atmosphere.  In  tracts  where  the  growth  of  silt  upon  the 
sea-floor  is  excessively  tardy,  the  fine  particles  scattered  by  the  dissipation  of 
these  meteorites  may  remain  in  appreciable  quantity.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose 
that  meteorites  have  disappeared  oyer  these  ocean -depths  more  numerously 
than  over  other  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  iron  granules  have  no  doubt 
been  as  plentifully  showered  down  elsewhere,  though  they  cannot  be  so  readily 
detected  in  accumulating  sediment.  I  know  no  recent  discovery  in  physical 
geography  more  calculated  to  impress  deeply  the  imagination  than  the  testimony 
of  this  meteoric  iron  from  the  most  di-taut  abysses  of  the  ocean.  To  be  told 
that  mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of  those  abysses  at  an  extremely  slow  rate,  con¬ 
veys  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  tardiness  of  the  process.  But  to  learn  that  it 
gathers  so  slowly  that  the  very  star-dust  which  falls  from  outer  space  forms  an 
appreciable  part  of  it,  brings  home  to  us,  as  hardly  anything  else  could  do, 
the  idea  of  undisturbed  and  excessively  slow  accumulation. 

Xext  to  the  volcanic  clays,  the  globigerina-ooz^  (which  had  been 
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brought  up  by  the  hundredweight  in  the  Lightning  and  Porcupine 
dredgings)  proved  to  be  the  most  abundant  oceanic  deposit.  Not 
only^rom  the  completeness  of  their  minute  sliells  in  the  surface- 
laver,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  shells 
were  occupied  by  their  sarcodic  bodies  in  an  apparently  fresh  con¬ 
dition,  we  had  concluded  that  the  Globigerinae  live  on  the  bottoms 
on  which  their  remains  accumulate.  But  since,  in  nearly  all  but 
the  coldest  parts  of  the  oceanic  area  traversed  by  the  Challenger, 
they  were  collected  in  abundance  by  the  “  tow-net”  drawn  through 
the  water  at  or  beneath  the  surface, ‘Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and. some 
of  his  associates  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  pass  their 
whole  lives  in  the  surface  stratum,  their  subsidence  to  the  bottom 
only  taking  place  after  their  death.  I  have  myself,  however, 
remained  of  the  opinion  that  they  subside  during  life,  when  the 
addition  of  new  chambers  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  further 
exudation  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  applied  to  the  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  ;  and  that  they  continue  to  live  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  continually  adding  to  the  thickness  of  their  shells.  And  iu 
this  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  supported  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Biady,  into  whose  most  competent  chaige  the  Foraminifera  of 
the  Challenger  have  been  given  for  ”  working  up.”  For  the  result 
of  a  series  of  most  careful  comparisons  between  the  Globigerinae 
brought  up  from  any  bottom.,  and  those  captured  floating  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  same  region,  shows  that  the  shells  of  the  for¬ 
mer  so  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  latter  in  size  and  massiveness  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  they  continued  to  live  and  grow  after  their 
subsidence. 

The  careful  examination  in  which  Mr.  Murray  has  been  engaged 
of  the  calcaremis  deposits  (resembling  chalk  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion),  chiefly  consisting  of  globigerina-ooze,  but  also  containing  the 
disintegrated  remains  of  free-swimming  Pteropod  mollusks,  as 
well  as  of  shells  and  corals  that  have  lived  on  the  bottom,  has  led 
him  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  in  their  descent  from  the 
upper  waters  toward  the  deeper  sea-bottoms,  the  thin  shells  of 
Globigerinm  and  the  yet  more  delicate  Pteropod  shells,  are  again  dis¬ 
solved,  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  held  in  large  pro¬ 
portion  in  those  abyssal  waters.  And  thus  it^  was  that  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  oceanic  area,  though  Globigerinae  were  cap¬ 
tured  by. the  surface  tow-net  in  the  same  abundance  as  elsewhere, 
their  remains  were  entirely  wanting  on  the  bottom  beneath.  At 
intermediate  depths  the  ooze  and  the  red  clay  would  often  be  found 
mixed,  in  proportions  that  seemed  related  to  the  depth.  But  in  the 
shallower  waters  not  sufficiently  charged  with  carbonic  acid  to 
exert  any  solvent  power,  the  organic  deposit  prevailed  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  inorganic.  This,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  marine  area  in  w’hich  the  old  chalk  was  deposited  ; 
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a  variety  of  considerations  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea- 
bottom  whereon  accumulated  the  foraminiferal  ooze  of  which  it  is 
almost  entirely  composed,  was  of  no  considerable  depth. 

But  the  surface-waters  are  also  inhabited  by  microscopic  organ¬ 
isms,  whose  skeletons  are  composed,  not  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
of  silex;  and  of  these,  some — the  Diatoms — are  vegetable,  while 
others — the  Radiolarians — are  animals  of  about  the  same  simplicity 
as  the  Foraminifera.  The  Diatoms  abound  in  those  colder  seas 
which  are  not  prolific  in  Foraminifera,  often  accumulating  in 
such  numbers  as  to  form  green  bands  that  attract  the  notice  of 
both  Arctic  and  Antarctic  voyagers.  And  their  exquisitely  sculp¬ 
tured  cases,  accumulating  on  the  bottom,  fonn  a  silicious  “Dia¬ 
tom-ooze,”  which  takes  the  place  in  higher  latitudes  of  the  white 
calcareous  mud  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  foraminiferal 
shells.  The  foraminiferal  ooze,  moreover,  generally  contains  in 
larger  or  smaller  proportion,  the  beautiful  silicious  skeletons  of 
Radiolaria  ;  and  sometimes  these  were  found  to  predominate  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  ooze  mainly  consisted  of  them,  in  which  case 
it  was  designated  as  radiolarian.  As  silicious  skeletons  are  not — • 
like  calcareous — dissolved  by  deep-sea  water,  those  which  fall  down 
from  the  surface  even  upon  the  deepest  bottoms  rest  there  un¬ 
changed  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  they  are  found  diffused 
through  the  red-clay  deposits,  and,  at  the  greatest  depths,  some¬ 
times  almost  entirely  replace  them.  Some  of  these  minute  organ¬ 
isms  were  almost  everywhere  captured  alive  in  the  tow-net  ;  but, 
like  the  Diatoms,  they  commonly  aggregate  in  patches  or  bands, 
and  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  color  the  sea-surface,  the  hue  of 
their  animal  substance  being  usually  red  or  reddish  brown.  Such 
patches  are  often  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shetlands,  where 
they  are  designated  by  the  fishermen  as  “  herring  food.” 

Thus,  then,  if  we  compare  (1)  the  deposits  now  going  on  upon 
the  deep  oceanic  sea-bed,  which  consist  either  of  organic  “  oozes,” 
or  of  the  clays  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  products, 
(2)  the  sediments  at  present  in  course  of  deposition  on  the  shal¬ 
lower  bottoms  nearer  land,  and  (3)  the  materials  of  the  sedimen¬ 
tary  rocks  of  all  geological  periods,  we  see  that  while  there  is  a 
close  correspondence  between  the  second  and  the  third,  the  first 
differs  so  completely — in  most  particulars — from  both  the  others, 
ns  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  comparison  with  them  ;  the 
chief  exception  being  presented  by  those  calcareous  sediments, 
which  correspond  with  the  various  limestone  formations  inter¬ 
calated  among  the  sandstones  and  clays  that  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  degradation  of  pre-existing  land.  We  now  know  for  certain 
that  the  sands  and  clays  washed  off  the  land — whether  by  the 
action  of  ice  or  river-waters  on  its  surface,  or  by  the  wearing  away 
t)f  its  margin  by  the  waves  of  the  sea — sink  to  the  sea-bottom  long 
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before  they  reach  the  deeper  abyss(*s  ;  r«>t  the  least  trace  of  %uch 
sedwieiits  having  heeu  aitytchere  found  at  a  distance  from  the  con- 
tinenial  platforms.  And  thus  tlie  study  of  the  deposits  on  the 
oceanic  sea-bed  has  fully  conlirmed  the  conclusion  diawn  from  the 
present  configuration  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  to  the  general  per¬ 
sistence  of  those  original  inequalities  which  have  respectively 
served  as  the  bases  of  the  existing  continents,  and  the  floors  of  the 
great  ocean-basins. 

In  the  masterly  lecture  on  Geographical  Evolution,”  recently 
given  by  Professor  Geikie  before  the  Poyal  Geographical 
Society,  the  importance  of  these  results,  as  affording  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  much  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  is  most 
fully  brought  out.  “For,”  he  unhesitatingly  asserts,  with  all  the 
authority  of  avast  geological  experience,  “from  the  earliest  geo¬ 
logical  times  the  great  area  of  deposit  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the 
marginal  belt  of  sea-floor  skirting  the  land.  It  is  there  that  nature 
has  always  strewn  ‘  the  dust  of  continents  to  be.’  The  decay  of 
old  rocks  has  been  unceasingly  in  progress  on  the  land,  and  the 
building  up  of  new  recks  has  been  as  unceasingly  going  on  under¬ 
neath  the  adjoining  sea.  The  two  phenomena  are  the  comple¬ 
mentary  sides  of  one  process,  which  belongs  to  the  terrestrial  and 
shallow  oceanic  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  to  the  wide  and 
deep  ocean-basins.’'  “  Xo  part  of 'the  results  obtained  by  the 
Challenger  expedition,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  has  a  profounder  in¬ 
terest  for  geologists  and  geographers,  than  the  proof  they  furnish 
that  the  floor  of  the  ocean-basins  has  no  real  analogy  among  the 
sedimentary  formations  which  form  most  of  the  framework  of  the 
land.”  And  after  dwelling  on  the  chief  facts  I  have  already 
brought  together,  he  thus  sums  up  : 

From  all  this  evidence  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that  the  present  land  of 
the,  globe,  though  composed  in  great  measure  of  marine  formations,  has  never 
lain  under  the  deep  sea,  but  that  its  site  must  always  have  been  near  land.  Even 
its  thick  marine  limestones  are  the  deposits  of  comparatively  shallow  water. 
Whether  or  not  any  trace  of  aboriginal  land  may  now  be  discoverable,  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  most  unequivocally  marine  formations  bear  emphaiic  testimony  to 
the  proximity  of  a  terrestrial  surface.  The  present  continental  ridges  have  prob¬ 
ably  always  existed  in  some  form;  and  as  a  corollary  we  may  infer  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  deep  ocean-basins  likewise  date  from  the  remotest  geological  antiquity. 

No  part  of  the  Challenger’s  work  has  been  more  thoroughly  and 
successfully  carried  out  than  the  determination  of  the  thermal 
stratiflxation,  or  vertical  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  oceanic  area  ;  an  inquiry  first  prosecuted  with 
trustworthy  thermometers  (“  protected”  to  resist  pressure)  in  the 
Porcupine  expeditions  of  1869  and  1870.  This  determination  was 
effected  by  “serial”  temperature-soundings;  thermometers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  sounding-line  being  let  down  to  depths  progressively 
increasing  by  10  fathoms  dovvn  to  200,  and  below  this  to  depths 
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protrressively  increasing  bv  100  fathoms  to  the  bollom.  It  is  in  the 
uprTer  stratum  of  200  fathoms  that  the  most  rapid  redaction  of  tem¬ 
perature  usuallv  shows  itself  ;  the  further  reduction  beneath  this 
stratum  taking  place  at  a  progressively  diminishing  rate,  until,  from 
1500  fathoms  downward  to  the  bottom  at  any  depth,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  little  change. 

The  temperature-soundings  of  the  Challenger,  supplemented  by 
other  more  limited  explorations  of  the  same  kind,  have  clearly 
brought  out  this  most  unexpected  result — that  the  low  bottom- 
temperatures  previously  observed  represent — not,  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  the  overflowing  of  the  sea-bed  by  “  polar  currents”  of  liiii- 
itefl  breadth  and  inconsiderable  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  vast  mass 
of  comparatively  warm  water — but  the  reduction  of  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  oceanic  water,  in  every  basin  except  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic  (to  wdiose  exceptional  character  I  shall  presently 
advert),  to  a  temperature  which  averages  but  a  very  few  degrees 
above  32'^  Fahr.,  that  of  its  deepest  stratum  being  sometimes  even 
a  degree  or  two  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water  ;  while  the 
heating  influence  of  the  solar  rays  is  limited  to  a  very  small  depth 
beneath  the  surface 

Thus  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  which  a  sounding  taken  near  37" 


S.  lat.  gave  a  depth  of  2900  fathoms  and  a  bottom-temperature 
beneath  32"  Fahr.,  the  lowest  stratum,  consistiug  of  abmlately 
glacial  water,  was  found  to  have  the  enormous  thickness  of  1000 
fathoms  :  this  was  overlaid  by  another  stratum  of  1000  fathoms,  in 
which  the  temperature  rose  slovv^ly  from  32"  at  its  lower,  to  301" 
at  its  upper  surface  ;  and  this,  again,  by  another  of  about  500 
fathoms,  which  showed  a  further  rise  at  its  upper  surface  to  40", 
the  rate  of  elevation  from  below  upward  being  no  more  than 
about  0-7°  for  every  100  fathoms.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  uppermost 
layer  of  about  four  hundred  fathoms  (less  than  one  seventh  of  the 
whole)  that  the  temperature  exceeds  40"  ;  and  the  regularity  of  the 
rise  of  the  thermometer,  from  40"  at  its  base  to  the  summer  surface 
temperature  of  70",  at  the  rate  of  about  71"  for  every  100  fathoms, 
justifies  our  regarding  the  plane  of  40°  as  the  limit  of  the  deptii  at 
which  the  solar  rays  here  exert  any  direct  heating  influence.^ 

On  her  passage  southward  toward  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier,  the 
Challenger  found  the  progressive  reduction  of  surface-temperature 
to  correspond  with  the  progressive  thinning  of  the  warm  superficial 
layer,  in  a  manner  which  clearly  showed  that  the  thermal  conditloii 
of  the  Soutlieru  Ocean  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  flow  into  it  of 
the  great  mass  of  glacial  water  which  has  been  cooled  down  in  the 
Antarctic  area  ;  and  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  vast  reservoir  oj  cold, 
the  outflow  from  which  keeps  down  the  lemperatuie  of  every  part 
of  the  oceanic  area  in  free?  communication  witli  it.  Tliis  we  see 
best  in  the  Pacific,  whose  vast  basin  is  almost  entiiely  tilled  by 
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water  of  glacial  or  sub-glacial  coldness,  on  the  surface  of  which  in 
the  inter-tropical  region  there  floats  a  la3'er  wliose  temperature  rises 
rapidly  from  its  lower  limit  of  40°  to  80°  at  the  surface,  and  whose 
thickness  is  nowdiere  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  deptli.  This 
exceptional  stratum,  w^hich  clearly  derives  its  heat  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  its  surface,  ijrogressively  thins  aw^ay 
in  either  hemisphere  as  it  is  traced  from  the  ^tropic  to  the  parallel 
of  55°,  where  it  disappears  altogether,  except  in  the  course  of  the 
Kuro  Siwo,  or  gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  slants  noithward 
from  Japan  toward  Behring’s  Strait.  That  the  cold  of  the  great 
mass  of  glacial  and  sub-glacial  water  wdiich  everj’W’here  underlies 
it,  and  which  rises  to  tiie  surface  bej^ond  its  noithein  and  southern 
borders,  is  due  to  an  underflow^  from  the  Antarctic  area,  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  absolute  continuity"  of  the  same  glacial  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  deepest  stratum — all  the  way  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Ocean  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  ;  the  boUom-temperatures  at 
depths  of  2000  fathoms  or  more  not  differing  as  much  as  1°  Fahr., 
while  the  thermal  stratification  of  the  w^hole  superincumbent  mass 
up  to  within  500  fathoms  of  the  surface  shows  a  similar  uni¬ 
formity. 

The  thermal  condition  of  the  Korth  Atlantic,  liow^ever,  is  very 
different.  Putting  aside  the  extraordinarily^’  low^  temperature  of 
29|°  revealed  by  the  Porcupine  temperature  soundings  in  the  stra¬ 
tum  occupying  the  deeper  part  of  the  channel  of  500  fathoms  be¬ 
tween  the  Faroe  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  has  been  since 
proved  to  be  a  south waid  extension  of  the  true  Arctic  basin,  no 
lower  bottom-temperature  than  o5°  had  been  any  w’here  met  with  in 
our  earlier  work,  wiiile  we  had  found  the  thickness  of  the  warm 
stratum  ranging  from  40°  upw^ard  to  range  from  800  to  900  fath¬ 
oms.  This  W"ant  of  a  truly"  glacial  understratum  I  attributed  to 
the  limitation  of  the  communication  between  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  Arctic  and  IN’orth  Atlantic  basins,  preventing  the  coldest  water 
of  the  former  from  flowing  out  into  the  latter.  And  this  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  temperature-soundings 
of  the  Valorous,  w"hich  have  show"n  the  existence  of  a  ridge 
between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  lying  at  a  depth  W’hich  allow"s 
W"ater  of  35°  to  pass  over  it,  w^hile  keeping  back  the  deeper  stratum 
of  Arctic  water.  I  had  further  predicted  that  an  Antarctic  under¬ 
flow'  would  probably^  be  found  to  range  to  the  north  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  where  it  wmuld  be  recognized  by"  the  reduction  of  the  bottoiA- 
temperature  below"  35°  :  and  this  prediction  was  verified  in  the  first 
temperature-section  carried  by"  the  Challenger  obliquely"  across  the 
Atlantic  to  St.  Thomas’s,  the  bottom  temperature  there  falling  a 
degree,  and  show"ing  a  still  further  reduction  as  it  w"as  subse¬ 
quently  traced  southw'ard  to  the  Equator,  wdiere  it  fell  nearly  to 
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But,  further,  I  liad  ventured  the  prediction  tliat  the  meeting  of 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  uiidcrtlovvs  under  the  E*|uator  would 
cause  an  uprising  of  cold  water  from  the  bottom  toward  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  the  plane  of  would  be  found  nearer  the  surface  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  line,  than  eitlier  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  of  it  ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  on  board  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  to  find,  as  they  first  approached  the  Equator  from  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  plane  of  40°  rapidly  rising  from  a  depth  of  700  fathoms 
toward  the  surface,  though  the  temperature  of  that  surface- 
'  stratum  was  itself  becoming  higher  and  higher  ;  until  water  of  40° 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  less  than  300  fathoms,  descending  again 
to  about  400  as  the  Challenger’s  course  was  laid  toward  the" Tropic, 
of  Capricorn.  This  anomaly  had  been  remarked  by  Lenz  fifty 
years  previously  :  but  the  valuable  series  of  temperature-observa¬ 
tions  which  he  took  in  Kotzebue’s  second  vo3^age  was  strangely 
overlooked  by  thf)se  who  ranked  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
physics  of  the  earth,  until  recently  disinterred  by  Professor  Prest- 
wich. 

Not  only  is  the  stratum  of  above  40°  Fahr.  exceptionally  deep 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  it  is  exceptionally  warm,  especially  on 
its  western  side,  where  a  stratum  of  water  having  a  lemperaturri 
above  60°  Fahr.  w'as  found  by  the  Challenger  to  range  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  400  fathoms.  Taking  all  circumstances  irico  account,  [ 
entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  is  right  in  regarding 
this  stratum  as  the  reflux  of  the  northern  division  of  the  great  equa¬ 
torial  current,  from  the  coast  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  added  to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  proper.  In 
consequence  of  the  evaporation  produced  b^Mis  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  tropical  sun,  this  water  contains  such  an  excess  of  salt  as,  in 
spite  of  its  high  temperature,  to  be  specifically  heavier  than  the 
colder  water  which  would  otherwise  occupy  its  place  in  the  basin  ; 
and  consequently  substitutes  itself  for  the  latter  by  gravitation,  to 
a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  Thus  it  conveys  the  solar 
heat  downward,  in^such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  North  Atlantic 
between  the  parallels  of  20®  and  40°  a  great  reservoir  of  warmth, 
the  importance  of  which  will  presently  become  apparent. 

The  Challenger  investigations  have  now,  I  think,  afforded  the 
requisite  data  for  the  final  solution  of  a  question  which  has  been 
long  under  discussion— what,  namely,  the  Gulf  Stream  (or  Florida 
Current)  does,  and  what  it  does  not,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  north-western  Europe.  All  the  best  hydrographers,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States,  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Florida  current  dies  out  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  losing  all  the 
attributes  by  which  it  had  been  previously  distinguished — its  move¬ 
ment,  its  excessive  warmth,  and  its  peculiarly  deep  color  ;  and 
that  it  then  degenerates  into  a  mere  surface-drift,  the  rate  and  di- 
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reclion  of  T^iiich  depend  entirely  upon  tlie  preve.lent  winds.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  mcst  conclusive  proof  lias  heeii  obtained  by  the 
systematic  comparisons  of  sea  and  air  temiieratures  along  the 
western  coasts  of  north-western  Europe,  that  the  amelioration  of 
its  winter  climate  is  due  to  the  afflux  of  w’ater  of  a  tcm.peiainre 
considerabl}^  higher  than  that  of  the  air.  It  has  been  urged  with 
conclusive  force  by  Admiral  Irminger  (of  the  Danish  Navy)  that 
nothing  else  can  account  for  the  openness  of  thefiorfls  and  harbors 
of  the  indented  coast  of  Norway,  even  beyond  the  North  Cape, 
through  the  whole  winter  ;  while  the  opposite  coast  of  East  Green¬ 
land,  ranging,  like  it,  between  the  parallels  of  60°  (that  of  the  Pent- 
land  Firth)  and  72°  N. ,  is  so  blocked  with  ice  throughout  the  3'car 
as  only  to  be  approachable  in  exceptional  summers.  "And  this  view 
has  derived  full  confiimation  from  the  observations  systematically 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mohn,  of  Christiania 
(the  able  head  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  Norvraj  ),  which 
have  shown  how  completel.v  dependent  the  temperature  of  the 
coast-line  is  upon  that  of  tile  sea  wfflich  laves  it.  For  wfflile  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  generally  much  below  the  freezing-point 
during  the  winter  months,  that  of  the  water  is  always  considerably 
above  it  ;  the  average  excess  at  Fruholm,  near  the  North  Cape,  be¬ 
ing  as  much  as  14^°  Fahr.  And  it  has  been  further  shown  by 
Professor  Mohn,  that  not  onh'  the  coast  temperature  of  Norway 
during  the  winter,  but  its  inland  climate,  is  affected  in  a  very 
marked  manner  by  this  afflux  of  w*arm  water  ;  for  the  “  isochei- 
mals,'’  or  lines  of  mean  winter-temperature,  instead  of  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  parallels  of  latitude,  lie  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 

How,  then,  are  these  phenomena  to  be  explained?  If  the  lis  a 
tergo  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  spent  itself  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  what 
force  brings  this  afflux  of  warm  water  to  our  shores,  and  carries  it 
on  to  the  N.E.,  along  the  coast  of  Norway^  and  even  past  the 
North  Cape  toward  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  ?  And  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  w^ater  which  laves  our  north-western  shores 
in  winter  is  not  only  so  much  w^armer  than  the  air  wdiich  rests  upon 
it,  but  continues  to  preserve  a  notable  portion  of  that  warmth  at 
least  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  notwilhstanding  that  as  it  flow's 
northward  its  temperature  is  more  and  more  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  outflow  of  the  deeper  stratum  of 
polar  water,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  constant  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  glacial  temperature,  not  only  of  the  sea-bottom,  but 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  wmter  contained  in  the  vast  oceanic  basin, 
cannot  be  maintained  without  a  continual  indraught  of  the  upper 
stratum  toward  the  Poles  :  this,  as  its  temperature  is  progressively 
lowered,  decreases  in  volume  and  increases  in  specific  gravity  ; 
and  as  the  lower  stratum  flows  away^  under  the  excess  of  pressure. 
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the  upper  stratum,  dow  cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing-point 
of  salt  water,  will  sink  into  its  place,  making  way  for  a  new  in¬ 
draught  above.  The  two  polar  underllows,  on  the  other  Iiaud, 
meeting  at  or  near  the  Equator,  will  there  tend  to  rise  toward  the 
surface,  replacing  the  water  which  has  been  draughted  away  tow¬ 
ard  either  Pole  ;  and  thus  a  constant  “  vertical  circulation’*^  must 
be  kept  up  by  opposition  of  temperature  alone,  auahigous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  pipes  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  by  which 
large  buildings  are  now  commonly  waimed.  The  only  essential 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  while  the  primum  mobile 
in  the  latter  is  the  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  making 
the  warmed  water  ascend  by  the  reduction  of  its  specific  gravity 
due  to  its  expansion,  the  moving  power  in  the  former  is  the  cold 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  polar  water,  making  it  descend  by  the 
increase  of  specific  gravity  due  to  the  diminution  in  its  bulk  as  its 
temperature  is  lowered. 

Tills  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  promulgated  nearly  forty  5"ears 
ago  by  the  eminent  phj’^sicist  Lenz,  on  the  basis  of  the  temperature- 
observations  he  had  made  in  Kotzebue’s  second  vovage,  more  than 
ten  years  previously  ;  these  having  satisfied  him  of  two  facts— first, 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  glacial  temperature  over  the  ocean-bottom,* 
which  he  rightly  interpreted  as  dependent  on  an  underflow  of 
polar  water  ;  and  second,  the  nearer  approach  of  cold  w^ater  to 
the  surface  under  the  Equator  tlian  either  on  the  north  or  on  the 
south  of  it,  which  he  considered  to  indicate  an  uprising  of  that 
polar  water  from  below,  where  the  two  underflows  meet.  But 
though  accepted  by  Pouillet  and  other  distinguished  physicists, 
this  doctrine,  with  the  observations  by  which  it  was  supported, 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  until  independently  advanced  by  myself 
as  the  only  feasible  explanation  of  the  poleward  movement  of  the 
whole  upper  stratum  of  North  Atlantic  water,  and  of  the  south¬ 
ward  outflow  of  glacial  water  from  the  Arctic  basin,  of  which  the 
Porcupine  temperature-soundings  seemed  to  afford  conclusive 
evidence. 

My  explanation,  though  contested  by  Mr.  Croll,  and  not  accepted 
by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  has  been  explicitly  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  eminent  physicists,  both  British  and  Continental,  amon*!^ 
whom  I  may  specially  mention  Professor  Mohn  of  Christiania^ 
who  had  previously  maintained  the  dependence  of  the  remarkable 
chriiatic  condition  of  Norway  on  the  N.E.  extension  of  the  true 
Gulf  Stream.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  report  in  which  I  had 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Florida  current  to  propel  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Norway  the  vast  body  of  warm  water  required 
^  keep  its  harbors  open,  and  had  shown  the  dependence  of  the 
N.E.  movement  of  the  warm  upper  stratum,  to  the  depth  of  500 
fathoms  (which  I  had  myself  first  recognized  in  the  Porcupine)  on 
L.  M.  iii-30 
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the  poleward  indraught  that  forms  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  outward  glacial  underflow,  Professor  oh n  not  only  expressed 
to  me  his  entire  concurrence  in  both  views,  but  communicated  to 
me  a  remarkable  example  he  had  himself  met  will),  of  a  similar 
vertical  circulation  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  to  the  remarkable 
thickness  of  this  poleward  flow  that  the  surfacedayer  owes  its 
power  of  so  long  resh  ting  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
which  overlies  it ;  so  that,  as  it  flows  along  the  coast  of  Noiway 
toward  the  North  Cape,  its  temperature  even  in  winter  sustains  so 
much  smaller  a  reduction  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  give 
it  an  excess  which  constantly  increases  "with  its  northing.  But 
though  its  surface-temperature  is  so  little  reduced,  the  thickness  of 
this  warm  stratum  is  undergoing  progressive  diminution,  as  its 
deeper  layers  successively  go  up  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
chilled  and  have  gone  down  ;  so  that  beyond  the  North  Cape  the 
surface-temperature  rapidly  falls  with  the  eastward  movement  of 
this  flow  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and  all 
trace  of  heat  imported  from  the  south-west  at  last  dies  out. 

As  the  superheating  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  mid-Atlantic  is 
dependent  on  the  influx  of  Gulf  Stream  and  other  water  excep¬ 
tionally  warmed  in  the  equatorial  current,  the  ihei'mal  effect  of  its 
N.E.  flow  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  ad 
juncts,  while  its  movement  is  kept  up  by  the  polar  indraught.  Thus 
neither  the  general  oceanic  circulation,  nor  the  Gulf  Stream,  could 
alone  produce  the  result  which  is  due  to  their  conjoint  action. 
The  Gulf  Stream  water,  without  the  polar  indraught,  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  mid-Atlantic  ;  and  the  polar  indraught,  without  Gulf 
Stream  water  to  feed  it,  would  be  almost  as  destitute  of  thermal 
power  as  it  is  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  transient  visit  of  the  Challenger  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier 
gave  her  scientific  staff  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  structure 
of  the  southern  icebergs,  'which  altogether  differs  from  that  of  the 
icebergs  with  which  our  northern  navigators  are  familiar  ;  these 
last  being  now  universally  regarded  as  glaciers,  which  have  de¬ 
scended  the  seaward  valleys  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  have 
fioated  away  when  no  longer  supported  by  a  solid  base  ;  and  the 
information  they  have  gathered  is  of  considerable  interest,  as 
helping  us  to  form  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  condition  of 
our  own  part  of  the  globe  during  the  glacial  epoch.  ^  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  considerations  now  lead  almost  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  are  for  the  most 
part  detached  portions  of  a  vast  ice-sheet,  covering  a  land  surface— 
either  continuous,  or  broken  up  into  an  archipelago  of  islands— 
which  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  vast  circumpolar  area, 
estimated  at  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  squaie  miles,  or 
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nearly  double  the  area  of  Australia.  Of  this  ice-sheet  tlie  ed^^e 
forms  the  great  southern  “ice-barrier,”  which  presents  itseFf, 
wherever  it  has  been  approached  sutliciently  near  to  be  distinctly 
visible,  as  a  continuous  ice-cliff,  rising  from  200  to  250  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

The  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished 
by^  their  tabular  form,  and  by  the  great  uniformity  of  their  heio-ht ; 
this,  in  bergs  which  show  least  signs  of  change  since  their  first  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  parent  mass,  seldom  varies  much  from  200  feet 
above  the  sea-line.  The  tabular  surface  of  the  typical  ber^-  is 
nearly  flat,  and  parallel  with  the  sea-line  ;  its  shape  usually  ap¬ 
proaches  the  recjtangular,  and  it  is  bounded  all  round  by  nearly 
perpendicular  cliffs.  From  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  berg-ice  with  that  of  sea-water,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
ice  beneath  the  surface  required  to  float  that  which  is  elevated 
above  it  must  be  about  nine  limes  as  great ;  in  other  words,  sup¬ 
posing  that  a  berg  had  the  regular  shape  of  a  box,  its  entire  depth 
from  its  upper  surface  to  its  base  must  be  ten  times’  its  hei^-ht 
above  the  sea-level.  Consequently,  if  the  latter  be  200  feet,  the  en¬ 
tire  height  of  the  mass  would  be  2000  feet,  which  might  thus  be 
assumed  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  from  whose  maT<nn  it 
Was  detached.  This  estimate  must  not  be  accepted,  however,  us 
other  than  approximative.  The  dimensions  of  these  bergs  vary 
greatly.  Those  seen  from  the  Challenger  wei^e  generally  from  one 
to  three  rniles  long  ;  but  single  bergs  are  reported  of  seven  or  even 
ten  miles  in  length  ;  and  an  enormous  mass  of  floating  ice,  prob¬ 
ably  composed  of  a  chain  of  bergs  locked  together,  forming  a 
hook  60  miles  long  by  40  broad,  and  inclosing ‘'a  bay  40  miles  in 
breadth,  was  passed  in  1854  by  twenty -one  merchant  ships,  in  a 
latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  the  northern  coast  of  Portuo*al. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ice-cliff  that  forms  the  exposed  face  of  the 
^rgs  is  of  a  pale  blue,  which  gradually  deepens  in  color  toward 
the  base.  When  looked  at  closely  it  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a 
aelicate  horizontal  ruling  of  faint  blue  lines  separated  by  dead- 
white  interspaces.  These  lines  preserve  a  very  marked  parallel¬ 
ism  but  become  gradually  closer  and  closer  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  their  distance  being  a  foot  or  even  more  at  the  top  of  the 
berg,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  the  interspaces  lose  their  dead  whiteness,  and  become 
hyaline  or  bluish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  stratification  is 
due  to  successive  accumulations  of  snow  upon  a  nearly  level  sur¬ 
face,  the  spaces  between  the  principal  blue  lines  probably  represent- 

snow-accumulations  of  successive  seasons. 

^  1  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  considerable  even  in 
the^  latitimes,  so  that  the  immediate  surface  of  the  snow  is  melted 
in  the  middle  of  every  clear  day  ;  and  the  water  percolating  into 
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the  subjacent  la\^ers  freezes  again  at  niglit.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  this  process  will  convert  a  very  considerable  thickness  of  snow 
into  ice  ;  the  blue  transparent  lamelloB  being  the  most  compact, 
while  the  intervening  white  veins  are  rendered  semi-opaque  by  the 
presence  of  air-cells.  And  it  is  obviously  the  compression  which 
these  undergo  that  causes  the  approximation  of  the  blue  lines  and 
the  change  to  a  greater  compactness  and  tianspaience  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  l^Tyers  toward  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Slight  irregularities 
in  the  general  parallelism  of  the  stratification  and  the  occasional 
thinning-out  of  particular  lamellae  were  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
drifting  of  the  snow-layers  of  the  surface  before  they  had  become 
consolidated.  And  although  there  are  various  cases  in  which  the 
strata  had  been  changed  from  their  original  horizontality  to  various 
degrees  of  inclination,  sometimes  also  being  traversed  by  “  faults, 
and  occasionally  even  twisted  and  contorted,  these  might  all  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  forces  acting  subsequently  to  the  detachment  of  the 
bergs.  For  their  plane  of  flotation  is  liable  to  alieiation  by  changes 
of  form  du6  to  unequal  melting,  and  the  separation  of  laige  masses 
either  above  or  below  the  surface  ;  and  dislocations”  of  various 
kinds  will  be  produced  by  collisions  and  lateral  thrusts  when  bergs 
are  impelled  against  each  other  by  the  wind.  Sir  'VVyville  Thom¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Moseley  entirely  agree  in  the  statement  that  they 
could  nowhere  trace  any  such  ”  structure”  as  is  produced  in  a 
land-glacier  during  its  movement  dowm  a  valley  by  the  curvature 
and  contraction  of  its'rocky  borders,  and  the  inetiualities  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  over  which  it  moves.  And  the  presumption  is  altogether  very 
strong  that  these  vast  masses  have  originally  formed  part  of  a  great 
ice  sheet  formed  by  the  cumulative  pressure  of  successive  snow¬ 
falls  over  a  land  area  of  no  great  elevation  ;  which  flows  dowm- 
w’ard  from  its  highest  level  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
that  is  to  say  from  the  polar  centre  toward  the  continually  disin¬ 
tegrating  margin,  progressively  diminishing  in  thickness  as  it 
extends  itself  peripheially.  Thus  gradually  mov  ing  seaward,  the 
ice-sheet  will  at  last  pass  the  margin  of  the  land,  but  will  continue 
to  rest  upon  the  gradually  descending  sea-bed,  flowing  down  its  gen¬ 
tle  slope  until  lifted  by  fts  own  buoyancy  (like  a  vessel  on  launch), 
when  vast  masses  will  break  off  and  float  aw^ay. 

Although  the  observeis  of  the  Challenger  did  not  see  either 
masses  of  rock,  stones,  or  even  gravel  upon  any  of  the  icebergs 
they  approached,  Wilkes  and  Ross  saw  many  such  :  and  the 
”  soundings”  of  the  Challenger  were  found  to  consist  of  such  com¬ 
minuted  claves  and  sands  as  would  be  the  result  of  the  abrasion  of 
rocky  surfaces  over  which  the  ice-sheet  had  moved;  while  the 
dredge  brought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  debris — chiefly 
basaltic  pebWes  about  the  meridian  of  80°  E.,  and  pebbles  and 
larger  fragments  of  metamorpliic  rocks  farther  to  the  eastward.  It 
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was  probably  from  the  valley's  of  the  great  volcanic  range  that  the 
rock-masses  came  which  were  observed  on  bergs  by  Wilkes  and 
Ross  ;  one  of  which,  clearly  of  volcanic  origin,  weighed  many 
tons.  That  the  southern  circumpolar  area  is  chiefly  laud,  and  not 
water,  seems  to  be  further  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
low  temperature  of  the  deeper  water  as  Sir  (George  Nares  ascer¬ 
tained  to  exist  beneath  the  “  palseocrystic”  ice  of  high  northern 
latitudes.  For  the  thermometers  lowered  through  borings  in  that 
ice  gave  28°  Fahr.,  at  all  depths  ;  this  being  the  lowest  temperature 
at  which  sea-water  can  remain  unfrozen  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom-temperatures  taken  in  the 
Challenger  in  closest  proximity  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier  no¬ 
where  proved  to  be  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  surface-stra- 
tuna  which  was  cooled  by  the  melting  of  the  berg-ice,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  the  absence  of  any  supply  of  yet  colder  water  from  a  source 
nearer  the  Pole. 

Thus  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier”  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  margin 
of  a  polar  “  ice-cap,”  whose  thickness  at  its  edge  is  probabW  about 
2000  feet,  nine  tenths  of  it  lying  beneath  the  water-line.  This  mar¬ 
gin  is  not  permanent,  but  is  continually  wasting  away  like  the  ter¬ 
minal  poriion  of  a  land-glacier — not,  however,  by  liquefaction,  but 
by  disruption — and  is  as  continually  renewed  by  the  spreading  out 
of  the  piled-up  ice  of  the  area  within.  What  may  be  the  thickness 
of  the  ice-cap”  nearer  its  polar  centre,  we  have  at  present  no 
means  of  knowing  ;  but  it  must  doubtless  be  kept  down  by  the 
facility  of  downward  flow  in  almost  every  direction  toward  its 
periphery  of  10,000  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  animal  life  of  the  deep  sea,  the  Challenger  re¬ 
searches  do  not  seem  likely  to  yield  any  new  general  result  of  strik¬ 
ing  interest.  Our  previous  work  had  shown  that  a  depth  of  three 
miles,  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square  inch,  an  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  sunlight,  and  a  temperature  below  32°,  might  be  sustained 
by  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  animal  types  ;  and  this 
conclusion  has  been  fully  confirmed  and  widely  extended.  Many 
specimens  have  been  brought  up  alive  from  depths  exceeding  four 
miles,  at  which  the  pressure  was  four  tons  on  the  square  inch,  con- 
sirlerably  exceeding  that  exerted  by  the  hydraulic  presses  used  for 
packing  Manchester  goods.  Even  the  “  protected  ”  thermometers 
specially  constructed  for  deep-sea  sounding  were  frequently 
crushed  ;  and  a  sealed  glass  tube  containing  air,  having  been  low¬ 
ered  (within  a  copper  case)  to  a  depth  ^>f  2000  fathoms,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder  almost  like  snow,  by  wdiat  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  ingeniously  characterized  as  an  ^//rpiosion  ;  the  pressure 
having  apparently  been  resisted  until  it  could  no  longer  be  borne, 
and  the  whole  having  been  then  disintegrated  at  the  same  moment. 
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The  rationaU  of  the  resistance  afforded  by  soft-bodied  animals  to  a 
pressure  which  thus  affects  hard  glass,  is‘ simply  that  they  contain 
no  air,  but  consist  of  solids  and  liquids  only  ;  and  that  since  their 
constituent  parts  are  not  subject  to  more  than  a  very  tritling  change 
of  bulk,  while  the  equality  of  the  pressure  in  every  direction  will 
prevent  any  change  in  their  form,  there  is  really  nothing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ordinary  performance  of  their  vital  functions. 

The  entire  absence  of  solar  light,  which  constitutes  another 
most  important  peculiarity  in  the  conditions  of  deep-sea  life,  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  its  maintenance.  Ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  obtained  of  the 
direct  penetration  of  the  solar  rays  to  more  than  100  fathoms  ;  but 
as  I  dredged  slow -growing  red  calcareous  algfe  (true  corallines)^  in 
the  Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  150  fathoms  (at,  or  below,  which 
Edward  Forbes  also  would  seem  to  have  met  with  them),  the  ac¬ 
tinic,  if  not  the  luminous,  rays  must  probably  penetrate  to  that 
range.  Below  what  Edward  Forbes  termed  the  coralline  zone  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  any  other  type  of  vegetable  life  can  be 
sustained  than  such  as  have  the  capacity  of  the  fungi  for  growing 
in  the  dark  ;  living,  like  them,  upon  material  supplied  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  compounds.  Such  lowly  plants  have  been 
found  by  Professor  P.  M.  Duncan  in  corals  dredged  from  more 
than  lOC^  fathoms’  depth. 

Upon  what,  then,  do  deep-sea  animals  feed  ?  In  the  early  stage 
of  this  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Frankland  that  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  water  procured  by  the  Porcupine,  not  only  at  considerable 
distances  from  land,  but  also  from  bottoms  exceeding  500  fathoms 
depth,  contained  so  much  organic  matter  rwt  in  a  decomposing 
state  that  animals  having  a  large  absorbent  surface,  and  requiring 
but  a  small  proportion  of  solids  in  their  food,  might  be  sustained 
by  simple  imbibition.  And  an  adequate  provision  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  restoration  of  such  material  to  the  ocean-water  seemed  to  be 
made  by  the  surface-vegetation  which  fringes  almost  every  sea* 
margin,  and  which  occasionally  extends  itself  over  large  tracts  in 
the  open  ocean,  as,  notably,  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  But  the^  Chal¬ 
lenger’s  researches  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  this  question,  by 
shoeing  that  the  animals  of  the  deep  sea  are  largely  dependent  for 
their  food  upon  the  minute  organisms  and  the  debris  of  larger  ones 
which  are  continually  falling  to  the  bottom  from  the  upper 
waters. 

This  debris  (says  Mr.  Moseley)  is  no  doubt  mainly  derived  from  the  surface 
Pelagic  flora  and  fauna,  but  is  also  to  a  lar^e  extent  composed  of  refuse  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  washed  down  by  rivers,  or  floated  out  to  sea  from  shores,  and  sunken 
to  the  bottom  when  water-logged.  The  dead  Pelagic  animals  must  fall  as  a  con¬ 
stant  rain  of  food  upon  the  habitation  of  their  deep-sea  dependents.  Maury, 
speaking  of  the  surface  Foraminifera,  wrote,  “  The  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud, 
with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed  showers  of  micr(^ 
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Bcopic  shcllB.”  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  shells  and  other  surface-animals 
would  consume  so  long  a  time  in  dropping  to  the  bottom  in  great  depths  that 
their  soft  tissues  would  be  decomposed,  and  that  they  would  nave  ceased  to  be 
serviceable  as  food  by  the  time  they  reached  the  ocean-bed.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  partly  because  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  exercises  a  strongly  preserv¬ 
ative  effect  on  animal  tissues,  partly  because  the  time  required  for  sinking  is  in 
reality  not  very  great. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Moseley  assured  himself  by  an  experimental  test, 
which  indicated  that  the  dead  body  of  a  floating  sal  pa  might  sink 
to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms  in  little  more  than  four  days,  while  its 
body  might  remain  for  a  month  so  far  undecomposed  as  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable  as  food  to  deep-sea  animals.  As  land  was  neared,  more¬ 
over,  many  interesting  proofs  were  obtained  of  the  feeding  of  deep- 
sea  animals  on  debris  derived  from  the  neighboring  shores. 

Thus,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  we  dredged  from  400  fathoms  a  large 
sea-urchin  which  had  its  stomach  full  of  pieces  of  a  sea-grass  (Zostera)  derived 
from  the  coast  above.  Again,  we  dredged  from  between  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Australia,  from  1400  fathoms,  a  piece  of  wood  and  half  a  dozen  examples  of  a 
large  palm-fruit  as  large  as  an  orange.  In  one  of  these  fruits,  which  had  hard 
woody  external  coats,  the  albumen  of  the  fruit  was  still  preserved,  perfectly 
fresh  in  appearance,  and  white,  like  that  of  a  ripe  cocoanut.  The  hollows  of  the 
fruits  were  occupied  by  two  mollusks ;  the  husks  and  albumen  were  bored  by  a 
teredo-like  mollusk ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  husks  had  among  them  small  nematoid 
worms. 

Branches  of  trees,  also,  and  leaves  of  shrubs,  in  a  water-logged 
condition,  were  occasionally  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  great 
depths  ;  and  their  occurrence,  as  Mr.  Moseley  remarks,  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the  naturalist,  as  showing  that  deep-sea  an¬ 
imals  may  draw  large  supplies  of  food  from  such  sources,  but  also 
to  the  geologist,  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  specimens  of 
land  vegetation  may  have  been  imbedded  in  deposits  formed  at 
great  depths. 

The  entire  absence  of  sunlight  on  the  deep-sea  bottom  seems  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  darkness  of  caves,  in  reducing  to  a 
rudimentary  condition  the  eyes  of  such  of  their  inhabitants  as  fish 
and  Crustacea,  which  ordinarily  enjoy  visual  power  ;  and  many  of 
these  are  provided  with  enormously  long  and  delicate  feelers  or 
hairs,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  their  way  about  with  these  just 
as  a  blind  man  does  with  his  stick.  But  other  deep  sea  animals 
have  enormously  large  eyes,  enabling  them  to  make  the  best  of  the 
little  light  there  is  in  the  depths,  which  is  probably  derived  (as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  report  of  the  Porcupine  dredgings)  from  the  phos^ 
phorescence  emitted  by  many  deep-sea  animals,  especially  a  certain 
kind  of  zoophytes.  “  It  seems  certfrin,”  says  Mr.  Moseley,  “  that 
the  deep  sea  must  be  lighted  here  and  there  by  greater  or  smaller 
patches  of  luminous  alcyonarians,  with  wide  intervals,  probably, 
of  total  darkness  intervening  ;  and  very  possibly  the  animals  with 
eyes  congregate  round  these  sources  of  light.”  It  is  remarkable 
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that  with  such  poverty  of  light  there  should  be  such  richness  of 
color  among  deep-sea  animals.  Although  most  deep-sea  fish  are  of 
a  dull  black  color,  and  some  white  as  it*  bleached,  deep-sea  crusta¬ 
ceans,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes  usually  exhibit  more  color  than 
the  corresponding  forms  that  inhabit  shallow  water.  Thus  the 
deep-sea  shrimps,  which  were  obtained  in  very  great  abundance, 
were  commonly  of  an  intensely  bright  scarlet  ;  deep-sea  holothu- 
rians  are  often  of  a  deep  purple  ;  and  many  deep-sea  corals  have 
their  soft  structures  tinged  with  a  madder-coloring  matter  resem¬ 
bling  that  which  occurs  in  surface-swimming  jelly-tish. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  results  of  the  Lightning  and  Por¬ 
cupine  dredgings,  the  more  extended  explorations  of  the  Challeng¬ 
er  have  show  that  there  still  live  in  the  sea-depths  a  number  of 
animal  forms  which  were  supposed,  until  thus  found,  to  be  ex¬ 
tinct,  existing  only  as  fossils.  And  large  numbers  of  interesting 
new  general  and  species  of  known  families  of  animals  were  ob¬ 
tained  ;  while  many  forms  which  had  been  previously  accounted 
of  extreme  rarity  have  proved  to  be  really  common,  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  occurring  in  large  numbers  in  particular 
spots.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  beautiful  'petiiacH- 
nus,  a  survivor  from  the  old  Liassic  times,  of  which  the  living 
specimens  preserved  in  all  the  museums  of  the  world  could  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers  not  many  years  ago,  all  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  up  on  fishing-lines  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  As  many  as  twenty  specimens  of  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  most  interesting  type,  however,  had  been  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  800  fathoms  in  one  of  the  Porcupine  dredgings  off 
the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  Challenger  made  a  large  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  several  nsw^  species,  from  various  localities.  yet  more 

recently  the  dredgings  of  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  have  shown  how"  thickly  man}"  parts  of  the  sea-bed  are 
covered  with  these  “  lily  stars”  mounted  upon  their  long  wavy 
stalks. 

Those,  however,  who  had  expected  results  of  greater  zoological 
and  palaeontological  importance  from  these  explorations  must  con¬ 
fess  to  some  disappointment  : 

Most  enthusiastic  representations  (says  Mr.  Moseley)  were  held  by  many  nat¬ 
uralists,  and  such  were  especially  put  forward  by  The  late  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
had  hopes  of  finding  almost  all  important  fossil  forms  existing  in  life  and  vigor 
at  great  depths.  Such  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment :  but  even  to  the 
last,  every  cuttle-fish  which  came  up  in  our  deep  sea  net  was  squeezed  to  see  if  it 
had  a  Belemnite's  bone  in  its  back,  and  Trilobites  were  eagerly  looked  out  for. 
.  .  .  We  picked  up  no  missing  links  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  great  zoological 

family  tree.  The  results  of  the  Challengers  voyage  have  gone  to  prove  that 
the  missing  links  are  to  be  sought  out  rather  by  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  animals  already  partially  known,  than  by  hunting  for  entirely  new 
ones  in  the  deep  sea. 

The  work  which  has  been  already  done  by  Mr.  Moseley  himself 
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in  this  direction,  contained  in  the  inemoiis  lie  has  presented  to  the 
Royal  and  Linuteau  Societies,  is  of  tirst-rate  value.  And  if  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part,  of  the  vast  Challenger  collec¬ 
tion  shall  he  worked  out  by  the  vaiious  specialists  among  wlinni  it 
has  been  distributed,  with  anything  like  the  same  cuinpleteness 
and  ability,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  series  of  volumes  m 
whicii  the  scientific  results  of  this  voyage  will  be  embodied,  will 
far  surpass  in  interest  and  impoitance  those  reports  of  previous 
Circumnavigation  Expeditions  which  are  accounted  models  of  their 
class.  William  B.  Carpej^ter,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  DEBT,  AND  INTEREST. 

Why  is  it  needful  at  all  to  discuss  this  subject?  To. that  question 
a  reader  may  justly  desire  a  reply  ;  which  is  not  at  all  supetfiuous. 
It  shall  be  given  explicitly  and  as  concisely  as  the  case  admits. 

The  received  doctrine  and  existing  law  concerning  private  prop 
erty  and  its  rights,  howev^er  ancient,  however  widely  spread,  how 
ever  unanimously  accepted  by  economists  as  axiomatic,  yet  fails  to 
convince  certain  minds  ;  fails  to  arrest  the  secret  growth  of  theo¬ 
ries  fundamentally  hostile  to  European  commercial  morals  ;  theo¬ 
ries  wdiich  eat  like  a  canker  in  many  active  intellects,  and  make 
the  poorer  believe  that  the  rich  are  vampires  who  suck  their  blood. 
The  notions,  more  dangerous  because  vague,  which  underlie  every 
form  of  socialism  and  communism,  are  fostered  less  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  self-educated  than  by  tlie  enthusiastic  dogmatism  of  a 
few  consciously  philanthropic  minds — highly  cultured  and  some¬ 
what  eccentric — who  justly  discern  existing  evils,  and  too  readily 
believe  that  their  own  philosophy  can  bring  the  cure. 

As  no  direct  attack  on  individuals  is  intended,  no  one  will 
be  quoted  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  asserted  that  every  objection  here 
combated  would  be  advanced  by  A  or  B  as  just.  Yet  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  communists  in  general,  so  far  from  being 
convinced  by  the  writings  of  our  political  economists,  seem  to  be 
only  irritated  and  inflamed  by  them.  The  phenomenon  is  ascribed 
by  the  present  writer  to  an  insufficient  development  of  first  princi¬ 
ples.  Economists  are  so  eager  to  press  on  toward  practical  infer¬ 
ences  that  they  too  easily  assume  that  their  underlying  axioms  are 
accepted  universally. 

A  second  reason  maybe  assigned  why  sf>me  iidnds  scornfully 
rebel  against  the  received  foundations  of  personal  property ; 
namely,  because  the  curi*ent  morality  of  commercial  men  struggles 
hard  to  obliterate  the  legal  distinctions  between  movables  and 
land,  as  property.  The  vehement  assertion  of  Proudhon,  “  Prop- 
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crt}^  is  llieft,”  has  a  terrible  element  of  bistorieal  truth,  while  prop¬ 
erty  is  understood  (as  in  French)  to  mean  property  in  land.  Hence, 
when  our  commercial  reasoners  pertinaciously  assert  that  we  ought 
to  assimilate  these  two  essentially  ditferent  forms  of  property, 
eager  opponents  are  apt  to  adopt  iheir  doctrine,  and  involve  per¬ 
sonal  properly  in  the  same  condemnation — “  It  is  theft.’’ 

It  will  not  take  many  lines  nor  (it  is  hoped)  be  a  severe  trial  to  a 
reader’s  patience,  if  we  retrace  the  bases  of  private  propert3\  Hu¬ 
man  life  would  be  a  scene  of  perpetual  violence  in  the  struggle  for 
food  and  raiment  unless  it  were  recognized  by  the  moral  sense  of 
every  community,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  w'hich  a  man  or  a 
family  earns  by  labor  are  the  sacred  right  of  that  man  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Probably  no  sane  man  hesitates  to  allow  private  right  so  far. 
We  may  add,  that  if  food  or  clothing  has  been  gained  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  definite  piece  of  land,  all  the  neighbors  will  regard  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  have  a  prior  right  over  it  with  a  view^  to  future  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  not  indeed  an  absolute  right,  for  there  may  be  special  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  community  need  tliis  piece  ;  but,  in  that  case,  if  the 
cultivator  be  ejected,  he  must  in  some  way  be  compensated.  The 
general  result  is  an  agreement  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  Iruit  of  his  labor,  and  his  prior  or  special  right  to  the 
land  which  he  cultivates,  is  sound  in  moral  basis,  and  earlier  than 
any  conventional  law  :  insomuch  that  law%  as  soon  as  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  ought  to  acknowledge  this  right  as  a  pre-existing  reality. 
Other  rights  law  may  create  ;  they  are  then  only  conventional, 
how^ever  important  and  venerable  through  long  time  ;  but  these 
primitive  rights  are  no  more  a  creation  of  law’  than  the  right  to 
breathe,  to  be  in  health,  and  to  be  virtuous. 

When  food  is  gained  by  the  capture  of  wild  animals,  or  by  the 
gathering  of  wild  fruit,  obviously  the  private  right  becomes  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  soon  as  the  community  feels  painfully  the  scarcitv’  of  such 
animals  or  such  fruit.  Therefore  the  complete  idea  of  private 
right  is  not  finally  attained,  until  human  effort  visibly  causes  the 
food  to  exist,  as  in  the  tending  of  tame  cattle  or  poultry,  and  the 
planting  of  crops.  It  suffices  here  to  insist  that,  after  excepting 
all  that  is  any  way  exceptionable,  every  sane  disputant  will  admit 
that  there  remains  a  personal  right  to  some  foims  of  property’, 
which  right  is  purely  moral,  independent  of  law,  and  not  conven¬ 
tional,  though  it  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  sanction  of  lavv. 

But  the  communist  (or  whatever  other  title  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  adverse  disputant)  may  now  step  in,  and  say,  that  he  does  not 
concede  the  right  of  private  property  unlimited  in  mass.  If  by  dil¬ 
igence  and  skill  in  cultivation,  or  by  the  accident  of  soil,  a  single 
family  have  housed  enough  food  to  feed  three  families  for  the  year, 
why  should  it  be  allowed  to  act  the  glutton,  or  to  waste  food  which 
others  may  need  ?  Ought  not  the  community  to  insist  that  the 
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superfluous  food  shall  be  saved  for  the  use  of  the  less  skilful  or  less 
fortunate,  who  else  might  starve  ?  The  question  certainly  deserves 
a  reply. 

If,  to  take  the  simplest  illustration,  we  imagine  the  case  of  Lap- 
land  or  Greenland,  where  each  family  is  expected  to  supply  all  its 
own  wants,  without  depending  on  a  market,  the  reply  might  be, 
that  no  one  denies  the  moral  duty  of  feeding  the  utterly  destitute 
out  of  our  abundance,  and  that  this  duty  is  always  cordially  recog¬ 
nized  in  every  such  primitive  stage  of  existence.  Nevertheless, 
the  community  would  not  be  benefited— on  the  ccmtraiy,  it  would 
be  demoralized — if  the  doctrine  were  established  that  the  superflu¬ 
ous  food  was  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  destitute  as  a  kind  gift,  but 
might  justly  be  seized  by  them  as  a  right.  Such  doctrine  would 
dispense  with  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  ;  but  gratitude 
is  an  ennobling  virtue,  and  a  valuable  cement  of  society.  It  would 
also  lessen  or  destroy  the  blessed  pleasure  of  giving,  when  gift  was 
absorbed  in  seizure.  The  chief  pleasure  of  wealth  is  not  in  per¬ 
sonal  indulgence,  but  much  rather  in  its  beneficent  application  ; 
and  the  stimulus  to  labor  beyond  the  absolute  need  of  one’s  own 
family  would  be  lessened,  if  no  right  of  giving  were  reserved  for 
him  whose  energies  amass  the  stores  requisite  for  relieving  want. 
But  when  we  pass  into  a  more  advanced  phase  of  human  society 
no  question  can  arise  that  all  the  food  which  is  raised  must  not, 
and  will  not,  be  consumed  by  the  food-raisers,  who  are  only  a  part 
of  the  community.  If  there  were  the  slightest  danger  of  it,  some 
law  would  be  framed  to  meet  the  case  ;  but  the  perishable  nature 
of  food  makes  it  certain  that  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  spared  will  be 
quickly  and  gladly  exchanged  for  other  needful,  desirable,  or  more 
durable  articles  ;  and  ’svhale7er  may  be  the  ruling  power  (for  in 
this  stage  every  human  community  has  some  government),  it  is 
necessarily  concerned  to  save  its  citizens  from  starvation,  and  to 
avert  from  itself  their  despair.  Or  we  may  put  a  test-case  thus. 
Suppose  a  small  island  moderately  peopled  with  none  but  industri¬ 
ous  citizens,  who  live  in  close  relations  with  a  chief  or  prince  ;  and 
that  a  fleet  of  canoes  is  cast  on  the  shore,  full  of  strange  men  who 
have  exhausted  their  provisions.  The  island  chief  at  once  foresees 
the  danger  of  destitution  begetting  violence  ;  and  if  he  have  little 
pity  for  foreigners,  yet  he  is  urged  by  prudence  to  impart  food  and 
kindness  to  them  ;  in  whicdi  way  the  evil  contingent  on  their  un¬ 
welcome  arrival  is  reduced  to  the  least  threatening  shape.  But 
here  again,  while  the  form  of  the  relief  given  differs  little  from 
that  of  a  Poor  Law  in  a  country  free  from  chronic  pauperism,  it 
cannot  be  sound  morality  to  deny  that  the  food  bestowed  on  these 
unfortunates  is  strictly  a  gift.  Common-sense  and  nature  com¬ 
mand  them  to  be  thankful — to  be  grateful — for  their  hospitable  re¬ 
ception.  A  moral  system  is  spurious  which  would  say  to  them, 
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These  islanders  have  more  food  lhan  they  need  ;  but  you  need 
U  :  therefore  you  have  a  lidit  to  take  it,  and  owe  them  no  tlianks 
lor  It.  Ihe  heart  of  mankind  spurns  such  doctrine  ;  and  heieby 
admits  that  even  superfluous  food  is  the  proper  right  of  those 
whose  energies  have  niised  and  stoied  it.  Ko  doubt,  generosity  is 
a  duty  and  a  noble  virtue  ;  but  generosity  cannot  act,  if  we  liave 
not  something  that  is  our  oim  to  give  or  to  withhold.  The  doc- 
tiine  that  superfluous  necessaries  are  not  private  property,  annihi¬ 
lates  here  as  in  the  foimer  illustration — generosity  as  well  as 
gratitude,  and  depraves  mankind.  Much  more  theiefoie  must  it 
be  admitted  and  maintained  that  stores  of  materials  which  are 
not  so  directly  necessary  as  food  may  justly  become  the  private 
rrght  of  an  individual. 

The  moment  v  e^  admit  any  dispensable  articles  to  be  'pi'itato 
property  we  implicitly  and  logically  admit  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  articles  which  are  the  private  property  of  an¬ 
other’,  unless  such  exchange  entail  harm  or  danger  to  some  third 
person  or  party.  The  community  might  well  object  if  one  of  the 
citizens  bargained  with  a  foreigner  to  import  some  beast  or  bird 
from  which  danrage  was  feaied-^as  weasels,  foxes,  kites— which 
did  not  as  yet  exist  in  the  land  :  or  if  he  wished  to  import  explo¬ 
sive  substances,  as  gunprwderand  dynamite,  of  which  tew  had  ex¬ 
perience  ;  or  again,  if  he  tried  to  introduce  intoxicaiinc:  herbs  or  liq¬ 
uors  in  many  ways  dangerous  and  deadly.  But  except  when  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  be  received  in  exchange  thieatens" mischief  to  others,the  right 
of  private  property  carries  with  it  the  right  of  exchange  and  the 
right  of  refusal  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  who  barter  are  the  arbiters 
as  to  the  terms  of  exchange.  This  year  a  man  may  give  five 
pounds  of  wheateu  gram  for\me  poun-l  of  iron  ;  next  year  he  may 
get  two  pounds  of  iron  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat.  So  lono- 
as  each  side  acts  voluntarily,  he  prefers  uhat  he  accepts  to  uhat  he 
gires  .*  and  this  fact  justifies  the  bargain  on  both  sides,  even  when 
it  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  one  than  to  the  other  ;  as,  when  a 
savage  gives  dyewood  and  spices  in  lavish  quantitv  for  a  glass 
mirror  and  a  necklace  of  beads.  It  might  be  more  generous  in  the 
civilized  trader  to  accept  less  or  to  give~more  ;  though  it  is  hard  to 
commend  him  for  a  freer  bestowal  of  such  trinkets,  and  equally 
hard  to  censure  him  for  accepting  in  any  abundance  what  is  freely 
offered  and  will  not  be  missed.  But  our  present  question  is  not 
whether  the  exchange  is  generous  on  either  side,  but  simply  in 
■what  case  it  is  just ;  and  to  satisfy  justice,  it  suffices  that  the 
things  exchanged  should  be  rightful  property,  and  the  exchange 
be  strictly  voluntary.  ^  Of  course,  if  the  thing  given  be  noxioul;, 
and  the  person  accepting  do  not  know  it  to  be  noxious,  or  indeeil 
do  know  it,  but  is  a  slave  to  evil  appetite— as  in  the  buying  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks — a  severe  moral  censure  may  then  rest  upon  the 
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seller  but  the  imputation  on  liiiii  is  something  else  than  commer¬ 
cial  iniiistice  ;  it  comes  rather  under  the  criminal  than  the  civil 
code  of  morality.  Putting  such  exceptional  cases  aside,  we  obtain 
the  a-eneral  resull,  that  the  law  of  every  community  niust  recognize 
as  legitimate  such  exchanges  of  property  as  aie  voluntary  to  the 

^  A  result  which  might  be  called  contingent,  only  Inat  it  is  too 
uniform  of  occurrence,  is  great  disparity  of  wealth  111  a  community 
which  has  inucli  mercantile  activity.  IJnlil  elaborate  maciiiues  are 
devised— au  event  which  can  only  happen  in  a  later  stage— the 
difference  between  man  and  man  in  producing  food  and  usetul 
articles  is  not  very  great  ;  though  there  must  be  vaiiely  of  skill, 
streno'th,  and  industry,  besides  that  some  will  be  impoverished  b> 
illnesl  or  vice,  or  accideut.  But  inielligence  m  carrymg  goods  to 
the  most  profitable  market  presently  enriches  some  far  beyond  the 
scale  of  others,  who  are  either  deficient  in  enterprise,  or  miscalcu¬ 
late.  Thus,  except  where  chieftains  become  rich  by  seizing  ou  the 
w^ealth  of  the  industrious,  the  earliest  great  fortunes  are  ordinarily 
the  fruit  of  commerce.  Here  again  the  communist  strikes  111  ^vilh 
his  obiectioQS,  which  we  desire  frankly  to  meet.  He  says  :  rmt 
I  denounce  as  fraudulent  and  detestable  the  buying  cheap  to  sell 
dear  ;  aud  next,  I  condemn  large  private  fortunes  as  a  danger  ami 
mischief  to  the  community,  and  should  rejoice  to  see  a  limit  set  by 
law  not  only  on  the  area  of  land  which  one  man  may  coulrol,  but 
also'  OQ  the  amount  or  value  of  movables  which  may  be  the  pii- 

vatc  property  of  an  individual.  ,  ,  ,  .  • 

The  latter  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely,  nor  in  prin¬ 
ciple  unsound,  however  overstrained.  INo  man  can  claim  a  tiafU" 
ral  aud  absolute  right  to  property  unlimited  m  amount.  1  he 
riiWit  so  called,  is  conventional  ;  has  lather  crept  into  law  by  in¬ 
observance,  than  been  deliberately  sanctioned.  In  aii}  small  state, 
such  as  were  the  petty  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  an  oyer-nch 
man  was  often  danijerous  to  the  public  institutions,  u  ealth  might 
hire  trained  soldiers  from  across  the  border,  who  in  the  course  ot  a 
siun-le  night  might  surprise  the  citadel,  occupy  the  town  hall,  and 
proclaim  a  revolution  under  the  despotism  of  the  rich  adventuicn 
Out  of  such  dangers  arose  the  celebrated  law  of  Athens,  called 
Ostracism  ;  a  law  which  was  perverted  from  its  original  purpose, 
but  not  the  less  sagaciously  designed.  When  a  citizen  was  judged 
dano-erous  to  the  peaceful  and  safe  existence  of  the  coustitulit)n,  be 
was  coniiiianded  to  betake  himself  into  exile,  for  no  othei  offence 
than  that  he  wm  dangerous.  In  fact,  mere  wealth  did  uol  cunsii- 
Ipftle  the  sole  danger  ;  but  it  was  sure  to  be  joined  with  manu(*st 
ambition  and  political  partisanship.  Without  large  wealth ,  h^>"'* 
ever,  no  citizen  could  be  formidable  to  the  state.  The  eldei 
-  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  augured  the  early  fall  of  the  republic. 
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maruJ’®  uT  ^  had  been  ffiven  for  a  flsi.  in  the 

market.  He  well  knew  how  the  Roman  institutions  would  he  per- 

erted  when  an  ambitious  man  could  buy  one  class  of  voters  by 
bribes,  and  dnve  away  another  class  by  hired  bullies  and  Jingoes. 
In  city  states,  with  poor  voters,  the  danger  was  felt  far  more 
acutely  than  is  possible  m  our  vast  political  communities  ;  vet  it  is 
most  CCTtain  that  great  wealth  often  disturbs  and  depraves  us  mod¬ 
erns.  For  wealth  has  prodigious  power  to  misdirect  industry  to 
secure  impunity  in  breaking  the  law,  and  to  pervert  the  free  action 
f  voters  .  tmr  need  we  add,  that  the  enormous  social  and  political 
power  which  wide  property  in  laud  confers  obviously  vests  in  the 
state  a  right  to  limit  the  area  which  one  man  shall  control.  When¬ 
ever  the  legislature  sees  adequate  reason  to  lay  down  a  limit  even 
for  personal  property,  there  will  certainly  be  no  hist  ground  for 
outcry  against  such  legislation  as  communistic.  '  But  in  fact  a 
modern  parliament  so  minded  would  be  likely  to  decline  drawing 

m  f  nature  cannot  suggest  a  scientific 

limit,  but  would  aim  to  discourage  huge  fortunes  by  taxing  them 
on  a  scale  of  rapidly-increasing  severity,  and  especially  by  makin'' 
the  legacy-tax  w'eigh  heavily  on  large  bequests.  Great  experience 
has  made  it  an  axiom  in  the  moneyed  world,  that  very  larcre  for¬ 
tunes  not  based  upon  land  are  sure  to  be  broken  up  in  ih?  third 
generation.  If  accumulation  went  on  in  a  second  and  third  gen¬ 
eration  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first,  it  is  probable  that  some  prohibi¬ 
tory  law  would  be  enacted.  Against  the  celebrated  effort  of  Jlr 
1  helluson  to  secure  a  portentous  fortune  to  a  distant  successor  by 
a  long  delay,  during  which  the  interest  should  go  on  accumulating. 
Jaw  did  interfere,  and  that  effectually.  ^ 

But  when  our  objector  attacks  as  fraud  the  buying  in  a  cheap 
market;  and  selling  where  the  article  is  dear,  it  is  requisite  to  op¬ 
pose  him  not  only  as  erring  fundamentally,  but  as  teaching  a  spuri¬ 
ous  moralit}%  which  IS  not  only  false  in  fact  hut  also  pernicious  iu 
tendency  ;  fur  it  inflaines  the  envy  of  the  poor  into  a  fanaticism 
which  IS  liable  to  explode  m  criminal  and  deadly  violences. 

I  proceed  to  establish  my  assertion  that  the  objector  is  here  fun¬ 
damentally  in  error  Excellent  economists  have  so  often  dwelt  on 
this  topic  that  it  IS  hard  to  understand  the  gross  ignorance  of  their 
argiiments  shown  by  some  highly  cultured  men,  except  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  these  turn  away  from  economists  with  so  undisci  iminating 
disgust,  as  never  to  have  read  what  is  advanced  bv  them  For  the 
truth  IS  simple  enough  to  reach  the  conviction  of  a  child  that  to 
buy  where  goods  are  cheap  and  sell  where  they  are  dear  is  vre- 
cisely  ichat  the  wisfies  of  the  philanthropist,  as  much  as  the  interest 
ot  the  merchant,  must  dictate.  Suppose  Dutch  merchants  to 
know  that  wheat  abounds  in  France  but  is  sorely  deficient  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that-  for  that  reason  they  purchase  wheat  in  France 
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sell  it  in  England  :  they  at  once  do  a  service  to  both  nations.  With 
the  French  it  is  in  excess,  and  they  are  glad  to  part  with  it  for  the 
price  which  they  get.  The  English  on  the  other  hand  are  glad  to 
give  the  higher  price  for  it.  To  forbid  such  commerce  entirely  is 
intelligible  enough,  but  is  too  arbitrary  and  absurd  an  idea  for  even 
a  very  great  fool  to  blurt.  But  to  pretend  to  approve  of  the  com¬ 
merce,  and  then  claim  that  merchants  shall  not  be  remunerated  for 
their  expenses  and  their  risk  and  advances  of  money  and  personal 
trouble,  is  merely  an  indirect  and  less  honest  way  of  total  prohibi¬ 
tion.  To  impute  fraud  to  the  practice  of  buying  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  3^ou  sell  implies  that  an  honest  merchant  ought  to  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  he  bought ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  to  have  no  re¬ 
muneration  for  his  lab^or.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  of  high  or 
low  education,  can  think  himself  philosophic  in  putting  forth  so 
contemptible  a  folly  ?  If  the  reasoner  disapprove  of  buying  where 
things  are  cheap  and  selling  where  they  are  dear,  he  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  would  be  virtuous  to  buy  where  they  are  dear  and  sell 
where  they  are  cheap.  The  practical  merchant  takes  goods  from 
places  where  they  are  less  valued  and  carries  them  to  places  where 
they  are  more  valued  ;  thus  doing  to  both  places  a  benefit,  or  at 
least  gratifying  the  wishes  of  both.  Our  would-be  reformer  knows 
that  no  commerce  can  exist  except  on  these  conditions  ;  he  is  forced 
to  approve  of  it  in  theory,  yet  he  rails  at  the  merchant  whose  instinct 
of  gain  discovers  where  his  services  are  wanted,  and  acts  upon  that 
instinct. 

If  it  be  said  (as  it  often  is  said)  that  no  one  intended  to  deny 
that  the  cost  of  carriage  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  goods,  but 
merely  to  insist  that  they  should  not  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will 
fetch,  and  that  their  proper  price  is  that  which  ^iW fairly  remuner¬ 
ate  the  merchant  for  all  his  expenses  and  for  his  trouWe  such 
a  half  retractation  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  sufficient.  Eirst  I 
claim  that  the  disputant  will  utterly  withdraw  and  disown  the  out¬ 
cry  against  “selling  in  a  dearer  market  than  that  in  which  you 
bought for  without  this  the  merchant  cannot  possibly  avoid 
loss  :  he  cannot  get  the  “  proper”  price  thus  graciously  allowed 
him.  This  mischievous  parrot  cry  against  buying  cheap  and  sell¬ 
ing  dear  ought  to  be  retracted  with  humiliation  ;  instead  of  which 
it  is  brought  up  again  and  again,  after  the  communist  has  made 
this  concession  about  a  “  proper”  price  which  permits  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  sell  dearer  than  he  bought.  But  next,  what  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  a  proper  price,  by  a  fair  remuneration  ?  The  phrases 
have  no  meaning  until  some  practical  method  is  defined,  which 
shall  expound  them.  No  one  trader,  however  fair  in  mind,  can 
make  a  price  for  his  goods,  nor  could  that  be  desired  by  the  public. 
No  process  for  it  is  suggested,  nor  is  imaginable^  in  practice,  than 
that  which  exists  in  every  market — namely,  by  the  conapetition  of 
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sellers  oa  the  one  side,  and  by  the  desire  and  ability  to  piirehase  on 

natnrallv  in.pr.ssible  for 
merchants  to  be  ecjually  reniunerated  in  every  niaiket.  ‘  Each  has 

to  decide  from  the  average  of  his  gains  ■n-helher  it  is  aorth  while 
to  continue  his  work  ;  therefore  to  expect  liim  to  lower  his  prices 
in  a  parrrcular  market,  because  otherwise  his  sains  there  will  be 
too  laise,  has  no  shadow  of  equity.  He  will  haVe  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  generous,  if  generosity  is  your  topic.  There  is  no 

Ills  income  should  be  £200  a  year  rather  than 

OMr  T  ilc  Icn  per  cent  rather  than  fifty 

per  cent.  He  has  to  take  as  little  as  the  market  gives  him  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  censure  him  for  accepting  as  m-ueh  as  it  will  give 

^1  JrTo"? 'ii®  disputant  has  virtu- 
allj  conceded  that  the  outcry  against  “  buying  in  a  cheap  and  scll- 

ing  in  a  dear  market  was  an  outburst  of  folly  and  a  practical 
slander  ;  and  that  his  whole  objection  is  baseless. 

topic, ‘which  denounced 
the  possession  of  large  private  wealth  as  pernicious  to  the  state. 
1  have  conceded  that  in  special  cases  this  is  possible  ;  but  the  con¬ 
cession  very  seldom  avails  to  found  an  arirument  on  ;  for  irreat 
wealth  has  also  great  utilities.  We  take  the  mixed  good  and  evil 
W  here  the  wealth  is  earned  by  the  individual  possessor  other 
wealthy  men  are  sure  to  exist^  by  his  side,  and  below  them  men 
more  numerous  and  less  wealthy,  without  anv  great  chasm  be- 
tween  iich  and  poor  :  and  this  is  precisely  the  desirable  condition 
lor  a  community  If  the  summum  bomtm  were  that  all  should  be 

attameil  :  w'e  have  only  to  become  barbarians  : 
lor  all  to  be  moderately  rich,  is  not  so  easy.  Perhaps  there  are 
among  us  men  who,  like  Eousseau,  think  the  savage  state  to  be  the 
noblest  and  best.  In  Greenland,  in  Tartary,  in  Kamd^^^^^ 

Americas,  in  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  in  Zulu- 
land  also  this  iTopia  may  be  found.  But  if  our  relincd  disputants 
value  culture  and  leisure,  unwersal  poverty  will  not  suit  them  : 
they  desire  for  a  nation  at  least  so  much  of  superfluity  that  all  may 
have  competency— that  is,  wealth  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  sound 
philanthropy  13  generally  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  wEich  in 
this  matter  of  property  are  far  wiser  than  their  heads.  If  all  that 
they  mean  is,  that  a  nobler  state  than  ours  is  imaginable — a  state  in 
which  the  wmrld  snail  not  be  divided  into  patricians  and  plebeians, 
industiious,  nor  into  headwoikers  and  handworkers 
and  that  there  should  be  no  chronic  pauperism  nor  extreme  desti¬ 
tution,  nor,  indeed,  any  such  exuberance  of  wealth  that  the  posses¬ 
sor  if  earnest  to  use  it  w^ell,  becomes  a  slave  to  it — on  ail  such 
matters  they  wull  meet  no  opposition  of  sentiment  from  the  present 
wu’iter.  But  not  one  of  the  miseries  under  which  a  cruelly  large 
fraction  of  our  nation  snTers  can  be  lessened  by  any  vague  and 
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baseless  talk  against  marketing  and  market  pi  ices,  nor  against 
wealth  earned  by  the  intelligence  which  guides  vast  concerns.  So 
long  as  any  pauperizing  vice  domineers,  pauperism  will  leign  tri¬ 
umphant  ;  and  thousands  wdio  have  recklessly  wasted  their  means 
will  bo  liable  to  worse  and  w'orse  demoralization  if  they  drink  in 
the  invectives  of  rehned  communists  against  mercantile  and  manu¬ 
facturing  wealth.  !Many  other  reforms  are  needed,  and  will  soon 
be  earnestly  undertaken,  wdien  the  national  craving  for  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drink  is  subdued  ;  but  wdiile  this  vice  continues,  nothing  can 
hinder  it,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  from  perpetuating  orphan¬ 
hood  and  pauperism,  insanity,  prostitution,  and  crime.  The  com¬ 
munistic  theory  is  a  false  light  leading  us  astray  from  the  only 
hopeful  remedies  for  the  national  disease. 

The  same  reasoners  whose  errors  have  been  my  topic  hitherto, 
almost  uniformly  attack  interest  on  money  as  a  fraud  to  the  bor¬ 
rower.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  crusade  against  the  interest  of  money  is  no 
novel  fact :  his  demand  that  the  Bishop  of  Mamhestor  w’ill  define 
usury  is  reasonable  enough.  Of  course  he  seeks  to  heap  upon  In¬ 
terest  all  the  odium  accumulated  against  ZTsujy  in  past  ages  and 
historical  nations.  It  is  every  way  to  be  desired  that  this  ques¬ 
tion,  so  vital  to  all  modern  industrial  transactions,  should  be  faith¬ 
fully  examined  to  tlie  bottom.  But  before  the  question  of  interest 
can  be  fundamentally  dealt  with  here,  many  things  need  to  be  said 
on  the  prior  question  of  debt. 

It  is  a  received  doctrine  that  every  government  ought  to  defend 
the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens.  Home  Liberals,  wdio  must 
be  named  with  respect,  as  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  have  been  fond 
of  saying  that  these  are  the  only  duties  of  government :  into  that 
controversy  we  must  not  here  enter.  But  evidently  the  state 
which  has  to  protect  must  define  what  is  p^opert3^  In  an  Ameri¬ 
can  native  tribe  the  chief  accounts  a  deer  killed  by  an  individual 
to  be  the  property  of  the  killer  ;  but  our  King  William  the  Bastard, 
on  the  contrary,  was  likely  to  hang  the  killer,  and  counted  the  slain 
deer  to  be  his  own.  To  this  day  our  law  regards  hares  and  rabbits 
in  no  case  to  become  the  property  of  any  man  by  his  trapping,  or 
shooting  them.  Evidently  it  belongs  to  conventional  lawr  to  define 
property  in  wild  animals.  The  same  remark  holds  of  landed 
estates,  wild  or  tilled  and  planted.  In  different  nations  widely 
different  laws  exist  concerning  landed  tenure  ;  andwdiilew'e  all  see 
that  one  arrangement  commends  itself  as  more  equitable  and  saga¬ 
cious  than  another,  each  slate  has  an  equal  right  to  define,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  light,  the  rights  of  individuals  over  land.  Kevei  the- 
less,  in  each  country  the  natives  are  apt  to  accept,  as  a  law  of  mor¬ 
als  and  almost  of  nature,  the  special  system  of  lauded  tenure  wdiich 
is  there  inherited.  Just  so  with  regard  to  another  foim  of  prop¬ 
erty,  that  which  consists  of  debts  :  we  jtre-so  accustomed  to  regard 
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it  as  our  obvious  rii^ht  to  call  upon  the  state  to  aid  us  in  recover- 
ing  our  debts  as  to  forget  that  we  ought  not  to  assume  as  an 
axiom  that  this  is  in  every  case  a  duty  of  the  state.  One  who 
sternly  denounces  usury,  and  includes  herein  all  interest  of  money, 
has  a  right,  if  he  chooses,  to  take  a.  step  farther  in  favor  of  the 
debtor.  If  his  generosity  carry  him  into  invectives  against  the  heart¬ 
lessness  of  the  man  who,  having  lent  20s.  to  a  distressed  peasant, 
sternly  requires  payment  of  21«. three  months  later,  the  same  generosl 
ity  may  make  him  severe  on  one  who  exacted  the  20.s.  without  inter¬ 
est.  To  *  ‘  take  one’s  brother  by  the  throat,  and  say,  Pay  me  that  thou 
owest,”  is  certainly  an  ugly  picture,  and  was  drawn  without  any 
mention  of  interest.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  reasons 
ought  to  be  given  why  the  law  should,  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
to  aid  creditors  in  recovering  debts  ;  and  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  toke  account  of  the  misery  which  it  inflicts  on  a  debtor  and  his 
family.  The  English  public  is  accustomed  to  calculate  a  man’s 
property  not  so  much  by  the  articles  (comparatively  few)  which  it 
sees,  as  by  the  rate  at  which  they  estimate  him  to  live.  One  who 
has  an  appearance  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  household  articles, 
and  no  visible  source  of  gain,  is  perhaps  expected  to  have  six  thou¬ 
sand  more  in  entries,  whether  of  government  or  other  stock  :  these 
constitute  his  property  (for  on  land  we  do  not  now  touch),  and  to 
say  that  the  state  ought  to  defend  his  upholstery  and  books,  his 
china  and  his  few  silver  articles,  from  thieves,  but  ought  to  de¬ 
cline  the  task  of  defending  his  debts — which  are  sure  to  be  the 
bulk  of  his  wealth — necessarily  seems  to  us  monstrous.  Nay,  for 
one  class  of  debts  we  may  claim  a  pre-eminent  sacredness,  namely, 
those  of  a  trustee  or  custodian  or  partner.  Even  a  barbarous  legis¬ 
lator  discerns  the  need  of  maintaining  high  reverence  for  the  duties 
here  involved,  so  long  as  the  property  can  be  seen  and  described  ; 
but  when  it  consists  in  no  particular  articles— that  is,  when  it  is 
only  an  amount  measured  in  money  and  registered  in  w'riting — 
laxer  notions  are  natural  to  barbarians  as  to  a  creditor’s  rights  and 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  them. 

A  sternly  moral  legislator — say  a  Lycurgus — who  dreaded  pri¬ 
vate  w^ealth  as  a  pest,  and  abhorred  usury  ;  who  saw  in  the  lend¬ 
ing  of  money,  not  an  ordinary  process  that  facilitates  industry,  hut 
solely  a  philanthropic  aid  to  casual  distress,  might  w  ell  be  severe  on 
the  wicked  rich  man  w  ho  took  the  poor  debtor  by  the  throat  in 
order  to  exact  the  principal  of  the  debt  ;  nay,  he  might  be  as 
severe  as  if  the  creditor  had  aggravated  his  wickedness  by  demand¬ 
ing  interest  also.  Such  a  legislator  might  naturally,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view  reasonably,  avow  that  the  law  of  his  state  re¬ 
garded  nothing  as  property  which  was  not  visible  and  tangible.  If 
a  thief  stole  a  Kettle  or  a  cow,  the  state  would  make  him  give  back 
two  kettles  or  two  cow^s,  and  set  him  to  earn  their  price  by 
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forced  work.  If  a  robber  invaded  a  crop,  and,  after  carr}’^ing  it 
off  or  burning  it,  occupied  the  field  lawlessly,  the  state  would 
punish  him,  and,  if  possible,  exact  restitution.  But  if  an  artisan  is 
foolish  enough  to  trust  another  with  a  kettle,  without  exacting  pre¬ 
payment,  the  state  has  something  else  to  do  than  trouble  itself  in 
the  matter.  When  the  lender  has  been  silly,  he  must  suffer  from 
his  silliness  :  caveat  creditor.  So  if  a  cultivator  part  with  grain,  he 
ought  to  insist  on  prepayment  if  the  buyer  be  rich  ;  but  if  the 
buyer  be  poor,  and  obtain  the  food  as  a  loan,  why  should  the  stat-e 
help  the  seller  to  take  the  poor  man  by  the  throat  ?  Such  logic  in 
a  simple-hearted  and  earnest  lawgiver  is  in  strict  agreement  with 
the  only  ideas  of  industry  current  in  early  times,  when  no  one 
dreamed  of  great  commercial  companies,  in  which  the  partners 
could  not  know  each  other  ;  when,  indeed,  no  one  could  have  any 
idea  of  wealth  but  as  consisting  in  herds  of  cattle  or  large  rooms 
crammed  with  useful  articles,  such  as  must  accumulate  when  the 
wandering  period  of  a  tribe  has  ceased.  No  doubt,  in  a  very  early 
period  stores  were  formed,  nay,  warehouses,  containing  agricultural 
implements,  weapons  of  war,  armor,  raiment,  and,  ere  long,  orna 
mentsof  numerous  kinds.  But  all  the  wealth  imagined  was  visible 
to  the  eye  ;  and  all  the  industry  imagined  was  either  that  familiar 
now  in  the  poorest  village  of  a  Scotch  island,  or  the  work  of  arti¬ 
sans  under  the  bidding  of  a  prince.  If  we  go  back  to  the  law  s  of 
early  cominunities,  such  as  the  Hebiews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
to  give  weight  to  our  condemnation  of  usury,  we  must  not  forget 
how  alien  to  their  conceptions  was  the  modern  idea  of  debt  as  an 
all-pervading  form  of  property. 

One  who,  with  the  heart  of  Rousseau,  desires  to  carry  society 
back  into  primitive  simplicity,  may  amuse  himself  bv  reconstruct¬ 
ing  in  theory  the  whole  industry  of  this  country.  This  is  what 
must  instantly  follow,  if  all  interest  on  money  be  immoral  gain, 
and  the  state  resolve  to  act  morally.  Then  no  banker  will  be  able 
to  gain  by  lending  money  ;  thus  the  bankers  will  become,  as  of 
old,  mere  money-changers  and  custodians  of  valuable  property,  who 
must  be  paid  for  taking  it  in  charge,  just  as  in  warehousing  furni¬ 
ture.  Every  tradesman  will  be  forced  to  trade  from  his  ow’n  capi¬ 
tal  only  (which  in  many  cases  might  not  be  at  all  the  worse)  ;  and 
either  manufacturers  or  merchants  must  be  wholly  out  of  pocket 
m  the  interval  which  necessarily  elapses  between  parting  with  their 
goods  and  recovering  the  price.  To  get  present  money  by  mort- 
S^§mg  goods  will  be  impossible,  if  payment  of  interest  to  him  who 
advances  the  money  is  forbidden.  Nor  will  the  state  be  able,  ex¬ 
cept  by  arbitrary  screwing  of  rich  men,  to  get  advances  for  the 
ppected  taxes  of  the  year,  or  on  any  sudden  emergency.  It  will 
indeed,  we  presume,  use  the  sponge  on  its  own  debts,  except  the 
very  last  contracted  ;  of  which  the  total  interest  may  not  have 
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equalled  the  principal.  It  will  forthwith  have  to  form  a  real  treas¬ 
ury — not  a  set  of  lords,  clerks,  and  account-books,  hut  cellars  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Bank  of  England,  full  of  gold  and  other  exchange¬ 
able  valuables,  from  which  it  will  spend  whatever  it  needs  to  spend, 
without  deigning  ever  to  ask  a  loan  on  interest.  In  a  great  public 
ersis  it  will  do  as  the  Bomans  when  distressed  by  Hannibal ;  it 
will  ask  a  patriotic  loan,  to  be  repaid  without  interest,  as  soon  as 
the  state  is  able  ;  and  when  real  public  danger  impends,  no  doubt 
the  public  patriotism  will  answer  to  the  call.  At  other  times  it 
would  need  to  practise  economy  or  to  press  hard  on  the  rich. 

Immense  as  the  change  would  be,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  picture 
is  not  unfairly  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  our  modern  times  ;  nor 
does  the  present  writer  at  all  think  that  we  might  not  beneficially 
learn  something  from  antiquity  and  take  some  steps  backward.  If, 
when  David  Hume  first  began  to  write  against  our  dangerous 
national  debt — say  when  it  had  reached  fifty  millions — a  law  had 
been  passed  forbidding,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to 
promise  interest  on  moneys  advanced tlie  services  of  the  Crown, 
and  appointing  an  early  day  at  which  the  existing  debt  should  be 
finally  and  faithfull}'  discharged,  I  believe  it  wordd  have  been  a 
just,  wise,  and  highly  benebcial  enactment.  I  look  with  disgust 
and  dismay  at  the  light-heartedness  with  which  we  have  imported 
into  India  the  eminently  Christian  vice  (begun  by  a  certain  Pope 
Sixtus)  of  mortgaging  future  taxes  ;  while  grief  and  dismay  hardly 
suffice  to  express  the  feelings  awakened,  by  our  expropriation  of 
Indian  cultivators  for  their  debts  necessarily  incurred.  That  law 
ought  to  be  merciless,  ought  to  take  no  account  of  a  debtor’s 
misery,  is  no  axiom  with  me.  These  lines  are  not  written  in  any 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  ‘'things  as  they  are,”  much  less  in 
any  admiration  of  our  hugely  overwrought  credit-system.  On  the 
contrary,  for  many  years  past  my  claim  has  been,  that  law  should  in 
many  cases  refuse  to  enforce  what  ought  properly  to  be  regarded 
as  debts  of  honor.  It  is  possible  that  the  public  ear  may  be  more 
open  to  new  suggestions  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  enter  on  the  topic  now. 

Suppose  a  gentleman  to  enter  a  shop  where  he  is  known,  and 
say,  “  Would  you  kindly  lend  me  a  half  a  crown  ?  I  have  acci¬ 
dentally  left  my  purse  at  home,  and  have  no  money  to  pay  a  cab.” 
When  he  obtains  the  half  crown  from  the  complaisance  of  the  shop¬ 
man,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  debt  of  honor.  The  gentleman  who 
does  not  defray  it,  and  that  speedily,  will  be  visited  with  disgrace 
and  contempt  by  all  his  equals,  as  soon  as  the  facts  are  made 
known  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  his  debt  of  honor 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  law. 

,  If  a  poor  man,  upon  "his  wife’s  death,  borrow  a  couple  of  pounds 
to  aid  him  in  the  chargfeB  (ff  ha:  ilinbss  and  IfUrhsl,  and  &> 
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repay  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  all  will  eulitle  this  a  mere  debt  of  honor 
But  if  the  lender  exact  a  written  promise  that  tlie  money  sl)ali  he 
repaid  within  a  year,  it  may  seem  still  highly  doubtful  whether  the 
law  ought  to  aid  him  to  recover  it  by  seizure  of  goods,  if  from  any 
cause  fhe  borrower  fail  to  repay.  In  lending  to  a  poor  man  the 
motive  is  not  gain,  but  charity  :  how  uncertain  is  repayment 
every  one  must  know,  and  the  charitable  act  is  marred  b}'  any 
enforcement.  Caveat  creditor  is  here  also  a  doctrine  which  may 
meet  with  support. 

In  the  early  Roman  Republic  a  state  of  things  closely  akin  to 
slavery  arose,  when  the  law  was  used  to  compel  poor  debiois  to 
work  out  the  sums  W'hich  their  creditors  estimated  them  to  owe. 
In  that  case,  invasions  by  border-enemies  were  the  oi dinary  cause 
why  the  debtors  were  in  hopeless  arrears  :  charges  of  interest  are 
supposed  to  have  aggravated  the  oppression.  But,  it  surely  may  be 
urged,  law  ought  never  to  shut  its  eyes  to  such  facts  as  hostile  in¬ 
roads  or  unfruitful  seasons,  nor  to  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  that 
commands  the  soil  to  exact  from  cultivators  a  promise  that  they 
will  take  all  risks  on  themselves,  if  even  such  promise  have  been 
recorded  in  writing.  Many  such  thoughts  may  be  suggested,  wdiile 
we  think  over  the  state  of  landed  tenure  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  that  is,  if  the  Channel  Islands  be  excepted. 

Again,  let  us  imagine  a  case  which,  perhaps,  was  not  rare  in 
Scotland  sixty  years  ago.  where  more  used  to  be  thought  of  the 
personality  of  the  man  to  whom  money  was  lent  than  in  England. 
A  rich  man  has  more  money  in  his  hands  than  he  quite  know's 
how  to  invest  ;  until,  casting  his  eyes  on  an  energetic,  young  man, 
who  is  acquainted  with  business,  but  has  no  capital,  it  strikes  him 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  and  a  kind  act  to  set  him  up  in  a  little 
shop,  exacting  that  at  each  yeai’s  end  he  shall  pay  five  per  cent  on 
the  money  advanced,  while  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to 
naake  twenty-five  and  repay  the  principal  in  instalments.  Is  this,  or 
is  it  not,  a  debt  of  honor?  I  say,  Yes  ;  it  is  so  in  the  best  sense, 
and  also  in  the  technical  sense.  Put  a  cruel  supposition.  The 
borrower,  buoyed  up  bj^  hope,  marries  ;  but  in  I  he  second  or  third 
year  falls  ill  ;  his  affai  s  get  into  disorder,  and  he  can  barely  feed  a 
little  family.  Meanwhile  his  patron,  who  would  not  have  been 
hard  upon  him,  dies,  and  is  represented  by  an  executor  trustee, 
who  has  no  right  to  b(3  mBrciful  and  generous,  but  is  bound  to  ex 
act  whatever  the  law  will  justify.  ^Oaght  it  to  be  the  law,  that 
debts  so  contracted  by  one  who  had  no  property  to  mortgage  for  them, 
should  be  recoverable  on  the  same  footing  as  debts  in  which  no 
element  of  charity  or  generosity  was  imagined?  A  debt  into 
which  ciiarity  or  generosity  enters  is  a  debt  of  honor,  just  as  that 
of  a  son  to  his  father,  or  of  a  brother  to  a  brother. 

Widely  different  from  this  is  a  transaction  of  pure  business,  in 
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which  money  is  lent  upon  the  credit  of  actual  property,  pledged 
for  the  debt.  A  man  has  a  house  which  is  estimated  as  worth 
£1200,  and  for  a  special  object  he  wants  £100  more  than  he  can 
command.  But  by  the  forced  sale  of  his  houac  he  might  lose  more 
than  the  £100,  nor  would  purchase  of  the  house  be  convenient  to 
the  party  from  whom  he  asks  the  money.  To  morti^age  the  house 
is  an  intermediate  step,  making  its  sale  a  mere  contingency.  The 
owner  of  the  house  will  no  more  deserve  pity,  if  thromrh  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  he  be  at  last  forced  to  sell,  than  if  he  had  so?d  it  in  the 
first  instance.  Nor  wdll  the  lender  of  the  £1U0  be  any  more  charge¬ 
able  with  cruelty  for  exacting  a  fulfilment  of  his  bargain,  than  if 
he  had  reluctantly  bought  the  house  at  a  somewhat  reduced  price 
under  the  pressure  of  its  owmer.  Take  another  instance,  wdiicli  is 
one  of  every  day.  A  merchant  sends  abroad  goods  for  which  he  has 
paia  £1000,  and  knowing  that  his  capital  cannot  be  replaced  fur  ten 
weeks,  asks  of  a  banker  the  accommodation  of  £1000  for  three 
months.  If  in  the  result  the  banker  need  to  enforce  the  payment, 

It  will  be  simply  by  claiming  the  value  of  certain  goods  lately  sold] 
]ust  as  blamelessly  as  if  he  had  in  the  first  instance  bought  those 
goods.  Notoriously  such  transactions  are  an  enojmous  facility  to 
exchange  ;  and  it  is  by  exchange  that  human  possessions  are  econ¬ 
omized  and  turned  to  service.  What  is  useless  in  one  place  becomes 
of  vast,  perhaps  vital,  value  in  another  :  and  time  is  a  most  precious 
element,  above  all  where  mouths  are  to  be  fed  or  backs  to  be 
clothed..  To  make  light  of  so  grand  an  advantage  as  the  ecrmoiny 
of  time  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  in  the  saving  of  workmen 
^om  want  ot  employ,  is  quite  unwmrthy  of  a  w’ell -informed  man. 
He  who  would  forbid  a  banker  from  thus  aiding  the  all-important  • 
funcitions  of  production  and  distribution  is  bound  to  give  over¬ 
whelming  reasons.  Itet  to  forbid  the  banker  to  take  interest 
(which  in  this  case  is  called  a  process  of  discount)  is  virtually  to 
forbid  the  transaction  ;  for  without  it  the  loan  could  not  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  business  at  all.  To  suppose  such  loans  to  be  possible  or 
desirable  as  matter  of  charity  wmuld  be  ludicrous. 

Concerning  shop  debts,  there  are  several  things  especial  to  be 
said,  which  may  show  that  to  three  parties — the  mei chants  w’^ho 
supply  country  shops,  the  low^er  classes  who  frequent  them,  and 
the  shop-people  themselves,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  refuse  them  a 
pow^er  of  recovering  debts  through  a  court  of  law,  except  under 
severe  restrictions,  in  part  differing  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  article  sold.  At  present  nothing  is  commoner  than  that  a 
shopkeeper  is  afraid  to  ask  payment  of  an  aristocratic  customer, 
or  even  to  let  him  know  how^  much  he  is  indebted.  In  the  univer¬ 
sities  it  used  to  be  a  common  complaint  that  the  shops  inveigle 
young  men  into  extravagantly  long  bills  by  keeping  them  in  igno¬ 
rance  how  much  they  are  i  unning  up.  So  too  in  country  vill^es 
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the  poor  people  are  induced  to  frequent  a  shop  by  being  allowed 
to  get  articles  upon  credit,  and  thereupon  the  man  who  is  bound 
to  feed  liis  family  and  jmy  good  loagesto  the  wife  who  in  hU  sermnt 
of  all  work,  Is  fatally  tempted  to  spend  in  personal  indulgences — on 
tobacco  or  beer,  or  both — the  money  which  is  accidentally  (one 
my  say  wrongfully)  left  in  his  hands.  Then,  once  in  arrear  \o  the 
shop,  his  vicious  propensity  and  the  example  of  his  fellows  keep 
him  ever  in  arrear,  and  forbid  his  buying  in  any  other  shop,  or  re¬ 
fusing  goods  at  the  price  charged  to  liimi.  That  shopkeepers  should 
be  able  so  to  act  cannot  conduce  to  their  prosperity  as  a  class  ;  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  should  be  afraid  (as  they  very  often  are  sin¬ 
cerely  afraid)  to  ask  payment  of  proud  and  pretentious  customers, 
is  a  grave  evil  to  them.  The  two  universities  have  long  had  the 
power  to  insist  (if  they  chose  to  insist)  that  weekly  bills  should  be 
sent  in  to  the  young  men,  and  duplicates  of  the  same  to  the  bursar 
of  the  college,  without  which  the  payments  should  not  be  recover¬ 
able  by  law.  This  is  no  place  to  draw  a  bill  in  detail  suitable  for 
the  case  ;  but  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  to  reduce  bad 
debts  to  their  minimum  by  requiring  the  earliest  payment,  and 
demand  of  payment,  for  all  articles  that  are  bought  for  consump¬ 
tion  or  enjoyment.  It  does  not  suffice  to  make  a  good  law  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy — if  such  a  thing  can  ever  be  made — unless  we  also  try  to 
counteract  the  main  causes  of  bankruptcy,  unwise  lending  and 
shop-losses  by  bad  debts.  Shop  debts  stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  those  debts  in  which  the  lender  ought  to  secure  himself  bv  a 
mortgage.  The  shopman  does  not  intend  to  le)id,  but  to  s6Z^;*^he 
delivers  the  article  desired  of  him  at  once,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
payment  at  once  ;  yet  various  small  inconveniences,  especially  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  exact  amount,  often  prevent  immediate  pavment. 
If  law  could  make  the  practice  common  of  advancing  sums  on 
account  to  tradesmen,  this  would  be  a  good  work  ;  so  too,  by  com- 
manding  that  bills  be  sent  in  within  a  week  to  relieve  tradesmen  of 
the  odium  of  sending  them  in.  Bad  debts  and  fear  of  them,  be¬ 
sides  complex  accounts,  wear  out  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
shopkeeping  class  very  sorely. 

The  unwise  lending  which  causes  bankruptcy  has,  alas  !  numer¬ 
ous  forms  ;  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  modern  habit  of  allow¬ 
ing  interest  to  depositors  must  widely  stimulate  bank  directors  to 
grant  rash  loans.  It  is  now  asserted  that  this  cause  largely  per¬ 
verted  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  murmurs  arise  against  those  depositors  who  have 
accepted  interest,  being  repaid  to  the  last  pound  at  the  expense  of 
the  last  pound  of  shareholders.  Until  better  informed,  I  incline  to 
think  that  the  old  system  in  which  a  depositor  regards  the  banker 
as  the  custodian  of  his  money  and  expects  no  interest  on  it,  is  the 
only  sound  one ;  and  that  a  depositor  who  has  accepted  interest 
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ought  to  forfeit  all  right  in  any  new  calls  to  be  made  on  the  share¬ 
holders  of  a  bankrupt  firm. 

The  geiieial  purport  of  this  argument  is  that  our  present  laws 
carry  {oojar  the  interference  of  tiie  slate  on  the  side  of  lecovering 
debts  ;  that  while  earJ3'  communities  regard  as  pioperpy  only  tan¬ 
gible  objects,  we  have  run  into  an  extieine  of  lending  *slate  power 
to  a  creditor,  wiih  too  little  regard  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  debt.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  tpieslion,  which  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  3^et  is  of  the  utmost  importance — uamel}^  the 
relation  of  debts  to  cun  enc}^  Without  curienc^Mhe  entire  ma 
chine  of  commerce  wmuld  be  stopped,  just  as  the  heart  would  cease 
its  action  if  emptied  of  blood  ;  yet  the  vast  mass  of  our  currency 
is  made  by  the  people  itself,  according  to  its  needs,  through  the 
intervention  of  debts,  and  does  not  consist  in  the  gold  coin,^ how¬ 
ever  vital  the  necessity  of  this  coin,  fmblicly  guaranteed  as  sound. 
If  debt  had  no  legal  J’ecognition,  the  trade  of  the  country  would 
probably  need  a  hundred  times  the  present  amount  of  coin — more, 
in  fact,  than  the  world  could  yield.  Bills  transact  nearly  all  the 
vast  foreign  trade,  and  checks  with  Bank  of  England  notes  prob¬ 
ably  conduct  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  home  trade.  Bills  and 
checks  ordei^  a  deltor  to  pay,  bank-notes  promise  to  pay.  The 
actual  sums  ordered  and  promised  have  their  theoretic  measure  in 
gold  coin,  but  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  total  can  ever  be 
really  paid  in  gold. 

This  total  currency  is  entitled  Money  by  men  of  business  ;  but 
the  money  of  the  country  is  in  no  respect  identical  with  its  wealth. 
Every  bill  and  every"  check  virtually  perishes  the  moment  it  has 
done  its  work,  yet  does  not  by*  perishing  lessen  our  total  wealth. 
Its  work  is  solely  to  facilitate  exchauge,  a  vital  function  to  highly 
organized  industr3^ 

Neither  Solon,  nor  Lycurgus,  nor  Moses,  nor  Numa  Pompilius 
had  any  idea  of  such  a  currency  as  is  now  like  life-blood  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  naturally  none  of  them  can  have  even  imagined  our  form 
of  interest  when  they  forbade  usury.  But  it  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  by^  the  way,  that  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  forbid  an  Israelite 
to  accept  usury  of  a  Gentile  ;  and  that  a  parable  attributed  to  Jesus 
charges  it  on  a  steward  as  guilty  sloth,  that  he  has  not  put  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  money  out  to  usury. 

LJsury  differs  from  legitimate  modern  interest,  fundamentally, 
as  follows  :  The  money  in  this  case  is  lent  to  one  so  poor  that  he 
has  nothing  to  pledge  for  it  except  such  things  as,  being  necessary 
to  his  work  and  his  life,  he  ought  not  to  pledge,  any  more  than  he 
ought  to  sell  himself  into  slavery.  The  lending  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  an  act  of  charity,  not  a  trade.  If,  as  generally"  happens,  the 
power  of  repayment  varies  with  the  elements,  on  which  a  crop 
depends,  it  is  not  equitable  to  enforce  pay"ment  in  a  bad  season. 
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When  such  lending  is  a  trade,  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  will  be 
hi«*h  for  two  main  reasons  :  first,  because  the  risk  is  great  ;  sec- 
omlk,  because  the  personal  trouble  of  the  money-lender  is  as  great 
in  these  very  small  transactions  as  it*  they  were  fifty  times  as  huge. 
The  Indian"  money-lender  is  said  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with 
ryots  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  pledge  to  him  either  tiieir  land 
or  thkr  tools  ;  where,  indeed,  only  public  opinion  enforces  repay¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  wheu  the  harvest  has  been  good.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  desirable  end  has  been  achieved  by  our  courts, 
which  have  supposed  stern  justice  to  demand  our  enforcing  the 
claims  of  tlie  money-lender  on  the  lyots. 

Interest,  as  paid  to  the  debenture-holders  of  an  English  company, 
or  as  paid  by  an  English  merchant  to  a  banker  in  the  form  of  dis 
count,  has  no  moral  element  in  common  with  the  usury  here 
described.  It  often  is  paid  by  a  rich  man  to  a  lich  man.  Hesting 
upon  some  property  which  is  pledged  for  the  loan,  it  is  moially  a 
coriiingent  scile  of  that  property  ;  and,  like  sale,  it  is  a  mutual  con¬ 
venience.  A  merchant  who  desires  accommodation  does  not  go  to 
a  banker  with  the  plea  of  a  beggar  :  he  does  not  ask  for  chaiit}’^  . 
he  would  scorn  to  receive  the  accommodation  as  charity  :  he  wishes 
to  pay  what  the  banker  regards  as  a  just  equivalent.  To  insist 
that  he  shall  pay  for  the  advantage  received  is  an  offence  not 
only  to  the  banker  whose  trade  it  insults,  but  also  to  the  merchant, 
whose  application  it  strives  to  turn  into  the  plea  of  a  distressed 

unfortunate.  j  i  • 

Until  very  recent  years  I  did  not  know  that  an  educated  or  phi¬ 
lanthropic  man,  in  zeal  to  stigmatize  interest  of  money,  could  go 
so  far  as  to  avow  that  a  loan  of  £100  is  completely  justly  repaid 
by  20  instalments  of  £5  each,  at  any  distance  of  time.  To  adduce 
the  name  here  would  not  be  wrong,  for  Mr.  Ruskiu  published  his 
paper  in  delight  :  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  reprint  the  name,  for  the 
gentleman  is  my  friend.  He  boldly  asserted  that  time  made  no 
difference  :  that  £5  in  present  money  is  not  more  valuable  than  £5  to 
be  paid  ten  years  hence.  This  gross  assertion  of  what  is  contrary  to 
fact  will  rarely  be  put  forth  so  boldly  ;  but  it  is  logically  necessary 
to  every  one  who  calls  interest  a  fraud  and  an  immoiality.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  £100  in  hand  be  anecessaiy  factor  of  some 
harvest  (of  whatever  sort)  within  the  next  six  or  ten  months  ;  but 
£100  due  a  year  hence  is  unavailing  for  this  purpose.  It  is  then 
evidently  legitimate,  that  if  I  want  the  money  at  the  moment,  and 
calculate  that  it  would  enable  me  to  affect  a  gain,  I  should  be  y’dl- 
ing  to  pay  something  for  the  advantage,  when  the  holder  forf( its  it 
by  transferring  it  to  me.  If  it  is  a  mutual  convenience,  so  much 
the  better  :  the  borrower,  who  applies  for  it,  knows  it  will  be  a 
convenience,  ])erhaps  a  very  great  one,  to  himself,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  put  himself  under  obligation  to  a  lender,  but  toll  eat  on 
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terms  of  equality  as  in  tlie  ordinary  market.  What  room  is  there 
here  for  the  pretence  of  a  moralist,  to  step  in  between  two  men 
who  know  their  own  means,  their  own  wants,  and  their  own 
desires,  and  tell  them  that  their  bargain  is  immoral  ?  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  such  conceit  is  wonderful. 

F.  W.  Newman,  in  the  Contemporary, 
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PART  III. — V. 

From  the  floors  of  the  bedroom,  which  were  considered  in  mv 
last  paper,  we  may  pass  to  the  walls  and  ceiling.  These  should  be 
covered  in  every  case  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  at  any  time 
effectively  cleaned  at  as  little  possible  expense  and  trouble  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  We  have  been  accustomed  for  a  long  series  of  years  past  to 
use  papers  for  the  covering  of  bedroom  walls,  and  in  the  shops  for 
the  sale  of  wall-papers  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the  salesman  to  offer 
for  inspection  a  distinct  series  of  bedroom  papeis,  the  patterns  of 
the  paper  and  the  qualit}’  of  the  papers  being  specially  displayed  in 
order  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  purchasers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
extremely  beautiful  and  artistic  papers  are  to  be  bought,  but  for  my 
part  I  object  to  paper  altogether  in  the  bedroom.  Paper  has  one 
recommendation,  that  of  presenting  for  selection  a  variety,  and  it 
may  be  a  beauty  of  pattern,  and  at  first  this  is  an  enticing  sugges¬ 
tion.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  most  beautiful  pattern 
causes  weariness.  ^  The  sight  every  night  and  morning  of  just  the 
same  lines  and  series  of  objects,  so  many  groups,  so  many  figures, 
so  many  flowers,  so  many  singular  or  imaginary  designs,  becomes 
in  a  short  time  a^  wearisome  process,  and  in  the  bedroom  is  often 
intolerable.  This  sameness,  which  becomes  an  c>bjection  even  to  a 
handsome. paper,  is  a  minor  objection  when  it  is  compared  with 
others  which  have  to  be  mentioned.  In  some  instances  the  paper 
itself  is  unwholesome  owing  to  the  surface  of  it  containing  arsenic, 
w’hich,  having  been  used  for  coloring  purposes,  is  given  off  in  fine 
dust,  is  disseminated  through  the  air,  and  is  breathed  by  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  room  to  his  decided  injury.  The  common  view^  held  on 
this  subject  is  that  the  papers  called  flock  papers,  and  papers  of 
green  color,  are  those  only  which  give  off  arsenical  dust  ;  but  this 
is  not  strictly  true,  for  Dr.  Leonard  Sedgwick  found  that  a  blue 
paper  gave  off  arsenical  dust  into  a  bedroom,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  the  sleepers  in  the  room  were  suffering  from  the  iriitation 
caused  by  arsenic  without  discerning  the  true  cause.  They  suffered 
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from  irritation  of  the  throat,  from  dyspepsia,  and  from  considerable 
maJuise  until  the  cause  was  discovered  and  removed. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  in  every  case  a  paper  for 
the  walls  of  the  bedroom  which  is  quite  free  of  arsenic,  and  as  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  such  proof  is  comparatively  slight,  I  do  not 
dwell  on  this  objection  with  any  pertinacity,  I  name  it  merely  as 
an  objection  of  an  accidental  kind,  which  cannot  fairly  be 
omitted. 

The  argument  usually  offered  for  the  adoption  of  paper  as  a  wall 
covering  is  the  economical  argument  that  the  paper  lasts  so  long. 
Once  put  up  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  wall  again  with  a  new 
covering  for  five  or  even  seven  years.  In  some  leases  and  agreements 
there  is  a  clause  directing  that  the  walls  shall  be  papered  every  five 
or  seven  years,  and  the  tenant  makes  it  a  point  never  to  do  more  at 
any  rate  than  just  carry  out  the  said  agreement.  The  paper  being 
once  up  on  the  walls  looks  clean  and  nice.  It  will  last  another 
year  very  well.’*  It  is  getting  dingy  certainly,  but  then  it  is  such  a 
nuisance  to  have  in  the  paper-hanger,  and  go  through  the  worry 
of  emptying  the  room  for  him.  So  month  after  month  the  long 
doomed  paper  is  allowed  to  hang,  until  from  actual  necessity  it  is 
removed  and  replaced,  or  re-covered  with  a  new  paper. 

Imperceptibly,  but  surely,  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
from  year  to  year  with  the  same  paper,  is  a  room  the  air  of  which 
is  dirty,  so  that  the  very  temptations  to  delay  renewal,  and  the  very 
arguments  of  economy,  become  the  strongest  of  objections  to  papers 
altogether.  When  the  air  of  the  room  is  damp  the  paper  gets 
damp.  In  the  damp  state  it  absorbs  readily  the  dust  that  is  in  the 
air.  When  the  weather  gets  dry  and  warm,  or  when  the  room  is 
warmed  by  a  fire,  the  dust  becomes  dry  on  the  paper,  and  is  then 
^sily  wafted  and  distributed  through  the  air  of  the  room,  while 
if  the  paper  be  at  all  rougli  or  raised  the  small  irregular  spaces  are 
at  all  times  receptacles  for  dust.  This  is  a  strong  objection  to  the 
paper  covering  for  the  wall. 

A  final  objection  to  the  paper  covering  is  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  put  on  the  walls.  As  a  common  practice  layer  is  laid  on  layer 
until  six  or  seven  or  more  layers  are  sometimes  put  one  over  the 
other.  And  I  have  recently  seen  a  room  stripped  of  no  fewer  than 
ten  layers  of  paper  before  the  wall  was  reached.  By  this  plan  the 
room  becomes  lined  with  coating  after  coating  of  paste,  which  in 
course  of  time  is  decomposed,  is  turned  into  fine  organic  dust,  and 
is  itself,  whenever  the  paper  is  torn  away  so  as  to  allow  of  an  es¬ 
cape  of  dust,  a  decided  source  of  danger  to  health.  Let  sickness 
take  place  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which  are  treated  in  the  manner 
now  described  ;  let  the  particles  of  the  poison  of  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  disseminate  in  such  a  room,  and  almost  of  a  certainty  some 
minute  portion  of  the  particular  poison  will  be  cased  up  behind  the 
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Dew  paper  that  is  laid  on.  to  remain  a  source  of  danger  for  after 
occupants  of  the  room  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

For  these  reasons,  and  I  think  they*'aie  sound  and  good,  I  think 
the  common  vS3'stem  of  paper  for  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  is  not 
the  best.  If  a  paper  could  be  invented  which,  once  laid  on,  would 
piesenta  permanent  surface,  and  a  surface  that  would  admit  of 
systematic  cleansing  by  means  of  soap  and  water,  or  b\^  dry  scrub¬ 
bing,  then  I  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  against  it,  and  such  an 
invention  will,  I  should  hope,  one  day  be  brought  into  common 
use. 

^  The  nearest  approach  I  have  ever  seen  to  perfect  success  in  the 
direction  named  was  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Thursfield,  of  Leamington.  Dr.  Thursfield  had  a  room  very'  care- 
fully  papei’ed  with  a  good  line  paper  of  oak  pattern.  This  paper 
he  coated  with  coachmakers’  varnish  until  the  complete  surface 
was  in  truth  as  hard  as  the  panel  of  a  carriage  itself.  This  wall 
could  be  washed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  was  as  perfect  as  need 
be.  Sometimes  in  the  halls  and  on  the  slaircases  of  houses  we  see 
oak  and  maible  papers  which  are  varnished,  and  which  bear  to  be 
washed  very  well,  but  I  have  never  seen  those  walls  so  perfect  as 
the  walls  of  the  room  1  specially  name,  and  certainly  1  have  seen 
no  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  within  a  room. 

Presuming  that  paper  is  used  for  the  walls  of  a  bedroom,  there 
are  ceitain  rules  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  respect  to  the.  ijro- 
cess.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  paper  selected  should  not  be  a 
fiock  paper  ;  next,  it  ought  not  to  have  a  raised  or  rough  surface  ; 
thirdly,  the  pattern  should  be  ot  the  plainest  possible  kind,  and,  if 
I  ma\'  so  express  it,  patternless  ;  the  color  should  be  gray  oi*a  sea- 
green  ;  and  lastly,  the  paper  should  be  frequently'  renewed — it 
should  be  changed  every  three  .years  at  least.  Moreover,  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  paper  there  should  be  no  slipshod  method  of  putting  on  a 
new  paper  before  the  removal  of  the  old.  The  old  paper  should 
be  entirely  stripped  off,  the  wall  should  be  w'ell  cleansed  of  dry 
paste,  and  the  new^  paper  should  be  put  on  with  paste  that  is  quite 
fresh  and  pure.  The  introduction  of  a  little  alum  into  the  paste  is 
alw'ays  good  practice. 

In  cases  where  a  person  has  suffered  from  any  one  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  and  has  occupied  a  room  the  w'alls  of  which  are 
covered  wdth  paper,  there  should  be  no  hesitalion,  w'hen  the  room 
is  relieved  of  its  occupant,  in  clearing  every  paiticle  of  paper  from 
the  W'all  at  once,  also  making  the  clearance  as  complete  as  possible. 

I  usually^  direct,  in  those  cases,  that  the  paper,  while  it  is  still  on 
the  wall,  should  be  saturated  with  water  that  is  at  boiling  heat,  the 
water  being  applied  w'ith  a  small  flannel  or  w'oollen  mop.  In  this 
manner  tw^o  purposes  are  served  :  the  heat  disinfects,  and  the  paper 
is  made  to  peel  off  w'ith.  great  readiness  and  completeness.  When 
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the  paper  is  thus  removed  down  to  the  solid  walls,  the  walls  may  be 
fumigated  with  sulphurous  acid  vapor  and  afterward  waslied  down, 
spoiu’-ed,  and  allowed  to  dry.  After  such  cleansing  tlie  new  paper 
may1)e  laid  on,  the  ceiling  having  been  previously  cleansed  and 

colored.  ^  ,,  i?  ,  i  i 

If  paper  be  not  used  for  the  covering  of  the  wall  of  the  bedroom, 

recourse  may  be  liad  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  plans  . 

In  a  newly-built  house  there  can  be  no  better  outlay  than  that 
which  "would  be  devoted  to  the  plan  of  m  .king  the  walls  of  the  bed¬ 
room  quite  impermeable  and  smooth,  by  covering  them  wdth  afirm 
cement  like  Parian.  The  walls  ought  to  be  made  so  readily  cleans- 
able  that  they  can  at  any  time  be  scalded  and  washed,  just  as  a 
piece  of  crockery  can  be  scalded  and  washed.  The  simple  plain  sur¬ 
face  is  better  than  the  tiled  surface  ;  it  is  more  easily  cleansed,  arid 
it  does  not  weary  by  a  pattern  that  is  immovable.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  plan  that  when  it  is  adopted  the  w’all  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  moisture  whenever  the  air  is  charged  with  nioisluie. 
The  objection  would  be  sound  if  the  air  must,  by  nccessit3%  be  so 
charged  with  moisture  as  to  produce  the  effect  stated  ,  but,  in 
truth,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  If  the  air  of  a  room  is  so 
damp  that  water  will  condense  on  the  wralls,  it  does  not  signii^ 
whether  those  w’alls  be  permeable  or  impermeable,  foi  the  an  will 
be  damp  all  the  same.  The  only  difference  will  be  in  what  is  seen. 
If  the  wails  be  impermeable  the  condensed  water  will  be  visible, 
and  will  run  dowm  the  walls,  whereby  it  vvill  be  known  as  a  fact 
that  the  air  is,  or  has  been,  loaded  with  moisture.  If  the  w*alls  be 
coated  with  a  permeable  substance,  the  vvater,  truly,  w  ill  not  be 
seen,  but  it  will  be  there  all  the  same,  for  it  vvill  have  passed  into 
the  permeable  covering  of  the  walls,  and  will  remain  until  it  is  giv¬ 
en  up  a^aiu  to  the  air  of  the  room  as  a  drier  time  oi  season 
arrives.  may  observe  this  fact  w^ell  illustrated  from  the  look¬ 
ing-glasses  in  a  damp  room,  or  from  the  moisture  ou  a  damp  per¬ 
meable  w'all.  The  wall  may  seem  as  dry  as  a  bone,  but  the  glass 
may  be  so  covered  with  moisture  that  there  is  no  reflection  at  ad 
from  it.  The  wall  here  is  not  less  damp  than  the  glass,  but  it  holds 
the  damp,  and  is,  therefore,  the  more  dangerous.^  Supposing,  then, 
that  a  room  with  an  impermeable  wall  shows  signs  of  moisture  on 
the  wall,  the  evidence  is  deflnile  that  such  a  room  is  not  propel ly 
ventilated,  or  that  water  vapor  has  access  to  it,  or  that  it  is  so  cold 
that  water  easily  condenses  upon  it  ;  wliereupoii  the  effoit  should 
be,  not  to  make  the  wall  porous,  but  to  keep  the  air  of  the  loom 

warm  and  dry.  . 

In  houses  that  are  already  built  and  that  have  simply  plaster 
walls,  the  plan  of  coveiing  i he  walls  wdlli  an  impeiiutahle  cement 
may  be  too  expensive  or  otherwise  undesirable.  In  these  instances 
we  may  have  recourse  to  paints  or  to  distemper  ;  oi dinary  old- 
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ftisliioned  IghcI  paint  for  walls,  wlien  it  is  laid  on  proper!  and  is 
of  best  quality,  is  always  good.  It  is  expensive  at  lirst,  but  it  is 
very  durable  ;  it  admits  of  ready  cleansing,  and  when  it  is  well 
yainished  the  surface  of  it  may  be  washed  many  times  without  in¬ 
jury.  If  the  paint  has  been  simply  flatted  it  may  also  be  washed 
veiy  often,  provided  that  neither  soda  nor  other  alkaline  substance 
be  used  with  the  w’ater.  I  have,  within  the  last  nine  years,  used 
the  new^  substance  called  silicate  paint  with  much  advantage  for 
the  bedroom  wall.  This  paint  gives,  I  think,  a  little  more  trouble 
than  the  ordinary  lead  paint  in  its  application,  and  many  painters 
are  much  prejudiced  against  it.  One  of  these,  who  w  as  w^orking 
for  me^  was,  indeed,  so  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  silicate  paint  that 
liCJ  actually  threw^  up  his  tools  and  went  away,  leaving  the  men 
who  were  working  under  him  w  ithout  a. leader.  Nevertheless  I  let 
the  wmrk  go  on,  and  a  better  result  could  not  have  been  W'ished 
for.  The  extra  trouble  with  the  silicate  paint  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  “  cover,'’  to  use  the  term  that  is  employed  by  the  artisan. 
Two  layers  of  the  ordinary  sound  lead  paint  are,  they  say,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  four  of  the  silicate.  The  paint  also  has  to  be  laid  on  with 
more  care  than  the  lead  paint,  to  prevent  it  from  showing  the  lines 
caused  by  the  brush.  When,  how^ever,  it  is  completely  laid  on  and 
the  requisite  number  of  layers  are  applied,  so  as  to  cover  thoroughly, 
it  yields  a  surface  which  is  at  once  line,  impermeable,  and  clean. 
The  surface  can  be  washed  w  ith  soap  and  w^ater  as  freely  as  if  it 
w^re  a  surface  of  cement,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  so  far  it  wears 
effectually.  With  these  advantages  the  objections  of  the  workmen 
pass  awray,  and  they  ought  to  be  fairly  considered  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  seeing  that  in  the  use  of  the  silicate  paint  the  health  is 
not  endangered.  The  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  lead  wiiich  is 
present  in  the  lead  paints,  to  wdiich  from  long  custom  the  work¬ 
man  so  rigidly  pins  his  faith,  does  not  exist. 

If  neither  paper  nor  paint  be  used  for  the  bedroom  wall,  there 
remains  the  old  and  simple  plan  of  coloring  with  distemper,  and 
really,  after  all,  this  cheap  and  easy  method  is  as  good  as  any. 
Distemper  color  is  wholesome  as  a  covering,  it  is  cheap,  and  it  sug¬ 
gests  more  than  paper  does,  a  frequent  renewal. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  instances  w^here  the  wall  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper,  and  where  the  paper  is  not  broken  or  torn  aw^ay 
at  any  part,  and  where,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  felt  to  be  desir¬ 
able  to  remove  the  paper,  one  or  two  coats  of  distemper  maybe 
laid  on  the  paper  after  a  coating  of  size  as  a  preliminary.  If  the 
paper  be  smooth  the  pattern  of  it  will  entirely  be  covered  by  the 
Wash  ;  if  the  paper  be  not  smooth — if,  I  mean,  it  has  on  it  a  raised 
pattern~the  distemper  will  give  an  outline  of  the  pattern  which, 
though  quite  distinct,  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  sight. 

Whatever  be  the  substance  used  for  covering  the  wall,  whether 
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lead  paint,  silicate  paint,  or  distemper,  the  color  should,  I  think,  be 
the  same  as  was  suggested  for  paper,  namely,  a  light  green,  what 
is,  I  believe,  called  a  “  sea-green”  color.  This  color,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  is  more  pleasant  to  the  sight,  as  a  color  to  be  regularly  gazed 
at.  When  the  eye  meets  it  on  awaking  it  offers  no  resistance  or 
sense  of  unpleasantness^  and  it  iiears  to  be  looked  at  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  other  colors.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  grass 
of  the  fields,  the  verdure  of  the  forest,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea 
After  the  green,  gray  or  russet  red  color  is  most  to  desired. 

While  I  have  advocated  a  perfectly  plain  surface  for  the  walls  of 
the  bedroom — that  is  to  say,  an  absence  from  anything  like  a  star¬ 
ing  permanent  pattern — I  would  earnestly  encourage  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  walls  by  objects  of  good  art  that  are  easily  removed 
and  changed.  Good  pictures,  statuettes,  and  other  ornaments  are 
excellent  in  the  bedroom.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  and  whole¬ 
some  practice  to  break  the  uniformity  of  decoration  from  time  to 
time.  The  health  of  the  body  is  very  much  modified  by  the  tone 
and  turn  of  tire  mind,  and  whatever  creates  a  pleasurable  diversion 
of  mind,  however  simple  it  may  be,  is  wholesome  to  the  body  not 
less  than  to  the  miud  itself. 

The  ceiling  of  the  bedroom  is  the  next  consideration  after  the 
walls.  This  should  be  attended  to  mure  frequently  than  is  custom¬ 
ary  in  most  households.  The  ceiling  should  be  colored  regularly 
once  a  year  at  least,  either  with  ordinary  white  or  lime- wash,  with 
distemper,  or  with  zinc  white.  Zinc  white,  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  as  a  paint,  answers  excellently  for 
ceilings  ;  it  covers  well,  gives  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  very  little 
more  expensive  than  common  lime-wash.  The  color  of  the  bed¬ 
room  ceiling  should  not  be  pure  white,  it  should  be  slightly  toned 
toward  blue  or  green. 

The  bedroom  is  now  lighted,  ventilated,  warmed,  floored,  and  car¬ 
peted,  and  its  walls  are  colored,  and,  it  may  be,  decorated.  It  is 
ready  to  receive  its  furniture,  and  to  the  furniture  we  will  therefore 
direct  our  attention. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  in  Good  Words, 
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THE  BELLS  OF  LYNN. 

When  the  eve  is  growing  gray,  and  the  tide  is  rolling  irx, 

I  sit  and  look  across  the  bay  to  the  bonny  town  of  Lynn  j 
And  the  fisherfolks  are  near, 

But  I  wis  they  neveThear 

The  songs  the  far  bells  make  for  me,  the  bonny  bells  of  Lynn. 

The  folks  are  chatting  gay,  and  I  hear  their  merry  din. 

But  I  look  and  look  across  the  bay  to  the  bonny  town  of  Lynn  j 
He  told  me  to  wait  here 
Upon  the  old  brown  pier, 

To  wait  and  watch  him  coming  when  the  tide  was  rolling  in. 

Oh,  I  see  him  pulling  strong,  pulling  o’er  the  bay  to  me, 

A.nd  I  hear  his  jovial  song,  and  his  merry  face  I  see  ; 

And  now  !  he’s  at  the  pier. 

My  bonny  love  and  dear ! 

And  he’s  coming  up  the  sea-washed  steps  with  hands  outstretched 
to  me. 

O  my  love,  your  cheek  is  cold,  and  your  hands  are  stark  and  thin  ' 
O  hear  you  not  the  bells  of  old,  the  bonny  bells  of  L>nn  ? 

O  have  you  nought  to  say 
Upon  our  wedding  da}’ ? 

Love,  hear  you  not  the  wedding  bells  across  the  bay  of  Lynn  ? 

O  my  lover,  speak  to  me  !  and  hold  me  fast,  mine  own  ! 

For  I  fear  this  rising  sea,  and  these  winds  and  waves  that  moan  I 

***** 

But  never  a  word  he  said  ! 

He  is  dead,  my  love  is  dead  ! 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  I  did  but  dream  :  and  I  am  all  alone, 

Alone,  and  old,  and  gray  :  and  the  tide  is  rolling  in  ; 

But  my  heart’s  away,  away,  away,  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Lynn  ! 

Fred.  E.  Weatherly,  m  Temple  Bar 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


The  IJfe  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  Himself.  Now  first  ctlitrd  from 
original  Manuscripts,  and  from  his  printed  Conespondence,  and  other  Writings, 
by  John  Bigelow.  London  :  1879. 

Ip  ihc  several  causes  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  were  ranged  according  to  their  respective  impor¬ 
tance,  first  of  all  would  come  the  pefvcrse  policy  of  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  and  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  Lord  North  to  resist 
the  unenlightened  obstinacy  of  George  the  Third.  If  not  demerits 
but  merits  were  classified,  an  equal  rank,  and  that  the  highest,  mu.st 
be  assigned  to  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  So 
far  as  any  historical  events  can  be  appropriated  to  individuals, 
those  two  men  were  the  joint  authors  of  the  great  republic.  The 
common  English  impression  of  Franklin  recognizes  only  hvo  stages 
in  his  career.  From  the  struggling  printer  he  is  transformed  at  a 
bound  into  the  powerful  diplomatist  who  tore  asunder  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  The  actual  Franklin  rose  grad¬ 
ually  to  this  enormous  influence.  He  had  already  become  inde¬ 
pendent  in  fortune  before  he  engaged  in  public  affairs.  When  he 
had  once  taken  to  public  life,  he  made  it  his  profession,  though  he 
sighed  after  science.  Step  by  step  he  grew  to  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly'  of  Pennsylvania  ;  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  alderman,  a  burgess  of  the  assembly.  He  established 
the  first  public  library  in  America.  He  founded  an  academy  and 
a  hospital.  He  set  on  foot  a  militia  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
province  against  the  French  in  Canada.  There  was,”  he  writes 
in  his  “  Memoirs,”  ”  no  such  thing  as  carrying  a  public-spirited 
project  through  without  my  being  concerned  in  it.”  If  it  were  so 
small  a  matter  as  clearing  away  the  du.st  from  the  roadways  or 
lighting  the  cit}'',  he  had  to  take  tlie  initiative.  One  question  was 
always  asked  when  subscriptions  for  an  impi’ovement  were 
requested  :  “  Have  ^mu  consulted  Franklin,  and  what  docs  lie 
think  of  it  ?”  From  Pennsylvania  his  influence  spread  throughout 
the  ximerican  colonies.  He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  for 
America.  That  office  he  kept  for  over  twenty  years.  His  enemies 
in  England  often  hoped  to  taunt  him  into  surrendering  it.  But  he 
lacked,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  ”  the  Christian  virtue  of 
resignation.”  ^  It  was  his  rule  ‘‘  never  to  ask  for  offices,”  but  also 
”  never  to  resign  them.”  Franklin  had  passed  his  seventieth  year 
L.  M.  iii-31 
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before  lie  arrived  at  the  court  of  France  as  tlie  champion  of  cVineri- 
can  independence.  A  long  and  active  life  had  preceded  his  great¬ 
est  achievement,  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  178o. 

lu  view  of  au  impending  war  with  France  in  1754,  he  drew  up 
a  plan  for  “  the  union  of  all  the  colonics  under  one  government, 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  defence,  and  other  important 
general  purposes.”  The  schemic  roused  jealousy  in  England,  and 
Franklin  attributes  to  that  feeling  the  dispatch  of  General  Brad- 
dock  from  England  with  two  regiments  of  regulars  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Fort  Duciuesne.  Though  the  project  of  the  campaign 
was  not  Franklin’s,  it  was  only  by  his  help  that  the  army  was  able 
to  move  a  step.  Horses  and  carriages  could  not  be  procured  until 
Franklin  had  personally  guaranteed  payment  to  the  lenders.  He 
accompanied  the  force,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
general  from  marching  in  a  slender  line  nearly’  four  miles  lon«' 
through  a  countiy  infested  by’  hostile  Indians.  ^  The  general’s 
answer  was  :  ”  The  savages  may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy  to 
ymur  raw  American  militia  ;  but  upon  the  king’s  regular  and  disci¬ 
plined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any’  impres¬ 
sion.”  In  the  panic  Vvhich  followed  Braddock’s  failure,  Franklin 
carried  a  bill  in  the  Pennsydvania  Assembl}’  for  the  embodiment  of 
a  militia  force.  To  concentrate  more  attention  on  the  movement, 
he  persuaded  the  governor  to  proclaim  a  fast,  that  ”  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  might  be  im[)lored  on  our  undertaking.”  He  even 
obtained  subscriptions  from  Quakers  for  gunpowder  under  the 
euphuism  of  ”  bread,  flour,  wheat,  and  other  grain.”  He  himself 
raised  and  commanded  a  regiment.  Governor  Dunbar  offered  to 
commission  him  as  general  of  a  force  which  he  was  to  raise  and 
lead  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Franklin  had  the  modesty’  to  decline 
the  service  which  had  proved  fatal  to  Braddock.  ^  But  he  niiglit 
reasonably^  hav’e  esteemed  himself  not  much  inferior  m  soldierly’ 
competence  to  incapables  such  as  the  British  government  thought 
good  enough  for  colonial  commands.  Of  Braddock’s  successor, 
Lord  Loudoun,  he  writes  :  I  wondered  much  how  such  a  man 
came  to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business  as  the  conduct 
of  a  great  army’  but  having  since  seen  more  of  the  great  world, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  and  motives  for  giving  places,  my 


wonder  is  diminished.” 

In  the  v’ears  between  1743,  when  he  began  to  have  leisure  for 
public  affairs,  and  1757,  when  he  came  to  England  as  agent  for  his 
province,  he  was  learning  the  lesson  he  applied  eighteen  years 
later.  He  was  learning  to  desp^ise  the  heme  government’s  method 
of  nianairiug  colonial  affairs,  and  to  value  aright  the  internal 
strength  of  the  colonies  for  their  own  defence.  He  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  July  27th,  1757,  no  obscure  stranger,  but  the  most  proini- 
nent  citizeu  of  the  most  important  foreign  possession  of  the  empire. 
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The  object  of  his  jfmrney  had  nothing  in  it  of  liostility  to  the 
crown.  The  real  sovereign  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  house  of 
Hanover,  but  the  family  of  William  Penn.  Tiie  heirs  of  Penn  ap¬ 
pointed  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  their  governor’s  one  care 
was  to  see  that  none  of  the  public  burdens  touched  the  vast  estates 
of  the  proprietary.  Their  nominee,  the  governor,  refused  liis  as¬ 
sent  to  any  tax  from  which  his  principals  were  not  expressly  ex¬ 
empted.  At  every  step  for  the  protection  of  the  province  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  militia,  the  assembly  found  itself 
checked  in  its  measures  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue  by  a  veto 
from  the  governor.  Franklin  was  the  most  energetic  enemy  of  the 
proprietar>^^  His  future  implacability  against  the  American  “  loy¬ 
alists’’  originated  probably  in  his  early  resentment  against  the 
Penns,  who  were  among  the  foremost  of  them.  So  far  the  prov¬ 
ince  felt  itself  drawn  to  the  crown  through  their  common  interest 
in  defensive  measures  against  hostile  Indians  and  Frenchmen 
indeed,  at  the  privy  council,  Lord  Mansfield  used  his  authority  to 
break  down  the  proprietary’s  obstinacy.  Yet  even  so  early  as  this 
i'ranklin’s  indignation  was  stirred  by  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
crown  to  authority  over  the  colonies.  W^itliiu  a  few  niornint’'s 
after  his  arrival  in  London  the  brilliant  and  eccentric  Lord  (xran- 
ville,  better  known  as  Carteret,  who  was  president  of  the  council 
granted  him  an  interview.  Lord  Granville  then  surprised  him  by 
the  statement  that  “  the  king’s  instructions  to  his  governors,  being 
first  drawn  up  by  judges,  then  considered  in  council,  after ’which 
they  are  signed  by  the  king,  are,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  you 
Americans,  tlK3  law  of  the  land,  for  the  king  is  the  legislator  of  the 
colonies.  His  lordship’s  conversation,’’  wrote  Franklin,  “a 
little  alarmed  me  as  to  what  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  court 
concerning  us.  ’  For  the  moment  Franklin’s  aim  was  to  extort 
liberty  from  the  ungenerous  domination  of  a  private  family.  He 
registeied.  however,  the  pretensions  of  the  ro^^’a!  preros'ative  as 
matter  of  future  warning. 

On  his  second  visit  to  England  he  bore  originally  a  commission 
owy  fioni  the  Penns3dvaaian  Assembly.  To  the  agency  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  gradually  added  the  agencies  for  Georgia,  Massa- 
chuselts  and  New  Jersey,  as  the  colonies  found  thar  what  had 
been  only  a  theory  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
version  into  practice.  He  had  come  once  more  in  1768  to  intercede 
against  the  King  Log  of  the  Prot»rietary  Constitution.  He  found 
himself  to  be  conlronted  with  much  more  formidable  claims  of  the 
British  nation  and  parliament.  He  still  is  seen,  as  in  old  days,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  sovereign  ;  only  formeily  it  was  against  tlarPenns 
he  bi^ought  his  aid,  now  it  is  against  the  king’s  own  ministers. 
Ihe  btamp  Act  was  passed  by  parliament  on  the  pretext  of  reim¬ 
bursing  this  country  for  the  cost  it  had  defrayed  in  expelling  the 
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French  from  Canada  and  Nova  Beotia.  Franklin,  by  conversa¬ 
tion,  by  ])rivate  letters,  and  in  the  public  press,  was  always  for¬ 
ward  to  deny  that  the  colonies  owed  any  debt  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  The  mother-country  had  engaged  in  war  with  France  for  its 
own  ambitious  purposes.  The  war  was  not  a  colonial  but  an  im¬ 
perial  war.  The  colonies  had,  he  would  have  admitted,  benefited 
by  the  results  of  the  war.  He  was  always  forward  to  express  his 
delight  at  the  subjugation  of  tlie  French  territories.  But  he  re¬ 
joiced  “  not  merely  as  a  colonist,  but  as  a  Briton.”  A  moral  duty 
lay  on  the  colonists,  their  agent  confessed,  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expenses  because  they  were  Britons.  The  fact,  however,  he 
asserted,  w'as  that  they  had  already  paid  their  share  and  more  than 
their  share.  ”  Every  year  during  the  war  requisitions  were  made 
by  the  crown  on  the  colonies  for  raising  money  and  men.  T^^/^y 
made  more  extraordinarv  efforts  in  proportion  to  their  abilities 
than  Britain  did.”  AYhat  was  the  proportion  to  their  abilities,  he 
uro’ed  'was  matter  for  grave'  consideration.  He  complained  that  it 
wal  a'favorite  device,  ”  in  order  to  render  the  taxing  of  America  a 
popular  measure,  to  insist  continually  on  the  topics  of  our  wealth 
and  flourishing  circumstances,  while  this  country  is  loaded  with 
debt,  great  paid  of  it  incurred  on  our  account.”  The  truth  was, 
according  to  him,  that,  magnificent  as  he  accounted  American 
prospects,  the  present  was  discouraging.  Colonies,^  he  forcibly 
argued,  are  not,  like  their  countrymen  at  home,  heiiS  to  many 
generations  of  laborious  ancestors.  They  have  to  do  all  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  their  expenses  press  so  closely  on  tlie  neels  of  resour¬ 
ces  that  a  great  part  of  the  charges  for  the  rout  of  Braddock  and 
the  triumphs  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  ”  lies  still,  in  1<66,  a  load  of 

debt  upon  them.”  ^  ^  ,  ... 

Even  had  Great  Britain  made  them  its  debtors  by  relieving  them 
from  the  perpetual  terror  of  French  attack  at  its  owm  sole  cost,  ihe 
discharge  of  the  mural  debt  should  have  been  matter  of  mutual 
arrangement.  But  the  colonies  were  being  taxed  by  a  legislature 
in  winch  they  were  not  represented.  When  their  aid  in  money 
had  formerly  been  required,  the  custom  had  been  to  ask  it  ot  then 
assemblies,  as  the  crowm  asked  it  of  parliament.  On  all  proper 
occasions  they  wrere  ready  to  grant  aid  as  parliament  gianled  it. 
“  We  of  the  colonies  have  never  insisted  tnat  w'e  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  contributing  to  the  common  expenses  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.”  They  did  insist  that  me 
money  of  the  king  s  subjects  in  America  could  no  moie  be  taimu 
from  them  wnthout  their  owm  consent,  obtained  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives^  than  from  the  king’s  subjects  in  Eugland.  it  the 
parliament  has  a  right  thus  to  take  from  us  a  penny  in  the  pound 
where  is  the  line  drawm  that  bounds  that  right,  and  wdiat  shall 
hinder  their  calling,  wdienever  they  please,  for  the  other  nineteen 
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shillings  and  elev^en  pence  ?”  Franklin’s  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  was  that  they  were  “only  connected, 
as  England  and  Scotland  were  before  the  union,  by  having  one 
common  soveieign,  the  king.”  The  founders  of  (he  colonies  ex¬ 
pressly  went  to  the  new  world  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Eng¬ 
lish  statutes.  “  They  took  wilh  them,  however,  by  compact,  tiie"ir 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  a  legislative  power  for  the  making  a 
new  body  of  laws  with  his  assent,  by  which  they  were  to  be  gov¬ 
erned.  Hence  they  became  distinct  states,  under  the  same  prince, 
united  as  Ireland  is  to  the  crown,  bat  not  to  the  realm,  of  England, 
and  governed ^  each  by  its  own  laws,  though  with  the  same  sover¬ 
eign,  and  having  each  the  right  of  granting  its  own  money  to  that 
sovereign.” 

The  weak  point  in  Franklin’s  theory  of  colonial  rule  is  that  it 
implies  the  king  could  come  to  the  consideration  of  colonial  ques¬ 
tions  as  if  for  the  time  he  were  transported  bodily,  and  unattended 
by  any  of  his  parliamentary  advisers,  across  the  /Vtlantic.  Frank¬ 
lin  would  have  been  as  unwilling  to  have  Lord  Hillsborough  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  coloriies  under  cover  of  the  king’s  name  as  to  have  the 
parliament  doing  it.  Probably  he  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  deny  the  difficulty  of  emancipating  the  king  wdieuever  he  had  to 
exercise  his  colonial  prerogative  from  an  English  sovereign’s  habit 
of  deference  to  the  ministers  delegated  by  parliament.  But  when 
Englishmen  dwelt  upon  the  “  inconvenience”  of  a  theory  which 
supposed  the  division  of  ‘‘an  empire  into  many  separate  states,” 
he  answered  that  “an  inconvenience  proves  nothing  but  itself.” 
It  was,  however,  his  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  fastening 
upon  the  king  double  functions  which  doubtless  suggested  to  hinq 
as  to  his  friend  Lord  Karnes,  a  consolidating  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  xVmerican  colonies  as  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
If  the  colonies  sent  members  to  parliament,  parliament  in  taxing 
them  would  not  have  been  disjoining  taxation  from  representation^ 
The  king,  in  exercising  his  colonial  prerogative  at  the  instance  of 
his  parliamentary  adv'isers,  would  have  been  exercising  it  with  the 
implied  assent  of  his  colonial  subjects.  Franklin’s  logical  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  mode  in  which  the  king  and  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  assumed  to  rule  the  colonies  was  that  colonists  were  treated 
as  possessed  of  inferior  liberties  to  their  fellow-subjects  here. 
They  were  governed  without  having  a  voice  in  their  government. 
The  grant  of  proportionate  representation  in  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  would  have  brought  their  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  supremacy  of  parliament  at  all  events  into  logical 
conformity  with  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution. 

That  any  such  parliamentary  union  with  the  North  xVmerican 
colonies  wmuld  have  been  permanent  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
Franklin  affected  to  think  “  it  would  probably  subsist  so  long  as 
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Britain  sliall  continue  a  nation.”  On  the  contrary,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  colonial  representatives  had  been  over¬ 
borne  by  the  English  and  Sc(jtch  members  would  have  dissolved 
it.  Franklin  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce 
a  connection  in  which  British  representative  heads  were  count¬ 
ed  as  against  colonial.  Great  Britain  and  the  American  col¬ 
onies  were  doomed  to  part  by  the  very  incompatibility  of  their 
rival  greatness.  The  projects  Franklin  and  some  of  his  English 
and  Scotch  allies  devised  with  a  view  to  averting  the  catastrophe 
carried  on  their  face  proof  of  their  want  of  reality.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  shock  of  predestined  separation 
that  British  politics  should  at  the  time  have  been  passing  through 
a  stage  of  moral  degradation  wdiich  intensified  the  violence  of  the 
v/rench.  Almost  more  grievous  still  was  the  coincidence  that  it 
was  the  fate  of  England  to  have  Franklin,  of  all  men,  for  witness 
of  the  ruin. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  whole  body 
of  British  politics  was  sick,  it  seemed,  to  death.  The  few  states¬ 
men  who  were  incorrupt  w^ere  technical  fanatics,  like  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  or  “  iuaccessibles,”  like  Lord  Chatham  They  w^ere 
commonly  of  a  w’orse  type.  There  w^as  the  careless  king’s  m’nis- 
ter,  like  LoidhJorth,  who  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  his  colleagues, 
”  some  of  wdiom  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  to  the  repeal 
of  the  whole  Stamp  Act,”  suffered  his  better  sense  to  be  overrid¬ 
den,  and  consented  to  maintain  ”  the  dutj'cn  tea,  with  the  obnox¬ 
ious  preamble,  to  centinue  the  dispute.”  TheTe  w’as  the  man  of 
pleasure,  like  Lord  Clare,  who,  ”  after  we  had  drunk  a  bottle  and 
a  half  of  claret  each,  hugged  and  kissed  me,  protesting  he  never 
in  his  life  met  with  a  man  he  was  so  much  in  love  with.”  There 
was  the  official,  incapable  of  understanding  that  a  eoleny  could 
have  rights,  like  Lord  Hillsborough,  ”  whose  character  is  conceit, 
wrong-headedness,  obstinacy,  and  passion.”  There  was  the  min¬ 
ister  with  an  instinct  of  equity,  but  without  the  moral  couiage  to 
adhere  to  it,  like  Lord  Dartmouth,  ‘‘  with  dispositions  for  the 
best  measures,  and  easily  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the  worst.” 
There  was  the  mob  of  peers,  not  vouchsafing  even  to  consider,  still 
less  to  understand.  Lord  Chatham’s  plan  for  pacificaticn  :  ”  Hered¬ 
itary  legislators  !  There  would  be  more  piopiiety,  because  less 
hazard  of  mischief,  in  having,  as  in  sem-e  university  of  Germany, 
hereditary  professors  of  mathematics.”  Theie  was  a  House  of 
Commons,  costing  ”  no  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  for  a  mem¬ 
ber.  ”  There  was  the  abandonment  of  Lendcn  for  days  to  “a 
drunken  mad  mob,”  which  had  made  a  hero  of  ”  an  outlaw  and 
an  exile  of  bad  personal  character.”  “  I  tvent  last  week  to  Win¬ 
chester,  and  observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out  of  towm  there  was 
scarce  a  door  or  window-shutter  next  the  road  unmarked  with 
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‘  Wilkes  and  Liberty^  and  ‘  No.  45.’  ”  There  was,  at  least  in  the 
American’s  eyes,  “  in  short,  a  whole  venal  nation,  now  at  market, 
to  be  sold  for  about  two  millions,  and  able  to  be  bought  out  of  the 
.hands  of  the  present  bidders,  if  lie  would  offer  lialf  million  more, 
by  the  devil  himself.”  This  was  a  population  which  talked  of 
‘‘  our  colonies,”  as  if  Pennsylvania  and  jMassachusetts  and  Virginia 
were  private  possessions  of  every  ignorant  Englishman.  To  Eng- 
Hshmen  an  American’s  only  apology  for  existence  was  to  buy 
English  goods.  These  people,  who  thought  themselves  competent 
to  legislate  for  America,  could  scarcely  point  out  its  place  on  the 
globe.  They  would  not  of  themselves  have  seen  any  incongruity 
in  Franklin’s  jest  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  contracted  for  the 
casting  of  a  thousand  guns  at  Quebec,  or  detected  the  absurdity  of 
his  assurance  that  ‘‘the  grand  leap  of  the  wdiale  in  the  chase  up 
the  falls  of  Niagara-is  esteemed,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  in  nature.”  For  a  time  the  king  was  the 
refuge  of  Americans  enraged  and  outraged  by  the  pretensions  of 
men  they  despised  to  lord  it  over  their  superiors  in  character  and 
public  spirit.  Franklin  records  with  delight  so  late  as  1772  how 
“  the  king  has  been  heard  to  speak  of  me  with  great  regard.  ”  He 
loved  to  contrast  the  goodness  of  the  king  with  the  stupid  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  nation.  But  gradually  he  begins  to  ‘‘  suspect,  between 
you  and  me,  that  the  late  measures  have  been  ver}^  much  the  king’s 
own,  and  that  he  has  in  some  cases  a  great  share  of  what  his 
friends  call  firmness.”  He  hopes  still  that,  ”  by  some  painstaking 
and  proper  management,  the  wrong  impressions  the  king  has  rc"^ 
ceived  may  be  removed.”  But  at  length  the  suspicion  becomes 
certainty,  the  hope  fades,  and  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
which  was  unhappily  only  too  true,  that  ‘‘  the  king  hates  us  most 

priiially”  in  the  aggregate,  and  “  that  insidious  man,”  Franklin, 
m  particular. 

King  George  thought  all  who  disagreed  with  him  madmen  or 
rogues.  We  know  from  the  Shelburne  correspondence  how  he 
consoled  himself  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  ‘‘  knavery  seems  to  be  so  much  the  sti iking  feature  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  it  niay  not  in  the  end  be  an  evil  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  aliens  to  this  kingdom.”  At  all  events  his  instinct  of  aver¬ 
sion  from  Franklin  did  not  deceive  him.  AVhatever  was  vicious 
and  out  of  joint  in  the  relations  between  England  and  its  colonics 
showed  uglier  and  more  misshapen  as  reflected  through  Franklin’s 
eyes..  It  was  not  by  any  design  or  desire  of  Franklin  that  his  mis¬ 
sion  in  England  irritated  every  disposition  in  the  two  peoples  to 
quarrel.  His  correspondence  shows  that,  though  he  could  not 
avoid  perceiving  the  blunders  of  English  dealing  with  America,  he 
been^  far  from  disinclined  to  aid  in  correcting  them. 
He  had  shown  himself  so  temperate  a  mediator  between  the  two 
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that  when  the  Stamp  Aet.  was  premutgated  in  Ameiica 
in  l^uo  his  bouse  and  family  in  Philadelphia  were  tlirealened  by  a 
mol).  His  complaint  in  1<68  had  probably  not  hern  insincere  that 
as  lie  had  lendered  himself  suspected  in  Pngland  cf  bein^**  “  too 
much  an  Ameiican,”  in  America,  on  the  conUarv,  he  was  suspect¬ 
ed  of  being  “  too  much  an  Englishman.  ”  Ile^irgued  that  “  be¬ 
tween  the  governed  and  gov'erning  every  mistake  in  goveinment 
every  encroachment  on  right,  is  not  v/oith  a  lebcllicn.”  To  the 
yeiy  eve  ol  the  civil  wop  he  W'as  leady  to  discuss  W’a’s  s  hv*  which 
it  might  ha^e  been  a'voided.  Aet  an  agent  of  tlie  ct Ionics  much 
less  amite,  niLicli  less  of  an  impassicncd"c‘ntliusiast  for  peace,  wulli 
a  far  inferior  title  to  gain  an  audience  of  ministers  and  orators, 
would  have  had  more  chance  of  success  in  appeasing  the  feud’ 
As  wm  read  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Bigelow'  ha"s  compiled 
and  condensed,  w'e  feel  tip  issue  of  the  contFoversy  to  he  a  fore 
gone  conclusion.  Eiankliu  taught  his  countrymen  to  despise  the 
moLher-country.  He  seemed  alw^ays  to  be  presenting  an  ultima¬ 
tum.  In  176(3  he  wuites  of  the  Stamp  Act  :  “  As  to  executing  the 
act  by  force,  it  is  madness,  and  will  he  ruin  to  the  whole.”  In 
1771  he  writes  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Correspondence 
about  the  exaction  of  customs  in  America  by  parliament  that  civil 
war  is  the  certain  result.  “  The  bloody  struggle  will  end  in  ahso- 
iUte  slavery  to  America,  or  ruin  to  Britain  by'the  less  of  her  colo¬ 
nics  ,  the  latter  most  probable  from  Ameiica’s  growing  strength 
and  magnitude.  Another  lepresentative  cf  the  colonics  wmuld 
probably  have  begun  by  assuming  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond 
which  united  Great  Britain  and  Us  American  settlements.  Franklin 
show'ed  himself  to  his  countrymen  perpetually  in  the  act  of  testino' 
the  chain,  to  judge  where  were  the  weak  links  at  which  it  miglu 
he  expected  to  break.  Instead  of  a  mediator  ceme  to  negotiate  a 
removal  of  colonial  grievances,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
judge  pronouncing  a  divorce  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain  for 
British  infidelity  and  general  desertion  cf  duties. 

Jobbino’  English  politicians  felt  and  resented  the  tone  of  scorn¬ 
ful  superiority  in  hranklin  s  remonstrances  on  behalf  of  his  con" 
stituents.  They  exulted  in  the  oppcitunity  afforded  them  for  a 
retort  by  his  appepance  befoie  the  privy  council  to  give  eviderree 
on  lire  petition  of  Alassachusetts  for  the  removal  cf  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Andrew  Oliver’.  The 
ground  of  tire  petition  w'as  that  correspondence  wdrich  had  fallen 
ruto  Franklin’s  hands  between  them  and  a  Mr.  Whately,  who  had 
been  private  secretarj^  to  Mr.  George  Grenville — not,  as  Mr.  Bige- 
^  y  Ics  Irrrrr,  “Lord”  Grenville — convicted  them  of  having  in¬ 

erted  the  Brrtrsh  government  to  the  measures  which  had  produced 
^e  strife  between  it  arid  the  colonies.  The  scene  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  historical  29th  of  January^,  1774,  was  an  explcsicn 
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of  wrath  long  pent  up.  The  whole,  as  Franklin  wrote  to  ^Ir. 
Cushing,  was  “  in  all  probability  preconcerted.”  The  Ihiriy-five 
priv}'  councillors,  forgetting  that  they  were  sitting  as  judges,  ”  fre¬ 
quently  laughed  outright,”  as  Dr.  Priestley  narrates,  “at  the 
sallies  of  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  sarcastic  wit.”  They  were  charmed 
to  retaliate  thus  on  the  transatlantic  moralist  who,  they  well  knew, 
had  been  for  seventeen  years  registering  their  follies  and  corrup¬ 
tions.  They  were  not  altogether  wrong  in  condemning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Franklin  in  that  transaction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
Wedderburn’s  insinuation  that  Franklin  had  employed  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  American  postmaster-general  to  'intercept  Governor 
Hutchinson’s  letters'  home.  JMr.  C.  Francis  Adams’s  account  is 
probably  true,  that  the  papers  were  delivered  to  Franklin  by  Sir 
John  Temple.  But  not  the  less  had  both  Franklin  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Massachusetts  violated,  in  the  use  they  made  of  them,  the 
confidence  of  private  correspondence.  Franklin’s  defence  has 
been  commonly  accepted  by  Americans.  It  was  that  private  let¬ 
ters  written  by  a  highly  placed  official  on  public  questions  to  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament  could  not  be  described  as  private 
letters.  That  was  the  conclusion  also  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  position  is  apparent. 
It  is  at  least  as  extraordinary  that  Franklin  should  have  thought 
the  misuse  of  Governor  Hutchinson’s  correspondence  balanced  by 
the  publication  and  dispatch  to  the  English  Government  of  the 
letters  sent  by  Franklin  as  the  agent  of  the  ]\Iassachusetts  Assem¬ 
bly  to  the  Assembly.  Obviously  publicit3^  though  within  a  limit¬ 
ed  circle,  was  contemplated  by  the  writer  himself  as  a  property  of 
the  letters  to  the  Assembly,  and  privacy  as  a  proper!}^  of  those  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  to  Mr.  Whately.  Most  extraordinary  of  all 
was  Franklin’s  profession  of  amazement  in  the  account  he  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  'whole  transaction  that  the  British  government  should 
not  have  profited  by  the  occasion  and  left  Governor  Hutchinson 
and  his  brother  officials  “  like  the  scapegoats  of  old  to  carr}'  away 
into  the  wilderness  all  the  offences  whicli  have  arisen  between  the 
two  countries.”  He  could  not  understand,  any  more  tiian  after 
the  '^yar  when  Great  Britain  interceded  for  the  restoration  of  the 
loyalists  who  had  suffered  in  its  cause,  that  a  government  cannot 
with  any  self-respect  shift  the  consequences  of  its  blunders  on  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  have  served  it.  He  actually  appears  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  gratitude  from  British  ministers  for  the  part  he  huA  played 
in  the  miserable  business.  ”  A  court  clamor,”  he  exclaims  iiflii ; 
narrative,  ”  was  raised  against  me  as  an  incendiary  !  The  vei’y 
action  upon  which  I  vajued  myself  as,  it  ai)peared  to  me,  a  means 
of  lessening  our  differences,  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  find  chargetl 
upon  me  as  a  wicked  attempt  to  increase  them.  Strange  perveo 
sion  !” 
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The  29lh  of  Jannaiy,  1774,  shattered  what  Franklia  was  fond  of 
calling  that  “  china  vase,”  that  ”  beautiful  porcelain  vase,”  the 
British  empire,  as  then  constituted.  From  that  day,  though 
Franklin  himself  was  possibly  unconscious  of  the  catastrophe,  no 
hope  lingered  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  Great  Biitam  to  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  of  the  colonies  to  equality.  On  the  day  following  the 
baiting  at  the  Council  Office,  he  was  informed  that  “  his  majesty’s 
postmaster- general  had  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  him  fr(jm  the- 
office  of  deputy  postmaster-general  in  JS^orth  America.  Yet  he 
lino’ered  for  another  year  and  four  months,  observing  a  cool,  sullen 
silence  to  ministers.  ’  He  kept,  he  writes,  “  a  sepaiate  account  of 
private  injuries,  which,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  I  may  forgive.”  He  certainh^ 
never  did  forgive  them.  But,  though  henceforth  he  did  not 
court,  neither  did  he  reject  overtures  for  an  arrangement  of  the 
difficulty  between  two  kindred  peoples.  Mr.  Bigelow’s  volumes 
are  full  of  interminable  negotiations  between  Franklin  on  one  side 
and  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Hyde,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Mr.  David  Hartley, 
and  Mr.  Barclay  on  the  other,  for  a  basis  of  settlement.  Franklin 
visited  Lord  Chatham  at  Hayes,  to  consult  on  possible  means  of 
accommodation.  Tlie  great  man’s  equipage  was  seen  at  Frank¬ 
lin's  door  in  Craven  Street,  “  on  the  very  day  twelve  months,”  as 
Franklin  proudly  notes,  ‘‘  that  the  ministry  had  taken  so  much 
X)ains  to  disgrace  me  before  the  privy  council.”  Franklin  b}"  no 
means  repulsed  the  assistance  thus  proffered  for  the  reunion  of  the 
twm  countries.  He  remarked,  v,dth  pleasure,  the  sympath}’’  of  Dis¬ 
senters  and  Irishmen,  and  other  victims  of  English  legislative  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  with  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  their  belief 
that  ”  the  salvation  of  English  liberty  depended  now  on  the  per¬ 
severance  and  virtue  of  America.  ”  The  negotiations  went  on  as 
merrily  as  if  none  of  the  parties  to  them  entertained  any  suspicion 
that  the  subject-matter  of  their  conferences  had  ceased  to  exist, 
that  the  British  plantations  in  Xortli  America  had  expanded  into  a 
nation.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  an  English  student  is  sensi- 
ble  of  a  sort  of  despair,  from  the  consciousness  how  only  the  sur¬ 
face  was  stirred  by  these  elaborate  discussions.  The  deliberations 
commonly  accompanied  or  followed  a  game  of  chess  between 
Franklin  and  Lord  Howe’s  sister.  Thev  had  neither  less  nor  more 
of  seriousness  about  them  than  the  tournament  of  the  chessboard. 
On  points  of  detail  Franklin  was  ready  enough  to  give  ^vay^  He 
offered  to  pledge  his  personal  security  for  the  repayment  to  the 
merchants  of  their  losses  on  the  tea  throwm  into  Boston  harbor. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  conceding  legislative  indepen¬ 
dence  to  the  colonies,  neither  could  he  abate  a  jot  nor  the  English 
volunteer  pacificators  concede  the  demand.  The  utmost  to  wdiich 
Franklin’s  English  friends  felt  they^  could  even  offer  to  pledge  the 
British  nation  was,  that  the  bare  right  of  parliament  to  supremacy 
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should  be  so  guarded  in  its  exercise  as  to  be  practically  dormant. 
Cliatliain  himself  could  not  presume  to  ask  of  the  nation  at  large 
anything  higher.  When,  moderate  as  ^va3  CluUham’s  plan  for  a 
settlement  and  enormous  as  was  his  personal  authority,  the  Peers 
would  not  so  much  consider  it  as  to  allow  it  to  lie  on  their  table,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  utterly  insoluble  had  the  crisis  become. 

Yet  of  the  two  sides  there  was  on  the  English  more,  we  would 
almost  say,  of  good  faith  than  on  the  American.  We  are  far  from 
imputing  conscious  insincerity  to  Franklin.  lie  foresaw  war  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  a  failure  to  repair  the  breach  ;  and 
his  common  declaration  may  be  believed,  that  he  was  almost 
inclined  to  think  “  there  was  never  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace.” 
He  was  no  fanatical  admirer  of  particular  forms  of  goveinment. 
But  circumstances,  he  obviously  felt,  had  rent  England  and  its 
American  colonies  asunder,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  healing 
the  wound.  Ilis  Quaker,  Dissenter,  and  Chathamite  friends  could 
scarcely  believe  in  such  a  schism  in  the  imperial  unity.  Even  at 
the  moment  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
seven  years  later,  statesmen  looked  forward  to  a  possilde  return  of 
the  colonies  to  their  allegiance.  Ho  Englishman  could  compre¬ 
hend,  as  Franklin  could,  the  capacity  of  the  colonies  for  standing 
alone.  In  exhorting,  when  the  British  ministers  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  unbending  in  1775,  the  Americans  to  resist,  for  that  ”  noth¬ 
ing  could  secure  the  privileges  of  xVmerica  but  a  firm,  sober  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  terms  of  the  association  made  at  the  congress,”  men 
like  Barclay  and  Fothergill  hardly  suspected  that  the  firmness 
riieant  final  separation.  In  asserting  that  ”  the  salvation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  liberty  depended  on  the  “perseverance  and  virtue  of 
America,”  they  were  thinking  of  Americans  as  fellow-subjects, 
whose  voices  in  favor  of  liberty  would  be  added  to  their  English 
voices  in  right  of  their  common  country.  We  can  see  better  in 
these  days,  and  so  could  Franklin  in  his.  The  condition  of  things 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  A  united  American  congress 
was  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Jiad  l)eeu 
scolded  and  sneered  at  by  the  Solicitor-General  of  England  and  the 
king’s  councillors  as  a  thief.  It  would  have  been  wonderful  sur¬ 
gery  to  reincorporate  the  bleeding  limb  in  the  old  body.  It  would 
liave  needed  uothing  less  than  a  miracle  when  the  fragment  torn 
from  the  mutilated  British  trunk  was  itself  grown  into  a  breathim'* 
being.  ^ 

Fianklin  shook  the  dust  of  England  from  his  feet,  as  a  subject 
of  King  George,  when  he  set  sail  for  America  in  1775.  When  he 
returned  to  Europe  it  was  to  watch  and  to  battle  from  l^issy  the 
clumsy  efforts  of  British  ministers  to  make  a  solitude  where  they 
had  failed  to  maintain  peace.  He  was  so  far  a  diplomatist  that  he 
had  studied  human  character  for  seventy  years.  Yet  in  England 
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his  diplomacy  had  only  exasperated.  In  France  he  accomplished 
as  much  against  England  as  Washington  with  all  his  victories. 
Ilis  knowledge  of  French  was  so  inditferent  that  on  one  occasion 
during  the  siding  of  the  Academy  he  was  observed  to  “  applaud  the 
loudest  at  his  own  praises.”  He  did  the  work,  but  he  never 
learned  the  dialect,  of  diplomacy,  ile  was  that  strange  creature  a 
republican  at  the  court  of  a  pure  monarchy.  In  Paris  his  defects 
were  virtues.  Ilis  scieuti be  fame  spoke  for  itself  in  purest  Pari¬ 
sian  French.  As  a  ])olitician,  to  the  court  he  was  the  dire  enemy 
of  England  ;  to  the  jaded  society  of  Paris  he  was  the  i-epresentative 
of  a  new  world  of  feeling  and  thought.  His  Kew'  England  astute¬ 
ness  seemed  to  Parisian  courtiers  patriarchal  innocence.  His  naive 
stories  and  illusti’ations,  which  a  thousand  admirers  w-ere  ready  to 
translate  and  re[)eat  in  every  circle  of  the  towm,  were  as  bracing  as 
quinine.  His  very  costume,  “his  hair  hanging,  his  spectacles  on 
hrs  nose,  his  white  hose,  and  white  hat  under  his  arm,”  in  the 
midst  of  absurd  perrakes  and  brocaded  suits,  came  like  a  revelation 
of  nature  to  the  victims  of  fashion.  He  became,  to  his  ow'n  amuse- 
merit,  the  idol  of  Paris.  ”  IVIr.  Franklin,”  writes  a  contemporary 
Parisian,  ”  is  besieged,  followed,  admired,  adored,  wherever  he 
show^s  himself,  with  a  fury,  a  fanaticism,  capable  no  doubt  of  Hat¬ 
ter  ing  him  and  doing  him  honor,  but  w’hich  at  the  same  time 
proves  that  we  shall  never  be  reasonable.”  He  tells  his  daughter 
that  incredible  numbers  have  been  sold  of  clay  medallions  of  him, 
‘‘  some  to  be  set  in  the  lids  of  snuff-boxes,  and  some  so  small  as  to 
be  worn  in  rings.”  ”  Pictures,  busts,  and  prints  have  made  your 
father’s  face  as  wxdl  knowm  as  that  of  the  moon.”  A  gi’eat  Pari¬ 
sian  lady  wrote  fifty  years  later  to  the  respectable  Ticknor  in  lan¬ 
guage  whicli  implied  that  she  thought  the  Americans  and  the 
Patagonians  kindred  peoples.  After  Ihe  same  fashion,  Versailles 
was  never  perhaps  quite  certain  that  the  Is  ew^  England  philosopher 
was  not  of  red  Indip  descent.  But  love  does  not  reason.  Paris 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Franklin,  and  in  homage  to  him  even  grew 
enamored  of  simplicity. 

No  Englishman  Avas  ever  so  caressed  in  Paris,  for  the  A^ery  reason 
that  Franklin  AA’as  and  A\"as  not  an  Englishman.  As  the  American 
sage  and  philosopher,  he  performed  as  much  for  his  country  as  he 
accomplished  by  his  diplomatic  skill.  But  he  was  a  diplomatist 
too,  and  of  high  rank  in  the  art.  Colleagues  and  rivals,  like  his 
detractor  Arthur  Lee,  or  CAmn  Jay  and  Adams,  wdm,  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert  wrote,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  in 
his  “Life  of  Lord  Shelburne,’’  ”  rather  fear  than  are  attached  to 
him,”  might  be  pardoned  for  inability  to  understand  the  source  of 
his  influence.  They  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  fact.  In  the  only 
serious  instance  in  v»^hich,  in  reference  to  the  disputed  fishery  and 
boundary  rights,  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  the  interests  of  his 
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countrymen,  his  colleagues  certified  that  lie  had  defended  those 
interests  with  liis  counsels  and  his  authority.  On  another  and  ' 
more  important  point,  he  not  merely  co-operated  but  took  the 
initiative.  A  man  who  had  gone  through  the  campaign  with 
Braddock,  who  had  shared  in  the  apprehensions  and  labors  of  the 
crisis  which  followed  the  British  defeat,  and  exulted  in  the  triumph 
of  Wolfe,  was  not  likely  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Canada.  The 
question  of  the  moral  right  of  the  colonies  to  the  old  French  pos¬ 
sessions  in  North  America  had  been  a  special  point  in  the  futile 
negotiations  between  himself  and  Lord  Howe  in  England.  When 
the  war  commenced  he  sought  to  induce  France  to  help  the  colo¬ 
nies  to  wrest  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  from  England.  As  soon  as 


the  negotiations  for  peace  with  England  opened,  his  great  efforts 
were  directed  to  persuade  the  English  commissioner,  Richard 
Oswald,  to  see  the  utility  of  ceding  those  territories  as  proofs  of  a 
desire  for  that  “  sweet”  thing,  a  ”  reconciliation,”  and  as  a  safe* 
guard  against  future  causes  of  strife.  Oswald,  a  prosperous  Scotch 
merchant,  was,  as  Franklin  says  of  him,  an  old  man  who  had 
”  nothing  at  heart  but  the  good  of  mankind,  and  putting  a  stop  to 
mischief.”  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fit  to  cope  with  a 
consummate  philanthropist  like  Franklin.  He  had  hapi)ened  to 
let  fall  an  opinion  that  ”  the  giving  up  of  Canada  to  the  English 
at  the  last  peace  had  been  a  politic  act  in  France,  for  that  it  had 
weakened  the  ties  between  England  and  her  colonies,  and  that  he 
himself  had  predicted  from  it  the  late  revolution.”  Franklin,  who 
had  been  preparing  the  ground  by  asserting  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  reparation  over  and  above  the  mere  grant  of  peace,  for 
the  injuries  England  had  inflicted,  proposed  that  Canada  should 
be  given  and  accepted  as  such  reparation.  He  applied  Oswald’s 
own  argument  to  the  future  :  ”  I  spoke  of  the  occasions  of  quarrel 
that  might  be  produced  by  England  continuing  to  hold  Canada, 
hinting  at  the  same  time,  but  not  expressing  too  plainly,  that  such 
a  situation,  to  us  so  dangerous,  would  necessarily  oblige  us  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  strengthen  our  union  with  France.  ”  Oswald  ”  appeared 
much  struck  with  my  discourse.”  Franklin  had  already  developed 
a  scheme  on  paper  which  he  lent  Oswald  to  read  and  meditate 
upon.  The  plan  was  that  ‘‘  Britain  should  voluntarily  offer  to 
give  up  the  province,  though  on  these  conditions,  that  she  shall  in 
all  times  coming  have  and  enjoy  the  right  of  free  trade  thither, 
unencumbered  with  any  duties  whatsoever  ;  that  so  much  of  the 
vacant  lands  shall  be  sold  as  will  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  houses  burned  b}^  the  British  troops  and  their  Indians,  and  also 
to  indemnify  the  royalists  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.” 
Oswald,  he  says,  ”  told  me  that  nothing  in  his  judgment  could  be 
clearer,  more  satisfactory,  and  convincing  than  the  reasonings  in 
that  paper  ;  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  impress  Lord  Shel- 
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burnc  with  them.”  Franklin,  in  reporting  by  letter  this  conversa- 
lion  to  Ills  brother  peace  commissioner  Adams,  describes  Oswald’s 
remarlp  rather  more  fully  than  in  the  semi-official  iuurnal  he  kept. 

'^^^b  l782,  his  proposal  about  Canada: 

iMi.  Oswald  liked  much  the  idea,  but  said  they  were  too  much 
stiaitened  for  money  to  make  any  pecuniary  reparation;  but  he 
should  endeavor  to  persuade  their  doing  in  this  way.”  Osw\ald 
went  to  Engkpd  to  confer  with  Lord  Shelburne,  taking-  Franklin’s 
paper  with  him.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  infornied  Franklin 
tiiat  It  seemed  to  have  made  an  impression,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  might  be  settled  to  our  satisfaction  toward  the  end  of 
the  treaty  ;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  wished  it  might  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  ;  that  his  lordship  indeed  said  he  had  not 
imagined  reparation  would  be  expected,  and  he  vrondered  I  should 
not  know  whether  it  was  intended  to  demand  it.”  A  da\^  or  two 
after  Franklin  conversed  again  on  the  subject  with  Oswald. 

Oswald  repeated  to  me  his  opinion,  that  the  affair  of  Canada 
would  be  settled  to  our  satisfaction,  and  his  wish  that  it  might  not 
be  mentioned  till  toward  the  end  of  the  treaty.”  But  it  has  now 
been  proved  by  the  publication  of  the  French  dispatches,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  M.  dc  Circcuit’s  translation  of  Bancroft’s  his¬ 
tory,  that  no  one  was  more  bitterly  opposed  than  the  French 
ministers  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Eager 
as  thej^  were  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  British  provinces"  in 
America  fiom  the  mother  country,  iVI.  de  \eigennes  was  entirely 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  emancipated  territory  ;  and  he 
perhaps  still  cherished  a  hope  that  the  French  provinces  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  had  been  conquered  by  England  only  twenty  3"ears 

befoie,  might  one  day  be  brought  back  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Franklin,  as  a  diplomatist,  w\as  not  peremptory  in  insisting  on 
the  rights  of  his  country,  still  less  on  his  own  dignity.  But  he 
studied  the  French  men  and  the  French  wmmen  wdio  ruled  France, 
and  he  piobed  to  the  bottom  the  instincts  of  the  French  governing 
class,  without  losing  his  own.  About  alliances  in  general  he  was 
not  solicitous.  Before  he  started  on  his  own  mission  to  Europe  he 
had  111  Congress,  though  in  vain,  deprecated  the  sending  a 
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lepublic  suitoring  ’  for  the  friendship  of  European  powers. 
It  seems  to  me,”  he  writes,  ‘‘that  we  have  in  most  instances 
hurt  oui^  credit  and  importance  by  sending  all  over  Europe,  be^*- 
ging  alliances,  and  soliciting  declarations  of  our  independence. 
The  nations,  perhaps,  from  thence  seemed  to  think  that  our  inde¬ 
pendence  is  something  they  have  to  sell,  and  that  we  do  not  offer 
enough  for^it.”^  Writing  to  Jay,  at  Madrid,  in  April,  1782,  he 
exclaims  :  bpam  has  taken  four  years  to  consider  whether  she 
should  treat  with  us  ar  not.  Give  her  forty,  and  let  us  in  the 
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mean  time  mind  our  own  business.’'  FiNC  years  before,  in  1777, 
he  and  his  fellow-representativ'es  of  the  United  Slates  in  Eiirojje 
had  received  instructions  that,  “in  case  France  and  Spain  will 
enter  into  the  war,  the  United  States  will  assist  the  former  in  the 
conquest  of  the  British  sugar  islands,  and  the  latter  in  thecoiupiest 
of  Portugal,  America  desiring  only  for  her  share  what  Britain 
holds  on  the  continent.”  Americans  must  blush  to  think  that 
their  new-born  commonwealth  should  hav^e  sought  aid  in  its  eman¬ 
cipation  by  offers  to  assist  in  enslaving  another  free  state  which 
had  never  done  it  an  injury.  Wo  are  glad,  for  the  credit  of 
Franklin,  to  observe  that  he  simply  recites  these  instructions  in  a 
letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  in  Burgos.  He  adds  not  a  word 
implying  approbation  of  the  offer  of  such  a  bribe  to  Spain. 

Blit,  in  fact,  he  cared  little  for  other  European  alliances  than  the 
American  alliance  with  France.  To  cement  that  he  was  ready  to  be 
all  complaisance.  His  tact  alone  prevented  a  rupture  with  die 
French  ministers  through  the  signature,  in  December,  1782,  behind 
their  backs,  of  the  preliminary  treaty  betw'een  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  His  brother  commissioners,  Jay  and  Adams, 
suspected  that  the  French  government  wished  to  protract  the 
negotiations  for  its  own  objects,  however  the  United  States  might 
.suffer  by  tlie  prolongation  of  the  war.  Their  suspicion  was  not 
without  foundation  ;  and  Franklin,  when  he  understood  the  facts, 
acquiesced  in  their  decision  to  proceed  independently.  But  he  had 
the  wisdom,  which  his  colleagues  lacked,  to  be  content  with  start¬ 
ing  peace  on  its  route  without  breaking  down  the  bridge  by  which 
it  had  crossed  before  he  knew  whether  it  might  not  be  useful  for  a 
retreat.  To  the  French  minister’s  reproaches  for  the  departure 
from  good-fellowship,  he  replied  by  the  soft  answer  which  turueth 
away  wrath.  He  defends  himself,  and  Ja\^  and  Adams,  against 
the  charge  of  anything  worse  than  “  indiscretion”  and  “  neglect 
of  a  point  of  bienskince.''  To  those  two  offences  he  pleads  guilty. 
But  he  warns  ]\[.  de  Vergennes  not  to  forget  the  effect  of  a  quarrel 
upon  “  the  English,  who,  I  just  now  learn,  ff alter  themselves  they 
have  already  divided  us.”  The  friendly  relations  of  France  and 
the  United  States  had  seemed  in  danger  of  being  completely  over¬ 
clouded  when  Fianklin’s  amiable  apologies  restored  peace.  Two 
days  after  the  French  ministerial  remonstrance,  the  United  Rtates 
actually  received  from  the  French  treasury  a  new  loan  of  six 
million  francs,  which  icfu.sed  new  life  into  their  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Jay  and  Adams,  “who,”  alleges  IM.  de  Vergennes,  “do 
not  pretend  to  recognize  the  rules  of  courtesy  in  regard  to  us,” 
could  never  have  obtained  that  aid.  Franklin’s  brother  commis¬ 
sioners  underrated  the  gain  to  the  United  States  from  French  suc¬ 
cor.  Without  the  diversion  France  created  in  Europe  and  the 
subsidies  she  granted,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  congress 
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slioiild  not  luive  been  eompellecl  to  make  a  humiliating  peace  with 
King  Oeurge.  Kranklin  understood  that  the  French  alliance  was 
vital  to  his  people,  pd  he  spared  no  pains  that  he  might  confirm 
it.  As  Jefferson  said  of  him,  in  extolling  his  diplomatic  dexterity, 
he,  by  his  reasonableness,  moderation,  and  temper,  so  won  the 
confidence  of  the  French  ministers  that  “  it  may  truly  be  said  they 
were  more  under  his  influence  than  he  under  tlieirs.” 

Englishmen  were  not  so  criminal  nor  was  England  so  near  to 
the  close  of  its  greatness  as  Franklin  supposed.  On  the  other 
iiand,  neither  was  the  power  of  France  so  deeply  rooted  as  it 
appeared  to  his  friendly  eyes,  nor  French  aid  to  the  stru^£rlirlg 
republic  so  generous  as  he  habituated  himself  to  represent  it. 
n  hile  he  was  keen  to  detect  the  perversion  of  free  institutions  to 
the  purposes  of  selfish  corruption  in  England,  he  chose  to  be  for 
the  most  part  utterly  blind  to  the  more  radical  vices  of  French 
government  and  society.  He  remarks,  almost  as  if  it  were  matter 
of  praise,  that  “  the  noblesse  always  govern  here,”  and  that  ”  trade 
is  not  their  admiration.”  On  his  journey,  in  1785,  through  France 
to  Havre,  where  he  was  to  embaik  for  America,  he  was  entertained 
at  the  magnificent  chateau  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Cardinal 
Rochefoucauld.  He  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  revolution  in  the 
air,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  testify  that  “  the  cardinal  is  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  this  country.”  In  Enatand 
the  foundations  were  sound.  Much  practical  liberty,  and  "even 
good  administration,  were  compatible  with  electoral  dishonesty  and 
political  perversity.  But  Franklin  could  perceive  no  hope  of  a 
remedy  for  the  inconsistencies  between  theory  and  practice  which 
disgusted  him.  ^ot  altogether  in  jest  does  he  adv^ise  Englishmen 
to  ”  dissolve  your  present  old  crazy  constitution,  and  send  mem¬ 
bers  to  congress.”  The  entire  order  of  things  in  France  was  rotten 
at  the  core,  ^mt  Franklin  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  live  and 
die  there.  When  the  tempest  had  actually  begun  to  rage  he  still 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  passing  gust.  He  writes  in  October,  1788,  to 
his  friend  M.  le  Yeillard  :  '‘When  this  fermentation  is  over  and 
the  troubling  parts  subsided,  the  wine  will  be  fine  and  good,  and 
cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  drink  of  it.”  Had  his  life  lasted  a 
little  longer,  he  would  have  had  to  lament  the  death,  on  the 
scaffold,  of  the  correspondent  to  whom  he  wrote  thus  hopefully 
and  of  a  multitude  of  other  friends. 

Frimklin  simply  did  not  see  the  instability  of  that  charming 
Parisian  society  to  which  he  discoursed  in  his  shrewdly  witty  par¬ 
ables.  We  suspect  that  he  only  affected  not  to  perceive  the  seliish 
motives  at  the  bottom  of  the  invaluable  assistance  the  French 
nation  and  government  afforded  his  country.  Chivalrous  French- 
tnen  like  Lafayette,  in  advocating  the  American  cause,  were  more 
prolQsiing  against  court  ab^^plutism  at  home  than  against  the  ini' 
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perial  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  Frenchmen  generally  and  their 
rulers,  when  they  succored  the  United  States,  were  merely  fight¬ 
ing,  as  they  had  fought  a  generation  earlier,  England  in  Anierica. 
They  longed  to  recover  Canada.  When  they  had  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  their  American  allies  would  not  consent  to  their  return 
as  sovereigns  to  any  part  of  the  North  x\merican  continent,  they 
liked  better  to  leave  their  old  dominions  in  the  hands  of  England 
than  struggle  for  their  transfer  to  the  emancipated  British  colonies. 
While  Great  Britain  remained  still  a  neighbor  they  believed  the 
republic  would  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  shelter  of  French 
protection.  Franklin,  who  gauged  human  motives,  especially 
when  not  altogether  noble,  with  unerring  sagacity,  was  possibly 
more  desirous  to  convince  Robert  Livingston  than  himself  con¬ 
vinced,  when  he  wrote:  “The  ideas  of  aggrandizement  by  con¬ 
quest  are  out  of  fashion.  The  wise  here  think  France  great 
enough  ;  and  its  ambition  at  present  seems  to  be  onl}"  that  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  magnanimity  toward  other  nations,  fidelity  aird  utility  to 
its  allies.’’  With  this  amiable  construction  which  Franklin  puts  on 
the  motives  of  French  kindness  to  the  American  colonies  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  178eS,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  his  view  of  French  official 
civilities  sixteen  years  before.  In  1767,  after  his  examination  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
French  minister  plenipotentiary  in  London,  3E.  Durand,  called 
upon  him. 

“M.  Durand,”  writes  Franklin  to  his  son,  “is  extremely  curious  to  inform 
himself  on  the  affairs  of  America  ;  pretends  to  have  a  great  esteem  for  me  ;  in¬ 
vited  me  to  dine  with  him,  was  very  inquisitive,  makes  me  visits.  I  fancy  that 
intriguing  nation  would  like  very  much  to  meddle  on  occasion,  and  Idow  up  the 
coals  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no  op¬ 
portunity.” 

The  certainty  that,  had  the  American  connection  with  Great 
Britain  survived  the  Stamp  and  Tea  Duty  Acts,  it  must  have  col¬ 
lapsed  in  wider  ruin  a  little  later,  jjroduces  a  feeling  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  personal  incidents  which  contributed  to  the  actual 
catastrophe.  Otherwise,  English  readers  of  these  volumes  might 
be  disposed  to  repine  that  Franklin  should  not  have  bestowed  on 
the  task  of  reconciling  England  and  the  colonies  some  of  the 
unfailing  bonhomie  which  kept  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  As,  when  the  war  was  once  begun,  every 
feature  in  the  French  national  and  political  character  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  him  too  kindly,  so  all  in  the  English  were  inter¬ 
preted  too  harshly.  He  made  no  account  of  the  difficulties  inher 
ent  in  the  relations  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  To 
him  there  could  be  no  fault  on  the  former  side,  because  there  was 
nothing  but  what  was  faulty  on  the  latter.  He  hears  with 
delight  of  the  vengeance  of  which  the  “No  Popery’’  mob 
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was  the  unconscious  instrument  upon  Lord  Mansfield  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutcliinson.  '‘Lord  Mansfield^s  liouse  is  burnt  Thus 
he  who  approved  the  burning  of  American  houses  has  had 
hre  brought  home  to  him.  He  himself  was  horribly  scared  and 
Governor  Hutchinson,  it  is  said,  died  outright  of  the  fright.” 
He  speculates  with  pleasure  on  the  possible  wu’eck  of  the  whole 
British  empire  ;  If  the  Bnglish  lose  their  Indian  commerce  and 
one  battle  at  sea,  their  credit  is  gone,  and  their  power  follows.” 
He  foretells  that  the  war  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  Britain,  if  slie 
does  not  speedily  put  an  end  to  it.”  He  believes  every  tale  of  the 
cruel  captivity”  to  which  “  our  brave  countrymen,”  “  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,”  are  subjected,  ”  fed  scantily  on  bad  pro¬ 
visions,  without  w^arm  lodging,  clothes,  or  fire.”  He  denounces 
the  V  ar  on  the  pait  of  England  as,  of  all  the  wars  in  my  time, 
the  wickedest,  having  no  cause  but  malice  against  libeit}',  and 
the  jealousj  of  commerce.  He  despairs  of  seeing  its  end  be¬ 
cause,  he  wiites^  to  an  Englishman,  ‘‘your  thirsty  nation  has  not 
drunk  enough  of  our  blood.”  Every  Englishman  is  held  by  him 
guilty  of  complicity.  But  he  attached  especial  guilt  to  all  public 

while  fresh  from  Endand,  in  1775,  to  his 
old  friend,  William  Btrahan,  the  king’s  printer:  ‘‘Mr.  Strahan, 

3  ou  are  a  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  that  maioiit}''  which 
has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to  burn 
our  homes  and  murder  our  people.  Look  at  vour  hands  • 
they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  relations.*'  You  and  I 
were  long  friends  ;  you  are  now^  my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours.” 
Guilty  above  other  members  of  parliament  were,  in  his  eyes  the 
kirig;s  ministers.  “  I  never  think,”  he  wuites  to  Mr.  James  Hut¬ 
ton  m  1778,  ‘‘of  \mur  present  ministers  and  their  abettors  but 
with  the  image  strongly  painted  in  my  vie w^  of  their  hands  red 
wet,  and  dripping  with  the  blood  of  my  countrymen,  friends,  and 
relations.  Lpon  King  George  himself,  once  his  admired  medi- 
citor  between  a  t^u^ant  parliament  and  oppressed  colonies,  he 
pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  charges  upon  the  king 
the  destruction,  ‘‘in  a  continued  course  of  blood}^  wars,  of  near 
one  liundred  thousand  human  creatures.”  To  Franklin 'the  king 
must  account  for  two  thousand  scalps  torn  from  defenceless 
mrmers.  their  wives,  and  children,  by  the  savages  he  hired.  To 
Franklin^the  royal  wickednesses  are  the  best  evidence  of  immor- 
talit3^  “  Tiie  more  I  see  the  impossibilhy,  from  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  crimes,  of  giving  equivalent  punishment  in  this  life 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  a  future  state  in  wEich  all  that  here 
appears  to  be  wrong  shall  be  set  right.” 

The  disposition  in  Franklin  to  misjudge  England  impresses 
readers  of  his  correspondence  the  more  tlial;  he  was  by  theory  and 
practice  generally  indulgent  to  principles  and  conduct,  however 
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differing  from  his  own.  So  ostentatiously  violent  are  his  out¬ 
bursts  of  anger  at  the  English  king,  ministers,  and  nation,  and, 
with  this  exception,  so  universally  philanthropic  and  moderate  are 
Franklin’s  general  sentiments  and  language,  that  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  smoUier  a  suspicion  that  the  harshness  against  his  former 
fellow  subjects  and’,  sovereign  was  a  species  of  affectation.  A 
more  probable  hypothesis  would  be  that  it  was  nature’s  revenge 
for  the  regular  and  continued  repression  to  which  from  early  man¬ 
hood  he  had  subjected  his  natural  disposition.  From  the  training 
the  autobiography  shows  him  to  have  undergone,  we  can  infer 
something  of  his  "original  temper.  In  that  unique  work,  now  for 
the  first  time,  through  Mr.  Bigelow’s  care,  printed  as  Franklin 
wrote  it,  and  with  the  last  few  pages  which  had  never  before  been 
published,  Franklin  alludes  to  his  native  impetuosity,  and  to  the 
means  he  took  to  correct  it.  When  young  he  was.  he  says,  of  a 
**  disirutatious  turn.”  a  very  bad  habit,  he  remarks,  into  which 
“persons  of  good  sense  seldom  fall,  except  lawyers,  universil\' 
men,  and  men  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  bred  at  Edinburgh.” 
Noticing  that  “  disputing,  contradicting,  and  confuting  people  are 
generally  unfortunate  in  their  affairs,”  he  exchanged  the  habit, 
after  reading  Xenophon’s  “Memorabilia,”  for  the  'rfocratic 
method.  “  I  dropped  my  abrupt  contradiction  and  argumenta¬ 
tion,  and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and  doubter  ”  He  became 
so  expert  a  master  of  dialectics  that  a  controversial  printer  with 
whom  he  worked  at  Philadelphia  would  at  last  “  hardly  answer  me 
the  most  common  question  without  asking  first,  ‘  What  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  infer  from  that?  ’  ”  As  that  very  irritating  substitute  for 
dogmatism  proved  not  more  likely  to  make  friends  than  his  for¬ 
mer  practice,  he  retained  of  the  Socraiic  method  “  only  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  in  terms  of  modest  diflidence.”  “I  never 
use,”  he  writes,  “  when  I  advance  anything  that  may  possibly  be 
disputed,  the  words  ‘  certainly,’  ‘  undoubtedly,’  or  any  others  that 
give  the  air  of  positiveness  to  an  opinion,  but  rather  say,  ‘  I  con¬ 
ceive  or  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so,’  or  ‘  It  is  so  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.’  ”  When  he  set  up  his  “  club  of  mutual  improve¬ 
ment,”  the  Junto,  the  rules  drawn  up  by  him  were  framed  on  the 
same  principle.  “  Everything  was  studied  which  might  prevent 
our  disgusting  each  other.”  To  prevent  warmth,  all  expres¬ 
sions  of  positiveness  in  opinions  or  direct  contradiction  were 
after  some  time  made  contraband,  and  prohibited  under  small 
pecuniary  penalties.”  The  restraint  of  the  Junto  may  be  answer- 
able  in  part  for  the  freedom  with  which,  when  patriotism  seemed 
to  license  him,  the  unlucky  Lord  Ilillsbcrough  is  characterized  as  a 
compound  of  “  conceit,  wrongheadedness,  obstinacy,  and  pas¬ 
sion,”  and  even  “  insincerity.”  If  King  George,  once  “  the  very 
best  king  in  the  world,  and  the  most  amiable,”  is  condemned  to 
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Tophet  for  not  letting  the  American  colonies  go  free  on  their  own 
denicind,  the  warmth  of  the  denunciation  may  have  only  been 
compensation  for  the  studied  temperateness  which  overlay  a 
nature  apparently  by  no  nieans  devoid  of  passion  and  excitability. 
Franklin  had  brought  himself  to  regard  varieties  of  doctrine  and 
opinmn  as  not  worth  the  friction  of  loss  of  temper,  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  question  of  national  liberty  and  independence 
That  appeared  to  him  on  a  different  level  altogether.  On  that  he 
esteerned  anger  lawful  and  virtuous,  and.  we  suspect,  he  found  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  it  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

Franklin  could  at  once  bear  vituperation  with  the  stoicism  of  a 
tortured  Indian,  and  then  turn  and  wither  up  an  assailant  with 
lightning  flash  and  hre.  But  the  extraordinary  feature  both  in  his 
tolerance  and  in  his  intolerance  is  that  no  one  ever  supposes  his  in¬ 
dignation  was  not  as  much  within  his  own  command  as  his  pa¬ 
tience.  We  have  hitherto  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low’s  edition  of  the  autobiography  and  correspondence  as  recall- 
^  great  political  and  historical  epoch.  It  possesses  as  much 
value  of  a  different  sort,  as  making  for  the  first  time  popularly 
accessible  the  most  marvellous  instance  of  a  formed  and  built-up 
character  in  the  whole  of  the  records  of  psychology.  There  was 
the  raw,  original  Franklin,  who  might  have  developed  in  this  or 
Biat  direction,  and  there  was  a  very  different  creature,  the  actual 
Franklin,  as  Philadelphia  and  London  and  Paris  knew^  him..  The 
rough  material^  had  been  hewn  and  carved  and  polished  into  the 
flnislied  moralist,  statesman,  diplomatist,  fabulist,  and  general 
woikei  in  human  wit,  by  a  third  self,  a  moral  censor  w'ho  was 
continually  surveying  and  criticising  the  new  fabric  as  it  grew. 

Franklin  %vas  at  an  early  period  dogmatic  ;  as  we  have  seen,  he 
discovered  that  was  an  inconvenient  character  with  wfliich  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  of  life  ;  he  corrected  it  at  first  by  inquiring 
into  the  foundations  of  the  dogmas  of  others,  instead  of  propound¬ 
ing  dogmas  himself.  People  liked  no  better  to  be  obliged  to  ren¬ 
der  an  account  of  their  own  beliefs  than  to  have  another  person’s 
belief  forced  upon  them  ;  his  inner  monitor  accommodated  matters 
by  engrafting  a  habit  of  suggesting  an  opinion  ;  whoever  chose  were 
left  at  liberty  to  suppose  they  had  elaborated  it  out  of  their  own 
heads.  There  was  good  free  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Franklins. 
His  father,  Josiah,  had  quitted  Ecton,  in  iS^orthanintonshire,  for 
Boston  in  1682,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  worship.  He  had  a  library 
of  books  of  dispute  about  religion,”  and  Franklin  wdien  a  mere 
boy  read  them  out  of  a  mere  natural  “bookishness.”  Later, 
when  he  w^as  about  fifteen,  “  some  books  against  Deism  fell  into 
l^ands  ;  they  were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  sermons  preached 
at  Boyie  s  Lectures.  It  happened  that  they  wrought  an  effect  upon 
me  quite  contrary  to  wLat  was  intended  by  them  ;  for  the  argu- 
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ments  nf  the  Deists,  which  were  quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to 
me  much  stronger  than  the  refutations  ;  in  short,  I  became  a 
thorough  Deist.’'  There  worked  the  natural  Franklin.  But  he 
argued  from  his  new  point  of  view  to  such  effect  as  lo  convert  his 
friends,  and  several  of  them  ended  by  defrauding  him.  Conse- 
.quenlly  his  monitor  “  began  to  suspect  that  the  doctrine,  though 
it  might  be  true,  was  not  very  useful.”  Deism  was  put  out  at  the 
door,  and  “trust,  sincerity,  and  integrity,”  together  with  an  ap¬ 
parently  very  sincere  faith  in  Providence,  were  introduced 
instead.  He  accepted  even  revelation,  to  such  an  extent,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  assume  that,  “  though  certain  actions  might  not  be  bad 
because  they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  good  because  it  commanded 
them,  yet  probably  those  actions  might  be  forbidden  because  they 
were  bad  for  us,  or  commanded  because  they  were  beneficial  to 
us.”  A  man’s  belief  is  commonly  part  of  himself,  the  growth  of 
his  own  nature.  Franklin  ceased  to  be  a  rationalist  because  his 
inner  monitor  had  examined  the  reasons  for  and  against,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  for  his  general  advantage  and 
comfort  and  respectability  and  internal  satisfaction  to  be  unenthu¬ 
siastically  religious. 

His  own  devotions  he  performed  at  home,  but  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  utility  of  public  prayer  that  he  persuaded  the 
Federal  Convention  to  commence  its  sittings  with  prayer.  Of  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  liturgy  he  was  equally  convinced.  To 
popularize  the  Prayer-Book  he  helped  the  reformed  Lord  Le  De- 
spenser,  once  the  friend  of  Wilkes  and  “  Abbot”  of  Medmenham, 
whom  Mr.  Bigelow  occasionally  denominates  Lord  Spencer,  in 
abridging  it.  For  his  share  he  took  the  Catechism  and  the 
Psalms.  This  edifying  work  was  published  by  a  bookseller  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard  in  1773.  Franklin’s  heart,  however,  was  at  all 
times  more  susceptible  of  charitable  than  of  theological  emotions. 
Writing  in  1758  to  his  sister  of  an  acrostic  on  her  name,  in  which 
faith  was  described  as  occupying  the  Christian's  ground  floor, 
hope  the  first  floor,  and  charity  the  garret,  he  bids  her  “  Get  as  fast 
as  you  can  into  the  garret,  for  in  truth  the  best  room  in  the  house 
is  charity.  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  house  was  turned  upside 
down  ;  it  is  so  difficult  (when  one  is  fat)  to  go  upstairs.  ”  Religion 
moved  him,  not  dogmatic  theology.  Everyone  knows  his  remark  : 
“  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  aud  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy.  ”  Fie  could 
not  understand  why  some  American  gentlemen  who  desired  to 
officiate  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
United  States,  and  wlmm  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to 
ordain  unless  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  not  ordain 
one  another.  As  they  objected,  he  asked  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Paris  to  direct  a  Roman  CiXtholic  bisho])  in  America  to  ordain  them. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  Nuncio  insisted  they  should  turn  Cat  ho- 
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lies  first.  j\rr.  liitefield,  he  mentions  in  the  aiitobiojrraphv, 

used  sometimes  to  pra}^  for  my  conversion,  but  never  had  the 
satisfaction  uf  believiny  that  his  prayers  were  aDsv^^ered.” 

Followers  of  Whitefield  could  specify  the  day  and  even  the 
minute  of  their  conversion,  Franklin  had  his  conversion  and  its 
epoch  too.  But,  as  with  his  religious  views  and  practices,  so  his 
morality  was  done  to  order.  The  natural  Franklin  was  ordered 
by  his  ruling  self  to  acquire  the  habitude  of  all  the  virtues. 
In  the  year  1728,  being  then  twenty-two,  “I  conceived  the  bold 
and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at  moral  perfection.  I  wished  to 
live  without  committing  any^  fault  at  any  time.  As  I  knew,  or 
thought  I  knew,  'what  was  right  and  w^rong.  1  did  not  see  why  I 
might  not  always  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.”  He  accord¬ 
ingly  divided  all  the  virtues  into  thirteen,  temperance,  silence,  or- 
dei,  resolution,  frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  moderation 
clea^Dhness,  tranquillity,  chastity,  and  humility.  Humility  was  not 
m  his  first  draft.  He  introduced  it,  “a  Quaker  friend  having 
kindly  informed  me  that  I  was  generally  thought  proud,  beinf’*  in 
conversation  overbearing  and  rather  insoIenCof  wdiich  he  con¬ 
vinced  ine  by  mentioning  several  instances.”  He  kept  a  kind  of 
diary,  with  a  page  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirteen,  and  ”  deter- 

mined  to  give  a  week’s  strict  attention  to  each  of  the  virtues  sue- 
cessively.  ” 

Order  he  found  the  hardest  of  all  the  virtues  to  acquire.  ‘'In 
truth,  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to  order  ;  and  now 
I  am  grown  old,  and  my  memory  bad,  I  feel  ver^-  sensibly  the 
want^of  it.”  Humility  w^as  another  difficult  virtue.  But,  writes 
Franklin,  "  though  I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring 
the  reality  of  this  virtue,  I  had  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  On  the  Vv'bole,”  he  adds.  ”  though  I  never 
arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had  been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but 
fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was,  by  the  endeavor,  a  better  and  a  hap¬ 
pier  man  Uian  1  otherwise  should  have  been  if  I  had  not 
attempted  it.’  Mr.  Bigelow  found  a  marginal  note  appended  to 
the  original  ^is. ,  from  wiiich  his  edition  of  the  autobiography  is 
printed  :  ”  Nothing  so  likely  to  make  a  man’s  fortune  as  virtue.” 
The  natural  Franklin  was  guilty,  as  his  own  censorious  self  often 
reniarked,  of  various  “errata  ’  in  youth.  In  his  autobiography 
and  in  his  letters  to  friends  he  avow-s  a  wish  to  have  his  life  come 
over  again,  that  he  might  enjoy  ”  the  advantages  authors  have  in 
a  second  edition  to  correct  some  faults  of  the  first.”  But  that,  w^e 
should  suppose,  was  only  a  tribute  to  the  virtue  of  humility.  His 
conscience  seems  to  have  cleared  itself  of  all  uncomfortable 
twinges  for  his  youthful  misdeeds.  Of  misdeeds  in  after  life, 
except  in  the  matter  of  an  occasional  second  bottle  of  Madeira  and 
a  preference  for  riding  to  walking,  he  shows  no  consciousness. 
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Even  the  glass  too  mucli  and  the  bodily  indolence  brought  their 
own  sufficient  penalty  in  visitations  of  gout,  which  balanced  the 
account. 

Franklin’s  description  of  himself,  both  in  the  autobiography 
and  in  his  correspondence,  resembles  a  little  loo  much  the  portrait 
of  a  self-sufficient,  self-made,  pompous  tradesman.  Vice  is  reiv^ 
reseated  as  want  of  practical  wisdom,  not  as  something  to 
arouse  shame  or  moral  indignation.  Such  a  disposition  would 
have  broken  up  an  empire  and  plunged  the  w’orld  in  war,  in 
revenge  for  London  not  agreeing  with  a  Philadelphian  alderman’s 
estimate  of  his  own  merits.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  testi¬ 
mony  of  America  and  France,  and  of  a  large  .body  of  the  most 
upright  and  honest  Englishmen,  pronounced  Franklin  the  brightest 
and  least  egotistical  of  companions,  the  w\armest  of  friends,  the 
must  devoted  and  disinterested  of  patriots.  George  the  Third’s 
condemnation  of  his  “insidiousness”  bore  testimony  to  the 
apparent  frankness  and  simplicity  which  the  king  believed  to  con¬ 
ceal  continual  intrigues.  The  king  ^vas  similarly  prejudiced 
against  tlie  French  envoy,  Rayneval,  for  having  “  the  appearance 
of  an  inoffensive  man  of  business,”  since  “  (uinning  will  be  more 
dangerous  under  so  specious  a  garb.”  Franklin  was  simply  one 
of  tiiat  class  of  men  to  whom  the  capacity  has  been  given  of  sur 
veying  themselves  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside. 
He  desired  to  judge  himself  as  a  stranger  would  have  judged  him. 
Some  men  do  that  toward  the  close  of  their  lives,  wdien  their 
careers  are  become  to  them  mere  matter  of  history.  He  did  it  not 
in  his  autobiography  alone,  but  in  every  incident  of  his  busy  life. 
The  quality  in  one  sense  is  not  very  rare.  But  commonly  they 
who  are  their  own  critics  lose  in  courage  and  decision  'what  they 
gain  by  appraising  themselves  at  their  proper  value.  They  escape 
the  danger  of  overrating  their  real  merits,  and  they  succumb  to  the 
danger  of  frightening  themselves  with  their  own  shadows.  Self- 
consciousness  and  timidit}''  dw'arf  and  repress  all  vigor  of  growth. 
The, happy  peculiarity  of  Franklin’s  nature  was  that  it  remained 
buoyant  and  independent  in  spite  of  the  sense  that  at  the  end  of 
each  day  it  was  sure  to  be  called  up  to  render  an  account  of  itself. 
His  origmal  self  took  advice  from  his  educated  self,  yet  never 
ceased  to  be  spontaneous.  He  studied  humanity  as  mirrored  in 
his  owm  nature.  There  he  traced  the  varying  strength  of 
motives,  and  the  mode  in  "which  they  operate.  What  he  saw  he 
was  ready  enough  to  expose  to  the  view  of  other  men.  The  world 
at  large  was  fascinated  and  charmed  by  being  admitted  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  most  masculine  and  capacious  of  minds,  through 
which  its  owner  himself  appeared  always  ready  to  act  as  guide. 

The  strength  and  variety  of  his  friendships  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  his  career.  We  know  the  fact  by  his  cor- 
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respondence,  and  also  why  it  should  have  been  so.  As  a  lad  he 

'“fluence  over  more  biilliant  acquaintanc4 
1  n  Osborn,  the  “  eminent  lawyer”  with  whom  Frankl 

J  n  niade  a  serious  agreement,  whicli  Osborn  never  fulfilled  ” 
tlkit  the  one  who  happened  first  to  die  should,  if  possible  pay’ a 
friendly  visit  to  the  other,  and  acquaint  him  how  he  found  thin -s 
in  that  separate  state.”  JOhili,  the  Governor  of  Pennsidvanfa 
-Bui net,  the  Governor  of  ISTew  1  ork,  conversed  with  him  wdiile  a, 
juurneyman  printer,  as  almost  an  equal.  Whitefield  would  not 
lesign  the  hope  of  converting  so  illustrious  a  moralist.  Lord 

of  TTitm  ^  celebrity,  \vhose  fame  once  ranked  with  that 

of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  was  his  intimate,  with  whom  at  various  times 
he  ‘pa.ssed  weeks  of  densest  happiness.”  Though  poises  Tnd 

and'AAl  *  C'^o^rast  between  his  measured  equability  of  manner 
and  Johnson  s  strongly  accented  temperament,  kept  them  apart 
Boswell  was  proud  to  be  his  acquaintance  and  his  host  CoTrer 

o’lATnn  by  “one  of  the  first  philoso- 

pners,  one  of  tne  most  eminent  lileraiy  characters  that  Ihe  nicsent 

age  can  boast  of  ”  Chatham  .sought  his  friendship  Fox  ?  ^er  y 

clamicd  him  st.ll  for  a  countryman.  Lafayette  haunted  hirn 

thnnAiAtf'°  of  the  English  peace  commissioners,  who 

thought  they  could  understand  Franklin,  but  not  the  French 

knight-errant  Mirabeau  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  introduction 

ih?mini'™pA  ‘'“A  ^^ciccled  his  memory  when  dead  with 

the  halo  of  his  bnluant  eloquence.  His  successor  at  Paris  Jeffer¬ 
son,  agreed  that  “no  one  could  replace  Dr.  Franklin  ’’’for  the 
reason  that  no  one  could  excite  so  much  interest  as  a  man  Wash¬ 
ington  w'as  proud  to  be  counted  among  his  friends.  He  was 
honored  by  all  (he  kings  be  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing,  except  his  own.  He  was  loved  by  the  old  Icdgin'^-house 
keeper  in  Craven  Street  where  lie  lived.  Hone  could  have 
been  better  company.  He  could  play  chess,  and  the  next  moment 
be  weaving  a  new  web  of  politics.  He  could  fathom  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  explain  them  as  if  he  w'ere  telling  a  fairy  tale.  He 
could  make  a  real  fairy  tale  the  vehicle  for  a  moral  lesson,  and  hide 
a  political  sarcasm  m  a  mock  proclamation  by  the  great  Frederick 
iniie  company  lo^ved  its  wine,  he  could  drink  as  stontry  as  Dr’ 

ilfT  mi  -1^'^  Sout  before  his  eyes  \4en  fair 

ladiCs  filled  the  glass  and  wuts  were  hanging  upon  his  lips 

foim?  happiness  in  life,  and  was  grateful 

foi  It  He  himself  lias  written  :  “  The  felicity  of  my  life  ^Tben  I 

i^ecied  on  it.  has  induced  me  sometimes  to  s.ay  that  Were  it 

offered  to  ray  choice,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  rep’etition  of 

W ds  beginning.”  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 

wlienVfAun'd  be  says,”  rather  disappointed 

when  I  found  myself  recovering,  regretting  in  some  degree^that  I 
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must  now,  some  time  or  other,  hav^e  all  tliat  disagreeable  work  to 
do  over  again.”  As  life  proceeded  he  found  quite  enough  of 
what  was  agreeable  in  it  to  make  up  for  the  vexation  of  its  having 
a  close.  At  the  age  of  sixty-three  he  could  say  appreciatively  : 
“Take  one  thing  with  another,  and  the  world  is  a  pretty  good 
sort  of  world.”  lie  was  content  to  go  on  enduring  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes  :  “  Though  living  on  in  one’s  children  is  a  good  thing,  I  can¬ 
not  but  fancy  il  might  be  better  to  continue  living  ourselves  at  the 
same  time.”  In  one  way  old  age  itself,  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  object  to  have  cured  in  himself  along  with  other  diseases,  had 
its  advantages.  “  As  I  grow  old  I  grow  less  concerned  about  cen¬ 
sure.”  As  he  grew  old  he  did  not  grow  less  willing  to  continue 
that  exertion  of  the  energies  which  to  him  meant  happiness.  At 
the  age  of  seventy  he  accepted  the  dangerous  and  delicate  mission 
to  France.  “  I  am,”  he  told  the  Congress,  “  but  a  fag-end  ;  jmu 
may  have  me  for  what  you  please.”  At  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
he  still  found  enjoyment  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one,  in  the  convention  Which 
met  in  1787  to  frame  the  definitive  constitution,  he,  though 
opposed  personally  to  the  s^^stem  of  two  legislative  houses,  made 
the  project  practically  possible  by  his  device  that  all  the  slates 
should  be  represented  equally  in  the  upper  house,  and  according 
to  population  in  the  lower  house.  If  he  sighed  over  his  toils  at 
seventy-nine,  it  was  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  being 
“  harnessed  in  the  country’s  service  for  another  year”  as  President 
of  Pennsylvania.  My  countrymen,  he  wrote  with  manifest  pleas¬ 
ure  to  a  friend,  “engrossed  the  prime  of  my  life.  They  have 
eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones. ”  At 
the  age  of  eighty-1  hree  he  still  composed  poetry,  not  very  good, 
but  not  worse  perhaps  than  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
sixty  years  before.  Attacked  simultaneously  by  gout,  the  stone, 
and  old  age,  he  comforted  himself  that  “  only  three  incurable 
diseases  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  that  these  had  not  deprived 
him,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, of  his  natural  cheerfulness,  his  delight 
in  books,  and  enjoyment  of  social  conversation.”  If  obliged  by 
his  three  enemies  to  anticipate  death,  he  solaced  himself  by 
thoughts  of  a  term  of  higher  aclivity,  and  therefore  enjoyment,  in 
another  stage  of  existence.  He  began  to  doubt  wdiether  the  build¬ 
ing,  his  body,  did  not  need  so  many  repairs  that  in  a  little  lime  the 
owner  would  “  find  it  cheaper  to  pull  it  down  and  build  a  new 
one.”  Tie  avow^ed  “  a  growing  curiosity  to  be  acouainted  with 
some  other  world,”  and  longed,  “  free  from  bodily  embarrass¬ 
ments,  to  roam  Ihrough  some  of  the  systems  Herschel  has  ex¬ 
plored,  conducted  by  some  old  companions  already  acquainted 
with  them.”  His  only  hesitation  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  is 
whether  it  were  not  a  pity  to  quit  this  i)articular  universe  at  a  time 
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of  extraordinary  “  iiiiprovements  in  philosophy,  morals,  politics, 
and  even  the  conveniences  of  coniinon  living,  and  the  invention 
and  acquisition  nf  new  and  useful  utensils  and  instruments.’'  He 
whispers  a  wish  that  the  final  advance  had  been  made  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  ait  of  physic,  that  “  we  might  be  able  to  avoid  diseases  and 
live  as  long  as  the  patiiarchs  in  Genesis  ;  to  which  I  suppose  we 
should  have  little  objection.”  It  was  almost  as  well  that, 
though  in  1788  he  had  heard  rumors  of  John  Fitch’s  ”  boat  moved 
by  a  steam-engine  rowing  itself  against  tide  in  our  river,”  and 
though  he  appeared  to  think  ”  the  construction  might  be  so  simpli¬ 
fied  and  improved  as  to  become  generally  useful,”  he  could  not 
foresee  the  full  application  of  the  principle.  It  would  have  been 
too  grievous  to  leave  life  on  tlie  very  eve  of  such  a  revolution. 

The  secret  of  his  happiness  w’as  his  power  of  doing  whatever 
w'as  his  Avork  for  the  moment  with  all  his  might.  He  could  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life  as  heartily  as  he  performed  its  toils.  Both 
were  pleasures,  although  only  one  kind  bore  the  name.  Every 
faculty/  of  his  nature  "was  permitted,  and  even  commanded,  to  seek 
in  it.s  turn  occasions  for  its  exercise.  His  bodily  senses  w’ere 
encouraged  to  gratify  themselves  as  well  as  the  mental.  For  a 
sage  Franklin  seems  to  have  liked  good  eating  and  dririking,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  very  little  too  much.  As  a  boy  he  was  trained  to  be 
”  quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so 
unobservant  of  it  that  to  this  day,  if  I  am  asked,  I  can  scare  lell  a 
few’^  hours  after  dinner  wdiat  I  dined  upon.”  He  took  a  little  later 
on  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  used  the  money  he  saved  to  buy  books. 
All  the  world  knows  how  at  Watts’s  printing-house,  in  Queen 
Street,  Franklin  drank  w^ater-gruel  to  his  companions’  beer,  and 
beat  them  all  on  the  diet.  As  he  became  prosperous  he  acquired  a 
decorous  taste  for  less  hermit-like  fare.  He  confesses  “  for  one 
that  if  I  could  find  in  any  Italian  travels  a  receipt  for  making  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese,  it  would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  ^  a  tran¬ 
script  of  any  inscription  from  any  old  stone  structure.”  Par¬ 
mesan  had  still  some  savor  of  Arcadia.  But  in  another  letter 
from  Craven  Street  he  remarks  :  “Just  come  home  from  a  veni¬ 
son  feast,  where  I  have  drunk  more  than  a  philosopher  ought.” 
Already  at  the  age,  for  him  very  juvenile,  of  sixty-two,  he  w^as 
becoming  stout.  He  observes  :  ”  iVIen  of  my  buik  often  fail  sud¬ 
denly.”  Paris  was  not  likely  to  teach  him  plain  living;  fetes, 
accompanied  by  innumerable  glasses  of  champagne  in  his  honor, 
must  have  been  so  many  challenges  to  gout.  At  seventy-eight  he 
writes  to  Strahan  a  letter  of  ”  chit-chat  between  ourselves  over  the 
second  bottle.”  The  very  next  letter  in  these  volumes,^  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Henry  Laurens,  begins  significantly  :  I  write  this  in 

great  pain  from  the  gout  in  both  feet.” 

His  talk  of  indulgences  in  Madeira  perhaps  savors  a  little  of 
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liumorous  cxatcgeratioD.  Certainly  in  most  points  lie  would 
have  contented  Plato  himself  by  his  temperance”  and  ”  jus¬ 
tice”  in  respecting  the  independence  both  of  his  neighbors  and  of 
the  various  constituents  of  his  owm  nature.  It  w^as  this  admirable 
orderliness  of  Ids  organization  'which  leaves  on  those  who  only 
read  'what  he  wu’ote  an  impression  of  coldness  and  absence  of  gen¬ 
erous  fervor  wddch  his  contemporaries  did  not  feel.  Franklin,  as 
'^"e  have  showm  in  discussing  his  relations  w^ith  English  politics, 
could  be  impassioned  and  even  fiery.  There  are  signs  in  abun¬ 
dance  that  his  licart  could  be  touched  as  readilv^  and  more  genially 
by  sympathy  wdlh  private  griefs  and  joys.  If  his  acquaintances  iri- 
cluded  a  cross-grained  aunt  and  a  young  niece,  he  could  appreciate 
the  tediousness  of  the  companionship  for  the  gird,  yet  compassion¬ 
ate  even  more  the  infirmities  of  body  and  temper  of  the  poor  old 
woman.  ”  Invent,”  he  w'rites  in  such  a  case  to  a  3"oung  friend, 
”  amusements  for  her  ;  be  pleased  wdien  she  accepts  of  tliem,  and 
patient  wdien  she  perhaps  peevishly  rejects  them.  ”  He  lifts  up  his 
powerful  voice  in  an  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  ”  numbers  of  little 
innocents  wdio  suffer  and  perish”  from  its  being  Tinfashionablo  in 
London,  and  yet  more  in  Paris,  for  mothers  to  nurse  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  over  the  Stamp  Act,  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  in  London  for  new's  of  his  little  grandson  in  Pennsylvania  : 
”  You  have  so  used  me,”  he  writes  to  his  wdfe,  ‘‘  to  have  some¬ 
thing  pretty  about  the  boy,  that  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in  find¬ 
ing  nothing  more  of  him.  Pray  give  in  your  next,  as  usual,  a 
little  more  of  his  history.”  We  are  afraid  his  admirers  must 
admit  that  he  too  easily  resigned  himself  to  accept  his  wife’s  dread 
of  the  sea  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  remaining  apart  during 
many  years.  But  he  thought  she  w’as  happy  with  her  w'alniit 
trees  and  grandson  ;  and  he  soothes  the  pangs  of  separation  com¬ 
pelled  by  ”  duty  to  my  country,”  by  choosfng  London  novelties 
for  her,  ”  a  crimson  satin  cloak,  the  newest  fashion,”  and  a  gown 
of  flow^ered  tissue,  sixteen  yards,  cost  nine  guineas  ;  I  think  it  a 
great  beauty.”  While  the  Stamp  Act  w^as  still  in  force  he  wmuld 
not  violate  the  colonial  self-denying  ordinance  by  sending  Mrs. 
Franklin  presents  of  British  goods.  The  moment  it  was  repealed, 
in  1766,  he  dispatches  ‘‘  a  fine  piece  of  Pompadour  satin,  fourteen 
yards,  cost  eleven  shillings  a  yard.”  For  his  wife’s  comfort,  so 
long  as  she  remained  at  Philadelphia,  ho  is  ready  even  to  sacrifice 
the  cumpleteness  of  his  electrical  apparatus.  If  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  connected  with  the  iron  rod  frightens  you,  tie  a  piece  of 
wire  from  one  bell  to  the  other.”  We  are,  how'ever,  bound  to 
say  that  he  adds  :  ‘‘  Though  I  think  it  best  the  bells  should  be  at 
liberty  to  ring,  that  3mu  may  know-  when  thej^  are  electrified  ; 
and  when  you  are  afraid,  ma^"  keep  at  a  distance.” 

His  purse  was  alwaj^s  open  to  a  tale  of  distress.  He  had  an  in- 
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genious  method  of  circulating  alms,  by  charging  it  on  the  honor 
of  the  recipient  to  pass  on  the  gift  to  another  deserving  object,  if 
he  should  have  the  means  of  making  payment.  He  sends  five 
louis  d’or  to  an  English  clergyman,  taken  by  a  French  privateer, 
or  perhaps  by  Paul  Jones,  and  in  prison  in  Paris.  “  Some  time 
or  other,”  Franklin  tells  him,  ”  3'ou  ma^Miave  an  opportunitv  of 
assisting  with  an  equal  sum  a  stranger  who  has  equal  need  of  it. 
If  so.  by  that  means  3^011  will  discharge  an3'  obligation  3^11  may 
suppose  yourself  under  to  me.  Enjoin  him  to  do  the  same.  Let 
kind  ufiices  go  round.”  To  an  American  in  distress  he  gives  ten 
louis,  bidding  him  follow  the  same  course  :  ”  I  hope  it  may  thus 
go  through  many  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave  that  will  stop 
its  progress.  This  is  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  deal  of  good  with 
alitde  money.”  He  adopted  the  sam*e  system  witli  the"salar3"  he 
received,  on  quitting  his  French  mission,  as  president  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  held  that  ”  in  a  democratical  state  there  ought  to  be 
no  offices  of  profit.”  An  envo3^  might  receive  a  salary,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  ;  and  an  American  postmaster-general  might  for 
seventeen  3^ears  receive  the  salar3M*n  London,  and  perform  its  duties 
by  deputy  in  America.  But  he  drew  the  line  at  presidents  of  as¬ 
semblies  and  stales,  and  the  like.  Accordingl3"  he  bequeathed  his 
presidential  salary  and  its  accumulations  on  trust,  among  other 
things,  for  loans  to  3’^oung  artisans.  These  loans,  unlike^Frank- 
lin’s  louis  d’or,  were  to  be  repaid  with  interest,  but  the  principle 
was  the  same.  A  limited  sum  was  to  circulate  illimilabl3^  in 
charity  from  hand  to  hand.  The  scheme  failed,  partly  from  the 
want  of  proper  objects,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of  the  legacy 
to  realize  the  amoiintit  should,  by  Franklin’s  estimate  of  the  prof¬ 
its  of  compound  interest,  have  produced.  By  the  end  of  two 
hundred  3^ears,  two  thousand  pounds,  he  computed,  should  yield 
eight  millions  one  hundred  and  twent3"  two  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  As  in  the  eighty-two  years  from  1790  to  1872  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  have  produced  onty  a  little  over  ten  thou.sand,  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  arithmetical  vision  would  seem  to  have  had  some  flaw  in  it. 
However,  the  intention  was  equally  benevolent,  though  the  trust 
in  compound  interest  proved  as  much  a  broken  reed  in  Franklin’s 
benevolent  hands  as  in  the  exceedlngl3^  selfish  ones  of  Mr.  Thel- 
lusson. 

His  pen  was  as  ready  as  his  purse  in  the  service  of  all  humane 
kindliness.  And  what  a  pen  it  was  !  It  could  discourse  meta¬ 
physics  so  clearl3^  and  lncidl3"  as  to  make  them  seem  plain  moral¬ 
izing.  It  could  tear  a  sophism  to  pieces  b3^  a  jnere  quer3\  It  could 
make  a  simple  tale  read  like  a  subtle  argument.  He  could  be  grave 
and  he  could  be  gay  in  a  breath.  He  could  spend  as  much  wit 
and  humor  on  a  ”  Craven  Street  Gazette” — which  was  meant  only 
to  amuse  an  old  landlad}'  awa3^  from  home,  and  probably  fearful 
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that  the  world,  or  the  Strand,  would  he  out  of  joint  before  her  re¬ 
turn  from  Rochester— -as  on  a  state  paper  designed  to  fire  America 
and  sting  England.  In  another  tone  he  translates  Into  human  lan¬ 
guage,  for  the  amusement  of  a  court  lady,  the  reflections,  in  tue 
garden  of  her  house,  of  a  gray -headed  ephemera,  full  seven  hours 
old,  on  the  vanity  of  all  things.  His  “  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand  ” 
might  have  been  composed  by  Addison.  In  it  the  left  hand  be¬ 
wails  the  partiality  which  educates  the  right  hand  exclusively. 
Some  of  Franklin’s  fables  and  tales  have  been  so  absorbed  into  the 
thought  of  the  world  that  their  source  is  absolutely  forgotten. 
Only"  in  this  way  can  we  account  for  what  was  doubtless  an  un¬ 
conscious  plagiarism  by  an  eminent  sanitary  authority  last  year  of 
Franklin’s  “Economical  Project  for  Diminishing  the  Cost  of 
Light.”  The  economy  consisted  simply  iu  rising  at  six  o’clock 
instead  of  nine  or  ten.  A  wakeful  Parisian  is  represented  as  hav¬ 


ing  discovered,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  the  sun  actually  be¬ 
gan  to  shine  at  that  hour.  He  calculated  the  saving  to  Paris  in 
candle-light,  should  the  city  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  at  ninety- 
six  million  francs.  But  the  philosophers  of  the  town  denied  the 
fact  itself.  They  proved  by  common  notoriety  that  there  could 
have  been  no  liglit  abroad  at  six  o’clock^  and  therefore  none  could 
have  entered  from  without.  Their  explanation  was  that  the  “  win¬ 
dows,  being  accidentally  left  open,  instead  of  letting  in  the  light, 
had  only  served  to  let  out  the  darkness.  ”  No  one  who  listened  last 
autumn  to  a  reproduction  of  this  bright  little  satire  appears  to  have 
suspected  its  originality.  That  is^a  tribute  to  its  modern  air. 
But,  in  truth,  ideas  such  as  Franklin’s  never  become  superannu¬ 
ated.  Again,  not  every  one  wiio  uses  the  expression.  “  to  pay 
dear  for  one’s  whistle,”  knows  that  the  dear  whistle  was  a  pur¬ 
chase  made  by  Franklin,  when  seven  years  old,  with  a  pocketful 
of  pence.  Franklin’s  store  was  too  abundant  for  him  to  mind, 
though  some  of  his  fame  went  astray.  “  You  know,”  he  tells  his 
daughter,  “everything  makes  me  recollect  some  story.”  But  it 
was  not  recollection  so  much  as  fancy.  His  fancy  clothed  every 
idea  in  circumstances.  When  the  illustration  had  served  its  turn, 
he  Avas  indifferent  Avhat  became  of  it.  If  he  cared  at  all,  it  Avas 
that,  VAdien  borrowed  by  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  it  should 
have  its  proper  allowance  of  long-tailed  s’s  and  italics,  and  capitals 
to  the  substantives.  With  his  old  i)rinter’s  prejudices,  he  could 
not  understand  the  modern  “fondness  for  an  even  and  uniform 
appearance  of  characters  in  the  line.”  He  Avas  less  delighted  at 
the  complimentary  censure  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  his  witty  and 
bitter  “  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia”  Avhen  reprinted  iu  the 
“  Chronicle,”  than  indignant  that  the  “  Chronicle”  should  have 
“  stripped  it  of  all  the  capitals  and  italics  that  intimate  the  allu¬ 
sions  and  mark  the  emnhasis  of  Avritten  discourses,  to  bring 
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them  as  near  as  possible  to  those  spoken.”  He  thought  such  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  eye  help  to  raise  a  writer  to  the  level  of  a  speaker,  who 
has  at  his  commaucl  both  accent  and  gesture  to  pciint  his  periods. 
Franklin  did  injustice  to  himself  when  ])e  fancied  he  wanted  any 
such  njcclianical  aids.  His  English  had  been  learned  from  the 
”  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  the  ”  Spectator.”  It  had  the  force  of 
Bunyan  without  his  ruggedness.  It  had  the  serene  light  of  Addi¬ 
son,  with  tenfold  his  raciness  and  vigor.  It  sparkled  with  sar¬ 
casms  as  cutting  as  Voltaire’s,  but  all  sweetened  with  humanity. 

If  a  David  Hume  might  condemn  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of 
such  words  as  ”  pejorate,”  it  was  not  from  poverty  but  from  ex- 
ul  erance  of  diction  that  Franklin  had  exposed  his  vocabulary  to 
criticism.  Many  of  his  inventions  or  adaptations— such  as  ”  col¬ 
onize”-— have  been  stamped  long  since  as  current  English.  But  he 
did  not  covet  the  fame  of  an  inventor,  whether  in  language,  in 


as  little  ambition  to  be  a  classic  as  to 


prog, 
be  an  inno- 


He  had 

vator  in  English.  He  wrote  because  he  had  something  at  the 
moment  to  say,  with  a  view  to  procuring  that  something  should  at 
the  moment  be  done.  In  religion  he  confessed  to  a.  ceHain  liking 
fur  heretics,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  he  had  acquaintance  with  the 
class,  he  declared  were  virtuous  men.  What,  however,  he  liked 
v;as  not  their  heresy  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  which 
made  them  brave  perseculicn.  As  a  moralist  he  did  not  aspire  to 
change  the  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  was  satisfied 
that  men  should  make  something  more  of  their  life,  as  their  life 
w^as,  without  expecting  to  transfouii  them  into  angels.  W’'hen  he 
proposed  to  himself  moral  perfection,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was 
aiming  at  nothing  superhuman.  He  pared  his  definitions  of  the 
virtues  he  had  resolved  to  practise  dowm  to  the  moderate  levcd  to 
which  he  felt  himself  not  unequal.  If  a  defect  did  not  appear  to  be 
of  a  nature  necessarily  to  injure  a  man’s  self  or  his  neighbors,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  banish  it  as  a  vice.  Humility  was  one  of  his 
virtues.  But  humility  in  his  sense  is  not  incompatible  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  intermixture  of  vanity.  ”  Mo.st  people,”  he  writes,  ‘‘  dislike 
vanity  in  others,  w’hatever  share  they  have  of  it  themselves  ;  but  I 
give  it  fair  quarter  wherever  I  meet  with  it,  being  persuaded  that 
it  is  often  productive  of  good  to  the  possessor  and  to  others  that 
are  within  his  sphere  of  action  ;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  it 
wa3u1d  not  be  altogether  absurd  if  a  manwxreto  thank  God  for  his 
vanity  among  the  other  comforts  of  life.”  His  model  of  life  was 
adapted  rigidly  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  humanity.  If 
men  seemed  in  fact  to  he  substantially  the  better  off  for  indulgence 
in  any  particular  quality,  Franklin  complacently  inserted  that 
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quality  among  his  virtues.  He  was  always  more  ready  to  admit  a 
new  candidate  for  his  Olympus  than  to  risk  rejecting  an  additiou 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  He  himself  believed  in  a  Piovi- 
dence,  and  appaieiilly  in  “  a  particular  Providence  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  deny  to  others  the l  ighl  tf>  elisbelieve.  When,  how- 
ever,  Tiiomas  Paine,  wli.om  for  his  work  on  Common  Sense  he  Inul 
warmly  patronized,  submitted  to  him  a  ms.  work  against  “  a  par¬ 
ticular  Providence,”  he  earnestly  dissuaded  its  publication.  He 
urged  not  only  the  odium  it  would  ])ring  upon  the  author,  but  the 
danger  of  withdrawing  from  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  inexperi¬ 
enced,  and  the  inconsiderate,  the  support  which  religion  affords  to 
virtue.  His  ideas  on  the  origin  of  evil  were  probably  not  very 
completely  developed.  But  he  thought  a  devil  very  useful  for  the 
punishment  of  criminal  wretches  who  cheated  starving  orphans  of 
the  alms  intrusted  for  their  relief.  Whatever  quality  could  prove 
by  results  that  it  liad  contributed  to  render  life  more  harmonious 
he  was  glad  to  enshrine  in  his  Pantheon,  as  Romans  borrowed 
foreign  gods.  His  idecil,  both  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  even  in 
politics,  was  purely  inductive.  He  examined  life  and  history  to 
see  in  what  circumstances  of  belief  and  education  anrl  government 
men  had  enjoyed  happiness.  The  same  circumstances  might  not 
have  suited  his  character  ;  but  he  was  content  not  to  disturb  what 
appeared  to  suit  others. 

One  province  of  his  nature  there  was  in  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
permitted  to  penetrate  it,  he  was  nut  always  weighing  the  dangers 
of  zeal  to  the  evenness  of  the  balance  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
trimming.  In  natural  science  he  was  an  eutliusiast  ;  but  that  was 
a  matter  for  himself  and  not  for  the  outside  world.  He  just  men¬ 
tions  in  his  autobiography  the  fact  of  his  electrical  experiments, 
and  ”  the  rise  and  progress  of  my  philosophical  reputation,”  be¬ 
tween  1746  and  1753,  when  the  Royal  Society  bestowed  its  medal. 
But  his  autobiography  contains  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  and 
his  correspondence  very  little.  When  his  views  were  opposed,  he 
was  content  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  He 
writes  to  an  admirer  in  1777  :  ”  I  have  never  entered  into  any  con¬ 
troversy  in  defence  of  my  philosnpliical  opinions.  If  they  are 
light,  truth  and  experience  will  support  them  ;  if  wrong,  the}’’ 
ought  to  be  refuted  and  rejected.”  He  had  been  told  King  George 
had  exchanged  the  rebel  Franklin’s  favoiite  pointed  conductors  for 
blunt  ones.  “  If  I  had  a  wish  about  it,”  remarks  Franklin,  “it 
would  be  that  he  had  rejected  conductors  altogether  as  inetfectual.” 
Science  was  too  grand  a  thing  for  him  to  care  to  confuse  it  with 
controversy.  He  would  gayly  dispute  upon  metaphysics  and 
morals  and  politics,  but  upon  the  philosophy  of  nature  never. 
Though  he  loved  riches  reasonably,  he  would  not  mix  up  so  sub¬ 
lunary  an  application  of  science  even  as  a  stove  with  money. 
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This  typical  American  was  so  iin-Anierican  in  one  respect  as  to  set 
his  face  against  monopolies  in  inveniions.  Yet  even  his  love  of 
science  be  controlled  by  the  sense  of  other  duties.  He  earnestly 
deprecates  a  friend’s  design  to  Irya  balloon  journey  across  the 
Channel  in  1785  as  a  risk  unfair  to  his  family. 

Except  in  science,  so  far  as  direct  personal  influence  over  pos¬ 
terity  is  concerned,  Franklin  did  not  go  the  way  [o  secure  it. 
“  Poor  Richard  ”  was  a  great  power  in  his  own  lime,  for  the  very 
cause  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  not  very  sublime.  But 
for  the  making  of  a  hero  and  a  leader  in  the  ages  to  come  there 
must  be  some  admixture  of  divinity.  In  Franklin’s  teaching  there 
was  nothing  but  what  had  been  found  in  human  life  as  ft  was. 
The  teaching  was  after  all  ignoble.  The  world  tired  of  it  when  it 
had  come  to  perceive  that  the  ideal  propounded  was  nothing  but 
ordinary  prosaic  humanity  with  something  pruned  off  it.  YTiile 
the  teacher  survived  there  was  a  strength  and  freshness  about  his 
doctrines  which  came  from  the  man  himself,  and  kept  the  wdiole 
sTveet  and  pure.  \Yhatever  his  doctrines  might  be,  the  man  Tvas 
not  ignoble.  He  was  somewhat  earthy  perhaps,  but  he  was  great 
in  himself  ;  he  was  greater  in  his  power  over  himself.  His  fame 
was  common  to  two  continents,  and  bridged  the  ocean.  If  George 
Washington  saved  America  from  beins:  overrun  bv  German  mer- 
cenaries,  and  American  liberties  from  being  dragged  in  the  mire  by 
the  British  Parliament,  it  wois  Fianklin  who  had  made  Americans 
too  proud  to  consent  to  be  slaves  :  it  w^as  Franklin  who  took  the 
new-born  state  by  the  hand  and  seated  it  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  left  ourselves  space  for  only  a  few  words  on  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  picture  of  Franklin’s  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  career,  Mr.  Bigelow  reminds  his  readers  that 
seventy-four  years  ago  this  journal  censured  the  want  of  literary  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  literary  curiosity 
in  the  English  public,  wdiich  allowed  the  works  of  the  “only” 
American  philosopher  to  lemain  dispeised  in  isolated  volumes  and 
the  pages  of  forgotten  pamplilets  and  periodicals.  The  Edinhurgh 
Review  of  1806  could  pardon  tire  dearth  of  English  and  American 
enlightenment  or  gratitude  in  consideration  solely  of  the  greater 
crime  it  found  reason  to  charge  against  the  natural  heir  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  fame  and  the  Tory  ministry  of  1795.  Franklin  designated  as 
his  literary  executor  the  grandson  whom  he  had  educated,  and 
whom  he  loved  the  more  for  estrangement  through  political  differ¬ 
ences  from  his  royalist  sou,  who  had  been  Governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  under  the  crown,  and  finally  became  a  British  pensioner.  This 
grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  was  believed  by  Jefferson  and 
by  many  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  by  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  to  have 
abused  the  trust  by  accepting  a  bribe  from  the  British  government 
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to  keep  from  tlie  world,  at  any  rate  for  many  years,  the  i)rtrions 
papers  in  his  possession.  He  came  from  America  a  few  months 
after  his  grandfather’s  death  in  1790,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
arranging  with  London  booksellers  for  the  publication  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  and  other  documents.  He  made  continual  statements 
to  the  effect  that  lie  was  engaged  in  the  negotiation,  yet  the  work 
was  not  given  to  the  world  until  1817.  The  autobiography  of 
Franklin  had  indeed  become  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
But  it  was  known  only  at  second  hand.  By  some  means  or  other, 
which  have  never  been  disclosed,  a  French  naturalist,  a  Dr.  Jaccpies 
Gibelin,  obtained  the  use  of  a  copy.  This  copy,  which  com¬ 
prises  only  87  pages  of  the  220  of  Franklin’s  manuscript, 
Gibelin  translated  into  French  in  1791  From  Gibelin ’s  French  it 
was  translated  back  again  into  English.  “To  this  day,”  writes 
Mr.  Bigelow,  this  version  “  continues  to  be  republished  by  some  of 
the  largest  houses,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  both  genuine  and  complete.” 

Mr.  Bigelow  thinks  he  has  detected  a  probable  cause  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  fulfilment  of  the  commission  to  publish  Franklin’s  works 
and  of  the  disappearance  of  some  of  them.  In  a  letter  now  for  the 
first  time  published  to  one  of  Franklin’s  closest  friends,  M.  le  Ycil- 
lard,  William  Temple  apologizes  for  not  paying  a  promised  visit  to 
Paris  on  business  connected  with  the  promised  publication,  on  the 
plea  that  he  “  could  not  possibly  leave  while  a  business  I  had  un¬ 
dertaken  was  pending,  for  which  I  received  a  salary,  and  which, 
being  now  completed,  affords  me  a  profit  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
sterling.”  Mr.  Bigelow  is  incredulous  of  the  reality  of  a  business 
for  which  this  young  man,  a  stranger  to  London,  and  an  American 
citizen,  could  receive  a  salary  so  liberal  as  to  secure  to  him  in  six 
months  a  profit  of  7000/^.  The  salary,  capitalized  in  a  sum  of 
7000^.,  Mr.  Bigelow  believes  to  have  been  a  bribe  for  jDOStponinga 
publication  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  reopen  the  springs 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  folly  which  had  cost  Great 
Britain  a  splendid  empire.  The  great  French  war  was  like  a  flood. 
It  washed  away  all  memories  of  those  old  griefs.  In  1817  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  Franklin  could  publish  his  grandfather’s  most  solemn 
warnings  to  mole-eyed  British  statesmen  of  1770  and  1780  without 
exciting  remorseful  fears  in  any  politician’s  breast,  or  risking  a 
claim  for  the  recoupment  of  a  fee  of  which  he  had  not  executed 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  not  able  to  prove  his  charge  to  absolute  demon¬ 
stration.  But  he  has  established  a  very  strong  presumption  that 
Franklin’s  faith  in  this  William  Temple,  this  adopted  child  of  his 
old  age,  was  another  of  the  philosoifiier’s  “  errata,”  as  he  would 
himself  have  said.  Happily  William  Temple  had  not  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  his  editorial  dexterity  on  very  valuable  material.  Most 
L.  M.  nl-dl 
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of  bis  grandfather’s  writings  had  already  become  part  of  the 
national  literature,  or  rather  of  the  literature  of  two  nations.  Any 
tampering  with  them  would  have  speedily  been  exposed.  It  might 
have  been  apprehended  that  he  could  have  attempted  emendations 
with  successful  secrecy  in  the  autobiography.  It  is  even  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  but  for  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  he 
might  have  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  finally  to  suppress  a 
work  which,  in  some  particulars,  would  offend  family  pride.  His 
grandfather  had,  however,  insured  its  general  safety',  and  he  had 
himself  unintentionally  guarded  the  text  from  corruptions.  Frank¬ 
lin,  after  writing  it  in  his  extreme  old  age,  charged  another  grand¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Bache,  to  execute  one  facsimile,^  if  not  two,  by 
means  of  a  copying  press,  for  the  information  of  his  Parisian  friend, 
Le  Yeillard,  and  his  English  friend,  Benjamin  Yaimdian.  Whether 
the  copy  promised  to  Yaughan  was  ever  made  and  sent  has  nevei- 
been  ascertained.  The  "French  version  of  the  autobiography, 
which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1791  by  M.  Jacques  Gibelin,  it  is 
conjectured,  may  have  been  rendered  from  it.  At  all  events,  le 
Yeillard  received  his  copy.  The  original,  with  many  corrections 
by  Franklin  himself,  and  eight  additional  pages  which  were  not 
reproduced  in  Le  Yeillard’s  copy',  descended  to  William  Teniple 
wuth  the  rest  of  his  grandfather’s  papers.  Had  the  edition  of  1817 
been  printed  from  the  original,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  that  Franklin  had  not  himself  made  the  changes  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  edition  from  others.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
Witliam  Temple,  when  he  was  still  intending  to  publish  the  work 
with  all  dispatch,  had  persuaded  M.  le  Yeillard  to  give  him  his 
copy  in  exchange  for  the  original.  His  motive  was  the  facility^  the 
printers  W'ould  have  in  printing  from  the  fair  copy.  The  original, 
Mr.  Bigelow,  while  United  States  Minister  in  Paris,  was  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as""to  obtain  from  the  representatives  of  M.  le  Yeillard.  On 
collating  it  with  William  Temple’s  edition  of  1817  he  detected  more 
than  twelve  hundred  alterations.  Y  illiam  Temple,  or  some  lit¬ 
erary  man  employ'ed  by'  him  to  correct  the  press,  had  obviously 
been  offended  by"his  grandfather’s  racy  diction.  We  give  a  fev/ 
alterations  merely  as  samples.  “  Sotting  with  brandy''’  is  rendered 
into  “  drinking  of  brandy.”  ”  A  very  large”  library  becomes  ”  a 
considerable’  ’  "one  ;  ‘  ‘  drainmi ng  ’  is  paraphrased  by  ‘  ‘  dram-drink¬ 
ing  ;”  ”  great  guzzlers  of  beer”  is  politely'  softened  into  great 
drmkers  of  beer  ”  footed  it  to  London”  is  turned  into  ”  walked 
to  London  ;”  ”  behaved  very  oddly”  into  ”  behaved  himself  very 
extravagantly;”  “with  the  blessing  of  God”  into  “thanks  to 
Providence  and  “  Keimer  stared  like  a  pig  poisoned  ”  into  the 
correct  and  respectable  expression,  “  Keimer  stared  with  astonish¬ 
ment.” 

Franklin’s  autobiography  is  one  of  mankind’s  greatest  literary 
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possessions.  General  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Bigelow  for  present¬ 
ing  it  at  last  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  it  issued'from  the  author's 
memor3\  At  least  equal  thanks  are  his  right  for  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  lias  himself  shown  the  reverence  for  his  subject  which  he 
convicts  William  Temple  Franklin  of  having  violated.  He  has 
effaced  himself,  and  been  content  simply  to  reflect  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  He  has  been  willing  to  let  the  man  speak  in  his  own  person, 
and  not  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow.  In  three  volumes  all 
the  many  sides  of  the  diplomatist,  philosopher,  moralist,  cannot  be 
pictured  in  tull.  His  scientific  achievements,  which  illuminated 
every  act  of  Ills  life,  appear  in  these  pages  onlj^  as  passing  inter¬ 
ludes  in  a  busy  political  career.  His  state  papers,  models  as  they 
are  of  lucid  argument,  are  not  quoted,  but  only  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  aimed.  His  system  of  ethics  is  revealed  by  a  gleam 
here  and  a  gleam  there.  But  throughout  the  work  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  a  living  man.  At  the  end  of  it  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one  who  did  more  than  all 
others  to  rend  awa}^  the  great  American  colonies  from  the  British 
Empire  ;  yet  we  part  company  with  no  sense  of  unkindness  toward 
the  author  of  our  loss.  Edinburgh  Bevieio, 
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“  Whether  we  descend  to  the  lowest  roots  of  our  own  intellectual  growth,  or 
ascend  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  modern  speculation,  eveiywhere  we  find  relig¬ 
ion  as  a  power  that  conquers,  and  conquers  even  those  who  think  they  have  con¬ 
quered  it. ’’—Max  Muller. 

The  late  Professor  Clifford,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,*  once 
made  the  following  statements  ;  and  they  deserve  our  best  atten¬ 
tion,  whether  we  agree  with  his  school  or  differ  from  it.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  influence  on  human  conduct  of  a  decline  in  relig¬ 
ious  belief.  By  religious  belief  was  then  meant  principally  a  be¬ 
lief  in  God  and  in  the  immortal  soul  of  man  ;  and  with  regard  to 
these  the  professor  appealed  to  history.  The  matter,  he  seemed 
to  think,  was  one  of  profound  simplicity,  and  he  made  very  short 
work  ot‘  it.  History,  he  said,  on  this  point  teaches  us  one  plain 
lesson.  It  teaches  us  that  the  beliefs  in  question  have  given  rise 
to  priesthoods,  and  that  priesthoods  have  obtained  at  times  the 
entire  control  of  life.  The  result  of  this,  he  said,  had  in  all  cases 
been  much  the  same  ;  but  the  best  example  both  of  its  nature  and 
its  magnitude  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ages  when  the  Christian 
Church  was  dominant.  The  priesthood  of  that  Church  had  iu- 


*  Vide,  Nineteenth  Century^  Ko.  2. 
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deed  been  influential  ;  it  had  fixed  its  impress  at  one  time  on  the 
Avholc  human  character,  and  in  so  doing  what  it  liad  done  was 
this.  “It  sapped,”  he  said— I  am  giving  his  own  words— “  it 
sapped  the  foundations  of  patriotism  it  “well-nigh  eradicated 
the  sense  of  intellectual  honesty  ;  ’  it  seriously  weakened  the 
habit  of  truth-speaking  to  put  the  matter  generally,  “  it  stunted 
the  moral  sense  of  nations  and  more  astonishing  still,  “  it  low¬ 
ered  men’s  reverence  for  the  marriage-bond,”  by  making  marriage 
a  sacrament,  and  pure  affection  a  sacramental  virtue.  The  details 
of  this  simrular  account  have  naturally  no  need  of  criticism  ;  nor 
would  it  be  to  the  point,  anyhow,  to  examine  their  value  here. 
They  were  mentioned  only,  by  Professor  Clifford  himself,  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  influence  that  religious  belief  had  exercised  ,  and  he 
dwelt  upon  Ihis  influence  only  that  he  might  set  the  world  right  as 
to  what  it  really  depended  on.  Religious  belief,  he  said,  was  of 
course,  in  one  way,  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  the 
very  different  from  what  most  men  have  imagined.  Relig¬ 
ious  belief  has  been  powerful  indirectly  ;  but  it  has  been  power¬ 
ful  indirectly  only.  It  has  been  powerful  only  because  it  has  given 
rise  to  priesthoods :  except  for  that  it  might  as  "well  have  never 
existed.  And  this  leads  up  to  the  professor’s  main  thesis, 
Vv^hich  is  all  we  are  now  concerned  with.  Religious  beliet, 
as  he  said  as  such,  has  never,  in  any  way  worth  noticing,  influ¬ 
enced  human  conduct ;  and  the  common  opinion  to  the  contrary 
is  a  complete  delusion.  Now  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  Cht- 
ford’s  only.  It  is  the  opinion  generally  of  the  modern  school  or 
progress.  And  not  only  is  it  one  among  their  many  expressed 
opimons.  It  is  far  more  than  this  ;  it  is  really  implied  in  all  of 
them,  and  it  is  being  accepted  on  all  sides  more  or  less  consciously, 
and  being  repeated  on  all  sides  with  more  or  less  of  emphasis. 

As  long  as  such  gross  confusion  on  such  a  vital  point  continues, 
as  Ion  O'  as  the  mind  of  the  age  is  so  blind  to  one  of  the  primary 
and  one  would  think,  one  of  the  plainest  truths  of  things,  tor  so 
lon'J  will  a  true  estimate  be  impossible  of  the  prospects  before 
humanity.  And,  small  as  my  powers  may  be,  I  have  made 
wdiat  use  I  can  of  them  to  direct  popular  attention  to  wnat  w^ 
once  a  truism,  to  what  is  now  set  down  as  a  lie,  and  to  what  wiU 
I  trust  in  a  more  vivid  way  than  ever,  be  by  and  by  rediscovered 
as  a  tnith.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  indicate  that  religious 
belief,  as  such,  so  far  from  having  had  no  influence  on  conduct, 
has  really  moulded  all  conduct  which  is  distinctly  human  or  dis¬ 
tinctly  civilized  ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  all  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  most  anxious  to  abolish  it.  But  my  treatment  of  the 
matter  hitherto  has  been  partial  only.  I  have  dealt  only  with 
what  are  sreneraily  called  virtues,  with  certain  habits,  tastes,  and 
qua'mes  wfiich  ar ^confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  of  supreme  value 
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for  the  individual.  I  propose  now  to  call  attention  to  a  difTerent 
side  of  the  question,  and  to  show  liow  religious  belief  is  implied 
not  only  in  our  conceptions  of  private  character,  but  in  the  most 
advanced  and  liberal  views  of  political  and  social  progress. 

And  for  this  the  present  moment  seems  particularly  opportune. 
Change,  if  not  progress,  is  filling  the  air  with  rumors,  and  is  forc¬ 
ing  itself  on  our  thoughts,  even  if  not  on  our  apprehensions.  The 
principles  and  the  demands  of  Socialism,  which  are  not  only  heard 
on  the  Continent  but  are  felt  also,  at  the  present  juncture  liave 
acquired  a  new  interest  from  the  career  of  the  Russian  Xihilists  ; 
and  the  most  careless  of  us  cannot  escape  the  fact,  that  at  least  in 
some  places,  and  from  some  cause  or  other,  unquiet  human  forces 
are  at  work  for  change.  To  ourselves  in  England  these  matters 
may  seem  remote  ;  but  the  same  forces,  though  in  a  healthier  way, 
are  at  work  among  ourselves  also  ;  and  in  the  midst  though  we 
now  are  of  a  new  party  excitement,  there  are  certain  questions 
that  will  be  brought  home  to  all  of  us,  wider  than  party  politics, 
although  in  their  very  nature  connected  with  them.  1  refer  to  no 
schemes  and  to^  no  measures  in  particular,  but  to  the  admitted 
hopes  and  principles  of  all  modern  Liberalism — Liberalism,  Isay, 
because  Liberals  are  their  loudest  spokesmen  ;  but  in  a  different 
and,  as  some  think,  in  a  safer  way,  they  are  cherished  by  Conser¬ 
vatives  also. 

Xow  what  these  views  and  principles  all  imply  and  depend  upon 
rnay  be  described,  in  useful  if  not  in  new  language,  as  a  recogni-^ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  man.  VYhen  we  deal  with  the  matter  practi- 
caliy,  these  resolve  themselves  into  various  branches— political 
rights,  social  rights,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  these  again 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  such  various  questions  as  those 
of  the  franchise,  of  church  establishments,  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital,  and,  above  all,  of  education.  But  in  all  these 
questions,  as  the  modern  world  is  dealing  with  them,  there  is  one 
belief  implied  which  in  some  form  or  other  all  parties  hold,  and  to 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  parties  appeal.  That 
belief  is,  that  between  man  and  man  there  is  some  kind  of  equality, 
and  that  a  debt  is  due  to  all  men  which  is  caused  by  and  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  this.  Two  examples  will  at  once  explain  my  meaning — 
the  modern  condemnation  of  slavery  and  the  modern  condemna¬ 
tion  of  religious  persecution.  Both  of  these  imply,  it  is  evident, 
that  man  as  man  is  possessed  of  certain  rights  on  which  it  is  injus¬ 
tice  to  trespass,  and  on  the  rendering  of  which  all  progress  depends. 
How  the  rendering  of  such  rights  is  related  to  our  view’^s  concern¬ 
ing  them,  how  our  views  concerning  them  are  related  to  religious 
belief,  and  how,  should  religious  belief  be  lost,  the  political  and 
social  future  will  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  it,  is  what  1  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider. 
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And  first  let  me  state  more  distinctly  the  exact  scope  of  my 
argument,  the  exact  positions  I  desire  to  prove  and  disprove,  and 
the  exact  schools  or  parties  at  whom  what  I  uige  is  pointed. 
These  last,  to  describe  them  comprehensively,  may  be  called  the 
school  of  Atheistic  Liberalism  ;  and  the  name  will  include  more 
than  it  at  first  sight  seems  to  do  ;  for  a  Liberal  may  be  atheistic  in 
his  public  and  political  principles,  although  he  is  a  stanch  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  own  private  convictions.  We  may  fairly,  for  instance, 
call  a  man  atheistic  in  one  sense  w^ho,  though  he  believes  in  God 
himself,  yet  would  not  have  that  belief  taught  in  any  wny  to  the 
nation,  and  who  holds  that  no  public  measures  should  have  the  least 
regard  to  it.  A  Liberal,  in  other  words,  is  atheistic  as  a  Liberal 
when  his  Liberalism  is  not  affected  by  and  can  stand  without  his 
theism.  What  1  shall  have  to  say,  therefore,  w^ill  apply  indirectly 
to  many  who  are  not  directly  touched  b}^  it.  Those  directly 
touched  by  it  are  the  school  of  professing  atheists,  w’^ho  not  in 
public  conduct  only,  but  in  private  also,  repudiate  any  reference 
to  religious  belief  whatever,  and  whose  teachings  to  so  vast  an 
extent  are  changing  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that,  considering 
this  school  in  the  persons  of  its  chief  doctrinaires,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  in  England  a  political  party  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  its 
chief  exponents  are  retired  and  unpractical  men,  w^ho  seem  to  have 
had  no  contact  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  who  certainly 
know  very  little  of  its  workings.  But  none  the  less  are  they  having 
a  great  political  power,  through  the  opinions  the}^  are  trying  to  sys¬ 
tematize,  and  to  w^hich,  beyond  doubt,  they  are  giving  credit  and 
currency.  And  they  are  powerful  for  this  reason.  Though  neither 
their  knowledge  nor  their  position  gives  them  any  immediate  influ¬ 
ence,  they  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  definitely  political  and  social 
Liberals  ;  and  the  cause  of  advanced  Liberalism  is  supposed  to  be 
bound  up  wdth  their  teachings.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  they  foretell,  in  Professor  Clitford’s  language, 
the  appearance  of  “  The  Kingdom  of  Man.”  Their  teaching  thus 
consists  of  two  separate  parts,  of  which  the  substance  of  one  is  an 
analysis  of  man’s  present  moral  nature,  and  of  the  other  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  man’s  future  social  action.  But  the  wmrld,  with  regard  to 
these,  is  under  a  very  singular  delusion.  These  two  sets  of  teach¬ 
ings,  it  is  thought  popularly,  are  in  some  way  or  other  very  closely 
connected  ;  and  that,  granting  the  truth  of  the  first,  the  second 
must  be  true  likewise.  The  apparent  exactness  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  analysis  is  attributed  also  to  the  political  and  the  social  proph¬ 
ecy.  No  procedure,  however,  really  can  be  more  utterly  false 
than  this.  The  analysis  and  the  prophecy,  w^hatever  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits,  must  be  each  considered  separately — tried  in  different 
courts  and  with  different  sets  of  witnesses.  The  second  is  in  no 
way  whatever  the  corollary  of  the  first ;  and  even  should  the 
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analysis  prove  to  be  scientific  truth,  the  propliccy  at  the  same  time 
might  be  sentimental  nonsense. 

There  is  one  central  example  of  the  above  confusion  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  personal  and  not  the  social  problem,  will 
help  to  illustrate  this.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  conscience.  Con¬ 
science,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  is  an  imperious  voice  within  us. 
which  continually  bids  us  thwart  our  personal  wills  and  passions, 
and  to  obey  which  is  the  essence  of  all  right  action.  How  shall 
this  phenomenon  be  accounted  for  ?  The  old  theory  was  that  it  is 
the  voice  of  God,  enforcing  its  orders  with  personal  threats 
and  promises.  And  this,  it  is  admitted,  Tvas,  till  quite  lately, 
the  only  theory  that  would  account  for  the  facts.  At  last, 
however,  we  are  told,  there  is  another  explanation  possible  ;  an  cl 
conscience  is  presented  to  us  as  the  inherited  social  instinct,  devel¬ 
oped  slowly  in  man  through  his  need  for  united  action.  Now  for 
this  account  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  ;  and  for  argument’s 
sake  let  us  suppose  it  completely  true.  But  what  the  modern 
school  insists  upon  by  no  means  ends  here.  They  declare  further 
that  though  conscience  be  thus  placed,  in  thought,  in  a  completely 
changed  position,  it  will  yet  in  practice  suffer  no  change  in  its 
power  ;  and  they  conceive  this  second  statement  to  be  implied  in 
the  first.  It  is,  however,  on  a  completely  different  footing  ;  and 
they  have  Qnly  failed  to  see  this  through  an  extraordinary  over¬ 
sight  They  have  failed  to  see  that  though  conscience  be  really 
but  the  social  instiqct,  this  instinct  has  gained  its  power  from 
being  taken  for  something  more  ;  that  it  has,  as  a  matter  of  history 
and  biography,  been  obliged  to  translate  itself  into  an  articulate 
formula,  and  that  the  religious  belief  thus  attached  to  it  has  been 
evolved,  paN  passu,  with  the  unresolving  impulse.  They  have 
found  conscience  f^ilfilling  a  double  function,  at  once  making  laws 
and  enforcing  them  ;  but  in  explaining  how  it  has  come  to  do  the 
first,  they  have  robbed  it  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
done  the  second.  Arid  thus  the  utmost  their  explanation  can  do 
in  any  practical  direction  is  to  show  us  that  we  should  each  desire 
that  conscience  should  jw-vail  with  others,  without  showing  us 
any  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  prevail  with  ourselves.  I  am  not 
saying  here  that  such  reasons  are  not  producible  ;  I  am  only  say¬ 
ing  that  as  yet  they  have  not  been  produced,  and  that  the  positive 
school  will  have  to  seek  them  in  places  with  which  at  present  they 
are  entirely  unfamiliar. 

And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
As  the  positive  school  have  treated  conscience,  so  have  they 
treated  politics,  and  the  prospects  of  social  progress.  They 
have  talked  of  freedom  of  equality,  of  republicanism,  and  the 
kingdom  of  man,  and  hav^e  urged  men,  for  their  best  hopes, 
to  look  in  the  direction  that  such  phrases  indicate.  Now  if 
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this  language  has  any  x>ractical  meaning,  it  must  embody  two 
things,  uot  only  political  and  social  principles,  but  a  political  and 
social  prophecy.  It  must  not  only  be  a  description  of  what  we 
should  desire  in  dreams,  it  must  be  also  a  trustworthy  statement 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  reality.  Is  it  this  latter  ?  Supposing 
the  world  generally  to  be  converted  to  the  creed  of  Positivisrn, 
does  our  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  ways  they  have  believed  in 
hitherto,  lead  us  to  expect  seriously  that  freedom  and  sweet  fra¬ 
ternity  is  the  condition  they  will  work  toward  in  the  future  ?  This 
is  the  question  with  which  I  propose  to  deal ;  it  is  the  one  question 
needful  for  the  Liberal  school  to  answer  ;  U[)  to  the  present  time 
they  have  taken  no  single  step  toward  answering  it :  and  in  so 
far  as  they  seem  to  have  done  so,  what  they  have  done  has  been 
this.  Thev,  the  scientific  school,  in  dealing  with  social  problems, 
have  clone  "just  what  the  theologians  did  in  dealing  with  science. 
They  have  merely  sought  to  make  a  system  that  agrees  with  itself  ; 
they  have  not  tried  to  examine  how  far  it  agrees  with  facts.  Nor 
must  they  in  this  matter  deceive  us  by  their  many  appeals  to  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  the  most  futile  of  theological  methods  has  been  also  their 
model  here.  They  have  treated  history  as  Dissenters  treat  the 
Bible.  They  have  quoted  a  passage  here  and  a  passage  there,  di- 
vorcino-  each  from  its  context,  interpreting  each  scripture  privately, 
and  having  no  other  guide,  either  in  the  choice  or  thg  intrepreta- 
tion,  than  their  own  wishes  and  their  own  foregone  conclusions. 
Such  quotations,  it  is  true,  may  often  at  the. time  seem  forcible  ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  in  reality  they  have  no  value  whatever.  There 
is  no  anticipation  that  in  this  way  cannot  be  supported  from  his¬ 
tory,  just  as  there  is  no  heresy  that  in  this  way  cannot  be  supported 

from  the  Bible.  t  •  -u  + 

Let  me  state  this  charge  more  explicitly.  What  I  wish  here  to 

insist  on  is,  not  that  our  scientific  theorists  are  ignorant  of  history 
in  the  sense  of  being  ill-read  in  historical  literature,  though  this 
too,  of  many  of  them,  I  conceive  might  be  said  with  truth.  The 
want  I  impute  to  them  is  something  much  deeper.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  one  branch  of  inquiry,  but  that 
they  have  gone  no  way  at  all  in  another.  -They  may  know  much 
or  they  may  know  little  about  what  has  happened,  but  in  no  fmit- 
ful  wav  have  they  ever  demanded  icliy  f  The  problem  before 
them  is"  How  will  human  beings  act  in  the  future  ?  And  naturally 
they  expect  the  past  will  throw  some  light  on  this.  But  in  what 
way  can  it  be  made  to  do  so  ?  Let  us  inquire  carefully.  ^ 
action  of  men  socially  is  the  product  of  their  action  individually. 
All  the  larire  movements  of  which  history  is  the  record  have  been 
caused  and  made  possible  by  nothing  but  certain  desires,  aversions, 
and  susceptibilities  in  the  human  unit.  These  are  many  and  vari¬ 
ous,  and  their  mode  of  action  is  extremely  complex.  Sometimes 
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one  or  other  of  them  acts  singly  ;  at  other  times  several  act^  in 
concert ;  and  at  others  a  yet  greater  number  act  in  conflict.  Sel¬ 
fishness.  imselfisliness,  love,  hate,  enyy,  ambition,  indolence,  activ¬ 
ity,  docility,  self-will — these  and  such  as  these  lire  the  powers  and 
the  potentialities  of  which  all  events  of  history  are  the  outcome. 
To  predict,  then,  future  events  from  past,  there  are  three  things 
necessary.  First,  in  the  case  of  each  given  event  we  must  inquire 
carefully  to  what  forces  it  is  attributable  ;  and,  if  there  have  beeu 
several  acting  in  the  same  direction,  in  what  proportions  they  have 
each  exerted  themselves.  Secondly,  we  must  inquire  to  what  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  attributable  that  the  forces  in  question  have  so  com¬ 
bined  and  acted.  And  lastly,  having  still  to  deal  with  the  same 
forces,  we  must  consider  under  what  conditions  we  expect  them 
to  combine  and  act  in  the  future. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  :  let  us  take  the  French  Revolution.  No 
event  has  formed  for  the  Liberal  school  such  a  favorite  theme  as 
that.  They  point  to  it  is  as  an  epiphany  of  the  great  being. 
Humanity,  as  a  specimen  of  its  powers,  and  as  an  earnest  of  its 
future  performances  ;  and  it  is  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  teach 
three  main  lessons — the  advent  of  men’s  freedom,  the  fact  of  their 
equality,  and  their  sense  of  loving  brotherhood.  Now,  in  this 
X^opular  view  of  the  matter,  what  is  it  that  is  implied  Certain 
statements  are  implied  as  to  certain  definite  events.  It  is  implied 
that  the  events  in  question  were  the  result  of  three  special  forces — 
of  men’s  longing  for  feedom,  their  love  for  one  another,  and  of 
their  perception  that  they  were  all  equal.  And  it  is  argued,  further, 
that  the  same  forces  in  the  future  will  act  in  the  same  direction, 
and  will  complete  the  process  which  is  at  present  only  begun. 

Now  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  is  not  my 
concern  here.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  whatever  may  be 
their  true  analysis,  the  common  one  just  alluded  to  is,  at  any  rate, 
quite  inadequate  ;  and  not  inadequate  only  in  the  lesult,  but  in  the 
method  by  which  the  result  has  been  arrived  at.  Even  had  it  been 
true,  it  would  have  been  true  only  by  chance  ;  no  scientific  means 
have  been  ever  taken  to  prove  it  so.  The  event  in  question,  as  is 
evident  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  it,  was  one  of  extreme 
complexity  ;  and  though  the  three  humanitarian  principles  had 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  it,  yet  numerous  other  forces  were  busy 
also,  which,  though  then  accidentally  working  in  one  direction, 
may,  under  changed  conditions,  work  just  as  w^ell  in  another. 
Thus  the  passion  of  the  masses,  that  was  at  that  time  so  powerful, 
was  composed  not  only  of  the  love  of  equals,  but  also  of  the  hatred 
of  superiors.  This  complex  passion,  again,  was  not  self -directing. 
The  masses  were  swayed  and  guided  by  individual  leaders,  whose 
influence  depended  largely  on  the  thoughts  and  theories  that  were 
set  forth  by  them.  Farther,  these  leaders,  in  addition  to  tludr 
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jivowed  principles,  were  themselves  swayed  largely  by  unavowed 
private  interests.  Now  not  only  is  it  needful,  for  understanding 
the  matter  rightly,  to  recognize  the  variety  of  the  elements  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  needful  also  to  inquire  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  each  of  these  has  been  present.  e  know,  for  instance, 
that  men  love  each  other,  we  know  that  men  hate  each  other,  and 
we  know  that  each  of  these  feelings  can  produce  impoitant 
actions.  But  in  the  case  of  any  given  event,  in  which  both  feelings 
have  been  concerned,  we  want  to  know  how^  much  there  has  been 
of  the  one,  how  much  of  the  other  ;  what  laws  or  conditions  have 
regulated  the  proportion  we  discover,  and  b}'  what  povrers  the  two 
have  been  mixed  together.  We  may  not  inaptly  compare  these 
social  forces  to  gunpowder.  Gunpowder  is  composed  of  three 
homely  substances,  each  by  itself  entirely  inexplosive.  Its  powder 
depends  wdioliy  on  how  these  are  mixed  and  proportioned.^ 

There  is  thus  suggested  to  us  an  entirely  new^  branch  of  inquiry, 
to  which  the  modern  schools  at  present  are  complete  strangers.  So 
strange,  indeed,  are  they  to  the  very  conception  of  it,  that  among 
all  the  names  they  have  given  the  various  sciences,  there  is  not  one 
which  can  be  said  to  include  or  even  to  hint  at  it.  Sociology  and 
political  economy  both  indeed  come  near  to  it,  but  neither  of  them 
can  be  said  to  touch  it.  Its  scope  can  be  best  indicated  by  a  men¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  main  questions  contained  in  it.  Beginning 
with  the  simple  inquiry  as  to  hunian  character  in  general— as  to 
the  power  and  proportions  of  the  individual  human  impulses  it 
will  go  on  to  consider  how,  when  men  act  in  masses,  these  impulses 
are  modified.  It  will  treat  social  and  political  enthusiasms  as  other 
sciences  treat  heat.  It  will  ask  how  crowds  are  heated  by  them, 
as  though  crowds  were  metals  or  other  specified  substances  how 
crowds  are  heated  by  them,  at  wdiat  rate  they  cool,  and  how  the 
la\vs  of  individual  action  change  during  such  processes.  It  wull 
inquire  into  the  rate  at  which  the  different  passions  travel,  and 
into  their  comparative  forces.  It  will  ask,  for  instance,  whether 
love  or  envy  be  the  stronger  ;  which  diffuses  itself  the  more  readil}^, 
and  under  wdiat  conditions  ;  and  in  wdiat  proportions  the  two  are 
capable  of  combining.  It  will  ask  how''  popular  distress  acts  on 
popular  aspirations,  and  how  long  and  howr  far  the  latter  can  sur¬ 
vive  the  former.  It  wdll  ask  liow’"  multitudes  are  sw’^a^^ed  by  leaders, 
and  by  wdiat  law^s.  It  wdll  ask,  with  regard  to  leaders,  by  wbat 
motives  they  are  actuated — by  ambition  or  public  spirit  and  hoiv 
far  these  motives  can  be  counteracted  by  others,  such  as  avarice, 
sexual  passion,  or  indolence.  And  it  wdll  ask,  further,  how  the 
emotions  are  affected  by  the  intellect— how  feeling  acts  on  belief, 
and  belief  on  feeling,  and  how  practice  needs  to  sustain  itselt  on 
some  framework  of  theory. 

Such  being  a  brief  hint  of  what  the  science  we  desiderate  will 
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deal  with,  let  us  next  ask  in  what  way  it  must  he  studied.  It  is 
needless,  of  course,  to  say  that  it  must  be  studied  in  history.  What 
w'e  have  to  remark  is  that  it  must  be  not  studied  there  only  ;  and 
that,  to  make  history  of  any  help  to  us,  it  must  be  studied  else¬ 
where  as  well.  To  understand  the  past,  we  must  observe  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Would  we  know  how  men  have  behaved,  we  must  observe 
how  they  do  behave.  Would  we  understand  the  action  of  crowds 
in  the  last  century,  we  must  observe  the  action  of  crowds  in  our 
own.  We  must  study  history  as  we  have  studied  geology,  by  a 
careful  observation  of  forces  now  at  work.  We  must  look  on  past 
events  as  the  strata  of  civilization,  whose  formation  we  still  have  to 
account  for,  and  which  we  only  can  account  for  by  a  pursuance  of 
this  method.  The  laboratory  of  the  missing  science  must  be  the 
living  world  at  large. 

Such  a  science  ^nay  indeed  be  said  to  be  impossible,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  the  principles  involved  in  it  are  not  uni¬ 
form  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  details  involved  in  it  are  too  com¬ 
plex.  But  from  whatever  quarters  the  first  objection  may  come, 
it  certainly  cannot  come  from  the  scientific  school  ;  since  one  of 
their  most  fundamental  doctrines  is  a  direct  protest  agairist  it. 
Human  nature,  they  say,  uniform,  and  is  therefore  a  conceivable 
subject  for  exact  scientific  study.  The  second  objection  is  far 
more  to  the  point,  and  if  urged  by  scientific  thinkers  there  would 
be  little  to  say  against  it ;  only  in  that  case  we  must  meet  them 
with  the  following  unwelcome  inference,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
laws  in  question  are  too  complex  to  systematize,  so  is  their  future 
action  too  uncertain  to  predict. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  one  thing  certain.  Whether 
or  no  such  predictions  can  be  ever  made  scientific,  as  ^Ir.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others  assume  they  can,  the^’’  can  at  any  rate  be  made 
more  scientific  than  these  writers  have  yet  made  them.  As  made 
at  present  b}^  these,  they  have  no  firm  substance  at  all.  They  are 
nothing  in  England  but  the  fancies  of  amiable  students,  as  in  Rus¬ 
sia  they  are  nothing  but  the  ravings  of  mad  conspirators.  They 
can  at  any  rate  be  made  something  more  reliable  than  this.  Even 
should  the  laws  of  human  action  be  not  uniform,  in  the  way  that 
the  modern  school  maintain  they  are,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
there  is  some  uniformity  in  them  ;  and  should  the  conditions  of 
human  action  be  so  various  that  we  can  never  know  the  whole  of 
them,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  we  can  know  something  of 
some.  And  thus  it  is  that  some  (luasi-science  of  the  future  is  not 
only  attainable,  but  has  been,  within  certain  limits,  very  notably 
attained.  The  best  examples  of  it,  however,  have  been  given  us 
by  great  politicians  and  generals  ;  and  w  hat  are  commonly  called 
instances  of  these  great  men’s  foresight  are  instances  of  sound, 
though  perhaps  unconscious,  induction.  Xoav,  though  it  is  open 
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only  to  the  few  to  rival  such  men  in  genius,  it  may  he  open  to 
others,  by  a  pursuance  of  proper  methods,  to  arrive  at  results  of 
the  same  practical  character,  and  which,  if  far  less  dehnite,  shall 
be  yet  far  wider.  Wliat  we  demand  first  of  all  is  not  genius  ;  it 
is  common-sense  at  work  in  the  proper  direction.  Given  us  this, 
we  may  approach  the  future  of  civilization  with  the  same  kind, 
though  not  with  the  same  degree,  of  confidence  as  that  with  which 
politicians  and  generals  have  approached  the  future  of  states  and 
armies  :  and  though  even  thus  our  knowledge  may  always  remain 
vague  and  imperfect,  it  will  not  for  that  reason  be  without  definite 
value.  It  will  teach  us  the  complete  falsehood  of  many  current 
predictions,  even  though  it  may  not  enable  us  to  rei)lace  them. 

This  is  specially  true  of  that  prediction  with  which,  as  I  have 
said  already,  I  propose  brief]}"  to  deal — the  common  prediction  of 
atheistic  Liberalism  as  to  the  movement  of  humanity  toward  free¬ 
dom  and  equal  brotherhood.  IS'ow,  that  such  a  movement  at  pres¬ 
ent  seems  an  undoubted  fact,  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  to 
see  events  moving  in  one  direction,  even  for  centuries,  can  give  us 
no  assurance  that  they  will  so  go  on  moving,  until  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  causes  to  which  this  movement  is  due,  and  have  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves  that  these  causes  will  be  permanent.  And  I  am 
about  to  point  out  that  of  these  causes  there  is  at  least  one,  and  one 
of  extreme  importance,  which,  if  the  Liberal  school  prevail,  must 
be  by  and  by  eliminated  ;  and  whose  absence  must  tend  to  reverse 
or  arrest  the  process  on  whose  continuance  the  Liberal  school  rely. 
This,  as  I  have  said  already,  is  the  belief  in  the  rights  of  man.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  examine  more  miuutel}"  both  the  content  of  this 
belief  and  its  practical  influence  hitherto. 

First,  then,  as  to  its  content,  it  implies  two  things,  of  which  one 
is  epitomized  in  the  use  of  the  word  man,  and  the  other  epitomized 
so  the  use  of  the  word  right.  The  word  'man,  thus  used  as  of  com¬ 
mon  application  of  all  men,  implies  that  between  all  men  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  equality,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  all  alike  capable 
of  certain  equal  ^vants  and  attainments.  The  wmrd  right  implies 
something  more  complex.  It  implies  that  as  certain  things  thus 
exist  in  all  men  potentially,  so  may  the  conditions  be  demanded 
wdiich  shall  secure  their  existence  actually  ;  it  implies  further,  since 
the  case  involves  demanding,  that  there  is  a  powder  somewdiere 
wdiich  shall  make  the  demand  attended  to,  or  at  all  events  punish 
those  who  refuse  to  attend  toil;  and  it  implies  finally,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  that  rulers  must  grant  this  demand  to  the  ruled 
not  as  a  debt  to  the  ruled  only,  but  as  the  foremost  of  all  debts  to 
themselves.  Thus  Robespierre  laid  it  down  in  his  celebrated 
“Declaration”  that  it  is  the  aim  of  every  i)olity  “to  secure  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  development  of  all  his  faculties 
that  “  society  is  bound  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  secure  the 
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instructiou  of  every  citizen  and  that  “tyrants'’  in  reality  arc 
nothing  hut  wretched  ‘  ‘  slaves, ’’  who  have  revolted  agai  ust  natm  e , 

Such' b”ein"°n)ugh\y 'stated,  the  content  of  the  belief  in  (luestion, 
wlmt  lias  been’its  practical  influence  in  the  direction  on>heral  inog- 
ress?  To  answer  this  with  accuracy  is  not  possible  here  ,  h  t 
certain  broad  statements  maybe  made  with  regard  to  it,  which, 
though  often  overlooked,  wdll,  I  think,  be  denied  by  nobody.  Let 
us  first  observe,  then,  that  however  great  the  above  influence  ni.i> 
have  been,  it  has  been  but  one  force  at  work  among  many  otliers 
■VVe  must  not  assume  too  much  for  it,  as  we  shall  be  unable  tc 
prove  enough  for  it.  Liberal  progress  is  not  due  o.n’y 
principles;  instinct  and  appetite  are  concernixl  m  it  as  wJl  as 
belief  ^and  theory.  But  though  it  may  in  the  first  place  be  got  in 
motion  by  the  former,  it  rests  solely  with  the  latter  to  direct,  to 
sustain,  and  to  develop  it.  The  former  includes  many  conflicting 
elements— hate  and  envy,  as  w'ell  p  love  and  pity._ 
the  latter  to  make  all  these  rational,  and,  by  justifying  and  i^eah^. 
in"-  the  obieclive  end  they  tend  toward,  to  transmute  and  hallow 
and  harmonize  the  feelings  that  tend  toward  it 
for  instance,  which  has  been  due  at  its  beginning  to  the  pride  and 
oppression  of  one  class,  the  envy  of  a  second,  and  tLe  hate  and 
hum'-er  of  a  third,  may  by  justifying  its  actions  secure  to  itself  new 
motfves.  Blind  impulse  may  be  enlightened  by  tlmory,  and  savage 
selfishness  may  tend  to  become  philanthropy.  This  has  notably 
been  the  case  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  thus  Lamartine 
truly  says  of  it  that  what  “makes  it  so  great  a  force  amid  all  its 
storms  and  anarchy  is  that  it  is  a  doctine  ;  and  ‘its  theories,  he 

adds  “  which  were  for  a  moment  made  unpopular  by  the  pang.-, 
which  followed  their  birth,  revive  and  will  revive  more  and  more 
in  the  aspirations  of  men.  They  have  been  sulhe(l,_  but  they  arc 
divine.  Efface  the  blood,  and  the  truth  remains.  To  this  wo 
may  add  another  instance,  in  which  the  power  of  belief  is  show  u 
in  a  yet  more  immediate  manner.  I  mean  the  abolition  of  slavery 
— a  movemeDt  wliicli  the  Liberal  school  so  nearly  identify  7!!^  • , 
pro^»Tess,  that  had  the  Slavic  States  in  America  only  secured  then 
victory,  the  world’s  development  would,  in  the  .ludgmcnt  or  'John 
Stuart  Mill,  have  been  probably  thrown  back  for  a  century.  INow 
the  hatred  of  slavery  is  due  partly  to  the  physicid  horrors  connectei 
with  it ;  and  thus  one  of  the  forces  concerned  m  its  a  johlion  has 
been  pity,  which  is  an  instinct,  not  an  intellectual  thcoi} .  ju 
is  indubitable  that  the  larger  part  here  has  been  played  by  a 
theory,  not  an  instinct.  Slavery  lias  been  condemned,  hated,  and 
warred  against,  not  so  much  because  incidentally  it  has  toiUired 
the  bodies  of  some,  as  because  essentially  it  violates  the  belieis  v.. 

all. 
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Thus  we  may  safely,  I  think,  make  tlie  followiug  statement. 
The  power  for  liljeral  progress  of  tlic  natural  human  instincts 
depends  largely  on  their  embodying  themselves  in  a  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  doctrine,  which  the  world’s  knowledge  and  intellect  are 
prepared  to  accept  as  true.  It  depends  upon  This  so  largely,  tliat 
if  the  doctrine  in  question  be  proved  false  or  groundless  the  power 
in  ([uestion  will  perhaps  evaporate,  perhaps  reverse  its  tendency, 
and  will  suffer  at  all  events  some  very  important  change. 

And  this  In  ings  us  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  Let  us  take  the 
special  doctrine  that  is  so  essential  to  liberal  progress,  and  ajiply 
the  tests  to  it  of  that  scientific  school  by  which  all  such  progress 
for  the  future  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  guided.  The  result  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  optimist  must,  one  wmuld  think,  be  startling.  The  belief  in 
the  rights  of  man,  as  the  world  has  held  it  hitherto,  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  essentially  a  theological  belief.  The  belief  in  men’s 
equality  -was  a  belief  that  men  had  souls.  The  belief  in  men’s 
rights  was  a  belief  in  a  God  wdio  sanctioned  them.  As  tried  at 
the  tribunal  of  knowledge  and  calm  intellect,  the  social  doctrine 
relies  on  the  religious,  not  only  for  its  support,  but  for  its  mean- 
ing.  ^  This  was  alw’^ays  its  implied  foundation,  and  continually  its 
explicit  one.  It  was  on  this  that  Robespierre  rested  his  Declaration 
of  Rights  ;  it^  was  on  this  that  St.  Simon  rested  his  hopes  and 
schemes  ;  while  the  English  reader  can  hardly  need  reminding  that 
it  was  on  this  that  the  whole  case  rested  against  slavery  as  slaveiy. 
Negroes  have  souls  to  save,  just  as  white  men  have.  Negroes  and 
white  men  have  the  same  God  to  serve.  Before  that  God  negro 
and  white  are  equal.  Such  were  the  beliefs  and  argumenis  which 
alone  made  the  suppression  of  slavery  not  only  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  possible  even  to  conceive  or  to  wish  for  ;  and  without 
wdiich  Wilberforce  would  have  been  without  power,  and  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  without  pathos.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  of  the 
entire^  fabric  of  Liberalism  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  either  a  fact  ac¬ 
complished  or  a  clear  ideal  to  work  tovvard,  it  has  directly  sprung 
from  theism,  and  has  been  at  once  justified  and  m.aintained  b}^  it. 
Theism  and  the  rights  of  man  have  till  quite  lately  been  converti¬ 
ble  terms.  The  latter  has  indeed  been  nolhing  but  one  aspect  of 
the  former. 

But  now  a  change  has  come,  and  the  Liberal  school  are  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  condition.  The  strange  thing  is  that  they  do  but  half 
perceive  the  fact,  and  that,  while  loudly  insisting  on  one  aspect  of 
it,  they  completely  forget  the  other.  While  proclaiming  with  in¬ 
creasing  vehemence  that  theism  is  an  illusion,  they  forget  that  the 
rights  of  man  may  prove  an  illusion  likewise,  and  that,  instead  of 
their  being  recognized  more  fully  in  the  future,  there  may  in  the 
future  be  nothing  of  them  left  to  recognize.  One  of  this  school  in 
America  has  recently  written  thus  :  “  Entire  equality  of  rights  im- 
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nlies  entire  euiialily  of  natures  ;  and  as  the  latter  equality  does  not 
reallv  exist,  the  former  will  never  exist  m  the  moral  law  ;  the 
equality  in  civil  law  representing  only  a  gross  approximation  to  it. 

The  Catholic  Church  created  an  aitificial  and  absolute 
equality  in  salvation  .  .  .  which  could  be  applied  incliscruni- 

natelv  to  all.  Such  an  equality  is  certainly  reiected  by  Positivism. 

But  though  the  waiter  of  these  words  could  sec  the  matter  thus 
cleLirin  theory,  he  has  been  wholly  unable  to  see  how  theory  ^ 
will  bear  on  practice.  He  admits  that  the  theory  of  Catholicism 
had  nractieally  a  profound  effect  in  the  direction  of  liberal  prog¬ 
ress  and  oi  tlL  effect  he  is  himself  the  inheritor  and  the  pane- 
gvrist.  But  he  fails  to  inquire  if,  as  the  cause  ceases,  the  effect  in 
question  will  not  presently  cease  likewise.  I  say 
in  cases  like  these  such  cessation  is  never  immediate.  AV  hat  1  najh 
before  pointed  out  in  the  moral  world  is  also  true  in  the  political. 
There  is  a  certain  momentum  possessed  by  f 

which  makes  them  outlast  for  a  time  the  beliefs  which  .I'tstffy  ■ 

iust  as  a  man’s  credit  may  for  a  time  outlast  his  finances.  Thus 
the  liberal  tendencies  we  at  present  perceive  around  us  can  contain, 
as  thev  are  no  pledge  of  their  own  continuance;  and  we  can 
make  L  calculations  at  all  as  to  Bieir  future,  until  we  have  de¬ 
prived  them  carefully,  in  imagination,  of  all  those  loices  )'h'ch 
w'e  know  must  in  time  exhaust  themselves,  and  have  considered 
with  equal  care  the  changed  condition  of  the  remamder. 

Accordingly,  for  any  practical  purpose,  the  first  inquiry  must  be 
this  :  How  are  the  conceptions  of  modern  Liberalism  affected  logi¬ 
cally  by  that  non-theistic  science  wdth  which  they  are  now  associ¬ 
ated  ‘t  And  to  this  the  answer  can  be  at  once  prompt  and  decisive. 
For  not  only  does  that  science  affect  them  negatively,  by  discrcdit- 
ino-the  old  proofs  of  their  truth  ;  it  affects  them  positively,  by  a 
detailed  demonstration  of  their  falsehood.  And  hrst  of  all  let  us 
take  man’s  eaualitv.  Modern  science,  as  the  writer  just  quoted 
admits,  denies  that  men  are  equal.  This,  however,  is 
truth  ;  it  insists  that  they  are  unequal  ;  and  it  does  so  with  anunc^ 
and  hardness  of  meaning  which,  it  may  be  safely  said,  was  till  our 
day  inconceivable.  The  brutality  to  his  slaves  of  no  Eastern  despot, 
the  contempt  toward  barbarians  of  no  Attic  philosopher,  ever  im¬ 
plied  this  doctrine  so  fully  as  modern  science  expresses  it.  All  ts 
tendency  is  to  prove  with  increasing  clearness  that  each  man 
creature^  of  his  parentage  and  his  education,  that  of  his  human 
value  his  body  is  the  cause  and  index,  and  that  not  only  are  men  s 
apparent  inequalities  real,  but.  that  in  reality  they  arc  even  greater 
than  in  appearance.  No  spiritual  vision  can  pierce  I 
and  discover  beneath  the  surface  gome  treasure  that  is  shared  by 
all,  for  no  such  treasure  exists.  There  are  but  two  wavs  in  which 
a  man’s  value  can  be  conceived  or  measured— by  the  pleasure  he  is 
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to  lumself,  and  b}'  llie  use  lio  is  to  otliers.  And  Ibis  use  and 
p  easurc  are  these  things  as  they  are,  not  an}"  use  and  pleasure  tliat 

have  been.  Had  a  man  been  in  the  least  dct^ree 
vUIier  than  he  is,  to  the  eyes  of  modern  science  he  would  have  been 
auotaer  man.  hat  each  man  is,  is  all  that  each  man  could  have 
•  was  ever  possible  but  what  has  been  or  will  be 

actual.  Ihus,  to  talk  of  equality  between  men  as  men  is  as  absurd 

between  dogs  as  dogs,  or  between  horses  as 
hoises  It  IS  indeed  probably  more  absurd  ;  for  between  men  and 
men  there  is  room  for  yet  greater  diiference.  There  are  savages 
who,  placed  accurately  in  the  scale  of  animals,  are  nearer  the  high¬ 
est  monkeys  than  the  highest  of  their  owm  species  ;  and  if  creatiues 
so  far  removed  from  each  other  can  be  called  in  any  way  equal  then 

not  only  may  we  may  say  that  dogs  are  equal  to  dogs,  but  that  a 
cat  IS  equal  to  an  elephant. 

Such,  then,  being  men’s  equality,  as  tested  by  modern  science, 
let  us  inquire  what  becomes  of  their  rights.  And  this  inquiry 
needs  much  care  m  making,  as  there  are  certain  current  confusions 
with  regard  to  them  which  are  apt  to  mislead  all  of  us.  The  con- 
ception  of  such  nghts,  as  I  have  already  observed  briefly,  implies 
a  God  who  sanctions  them.  But  to  realize  this  fully  we  must  ex- 
auxine  the  matter  further  ;  we  must  examine  the  meaning  of  the 
T\ord  geneiTilly.  The  definition  can  be  at  once  brief  and 

accurate.  A  light  is  a  claim  or  a  possession,  which  some  power 
or  other  will  ^  either  protect  or  vindicate.  But  simple  as  this  state¬ 
ment  seems,  it  conlains  more  in  it  than  is  at  first  apparent.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  great  truths,  which  are  generally  forgotten,  and  which  it 
IS  of  the  first  importance  to  remember  :  first,  that  the  sanctioning 
power  IS  as  essential  as  the  claim  or  the  possession— a  right  unsanc- 
lioned  IS  not  a  right  at  all;  secondly,  that  while  the^sanction  is 
essential  ^  the  right,  justice  essentially  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
wilhit.^  Thus  the  legalized  privileges  of  a  nobility,  how-ever 
opprepive,  eye,  so  long  as  they  are  legalized,  the  rights  of  that 
nobility  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  without  any  violence  to  language,  that 
the  existence  of  the  most  absolute  rights  may  be  the  existence  of 
the  most  absolute  injustice. 

Bights,  then  are  the  creations  of  the  supremest  might  that  has 
any  piactical  bearing  on  the  possession  or  claims  that  may  be  in 
question.  This  is  what  they  are  essentially,  and  they  are  no  more 
tnan  this,  but  two  other  ideas  have  here  to  be  connected  with 
lem  the  idea  of  their  self-existence,  apart  from  anv  might  they 
may  depend  upon  and  the  idea  of  their  parallelism  with  universal 

r'lvJv®'  •  c^*^°eotion  in  any  way  arbitrary  nor,  from  a 

ceitam  point  of  view,  in  any  way  unreasonable.  It  is,  on  the  con- 

But  there  is  one  point  about  it 
VC  .mist  bear  in  mmd.  It  is  a  connection  only,  not  an  identity  ; 
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and  the  links  that  formed  it  are  precise!}^  those  that  modern  thouglit 
is  severing. 

It  will  need  but  little  consideration  to  convince  us  of  this  fact, 
nights  were  vaguely  supposed  to  ])e  self-existing,  because  what¬ 
ever  claims  or  i)OvSsessions  were  in  harmony  with  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  were  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  caprice  of  human  sanc¬ 
tion.  But  they  were  supposed  to  have  some  sanction  none  the  less, 
though  the  supposition  was  often  latent.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  sanctioned  ])y  a  just  and  omnipotent  God,  who  would  judge 
between  man  and  man,  giving  all  men  some  day  their  due,  and 
applying  to  each  individual  supposed  universal  principles.  Thus 
the  conception  of  rights  as  in  any  way  self-existing  is  merely  a 
loose  expression  of  the  belief  that  a  certain  Being  existed,  in  whom 
absolute  justice  was  united  to  absolute  might. 

Again,  justice  itself,  in  its  political  and  social  bearings,  depends, 
for  at  least  all  its  Liberal  meaning,  on  the  same  belief  and  on  a 
kindred  one — on  a  belief  in  God  and  a  belief  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Ai)art  from  these,  it  doubtless  means  something  ;  but  that  some¬ 
thing  is  very  limited.  What  it  denotes  in  this  way  are  those  great 
fundamental  rules  without  which  no  social  life  and  no  joint  action 
Ti'ould  be  possible.  It  denotes  the  principles  of  truth  and  honesty  ; 
and  these,  as  we  all  knoAV,  are  of  profound  importance.  But  as 
applied  to  social  and  political  questions,  they  are  the  foundations 
only,  and  not  the  superstructure.  They  are  the  things  we  pre¬ 
sume  :  they  are  not  the  things  that  we  require.  Justice  in  this 
narrow  sense,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  Plato,  is  as  much  needed 
by  the  most  tyrannous  oligarchy  as  by  the  freest  democracy.  It 
will  serve  to  localize  strength  just  as  well  as  to  diffuse  it ;  and  the 
homely  proverb,  that  there  must  be  honor  among  thieves,  may 
show  us  how  short  a  pari  of  our  wa}^  it  is  thus  able  to  take  us.  As 
connected  with  any  theories  of  political  and  social  progress,  as 
forming  part  of  the  conception  of  the  rights  of  man,  justice  includes 
other  ideas  of  an  entirely  distinct  order — not  the  idea  that  to  each 
man  must  be  given  his  clue,  but  that  the  admitted  debt  is  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  slated  amount.  The  amount  of  the  debt,  not  the  fact  of  it,  is 
the  real  question  debated  by  progressive  Liberalism.  And  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  this  amount,  as  the  Liberalism  of  our  day  makes  it,  is 
either  based  on  nothing  or  is  based  on  the  belief  in  question.  Let 
us  take  for  instance  the  great  modern  doctrine  that  the  state  owes 
to  all  men  a  certain  intellectual  education.  For  what,  in  this  doc¬ 
trine,  is  the  main  conception  ?  It  is  not  that  each  citizen  must 
have  a  certain  technical  training,  so  that  as  a  workman  he  may 
work  his  best  for  others  ;  but  that  each  man  must  have  a  certain 
mental  training,  so  that  as  a  man  he  may  do  his  best  for  himself. 
It  is  only  with  such  a  view  as  this  that  we  can  wish  to  teach  Euclid 
to  ploughboys.  Now  the  only  ground  on  which  such  a  view  can 
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be  justified  is  the  belief  that  man  as  man  owes  a  certain  debt  to 
himself.  In  this  belief  there  is  the  further  belief  included,  that  a 
God  exists  who  is  concerned  in  and  will  enforce  the  debt  ;  and  it 
is  because  some  debt  like  this  is  supposed  to  be  universal  that  the 
state  is  conceived  of  as  bound  to  give  all  men  the  means  of  pa}'- 


ing  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  ideal  polity  generally,  to  which  more  or  less 
vaguel}^  progress  is  supposed  to  be  tending,  is  capable  of  presenta¬ 
tion  as  an  object  men  ought  to  strive  toward,  only  as  being  a  polity 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  certain  power  who  is  above  and 
will  judge  between  all  human  politicians.  That  such  a  designing 
power  is  supposed  and  appealed  to,  is  shown  plainly  in  such  com¬ 
mon  phrases  of  i^iberalism  as  that  men  were  born  to  be  free,  men 
were  not  born  to  be  slaves,  men  were  not  boin  to  be  mere  machines. 
lYilhout  the  supposition  in  question  such  phrases  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  ;  for  unless  there  is  a  power,  taking  cognizance  of  what  might 
haVe  been,  no  man  is  born  to  be  anything  but  what  he  is,  no  inatter 
liow  enslaved  or  machine-like.  Thus,  v\ithout  those  religious 
doctrines  which  scientific  thought  is  denying,  the  rights  of  man 
as  man  become  rights  which  have  no  existence.  Rights  of  some 
sort  are  of  course  left  existing,  but  they  are  partial  and  inconstant, 
and  they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  current  notions  of 
justice.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  they  might  be  so  distrib¬ 
uted  as  to  make  some  approach  to  the  ideals  of  progressive  Liber¬ 
alism  ;  but  none  the  more  v/ould  they  be  the  rights  of  man.  They 
would  be —what  is  a  very  different  thing — the  rights  of  special 
men,  or  of  special  bodies  of  men,  and  their  equality  would  mean 
nothing  deeper  than  an  equal  diffusion  of  might. 

Such  is  the  change,  then,  in  their  great  central  conception,  that 
the  school  of  atheistic  Liberals  are  themselves  preparing.  In  the 


first  place,  rights  are  for  them  nothing  but  the  creatures  of  human 
might  ;  and  they  are,  and  they  are  not,  precisely  as  that  might  is 
distributed.  Elen’s  claims  and  possessions  become  intrinsically  an 
imordered  chaos.  It  is  human  might  alone  that  converts  them 
into  rights— and  this  might  is  supreme.  It  is  the  agent  of  no  higher 
power.  It  itself  makes  the  only  laws  it  works  ])y  \  it  creates  debts 
and  pays  them  by  the  self-same  act.  And  if,  as  is  ofteri  the  case, 
retribulion  seems  to  fall  on  it,  it  is  merely  that  unperceived  it  has 
changed  its  centre,  and  its  reality  destroys  its  semblance.  In  the 
second  place,  we  niust  add  further,  that  as  the  human  race  is  at 
present  constituted,  might  in  its  distribution  is  exceedingly  uneciual 
— exceedingly  unecjual  in  appearance,  and  even  more  unequal  in 
reality. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  this  change  will  be  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  practical  tendency,  and  see  what  light  it  throws  on  the  current 
prophecies  of  progress.  To  begin,  then,  these  prophecies  broadly 
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are  reduced  to  the  following  statement,  that  might,  as  time  goes 
on,  will  more  and  more  diffuse  ilselt,  and  that  the|)Oweror  capaci¬ 
ties  of  all  men  will  rise,  not  fall,  toward  a  dead  level.  Next,  hy 
w^hat  means  are  we  told  that  this  residt  is  to  be  accomplished  ?  Tlie 
means  are  double.  One  is  the  blind  process  of  natural  selection  ; 
but  this,  as  time  goes  on,  will  become  of  less  and  less  importance, 
and  it  will  be  more  and  more  superseded  by  an  ideal  end  w  hich 
men  shall  consciously  work  tow^ard.  “  Positivism  recognizes,”  as 
is  observed  by  a  recent  Positive  wn  itcr,  ‘‘  that  beyond'a  certain  stage 
of  development  changes  in  human  destiny  depend  immediately 
upon  the  combined  knowledge,  desire,  and  wdll  of  human  beings  ; 
and  the  energies  of  Positive  thought  are  directed  towaird  modify¬ 
ing  these  wdth  so  much  the  more  intensity  that  they  are  inspired  by 
sure  hope  of  success.” 

It  is  with  this  second  means  alone,  then,  that  we  need  now  con¬ 
cern  ourselves,  and  Avitli  regard  to  this  we  have  to  ask  one  great 
question.  Is  the  equalization  of  human  pow'ers  and  capacities  an 
ideal  that  in  any  attainable  shape  can  be  presented  by  Positive 
thought  so  that  it  shall  excite  and  combine  at  once  men’s  desires 
and  wills,  and  so  that  with  any  chance  of  success  men  shall  w'ork 
to  make  it  a  reality  ?  And  to  this  I  propose  to  demonstrate  that 
the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  No. 

To  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  a  complete 
change  must  be  made  in  the  w^ay  of  stating  it,  and  for  this  change 
wdiat  I  have  already  said  wdll  have  prepared  us.  We  shall  now 
see,  if  we  consider  the  matter  carefully,  that  the  evangel  of  modern 
Liberalism  has,  as  coming  from  atheists,  been  entirely  misstated, 
and  that  when  they  have  said  their  men’s  rights  are  univervsal, 
they  really  mean  that  such  rights  may  he  made  universal  ;  and  that 
when  they  have  said  that  men  are  equal,  they  merely  mean  that 
men  may  he  made  equal.  But  even  this  cliange  in  the  statement  is 
not  sufficient.  There  is  still  an  amliiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term 
men.  The  term  men,  as  occurring  in  this  connection,  is  supposed 
generally  to  have  reference  to  the  men  that  the  doctrine  is 
addressed' to — to  the  living  generation  about  us,  and  to  belong  to 
some  inspiring  message  that  personally  concerns  them.  Really, 
how^ever,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  men  that  are,  but  to  the  men  that  by  and  by,  in  the 
remote  future,  may  be.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  present 
laboring  classes.  The  current  prophecies  as  to  progress,  and  the 
current  doctrines  as  to  rights  and  equality,  have  no  reference  per¬ 
sonally  to  them.  Their  condition  practically  is  lixed.  It  is  too 
late  for  any  education  to  change  them  ;  by  no  know'ii  method  can 
they  be  raised  in  the  mental  scale.  Even  the  most  sanguine  of 
Socialistic  dreamers  have  allowed  half  a  century  before  their 
scheme  for  progress  should  have  any  fruits  that  were  perceptible, 
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and  the  hopes  of  more  sober  thinkers  have  been  more  distant  still. 
It  will  thus  appear  that  when  stated  accurately  the  modern  lib¬ 
eral  teachings  are  reduced  to  this — to  a  statement  not  about  men 
as  they  are  and  as  we  know  them,  but  about  a  race  altogether 
different,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  will  in  process  of  time  be  bred  out 
of  them.  It  is  as  though  we  were  to  address  the  race  of  dogs  gen¬ 
erally,  and  were  to  tell  them,  not  the  unmeaning  falsehood  that 
they  themselves  were  all  alike,  but  that  by  and  by  from  a  process 
of  cross-breeding  would  result  a  race  of  mongrels  that  would  be 
so. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  modern  prophets  of  progress  is  com¬ 
posed  of  these  two  theses  :  first,  that  a  certain  type  of  human 
being  is,  if  men  will  to  produce  it,  producible  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  type  in  question  is  so  desirable  that  the  desire  to  produce  it 
will  create  the  will  to  do  so.  The  doctrine  being  thus  stated,  it 
becomes  for  the  first  time  possible  to  inquire  what  truth  and  what 
sense  there  is  in  it. 

iSTow  the  first  of  these  theses  vre  will  for  the  present  suppose  to 
be  true.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  modifications  as  great  even  as  those  which  Mr.  H.^  Spencer 
dreams  about  ;  and  we  will  inquire  only  by  what  means  they  are 
to  be  produced,  and  if  it  is  likely  that  men  in  general  will  combine 
to  use  the  means.  First  of  all,  then,  we  must  remember  that  the 
process  in  question  must  be  slow  and  gradual  ;  nothing  can  be 
done  per  saltum.  One  step  must  follow  on  another,  and,  if  the 
pathway  is  impassable  even  in  one  place,  there  might  just  as  well 
1)0  no  pathway  at  all.  Power  and  capacity  are  at  present  not 
eijually  distributed,  and  it  lies  with  those  who  at  present  possess 
them  to  arrest  or  to  promote  their  distribution.  And  here  let  us 
note  this  point.  Those  who  at  present  possess  them  are  doubtless 
at  the  present  moment  working  for  their  distribution.  They  are 
doing  so  in  many  ways  ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  one — the  diffusion  of  education. 
The  education  movement  is  a  genuine  movement  doubtless  toward 
the  ideal  of  mmdern  Liberalism,  and  could  a  sufficient  education  be 
universal  for  several  generations,  the  whole  structure  of  society 
Vv’ould  be  probably  profoundly  changed.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
have  not  only  before  us  what  probably  m’ght  be  done,  but  much 
also  that  actually  has  been  done.  The  diffusion  of  education  has 
effected  a  social  change  already.  It  has  already  gone  some  wa}^ 
toward  the  diffusion  of  might,  and  so  toward  the  creation  of 
equalized  and  universal  rights.  But  this  undoubted  fact  may  very 
easily  mislead  us,  and  the  modern  Liberal  school  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  misled  by  it.  Because  education  has  done  a  certain  amount 
for  men,  they  argue  incontinently  that  it  will  do  an  indefinite 
amount  more.  This,  however,  by  no  means  follows.  Before  us  is 
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a  journey  that  is  as  yet  quite  untried,  and  though  the  road  we  are 
on  may  have  proved  good  thus  far,  in  a  very  short  lime  it  may  be¬ 
come  impracticable.  Rivers  may  cross  it  over  which  there  are  no 
feny-boats,  or  mouiitaiDS  which  we  cannot  climb.  But  tiie  scien¬ 
tific  piDphets  of  progress  completely  forget  this,  and  are  arguing  to 
the  present  generation,  with  a  very  singular  simplicity,  that  because 
a  balloon  can  take  one  man  five  miles  from  the  earth,  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  able  to  take  the  whole  human  race  to  the  moon. 

In  this  parallel  to  their  reasoning  there  is  very  little  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  indicates  hardly  a  greater  forgetfulness  of  more  essential 
considerations.  What  the  atheistic  Liberals  have  to  consider  is 
this.  A  certain  undoubted  movement  has  been  begun  alread3%  and 
is  being  still  sustained,  because  the  ideal  end  it  is  supposed  to  tend 
toward  is  pov/erful  over  man  with  power.  But  meanwhile  they 
have  associated  this  movement  with  another,  which  bears  directly 
on  the  ideal  end  itself,  and  which  must  produce,  at  once  theoreti¬ 
cally,  and  by  and  by  practically,  a  momentous  change  in  it.  It  is 
with  this  change  that  the  atheistic  school  must  reckon.  Will  the 
idea  of  Liberalism,  when  that  change  has  come  over  it,  still  remain, 
as  lieretofore,  powerful  and  attractive  ;  or  will  it  not,  long  before 
the  world  has  advanced  near  to  it,  fade  from  our  vision,  or  cease 
to  seem  desirable,  and  may  not  its  place  be  taken  by  an  ideal  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  ?  This  is  the  great  practical  question  for  the  class 
of  thinkers  I  am  dealing  with,  and  the  answer  to  it,  if  they  will 
consider  the  matter  dispassionately,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  that 
will  be  fatal  to  their  passionate  expectations.  Should  theistic 
belief  ever  fade  generally  from  the  consciousness  of  the  liunian 
race,  and  should  the  conceptions  of  man  that  arc  derived  from 
science  replace  those  that  are  derived  from  theism,  it  seems  inevit¬ 
able  that  the  social  ideal  of  Liberalism,  with  its  freedom,  its  broth¬ 
erhood,  and  its  equality,  will  give  place  to  an  ideal  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  oligarchic,  and  that  rests,  like  the  Greek  republics,  not  on 
freedom  but  on  slavery. 

Startling  at  this  statement  seems,  a  little  reflection  will,  I  think, 
convince  us  that  it  is  true.  The  most  sanguine  even  of  the  Liberal 
})rophets  admit  that  in  the  course  of  progress  there  are  great  difllcul- 
ties  to  be  overcome  and  hard  problems  to  be  solved.  Idiecuuidilion 
of  the  world  desired  b}^  them  depends  very  largely  on  material  civil¬ 
ization  ;  and  material  civilization  depends  very  largely  on  labor 
that,  at  least  by  comparison,  tends  to  degrade  the  laborer.  Thus, 
as  society  exists  at  present,  and  as  up  to  the  present  it  always  has 
existed,  the  kind  of  life  it  is  hoped  to  make  universal  has  either 
not  been  possible  at  all,  or  has  been  possible  for  the  minority  only. 
Here  is  the  fact,  whicli  is,  for  Liberalism,  the  central  evil  of  life, 
and  which  the  Lil)eral  school  assure  lis  our  race  is  on  the  way  to 
remedy.  But  just  as  they  assure  us  that  the  result  is  certain,  so 
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they  urge  onus  tilso  that  it  iiiust  he  achieved  ])y  great  exeilion. 
It  ^Yil]  task  all  the  energies  of  the  leatlers  of  thouoht  and  action  ; 
it  will  be  possible  0013%  as  we  have  seen  befoie,  to  their  “com¬ 
bined  kfiowledge,  desire,  and  will,”  and  the  process  will,  at  the 
best,  be  of  necessit}'  slow  and  i)ainful.  iMean while,  the  philosophy 
of  scieiJlitic  atheism  will  have  gradually  done  its  woik  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  human  consciousness  ;  and  the  ideal  in  (lueslion.  long  before 
it  is  realized,  will  have  completely  changed  its  chaiacter.  As  at 
present  put  before  us,  it  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning  ;  and  it 
will  be  conceivable  only  in  the  prufoundh"  different  form  which  1 
have  alread}^  indicated. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  change  will  be  twofold.  From  the 
ideals  of  equality  it  will  remove  their  strongest  present  attraction  ; 
from  the  ideals  of  inequality  it  v/ill  remove  what  at  present  revolts 
us  in  them.  How  this  muist  happen  is  obvious.  The  cause  of 
equalit}^  as  it  at  present  appeals  to  us,  appeals  to  us  as  the  cause 
of  justice.  It  appeals  to  our  consciousness  of  a  solemn  debt  to  our 
fellows,  and  a  vast  wrong  done  them,  which  we  are  urged  to  rem- 
cd}’.  But  as  soon  as  the  Liberal  problem  is  stated  with  scientific 
accurac3q  all  this  conception  of  wrong,  of  debt,  and  of  justice 
disappears  entireU".  It  becomes  simply  a  question  of  how  we  shall 
mould  the  future*^,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ours  to  mould.  Witliin  these 
limits  the  future  is  our  creature.  We  are  its  creator,  its  absolute 
lord  and  master  ;  and  we  have  no  guide  or  pattern  to  appeal  to 
beyond  our  own  dominant  will.  In  creating  the  future,  then, 
there  is  no  reason  whj'^  we  should  aim  at  equalit}^  an}"  more  than  at 
inequality.  We,  the  living,  are  the  potters  ;  the  generations  that 
are  to  beware  the  pots  ;  and  shall  the  thing  formed  sa}"  to  him  that 
formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  In  perpetuating  in¬ 
equalities,  or  even  in  increasing  them,  who  is  wronged?  Let  us 
suppose  that  b}^  a  ceitain  course  of  political  action  in  the  present — 
say  b}"  the  arresting  of  education  instead  of  the  further  promotion 
of  it— the  place  no^w  occupied  b}^  the  free  laboring  classes  would 
in  a  century’s  time  be  again  taken  by  slaves.  To  our  present 
atheistic  Liberals  no  idea  could  be  more  shocking.  But  let  us 
examine  it  accurately  b}"  their  own  principles,  and  what  possible 
offence  is  there  in  it  ?  A  number  of  useful  animals  not  now-  iii 
existence  w"ould  be  in  existence  then.  That  is  all.  Let  the  lot  of 
the  illiterate  slave  be  submitted  to  the  calm  eye  of  science,  and, 
apart  from  a  discontent  wdiich  need  in  no  w^a}"  belong  to  it,  it  wdll 
be  impossible  to  trace  in  it  the  existence  of  au}"  wrong.  A  slave 
is  no  more  wronged  Ijecause  he  is  not  v.  free  man  than  a  cat  is 
w’ronged  because  it  is  not  a  dog,  or  than  a  horse  is  wronged  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  cabman.  Or  should  the  semblance  of  an.y  wrong 
exist,  it  would  be  not  because  the  slave  was  too  low  in  the  scale, 
but  because  he  was  not  low  enough  :  and  it  wmuld  be  perfect!}’' 
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right  and  rational  to  attempt  to  breed  from  liim  a  species  still  more 
simply  organized,  which  should  be  cfjually  strong  and  ef[iially 
sagacious  in  work,  but  should  be  free  from  any  sensibilities  mak¬ 
ing  work  painful. 

"Remembering  this,  then,  let  us  grant  the  production  possible  of 
a  lofty  race  of  thoroughbred  equals,  such  as  is  now  promised  us  by 
the  current  doctrine  of  progress,  and  let  us  grant  that  the  hope  of 
such  a  race  existing  might  really  inspire  us  to  work  toward  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  our  endeavors  should  stop 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  supplementing  this  finer  breed 
by  a  number  of  lower  breeds,  whose  lives,  besides  being  a  positive 
pleasure  to  themselves,  should  sustain  and  heighten  the  lives  of 
those  above  them.  To  an  addition  of  this  kind  the  modern  school 
of  Liberals  can  offer  no  objection.  The  lower  breeds  in  question 
would  in  no  sense  be  losers  because  tlmy  w’cre  not  at  the  summit 
of  the  human  scale.  On  the  contrary,  they  w^ould  be  gainers,  be¬ 
cause  they  w^ere  in  the  scale  at  all  ;  and  their  supposed  presence 
therefore  w^ould  brighten,  not  mar  the  picture.  An  ideal  polity 
thus  constructed  is  indeed  the  very  polity  that  the  Liberals  them¬ 
selves  dream  of  ;  altered  only  in  such  a  w’ay  that  it  becomes  at 
once  richer  and  more  coherent,  and,  according  to  any  feeling  or 
principle  that  they  can  themselves  justify,  infinitely  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  let  us  look  at  the  matier  in  another  light,  and  wdiat 
shall  we  see  then  ?  We  shall  see  that  this  ideal  of  modern  Liberal¬ 
ism,  when  once  it  is  filled  in,  and  advanced  to  its  logical  comple¬ 
tion,  is  simply  the  old  oligarchic  ideal  which  the  world  has 
.knowm  hitherto — this  old  ideal  w’ith  its  class  distinctions  and  its 
inequalities  not  removed  and  not  even  softened,  but  instead  of 
this  secured,  intensified,  and  justified. 

Now  the  ideal  polity  presented  in  this  way  is,  it  may  be  said,  an 
ideal  impossible  to  realize  ;  and  that  may  very  likely  be  true.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  any  rate  far  more  possible  in  this  com¬ 
plete  shape  than  it  is  in  the  incomplete  one  in  which  the  Liberals 
now  present  it.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  case  just  stated 
wmuld  be  to  make  the  gradations  in  men’s  wishes  and  powers  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  gradations  in  their  social  functions,  that  the 
contentment  of  the  servile  classes  .should  be  marred  by  no  further 
aspirations.  And  the  belief  that  the  human  breed  could  be  thus 
far  varied  implies  that  the  human  nature  is  capable  of  almost  in¬ 
credible  modificalions.  But  precisely  the  same  implication  is  con- 
taiited  already  in  all  the  current  doctrines  of  the  scientific  prophets 
of  progress  ;  only  the  special  modification  that  they  exclusivelv 
dwell  upon  is  the  very  modification  that  it  must  be  most  difficult 
to  produce.  And  yet  these,  modern  science  declares  to  us.  are 
demonstrably  producible.  “  What  nowg’’  says  ]Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  at  the  close  of  his  latest  w^ork,  and  leading  up  to  the  statement 
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ns  his  chief  and  most  solemn  doctrine — “  whnt  now  nmemr  those 
of  highest  natures  is  occasional  and  feehle  may  he  expected,  with 
further  evolution,  to  become  habitual  and  strong  ;  and  what  now 
characterizes  the  exceptionally  high  may  be  expected  eventuallj^  to  i 
characterize  all.”  If  then  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  breed  that  ‘ 
shall  be  so  far  finer  than  any  now  existing,  it  will  be  not  only  as 
})Ossible,  but  easier,  to  produce  breeds  that  are  less  tine.  It  will 
be  easier  for  many  reasons.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  with  the  : 
existing  commoner  classes  a  sufficiency  of  the  lower  pleasures, 
which  are  those  they  can  best  appreciate,  puts  to  sleep  their 
ambition  for  others,  which  they  only  indirectly  hear  about  ;  and 
thus  in  proportion  as  their  degradation  advances  the  less  does  it 
appear  to  them  to  be  degrading.  While,  further,  there  is  this  to 
add — that  in  breeding  downward  instead  of  upward  the  required 
physical  selections  can  be  made  with  far  greater  freedom,  since 
they  will  be  less  traversed  or  interfere{l  with  by  any  delicate  affec¬ 
tions  or  sense  of  sentimental  grievance. 

It  is  not.  however,  to  the  purpose  here  to  inquire  how'  far  practi¬ 
cally  either  ideal  could  be  realized — the  ideal  of  equality  or  the 
ideal  of  inequality.  The  considerations  I  have  to  dwell  upon  stop 
far  short  of  "this  and  are  of  far  more  immediate  import.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  is,  firstly,  the  demonstrable  fact,  that  wdiether  or 
no  either  of  these  rival  ideals  are  in  an}^  way  practically  possible, 
the  latter  is  at  all  events  more  possible  than  the  former  ;  secondly, 
that  as  appealing  to  the  scientitic  judgment,  the  latter  is  in  every 
way  more  attractive  than  the  former  ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  former  has  hitherto  guided  progress  in  one  direction,  the 
latter,  in  the  same  degree,  will  by  and  by  desire  it  in  another. 

On  this  last  point  it  remains  to  dwell  further.  In  the  power  of 
the  democratic  ideal  over  jireseut  democratic  movements,  the  Lib¬ 
erals  are  most  firm  believers.  But  they  have  yet  to  realize  how, 
as  this  ideal  decomposes,  and  still  more  as  another  succeeds  to  it, 
the  democratic  movement  will  be  effected.  This  question,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  is  one  to  be  answered  only  by  sober  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  past.  Such  observation  shows  us,  as  1  have  also 
already  indicated,  that  the  past  democratic  movements,  wdiich  are 
held  to  be  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  have  been  brought 
about  by  very  composite  influences,  and  that  the  causes  that  set 
them  going  at  first  have  been  quite  different  from  those  which 
afterward  sustained  and  guided  them.  They  have  been  nothing 
at  first  but  the  expression,  not  of  any  lofty  aspiration  or  grand 
intellectual  principles,  but  of  want,  of  vulgar  envy,  and  of  selfish 
personal  ambitions.  The  desire  for  the  ideal  end  has  come^  after¬ 
ward,  and  has  given  an  intellectual  justification  and  sanction  to 
what  was  already  blindly  aimed  at. 

In  this  xvay,  and  in  this  way  alone,  those  base  and  anarchic 
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forces  have  been  raised  into  something  liiglier.  They  liave  been 
reduced  to  order,  they  have  been  streugthei\ed  and  sustained,  and 
they  have  been  organized  into  a  rational  and  coherent  movement. 
The  democratic  progress  of  the  last  hundred  years  'svould  Inive 
been  altogether  impossible  had  not  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  polity 
had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  human  intellect,  and  been  supposed 
to  have  some  sanction  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things.  Bnt  for  this 
the  destructive  forces  of  change  would,  for  the  time,  have  long 
since  spent  themselves  ;  and  though  they  might  well  have  reduced 
the  existing  social  fabric  to  ruins"’,  a  similar  fabric  would  be  again 
rising  out  of  them. 

But  now,  as  we  have  seen  already,  this  democratic  ideal  is  being 
associated  more  and  more  with  a  philosophy  by  wdiich  it  must  lose 
completely  its  supremacy,  if  not  its  meaning.  Human  nature  and 
human  piogress  are  placed  by  modern  science  in  an  entirely  new 
light ;  and  the  aims  and  principles  which  have  been  hitherto  so 
important  will  stimulate  and  guide  no  longer  either  the  passions  of 
the  many  or  the  intellect  of  the  few.  We  shall  look  on  the  human 
drama  with  clearer  eyes.  We  shall  take  our  part  in  it  with 
changed  wishes  and  sympathies,  and  with  new  intellectual  weap¬ 
ons.  We  shall  see  in  the  struggle  before  us-a  variety  of  unequal 
forces,  which  will  only  be  reduced  to  order  when  the  stronger  have 
subdued  the  weaker,"  and  when  the  inequality  between  them  is 
recognized  and  acted  on  as  a  fundamental  social  truth.  This  state 
of  things,  instead  of  being  rebuked  by  the  intellect,  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  it,  and  the  deliberate  aim  of  all  those  in  power  Avill  be, 
not  to  lessen  such  inequality,  but  to  intensify  arid  perpetuate  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  will  such  an  aim  commend  itself 
to  the  rulers  :  it  must  also  more  and  more  cease  to  be  distasteful  to 
the  ruled.  With  an  enlightened  oligarchy  it  would  be  one  of  the 
first  cares  to  provide  for  the  physical  w’ell-being  of  the  subject 
classes  ;  for  'want  and  privation,  as  they  must  well  know,  give  men 
almost  as  much  ])OAver  as  wealth  and  plenty.  The  people  being 
thus  disarmed  of  their  two  most  formidable  weapons,  democratic 
hopes  and  promises,  when  stated  as  exact  science  would  state 
them,  w^ould  have  but  small  general  attraction.  Demagogues 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  laboring  population,  and 
tell  them  that  they  were  the  equals  of  their  masters,  or  that  they 
might  very  readily  become  so.  It  would  be  known  that  such  lan¬ 
guage  was  a  scientific  falsehood.  It  would  be  known  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  equality  applied  not  to  men  as  they  are,  but  to  unborn 
generations  as  they  perhaps  might  be  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
rouse  a  contented  populace  to  exertion  for  the  sake  of  iiroducing  a 
breed  of  men  who,  though  physically  their  own  descendants, 
would  have  less  mental  kinship  with  them  than  even  their  present 
masters. 
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1  hope  by  and  by  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  bearings  of  scientific  atheism  on  the 
questions  of  popular  education,  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
the  rights  of  female  virtue  ;  and  to  show  more  exactly  how  singu¬ 
lar  and  how  complete  is  the  divorce,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  between  the  political  and  social  hopes  of  the  modern 
world,  and  its  moral  and  philosophic  theories. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  ill  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


EECEXT  EVENTS  IN  ARABIA. 

It  is  now'  sixteen  years  and  more  since  Mr.  Palgrave  published  his 
admirable  sketch  of  that  strange  corner  of  the  earth,  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Most  readers  will  remember  it,  for  it  came  upon  the 
w'orld  of  Asiatic  literature  almost  as  a  revelation.  Till  then  no 
one  in  Europe,  not  even  such  accomplished  Orientalists  as  Sir 
Henry  Rawdinson  or  Sir  Henry  Layard,  knew-  anything  definite 
about  the  lands  which  lay  beyond  the  great  Nefuds,  or  understood 
the  political  ideas  and  social  traditions  by  which  they  were  gov¬ 
erned  ;  w'hile  to  the  mass  of  Eastern  travellers  Arabia  w'as  more 
absolutely  a  garden  sealed  than  were  the  valleys  of  Kashgar  or  the 
steppes  of  Chinese  Tartary,  English  officers,  indeed,  on  their 
road  to  India  had  for  some  years  become  accustomed  to  the  blue 
line  of  barren  hills  w'hich  form  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  their  speculations  had  hardly  ventured  to  carry  them  beyond. 
Aden  w'as  in  our  occupation,  with  some  miles  of  the  desert  round 
it,  and  Mecca  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Burton.  Oman  and  a 
few  points  on  the  Persian  Gulf  w’^ere  known  ;  but  farther  than  that 
European  knowledge  did  not  go.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  account,  then, 
came  to  those  curious  in  Eastern  matters  like  a  sudden  illumination 
ill  the  midst  of  darkness  ;  and  though  now  recognized  in  some  of 
its  details  as  too  highly  colored,  it  has  ever  since  retained  its  place 
as  the  standard  authority  on  modern  Arabia. 

From  that  date,  how’ever,  1864,  till  nowg  1880,  nothing  further 
has  transpired  resxiecting  the  countries  thus  made  knowm  to  us. 
A  darkness,  if  anything  more  impenetrable  than  before,  has  settled 
dowm  upon  the  jieuinsula  ;  and  at  the  xnesent  moment  it  may  be 
pretty  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  one  in  England  wdio  would 
venture  to  state  off-hand  what  are  the  existing  iiolitical  divisions 
of  Arabia,,  and  how'  many  of  them  are  actually  garrisoned  by  the 
Sultan’s  troops.  Certainly  twelve  months  ago  I  jiut  the  question 
to  the  Turkish  Dexiartment  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  could  get  no 
repl}',  or  rather  the  reply  given  jiroved  so  singularly  the  reverse  of 
accurate  that  it  was  worse  than  none. 
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lu  lliese  circumstances,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
lliat  Turkish  Arabia  will  in  all  probability  be  among  the  first  of 
the  Sultan’s  provinces  to  attract  public  attention  by  disowning  his 
authority,  1  trust  that  1  shall  be  excused  if  I  venture  to  describe 
the  actual  state  of  the  peninsula.  Much  has  happened  there  in  the 
last  sixteen  years  to  make  Mr.  Palgrave’s  account  no  longer  cor¬ 
rect,  and  much,  if  one  dare  to  prophesy,  will  happen  before  an¬ 
other  year  is  out.  At  any  moment  English  ministers  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide  what  part  they  will  take  in  a  stiuggle 
between  Arab  and  Ottoman  ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  position  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  Already  there  are  signs  on  the  eaith,  if 
not  in  the  heavens,  which  foretell  an  immediate  issue.  Humor  has 
for  months  been  rife  in  Syria  of  a  rising  of  the  tribes  toward  the 
south  against  their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  as  I  write  news  comes 
from  Jedda  of  the  assassination  of  the  Sherif  of  ]Mecca,  an  event 
which,  read  it  as  we  may  (and  it  admits  of  a  double  interpretation), 
cannot  be  without  significance  on  the  immediate  future  of  Western 
Asia. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  poilion  of  last  winter  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Arabia,  and  to  travel  for  upw^ard  of  a  month  with  the  JMeccan 
pilgrimage  on  its  return  from  the  shrines  ;  and  1  natuially  saw 
there  and  heard  much  which  will  be  news  to  Euro])eans.  There, 
for  the  first  time  since  ISfjd,  I  enjoyed  with  European  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  that  ancient  social  life  of  Arabia  which  is  so  real  and 
yet  so  singular  a  phase  of  civilization,  and  listened  on  the  spot  to 
the  tale  of  Arabian  politics,  a  tale  which  recalls  so  vividly  the 
events  of  cur  own  age  of  chivalry.  There  1  w  as  able  to  verify 
much  of  w'hat  Mr.  Palgrave  had  already  recorded,  and  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  Nejd  history  at  the  point  wdiere  he  had  left  it.^  1 
also  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  story  of  the  decline  of  Wahhabism 
and  the  fall  of  the  Ibn  Saouds,  and  learned  in  detail  the  truth  of 
those  strange  episodes,  !Midliat  Pasha’s  filibustering  expedition  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Turkish  advance  on  Yemen,  and  the  raid 
on  Jof  ;  all  three  undertakings  belonging  to  the  short  period  of 
Turkey’s  military  recrudescence,  wdiich  began  with  the  Englisji 
loan  of  1857  and  ended  with  the  defeat  on  the  Balkans  in  1877. 
These  things  at  least  are  new%  if  not  of  general  interest,  and  may 
very  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  sketch  w'hich  I  could  add 
of  a  free  Arabian  state,  the  legitimate  product  of  a  purely  Asiatic 
civilization,  yet  possessed  all  those  blessings  w^e  are  accustomed  to 
connect  in  our  minds  onl}^  wdth  Europe.  '  Englishmen  should 
rejoice  to  hear  that  there  is  at  least  in  one  corner  of  Asia  a  state 
w'here  life  and  property  are  ab.solutely  secure,  where  justice  is  im- 
2)artial,  taxation  light,  military  service  voluntary,  and  w  here  a  pros- 
j^erous  and  happy  i)eoplc  cheerfully  acriuiesce  in  the  established 
forms  of  law.  The  spectacle  of  such  a  state  should  even  suggest 
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snmelliing  not  dreamed  of  yet  in  their  pliilosopliy,  to  oiir  states¬ 
men  wearied  with  the  tale  of  (Oriental  corruption  and  Oriental 
tyranny,  and  impatient  of  the  failure  of  European  methods  in  civ- 
iiizing  Asia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  w’hen  ]\Ir.  Palgrave  took  liis  final 
leave  of  Arabia,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the  de¬ 
scendant  and  successor  of  the  Wahhabi  “  J8ultaus  of  Xejd,”  wlio 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  held  all  Arabia,  from  Pal¬ 
myra  in  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Sea,  Avas  still  alive, 
an  old  man  and  blind,  but  a  powerful  ruler  and  a  saintly  i^ersonage 
in  Aared.  By  skilful  management  during  a  lung  reign,  lie  had 
restored  the  Wahhabi  power,  crushed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  almost  to 
its  old  position  in  xlrabia,  and  had  become  master  of  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  peninsula.  Iliad  w’as  liis  capital,  and  from  that  cen¬ 
tral  position  he  governed  all  Nejd,  with  Ibn  Bashid  for  his  satrap 
at  Hail,  and  Bereydah  and  Oneyzeh  subdued.  Hasa,  with  half  the 
w^esteru  seaboard  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  fromQueyt  to  Katr,  and  the 
Island  of  Bahre^ui  acknowledged  him  ;  and  in  the  north  he  took 
tribute  from  the  distant  oases  of  Jof  and  Kaf  to  within  one  liun- 
dred  miles  of  the  Syrian  frontier.  This  dominion  of  the  Wah¬ 
habis  was  then  the  principal  state  in  Arabia,  and  appeared  to  Mr. 
Palgrave  so  flourishing  that  he  piedicted  its  ultimate  re-establish¬ 
ment  over  the  wiiole  peninsula. 

The  possessions  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  w^ere  at  that  time  limited 
to  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hejaz  with  the  road  thence  to  Damascus, 
wdiich  w^ere  held  on  a  precarious  military  tenure.  ATmen  wuis 
still  independent,  with  the  exception  of  Mokha  on  the  coast  ;  and 
in  the  extreme  south-east  Oman,  with  a  powder ful  navy,  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  the  Sultan’s  ships.  The  Suez  Canal  wuis  not  then 
an  accomplished  fact. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  cruisers 
from  the  Bosphorus,  and  with  the  sense  of  increased  power  born 
of  full  coffers,  the  produce  of  the  English  loan,  and  of  an  army 
equipped  with  arms  of  precision,  came  dreams  of  conquest  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Arabian  continent  had  ahvays  been 
claimed  by  the  Sultans  as  part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  Ca¬ 
liphs,  and  now  w^as  the  moment  to  assert  their  claim.  The  garri¬ 
sons  of  ^lecca  and  the  Hejaz  were  increased.  A  Turkish  fleet 
w^as  sent  to  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  Midhat  Pasha,  a  man  of  a  restless, 
unquiet  temper,  dispatched  to  Bagdad  with  orders  to  make  a  dis¬ 
play  of  vigor  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to  w'atch  his  time  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  Sultan’s  influence  in  any  direction  in  which  it  might  seem 
to  him  advisable.  The  opportunity  soon  occurred. 

In  1865  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the  old  blind  Imam  of  the  Wahhabis, 
died,  and  Xejd  became  convulsed  by  one  of  those  w’ars  of  succes¬ 
sion  which  have  alw'ays  lieen  the  misfortune  of  x\rabia.  His  tw’o 
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sons,  Abdullah  and  Saoud,  either  supported  hy  an  important  faction 
in  the  state,  divided  for  a  while  the  inheritance  between  them. 
Abdallah,  a  rigid  Wahhabi,  held  the  towns  where  Wahhabism  was 
in  its  strength  ;  Saoud  the  country  where  the  Bedouins  were 
delighted  to  find  a  champion  in  their  struggle  with  despotism, 
religious  and  political.  And  thus  matters  stood  for  several  years. 
Then  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  Bedouins  liad  the  best  of  it. 
Abdallah  was  driven  out  of  Aared,  and  Saoud  took  possession  of 
the  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  brothers  were  fighting  in 
Aared,  the  Wahhabi  kingdom  had  fallen  suddenly  to  pieces.  The 
outlying  district  of  Jof  was  the  first  to  go.  Then  followed  Ka.sim 
and  Jebel  Shammar,  whose  sheiks,  never  more  than  vassals,  now 
refused  tribute  altogether  and  declared  themselves  independent 
princes.  The  island  of  Bahreyn  also,  and  El  Hasa,  the  maritime 
province  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  discarded  their  allegiance,  and  when 
Saoud  at  last  found  himself  established  at  Biad,  it  was  only  as 
Emir  of  the  small  district  bounded  by  the  Jebel  To'weyk  and  the 
lesser  Nefuds.  The  rest  of  the  empire  had  reverted  to  that  ancient 
form  of  shepherd  rule  which  has  existed  from  all  time  in  Arabia, 
and  which  I  intend  presently  to  describe. 

Here  for  a  wdiile  I  leave  Saoud  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
elder  brother.  Abdallah,  tunied  out  of  Aared,  made  his  way  with 
a  few  followers  to  Jebel  Shammar,  and  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Metaab  ibn  Rashid,  his  father’s  former  feudatory,  as  a  suppliant. 
He  was  politely  received  and  treated  as  a  guest ;  but  no  offer  of 
assistance,  except  in  the  matter  of  asylum,  was  made  him,  and  he 
retired  to  wait  for  better  fortune  in  the  little  oasis  of  Taybetism, 
on  the  extreme  north-eastern  frontier  of  Kejd.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  (for  Taybetism  lies  on  the  pilgrim  road  between 
Mecca  and  the  Euphrates)  with  certain  iajers  of  Meshhed  Ali, 
wandering  merchants  who  occasionally  penetrate  to  Nejd,  and 
learned  from  them  such  particulars  of  IMidhat’s  character  and  policy 
as  decided  him  to  call  in  the  intervention  of  the  Turks  in  the 
affairs  of  his  native  country. 

Midhat  Pasha’s  character  has  been  so  strangely  misconceived  in 
England,  that  a  few  words  about  him  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  is  a  man  of  extremely  moderate  abilities,  below  rather  than 
above  the  average,  intellectually,  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  has  neither  special  talents  nor  special  education  to  distinguish 
him  from'liis  fellows,  and  his  ideas  of  statecraft  in  no  way  differ 
from  that  traditional  wisdom  of  the  Turkish  official  world  which 
Europe  is  accustomed  to  condemn  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
an  evil  experience  amassed  through  many  centuries  of  misrule. 
His  patriotism  is  essentially  an  assertion  of  the  Sultan’s  preroga¬ 
tive,  his  method  of  government  a  rude  application  of  force,  for  by 
the  impatient  bent  of  Ids  mind  Midhat  prefers,  of  tlie  two 
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Turkish  methods,  force  to  fraud.  Ou  two  points,  and  two  points 
only,  is  he  in  s^unpathy  with  European  thought,  lie  loves  jiower 
better  than  money  ;  and  he  is  devoured  by  a  restless  need  ot  action. 
The  first  lias  given  him  the  reputation  he  enjoys  of  personal  integ¬ 
rity,  the  second  has  made  him  the  representative  ot  the  party  of 
progress  in  Turkey.  Midhat’s  motto,  if  he  were  capable  of  con¬ 
densing  his  vague  ambitions  into  a  single  phrase,  would  be  the 
ancient  one  of  Spain,  “Plus  ultra.”  lie  would  move  on,  no 
matter  how,  no  matter  whither.  For  an  Ottoman  there  is  origi¬ 
nality  in  this,  but  here  his  merit  ends.  The  history  of  Midhat  s 
career  is  a  history  of  abortive  schemes,  some  good,  some  bad,  but 
every  one  a  failure.  His  projects,  not  always  his  own,  have  been 
sometimes  well  conceived,  but  have  been  always  beggared  in 
their  issue  through  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  power.  Midhat 
is  incapable  of  consecutive  thought,  of  working  out  details.  His 
])]ans  are  those  of  adventurers,  chiefly  European,  who  have  taught 
liim  to  parody  the  language  of  Europe,  and  helped  him  to  empty 
the  public  purse  according  to  European  rriethods.  During  the 
short  term  of  his  government  at  Bagdad,  Midhat  Pasha  managed 
to  squander,  according  to  official  calculation,  sums  amounting  to 
three  or  four  millions  sterling.  But  those  were  the  halcyon  days 
of  Turkish  hnance. 

To  such  a  man  it  may  be  readih"  conceived  the  proposal  of  Ab¬ 
dallah  ibn  Saoud  that  he  should  help  him  to  regain  his  throne  in 
Nejd  came  as  an  answer  from  heaven.  The  project  was  a  great, 
perhaps  an  impossible  one,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Midhat  returned  an  answer  that  he  woidd  advance  that  very 
spring  (1871)  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  Piad,  and  ordered 
Abdallah  to  send  him  guides  for  the  tlesert.  The  Porte  approved 
his  plan,  the  army  was  assembled,  not  indeed  of  twenty,  but  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  a  firman  was  issued  at  (lonstantiuople  nomi¬ 
nating  the  recreant  Abdallah  “our  caimakam  and  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Riad  in  our  vilayet  of  Hejd,”  and  then,  just  as  all  was 
ready,  it  was  discovered  that  the  road  to  Hejd  lay  across  four, 
hundred  miles  of  desert  containing  neither  town  nor  village,  and 
but  scantily  supplied  with  water  from  a  few  wells  not  seldom  dr}'. 
The  conquest  of  Nejd  was  therefore,  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  con¬ 
ceived,  abandoned. 

Not  so,  however,  Midhat’s  ambition.  Although  Nejd  itself  lay 
out  of  reach,  the  Nejd  Empire  possessed  one  vulnerable  point  to 
Turkish  aggression  in  the  maritime  province  of  Hasa,  whicli 
formed  a  dependency  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the  Wahhabi 
State.  It  lay  upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  accessible  to  a  power  holding  command  by  sea.  To  Hasa, 
then.  Midhat  directed  his  balked  attention,  and  he  resolved  its 
conquest.  The  only  difficulty  lay  with  England. 
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England  for  many  years  had  taken  the  Persian  Gulf  under  her 
protection.  The  Indian  lleet,  in  the  interests  of  eoninierce  and  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  had  performed  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
police  of  the  sea  in  those  waters  and  with  the  most  beneficent  re¬ 
sults.  The  rule  laid  do^vvn  and  maintained  of  allowing  no  armed 
vessels,  on  any  pretext,^  to  navigate  the  gulf  had  resulted  in  the 
extinction  of  pirac}^  Though  declining  to  interfere  by  land. 
England  had  succeeded  in  putting  jui  end  to  those  time-honored 
(jliazxis,  or  raids,  which  each  coast  village  made  on  its  neighbor  by 
sea.  An  absolute  peace  reigned  in  the  gulf  ;  and  the  maritime 
tribes,  grown  prosperous,  had  entered  into  trade  relations  with 
India,  which  were  an  advantage  to  all  concerned.  The  sheiks 
of  the  various  towns  of  the  Arabian  coast  had  been  induced,  one 
by  one,  to  accept  what  was  called  the  “Truce  of  the  Gulf,”  by 
which,  under  English  guarantee,  they  consented  to  disarm  and 
live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors.  This  system  did  not,  it  is  true, 
formally  include  the  district  of  Hasa  ;  but  the  Wahhabi  govern¬ 
ment  had  conformed  to  the  general  police  regulations,  and  its 
towns  enjoyed  the  general  protection.  It  was  therefore  to  be  feared 
that  England  might  not  readily  consent  to  a  dislurbancc  of  so  ad¬ 
mirable  a  state  of  things,  and  one  which  she  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  create. 

Fortunately,  however.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  then  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  Lord  Granville  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  them  it 
was  not  impossible  to  explain  that  Midiiat’s  projected  attack  upon 
a  peaceful  community  was  not  the  tilibustering  raid  it  seemed,  but 
a  righteous  enforcement  of  imperial  power  on  a  rebel  province  of 
the  Sultan’s.  The  old  claim  of  the  Sultan  to  sovereignty  over 
Arabia  was  dragged  forth  from  the  limbo  in  which  it  had  so  long 
slumbered,  and  in  the  appropriate  phraseology  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy  was  presented  as  an  unanswerable  argument.  xVn  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  occurred  in  Nejd — the  imperial  officials  had  suspended 
their  functions — the  safety  of  the  Sultan’s  subjects  was  imperilled — 
his  majesty’s  government  could  no  longer  tolerate  such  a  discredit¬ 
able  state  of  things — order  had  been  too  long  compromised — the 
Sultan’s  authority  must  be  vindicated — and  the  rest.  Then  the 
famous  firman,  antedated  to  1805,  was  produced,  in  which  xVbdal- 
lah  ibn  Saoud  figured  as  Cainiakam,  and  Nejd  as  a  province  of  the 
empire.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  permission  was  granted  at 
St.  James’s,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the.  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  Midhat  was  allowed  to  convey  his  troops  in  unarmed  vessels 
and  land  them  at  Katif. 

^  Thus,  by  the  connivance  of  England,  the  unfortunate  province  of 
El  Ilasa,  with  its  free  and  prosperous  Arab  population,  became  a 
prey  to  the  Turks,  with  what  results  I  leave  those  learned  in  Otto¬ 
man  history  to  determine.  The  work  of  ruin  and  demoralization 
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]i;is  lasted  now  for  seven  years,  and  the  effeet  is  already  very  ap- ' 
l^arcnt  in  tlie  decreasing  trade  and  industry  of  the  gulf.  The 
Turks,  naturally  detested  by  those  whom  they  have  enslaved,  have 
from  the  first  fostered  the  passion  of  internecine  war,  which  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  Arab  race.  To  divide  and  rule  has  always  been 
tlieir  motto,  and  the  Arabs  are  only  too  easy  to  divide.  j 

The  bait  has  been  held  out  to  these  unfortunate  coast  towns  of  a 
connivance  at  piracy,  and  this  has  made  the  Turkish  rule  in  a  sort 
of  way  accepted  by  them.  The  right  to  fly  the  Turkish  flag  has 
even  I'cen  demanded  of  late  years  by  some  of  the  independent  ' 
“  Tnicial  chiefs  and  the  eastern  coast  has  been  demoralized. 

In  vain  the  Indian  government  protests.  Turkey  has  been  allowed  ! 
to  work  her  will.  j 

But  to  conclude  the  history  of  this  expedition.  Midhat's  army, 
after  taking  Katif  by  storm,  and  occupying  the  coast  towns,  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  Eiad,  an  undertaking  which  they  soon 
found  as  impossible  as  it  had  been  found  from  the  Euphrates.  i 
Then  Midhat  seems  to  have  tired  of  the  whole  thing.  An  abortive  I 
attempt,  under  circumstances  of  more  than  the  usual  Turkish  per- 
tidy,  to  gain  possession  of  Bahreyn,  was  frustrated  at  last  by  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  morality  was  roused  to  action  in  favor  of  the  island, 
while  it  had  been  content  to  watch  events  on  the  mainland,  and 
the  whole  thing,  as  things  do  in  Turkey,  dropped. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  Abdallah,  the  Count  Julian 
of  the  invasion,  gained  his  wicked  ends.  Force  having  failed 
afrainst  Riad,  treachery  was  called  into  requisition  by  the  Turks, 
and  Saoud  died  suddenly,  it  is  commonly  believed  by  poison,  and  ' 
thus  the  way  was  cleared  for  Abdallah,  who  now  reigns  poorly  in 
Aared,  supported  by  the  remnant  of  the  Wahhabis;  for  the  i 
Bedouins  have  renounced  his  authority- ,  and  the  Empire  of  Nejd  is 

at  an  end.  j 

Of  the  other  two  expeditions  launched  by  the  Turks  against  In-  i 
dependent  Arabia,  one  has  already  attracted  English  notice  from 
the  fact  that  it  narrowly  escaped  coming  into  collision  with  the 
British  garrison  of  Aden.  It  started  from  Mecca  in  the  same  year, 
1871,  and,  having  subjugated  most  of  the  towns  of  Yemen,  ap-  .J 
peared  unexx3ectedly  upon  the  British  border.  There  but  for  the  : 
]3rudence  of  the  English  officer  in  command,  a  serious  disaster 
miaht  have  resulted  to  her  majesty’s  troops  ;  for  the  garrison,  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  shelter  of  the  fortress,  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  | 
vastly  superior  and  apparently  hostile  force  ;  but  the  incident  is  1 
too  well  known  to  need  recounting.  The  second  has.  I  believe, 
entirely  escaped  attention— so  entirely,  that  1  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  in  what  year  it  occurred.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
however,  I  learned  from  those  concerned  a  considerable  force  (I 
believe  two  thousand  men)  was  sent  by  the  Valy  of  Damascus  to 
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the  Jof  oasis,  and  after  a  v"cry  remarkahle  march  down  tlio  Wady 
Sirhan,  reached  its  destination  and  occupied  the  town.  vSuch  an 
'  expedition,  made  through  sucli  a  region,  can  be  only  explained 
as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  conquest  which  it  was  at  that 
time  the  object  of  the  imi)erial  government  to  complete  in  assertion 
of  the  Sultan’s  claims.  It  can  have  had  no  other  motive,  for  J6f  is 
too  poor  to  tempt  with  a  hope  of  plunder,  and  too  far  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  occupied.  After  a  stay  of  some  months,  on  remonstrance 
made  to  Medina  and  a  threat  of  hostilities  by  the  Emir  of  Jebel 
Shammar.  in  whose  district  the  oasis  lies,  the  Ottoman  column 
returned  the  way  it  came.  The  expedition  has  none  the  less  served 
tb  exasperate  the  Arabs  of  Nejd  still  further  against  the  Turks, 
who  have  alwa^'s  been  despised  as  barbarians  and  hated  as  oppress¬ 
ors. 

The  Turkish  position  in  Arabia  is  at  the  present  moment  to  the 
la.st  degree  precarious.  The  Sultan’s  defeat  by  the  Russians  is 
now  becoming  generally  known  and  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  the  first  visible  sign  of  weakness  will  be  a 
signal  for  their  rising  in  the  Hejaz  and  Plasa.  The  assassination 
of  the  Slierif,  to  one  who  knows  the  ways  of  Turks  and  Arabs, 
seems  most  significant.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  possible  that,  as  stated 
in  tlie  ofhcial  report,  the  deed  was  committed  bj'"  a  Persian  fanatic. 
The  Persians  and  the  xlrabs,  Shias  and  Sunis,  are  always  at  dag- 
gers-drawn,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pilgrim,  maddened  by  tiie 
treatment  Persian  pilgrims  sometimes  receive  in  the  Hejaz,  should 
have  thus  avenged  his  sect.  But  it  may  well  be  otln^rwise.  ft  is 
beyond  dispute  that  rumors  were  current  some  months  ago  of  an 
Arab  rising  under  this  very  Sheri f,  and  the  Turks  are  old-fashioned 
enough  in  their  methods  with  an  enemy  to  take  the  first  occasion 
offered  of  solving  all  doubts  regarding  him.  It  is  not  a  little  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  Sherif’s  successor  should  be  a  man  long  resident  at 
Constantinople,  and  one  for  that  reason  doubtless  better  trusted. 
These  things  are  not  provable  ;  they  are  only  probable,  and  proba¬ 
ble  because  they  have  over  and  over  again  occurred  in  Turkish 
Iiistory. 

Hor  must  it  be  forgotten  liow  small  is  the  respect  felt  hy  any 
class  of  Arabian  society  for  the  Ottoman  caiipli.  The  Arabs, 
though  a  liiglil}'  moral  race,  are  peculiarly  little  religious,  tlie  bent 
of  their  minds  being  j)raetical,  not  devotional  ;  and  lliey  are  no 
respecters  of  persons.  To  them  dervishes  and  seyyids  arc  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slight  estimation,  and  even  saints  and  proplicts  are  not 
seriously  considered.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  exaggerate  the  con- 
teinptan  Arab  of  high  birth  feels  for  the  degenerate  sucees.sor  of 
their  “  Nebbi  Mohammed,”  not  even  an  Arab,  and  the  bastard 
descendant  of  twenty  generations  of  slaves.*  As  a  Turk  the  kSultan 
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IS  no  less  a  foreigner  to  them  than  the  Muscovite  Czar  or  the  Em¬ 
press  of  India. 

But  enough  of  this  tale  of  Ottoman  intrigue  and  Ottoman  mis¬ 
rule.  1  would  show  as  a  contrast  what  Arabian  political  life  can 
be  wiien  free  from  foreign  domination. 

Arabia  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia, 
where  all  is  in  deca}^  and  all  is  corruption.  Here  Iheie  is  neither 
fatalism,  nor  torpor,  nor  indifference.  Politics  play  as  prominent 
a  part  in  thought  at  Hail  as  they  do  at  Paris  or  Madrid,  and  are 
quite  as  intelligently  understood. 

The  Arab  race  is  alive,  as  no  other  Asiatic  race  is  alive,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Chinese,  like  whom  it  is  practical,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  physically  vigorous.  Scantily  peopled  as  Arabia  is,  it  has 
still  a  surplus  population,  and  still  sends  out  its  emigrants  from 
time  to  time  into  the  northern  deserts,  just  as  it  has  done  at  any 
period  of  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Vriiatever  may  he  the  case 
in  the  Hejaz,  where  Ottoman  lule  has  prevailed,  there  is  no  sign 
elsewhere  in  Arabia  of  a  lapse  from  higher  to  lower  conditions  of 
prosperit}".  In  Kejd  there  aie  neither  ruined  cities  nor  abandoned 
fields,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  every'  other  part  of  Western  Asia. 
Hardly  an  acre  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  there  left  implant¬ 
ed.  The  traveller  passing  from  the  lands  of  the  Turk  into  these 
of  the  independent  Arab  "^is  struck  at  cncc  with  the  look  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  which  pervades  everything — the  little  ffelds  of 
barl$3',  tended  eacli  as  a  garden  and  fenced  round  with  trim  hedges 
of  palm-boughs  ;  the  palm-groves  laid  out  in  squares  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  irrigation,  and  laboriously  supplied  with  water  from  wells 
often  eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Each  town  and  village 
and  outlying  farm  surrounded  by  its  wall,  kept  carefully  in  repair 
and  rarely  showing  a  single  battlement  missing,  though,  as  these 
are  of  earth,  they  constantly  require  renewal  ;  things  trifling  in 
themselves,  yet  a  sure  index  of  prosperity,  just  as  are  the  clean 
fallows  and  clipped  hedges  of  an  English  farm. 

The  soil  of  Arabia  is  a  poor  one,  and  the  almost  absolute  want 
of  rain  makes  cultivation  impossible,  except  in  the  most  favored 
situations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  any  part  of  the 
interior,  except  possibly  in  Axemen,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of 
agricultural  land.  The  truth  is,  fliat  the  whole  of  Jlejd  is  a  desert, 
and  that  the  few  cultivated  patches  that  it  can  boast  have  been 
rescued  painfully  from  their  natural  aridity  b}^  purely  artificial 
means. 

Tiiere  is  no  such  thing  as  water  above  ground  in  any  of  the 
centra]  plateaux,  although  these  rise  to  the  height  of  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Even  the  granite  range  of  Jehei 
Shammar  boasts  not  a  single  stream.  The  towns  and  villages  of 
Kejd  are  merely  palm  oases  scattered  over  a  vast  upland  of  gravel, 


and  separated  from  cacli  other  huge  intervening  wastes.  Tlieir 
o’aison  d'etre  lies  in  their  wells.  Wherever  water  has  been  found 
at  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  there  towns  have  been  built  and 
gardens  planted.  Their  wealth  is  in  their  palm-groves,  eked  out 
by  certain  old-fashioned  industries  and  b^Mrade  with  the  Bedouin.s, 
who  occup}^  the  desert  outside  with  their  sheep  and  camels. 
The  common  home  of  the  Bedouins,  although  they  range  over 
every  part  of  the  JSTejd.  are  the  distiicts  of  red  sand  which  are 
known  as  Nefuds.  These,  unlike  the  barren  gravelly  upland, 
which  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  provide  them  with  pereu 
nial  pasture  in  the  shape  of  certain  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  even 
grass.  No  peasantry,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
found  in  Arabia,  every  one  who  is  not  a  Bedouin  being  a  towns¬ 
man. 

It  is  to  the  piiysical  features  of  their  land  thus  understood  that 
the  Arabs  of  Nejd  owe  the  peculiar  political  institutions  under 
vrhich,  with  some  interludes  of  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny,  they 
liave  lived  and  thrived  for  several  thousand  years.  These  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain.  The  position  of  the  towns  of  Nejd  relatively 
to  each  other  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  islands  of  an  archipel¬ 
ago,  or  rather  to  several  groups  of  islands.  The  desert  surrounds 
them  like  the  sea,  and  they  have  no  point  of  contact  one  with  the 
other  in  the  shape  of  intei  veiling  fields  or  villages,  or  even  inter¬ 
vening  pastures.  They  are  isolated  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and 
from  this  fact  has  sprung  the  political  individuality  which  it  has 
always  been  their  care  to  maintain.  Each  city  is  like  an  indepeu- 
dent  state. 

As,  however,  the  citizens  of  even  Arabian  towns  are  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  on  each  other,  and  as,  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
supply  of  food  in  many  of  them,  compared  with  the  wanfs  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  caravans  yearly  to  the 
sea-coast  or  the  Euphrates  for  coin,  they  have  most  of  Iheiii  come 
long  ago  to  a  modus  riteudl  while  Avilhoiit  their  own  walls,  and  in 
order  to  secure  their  communications  have  put  themselves  each 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  principal  Bedouin  sheiks  of  ils 
district.  He,  on  the  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute,  lias  guaran¬ 
teed  them  safety  outside  tlie  city  walls,  and  the  citizens  are  thus 
able  to  travel  p<a*fcctly  unmolested  as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends.  This  vassahige  to  a  eommoii  lord  has,  moreover,  been  a 
bond  of  union  between  them  ;  and  so  the  towns  and  villages  of 
each  group  of  oases  have  contracted  ties  of  amity  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  those  of  a  common  nationality. 

This  ill  its  simplest  form  has  been  the  political  condition  of 
Arabia  from  the  first  dawn  of  history.  A  further  development, 
however,  has  ensued  wliicli  connects  it  more  nearly  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  government  observable  elsewhere.  The  Bedouin 
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sbeik,  ccrown  ricli  'willi  llic  tribute  of  a  score  of  ^  towns,  builds 
for  himself  a  castle  close  to  one  of  them.  There,  with  the  prentige 
of  his  rank  (for  fjcdouiu  blood  is  still  accounted  purest),  and 
backed  by  his  power  in  the  desert,  he  speedily  becomes  the  practi¬ 
cal  ruler  of  the  town,  and  from  protector  of  the  citizens  becomes 
their  sheik.  He  now  is  die:nified  by  them  with  the  title  of  emir, 
and  though  still  merely  their  sheik,  to  the  Bedouins  becomes  vir¬ 
tually  sovereign  of  the  oasis.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  kings  of 
Arabia'’  who  came  to  visit  Solomon,  and  such,  it  has  been  assert¬ 
ed  were  the  “  shepherd  Pharaohs”  of  Egypt,  rulers  from  without, 
not  from  icithin  the  city.  Such,  too,  at  the  present  day  aie  the  Ibn 

Kashids  and  the  Ibn  Saouds  of  Nejd. 

Admirably  adapted,  then,  to  the  physical  w^ants  of  the  country, 
and  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage,  the  “  sliepherd  government” 
of  Arabia  is  popular  and  effective.  In  a  land  where  the  Ottoman 
government,  with  all  the  powder  at  its  disposal,  has  never  been  able 
to  maintain  order  outside  the  w’alls  of  its  cities,  or  make  the  high- 
wave’s  secure  for  life  and  property,  the  native  system  of  rule  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  absolute  peace.  In  the  wdiole  district 
of  Jebel  Shammar,  embracing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  wildesc 
deserts  inhabited  by  seine  of  the  w’ildest  people  in  theworkha 
traveller  may  go  unarmed  and  unescorted  wdlhoiit  more  let  or 
hindrance  than  if  he  were  following  the  high-road  from  Westmin¬ 
ster  to  Brighton.  On  every  highway  in  Jebel  Shammar,  townsmen 
may  be  found  jogging  on  donkey-hack  alone,  or  on  foot,  carrying 
neither  gun  nor  lance,  and  wdlh  ail  their  w^ealtli  with  them,  it 
vou  ask  about  the  dangers  of  the  road  they  will  return  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  Are  we  not  here  in  Ibn  Bashid  s  country  t  xvo  system, 
hewever  perfect,  of  patrols,  and  forts,  and  escorts,  could  produce 
a  result  like  this.  Ibn  Rashid,  having  unbounded  power  at  his 
command  in  the  desert,  has  only  to  decree  that  suspicious  charac¬ 
ters  shall  be  summarily  treated,  and  no  outlaw  will  venture  to 
remain  an  hour.  The  Bedouins  will  not  disobey  hirn. 

In  the  town  of  Hail  the  Emir  is  equally  respected  and  there  he 
exercises  the  traditional  functions  of  an  Arabian  ruler  m  all  their 
completeness.  He  resides  in  a  castle  half  within  and  halt  without 
the  city,  and  maintains  a  body  guard  of  eight  hundred  men,  diessed 
in  the  ordinary  costume  of  Arabia,  but  armed  with  silver-hilted 
swords.  These  soldiers  are  clothed  at  the  Emir  s  expense,  but 
receive  from  him  neither  pay  nor  rations,  only  a  kind  of  pension  lor 
their  families  when  serving  out  of  Hail.  Their  service  is  volun- 
tary  the  young  men  wishing  to  enlist  inscribing  tlmmselves  at  the 
castle,  and  beiug  called  out  as  occasion  requires.  Their  duties  are 
light ;  no  drill  or  discipline,  more  than  for  the  daily  parade  at  the 
Mehiss  or  public  court  of  justice,  and  occasionally  an  act  of  police 
work.  A  few,  however,  are  stationed  in  dista.nt  towns  and  forts  to 
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support  the  Emir’s  authority,  and  these,  I  believe,  receive  pay. 
They  are  respectable,  orderly  men,  and  belong  to  the  best  class  of 
citizens.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  are  considered  sufficient  to  keep 
order  in  all  the  J6f  oasis. 

The  Emir  holds  a  court  of  justice  daily  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
palace,  when  he  settles  personally  all  disputes.  The  forms  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  very  summary,  no  case  that  1  saw  occupying  more  than  a 
few  minutes  ;  but  as  all  is  publfc,  and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  par¬ 
tiality  or  corruption,  the  disputants  appear  contented  that  it  should 
be  so.  Any  one  having  a  petition  then  presents  it,  and  says  what 
he  has  to  say  to  the  Emir  himself,  who  gives  an  immediate  answer. 
The  citizens  address  him  with  O  Emir  !  O  Prince  ! — the  Bedouins 
with  O  Sheik  !  or  simply,  O  Mohammed  !  As  far  as  I  could 
learn,  disputes  are  Settled  rather  b}^  traditional  usage  than  by  any 
recognized  code  of  law,  though  doubtless  the  Koran  is  sometimes 
appealed  to.  The  criminal  law  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  still 
simpler  ;  a  thief  or  robber  taken  red-handed  for  the  first  offence 
loses  his  hand,  for  the  second  his  head.  Thieving,  however,  even 
in  the  capital,  is  hardly  known,  and  there  had  been  no  case  of 
murder  or  homicide  for  many  3- ears. 

The  taxation  of  Jebel  Shammar  is  light,  and  is  levied  in  coin  not 
kind,  Turkish  money  being  the  recognized  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  collected  in  Hail  by  the  Emir’s  officers,  in  the  other  districts 
by  the  local  sheiks,  the  tax  levied  on  each  town  or  village  being 
assessed  according  to  the  number  of  palm-trees  it  possesses.  I 
believe  fourpence  a  tree  is  about  the  amount,  trees  under  seven 
years  old  being  exempt.  There  is  a  small  tax  too  for  each  sheep 
kept  for  the  citizens  by  the  Bedouins.  This,  with  the  tribute  en¬ 
forced  from  the  subject  tribes  and  the  tribute  for  protection  paid 
by  the  towns,  amounts  to  a  3"early  sum  of  perhaps  £60,000,  while 
the  annual  passage  of  the  Persian  pilgrimage  through  his  domin¬ 
ions  adds  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  more  to  Ibn  Eashid’s 
exchequer.  The- princely  family  of  Hail,  of  whom  Mohammed 

Iibn  Rashid,  the  present  Emir,  is  fifth  in  succession  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  founder,  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its  intelligent  man- 
agement  of  finance.  Without  being  parsimonious,  for  extreme 
liberality  has  been  one  of  the  principles  of  their  statecraft,  they 
have  always  looked  closely  to  receipts  and  expenditure.  No  waste 
has  been  permitted,  and  each  successive  occupant  of  the  throne  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  has  made  it  his  business  to  amass  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
these  savings  made  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  but  common 
report  puts  it  at  an  immense  sum.  In  an}^  case,  the  state  has  no 
public  debt,  and  its  budget  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  large  yearly 
surplus. 

The  form  of  government,  though  a  despotism,  is  one  very  closely 
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restricted  by  public  opiniou.  The  citizens  of  Jebel  Shammar  have 
nut  what  vre  should  call  constitutional  rights:  there  '  is  no 
machinery  among  them  for  the  assertion  of  their  power  :  but  there 
is  probably  no  community  in  the  old  world  where  popular  feeling 
exercises  a  nrore  powerful  influence  on  government  than  it  does  at 
Hail.  The  Emir,  irresponsible  as  he  is  in  individual  acts,  knows 
well  that  he  cannot  transgress  the  traditional  unwritten  law  of 
Arabia  with  impunity.  An  unpopular  sheik  would  cease,  ipf^ 
factj9,  to  be  sheik,  for  though  dethroned  by  no  public  ceremony, 
and  subjected  to  no  personal  ill-treatment,  he  would  And  himself 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  acceptable  member  of  his  family. 
The  citizen  soldierfi  would  not  support  a  recognized  tyrant  in  the 
town,  now  would  the  Bedouins  outside.  The  Princes  of  Arabia 
have  therefore  alwa3’s  to  consider  public  opinion  before  all  else.  It 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  Ibn  pLasIiids  to  secure  |X)pularit3^  b^" 
a  stnct  aiiherence  to  the  ancient  usages  of  Arabia,  1)3"  a  firm  but 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  b3^  a  boundless  hospitality, 
for  hQspitalit3",  as  is  vreil  known,  is  the  fiist  and  greatest  of  all  vir¬ 
tues  in  Arab  estimation.  From  two  to  Three  hundred  guests  are 
fed  daih"  at  the  Emir's  palace  ;  the  pK)or  are  clothed,  and  presents 
of  camels  and  clothes  made  to  strangers  from  a  distance.  In  this 
way  the  name  of  Ibn  Kashid  has  been  carried  on  the  wings  of  fame 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Arabia,  3Iohammed  ibn 
Rashid,  the  present  Emir,  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  v^liat 
mPiV  be  called  the  National  Pait3"  in  Aejd,  and  is  caiT3ing  all  before 
him,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  old  rivals  and  suzerains  of  his 
house,  the  Ibn-Saouds.  These,  representing  the  Wahhabi  influ¬ 
ence,  are  losing  ground  daih",  and  though  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  collision  1  retween  the  twoo  emirs,  divided  as  the3^  are  by  a  tract 
of  ITefud,  Ibn  Rashid  ma3"  yet  find  himself  called  open  to  fill  the 
throne  of  all  Central  Arabia  hy  a  general  jjrofier  of  allegiance  from 
the  tribes. 

The  Shammar  clem,  longlhe  strongest  and  most  numerous  tribe 
in  ETejd,  is  now  supplemented  in  its  allegiance  to  Mohammed  b3" 
the  Daffiri,  the  Sherarat,  and  many  others  in  the  northern  deserts, 
while  more  than  one  of  the  sheiks  of  Kasim  and  Aared  have 
already"  sent  in  their  tribute  to  Hail.  It  is  conceivable  that,  gath¬ 
ering  as  it  goes,  this  league  of  the  tribes  may  one  da3^  embrace  not 
merely  Jebel  Shammar,  Kasim,  and  Aared,  but  even  ail  Arabia. 
In  the  interest  of  those  provinces  now  misgoverned  the  Turks, 
this  is  a  consummation  devoutlj"  to  be  wished. 

And  now  I  trust  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavor  to 
enlist  the  s3Tnpathy  of  readers  on  the  side  of  true  progress  and 
true  freedom  in  the  struggle  which  may  any  day  break  out  in 
Arabia,  between  the  representatives  of  l3arbarism  clothed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  forms,  and  civilization,  real  and  living,  though  strange  to  us 
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in  its  Seniitii*  dress.  All  Europe  knows  the  Turk,  but  who  knows 
the  Arab?  Xot  those  who  spend  their  winter  at  Cairo,  or  their 
spring  in  .  Palestine,  and  who  complain  of  llie  endless  cry  of  hak- 
shis/i,  and  the  beggarly  ways  of  ihe  nati\res  ;  not  even  those  who 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Bagdad  and  mixed  with  llm  felU/hm  cf 
the  Tigris.  Tlie  Arabic-speaking  Copt  of  tiie  Xile  and  the 
Canaanite  of  S3*ria  are  Arab  on]\'  in  language,  and  are  without  the 
political  instincts  inherent  in  the  pure  race  T  the  bastard  Iraki  has 
been  for  centuries  a  slave.  These  ma}’  never  be  worthv  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  capable  of  a  self-government  of  which ‘the}'  have  lost 
the  traditions  ;  but  the}'  are  not  real  Arabians,  and  should  not  Ije 
confounded  with  them.  The  real  Arabian  is  as  proud  and  self- 
respecting,  and  as  fully  entitled  by  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  to  political  freedom,  as  any  free  and  independent  citizen  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  far  more  so  than  either  Bulirarian  or 
Roumanian,  on  whose  rights  all  Europe  has  been  called  To  judge. 
It  ma\'  not  be  the  duty  of  England  to  free  any  race  from  bondage, 
but  at  least  let  this  one  have  nothing  further  to  reproach  her  with 
in  the  history  of  its  enslavement.  Fortunately  the  day  of  Ottoman 
t\Tanny  in  Asia  is  verj'  near  its  close,  and  veiw  near,  loo.  if  I  mav 
indulge  a  hope,  is  the  complete  and  lasting  freedom  of  Arabia. 

Wilfrid  ScAWE^'  Blca't,  in  ihe  Forinightly, 


THE  PIXCH  OF  PO^-ERTY. 

lx  these^  days  of  reduction  of  rents,  or  or  total  abstinence  from 
rent-paying,  it  is,  I  am  told,  the  correct  thing  to  be  a  little  pressed 
for  monc}'/’  It  is  a  sign  of  connection  vilh  the  lauded  interest 
(like  the  banker's  ejaculation  in  “  Middlemarch")  and  su^o-ests 
iamdy  acres,  and  entails,  and  a  position  in  the  count}'.  (In  wTiich 
case  I  know  a  good  many  people  who  are  landlords  on  a  verv  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  have  made  allowances  for  their  tenants  the‘«-en- 
erosity  of  which  may  be  described  as  Quixotic.)  But  as  a  general 
rule,  and  in  times  less  exceptionally  hard,  though  Shakespeare 

tells  us  How  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud,"  they  are  not  proud 
of  being  poor. 

Poverty,"  says  the  greatest  of  English  divines.  “  is  indeed  de¬ 
spised  and  makes  men  contemptible  ;  it  exposes  a  man  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  e'v  il  persons,  and  leaves  a  man  defenceless  ;  it  is  alwavs 
suspected  ;  its  stories  are  accounted  lies,  and  all  its  counsels  follies  ; 
it  puts  a  man  from  all  employment ;  it  makes  a  man’s  discourses 
^dious  and  his  society  troublesome.  This  is  the  worst  of  it." 
E\  en  so  povert}  seems  pretty  bad,  but,  liegging  Dr.  Jeremy 
J  ay  lor  s  pardon,  w'hat  he  has  stated  is  by  no  means  "  the  worst  of 
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it.”  To  be  in  want  of  food  at  any  time,  and  of  firincj  in  winter 
time,  is  ever  so  much  worse  than  the  inconveniences  lie  enumer¬ 
ates  ;  and  to  sec  those  we  love — delicate  women  and  children  per¬ 
haps— in  want  of  them  is  worse  still.  The  fact  is,  the  excellent 
bishop  probably  never  knew  what  it  was  to  go  without  his  meals, 
but  took  them  reg’Iar"  (as  ^Irs.  Gamp  took  her  Brighton  ale)  as 
bishops  generally  do.  3Ioreover,  since  his  day,  luxury  has  so 
universally  increased,  and  the  value  of  intelligence  has  become  so 
well  recognized  (by  the  publishers),  that  even  philosophers,  who 
profess  to  despise  such  things,  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  good  of  its 
kind  too  Hence  it  happens  that,  from  all  we  hear  to  the  con¬ 
trary  from  the  greatest  thinkers,  the  deprivation  of  food  is  a  small 
thing:  indeed,  "as  compared  with  the  great  spiritual  struggles  of 
noble  minds,  and  the  doubts  that  beset  them  as  to  the  supreme 
government  of  the  universe,  it  seems  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

In  old  times,  when  folks  were  not  so  cultured,”  starvation  was 
thought  more  of.  It  is  quite  curious,  indeed,  to  contrast  the  high¬ 
flying  morality  of  the  present  day  (when  no  one  is  permitted,  either 
by  Evolutionist  or  Ritualist,  however  dire  may  be  his  necessity,  so 
much  as  to  jar  his  conscience)  with  the  shocking  laxity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  ”  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his 
soul  when  he  is  hungry,”  says  Solomon,  after  which  stretch  of 
charity,  strange  to  say,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  marital  infidelity  in 
terms  that,  considering  the  number  of  wives  he  had  himself,  strike 
one  as  severe. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  apt  to  make 
great  allowances  for  people  with  empty  stomachs,  and  though  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  present  profane  ones  think  this  veiy  repre¬ 
hensible,  I  venture  to  agree  with  the  sacred  writers.  The  sharpest 
tooth  of  poverty  is  felt,  after  all,  in  the  bite  of  hunger.  A  very 
amusing  and  graphic  writer  once  described  his  experience  of  a 
whole  night  passed  in  the  streets  ;  the  exhaustion,  the  pain,  the 
intolerable  weariness  of  it,  were  set  forth  in  a  very  striking  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  sketch  was  called  ”  The  Key  of  the  Street,”  and  was 
thought  by  many,  as  Browning  puts  it,  to  he  ”  the  true  Dickens.” 
But  what  are  even  the  pangs  of  sleeplessness  and  fatigue  compared 
with  those  of  want  ?  Of  course  there  have  been  fanatics  "who 
have  fasledmany  days  ;  but  they  have  been  supported  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  spiritual  reward.  I  confess  I  reserve  my  pity  for  those 
vrho  have  no  such  golden  dreams,  and  who  fast  perforce.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  mere  worldlings — such  as  most  of  us  are 
— -not  to  eat,  if  it  is  possible,  when  we  are  hungiy.  I  have  known 
a  great  social  philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was  giving 
his  sons  an  experience  of  high  thinking  and  low  living  by  festrict- 
ing  their  pochet-money  to  two  shillings  a  day,  out  of  which  it  was 
understood  they  were  to  find  their  owm  meals.  I  don’t  know 
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w^iethor  the  spirit  in  their  case  was  willing,  but, the  llcsh  was 
decidedly  weak,  for  one  of  them,  on  this  very  moderate  allowance, 
used  to  contrive  to  always  have  a  pint  of  dry  champagne  with  liis 
luncheon.  The  fact  is,  that  of  the  iron  grip  of  poverty,  people  in 
general,  by  no  means  excepting  those  who  have  written  about  it, 
have  ifad  very  little  experience  ;  whereas  of  the  pinch  of  it  a  good 
many  people  know  something.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper — and 
the  question  should  be  an  interesting  one,  considering  how  much  it 
is  talked  about — to  inquire  briefly  where  it  lies. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  very  various  arc  the  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  point,  and,  before  sifting  them,  one  must  be  careful  in 
the  first  place  to  eliminate  from  our  inquiry  the  cases  of  that  con¬ 
siderable  class  of  persons  who  pinr^h  themselves.  For,  however 
severely  they  do  it,  they  may  stop  w'hen  tliey  like,  and  the  ])ain  is 
cured.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  pulling 
one’s  own  tooth  out  and  even  the  best  and  kindest  of  dentists 
doing  it  for  one.  IIov/  gingerly  one  goes  to  work,  and  how  often 
it  strikes  one  that  the  tooth  is  a  good  tooth,  that  it  has  been  a  fast 
friend  to  us  for  ev’er  so  manv  years,  and  never  “  fallen  out”  before, 
and  that  after  all  it  had  better  stop  Vvhere  it  is  ! 

To  the  truly  benevolent  mind,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  to  hear  of  a  miser  denying  himself  the  necessaries  of  life 
a  little  too  far  and  ridding  us  of  his  presence  altogether.  Our 
confidence  in  the  -average  virtue  of  humanity  assures  us  that  his 
place  will  be  supplied  by  a  better  man.  The  details  of  his  penu¬ 
rious  habits,  the  comfortless  room,  the  scanty  bedding,  tlie  cheese- 
rinds  on  his  table,  and  tlie  fat  banking-book  under  his  thin  bolster, 
only  inspire  disgust ;  if  he  were  pinched  to  death  he  did  it  himself, 
and  so  much  the  better  for  the  world  in  general  and  his  heir  in 
particular. 

Again,  the  people  who  have  a  thousaud  a  year,  and  who  try  to 
persuade  the  world  that  they  have  two  thousand,  suffer  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience,  but  it  can’t  be  called  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
They  may  put  limits  to  their  washing-bills,  which  persons  of 
cleanlier  habits  would  consider  unpleasantly  narrow  ;  they  may 
cat  cold  mutton  in  private  for  five  days  a  week  in  order  to  eat 
turtle  and  venison  in  public  (and  with  the  air  of  eating  them  every 
day)  on  the  sixth  ;  and  they  may  immure  themselves  in  their  biick 
rooms  in  Loudon  throughout  the  autumn  in  order  to  persuade  foiks 
that  they  are  stiil  at  Trouville,  where  for  ten  days  they  did  really 
reside  and  in  splendor  ;  but  all  their  stint  and  self-incarceration, 
sf>  far  from  awakening  pity,  only  fill  us  with  contempt.  I  am 
afraid  that  even  the  complaining  tones  of  our  city  friend,  who  tells 
us  thift  in  consequence  of  **  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
markets”  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  “great  retrenehments” — 
which  it  seems,  on  inquiry,  consist  in  putting  do\Mi  one  of  his 
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carriages  and  keeping  three  liorses  instead  of  six — fail  to  draw  the 
sympatliizing  tear,  "indeed,  to  a  poor  man  this  pretence  of  suffer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  perhaps  even  more  offensive  than 
their  boasts  of  tlieir  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rich  become  really  poor  their  case 
is  hard  indeed  ;  though,  strange  to  sny,  we  hear  little  of  it?  It  is 
like  drowning  ;  there  is  a  feeble  cry,  a  little  ineffectual  assistance 
from  the  bystanders,  and  then  they  go  under.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  pinch  with  them;  they  have  fallen  into  the  gaping  mouth  of 
ruin,  and  it  has  devoured  them.  If  w^e  ever  see  them  again,  it  is 

-  _  -1  .  •  •  .  ‘  Tr\  •  T  V 


WcloU  b  It  ;  uiJty  [jctot  ao  xl 

I  "remember  him  w^lien  he  lived  in  Eton  Square.”  This  class  of 
cases  rarely  comes  under  the  head  of  “  genteel  poverty.”  They 
were  at  the  top,  and  hey  presto  !  by  some  malignant  stroke  of  fate, 
they  are  at  the  bottom  ;  and  there  they  stick. 

I  don't  believe  in  bachelors  ever  experiencing  the  pinch  of  pov¬ 
erty  ;  I  have  heard  them  complaining  of  it  at  the  club,  while 
ordering  T^Iedina  oysters  instead  of  natives,  but,  after  ail,  what 
does  it  signify  even  if  they  were  reduced  to  cockles?  They  have 
no  appearances  to  keep  up,  and  if  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  they  must  be  poor  creatures  indeed. 

It  is  the  lai-ge  families  of  moderate  income,  who  are  delicate,  and 
have  delicate  tastes,  that  feel  the  twinge  ;  and  especially  the  poor 
girls.  I  remember  a  man,  with  little  care  for  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  of  small  means,  but  with  a  very  rich  sense  of  humor,  describ¬ 
ing  to  me  his  experiences  when  staying  at  a  certain  ducal  house  in 
the  country,  where  his  feelings  must  have  been  very  similar  to 
those  of  Christopher  Bly.  In  particular  he  drew  a  charming  pic- 
ture  of  the  magnificent  attendant  v/ho  in  the  morning  would  put 
out  his  clothes  for  liim,  which  had  not  been  made  by  Mr.  Poole, 
nor  very  recently  by  an3i3ody.  The  contempt  which  he  well  un¬ 
derstood  his  Grace’s  gentleman  must  have  felt  for  him  afforded  him 
genuine  enjoyment.  But  with  young  ladies,  in  a  similar  position, 
matters  are  very  different  ;  the}^  have  rarely  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
certainly  none  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  force  of  a 
personal  humiliation.  I  have  known  some  very  charming  ones, 
compelled  to  dress  on  a  very  small  allow^ance,  who,  in  certain 
mansions  wdiere  they  have  been  occasionally  guests,  have  been 
afraid  to  put  their  bools  outside  their  door,  because  they  were  not 
of  the  new^est,  and  have  trembled  when  the  officious  lady’s-maid 
has  meddled  with  their  scanty  wardrobe.  A  philosopher  may  think 
nothing  of  this,  but.  considering  the  lender  skin  of  the  sufferer,  it 
may  bo  fairly  called  a  pinch. 

In  lire  invcstigalion  of  this  intcriesting  subject,  I  have  had  a  good 
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(leal  of  conversation  witli  young  ladies,  who  have  given  me  the 
fullest  information,  and  in  a  manner  so  charming,  that,  if  it  were 
common  in  witnesses  generally,  it  would  make  blue-books  the 
most  delightful  description  of  reading. 

“  I  consider  it  to  be  a  pinch,”  says  one,  “  when  I  am  obliged  to 
put  on  black  mittens  on  occasions  when  I  know  other  girls  will 
have  long  white  kid  gloves.  ”  I  must  confess  I  have  a  prejudice 
myself  against  mittens  ;  they  arc,  so  to  speak,  “  gritty”  to  touch  ; 
so  that  the  pinch,  if  it  be  one,  experienced  by  the  wearer,  is  shared 
by  her  ungloved  friends.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  that 
drawing-room  fire,  which  is  lit  so  late  in  the  season  for  economical 
reasons,  and  so  late  in  the  day  at  all  times  ;  the  i)ioch  is  felt  as 
much  by  the  visitors  as  by  tlie  members  of  the  household.  These 
things,  however,  are  mere  nips,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  hardships  complained  of  by  my  friend  Quiver- 
full’s  second  boy.  ‘‘I  don’t  mind  having  papa’s  clothes  cutup 
for  me,”  he  sa3’'s,  “  but  what  I  do  think  hard  is  getting  Bob’s 
clothes  [Bob  being  his  elder  brother],  which  have  been  papa’s 
first ;  however,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  I  am  outgrowing  Bob.” 

A  much  more  severe  example  of  the  pinch  of  poverty  than  these 
is  to  be  found  in  railway  travelling  ;  no  lady  of  any  sense  or  spirit 
objects  to  travel  by  the  second,  or  even  the  third  class,  if  her 
means  do  not  justify  her  going  by  the  first.  But  when  she  meets 
with  richer  friends  upon  the  platform,  and  parts  with  them  to 
journey  in  the  same  compartment  with  their  man-servant,  she 
suffers  as  acutely  as  though,  when  the  guard  slams  the  door  of  the 
carriage  with  the  vehemence  proportioned  to  its  humble  rank,  her 
tender  hand  had  been  crushed  in  it.  Of  course  it  is  very  foolish  of 
her  ;  but  it  demands  democratic  opinions,  such  as  almost  no 
woman  of  birth  and  breeding  possesses,  not  to  feed  that  pinch. 
Her  knowledge  that  it  is  also  hard  upon  the  man-servant,  who  has 
never  sat  in  her  presence  before,  but  only  stooped  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  with  ”  ’Ock,  miss,”  serves  but  to  increase  her  pain. 

A  great  philosopher  has  stated  that  the  worst  evil  of  poverty  is, 
that  it  makes  folks  ridiculous  ;  by  which  I  hoire  he  only  means 
that,  as  in  the  above  case,  it  places  them  in  incongruous  positions. 
The  man  or  woman  who  derives  amusement  from  the  lack  of 
means  of  a  fellow-creature,  would  jeer  at  a  natural  deform ity,  be 
(U’uel  to  children  and  insult  old  age.  Such  people  should  be 
whipped  and  then  hanged.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  little 
pinches  of  poverty  so  slight  that  they  tickle  almost  as  much  as 
they  hurt  the  victim.  A  lady  once  told  me  (interrupting  herself, 
however,  with  pleasant  bursts  of  merriment)  that  as  a  young  girl 
her  allt)Avance  w'as  so  small,  that  when  she  went  out  to  spend  the 
morning  at  a  friend’s  her  ])romised  pleasure  was  almost  darkened 
by  the  presentiment  (aiwa^^s  fulfilled)  that  the  cabman  was  sure  to 
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chfirgo  her  more  than  the  proper  fare.  The  extra  expense  was 
realiv  of  consequence  to  her,  but  she  never  dared  dispute  it,  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  footman  who  opened  the  door. 

Some  young  ladies — quite  as  ladylike  as  any  who  roll  in  ciiariots 
— cannot  even  afford  a  cab.  “  What  1  call  the  pinch  of  poverty,” 
observed  an  example  of  this  class,  ”  is  the  waiting  for  omnibus 
after  omnibus  on  a  wet  afternoon  atid  finding  them  all  full.  ’ 

”  But,  surely,”  1  replied  with  gallantry,  ”  any  man  would  have 
given  up  his  seat  to  you  ?” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  smile  that  had  very  little  fun  in  it. 
”  People  in  omnibuses,”  she  said,  ”  don’t  give  up  their  seats  to 
others.”  Nor,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  do  they  do  soeisewhere  ;  if  I 
had  been  in  their  place,  perhaps  I  should  have  been  equally  selfish  ; 
though  I  do  think  I  should  have  made  an  effort,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  at  least,  to  make  room  for  her  close  beside  me.* 

A  young  governess  wdiom  some  wicked  fairy  endo'wed  at  her 
birth  with  the  sensitiveness  often  denied  to  princesses,  has  assured 
me  that  her  journevs  by  railway  have  sometimes  been  rendered 
miserable  by  the  thought  that  she  had  not  even  a  few  pence  to 
spare  for  the  porter  who  would  presently  shoulder  her  little  box  on 
to  the  roof  of  her  cab. 

It  is  people  of  this  class,  much  more  than  those  beneath  them, 
who  are  shut  out  from  all  amusements.  The  mechanic  goes  to  the 
play  and  to  the  music  hall,  and  occasionally  takes  his  ”  old  girl,” 
as  he  calls  his  wdfe,  and  even  “a  kid”  or  two,  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  But  those  1  have  in  my  mind  have  no  such  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  compulsory  duty  and  importunate  care.  ^  ”  I  know^  it’s 
very  foolish,  but  I  feel  it  sometimes  to  be  a  pinch,  says  one 
of  these  ill-fated  ones,  ”  to  see  them  all  [the  daughters  of 
her  emplo3’er]  going  to  the  play,  or  the  opera,  while  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  private  vievr  of  their  pietty  dresses. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  sense  of  comparison  (and  especially  with  the 
female)  that  sharpt^s  the  sting  of  poverty.  It  is  noC  however 
through  envy  that  the  ”  prosperity  of  fools  destroys  us  ’  so  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  Us  unnecessariness  and  w^aste.  When  a  mother 
has  a  sick  child  who  needs  sea  air,  which  she  cannot  afford  to  give 
it,  the  consciousness  that  her  neighbor’s  family  (the  head  of  which 
perhaps  is  a  most  successful  financier  and  market-rigger)  are  going 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  three  months,  though  there  is  nothiog  at 


*  There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  this.  T  remember  reading  of  some  high¬ 
ly  respectable  old  gentleman  in  the  city  who  thn.'^  accommodated  on  a  wet  aay  a 
very  nice  young  woman  in  humble  circumstances.  She  was  as  full  of  apologies  as 
of  rain-water,  and  he  of  good-natured  rejoinders,  intended  to  put  ’ 

so  that  he  became,  in  a  Piatonic  and  paternal  way,  quite  friendly  with  her  by  the 
time  she  arrived  at  her  destination,  which  happened  to  be  his  ovn  door,  one 
turned  out  to  be  his  new  cook,  which  was  afterward  very  embarrassing. 
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all  the  mailer  with  them,  is  an  added  bitterness.  How  often  it  is 
said  (no  doubt  with  some  well-intentioned  idea  of  consolation)  that 
after  all  money  cannot  buy  life  !  1  remember  a  curious  instance  to 

the  contrary  of  this.  In  the  old  days  of  sailing-packets  a  country 
gentleman  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  when  a  few  miles  from  laud 
broke  a  blood-vessel  through  sea-sickness.  A  doctor  onboard  pro¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  certainly  die  before  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  if  it  was  continued  ;  whereupon  the  sick  man’s  friends  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  captain,  who  convoked  the  passengers,  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  accept  compensation  in  proportion  to  their  needs 
for  allowing  the  vessel  to  be  put  back  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fictions  of  our  time  was  even  w’ritten 
with  this  very  moral,  that  life  is  unpurchasable.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  {han  that  life  is  often  lost  through  w^ant  of  money — that 
is,  of  the  obvious  means  to  save  it.  In  such  a  case  how'  truly  has 
it  been  w^ritten  that  “  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty  !” 
This,,  however,  is  scarcely  a  pinch,  but,  to  those  wdio  have  hearts 
to  feel  it,  a  w’rench  that  disddes  asunder  the  joints  and  the  mar- 
row.  ’  ’ 

A  nobler  example,  because  a  less  personal  one,  of  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  is  w'hen  it  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  some  cherished 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  I  have  felt  such  a  one 
myself,  wdien  in  extreme  jmuth  I  w'as  unable,  from  a  miserable  ah- 
sence  of  means,  to  publish  a  certain  poem  in  several  cantos.  That 
the  wmrld  may  not  have  been  much  better  for  it  if  I  had  had  the 
means  does  not  affect  the  question.  It  is  eas.y  to  be  incredulous. 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  did  not  believe  in  the  expectations 
of  Columbus,  and  suffered  for  it,  and  his  case  ma}"  have  been  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  seyen  publishers  to  whom  I  applied  in  vain. 

A  man  with  an  invention  on  which  he  has  spent  his  life,  but  has 
no  means  to  get  it  developed  for  the  good  of  humanity — or  even 
patented  for  liimself — must  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  very  acutel3^ 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  longer  I  live  the  more  lam  convinced 
that  the  general  view  in  respect  to  material  means  is  a  false  one. 
That  great  riches  are  a  misfortune  is  quite  true  ;  the  effect  of  them 
in  the  moral  sense  (with  here  and  there  a  glorious  exception,  how¬ 
ever)  is  deplorable  :  a  shower  of  gold  falling  continuously  upon 
any  body  (or  soul)  is  as  the  waters  of  a  petrifying  spring.  Hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  occasional  and  precarious  dripping  of  coppers 
has  by  no  means  a  gonial  effect.  If  the  one  recipient  becomes  hard 
as  the  nether  millstone,  the  other  (just  as  after  constant  “  pincii- 
ing”  a  limb  becomes  insensible)  grow's  callous,  and  also  (though  it 
seems  like  a  contradiction  in  terms)  sometimes  acquires  a  certain 
dreadful  suppleness.  Xotliing  is  more  monstrous  thau  the  gen¬ 
erally  received  opinion  wdth  respect  to  a  moderate  competence  ; 
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that  “  fatal  gift,”  as  it  is  called,  Tvhich  encourages  idleness  in 
youth  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  exertion.  I  never  hear 
the  same  people  inveighing  against  great  inheritances,  which  are 
much  more  open  to  such  objections.  The  fact  is,  if  a  young  man 
is  naturally  indolent,  the  spur  of  necessity  will  drive  him  but  a 
very  little  way,  -while  the  having  enough  to  live  upon  is  often  the 
means  of  preserving  his  self  respect.  One  often  hears  what  humil¬ 
iating  things  men  will  do  for  money,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the}' 
do  tlmm  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is  not  the  temptation  which  induces 
them,  but  the  pinch.  “  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  was 
Agur’s  prayer  ;  “  feed  me  wdth  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be 
full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor 
and  steal.”  And  there  are  many  things,  flatteries,  disgraceful 
humiliations,  hypocrisies,  w’hich  are  almost  as  bad  as  stealing. 
One  of  the  sharpest  pinches  of  poverty  to  some  minds  must  be 
their  inability  (because  of  their  dependency  on  him  and  that  of 
others  upon  them)  to  tell  a  man  what  they  think  of  him. 

Riches  and  pos'erty  are  of  course  but  relative  terms  ;  but  the  hap¬ 
piest  material  position  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed  is  that  of 
“  means  with  a  margin.”  Then,  however  small  his  income  may 
be,  liQ-wever  it  may  behove  him  to  “  cut  and  contrive,’'  as  the 
housekeepers  call  it,  he  does  not  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  I  have 
known  a  rich  man  sa}^  to  an  acquaintance  of  this  class,  “  My  good 
friend,  if  you  only  knew  how  very  small  are  the  pleasures  my 
money  gives  me  w’hich  you  yourself  cannot  purchase  !’’  And  for 
once  it  was  not  one  of  those  cheap  and  empty  consolations  which 
the  w^ealthy  are  so  ready  to  bestow^  upon  theirless  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures.  Dives  "Was,  in  that  instance,  quite  right  in  his  remark  ; 
only  we  must  remernljer  he  was  ntrt  speaking  to  Lazarus.  “A 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is”  is  doubtless  quite  suflicient  for  us  ; 
only  there  must  be  enough  of  it,  and  the  herbs  should  be  nicely 
cooked  iu  an  omelet. 

James  Payx,  hi  ilic  lunoiccnth  Ceniiiry. 
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1.  Mind  in  the  Loicer  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease,  By  W.  Lander  Lindsay, 
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2.  PrekdendaC Address  to  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Assodatio-n.  .By 
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3.  Animal  Intelligence.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Association  by 

George  J.  Ko^ianes,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Dublin.  1878. 

“  Axiaial  intelligence,”  says  Mr.  Romanes,  in  his  admirable  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  delivered  before  the  British  Associatiou  in 
Dublin,  18T8,  “  is  a  subject  which  has  ahvaysbeenuf  cousiderable 


interest  to  philosophical  minds,  ])ut  the  interest  attaching  to  it  lias 
of  late  years  been  greatly  increased  by  the  significance  which  it 
has  acquired  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  descent.” 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  doctrines  of  Darwin,  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  enunciated  as  to  have  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
scientists  of  the  fact  that  life,  common  alike  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  may  be  traced  backward  to  its  source  in  the  very  lowest 
protoplasmic  forms,  should  have  likewise  revived  the  ancient  con¬ 
troversies  of  schoolmen  and  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  proper 
Xjsychological  position  of  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  as  viewed 
from  the  standj^oint  of  civilized  and  pliilosoiihic  man,  who  now 
finds  himself  placed  indubitably  at  the  head  of  the  wdiole.  Do  the 
lower  animals,  in  sharing  with  man  vitality  and  all  its  accompani¬ 
ments  of  i^aiu,  disease,  and  death,  share  with  liiin  also  that  inde¬ 
finable  unknown  quality  or  essence  denominated  mind  V  Do  the 
actions  of  the  lower  animals  proceed  from  internal  consciousness 
and  reflection  akin  to  that  of  man,  althougli  diffei'ing  in  degree,  or 
are  they  simj^ly  automatic  movements,  directed  by  instinct,  or 
necessit}^  or  by  the  superior  will  of  man  the  master  ?  These  are 
the  problems  whic.li  have  occu[)ied  the  minds  of  philosophers  in  all 
ages.  The  Rev.  ,1.  Selby  Watson,  in  his  very  interesting  book  on 
the  ”  Reasoning  Power  in  Animals,”  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
opinions  of  various  writers  upon  the  subject  from  Aristotle  down¬ 
ward. 

”  That  beasts  had  no  real  thought  or  feeling,”  he  w^rites,  ”  but 
only  seemed  to  have,  is  a  dcctiine  (w  notion  as  old  as  the  days  of 
the  cynies  and  stoics,  and  is  lidiculed  by  Plutarch  in  his  discourse 
on  the  sagacity  of  animals,  .  .  .  Aristotle,  too,  author  of  the 

most  ancient  work  on  animals  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  of  much  the  same  i)ersuasioii  ;  he  is  unwilling  to 
concede  that  any  other  animal  than  man  regulates  his  actions  in 
any  degree  by  leasouable  considerations.  Seneca,  a  stoic,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  declared  that  the  homogeneity 
of  the  actions  of  men  and  beasts  is  merely  apparent,  their  natures 
being  altogelhei  different.  .  .  .  Wliat  wc  call  tire  feelings  of 

beasts,  whether  good  or  evil,  aic,  he  thinks,  feelings  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Descartes  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  this  opinion,,  for 
he  intimated  in  his  ‘  Discourse  on  Method  ’  that  all  the  lower  an¬ 
imals  are  mere  uni’casoning  machines  as  much  as  a  click  or  a 
watch  ;  that  all  their  actions  may  be  explained  by  the  laws  of 
mcclianisrn.  Montaigne,  on  lire  contrary,  is  inclined  to  exlol 
beasts  to  the  disparagement  of  man.  Ruffon  grants  them  eVv  "v- 
Ihing  x^ossessed  by  man  except  thought  and  reflection.  Tlic 
opinion  of  Leibnitz  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Rulfon. 
Reaumur  is  inclined  to  admit  that  there  is  intelligence  iir  tlie  lower 
animals.  (Jondillac  asserts  that  the  hekver  builds  his  rampart  and 
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the  bird  its  nest  from  forethought  and  judgment.  Ilelvelius,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Darwin,  and  Smellie  asserted  that  the  actions  ot*  ])riiles  are 
tlie  result  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  man.  Salmasius  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  Frederic  Cuvier,  brother  of  the  baron  and 
keeper  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  not  only  declared  that  they  had 
intelligence  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  man,  but  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  different  species  of  animals. 
Lord  Brougham  (‘  Dialogues  on  Instinct,’  iv.)  says,  ‘  I  know  not 
why  so  much  imwdllingness  should  be  shown  by  some  excellent 
philosophers  to  allow  intelligent  faculties  and  a  share  of  reason  to 
the  lower  animals.’  ” 

Looking  only  to  the  summary  here  given,  it  might  he  assumed 
that  the  balance  of  opinion  among  philosophers  and  naturalists  in¬ 
clined  to  the  rejection  of  the  hypotheses  that  the  lower  animals  are 
endowed  with  mental  faculties  similar  to  those  of  man,  but  against 
this  must  be  placed  the  universal  testimony  of  men  in  all  ages, 
-who,  although  neither  philosophers  nor  naturalists,  have  yet  been 
attentive  observers  of  such  of  the  lower  animals  as  may  have  fallen 
in  iheir  way,  and  have,  moreover,  as  hunters,  been  compelled  to 
study  the  habits  of  their  piey  with  greater  attention  and  more 
minuteness,  and  wdtli  far  more  abundant  opportunities,  than  the 
philosopher,  seated  in  his  study,  aided  only  by  books,  or  perhaps 
the  dry  skeleton  of  the  animal  whose  mental  powers  he  undertakes 
to  measure,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  visit  to  a  menagerie, 
v/here  the  same  animal  is  seen  at  its  w^orst,  in  a  wholly  artificial  and 
degraded  condition.  With  regard  to  domesticated  animals,  which 
alone  usually  fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  non-scientific  observ¬ 
ers,  we  shall  have  much  to  say  later  ;  meanwhile  let  us  just  glance 
at  the  position  occupied  ])y  the  lower  animals  in  the  mythologip, 
traditions,  and  fables  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  savages,  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  esteem,  independent  of  philosophy,  in  w’hich  the}" 
have  been  and  are  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

It  is  among  the  cultured  Egyptians  that  find  veneration  for 
the  various  good  qualities  of  animals  degenerating  into  absolute  . 
worship,  and  into  that  sliange  weird  conception  of  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls,  a  belief  which  could  only  have  originated  among 
those  "who  saw"  no  insuperable  harrier  between  man  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  same  feeling  has -led  uncivilized  man  in  all  ages  to  look 
upon  certain  animals  wfith  reverence  as  representing  in  seme  man¬ 
ner  their  deceased  ancestors.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  serpents  and  birds,  which  seem  to  be  almost  universally" 
looked  upon  as  the  abodes  of  departed  human  spirits  ;  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  almost  every  tribe  has  adopted  some  especial  ani¬ 
mal  as  a  symbol  or  totem,  an  object  of  reverence,  representing  in  a 
pecailiar  manner  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  wdiich  therefore  may 
not  be  killed  or  eaten  by  that  tribe,  although  free  to  every  other  ; 
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and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  capricious  selection 
of  tribal  totems  that  we  must  attribute  the  undeservedly  bad  char¬ 
acter  assigned  to  certain  animals,  and  the  perhaps  equally  unde¬ 
served  good  character  attached  to  others.  In  Egypt  every  town 
had  its  special  divinity  regarded  with  aversion  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
same  feelings  may  probably  be  traced  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  through  Europe,  even  to  our  own  shores,  existing 
in  the  present  day  in  the  national  emblems  adopted  or  assigned, 
and  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  various  comic 
papers.  We  remember  the  time  when,  during  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome,  to  (irow  like  a  cock  was  an  Italian  challenge, 
leading  frequentl3"  to  bloodshed. 

\7e  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  some  observed  resemblance  betvvcen 
man  and  beast  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  totem,  although  the 
selection  was  in  most  cases  the  result  of  accident  or  of  a  dream, 
for  we  believe  that  among  many  savages  each  man  has,  in  addition 
to  the  tribal  totem,  his  own  individual  symbol,  which  is  either  the 
first  animal  he  meets  after  the  probationary  fasting  which  accom¬ 
panies  his  admission  to  manhood,  or  some  animal  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream  during  the  same  period.  In  like  manner  observation, 
based  upon  near  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  joined  to  that  poetic  and  imaginative  temperament  which 
characterizes  the  infancy  and  ^muth  of  humauit}^  whether  as  races 
or  individuals,  was  doubtless  the  foundation  of  all  those  fables  and 
legends  which  form  the  folk-lore  of  so  many  nations,  and  have  de¬ 
generated  into  our  own  nursery  tales,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  animals 
are  endowed  not  only*with  human  reason,  but  with  human  speech, 
and  almost  invariably  outwit  their  human  adversaries.^ 

In  all  these  cases  imagination  has  magnified  an  observed  pecu¬ 
liarity’’  or  natural  characteristic,  but  there  is  no  scientific  deduction, 
no  reasoning  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  animals  having 
assumed  the  role  assigned  to  them.  The  savage  notes  the  cunning 
of  the  fox  or  the  jackal  in  escaping  the  snare  of  the  hunter,  and 
does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  that  cunning  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
stinct  or  of  intelligence,  but  assumes  him  to  be  endowed  with  reason 
equal  to  or  superior  to  his  own,  seeing  that  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  gladly  have  acted  with  the  same  foresight ;  he 
consequently  sees  no  ditficulty  in  believing  that  the  spirit  of  some 
chief  famed  for  sagacity  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  fox,  and 
acted  in  and  through  him.  The  same  holds  good  wdth  n’gard  to 


*  The  superstitions  derived  from  this  infantile  stage  of  human  society  have 
hardly  yet  died  out  among  civilized  mankind.  The  belief  in  were-wolves  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  extinct,  and  in  the  last  century  many  an  unlucky  vvrelch 
doomed  as  a  witch  was  gravely  accused  of  having  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
black  cat.  ,  Among  African  tribes  to  the  present  clay  men  are  said  to  turn  them¬ 
selves  at  will  into  leopard  and  jackals. 
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other  animals  and  their  characteristics,  whether  of  speed,  strength, 
ferocity,  or  gentleness. 

But  this  minute  insight  into  tlie  liabits  and  special  characteristics 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  their  consequent  undue  exaltation,  does 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  modern  scientific  inquiry.  If  the  fox  is 
cunning,  the  scientist  desires  to  have  the  cause  of  that  cunning 
demonstrated  ;  he  must  know  whether  it  is  a  natural  or  acquired 
characteristic.  Whether  all  foxes  placed  in  the  same  position 
would  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  or  Vvdiether  they  wmiild 
show  individuality  and  independent  reasoning  powers  ?  Now 
many  naturalists  of  the  pre.sent  day,  and  notably^Darwin,  Huxley, 
Lubbock,  and  many  foreign  naturalists,  have  done  much  to  throw 
light  upon  the  numerous  difficult  problems  with  which  the  subject 
of  animal  intelligence  is  surrounded,  but  W’e  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  book  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
(“  iMind  in  the  Lower  Animals,’’  by  Dr.  W.  Lander  Lindsay)  will 
greatly  advance  the  cause  of  science  ;  for,  although  the  author  has 
shown  unwearied  zeal  and  industry  in  collecting  from  all  sources 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  in  arranging  them  under  certain  heads  more  or  less  appropriate, 
lie  IS  so  plainly  the  advocate  rather  than  the  judge,  and  takes  up 
the  cause  of  his  clients  so  injudiciousl}^  as  to  invest  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  air  of  unreality  likely  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt, 
rather  than  respect  and  admiration  upon  his  advocacy.  He  seems, 
in  truth,  to  have  cnteied  unon  his  task  with  a  foregone  conclusion  : 
starting  from  the  platform  of  the  savage  rather  than  that  of  the 
man  of  science,  seeing  something  extraordinary,  if  not  almost 
supernatural,  in  the  most  oi dinary  actions  of  the  low^er  animals, 
and  giving  to  these  acts  a  significance  far  greater  than  if  they  had 
been  performed  by  man,  he  avows  that  “  the  general  scope  of  the 
present  work  is  to  show  how  svjieriar  certain  animals  are  to  whole 
races  or  classes  of  mankind,  both  morally  and  mentally,  and  how^ 
essentially  alike  moral  and  mental  influences  and  operations  are  in 
man  and  other  animals.” 


Now"  it  is  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition  which  is  at  present 
a  matter  of  dispute  beUveen  naturalists  and  philosophers,  and  W"e 
imagine  there  are  few,  if  any,  cautious  and  (randid  investigators 
who  would  l)e  wulhng  to  concede  an  innate  mperiority  to  the  men 
tal  powders  of  the  lower  animals,  although  it  may  be  conceded  that 
many  of  them  show  extraordinary  sagacity  and  powers  of  adapta¬ 
tion  which  can  hardly  be  relegated  to  that  very  vague  but  con¬ 
venient  term  instinct,  wdiich  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  more  pow"- 
erful  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  ]nan.  We  do  not  hesitate  in 
ranging  ourselves  among  those  wdio  regard  the  mind  of  animals  as 
differing  from  that  of  man  in  degree  railier  than  in  A-A/d, looking  upon 
it  as  capable  of  dcveIo]3ment  by  education,  and  varying  in  individ- 
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iiUiS  even  hs  in  the  human  race,  but  we  do  not  believe  this  view  is 
likely  to  be  advanced  by  such  sentences  as  the  following,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  book  before  us  : 

“  The  most  promising  of  all  animals  on  whom  to  try  the  efTects  of 
moral  education  are  the  anthropoid  apes,  such  as  the  oraug  and  the 
chimpanzee.  We  know  how  human  like  has  been  their  behavior 
when  they  have  been  civilized  by  man,  made  his  servants  or  corn- 
panions  on  board  ship  or  in  his  household.  We  know  how  in 
them  politeness  or  refinement  of  manners  may  be  developed,  and 
all  the  usages  of  good  society  ;  how  they  can  behave  at  table  and 
take  their  meals  ;  how  they  can  act  as  substitutes  for  the  negro  in 
various  kinds  of  domestic  or  other  service.  But  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  good  they  can  be  made,  to  what  extent  or  in  what  di¬ 
rections  their  moral  nature  can  be  developed.  I  believe  that,  cmrld 
only  they  be  induced  to  bestow  them,  the  patient  efforts  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  this  direction— on  our  anthropoid  poor  relations^  in¬ 
stead  of  on  their  fellow-creatures  and  countrymen  the  ne^ro— might 
produce  results  of  a  startling  character — results  that  might  put  an 
end,  once  and  for  all,  to  current  sneers  as  to  the  psychical  connec¬ 
tion  between  men  and  monkeys.’' 

Again,  in  the  chapter  entitled  ‘‘  Religious  Feeling  in  other  Ani¬ 
mals,”  Dr.  Lindsay  says  : 

“  Church  attendance'hy  dogs  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  common 
phenomenon  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Scotland.  Scotch  shep¬ 
herds,  both  in  Highland  and  Lowland,  are  a  devout,  church-attend¬ 
ing  race  ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  regularity  of  attendance 
upon  the  ordinances  of  worship  and  demure  and  decorous  be¬ 
havior  thereat,  their  dogs,  or  ‘collies,’  are  e(|ually devout.  These 
Scotch  collies  frequently  have  particular  seats  qr  pews — or  at  least 
their  equivalent  lairs  or  crouching-places — in  church  ;  and  there, 
when  no  attempt  is  made  by  tliem— as  it  sometimes  is — at  psalm¬ 
singing,  the  animals  re.st  quietly  and  sedately  until  the  completion 
of  lire  service.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  case  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  coil  themselves  comfortably  and  compose  themselves  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  the  service  has  begun  ;  but  that  a  similar  process 
is  quite  as  common  and  much  more  conspicuous  and  inexcusable 
in  men,  I  have  no  room  for  doubting,  inasmuch  as  I  have  over  and 
over  again  myself  seen  in  country — aye,  and  in  city — churches  in 
Scotland,  people,  mostly  males,  be  it  in  fairness  explained,  delib¬ 
erately  composing  themselves  for  a  good  sound  sleep  before  the 
service  begins.  ” 

Such  writing  as  this  is  siirclv  inconsistent  and  ludicrous  in  a  pro- 
fessedly  scientific  treatise,  and  although  Dr.  Lindsay  acknowledges 
the  desirability  or  necessity  of  verifying  as  far  as  possible  the  truth 
of  the  incidents  quoted,  he  yet  appears  to  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  too  easily  convinced,  or  to  have  been  led  by  his  love  of  the 
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marvellous  to  accept  as  literally  t me  those  minute  details  which 
have  only  been  added  as  embellishments  by  facetious  narrators. 
Take,  for  example,  the  tale  of  the  rats  satirized  by  the  Saturday 
Bemew.  Dr.  Lindsay  quotes,  from  the  “  Animal  World,”  an  inci¬ 
dent  given  in  an  American  paper  which,  says  that  veracious  jour¬ 
nal,  ”  may  well  put  Christians  to  the  blush.” 

”  A  young  rat  had  fallen  into  a  pail  of  pig-food.  Six  older  ones 
held  a  consultation  so  earnest  in  its  characler  as  to  lead  them  to 
ignore  the  presence  of  human  onlookers.  They  decided  cu  an  in¬ 
genious  scheme  of  rescue,  and  successfully  caiTied  it  out.  En¬ 
twining  their  legs  together  they  formed  a  chain  hanging  downward 
over  the  edge  ot  the  pail.  The  foremost  or  downward  rat  grasped 
the  drowning — and  as  it  subsequently  proved  drowned — young  one 
in  its  fore-paws,  and  both  lescued  and  rescuer  were  then  drawn 
up  and  out.  When  found  to  be  dead,  the  rescuers  gazed  at  their 
young  comrade  in  mute  despair,  .  .  .  wiped  the  tears  from 

their  eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  departed  v/ithout  making  any 
attempt  to  resuscitate  it.” 

We  quote  this  passage  because  Dr.  Lindsay  has  himself  laid 
special  stress  ujron  it,  by  reiterating  it  in  another  chapter  (on 
Laughter  and  Vv  eeping).  ‘  ‘  Some  old  rats  finding  a  young  one  dead 
by  drowning,  v\dped  the  tears  from  their  e^'es  with  their  fore-paws” 
— thus  proving  himself  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
probable  and  the  improbable,  or  absolutely  absurd  ;  for.  although 
rats  might  possibly  attempt  to  rescue  a  drowning  comrade  in  the 
manner  described,  the  particular  incident  of  wiping  the  tears  away 
with  the  fore-paws,  which  Dr.  Lindsay  has  so  gravely  reproduced. 
Stamps  the  whole  episode  as  unreal  and  unworthy  of  credit. 
ISTevertheless  Dr.  ^Lindsay  has  collected  together  from  the  writings 
of  naturalists  of  world-wide  repute  a  mass  of  evidence  not  easily  to 
he  gainsaid  in  favor  of  the  high  mental  powers  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  but  for  the  origin  and  bounds  of  that  mental  capacity  we 
must  turn  to  the  investigations  of  others. 

The  subject  of  animal  intelligence  has  specially  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  British  Association  during  the  two  last  meetings, 
for  although  the  Biological  Section  has  always  devoted  itself  more 
or  less  to  the  investigation  of  questions  leading  to  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  it  has  been  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  bodily  structuie  rather  than  mental  development. 
But  at  the  Dublin  meeting  Mr.  Romanes  was  selected  to  give  an 
evening  lecture  upon  this  subject,  and  last  year  at  Sheffleld  Pro¬ 
fessor  St.  George  Mivart  made  it  the  subjecfof  his  opening  address 
as  President  of  the  Biological  Section.  Particular  interest  attaches 
to  the  utterances  of  two  men  so  well  known  to  science,  not  only 
because  of  the  thorough  character  of  their  investigations,  but  be-  ; 
cause  they  represent  the  two  modern  schools  of  thought,  the  one  j 
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confessing  himself  a  thorough  ev'olutionist,  a  disciple  of  Darwin, 
believing  “that  mind  is  everywhere  one,”  the  other  professing 
himself  a  follower  of  Buffon,  distrusting  or  disbelieving  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  evolution,  and  cousequently  seeing  a  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  mind  of  man  and  lhat  of  the  lower  animals. 
“The  obvious  difference,”  says  Professor  JMivart,  “between  the 
highest  powers  of  man  and  animals  has  led  the  common-sense  of 
mankind  to  consider  them  to  be  of  radically  different  kinds,  and 
the  question  which  naturalists  now  profess  to  investigate  is 
whether  this  is  so  or  not  ?” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

“  But  we  may  doubt  whether  many  who  enter  upon  this  inquiry 
do  not  enter  upon  it  with  their  minds  already  made  up,  that  no 
such  radical  difference  can  by  any  possibility  exist.  .  .  . 

Surely,  however,  if  we  profess  to  investigate  a  question,  we  ought 
in  honesty  to  believe  that  there  is  a  question  to  investigate,  and  if 
evidence  should  seem  to  show  that  intellect  cannot  be  analyzed  into 
sense,  but  is  an  ultimate,  it  ought  to  be  accepted,  at  the  least  pro¬ 
visionally,  as  such,  even  at  the  cost  of  having  to  regard  its  origin 
as  at  present  inexplicable.” 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  Professor  ]\Iivart  does  not  enter  upon 
his  task  free  from  bias  ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  mental 
differences  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  are  radical,  and 
he  undertakes  to  prove  his  theory  by  a  complicated  method  of 
reasoning  which  we  certainly  cannot  look  upon  as  convincing. 

Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that  man  possesses  tw’O  sorts  of 
faculties, "the  highar  and  the  lower,  he  goes  (m  to  say  : 

“  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  minds  of  dogs  or  birds,  because  we  cannot  enter  into  the  actual 
experience  of  such  animals,  but  by  understanding  the  distinction 
between  our  own  higher  and  lower  faculties  we  may,  I  think,  more 
or  less  approximate  to  such  a  comprehension.  It  may,  I  believe, 
])e  affirmed  that  no  animal  but  man  has  as  yet  been  shown  to  ex¬ 
hibit  true  concerted  action,  or  to  express  by  external  signs  distinct 
intellectual  conceptions — processes  of  which  all  men  are  normally 
capable.  But  just  as  some  plants  simulate  the  sense,  perception, 
voluntary  motions,  and  instincts  of  animals,  without  there  being  a 
real  identity  between  the  activities  thus  superficially  similar,  so 
there  may  well  be  in  animals  actions  simulating  the  intellectual  ap¬ 
prehensions,  ratiocinations,  and  volitions  of  man,  without  thero  be¬ 
ing  any  necessar}’’  identity  between  the  activities  so  superficially 
alike.  More  than  this,  it  is  certain,  d  2^nori,  that  there  must  be 
such  resemblance,  since  our  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  since  sensations  are  at  least  indispensable  antecedents  to 
the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  activity.  I  have  no  wish  to  ignore 
the  marvellous  powders  of  animals  or  the  resemblance  of  their 
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actions  to  those  of  man.  Xo  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  many 
of  them  have  feelings,  emotions,  and  sense-perceptions  similar  to 
our  own  ;  that  they  exercise  voluntary  motion  and  perform  actions 
grouped  in  complex  ways  for  definite  ends  ;  that  they  to  a  certain 
extent  learn  by  experience,  and  can  combine  perceptions  and  rem¬ 
iniscences  so  as  to  draw  practical  inferences,  directly  apprehend¬ 
ing  objects  standing  in  different  relations  one  to  another,  so  that, 
in  a  sense,  they  may  be  said  to  apprehend  relations.  They  will 
show  hesitation,  ending  apparently,  after  a  conflict  of  desires,  with 
what  looks  like  choice  or  volition,  and  such  animals  as  the  dog  will 
not  only  exhibit  the  most  marvellous  fidelity  and  affection,  but  will 
also  manifest  evident  signs  of  shame,  which  may  seem  the  out¬ 
come  and  indication  of  incipient  moral  perceptions.” 

Xow  we  fail  to  see  wdiy  the  same  feelings  expressing  themselves 
by  similar  outward  signs  should  be  assumed  to  be  real,  the  outcome 
of  the  higher  intellectual  life  in  man,  and  only  simulated  in  the 
lower  animals.  Take,  for  instance,  shame,  which  Professor  Miv- 
art  allows  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  dogs,  why  should  the  moral 
perception,  which  causes  shame  in  the  human  species,  be  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  the  dog  when  exhibiting  the  ouhvard  tokens  of 
that  confessedly  mental  quality,  and  which  therefore  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  instinctive  perceptions  apart  from  mind  ?  Again, 
Professor  Mivait  says  : 

”  That  we  have  automatic  memory,  such  as  animals  have,  is  ob¬ 
vious  ;  but  the  presence  of  intellectual  memory  (or  uiemory  proper) 
may  be  made  evident  by  the  act  of  seaiehing  our  minds  (so  to 
speak)  for  something  w'hich  we  know  we  have  fully  remembered 
before,  and  thus  intellectually  remember  to  have  known,  though 
we  cannot  now  bring  it  before  our  imagination.” 

And  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Clarke,  as  follows  * 

”  When  the  circumstances  of  any  present  case  differ  from  those 
of  any  past  experience,  but  imperfectly  resemble  those  of  many 
past  experiences,  pails  of  these  and  consequent  actions  are  irregu¬ 
larly  suggested  by  the  haws  of  resemblance,  until  some  action  is  hit 
on  wliich  relieves  paio  or  gives  pleasure.  Fur  instance,  let  a  dog 
be  lost  by  his  mistress  in  a  field  in  which  he  has  never  been  before. 
The  presence  of  the  group  of  sensations  which  wekne^w  to  indicate 
his  mistress  is  associated  witii  pleasure,  and  its  absence  with  pain. 
By  past  experience  an  association  lias  been  formed  between  this 
feeling  of  pain  and  such  movements  of  the  head  as  tend  to  recover 
some  part  of  that  group,  its  recovery  being  again  associated  with 
movements  which,  de  facto,  diminish  the  distance  betw^een  the  dog 
and  his  mistress.  The  dog,  therefore,  pricks  up  his  ears,  raises  his 
head,  and  looks  round.  His  mistress  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  but  at 
the  corner  of  the  field  there  is  visible  a  gale  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
which  resembles  a  lane  in  which  she  has  been  used  to  W'alk.  A 
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phantasm  (or  image)  of  that  otlier  lane  and  of  his  mistress  "walking 
there  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  dog  ;  he  runs  to  the 
present  lane,  but  on  getting  into  it  she  is  not  there.  ^  From  tlie 
lane,  however,  ho  can  see  a  tree  at  the  other  side  of  which  she  was 
wont  to  sit  ;  the  same  process  is  repeated,  but  she  is  not  to  be 
found.  Having  arrived  at  the  tiee  he  thence  finds  his  way  home. 
By  the  action  of  such  feelings,  imaginations,  and  associations— 
wdiich  we  know  to  be  Tera  cama — 1  believe  all  the  apparently  intel¬ 
ligent  actions  of  animals  may  be  explained  without  the  need  of  call¬ 
ing  in  the  help  of  a  power  tlie  existence  of  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  mass,  as  a  whole,  of  the  phenomena  they  exhibit.” 

Surely  the  wiiter  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  imagination  in 
this  definition  of  a  dog’s  imagination.  If  a  man  lost  his  way  in  a 
large  open  plain,  and  there  sliould  be  neither  sun  nor  stars  to  help 
him.  Ills  first  idea  would  be  to  raise  his  head  and  search  diligently 
for  some  landmark  to  guide  him,  and  this  action  would  be  regarded 
as  intelligence  of  the  first  order  ;  why,  therefore,  should  that  be 
intelligent  action  in  a  man  w^hich  is  only  apparently  so,  consisting 
of  a  group  of  feelings,  imagiuations,  and  associations,  in  a  dog? 
Philosophers  seem  to  delight  in  hiding,  beneath  a  mass  of  verbiage, 
truths  Avhich  common-sense  might  otliciwise  discover  and  bring  to 
the  light  of  day.  If  a  dog  has  feelings,  imaginations,  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  a  man  has  feelings,  imaginations,  and  associations, 
and  these  groups  of  sensations  in  both  animals  lead  to  simi¬ 
lar  actions,  who  shall  dare  to  assert  that  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  these  same  sensations  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower  aui- 


mals? 

”  Animals,”  says  Professor  Mivart,  ”  apprehend  things  in  differ¬ 
ent  relations,  but  no  one  that  I  know  of  has  brought  any  evidence 
that  they  apprehend  them  as  related,  or  their  relations  as  relations. 
A  dog  may  feel  shame,  or  possibly  (though  I  do  not  think  probably) 
a  migrating  bird  may  feel  agony  at  the  imagination  of  an  abandoned 
brood  ;  but  these  feelings  have  nothing  in  common  with  an  ethical 
judgment  such  as  that  of  an  Australian,  who.  having  held  out  his 
leg  for  the  punishment  of  spearing,  judges  that  he  is  wounded  more 
than  his  common  law  warrants.” 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  errors  of  judgment  in  birds, 
who  sometimes  build  upon  houses  which  are  being  pulled  down, 
etc.  It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  the  judgment  of  animals  is 
often  at  fault,  even  as  the  same  (piality  is  fieqiiently  deficient  in 
men.  The  cleverest  architects  frequently  err  with  regard  to  the 
position,  strength,  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  they  erect.,  and 
more  frequently  still  with  regard  to  the  materials  they  employ  ;  but 
birds,  even  if  they  do  occasionally  err,  certainly  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  judgment  and  foresight  in  the  erection  of  their  nests, 
and  frerpiently  abandon  a  half-erected  nest  if  it  a[)pears  to  them  uii- 
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suitable  in  position  or  deficient  in  strenglli,  wdiile  llic  malerial  em¬ 
ployed  is  certainly  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Wood  tells 
us  of  some  swallows  who  selected  a  warm  spot  over  a  baker’s  oven 
for  their  nest,  but  finding  that  the  ordinary  mud  employed  by  them 
crumbled  and  fell  from  llieheat,  the}''  sought  a  more  tenacious  clay, 
which  became  hardened  and  half-baked  by  the  fire,  thus  forming  a 
secure  habitation.  3Iany  instances  of  this  change  of  material  mit^’ht 
be  given  :  thus,  the  kapock  vogel  (a  kind  of  oriole)  of  South 
Africa,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  colony, 
used  the  silky  down  of  a  kind  of  wild  cotton-plant  to  make  its  nest, 
began  afterward  to  mix  the  down  with  avooI,  and  now  generally 
uses  wool  only— as  more  easily  obtainable  and  felting''togethcr 
more  densely  than  the  cotton  down  ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  little  of 
the  latter  as  a  lining.  The  following  incident,  related,  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  of  another  of  the  oriole  tribe,  called  in  South  Africa  the 
yellow  finch  or  golden  oriole,  Avill  illustrate  not  only  the  judgment 
exercised  by  these  birds  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  position  for 
their  nest,  but  also  the  difference  in  the  judgment  of  two  birds  of 
the  same  species.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  nest  of  the 
oriole,  and  know  that  it  is  constructed  so  as  to  depend  from  a 
branch  overhanging  a  stream,  and  has  a  long  passage  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  both  the  passage  and  the  position  of  the  nest  being,  as  is  sup- 
l')osed,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  snakes,  which  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  small  birds.  Our  informant,  having  .been  attracted  by 
the  chattering  of  these  liirds  at  pairing  time,  watched  them  for 
some  days  attentively\  After  a  considerable  amount  of  apparent 
consultation  they  seemed  to  have  selected  an  appropriate  bough, 
and  the  male  commenced  to  build  the  nest  ;  he  had  proceeded  as  fat 
as  the  passage  v/hen  without  cei’emony  the  female  came  and  de¬ 
liberately  pulled  tlie  whole  to  pieces.  The  nest  was  recommenced, 
and  the  passage  placed  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  hut  when  all  but 
finished,  the  ben  again  pulled  the  whole  edifice  to  pieces,  not  leav¬ 
ing  a  single  thread  on  the  bough.  The  male  at  this  appealed  angry, 
but  after  cousideralile  altercation  selected  a  fresh  bough  and  again 
began  his  labor,  and  this  time  was  allowed  to  complete  it  without 
interruption,  and  in  due  time  it  was  occupied  and  the  young  suc¬ 
cessfully  hatched  and  brought  up.  The  reason  of  the  hen’s  api^ar- 
ent  caprice  being  that  the  first  bough  v/as  too  stiff  and  unyielding, 
strong  enough  probably  to  support  a  snake,  while  the  second, 
altliough  sufficiently  strong  for  the  nest,  swayed  readily  to  and  fro, 
and  would  have  been  unapproachable  by  snakes. 

The  judgment  displayed  by  sporting  dogs  in  refusing  to  follow^ 
a  bad  shot  is  well  kno'wn  ;  and  as  regards  punishment,  the  sagacity 
of  the  dog  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Australian  referred  to 
above,  for  although  he  will  come  unwillingly  to  receive  a  well- 
merited  blow,  yet  all  masters  know  that  an  unmerciful  punishment 
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w’ill  provoke  obstinacy  or  retaliation  from  tlie  ])est  and  rnost  obedi¬ 
ent  of  do”:s  ;  *  while  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  e(pially  discriminat¬ 
ing:,  for  to  beat  either  to  excess  will  generally  induce  sullenne.ss  or 
restiveness  in  an  animal  of  spirit,  this  being  their  only  mode  of 
showing  their  knowledge  that  they  have  not  deserved  the  punish¬ 
ment  intlicted.  The  judgment  of  the  elephant  also  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  acute,  leading  often  to  acts  of  vengeance  for  an  injury 
received  so  long  ago  as  to  be  forgotten  by  all  i)ut  the  ieci[)icnt  ; 
while  the  incident' related  by  AVatson  of  an  elephant  in  capliyily 
which,  in  order  to  recover  a  sixpence  which  had  fallen  out  of  his 
reach,  blew  with  his  trunk  against  the  opposite  wall  until  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  thus  produced  brought  the  coin  near  enough  lobe  oicked 
up,  would  show  an  amount  of  intelligence  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  of  many  men. 

AVith  regard  to  concerted  action,  which  Professor  Alivart  denies 
to  the  lower  animals.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  proved  its  existence  in 
the  case  of  ants,  which  certainly  combine  both  for  attack,  defence, 
and  the  seizure  and  storage  of  their  prey  ;  and  we  should  have 
imagined  that  the  concerted  action  of  innumerable  animals  had  been 
loo  "well  known  to  admit  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Even  animals  of 
different  species  will  combine  for  purposes  of  hunting  or  of 
plunder,  while  tame  or  domesticated  animals  undoubtedly  enter 
into  the  wishes  of  their  human  masters,  and  act  in  concert  with 
them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  pass— as,  for  example,  tame  ele¬ 
phants,  as  described  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  and  other  writers, 
who  will  carry  out  man’s  wishes  in  making  captives  of  their  wild 
brethren  ;  and  shepherds’  dogs  which  seem  in  a  marvellous  man¬ 
ner  to  comprehend  their  master’s  intentions,  and  to  combine  with 
him  in  carrying  them  out.  “  If,”  says  Professor  Afivart,  ”  animals 
were  capable  of  deliberately  acting  in  concert,  the  effects  would 
soon  make  themselves  known  to  us  so  forcibly  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  ”  We  suspect  many  travellers  have  been  un¬ 
pleasantly  convinced  of  the  possibility  of- the  concerted -action  of 
wild  animals,  both  in  tlie  caution  observable  in  their  avoidance  of 
the  snares  of  the  hunter  and  in  the  boldness  with  which  they  will 
sometimes  descend  in  a  body  on  the  unprotected.!  The  practice 
so  well  known  of  posting  sentinels  to  warn  off  danger,  and  of 


*  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving?  the  following  interesting  instance  of  a  dog’s 
conscience  which  comes  to  us  from  a  trustworthy  source  ;  A  jjet  clog  given  to 
killing  young  ducks  was  punished  for  the  crime  by  being  made  to  stand  on  Ins 
hind  legs  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  One  day  he  came  in  and  placed  himself  nn- 
bidden  in  this  position,  and  upon  search  being  made  it  was  found  that  he  Inul 
been  up  to  his  old  trick  of  duck-killing,  and  had  thus  shown  his  sense  of  de¬ 
serving  punishment.  Could  a  child  do  more  than  this  in  confessing  a  fault  ? 

t  The  Indian  papers  some  time  since  gave  particulars  of  many  villages  having 
been  depopulated  in  uonseqnence  of  monkeys  having  come  down  in  great  bands, 
driving  out  the  human  iuhabitants. 
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(‘]ioc)sing  leaders  who  are  implicitly  obeyed,  surely  denotes  roni- 
1  ined  action  and  discipline  incompatible  with  that  mere  blind  in¬ 
stinct  which  writers  of  Professor  ]\Iivarfs  school  alone  allow  to  the 
lower  animals. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  example  of  concerted  action  among  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  came  under  our  own  immediate  notice  some  yeans 
ago  in  Ireland,  and  we  give  it  here  because  we  can  vouch  for  its 
absolute  truth.  At  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  where 
a  good  deal  of  poultry  was  kept,  a  hen  with  a  young  brood  wxas 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  a  quiet  corner  under  the  boiler  in  the 
back  kitchen,  to  be  secure  fiom  rats,  which  were  verv  abundant  in 
the  out  houses.  To  this  select  society  was  also  admitted  a  young 
duck,  the  sole  remnant  of  a  brood  which  had  been  given  to  the 
nurse,  and  by  her  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  hen.  These  lived 
happily  together  until  the  duckling  had  attained  almost  to  full 
duckhood.  v;hen  one  evening  there  vras  a  great  outcry  in  the  back 
kitchen,  the  hen,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  refusing  to  retire  to 
rest  as  usual  with  her  progeny,  while  she  assailed  vigorously  with 
beak  and  claw  her  fellow-lodger  the  duck,  who  occupied  appar¬ 
ent!  v  her  accustomed  place.  ]\ranv  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  hen,  but  in  vain.  The  nurse  was  at  last  called,  who,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  exclaimed,  “  Why,  that  is  net 
my  duck  !*'  So  the  cheat  was  brought  out  and  examined  ;  it  proved 
to  be  of  nearlv  the  same  size  and  color,  but  a  stranger,  while  the 
true  duck  was  found  cpiietly  reposing  with  its  fellows  m  the  cut- 
house,  and  on  being  brought  into  the  back  kitchen  was  immedi¬ 
ately  w^elcomed  by  the  hen,  w^ho  retired  quietly  to  rest  with  her  as 
before,  while  the  intruder,  being  ignominiously  dismissed,  went 
off  probably  to  its  owm  abode.  That  there  must  have  been  con¬ 
certed  action  here  is  evident,  otherwise  liow'  could  the  two  ducks 
have  agreed  as  to  their  respective  positions  ;  but  how,  supposing 
the  act  to  have  originated  from  a  desire  of  casting  off  leading- 
strings  and  occupying  its  owm  position  in  the  duck  world,  the 
duckhng  could  havo  found  another  so  nearly  like  itself,  and  have 
induced  it  to  come  in  and  occupy  its  deserted  place  in  the  hack 
kitchen,  is  certainly  incomprehensible  ;  and  but  for  the  conduct  of 
the  hen  the  cheat  w^ould  not  have  been  discovered.  It  is  some¬ 
what  singular  that  another  instance  of  mutual  understanding, 
alihougli  perhaps  not  so  decidedly  illustrative  of  concerted  action 
as  the  former,  has  also  come  under  our  notice  w  ith  regard  to  tamm 
ducks,  birds  wdiich  are  seldom  much  noticed.  In  a  village,  or 
rather  hamlet,  in  Wiltshire,  w^as  a  farm-house  w^here  many  ducks 
and  fowds  w'crekept,  and  at  a  short  distance  a  cottage,  the  occupier 
of  which  had  a  little  i^oultry  and  two  ducks  only.  These  every 
morning  wandered  away  from  home  and  joined  the  stuck  in  the 
farm-yard,  returning  every  evening  escorted  by  a  drake  belonging 
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to  the  farmer.  The  three  would  waddle  toeetlier  to  the  pde  wliicli 
shut  off  ihe  cottage  groimds  from  the  I'^ad.  and  there,  after  man}" 
bowings  and  quiickings,  the  two  ducks  would  creep  under  the 
gate,  the  drake  remaining  outside  and  watching  his  late  companions 
until  the}'  reached  their  resting-place  ;  he  would  then  quack  loudly, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “Arc  you  all  right?”  and  on  rcceivdng  an 
answering  (piack  "would  turn  and  run  off  quickly  to  his  own 
harem,  and  this,  which  in  Jiuman  beings  would  be  called  a  “  polite 
act  of  seeing  the  ladies  safe  home,”  was  repeated  night  after  night 
as  long  as  we  continued  to  watch,  and  how  much  longer  we  know 
not,  but  the  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  drake  never  attempted 
to  go  beyond  the  boundary  gate,  and  the  ducks  never  thought  of 
going  to  rest  with  their  day  companions,  but  voluntarily  retired  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  their  solitary  quarters. 

These  instances  we  have  selected  from  our  own  experience,  in 
preference  to  anecdotes  already  published,  because  we  feel  sure 
that  every  observer  of  animals  may  in  like  manner  add  to  the 
authenticated  instances  of  animal  intelligence,  and  that  every  such 
incident  will  increase  the  observer’s  appreciation  of  the  pov.'er  of 
thought  in  creatures  which  ignorance  lias  denounced  as  stupid  and 
devoid  of  sense.  How  far  acts  of  this  kind  can  be  accounted  for 
by  that  blind  instinct  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  guide  of 
such  animals,  we  must  leave  philcsopbers  to  settle  to  their  own  sat 
isfactiou,  if  not  to  that  of  ordinary  observers  ;  for  ourselves,  we 
confess  that  we  see  in  them  the  same  reasoning  faculty  possessed 
by  the  human  race,  though  lower  in  degree,  as  it  must  necessaiily 
be,  when  we  consider  not  only  the  difference  in  external  circum¬ 
stances,  arising  from  their  being  the  absolute  slaves  of  man,  but 
also  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  which  prevents  the  accumulalicu 
of  that  knowledge  which  results  from  exqieiicnce,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  physical  structure,  which  render  many  of  the  actions  of 
man  impossible  to  the  brute.  The  mental  capacity  of  the  lower 
animals  can  never  be  compared  with -those  of  civilized  man,  who 
lias  accumulated  the  acquired  knowledge  of  innumerable  genera¬ 
tions,  but,  as  Dr.  Lindsay  has  shown,  it  may  in  many  instances 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  some  savages,  and  even  with  that 
of  young  children  ;  for  when  Professor  Mivart  says,  quoting  from 
Mr.  Levres,  “  If  we  see  a  bud,  after  we  have  learned  that  it  is  a 
bud,  there  is  always  a  glance  forward  at  the  flower  and  backward 
at  the  seed  ;  .  .  .  but  what  animal  sees  a  bud  at  all  except 

as  a  visible  sign  of  some  other  sensation?”  AVe  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  whole  argument  is  invalidated  by  the  words,  after 
ice  haw  learned  that  it  is  a  bud,  for  the  child  untaught  cares  as  little 
(as  the  lowest  animal)  for  the  bud  “except  as  a  visible  sign  of 
some  other  sensation,”  and  the  savage,  until  he  has  attained  to  the 
agricultural  stage  (which  is  one  of  semi-civilization),  will  certainly 
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not  look  backward  to  the  seed  when  seeing  a  bud,  even  if  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  him  to  expect  therefrom  first  a  flower  and  tlien  a 
fruit,  and  in  this  case  the  bud  would  in  like  manner  be  regarded 
as  “  a  visible  sign  of  some  other  sensation” — i.e.,  of  hunger.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  alike  in  the  child,  the  savage,  and  the  lower 
animals,  the  chief  and  primary  sensation  is  that  of  hunger,  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  that  natural  craving,  so  necessary  in  order  to 
sustain  and  increase  the  vital  force,  becomes  instinctive  in  all  ani¬ 
mals.  The  simple  act,  therefore,  of  seeking  for  and  seizing  food 
within  easy  reach  can  hardly  lie  regarded  as  an  act  of  reason,  for, 
says  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  “  Reason  differs  from  instinct  in  the 
widest  possible  manner,  the  former  being  an  exercise  of  the  will, 
and  the  latter  independent  of  it.  Instinct  is  implanted  at  birth, 
while  reason  is  an  aftergTowtii  of  the  mind.”  When,  therefore, 
the^  young  animal,  whether  human  or  not,  seizes  the  first  thing 
which  presents  itself,  and  devours  it  if  eatable,  whether  good  or 
bad,  the  act  is  one  of  instinct,  but  when  it  learns  to  reject  some 
things  and  to  choose  others,  the  choice  denotes  reason  ;  and  when 
an  animal  shows  a  sagacity  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  savage 
in  the  methods  he  employs  for  entrapping  his  favorite  prey,  we 
certainly  cannot  refuse  to  him  in  this  particular  instance  reason 
equal  to  that  of  his  human  competitor.  But  here  we  are  met  by 
the  great  and  at  present  unanswerable  question,  Where  are  we  to 
fix  the  bounds  of  this  faculty  of  reason  ?  what  is  its  origin  ?  and 
how  low  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature  can  it  be  traced  ?  Darwin 
has  shown  that  some  plants  have  movements  which  would  appear 
sentious.  ISTot  only  do  they  lay  snares  for  insects,  but  when  caught 
they  hold  them  securely  by  what  would  seem  to  be  voluntary 
motion,  and,  moreover,  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
choice,  since  they  reject  unsuitable  objects  when  presented.  There¬ 
fore  Professor  yiivart  says  truly  : 

“  A  science  which  should  include  the  impressionability  and  re¬ 
actions  of  a  rhizopod,  and  exclude  the  far  more  striking  impres¬ 
sionability  and  reactions  of  Venus’s  fly-trap,  and  of  other  insectiv¬ 
orous  plants,  the  recognized  number  of  which  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  must  be  a  very  partial  and  incomplete  science.  If  psy¬ 
chology  is  to  be  extended  (as  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  is  most  rational 
in  extending  it)  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  it  must  be  made  to 
include  the  vegetable  kingdom  also.” 

At  present  naturalists  would  hesitate  to  allo^v  that  the  apparently 
voluntary  motions  of  plants  were  the  result  of  incipient  reason  ; 
nevertheless,  if  asked  to  define  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  and  where  automatic  action  ends  and  reason 
begins,  they  wmuld  confess  their  utter  inability  to  do  so,  for  in  the 
lowest  forms  the  two  kingdoms  shade  off  so  gradually  as  to  become 
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intermingled  nnd  inseparable,  and  if  reason  should  be  held  to 
commence  with  animal  life,  we  know  not  where  to  seek  it. 

Automatic  action,  which  we  take  to  be  synonymous  with  in¬ 
stinct,  and  which  is  common  to  both  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
is  thus  analyzed  by  Mr.  Romanes  : 

“  All  mental  processes  are  accompanied  by  nervous  processes  ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  convenient  terms  of  Professor  Huxley,  psychosis 
is  invariably  associated  with  neurosis.  The  nature  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  best  lights  of  our  present  knowledge,  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  follows  :  Nerve-tissue  consists  of  two  elementary  parts — 
viz.,  nerve-cells  and  nerve  fibres.  The  nerve-cells  are  usually  col¬ 
lected  into  aggregates,  wdiich  are  called  nerve-centres,  and  to  these 
nerve-centres  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  come  and  go.  The  incoming 
nerve-fibres  serve  to  conduct  stimuli  or  impressions  to  the  cells  in 
the  nerve-centre  ;  and  when  the  cells  thus  receive  a  stimulus  or 
impression  they  liberate  a  discharge  of  nervous  energy,  which  then 
courses  down  the  outgoing  nerve-fibres,  to  be  distributed  either  to 
other  nerve-centres  or  else  to  muscles.  It  is  in  this  way  that  nerve- 
centres  are  able  to  act  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  so  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  action  of  the  muscles  over  which  they  preside.  This 
fundamental  principle  of  neurosis  is  what  physiologists  call  the 
principle  of  reflex  action  ;  and  you  v/ill  perceive  that  all  it  requires 
for  its  manifestation  is  an  incoming  nerve,  a  nerve-centre,  and  an 
outgoing  nerve,  which  together  constitute  what  has  been  called  a 
nervous  arc.  Now  tliere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  brain  one  nervous  arc  is  connected  with 
another  nervous  arc,  and  this  with  another  almost  adiafiniiura ; 
and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  processes  of  thought  are 
accompanied  by  nervous  discharges,  taking  place  now  in  this  arc 
and  now  in  that  one,  according  as  the  nerve-centre  in  each  arc  is 
excited  to  discharge  its  influence  by  receiving  a  discharge  from 
some  of  the  other  nerve-arcs  with  which  it  is  connected.” 

After  going  on  to  show  that  these  nervous  discharges  tend  to 
follow  the  same  cctUrse  wdieu  started  from  the  same  origin,  and 
become  more  easy  by  repetition,  or  that  ”  lines  of  reflex  discharge 
become  more  and  more  permeable  by  use, '  ’  and  that,  therefore,  ‘  *  the 
most  fundamental  of  psychological  principles — the  association  of 
ideas — is  merely  an  obverse  expression  of  the  most  fundamental 
neurological  principles — reflex  action,”  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

‘‘All  reflex  action,  or  neurosis,  is  not  attended  with  ideation  or 
psychosis.  In  our  own  organization,  for  instance,  it  is  only  cere¬ 
bral  reflexes  which  are  so  attended  ;  and  even  among  cerebral 
reflexes  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  not  accompanied  by  conscious  ideation  ;  for  analysis 
shows  that  it  is  only  those  cerebral  discharges  which  have  taken 
place  comparatively  seldom,  and  the  passage  of  which  is  therefore 
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comparatively  slow,  that  are  accompanied  by  any  ideas  or  changes 
of  consciousness.  The  more  habitual  anv  action  becomes,  the  less 
conscious  do  we  require  to  be  of  its  performance  ;  it  is,  as  we  say, 
performed  automatically",  or  without  thought.  Nov/  it  is  of  great 
importance  thus  to  observe  that  consciousness  only  emerges  when 
cerebral  reflexes  are  flowing  along  comparatively  unaccustomed 
channels,  and  therefore  that  cerebral  discharires  which  at  flrst  were 
accompanied  by  definite  ideas  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  cease 
to  be  accompanied  by  any  ideas.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe 
this  fact,  because  it  serves  to  explain  the  oiigin  of  a  number  of 
animal  instincts.  These  instincts  must  tiiginally  have  been  of  an 
intelligent  nature  ;  but  the  actions  which  they  prompted,  having 
through  successive  generations  been  frequently  repealed,  became  at 
last  organized  into  a  purely  mechanical  reflex,  and  therefore  now 
appear  as  actions  which  we  call  purely  aulomalic,  or  blindly  in¬ 
stinctive.  ” 


This  analysis  of  what  Mr.  Bomanes  terms  “  the  physiological 
basis  of  mind’' appears  both  comprehensible  mid  satisfactory  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but,  as  Mr.  Romanes  h.imself  has  pointed  out, 
it  does  not  account  for  all  the  observed  facts,  and  he  therefore  goes 
on  to  show  that,  although  we  may  in  this  manner  “  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  more  complicated  among  animal  instincts  as  cases  of 
‘  lapsed  intelligence,’  on  the  other  hand  a  great  many  of  the  more 
simple  instincts  were  probably  evolved  in  a  more  simple  way.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  probably  never  been  of  an  intelligent  character, 
but  have  begun  as  merely  accidental  adjustments  of  the  organism 
to  its  surroundings,  and  have  then  been  laid  bold  upon  by  natural 
selection  and  developed  into  automatic  reflexes.”  And  among 
these  he  reckons  that  shamming  of  death,  so  common  among  in¬ 
sects  in  presence  of  danger,  and  of  v/hich  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  in 
no  case  did  he  find  that  the  attitude  in  which  the  animal  shammed 
dead  resembled  that  in  which  it  really  died.  This,  however, 
we  imagine  can  hardly  he  extended  to  those  cases  in  which  some 
animals,  and  especially  foxes,  sham  death  in  order  to  ensnare  their 
prey,  for  this  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a  distinctively  intelligent 
action. 

But  in  drawing  attention  to  these  different  kinds  of  instinct,  the 
one  originally  intelligent  aclicn,  but  becomiug  automatic  by  fre¬ 
quent  repetition,  and  the  other  developed  from  actions  never  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  surviving  because  of  benefit  to  the  animal  which  first  per¬ 
formed  them,  Mr.  Romanes  points  out  that,  ”  although  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  them  if  regarded  psychologically,  there  is 
BO  difference  between  them  if  regarded  phj^siologically  ;  for,  regard¬ 
ed  physiologically,  both  kinds  of  instincts  are  merely  expressions  of 
the  fact  that  particular  nerve-cells  aiid  fibres  have  been  set  apart  to 
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]>crfoi’ni  their  reflexes  automat icallj" — that  is,  without  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  intelligence.” 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  automatic  actions  or  in¬ 
stincts  which  certainly  are  common  alike  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  althougli  probably  more  numerous  and  highly  developed 
in  the  latter,  not  only  because  their  genealogies  are  longer  and 
their  generations  shorter,  thus  allowing  for  a  greater  accumulation 
of  inlierited  mechanical  reflexes,  but  also  because  we  believe  that 
^conscious  cerebration  has  a  tendency  to  check  v nconscious  cerel^ra- 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  mental  development  of  man  has 
caused  him  to  lose  many  of  those  instincts  possessed  by  the  lower 
animals,  and  still  retained  by  the  lowest  races  of  mankind,  as,  for 
example,  that  peculiar  homitig  instinct  which  exists  in  many  in¬ 
sects  and  animals,  and  is  possessed  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  the 
savage  than  by  the  civilized  man,  and  in  which  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  combination  of  intelligence  and  instinct  which  Dr.  Lindsay 
has  properly  classed  among  “  unsolved  problems.” 

The  wonderful  way  in  Vvhicii  bees  and  pigeons  will  find  their 
way  home  from  immense  distances  is  well  known,  and  the  anec¬ 
dotes  told  of  the  same  faculty  in  dogs  and  cats  are  innumerable  and 
too^well  authenticated  to  admit  of  dispute.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  which  dogs  have  found  their  way  home  even  across  the 
ocean.  lYood  relates  that  a  dog  found  its  way  from  Calcutta  to 
Inverkeithing,  Scotland,  coming  in  a  ship  from  Calcutta  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  thence  in  a  collier  to  Inverkeithing  ;  and  Watson  tells  of 
one  coming  to  Isorthumberland  from  America,  another  to  England 
from  Bremen,  and  another  to  Edinburgh  from  Borne.  Such  in¬ 
stances  might  be  given  ad  infinitum,  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
dogs  and  cats,  bees  and  pigeons.  Horses,  mules,  asses,  and  cattle 
possess  the  same  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  have  been 
informed  that  wild  cattle  and  horses  bred  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
will  find  their  way  back  several  months  after  Laving  ])een  taken 
some  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Cape  Colony,  and  so  well  is  this 
known  to  the  colonists  that  in  buying  cattle  or  liorses  from  long 
distances  they  always  go  to  the  same  spot  to  seek  them  if  lost. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  will  find  their  way 
back  by  twos  and  threes  to  their  old  quarters  ;  and  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  thing  is  that  they  wflll  not  retrace  their  steps  by  the  way  they 
came,  but  wfill  generally  strike  across  country  in  a  direct  line, 
although  horses  will  sometimes  follow  the  road.  That  migratory 
birds  will  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot  for  building  is 
well  known,  and  it  is  a  fact  truly  marvellous,  when  we  remember 
the  vast  distances  traversed  b}"  these  little  wanderers,  and  the  perils 
encountered  by  the  way.  The  development  of  this  same  quality 
among  savages  has  been  recorded  by  many  travellers,  and  although 
probably  much  depends  upon  minute  observation,  yet  it  seems  evi- 
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dent  that  both  with  savages  and  the  lower  animals  a  certain  sense 
or  instinct  is  called  into  use  for  this  particular  purpose,  which  is 
either  wanting  or  in  abeyance  among  civilized  men. 

If  Mr.  liomanesbe  correct  in  affirming  that  only  cerebral  reflexes 
are  attended  with  ideation,  it  is  obvious  that  animals  devoid  of 
brains  can  possess  no  intelligence,  and  that  sense  woidd  become 
developed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  brain  ;  "yet  we  And 
thal,  next  to  man,  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  intelligence  are 
to  be  found  among  insects.  “  Looking  at  the  nervous  system  of 
insects,”  says  Wood,  ‘‘in  whom  there  is  no  definite  brain,  but 
merely  a  succession  of  ganglia  united  by  a  double  nervous  chord, 
many'pbysiulogists  have  thought  that  reason  could  not  be  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  insect  race.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  they  are  able  to  converse  with  each  other  and  communicate 
ideas,  this  fact  showing  that  they  must  possess  reason.”  “The 
first  animals  in  which,  so  far  as  1  can  ascertain,”  says  Romanes, 
“  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  lefleX  action  is  accompanied  by  idea¬ 
tion,  are  the  insects,”  and  he  goes  on  to  give  the  observations  of 
Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  with  regard  to  the  teachability  of 
bees,  adding,  “  These  observations  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
grade  of  intelligence  is  higher  in  some  articulata  than  it  is  among 
the  lower  vertebrata.”  It  would,  in  truth,  appear  that  the  hymen- 
oxjtera,  which  include  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  have  attained  to  the 
same  rank  among  insects  as  man  among  mammals  ;  and  the  wonders 
related  by  competent  observers  of  the  habits  and  customs,  division 
of  labor,  industry,  and  laws  of  these  social  insects  seem  absolutely 
incredible.  The  ants,  especially,  seem  to  have  attained  to  a  perfect 
Utopia,  according  to  Belt,  who  describes  their  various  communities 
and  the  order  observed  in  them  ;  their  wars  and  capture  of  slaves  ; 
their  agricultural  and  engineering  works  ;  their  tenderness  toward 
their  young,  and  care  of  their  domestic  cattle  ;  their  methods  of 
communication  and  of  combination  for  the  common  weal-— until 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  man  is  himself  inferior  to 
these  little  ingenious,  self-sacrificing  insects.  Belt  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  between  the  two  : 

“  The  h3'menoptera  standing  at  the  head  of  the  articulata,  and 
the  mammalia  at  the  head  of  the  vert(3brata,  it  is  curious  to  mark 
how  in  zoological  history  the  appearance  and  development  of  these 
two  orders  (culminating  in  the  one  in  ants,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
primates)  run  parallel.  The  hymenoptera  and  the  mammalia  both 
make  their  first  appearance  early  in  the  secondary  period,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  commencement  of  tlie  tertiary  epoch  that  ants  and 
monkeys  appear  upon  the  scene.  There  the  parallel  ends  ;  no  one 
species  of  ant  has  attained  any  great  superiority  above  all  its  fel¬ 
lows,  while  man  is  very  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  primates.” 

It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  decide  how  many  oC  the  attain- 
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nienfs  of  ants  and  other  insects  are  to  be  attributed  to  iulierited 
lusSinct,  and  how  much  to  pure  mental  processes  ;  and  tliis  inciiiirv 
beemnes  more  complicated  when  we  consider  that  the  e renter  part 
of  these  communities  consists  of  sterile  females  and  neuters  and 
f  meiin^  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  color  in  the  same  commnnitv 
who  could  not  hand  down  their  experiences  to  their  descetidants 
while  a  great  portion  of  their  short  lives  is  passed  in  a  state  of 
metamorphosis,  in  forms  and  with  instincts  tnlally  different  from 
those  of  their  adult  stale.  So  great  was  this  difficult  v  felt  tr.  be  hv 
Uarvvin  that  he  assures  os  he  at  one  lime  believed'it  fata!  to  his 
theory  of  natuial  selection  ;  and  even  now  Sir  John  Lubbock  ton- 
fe.sses  that  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  seem  to  him  oue  of  the 
gieatest  difficulties  of  the  Uarw’inian  theory  ;  ‘‘  In  most  cases  the 
development  of  the  individual  reproduces  to  a  certain  extent  that  of 
the  1  ace  ;  but  the  motionless,  imbecile  pupa  cannot  rej>resent  a 
mature  form.  ’  It  does  indeed  pass  our  comprehension  ho^v  the 
acute  instincts  and  undoubted  reasoning  powers  of  these  most  in- 
tp-esting  creatures  can  become  so  rapidly  and  fully  developed 
through  so  inany  different  phases  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  adult  form 
the  cerebral  development  is  such  as  we  midit  expect  in  accord 
auce  with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Romanes.  Beh  says,  “  The  cerebral 
ganglia  in  ants  are  more  developed  than  in  any  other  insect  ”  and 
liiat  in  all  the  hymenoptera,  at  the  head  of  which  they  stand 

they  are  many  times  larger  than  in  the  less  intelligent  orders’ 
such  as  beetles.”  ®  ’ 

If  there  should  seem  a  difficulty  in  admitting  intelligent  action  in 
plants,  and  in  insects  and  other  articuhita  so  different]  v  constituted 
from  ourselves,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  the  same*"  difficulty  in 
ahowing  cerebral  reflexes,  and  consectuently  thought,  in  animals 
posseissmg  brains  liKe  our  own,  conjoined  to  bodies  presentin'^ 
more  or  less  similarity  of  structure  to  the  ”  humau  form  divine  •” 
but  as  before  staled,  intelligent  actions  are  less  distinctly  developk 
in  the  low^er  vertebiata  than  in  the  higher  articulata,  even  as  they 
would  seem  to  he  less  inarked  in  the  lowxn*  aiticulata  than  in  some 
insectivorous  jflanls  Until  recently  fishes  were  prohahly  the  lea-^t 
.mown,  and  therefore  believed  to  be  the  least  intelligent  of  the 
vertebrata  ;  Imt  recent  researches  show  that  they  are  by  no  means 
30  stupid  as  we  have  commonly  supposed  them  to  be,  and  that 
-n  the  construction  of  their  nests,  cure  of  and  affection  for  their 
/ouug  and  ski  l  m  ensnaring  iheir  prey,  they  are  quite  equal  to 
nauy  terrestrial  animuiS,  w’hile  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  aie 
equally  anienaOie  to  instriiclion.  coming  to  be  fed  at  a  call,  etc. 

com  sc  thei  e  IS,  doubtless,  much  difference  in  the  mental  power 
lot  only  ot  different  species,  but  also  in  individuals  of  ihe  same 
pecies.  It  IS  well  known  that  some  fish  will  allow  themselves  to 
)e  cauglil  more  than  once  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  which 
L,  M.  iii— 3i 
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does  not  seem  to  denote  a  high  dt'gree  of  intelligence  ;  and  Mr. 
Romanes  relates  the  experiment  of  Professor  ■Mdbius  to  show  liuw 
slowly  a  pike  learned  that  certain  minnows  were  protected  from 
him  by  a  glass  partition,  and  how  the  association' of  ideas  thus 
established  became  so  fixed  that  when  the  glass  was  removed  the 
minnows  still  remained  unmolested. 

Of  reptiles,  toads  and  frogs  have  been  most  narrowly  observed, 
and  are  more  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  of  undergoing 
many  remarkable  metamorphoses  before  attaining  the  adult  state. 
Professor  Mivart  has  studied  these  creatures,  and  described  them 
exhaustively  in  a  small  volume  of  the  “  Nature  Series,  in  wliicli 
all  their  peculiarities  of  structure  are  mn'nutely  described  ;  but  their 
mental  charcteristics  are  less  clearly  defined,  and  are  probably  not 
of  a  high  order,  being  confined  to  ‘^their  own  defence  and  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  prey,  although  Wood,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  assigns  to 
them  the  power  of  measuring  holes  and  distances,  and  a  compas¬ 
sionate  care  of  their  maimed. 

In  birds  the  instincts  are  very  strongly  developed,  and  it  has 
often  been  said  that  they  are  invariable  ;  this,  however,  we  believe 
to  be  quite  untrue.  We  have  already  given  some  instances  of  a 
change  of  material  in  nest-building  by  wuld  birds  in  accordance 
with  circumstances,  and  birds,  when  domesticated  or  in  captivity, 
lose  many  of  their  v/ild  instincts,  and  acquire  habits  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  those  to  which  they  were  once  accustomed.  The 
acquisition  of  human  speech  by  the  parrot  is  certainly  a  proof  of 
the  bird’s  imitative  powders,  and  of  its  general  intelligence,  although 
perhaps  few  would  agree  with  Dr.  Lindsa}^  in  .supposing  that  the 
words  are  uttered  by  the  biid  with  a  full  uiidei standing  of  their 
meaning.  Nevertheless  it  iiiust  be  allowed  that  they  aie  often 
used  veuy  appropriately.  We  have  often  heard  a  parrot  call  the 
dog  or  a  servant  in  tlie  precise  tones  of  the  master,  and  laugh  de¬ 
risively  when  its  summons  was  responded  to  ;  but  how  much  ot 
this  was  simple  imitation  and  how  much  ^spontaneous  menial 
effort  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to  decide.  We  have  not  space  to 
repeat  the  numerous  anecdotes  given,  b}’^  Dr.  Lindsay  of  trie  mental 
powers  of  birds,  as  culled  from  tiie  works  of  natuialists,  but  it 
seems  to  us  induoita.ble  that  reasou,  as  well  as-  lusliuct,  must  be 

attributed  to  the  interesting  denizens  of  the  forest. 

When  we  come  to  the  rodents,  w^e  find  tales  innumerable  ot  tiie 
cleverness  of  rats  and  mK^e,  tales  w’hich  aimost  cvei}'  housekeepci 
might  supplement  by  others  equally  remarkable.  Their  iDgennity; 
in  escaping  snares  rivals  that  of  the  fox,  while  their  mutual  under-i 
standing  and  combination  for  olitaining^  food,  and  somethnes  fei 
attack  and  defence,  are  well  known.  ^\Vatson  speaks  of  their  care 
of  the  maimed  ami  liliiid,  and  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  ben  , 
derson,  a  cunnrmalicn  of  the  fact  observed  by  au  older  tra\ei.er  in; 
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IiolauJ  of  from  six  to  teu  mice  collectine  in  narties  si^Icciino-  o 
piece  o  dried  cow-d.mg,  placing  npon  it  l.c?rries!  el?  mid  usinf 
as  a  raft  in  crossing  a  stream  :  lliey  lannch  il,  eniliark  nnon  it  and 
langm  themsei res  round  the  edge,  their  heads  in  the  middle  their 
fads  pendent  m  the  stream  to  serve  as  rudders.  The  same  author 

carrying  potatoes  in  the  manner  so  often 
iidiculcd  but  whicli  an  eye-witness  lias  assured  us  he  lias  seen 
ilone  jp  the  case  ot  eggs-viz.,  that  one  rat  will  lie  down,  hold  the 
e,.,g  01  jiolato  between  ids  four  paws,  while  his  compauions  diai'- 
aim  and  his  burden  alon'|  by  the  ears.  That  they  are  remarkably 
t.ade  m  e.pedients  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  their  actions  can- 
not  be  explained  by  any  theory  of  inherited  or  acquired  instinct  is 

ci^init^  certain,  since  they  are  the  result  of  unforeseen  antWon- 
slantly  varying  eiioumstauces. 

'•  As  regards  the  as.sociation  of  ideas  by  the  higher  vertebrated 
.inimals,  says  Mr.  Romanes,  “  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 
all  these  animals,  as  m  ourselves,  this  principle  of  association  is 
•  'f  principle^  of  their  psychology  ;  that  in  the  more  ' 

mtelligeut  animals  associations  are  quickly  formed,  and  when  once 
fornied  are  very  persistent ;  and  in\mue,4l,  that  so  C  ai  “niS 
cleauon  pes,  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  are  identical  with 
those  unaer  wJiicii  our  ov/n  ideation  is  performed.” 

reasoning  power  possessed  by  some  animals 
..Ir.  Romanes  gives  two  observations  made  by  Dr.  Rea,  the  one  oii 
a  doiiiestie  and  the  other  on  a  wild  animal,  which  are  so  curious 

SneT°‘‘whiclf  1*"  •■epetition.  The  first  was  of  a  dog  in 

Urknej ,  which  being  allowed  to  accompany  its  master  to  church 

■mif  ispdays  had  to  swim  a  channel  nearly  a  mile  wdde  • 

pd,  before  faking  to  the  water,  used  to  run  a  mile  to  the  no^i’ 

when  /bf  ^  flowing,  and  a  nearly  equal  distance  to  the  south 
so  w -M  tilpiost  mvariahly  calculating  his  distance 

ml,..!'-  be  landed  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  church.”  The 

«o  i’«*“a‘'bable,  as  a  proof  of  stron---  rea¬ 
soning  power  in  a  wuld  animal  ;  “ 

I  .  "  to  obtain  some  Arctic  foxes,  Dr.  Rea  set  vu-ious 

kinds  of  traps  ;  but  as  the  foxes  knew  the.se  traps  from  previous 

wi;r  whi^ifnirf ^ticordingly  |L  T-1  ’krn7o 

atamdu  e  1  ^  '‘tat  part  of  the  country  were  not 

po?ntiuo-  -It  the  btit  “  loaded  gun  set  upon  a  stand 

nil  the  bait,  so  that  when  the  fox  seized  the  bait  he  dischar^d 
lie  gun,  and  thus  committed  suicide.  In  this  arraui’-ement  the  eiin 
was  separated  from  the  bait  by  a  distance  of  abirnuldm  wird  " 

cea  eA  th-(?u“d-oum  cpnected  the  trigger  with  the  bait  wai  con’- 
.1  .  f  'i®  "'‘‘o’''  fl'stauce  in  the  snow.  The  gim- 

ti<ip  thu,s.set  was  succes-sful  in  killing  one  fox,  but  never  in  kill- 
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inff  a  second ;  for  the  foxes  afterward  adopted  either  of  tw) 
devices  whereby  to  secure  the  bait  without  injuring  themselves 
One  of  these  devices  was  to  bite  through  the  string  at  its  exposed 
part  near  the  trigger,  and  the  other  device  was  to  burrow  up  to  he 
bait  through  tlie  snow  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  so  tl.at 
although  ill  this  way  they  discharged  the  gum  they  escapul  vm 
perhaps  only  a  pellet  or  two  in  the  nose  Dr.  Rea  ‘'^ds  t  m  m 
that  part  of  the  world  traps  are  never  set  with  strings  ;  so  theie 
can  have  been  no  special  association  m  the  foxes  minds  Wtwecn 
strings  and  traps.  Moreover,  after  the  deatli  of  fox  mirnbcr  one. 
the  track  on  the  snow  showed  that  fox  nurnber  two,  uotwitiista  ■ 
iutr  the  temptation  offered  by  the  bait,  bad  expended  a  grea  c  e.i 
of  scientific  ob.servation  on  the  gun  before  he  undertook  to  sever  the 
cord  Lastly,  with  regard  to  burrowing  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  fire.  Dr.  Rea  justly  deemed  this  so  extraordinary  a  circnms  ance 
that  the  repeated  the  experiment  a  number  of  times,  in 
satisfy  himself  that  the  direction  of  the  burrowing  was  really  to  be 

attributed  to  thought  and  not  to  chance.”  _  ,  ,,  ... 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evolution,  we  shoiild 
to  find  the  size  of  the  brain  increasing  in 

o-ence  of  the  animal,  and  this  seems  to  be  at  least  pattiallj  tlie  case. 
IVatson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  proportionate  size  of  1  e 
brains  of  certain  animals:  “  The  weight  of  man  s  Inam,  P  ' 
portion  to  his  body,  averages  about  1  to  27  = 
anes  about  1  to  40  ;  fox,  1  to  20o  ;  horse,  1  to  400  ;  elephant,  1  to 
500  ’’’  Here  we  see  the  ape  ranking  next  to  man,  but  with  a  S^^t 
Xrval  between,  while  a  very  much  wider  interval  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  ane  and  the  fox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  often 
Lows  exceptional  inlelligence,  the  horse  and 
far  below  the  fox,  although  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  assi 
to  the  latter  a  very  hiMi  place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  But,  in 
Lth  U  is  wdl  known  that  mere  weight  of  brain  is  not  always  to 
be  dLendorupon  in  gauging  intellectual  power  ;  for  the^^.gh 
an  idiM’s  brain  will  often  exceed  that  ot  a  philosopher.  The  for  ^ 
aualitv  and  the  various  convolutions  have  all  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  with  regard  to  the  inferior  anipaals,  we  do  not  think 
that  as  vet 'sufficient  data  exist  for  establishing  that  gradation 
which  our  oW  observation  tells  us  certainly  exists  m  the  scale  of 

animffi  intelligenc  natural  capacity  of  animals  we  must 

l“  Stole,  .ed  rSiMto-elK 

become  oroanized,  or  we  may  say  cinhzed,  without  the  aui  or 
man  In  thus  judo  ing,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  them  have  estab¬ 
lished  laws  oflienders  against  which  are  punished  ;  that  their  iCa,  - 
ers  are  chosen  for  strength  and  courage,  often 
and  that  the  conqueror  is  obeyed,  and  sometimes  olmdly  fullowea 
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even  to  deatlj ;  that  upon  this  leader  devolves  (he  duty  of  postiaa- 
sentinels  of  eondueting  fora<?ing  parties,  and  of  piovidiiigVr  thf 
safely  of  the  young  and  feeble  in  case  of  attack  or  letreal  from  (he 
enemy.  Such  combinations  exist  among  insects  and  birds  as  well 
as  among  mammals,  and  certainly  prove  the  e.xisteiioe  of  soinelhinn- 
above  blind  insiuiet,  for  such  combinations  could  not  exist  wiihu,rt 

aLnci2nroftleus'*“‘'“"'"“‘"^‘‘°“^ 

But  It  IS  among  our  domestic  animals  (hat  we  should  exoect  to 
natural  intelligence  developeil  to  the  highest  point  of  which 
IS  capable,  for  upon  these  man  has  bestowed  his  caie  for  innu- 

guided  and  controlled  natural  and  sexual 
selection,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  to  suit  his  tastes 
and  caprices,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  has  in  all  cases 
aised  ihajnental  standard  of  the  animals  under  his  control  The 
domestic  fowl  has  nearly  lost  the  power  of  flight  and  capacity  for 
defence  ;  the  sheep  has  become  timid  and  blindly  dependent  upon 
the  shepherd,  incapable  of  taking  care  of  itself  and  its  younn-ex- 

n?ertfd?o  .‘,Tim““/‘'®®'^^®m  fromgeographical  diflieiflliesftlias 

reverted  to  a  stale  of  semi-wildness  ;  the  same  may  b"  said  of  ilie 

to  a  cerWr/extent  of  the 

ffine  ^  .gained  by  their  association  with  man  ? 

df  arl  of  ti!;  amount  of  flesh,  and  a  slavish  fear  and 

ci.eaa  or  the  enslaver.  In  most  cases  the  organization  ami 

proper  to  them  in  their  wild  state  are  in  abeyance,  and  ahhou<»*h  in 

every  herd  there  is  still  a  leader,  it  is  no  longer  the  stron"est°ancl 

most  courageou.s,  bnt  either  one  appointed  by  man  or  aS  old  ef- 

^^wTen^lf knowing  m  the  ways  of  the  human  master. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  dog,  which  has  for  so  monv 
ages  been  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  as  well  as  the  trust  v  ser^ 
vant  of  man  the  case  is  dilfercnt ;  here  the  ciforts  of  man^vive 

StifTtfhe'pcf ratherf hfnfodfly 
quaiiLic..,  or  to  the  perfection  oi  some  especial  inherited  instinct, 

sKSSfeJs  Sr€  =S 

Stick  on  afire  to  warm  ihembelvi-'^  <111(1  ^  .'^1  never  put  a 

allowing  the  voiimf  and  infirm  no  bodies  a  svMnfjmi^  h*  Klg;e,  and 

Will  come  onl, 
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111-1(1  hence  in  the  different  breeds  of  do.f^s  we  get  every  imaginable 
(•uality,  and  added  thereto,  as  consequent  upon  the  familiarity  of 
Intel  course  subsisting  between  them  and  their  masters,  a  docility, 
teachableness,  fidelity,  and  wealth  of  affection  far  above  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Gur  various  breeds  of  dogs  Mv.  Darwin  believes 
to  have  been  derived  from  several  wild  species,  j'ct  at  the  present 
day  we  have  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wild  dog,  since  few  now  exist.  There  wnis  a  lireed  at  the  Cape, 
great  brindled  creatures  with  erect  ears,  which  were  the  terror  of 
the  early  settlers,  from  their  habit  of  rushing  among  a  fiock  of 
sheep,  biting  them  beneath  and  devouring  the  intestines,  leaving 
the  sheep  to  die  of  the  horrible  wound  ;  but  these  have  been  ex 
terminated  or  driven  into  the  interior  ;  they  seem  always  to  have 
hunted  in  packs  like  wnhves,  which  they  somewhat  resembled. 
The  semi-wild  dogs  of  Constantinople,  so  w^ell  known  to  travellers, 
have  made  for  themselves  laws  and  customs  wdiich  speak  much  for 
the  natural  capacity  and  high  intelligence  of  the  race,  and  show 
v/hat  excellent  material  man  had  to  work  upon  when  bringing 
these  intelligent  creatures  under  his  control  ;  while  the  extent  to 
which  education  may  be  carried  is  exemplified  in  the  various  per¬ 
forming  dogs,  and  particularly  in  Minos,  that  little  cross-bred 
terrier  which  has  for  some  years  past  astonished  the  public  b}'  his 
attainments.  It  is  claimed ‘for  him  that  he  understands  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  but  whether  he  really  understands  figures 
or  sim-uly  obeys  a  given  sign  from  his  mistress  in  picking  up  the 
right  card  withouriiesitalion,  the  quickness  and  intelligence  dis¬ 
played  are  wonderful,  as  also  in  his  choice  of  photographs,  and  in 
the  correct  spelling  of  a  given  wmi’d.  We  w^atehed  his  proceedings 
with  great  interest,  and  fancied  that  the  clew  was  given  by  fixed 
words  used  by  the  mistress  to  point  out  a  certaiu  row^  of  cards  ; 
but  he  gave  us  the  impression  of  certainly  knowing  some  of  the 
letters,  and  particularly  “  S  in  an}''  case  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  to  such  an  animal  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  over  and 
above  natural  or  acquired  ins^tinct  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  the  attainments  of  the  Scotch  collie  to  result  from 
instinct  alone.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  acuteness 
of  this  intelligent  breed  of  dogs  is  their  power  of  counting  as  well 
as  collecting  a  flock  oE  sheep.  It  is  well  known  that  if  sent  to 
bring  together  a  flock  from  the  hills,  they  will  do  so  without  leav¬ 
ing  one  ;  that  they  will  separate  their  master’s  sheep  from  others 
with  which  they  have  become  mingled,  and  if  told  to  bring  them 
two  or  three  at  a  time  will  do  so  without  fail.  We  cannot  suppose 
it  possible  that  they  could  do  all  this  without  some  knowledge  of 
numbers,  andi  some  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  human 
speech  ;  indeed,  it  appears  certain  that  dogs,  and  other  animals 
also  in  an  inferior  degree,  do  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
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addressed  to  them  by  man,  and  do  very  frequently  also  hear  and 
understand  that  which  i^  not  addressed  to  them  ;  it  would  otherwise 
be  inipossible  to  explain  those  cases  in  which  dogs  so  frequently 
anticipate  their  masters  intentions,  getting  out  of  the  way  when 
they  overhear  they  are  to  bo  shut  up,  appearing  far  in  advance  on 
a  road  tliey  have  heanl  their  masters  speak  of  followi^^^  etc. 
^umerous  other  authentic  instances  of  canine  understanding*’ mi<»ht 
be  given  did  space  permit,  but  for  these  wo  must  refer  our  rcadcTs 
to  the  works  of  naturalists,  merely  pointing  ont  in  this  place  as  a 
proot  that  dogs  do  really  comprehend  the  meaning  of  language;, 
the  fact  that  a  dog  brought  up  in  one  country  does  not  understand 
^e  language  of  another  country,  but  if  transferred,  say,  from 
±.ngland  to  France,  has  slowly  to  learn  to  understand  French  even 
as  a  child  would  do.  There  is,  as  every  one  must  have  observed 
a  vast  difference  m  the  mental  capacity  of  dogs,  and  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  amorig  those  of  the  purest  breed  that  the  greatest  capacity  is 
to  be  found  ;  on  the  contrary,  mongrels  often  show  the  hio-hest 
mental  power.  We  once  knew  a  very  handsome  Blenheim  spaniel 
which,  having  been  taken  very  early  from  her  mother,  seemed  to 
snow  an  arrested  mental  development  ;  she  never  could  learn  to 
pick  a  bone  as  other  dogs  do,  by  putting  the  paw  or  paws  upon  it 

would  stand  holding  it  in  her  mouth  by  a 
bit  of  skin,  and  shaking  it  till  it  dropped.  If  called  or  whistled  to 
slio  would  always  run  with  the  sound,  and  could  not  be  taun-ht  to 
do  otherwise,  for  m  fact  it  requires  a  certain  mental  effort  to  enable 
a  dog  to  understand  that  be  must  come  toward  a  sound  instead  of 
following  after  it ;  and  so  hopeless  was  the  effort  to  teach  this  doo- 
tliat  we  found  the  only  w’ay  to  make  it  understand  was  by  siirns° 
wliicli  she  would  obey  slowly  ;  yet  she  was  not  deaf,  for  she 
would  alwaj's  prick  up  her  ears  and  run  after  a  sound.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  way  m  which  dogs  and  other  animals  will  find  their  wav 
over  utterly  unknown  tracts  has  been  already  referred  to  •  in  thi.s 
the  dog  IS  certainly  not  guided  only  by  scent  (although  that  is  some¬ 
thing  ptraordmary  and  incomprehensible  from  its  extreme  deli 

teases,  such  as  those,  of  animals  crossing  the  sea  etc 
and  finding  their  way  through  London  streets  traversed  for  the  flist 
time,  to  the  one  vessel  among  so  many  in  the  docks  from  whi'  u 
.taken  ;  even  landmarks  can  be  no  guide.  Dr.  Lindsav 
attributes  it  to  a  sense  of  polarity  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be  it  fs 
one  proof  amorig  many  of  wonderful  acuteness,  and  another  iiiay  he 
recorded  almost  equally  curious,  which  is  the  idea  of  time.  cLes 
are  recorded  of  fl^ogs  knowing  the  exact  hour  at  which  to  meet 
their  master,  of  their  noting  the  recurrence  of  certain  days  vear 
after  year.  J  hat  they  should  recognize  Sundays  and  the  time  of 
meals  IS  perhaps  less  remarkable  ;  but  among  pet  dogs  the  hath- 
day  IS  known  long  before  any  water  is  iirepared,  and  \fe  have  often 
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known  tlicm  to  hide  away  on  that  day,  even  when  there  was  no 
intention  of  giving  the  bath,  and  when  therefore  there  could  not 
have  ])een  sights  or  scents  to  guide  them.  This  sense  of  time  is  also 
shared  in  an  inferior  degiee  by  other  domestic  animals  :  cats  will 
wait  at  a  certain  time  for  an  accustomed  meal,  and  we  liave  often 
watched  with  inteiest  the  long  train  of  cows  and  goats  returning 
at  sunset  in  an  ordeily  manner,  unsought,  from  the  mounlaiiis  in 
Switzerland,  and  more  partieularly  in  the  Tyrol  ;  all  following 
their  leader,  the  cows  first  and  the  goats  afterwanl,  each  turuiug 
in  to  their  lespective  homesteads  without  a  call,  or  even  a  dog  to 
collect  them  together. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which  we  must  lightly  touch  upon 
wdth  respect  to  animal  intelligence,  although  space  forbids  us  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  at  the  length  it  deserves.  IMr.  Romanes  attributes  to  the 
lower  animals  all  the  human  emotions  “  except  those  which  refer 
to  religion  and  to  the  perception  of  the  sublime.”  ith  regard  to 
religion,  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  half  disposed  to  attribute  the 
germs  of  it  to  his  favorite  insects  the  ants,  since  he  is  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  presence  of  certain  blind  beetles  in  some  ants’  nests, 
unless  they  are  retained  as  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  among  the  higher  ver- 
tebrata,  especially  dogs,  superstitious  fear  a  feeling  more  fully 
developed  than  among  civilized  man.  This  feeling  was  finely  por- 
trayed'^by  Riviere  in  his  picture  in  last  year’s  Academy,  in  which 
the  horse  and  dogs  are  represented  as  cowering  in  mortal  terror  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deepcavein,  W'hile  the  knight  sits  erect  and  cour- 
as^eous,  holding  a  cross  before  him  as  a  safeguard.  But  it  must  be 
noted  ill  this  composition,  which  every  one  will  recognize  as  Until 
fill,  that  superstitious  feeling — dread  of  the  unknown — is  alike  in 
both  man  and  beast,  only  in  the  one  it  is  controlled,  not  by  reason, 
but  bv  faith  in  a  power  invisible,  and  utterly  iucomprehcnsiblc  to 
tiie  animals,  because  of  its  abstract  nature.  This  stroug  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  unknown,  which  exists  alike  in  children,  savages, 
and  the  lower  animals,  and  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the  educated  and 
civilized  man  also,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  instinctive  ;  but  it  is 
evidently  the  germ  of  "that  which  becomes  developed  into  supersti- 
ticn,  and  later  into  religion.  That  some  animals  possess  it  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  is  evidenced  by  the  popular  belief  in  the  power 
of  horses  and  dogs  to  see  spirits,  and  to  foretell  death.  The  bay¬ 
ing  or  howling  of  dogs  or  starting  of  horses  on  moonlight  nights  is 
probably  caused  by  the  horror  of  the  deep  mysterious  moving 
shadows,  but  that  they  have  some  unexplained  sense  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  seems  to  be  demonstratjed  by  many  recorded  in¬ 
stances,  while  the  fact  that  sharks  will  follow  for  days  a  vessel 
containing  one  sick  unto  death  is  certainly  not  altogether  a  sailor  s 
superstition.  These  things  are  wholly  inexplicable  with  our  pres- 
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ent  imperfect  psychological  knowledge,  but  perhaps  will  some 

wYrthv  science  ;  and  there  is  also  another  snbiect 

worthy_  of  investigation,  and  upon  which  a  most  interestin«- 
book  might  be  written— namely,  the  strange  friendships  subsisting 
between  animals  ot  totally  different  species,  and  even,  as  it  would 
appear,  between  insects  and  plants  ;  some  of  these  are,  of  course 
the  consequence  of  mutual  benefits,  but  with  many  this  motive 
seems  wholly  wanting,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  hermit  crab 
with  certain  anemones,  the  pilot-fish  and  the  shark,  and  that  of 
die  prairie  dogs  and  owls,  of  which  Mrs.  Brassey  gives  such  an 

the  Sunbeam.”  Amon- 
sense  of  isolation  may  often  be  the  cause  of  thS 
strange  friendships  we  see,  but  this  can  have  no  effect  in  such 
as  those  of  the  prairie  dogs. 

Mr.  Romanes  places  the  great  dividing  line  between  the  intelli 
genceof  man  and  that  of  the  lower  anilials  in  the  poss^^^^^ 
ini  to|mer,  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech.  He^savs  •  “The 

coisifls^n'lhh  ^  thaM  “  animal  intelligence  and  human  iuteiligence 
consists  in  this— that  animal  intelligence  is  unable  to  elaborate  that 

class  Cl  abstract  ideas,  the  formation  of  which  depends  on  the 

’’  ®"hain  that  among  many  of  tliHow! 

Savages  speecn  is  m  a  very  rudimentary  staf^e  consistino- 
a  most  entirely  of  gesture  language  ;  while  the  compfex  dialecis  of 
Civilized  man  have  been  slowly  elaborated  during  countless  ao-es  of 
ever-advancing  civilization,  aided  by  ever-inereSsin^  intSrse 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  chief  thing  neces^arv  to 
advancement,  either  in  civilization  or  in  language,  fs  interc^ 
hile  isolation  means  stagnation  in  everything.  As  a  rule  we  fimi 

whidi  1  VP  ^  animals  much  greater  than  that  of  those 

Vrhich  live  a  so  itary  life  ;  but  with  all  there  exists  if  not  articulate 

instfaci  °^,j?‘®rcommunicatiou  of  ideas  as  serves 

a  grSter  am hn w  ‘'^®  also 

spfckf  and^of  m^.,n  1  •  '^“deystauding  the  language  of  different 
species,  and  ot  man  himself,  than  exists  in  the  human  race  jVtuch 

of  the  language  of  animals  consists  of  gesture.  Insects  commuui 

ca  e  with  each  other  almost  entirely  by  means  of  toucS  the 

antenn®,  but  among  the  vertebrata  there  are  various  cries  the 
tones  of  which  seem  to  convey  certain  emotions  not  onlv  to  those 

Shln°hLl“f  ‘  of  every  ir  d 

^n  i  to  ^  1  f.  ®'T  ^  cause  all  other 

animals  to  ook  to  tbeir  own  safety.  Many  ot  these  cries  -re 

but  we  °liiiiI'''iM^'ii  I’y  kirn  for  his  own  purposes  ; 

mit\\e  think  It  will  be  admitted  that  man,  as  yet  has  never  been 

con%rebend  thdr\‘^  foelings  of  the  lower  animals,  nor  to 

comprehend  their  language  so  well  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the 
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elephant  have  learned  lo  understand  the  language  and  interpret 
the  feelings  of  their  liuniau  master. 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Lindsay  cltiims  for  the  lower  animals  an 
intelligence  greater  than  that  of  the  human  savage  ;  that  Professor 
Mivart,  on  the  contrary,  denies  to  them  all  power  of  thought,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  mere  automata  moved  by  instincts  implanted  in 
them  at  their  creation,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  leason, 
while  Mr.  Romanes  shows  that  both  the  instincts  and  reason  of 
animals  are  similar  in  kind,  though  differing  in  degree  from  those 
of  men,  the  grand  distinction  between  them  consisting  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  speech  by  the  latter.  We  have  endeavored  to  place  the 
views  of  each  fairly  before  our  readers,  although  we  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  hide  our  sympathy  with  those  of  Mr.  Romanes. 

Upon  one  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  mental  disease  and 
incapacity,  as  treated  of  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  we  have  not  time  to  say 
much  ;  we  believe  that  he  has  greatly  prejudiced  his  subject  by 
injudicious  treatment,  much  that  is  really  important  being  so  inter¬ 
mingled  with  trivialities  as  to  throw  a  suspicion  of  unreality  and 
ridicule  upon  the  whole.  That  animals  should  exhibit  signs  of 
insanity,  of  aberration  and  deficiency  of  intellect,  is  a  strong  proof 
that  they  do  possess  mind  similar  to  that  of  man,  while  the  fact 
that  similar  diseases  affect  both  man  and  beast,  are  communicable 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  are  curable  by  the  same  remedies,  is 
another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  those  who  maintain  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  species,  and  the  common  descent  of  man  and  oilier  animals 
from  lower  forms.  Comparative  psychology  is  at  present  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  is  a  branch  of  biology  certain  to  advance  with  rapid 
strides,  not  only  from  its  importance,  but  because  the  restless  intel¬ 
lect  of  man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  nevv  cutlet  for  its  activities, 
and  this  we  believe  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  mental  capacity  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The 
Intellect  of  the  animal  is  centred  chiefly  in  self  or  its  own  species, 
although  the  dog  seems  to  rise  above  the  general  level,  in  frequentl}' 
making  its  master’s  interests  its  own,  but  man  alone  has  the  power 
to  investigate,  weigh,  and  consider  facts  relating  to  natures  other 
than  his  own  ;  nevertheless,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  this 
quality  does  not  exist  alike  in  all  men.  In  savages  it  is  certainl^^ 
wanting,  or  present  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  and  the  same  may 
be  said"of  idiots  and  very  young  children  ;  therefore  Mr.  Romanes 
lias  justly  drawn  a  parallel  between  animal  intelligence  and  that 
of  idiots,  children,  and  deaf  mutes,  showing  that  while  in  the  two 
former  cases  the  analogy  is  not  perfect,  because  we  cannot  fairly 
compare  the  immature  with  the  mature,  and  arrestenl  or  imperfect 
cerebral  development  with  that  wdiich  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  yet 
in  the  third  the  analogy  is  much  greater,  since  it  is  found  that  the 
human  being  deprived  of  speech  is  in  mental  capacity  little  above 
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the  more  liigiil3  -gifted  of  cinimnls,  and  in  all  three  a  graduated 
scale  may  be  traced,  ])ringing  the  mind  of  man  more  ncjirly  to  the 
level  of  the  liighcn*  animals.  Curiosity,  one  of  the  great  levers  of 
the  human  race,  is  wanting  alike  in  savages,  very  young  children, 
idiots,  and  the  inferior  animals,  but  becomes  develofJed  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  especially  in  man’s  nearest  allies— the  apes— 
being  accompanied  in  them  with  very  strong  imitative  powers  ; 
but  invention  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  the  highest  anthro¬ 
poid  ape,  although  existing  to  aliinited  extent  in  the  lowest  sava^/* 

But  m  asserting  that  the  mind  of  man  and  that  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  is  identical  in  kind  though  diflerent  in  degree,  psychologists 
and  physiologists  allow  that  the  problem  of  what  is  mind'^and 
where  we  are  to  look  for  its  origin  remains  unsolved  and  probably 
unsolvable.  “  At  the  line  where  mind  and  matter  meet,”  savs  Mr. 
Ronictnes,  there  rises,  like  a  frowning  cliii,  a  might v’’  mA'stery* 
and  in  the  darkriess  of  the  place  we  hear  the  voice  of  true  philoso¬ 
phy  proclaim,  Jditherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  farther  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  sta^'ed.  ’  ” 

Some  amiable  naturalists  who  would  strongly  repudiate  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory  are  3^et  so  iiripressed  with  the  mental  (pralities  of 
the  brute  creation,  their  patient  endurance  and  other  moral  aUri- 
butes,  that  they  endue  them  not  only  with  mind,  but  witli  that 
ethereag  incomprehensdde,  and  eternal  essence  denominated  soul 
and  claim  for  them,  equally  wdth  man,  a  future  state.  We  need 
scarcely  poiiit  out  that  this  is  mere  sentiment.  Seein<^  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  life  both  for  men  and  animals,  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  many,  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  few,  our  instinctive  sense 
or  justice  leads  us  to  look  to  an  unknow'n  future  for  compensation. 
iVIoreover,  the  real  lover  of  animals  looks  forward  with  a  feelino-  of 
dismay  to  a  future  without  those  animal  pets  which  have  added  so 
much  to  his  happiness  here,  while  the  majority  of  mankind,  mind¬ 
ful  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  would  be  filled  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  in  another  world  the  victims  of  their  op¬ 
pression  here.  It  IS,  however,  evident,  that  if  we  admit  a  com¬ 
munity  of  origin  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  not  only  as  regards 
l^dily  parts,  but  also  m  menial  processes,  and  believe  with  Mr. 
xleibert  Spencer  and  Darwin  in  the  ”  necessary  acquirement  of 
each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  gradation,”  we  cannot  deny  to 
the  animal  '^^orld  the  popibility  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
evelopment  of  those  ffualities  in  the  future  ;  and  even  if  we  doubt 
for  the  lower  animals  the  possibility  of  a  ”  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  life  everlasting  we  may  yet  be  certain  that,  ”  as  natural 
selection  works  solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being,  all  cor¬ 
poreal  and  mental  endowments  will  tend  to  progress  toward  per- 
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WHAT  IS  A  BAXK  ?  AXD  WHAT  DOES  IT  DEAL  IX  ? 

Befoke  speaking  of  banking  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation  of  paper  mone}’.  What  is  paper  money  ?  Xot  a  check, 
though  it  is  often  called  money  by  many  persons.  It  fails  in  one 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  all  money — it  does  not  circu¬ 
late,  does  not  run  about  the  town  as  it  perfornrs  its  work  as  a  tool 
of  exchange.  A  check  is  an  order  addressed  by  a  creditor  to  a 
banker,  who  is  his  debtor,  to  pay  money  to  a  i^erson  named 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  check.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a 
check  passes  through  a  second  person’s  bands  before  it  is  presented 
for  payment.  A  check  then  is  money  in  the  sense  that  it  can  pay 
for  goods,  through  an  indebted  banker  ;  but  as  checks  do  not  cir¬ 
culate,  it  is  very  inexpedient  to  call  them  money. 

A  bill  possesses  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  the  quality  of  cir¬ 
culating.  A  bill  is  a  written  undertaking  by  its  drawer  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  on  a  given  day,  either  himself  or  through  a  person 
on  whom  he  draws,  after  an  interval  often  extending  over  months. 
Bills  impart  a  very  valuable  convenience  to  trade.  "By  their  help 
a  buyer  obtains  possession  of  goods  at  once,  while  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  for  them  till  after  a  considerable  delay.  He  pur¬ 
chases  upon  an  agreement  to  pay  at  a  later  period  ;  and  thus  he 
may  acquire  possession  of  merchandise,  say  in  India,  and  he  may 
have  sold  the  goods  again  in  England  before  the  bill  is  due  and  he 
is  summoned  to  pay.  The  businesses  of  great  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  Avould  shrink  down  to  insignificant  dimensions  but  for 
the  happy  contrivance  of  bills  :  they  borrow  the  goods  wdthout 
payment  for  a  time  more  or  less  long.  They  are  a  mode  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  Xow"  it  commonly  happens  that  the  man  who  has  sold 
and  been  paid  with  a  bill  has  need  of  the  money  before  pay-day 
has  arrived  ;  to  relieve  this  inconvenience  the  law^  has  confored 
on  bills  the  power  of  indorsement.  The  man  in  whose  favor  the 
bill  is  drawn  can  transfer- his  right  to  receive  payment  to  another 
person  whose  name  lie  writes  on  the  back  of  tlie  bill.  He  then 
borrows  of  a  second  lender,  and  the  lender  acquires  the  right  of 
payment  belonging  to  the  man  in  whose  favor  the  bill  w^as  drawn 
originally.  Xo  limit  is  assigned  bj"  law  to  the  number  of  names  to 
whom  the  bills  may  be  indorsed  in  succession,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  effect  a  certain  number  of  purchases.  This  gives  them  some 
amount  of  circulation,  and  thus  they  are  able  to  perform  the  true 
work  of  money.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  inconvenience  that 
payment  must  be  demanded  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day  ; 
otherwise  serious  risks  might  be  incurred.  The  value  of  a  bill 
depends  mainly  on  the  solvency  of  the  man  w'ho  drew  it,  or  of  the 
man  on  w-hom  it  is  drawn  ;  but  these  are  matters  into  which  the 
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selling  public  cannot  inquire  ;  hence  bills  enjoy  only  a  very  limited 
circufation.  They  are  not  true  money. 

Then  what  is  real  paper  money?  The  answer  is,  bank-notes. 
They  are  written  promises  by  a  bank  or  government  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  coin  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  There  is  no  name 
upon  them  but  that  of  the  bank  or  government,  and  a  bank  is  an 
institution  generally  known  to  the  public.  They  know  whom  they 
are  trusting  when  they  take  a  bank-note.  The  bank  must  pay  the 
coin  wdien  demanded  ;  if  it  does  not  it  commits  an  act  of  insol¬ 
vency.  With  these  qualities  a  bank-note,  like  coin,  can  circulate  all 
over  the  country  ;  but  upon  one  condition,  that  the  bank  is  trusted 
for  being  able  to  pay,  and  that  its  credit  is  good. 

Such  is  paper  money  ;  but  now  a  formidable  question  presents 
itself.  How  comes  it  to  be  money  at  all  ?  We  have  seen  what  is 
the  force  which  enables  money  to  act  as  the  tool  of  exchange.  A 
seller  parts  with  his  goods  in  exchange  for  a  sovereign,  because 
the  gold  of  the  sovereign,  as  metal,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  goods 
it  buys.  This  force  is  w^anting  in  the  bank-note  ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
paper  with  words  written  upon  it,  and  nothing  more.  Now 
words  are  not  valuable  in  themselves  :  a  man  who  takes  words 
does  not  receive  the  thing  they  speak  about.  A  promise  to  give 
gold  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  the  gold  itself.  The 
promise  may  not  be  kept ;  The  value  promised  may  never  come 
into  the  seller’s  hands.  Think  of  a  chisel,  which  we  spoke  of  in 
comparison  with  a  sovereign.  A  chisel  does  its  w’ork  by  means  of 
the  sharp  edge  with  which  it  cuts  ;  a  chisel  made  of  paper  could 
only  be  treated  as  a  joke.  But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  paper  money 
generally  does  the  wmrk  as  w^ell  as  money  made  of  gold,  is  not  our 
explanation  of  money  aud  its  manner  of  working  ruined  ?  Not 
so  ;  we  are  saved  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  w’^hich  the 
metal,  gold,  works  as  money.  The  secret  of  its  force  lies,  not  in 
its  physical  qualities  as  metal,  but  in  its  worth  as  a  marketable 
commodity.  A  seller  of  goods  does  not  take  it  for  use,  as  a  jewel¬ 
ler  might  do  who  bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  ornaments 
with  it ;  he  takes  it  as  an  article  worth  twenty  shillings  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  It  is  the  ownership  of  the  sovereign  wdiich  passes  in  a 
purchase,  not  its  use.  AVhat  the  seller  relies  on  is  that  he  acquires 
a  piece  of  gold  which,  if  so  obliged,  he  can  melt  and  then  sell  it  in 
the  gold  market;  but  unless  he  goes  to  a  foreign  country  there 
will  be  no  need  for  melting.  Hence  in  most  transactions  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  sovereign  is  handled 
at  all  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  possession  of  it  can  be  had  wdienever  de¬ 
sired.  The  sovereign  may  remain  deposited  in  a  safe  place,  and 
the  ticket  which  gives  title  to  demand  it  wdll  circulate  through  the 
town  as  money  ;  it  is  an  article  in  a  cloak-room,  to  be  had  ou  pro¬ 
ducing  the  ticket. 
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Tlie  use  of  paper  money — of  tlie  ticket  or  bank-note  instead  of  coin 

brings  niauy  advantages  to  a  country.  In  the  first  place,  for  tiie 
same  ^\o^k  it  is  a  tool  immeuseiv  cheaper.  A.  sovereign  costs 
twenty  shillings  to  make  :  a  bank-note  les.s  than  sixpence  ;  vet  they 
lender  the  same  identical  service  in  enablina:  the  exchano-e'of  com¬ 
modities  to  proceed.  The  nation  saves  lO.s.'Crf.  upon  every  bank¬ 
note  in  ciiciilation  that  is,  it  retains  as  capital  for  the  increase  of 
wealth  tue  goods  which  would  have  been  sent  abroad  to  purchase 
the  gold  required  for  currency.  This  is  a  saving  amounting  tomany 
milhcns  of  pounds,  a  clear  addition  to  the  working  capital  of  the 
country.  Further,  a  bank-note  is  much  easier  to  cany  and  far 
inore  capable  of  being  kept  in  safe  custody.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  embarrassments  which  would  arise  if  heavy  sovereigns  had  to 
p  where  payment  is  now  made  with  notes, Sometimes 

ot  lOOOf.  each.  How  many  thieves  would  be  lurking  about,  how 
many  clerks  to  count,  how  much  ringing  on  the  counter  to  make 
sure  that  the  coins  were  made  of  gold.  '  Then  the  bank-note,  bv 
the  help  of  the  number  it  bears,  atfords  great  security  against  acci- 
clents  and  theft ;  it  can  be  stopped  a  the  bank,  and,  upon  security 
being  given,  '^ill  be  paid  as  ir  it  had  been  presented.  It  can  be  no 
bank-notes  circulate  largely  in  civilized  countries 
It  follows  that  a  sound  bank-note  is  one  which  can  obtain  the 
gold  promised  by  it  when  it  is  asked  for  :  the  metal  lodged  in  the 
cloak-room  ought  to  be  there,  and  be  given  on  the  presentation  of 
the  ticket,  buch  notes  in  banking  language  are  called  convert¬ 
ible  ;  they  possess  a  legal  right  to  be  paid  on  demand.  In  most 
countries  the  law  contents  itself  with  decreeing  that  if  gold  is  not 
given  for  the  note  on  demand,  the  issuing  bcank  shall  be  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  of  insolvency  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Eno-- 
land  pro\ision  is  made  that  the  g<jld  shall  be  actually  in  store,  or 
prociira^bje  at  once.  It  will^  be  perceived  immediately  that  the 
Bank  oc  England  note  is  perfect  money,  though  made  of  paper  ; 
the  gold  can  always  be  obtained  vv'hen  demanded.  In  respect  of 
all  other  convertible  notes,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
gOid  will  not  be  forthcoming  ;  the  bank  will  tlien  ])ass  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  note  become  worthless.  The  losses  sustained  bv 
the  Tfiiliire  of  private  banks  of  issue  in  1825  were  enormous,  and 
as  at  that  period  one-pound  notes  w^ere  in  large  circulation,  the  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  on  the  less  rich  members  of  the  commimitv  w^ere 
very  severe.  But;  there  are  notes  of  a  very  different  character, 
widely  spread  over  the  world,  which  are  thoroughly  urrsound 
money,  and  which  never  ought  to  have  come  into  existence, 
ihese  notes  are  inconvertible  :  the  holder  has  no  legal  right  to  de¬ 
mand  the  payment  of  the  coin  \vhich  they  promise  to  pay.  It 
iiiight  be  supposed  that  such  notes  could  never  be  got  into  circula¬ 
tion  ,  that  no  Seller  would  ever  be  willing  to  give  away  his  goods 
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forsiicli  pieces  of  paper.  But  those  Avhose  interest  it  is  to  put 
forth  such  notes  know  liow  to  get  over  the  diftlcuity.  In  almost 
every  instance  it  is  a  government  which  issues  these  notes  ;  it  is  so 
pleasant  for  rulers  to  obtain  armies  and  fleets  and  all  kinds  of 
stores  v;ithout  paying  lor  them,  "riie  contrivance  for  achieving 
this  ob.iect  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  The  law  which  enacts 
the  issue  of  such  inconvertible  notes  declares  them  to  be  legal  ten¬ 
der — that  is,  compels  every  creditor  to  accept  them  as  a  full  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  debt.  Thus  the  difficulty  vanishes.  A  seller  of 
gunpowd(!r  will  now  freely  take  these  notes  ;  he  can  pay  v/ilh 
them  the  debts  he  has  incurred  in  making  the  powder.  In  this 
manner  the  notes  penetrate  everywhere,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
legal  tender  become  the  established  currency  of  the  country 

The  mode  of  working  of  such  a  currency  is  far  more  difficult  tc 
explain  than  that  of  coin  or  convertible  notes  What  is  the  force 
by  which  they  work  ?  What  is  the  positive,  real  value  on  which 
their  power  for  purchase  turns  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  a  seller  of 
goods  to  fix  the  price  in  such  notes  ?  In  answering  these  questions, 
the  first  fact  to  notice  is  that  such  a  note,  though  not  entitling  to 
immediate  payment,  does  acknowledge  on  the  face  of  it  a  debt  due 
by  the  stale--a  debt  of  true  money,  coin.  This  fact  lies  in  the 
niind  of  the  public,  whether  consciously  or  not ;  it  exists  always 
in  idea.  The  American  greenback  stated  on  its  face  that  the 
American  nation  owed  a  dollar  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  metallic  dollar 
never  disappeared.  Still  more  markedly  did  this  idea  prevail  with 
the  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
from  motives  connected  with  the  great  war,  a  special  law  forbade 
the  bank  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand.  The  history  of  these  notes 
strikingly  illustrates  the  principle  upon  which  they  act.  No  one 
distrusted  the  solvency  (U  the  Bank  of  England  ;  tliese  notes  were 
as  good  as  guineas.  The  directors  of  the  bank  for  some  years 
were  faithful  to  the  principle  that  a  nation  wants  as  much  money 
as  is  required  for  cash  payments,  that  it  will  keep  and  circulate 
money  to  that  extent.  They  took  care  not  to  issue  more  notes  than 
were  "actually  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  public  held  them  in 
full  esteem  because  it  wanted  them,  and  because  it  knew  that  the 
bank  was  able  to  redeem  them.  They  thus  stood  for  guineas. 

But  matters  did  not  stop  there  :  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
an  inconvertible  currency  asserted  themselves  after  a  few  years. 
The  issuers  of  such  money  have  never  been  proof  in  the  long  run 
against  the  attraction  of  obtaining  the  property  of  others  by  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  debt  on  printed  pieces  of  paper.  Gradually 
the  bank,  in  paying  its  creditors,  put  forth  an  ever-increasing  (pian- 
tity,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  public  for  the  means  of  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  The  inevitable  consequence  followed.  When  too  many 
sovereigns  exist  in  England  the  excess  finds  its  way  into  banks,  and 
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through  them  to  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  inconvertible  notes.  They  cannot  be  removed  out 
of  circulation  ;  the  excess  remains,  the  supply  is  over-abundant, 
and  a  deterioration  of  value  necessarily  ensues.  The  bank-notes 
sank  so  low  that  a  guinea  became  worth  27  shillings  reckoned  in 
notes,  in  spite  of  the  resolution  moved  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  bank-note — an  incon¬ 
vertible  one — wdth  a  shilling,  were  worth  a  guinea.  The  living 
^vorld  took  no  heed  of  the  theories  of  currencv-doctors.  But  it 
suffered  much  from  their  evil  doings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  for  the  public  welfare 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  enormous  harm  which  an  excessive 
inconvertible  currency  inflicts  on  a  nation  and  its  trade.  The  high- 
est  quality  of  every  currency  is  steadiness  of  value.  Every  man 
wflio  takes  a  sovereign  relies  on  it  as  a  pledge  that  he  shall  be  able 
with  it  to  acquire  another  article  w^orth  that  which  he  sells.  That 
pledge  in  England  is  found  in  the  fairly  steady  value  of  the  metal, 
gold.  On  the  other  hand,  inconvertible  notes  labor  under  the  ter¬ 
rible  defect  of  furnishing  no  guarantee  to  the  man  who  is  obliged  to 
fake  them  that  their  value  in  buying  shall  be  steady.  Such  notes 
cannot  be  withdrawn  according  to  the  fluctuating  need  for  the  tool 
of  exchange.  With  every  fluctuation  the  value  of  the  note  alters, 
and  disastrous  are  the  effects  of  such  changes.  The  excess  of  the 
notes  above  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country  for  money  may 
incessantly  become  greater  or  smaller  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
each  variation  the  prices  of  all  articles  on  sale  become  higher  or 
lower.  A  large  excess  generates  a  depreciation  of  the  paper 
mone}^  for  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  its  worth  being  smaller, 
the  sellers  require  miue  of  it  to  equal  the  value  of  their  goods. 
Consider  the  effect  of  this  on  every  fixed  income,  every  debt  which 
is  due.  With  raised  prices,  those  wdio  own  the  interest  paid  on  the 
public  funds,  w^ho  receive  the  28  millions  given  them  in  fixed 
amounts  of  coin  by  the  nation,  obtain  fe\ver  goods  for  their  money  ; 
they  are  made  poorer  solely  by  the  fault  of  the  currency.  So  is 
every  creditor — he  is  unjustly  made  to  receive  less,  for  his  money 
will  not  go  so  far  in  purchasing  as  previously  :  every  debtor  is  un¬ 
justly  benefited,  because  he  obtains  the  sum  he  is  bound  to  pay 
with  the  loss  of  fewer  goods.  So  it  is  with  trade  accounts  of  any 
standing,  any  contract  to  deliver  merchandise  at  a  price,  every  bill 
due  for  months  after  date.  The  changes  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
renc}^  may  come  on  several  times  each  year,  even  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  issues  ;  for  the  need  for  currency  is  far  from  being 
the  same  at  each  period  of  the  year,  Thus  the  country’s  money 
becomes  thoroughly  vicious  •  it  breaks  down  in  its  most  essential 
quality,  the  insuring  to  its  possessor  the  power  of  obtaining  as 
much  with  if  as  he  gave  away  in  acquiiing  it.  The  injury  attacks 
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all,  most  of  all  the  traders  ;  for  at  one  season  the  debtors  win  by 
the  inferior  worth  of  what  they  pay  with  :  the  creditors  win  at 
another  by  the  increased  value  of  the  inconvertible  notes.  Such 
currency  is  a  poison  injected  into  the  life-blood  of  trade  ;  it  ren¬ 
ders  all  commercial  transactions  not  paid  in  ready  money,  all  fixed 
incomes,  a  gamble.  It  w^ould  be  a  happy  event  if  inconvertible 
notes  were  banished  forever  from  the  w'orld. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  precedes,  how'  the  issuers  of  paper 
money  reap  a  profit  from  their  issues.  If  it  is  a  government  which 
creates  the  paper  ciirieucy,  it  obtains  a  mighty  loan  from  the 
nation  without  expense  :  it  pays  no  interest  on  the  notes,  while 
with  them  it  procures  without  cost  a  huge  amount  of  the  supplies 
it  needs.  A  nation  can  always  use  and  keep  in  circulation  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  convertible  notes  for  performing  the  work  of 
exchanging  ;  it  will  not  call  on  the  government  to  take  back  the 
notes  and  repay  tliem  with  gold.  Such  notes  are  in  reality  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt — but  they  are  debts  for  which  no  one  de¬ 
mands  pa3mient,  because  money  must  be  had  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  if  paper  money  were  rejected  a  currency  of  expensive 
metal  w'ould  necessarily  have  to  be  purchased. 

If  it  is  a  bank  that  is  the  issuer,  the  banker  procures  a  very 
cheap  instrument  wiierewiih  to  pay  the  demands  of  its  depositors. 
A  bank  is  constantly  called  upon  to  pay  mone^',  and  if  its  cred¬ 
itors  will  take  these  promises  as  payment  of  what  the  bank  ow^e.s, 
and  if  the  public  will  retain  them  in  circulation  as  mone\',  and  not 
call  upon  the  banker  to  redeem  them  wdth  coin,  he  obtains  the  use  of 
what  his  depositors  have  lodged  with  him,  and  lends  it  out  to  bor¬ 
rowers  with  much  yjrofit.  Whether  paper  money  should  be  issued 
b}^  the  government  or  by  bankers  is  a  question  open  to  much  dis 
cussion  :  it  must  be  sufiicient  to  point  out  here  one  grave  objection 
against  the  s^'stem  of  government  being  the  issuer.  A  banker  can 
at  all  times  be  compelled  to  pay  with  coin  the  promise  he  gave  on 
his  note  under  pain  of  bankruptc\"  :  he  will  take  care  to  provide 
against  all  such  demands.  A  government  would  be  equally  bound 
to  cash  its  notes  on  demand  ;  but  its  finances  may  be  in  a  bad 
state,  and  at  all  times  it  wmuld  assuredly  nut  keep  the  gold  required 
to  meet  its  eugagements.  The  public  w*ould  possess  no  security' 
that  in  a  time  of  W'ar  and  diriicult}"  it  could  obtain  the  promised 
gold  from  the  government.  It  could  apply  no  pressure  on  the 
government  as  it  wmuld  on  a  banker,  the  notes  might  become 
heavily  depreciated,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  ineou- 
vertibie  paper  currency  wmuld  be  infiicted  on  the  w^hole  people. 

We  now  pass  on  to  banking.  Money  is  comparative!}"  easier  to 
explain.  Banking  is  a  far  more  complicated  matter,  but  with  the 
help  of  a  little  clear  analysis  w*e  must  endeavor  to  give  an  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  it. 
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Y/liat  is  a  bank  ?  To  aiis^^er  this  question  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning.  The  first  fact  Avhicli  presents  itself  shows  us  many 
persons  opening  accounts,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  office  of  the  bank. 
They  bring  what  is  spoken  of  as  money,  whether’  in  sovereigns, 
notes,  or  checks  ;  and  the  sums  specified  by  them  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  bringers.  These  sums  standing  at  their  credit  are 
called  deposits.  They  are  left  at  the  bank  at  the  disposal  of  its 
manager.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  bank  borrows  the  money  : 
the  expression  is  true,  but  it  suggests  an  incorrect  idea.  A  banker 
does  not  go  about  borrowing  mone}^  ;  he  is,  in  reality,  a  receiver  of 
moneys  w’hich  their  owners  wish  to  keep  in  a  safe  place,  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  convenience  in  making  use  of  it  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  what  they  owe  to  various  persons. 

The  next  fact  reveals  to  us  the  terms  on  which  the  hanker 
accepts  these  moneys.  He  ma^^  employ  them  as  he  chooses,  but 
under  a  heavy  responsibility.  He  binds  himself  to  repa}^  them 
whenever  they  are  demanded  back  by  their  owners.  Substantially 
he  is  -a  borrower,  but  a  borrower  under  a  condition  which  is 
always  serious,  and  oftentimes  may  involve  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  He  cannot  lose  sight  of  this  liabilit}^ 


for  a 


moment  ;  it 


lies  in  the  very  heart  of  his  business. 

Hext,  what  is  his  motive  in  taking  charge  of  these  deposits  ? 
Profit,  clearly.  He  must  obtain  a  reward,  or  he  would  not  touch 
them.  How  does  he  earn  that  profit  ?  By  lending  out  these  very 
moneys  to  borrowers,  on  whom  he  makes  a  charge  for  the  loans. 
The  risk  which  he  always  encounteis  now  steps  into  view'.  He 


ay  me  possession 
to  enter  upon  such  a  dangerous  business  2  How'^  can  he  protect 
himself  against  a  risk  of  stoppage  apparently  so  inevitable  ?  He 
relies  on"^a  double  defence:  first,  a  universal  understanding  ; 
secondly,  the  general  habit  of  human  spending.  There  is  an  en¬ 
gagement  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  depositor  shall  not  draw 
out  of  the  bank  all  the  money  which  stands  to  the  credit  of  his  ac¬ 
count.  xV  banker  w'ould  not  accept  the  deposit  of  a  customer  who 
left  his  money  at  the  bank,  and  then  withdrew'  it  immediately. 
Such  money  the  bankei*  would  be  compelled  to  keep  aBvays  in  his 
till  :  he  would  gather  no  profit  out  of  it.  Further,  it  is  the  custom 
of  depositors  to  place  their  incomes  in  the  bank,  and  to  pay  their 
bills  with  them  graduall}^  :  thus  the  banker  has  the  use  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  a  time  more  or  less  long.  A  multitude  of  such  regular 
accounts  iutelligeut  bankers  hold  to  be  the  greatest  strength  a  bank 
can  enjoy.  Large  commercial  accounts  may  with  them 

thousands,  but  they  are  often  rapidly  drawn  out.  The  banker  can 
seldom  make  a  safe  guess  as  to  tiie  duration  of  such  deposits. 
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This  analysis  discloses  the  main  elements  of  a  banker’s  position. 
He  is  placed  between  two  persons — a  lender  and  a  borrower.  He 
receives  a  deposit  from  one  man  ;  he  loans  it  out  in  part,  not 
wholly,  to  another,  whom  he  charges  with  a  commission  for  the 
loan.  \Ve  see  wliat  he  is— a  middleman,  an  intermediate  agent 
between  two  others.  His  depositor  lodges  money  at  the  bank,  for 
which  he  has  no  immediate  use  :  tlie  banker  finds  a  borrower, 
who  seeks  to  obtain  command  of  the  money,  and  is  wulling  to  pay 
a  remuneration  for  the  service.  In  his  real  nmure  a  banker  is 
a  broker,  acting  between  two  principals.  He  finds  for  his  first 
principal  the  depositor,  a  person  w’ho  "will  make  use,  on  terms,  of 
the  money  wdiich  would  lie  idle  for  a  time  in  his  hands.  He  con¬ 
fers  a  service  on  his  second  principal,  "who  desires  a  temporary 
loan.  But  a  banker  differs  from  an  ordinary  broker  in  a  very  im¬ 
portant  particular.  The  corn  broker  in  3Iinciug  Lane  is  paid  by  a 
commission  on  the  corn  he  buys  for  his  principal,  but  does  not 
guarantee  the  sum  due  to  the  corn  dealer.  The  dealer  must  pro¬ 
cure  payment  from  the  buyer,  or  trust  him.  The  banker,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  true,  real  b  wrow^er  from  his  depositor,  who  know’s 
nothing  of  the  persons  to  wdiom  the  banker  wull  lend  his  deposit. 
The  banker  takes  all  the  risk  of  his  borro\ver’s  solvency  on  him¬ 
self,  and  he  obtains  his  profit  by  charging  a  percentage  of  interest 
on  the  sum  lent. 

This  analysis  further  show^s  us  that  the  banker  does  not  lend  all 
he  receives.  The  difference  is  called  his  reserve.  It  is  moneyv. 
which  he  holds  back  to  guard  against  sudden  demands  from  his 
customers  for  the  repayment  of  their  deposits.  Unexpected  calls 
for  money  are  the  common  lot  of  human  beings— most  of  all,  of 
those  engaged  in  trading  operations  ;  and,  from  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  banking,  they  first  fall  on  the  banker.  He  will  w^ateb  each 
account,  and  try.  to  discover  the  rule  by  wdiicli  the  checks  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  each  depositor — still  the  unlooked-for  belongs  to  all,  and 
many  are  the  forces  which  create  disturbances  in  trade,  wdiich 
neither  the  principal  nor  his  hanker  can  foresee.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  a  sufilcient  reserve  :  how  large  it  ought  to  be  is  the 
great  puzzle,  the  great  uncertainty,  the  great  dispute  of  bankers. 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  further  question,  What  does  a  bauk  deal 
in?  Every  one  answ'ers,  in  money.  AVe  have  been  obliged  to 
sneak  of  money  alone  as  lodged  at  the  bank  ;  and  most  assuredly 
all  the  receipts  and  lendings  of  a  bank  are  expressed  in  money. 
Yet  it  is  ver3Mmportant  to  understand  the  real  fact  which  takes 
place.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown  that  out  of  nineteen  millions 
received  by  Messrs.  Robartes  Jc  Co.  only  ol.  in  c^ach  100?.  were  cash 
— that  is,  coin  and  bank-notes,  true  mouej".  The  other  91  parts 
W’ere  clearh"  the  things  received  by  the  bank.  AVhat  are  they  ? 
Checks,  bilfs,  and  other  pieces  of  paper  which  promise  or  order 
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money  to  be  paid  :  they  are  rarely  paid  in  mone3^  Then,  how  can 
a  banker  acknowledge  hi^uself  as  a  debtor  for  money  to  deposit¬ 
ors  ?  How  and  what  can  he  lend  ?  A  few  wwds  will  explain  the 
difficulty.  These  97  things,  which  are  the  banker’s  receipts,  these 
sums  wu'itten  on  the  papers  deposited,  are  debts  for  him  to  collect 
on  behalf  of  his  depositors.  He  might  go  and  ask  payment  in 
sovereigns  of  the  debtors  named  on  the  papers,  but  he  does  not — at 
least  in  London.  The  bankers  have  invented  an  institution  called 
the  Clearing  House,  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  enoimous 
sums  of  money.  Instead  of  money  passing,  thew’hole  settlement  is 
made  by  account.  Each  banker  sends  his  clerk  three  times  a  day 
to  the  Clearing  House  w'ith  the  checks  and  bills  which  he  has  to 
receive  from  the  other  bankers.  A  list  is  then  made  out  at  the 
Clearing  House  of  wiiat  each  has  to  pa}"  and  wffiat  he  has  to 
receive  :  the  balance  is  struck,  and  he  pa3"s  or  receives  it  b}''  a  check 
on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  process  is  exactl}"  like  what  often 
takes  place  among  card-pla3^ers.  Note  is  taken  at  the  end  of  each 
game  of  how'  much  each  pla3"er  wins  or  loses  ;  no  money  passes  till 
Lie  playing  is  over  ;  then  ever}"  man  pays  or  receives  wffiat  he  has 
lost  or  w"on  on  the  dual  balance. 

Thus  much  counting  is  avoided,  many  risks  avoided,  and  every 
week  some  100  millions  of  pounds  are  paid  and  settled  w"ithout  a 
single  shilling  being  used.  Each  banker  gets  wdiat  he  claims  by 
wdiat  he  has  to  pay  being  set  oft*  against  it.  There  is  no  money 
here  :  it  is  wanted  by  no  one  ;  3"et  here  is  the  veiy  article  that  a 
bank  deals  in.  What  is  it  ?  Purchasing  power,  powder  to  buy  not 
contained  in  coin  and  notes,  but  in  promises  to  pa}",  in  orders  of 
payment  to  receive.  Let  us  see  how  this  purchasing  powder  is  pro.- 
cured,  and  how  it  is  transferred  ;  that  wull  explain  to  us  the  real 
action  of  a  London  bank  for  97  parts  of  wffiat  it  deals  in.  A 
farmer,  let  us  suppose,  has  sold  1000^.  worth  of  w"heat,  and  has 
been  paid  w"ith  a  check,  which  he  places  to  his  account  with  his 
banker.  The  banker  sends  that  check  to  the  Clearing  House.  He 
knows  that  the  farmer  may  w^ant  some  300?.  soon  ;  the  remaining 
700?.  he  may  fairly  reckon  upon  as  likely  to  be  not  w^anled  for 
three  months.  An  hour  afterward  a  merchant,  w'ho  wishes  to  buy 
cotton,  asks  the  banker  to  lend  him  TOO?,  for  three  months.  The 
banker  consents,  and  bids  the  merchant  to  bu}"  the  cotton  and  pay 
for  it  with  a  check  on  the  bank.  The  cotton  is  bought.  The  cot¬ 
ton  merchant  receives  the  check  draw"n  on  the  bank,  and  deposits 
it  with  his  own  banker,  who  at  once  sends  it  to  the  Clearing  House 
to  be  settled  there  with  the  farmer’s  bank.  The  twm  checks  meet. 
The  farmer’s  banker  is  credited  in  the  Clearing  House  account 
with  1000?.,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  700?.  for  the  cotton. 
There  is  a  balance  of  300?.  in  his  favor,  and,  supposing  no  other 
check  to  have  arrived,  he  receives  a  check  for  300?.  on  the  Bank  of 
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England,  and  the  two  affairs  ar(5  finished.  And  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ?  The  wheat  has  been  exchanged  for  silk  ;  precisely  as  the 
sovereign  got  by  the  hatter,  who  then  buys  an  umbrella,  has  ex¬ 
changed  an  umbrella  for  a  hat.  The  banker,  in  substance,  has 
been  an  intermediate  agent  precisel}’’  like  the  sovereign.  He  lias 
done  the  same  work.  The  sovereign  derived  its  purchasing  power 
from  its  gold,  the  banker  from  the  farmer’s  wheat  ;  from  nothing 
else,  for  no  money  passed  between  the  two  banks,  nor  from  the 
farmer  and  the  cotton  merchant.  The  banker  deals  in  purchasing 
power  derived  from  the  checks  of  his  depositors,  and  transferred  by 
another  set  of  checks  to  borrowers.  Through  the  banker  the 
farmer  has  with  his  wheat  bought  cotton,  and  lent  it  to  the  cotton 
merchant ;  that  is  the  reality  of  the  transaction. 

Bankers  are  said  generally  to  possess  capital  :  there  is  no  capital 
visible  in  the  transactions  here  described.  The  banker  can  buy 
capital  if  he  chooses,  but  he  does  not  choose  ;  his  business  is  to 
enable  the  cotton  merchant  to  acquire  it.  The  wheat  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  were  capital,  but  the  banker  never  possessed  them  himself ;  his 
work  was  one  of  pure  iutermediate  agency.  The  capital  of  a 
banker  consists  of  his  premises  and  his  reserve,  nothing  more  ;  his 
borrowers  possess  all  the  other  capital  which  he  commands.  If 
they  repay  him  with  gold,  he  obtains  capital,  but  he  does  not  keep 
it ;  his  object  is  to  lend  it  away  again  as  speedily  as  he  can.  The 
capital  of  w^hich  bankers  possess  the  command  lies  in  factories  and 
shops,  in  docks,  ships,  and  stores.  What  they  actually  have  in 
hand  besides  their  reserves  is  only  acknowledgments  of  debts,  valid 
in  courts  of  law.  Much  confusion  of  language  prevails  on  this 
subject.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  wealth  which  practically  belongs 
to  the  bankers  is  in  the  hands  of  their  borrowers  ;  and  when  fliese 
borrowers  repay  the  advances,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  lending 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  money-market,  capital  is  said  to  be 
abundant  in  it,  whereas  it  may  be  much  or  little  ;  the  real  point  is 
that  there  ia.a  slack  demand  to  borrow  it,  and  this  is  called 
“  capital  very  abundant.”  Capital  difficult  to  lend  and  capital 
very  large  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  bankers  on  a  country  are  immense, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  trace  them  out.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
was  no  banking,  but  only  banks  wdiich  wmre  merely  safe  places  in 
which  to  keep  the  coin  of  traders  which  the^^  did  not  require  for 
immediate  use.  In  this  case  the  farmer  will  get  gold  for  the  wheat 
he  has  sold,  and  not  w^anting  it  fora  while,  will  lodge  it  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  bank.  He  will  pay  a  charge  for  the  service  rendered 
him.  That  gold  will  be  taken  out  of  circulation,  and,  as  what  he 
does  many  thousand  traders  will  do  likewise,  the  country  will  con¬ 
tain,  in  addition  to  the  gold  actually  needed  for  circulation,  an 
immense  mass  of  idle  gold  which  had  been  bought  with  English 
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■wealth,  and,  being  only  waiting  for  use,  will  be  uncmploj’ed,  prac¬ 
tically  annihilated  for  a  time.^  At  this  very  day,  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  which  banking  has  not  been  widely  developed, 
multitudes  of  private  persons  keep  large  hoards  of  money  in  their 
houses,  waiting  for  months  to  come  out  and  be  at  work  in  the 
world.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  principal,  the  silk  merchant, 
lie  will  be  unable  to  buy  silk,  for  the  banker  will  have  nothing  to 
lend  him  to  buy  it  with  :  the  silk  trade  will  be,  so  far,  reduced. 
X  bat  happens  to  him  will  happen  to  the  many  manufacturers 
who  want  to^  bu}^  cotton,  or  wool,  or  iron,  but  cannot  for  want  of 
the  means  of  purchasing  ;  and  the  result  will  be  an  enormous  dim- 
inutior^  of  the  tiade  of  the  country.  If  Ave  turn  our  eyes  to  bank¬ 
ing  as  it  now  exists,  we  shall  see  how  vast  is  the  difference.  The 
wheat  of  the  farmer  is  at  work  feeding  capitalists  and  laborers,  and 
enabling  industry  to  expand  and  enrich.  Similarly  the  silk  man¬ 
ufacturer  obtains  silk  for  manufacturing  ;  the  silk  is  not  Iving  idle, 
and  fresh  trade  is  created.  iMultiply  "these  operations  a  million 
times,  and  we  shall  catch  sight  of  the  prodigious  means  of  enrich¬ 
ment  generated  by  banking. 

"W  e  are  now  brought  to  the  great  and  much-disputed  problem  of 
banking — the  effect  which  the  amount  of  its  reserve  ought  to  have 
on  the  action  of  a  bank,  especially  on  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
T\'e  have  seen  that  the  function  of  the  banker  is  to  select  borrowers 
to  whom  he  shall  lend  the  property  of  his  depositors.  He  is  an¬ 
swerable  for  their  solvency  ;  the  banker  is  bound  at  law  to  repay 
those  deposits,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  persons  he  has 
trusted.  His  reward  for  banking  consists  of  the  interest  which  he 
charges  on  the  sums  he  lends.  His  real  position,  therefore,  is  that 
he  stands  in  a  market,  he  has  loans  to  sell  on  hire,  he  seeks  to  get 
the  best  terms  for  them,  the  highest  rate  of  interest  procurable  at 
the  time.  But  his  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  man 
y.’ho  lends  his  own  property.  What  he  lends  belongs  to  his  depos¬ 
itors,  and  is  subject  to  the  very  awkw'ard  condition"^  that  the  loan 
lie  has  granted  to  others  may  be  claimed  back  of  him  any  da}^  by 
those  v/hp  gave  him  what  he  lent.  This  entails  the  necessity  of  al¬ 
ways  having  in  hand  a  reserve  of  ready-money  to  meet  demands  so 
uncertain  in  their  nature.  But  eveu  then  he  is  never  free  from 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  for  he  makes  loans  to  be  repaid  after  a  time 
more  or  less  long  ;  and  if  all  the  depositors  suddenly  demanded 
back  all  their  deposits,  al]  the  banks  in  England  would  be  ruined. 
They  could  not  possibly  pay.  How,  then,  is  the  banker  to  protect 
himself  ?  How  is  be  to  conduct  his  business  ? 

Being  in  a  market,  the  banker  is  subject  to  tlie  law  of  all  mar¬ 
kets — the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Atone  time  trade  langnishes, 
borrowers  are  fcAv,  the  charge  for  lending,  the  rale  of  interest, 
droops.  At  such  times  the  bank  feels  safe — its  reserve  grows 
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larger — the  chance  of  deposits  being  demanded  back  is  faint.  The 
opposite  condition  prevails  when  trade  is  ])rosperou3  and  active  : 
borrowers  arc  eager  to  acquire  tlie  means  of  buying  goods  on  'a  ris¬ 
ing  trade  ;  they  tempt  the  banker  with  a  higher  interest.  The 
banker  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  increases  his 
accommodation  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  he  charges 
more  for  it.  He  lends  as  much  as  he  can  and  dares  :  but  how 
much  ought  lie  to  dare?  That  is  the  critical  question  in  all  bank¬ 
ing  :  what  rule  is  the  banker  to  go  by  in  lending  ?  The  lluctuations 
in^trade  are  the  root  of  all  the  danger  ;  they  weigh  on  the  banker’s 
mind  very  often  with  painful  pressure.  It  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  is  connected  with  bank¬ 
ing.  Every  manufacturer  and  every  merchant,  .every  wholesale 
dealer,  and  well-nigh  every  shopkeeper  have  accounts  at  banks  ; 
they  deposit,  but  also  they  borrow — and  both  these  items  in  such 
a  country  as  England  are  simply  gigantic.  Every  great  change  in 
trade  must  necessarily  produce  powerful  effects  on  the  banks,  for 
they  are  the  chief  instruments  of  trade.  When  war,  famine,  or 
other  impoverishing  processes  occur  abroad,  they  react  on  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  all  the  world  to  a  large  extent  is  her  customer,  and  T\dien 
foreign  countries  lack  the  means  of  buying  English  goods,  business 
must  necessaril}^  diminish  in  England.  The  resultmay  be  the  con¬ 
traction,  or  even  suspension,  of  many  industries,  and  even  com¬ 
mercial  houses  may  be  involved  in  failure  ;  still,  causes  of  this  kind 
seldom  bring  danger  of  importance  to  the  banking  community. 
They  dimmish  profits,  but  do  but  little  other  harm.  During  the 
fearful  commercial  depression  from  which  we  are  n(>w  emerging, 
the  waters  of  the  banking  wmrld  ha^e  not  been  ruflled  by  storms, 
the  agonies  of  a  banking  crisis  have  not  agitated  the  city. 

Bat  it  may  be  easily  otherwise  wdtli  an  artificial  prosperity  : 
convulsion  and  panic  are  then  very  near  at  hand.  It  seldom— in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  it  never — happens  wfithout  the  bankers  being, 
sometimes  to  a  large  extent,  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  But  what  is 
a  crisis  in  the  money  market  ?  First  of  all,  a  considerable  number 
of  commercial  houses  are  landed  in  failure,  and  their  creditors  are 
involved  in  serious  losses.  But  that  fact  alone  will  not  create  the 
financial  agony.  The  cotton  famine  ruined  many  firms,  but  there 
w^as  uo  banking  panic.  Sufferers  there  were  man}^  bankruptcies 
not  a  few  ;  still  tranquillity — with  much  pain,  indeed — pervaded 
the  commercial  world.  The  situation  becomes  radically  different 
wl^en  the  losses  are  the  consequences  of  illegitimate  speculation  and 
prosperity.  What  occurred  in  the  great  American  crisis  of  1873 
will  well  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  American  trade  had  been 
prosperous,  and  profits  had  gradually  become  very  large.  There¬ 
upon  an  irrational  and  highly  uneconomical  mania  got  hold  of  the 
commercial  world  to  build  some  30,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
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^ulderness.  ^  The  banking  community  caught  the  (ixcitirn'-  fervor 
and  rushed  m  to  reap  vast  profits.  They  were  the  men  wdio  prin¬ 
cipally  encouraged  and  sustained  the  speculation  ;  they  lent  tlie 
property  of  their  depositors  to  men  who  were  soeculaling  in  rail¬ 
way  construction.  But  what  was  the  result?  An  enormous 
amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  consumed,  eaten  up  in  the 
making  of  these  lines  ;  food,  clothing,  coals,  iron,  tools,  were  used 
up— that  is,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  national  wealth  was  clean 
extinguished.  But  what  vras  it  replaced  with  ?  With  holes  in  the 
ground,  embankments,  long  lines  of  iron,  which,  even  if  they  had 
a  prosperous  traffic  from  the  beginning,  could  not  possibly  replace 
the  ai  tides  destroj^ed  for  many  years.  Widespread  impoverish¬ 
ment  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The  day  of  reckoning  came 
at  last.  Funds  were-v^anithg  to  complete  the  lines.  Mam^^of  the 
speculators  failed  ;  they  could  not  repay  what  they  owed  to  the 
banks,  and  the  banks  suffered  huge  losses.  Thereupon  panic 
quickly  set  in.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  banks  ?  What  the 
extent  of  their  losses  through  the  default  of  their  borrowers  ?  How 
many  banks  would  fail  as  the  bankruptcies  pursued  their  course  ? 
lliese  questions  were  asked  by  their  depositors  ;  might  not  alarm 
nil  tneir  souls,  and  drive  them  in  crowds  to  make  themselves  safe 
m  time,  bv  withdrawing  their  deposits  ?  If  a  run  set  in,  no  bank 
m  the  world  could  escape  stoppage,  no  reserve  could  face  it.  Thus 
panic  and  agony  convulsed  a  trembling  money  mxarket. 

The  history  of  the  American  crisis  repeated  itself  in  Enffiand  on 
three  mem.orable  occasions— in  1847,  1857,  and  1866.  The  leadino- 
features  were  always  the  same.  Destruction  of  wealth  and  com 
sequent  poverty’'  from  its  consumption  on  objects  which  did  not  re¬ 
place  what  was  destroyed  ;  stoppage  of  grc\at  firms  which  were 
known  to  have  received  large  loans  from  banks  ;  uneasy  suspicion 
m  depositors  that  many  more  houses  indebted  to  their  bankers 
yvere  not  solvent  ;  fear  impelling  the  withdrawals  of  deposits  be- 
tore  the  banks  themselves  stopped  ;  more  ruin  threatened  on  every 
side  And,  be  it  carefully  observed,  a  crisis  docs  not  itself  destroy 
Vv’^ealth  that  was  done  before  the  panic — it  only  settles  who  are  to 
03  the  losers.  The  frightened  lender  to  the  bank  runs  to  make 
sure  that  he  shall  not  be  one  of  them.  The  danger  is  most  real  and 
may  be  most  urgent,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  bank  on  earth  can  on 
a  sudden  demand  repay  what  it  owes  to  its  depositors. 

And  now,  what  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  terrible  con¬ 
vulsions  ?  How  are  bankers  to  protect  themselves  against  such 
perils  ?  They  are  inherent  in  the  business :  how  are  they  to  be 
escaped  ?  The  lesson  taught  by  these  agitations  set  ms  plain.  The 
banker  chooses  his  borrowers  at  his  own  pleasure.  In  lending 
what  belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  others,  he  is  summoned  to  study 
carefully  and  t  )  judge  the  solvency  of  the  man  he  lends  to — not 
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his  solvency  on  the  day  when  he  borrows,  but  his  probable  sol¬ 
vency  in  the  future.  He  must  think  not  only  of  his  credit  and 
commercial  reputation,  but  still  more  of  the  nature  of  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to  which  he  is  applying  funds  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  depositors.  Houses  of  the  highest  and  best  earned  emi¬ 
nence  are  often  the  most  dangerous  of  borrowers,  for  they  may  be 
the  very  men  most  easily  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  speculation 
not  founded  on  a  ceriainty  or  even  reasonable  probabilily  that  the 
business  to  wliicii  they  are  appl3dng  v/hat  they  have  borrowed  will 
replace  the  consumption  of  wealth  which  it  creates. 

Thus  the  American  bankers  ought  to  have  known  tliat  the  vast 
construction  or  railways  in  the  wdderness  was  an  irrational  act,  in 
utter  excess  of  that  spare  wealth  possessed  by  the  nation  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  consumption  which  could  not  replace  itself 
for  man}"  years  ;  that  an  immense  impoverishment  of  the  country 
must  be  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  that  incalculable  losses 
must  fall  on  the  speculators  and  bankers,  and  through  them  on 
their  depositors  and  other  traders  without  end.  The  same  unjusti¬ 
fiable  folly  in  dealing  with  the  intrusted  property  of  others  has 
been  plentifully  seen  in  other  countries — in  England  quite  as  much 
as  in  any  other  land — and  the  same  crises  and  disasters  have  ensued. 

But  bankers  find  it  hard  to  exercise  such  a  cool  and  commanding 
judgment  on  the  operations  of  their  borrowers.  Then  they  are 
men.  They  encounter  keen  competition  ;  they  can  be  carried  away 
by  the  impulses  of  the  day  ;  the  prospects  look  bright  ;  the  rise  of 
interest  is  very  stimulating,  and  thus  calm  reason  is  easily  de¬ 
throned.  Heverlhcless,  the  banking  community  have  nut  been 
without  the  instinct  uf  self-preservation,  and  they  have  sought  for 
a  rule  which  should  reveal  the  actual  state  of  trade  at  the  time,  and 
enable  them  to  guide  their  banking  with  safety.  But,  most  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  stumbled  upon  a  purely  mechanical  rule,  a  ru!e 
of  thumb,  destitute  of  common-sense  ;  but  it  lay  so  close  at  hand, 
it  was  so  easy  and  so  natural,  and  could  be  worked  by  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  brains.  They  bethought  themselves  of  the  reserve  of  gold, 
and  a  banking  fact  made  the  rule  founded  on  it  so  workable. 
London  bankers  do  not  keep  their  reserves  in  their  own  liands. 
They  have  each  of  them  accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
which  they  store  up  their  reserves,  to  be  drawn  out  whenever  they 
jrlease.  Here  was  the  grand  metallic  reserv^e  of  the  nation,  the 
supply  of  gold  to  preserve  all  banks  from  the  danger  of  being  asked 
for  money  and  not  having  it.  The  salvation  of  the  banks  depended 
upon  it.  It  must  be  carefully  watched  and  nursed.  If  the  reserve 
rises,  let  loans  be  freely  made,  and  upon  lower  charges  ;  if  the  re¬ 
serve  diminishes,  let  every  banker  be  on  the  alert.  The  Bank  of 
England  must  then  raise  its  rate  of  lending,  and  that  rule  must  be 
the  supreme  law  in  every  banking  parlor.  The  reserve  of  the  pri- 
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vate  Bank  of  England — not  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Issue — became  the  king  of  all  bankers.  The  doctrine  pen¬ 
etrated  into  every  city  article  of  every  journal  on  every  day, 
thruuirhout  all  Ensfland,  and  from  Emrland  throughout  the  'world. 
Tlie  law  was  treated  as  being  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  gravity. 
The  movements  of  the  gold  were  recorded  every  day  as  carefully 
for  ascertaining  the  banking  weather  as  the  movements  of  the 
barometer  are  published  for  announcing  whether  rain  or  sunshine 
is  approaching.  One  money  market  was  established  for  the  whole 
country — the  money  market  of  the  Bank  of  England — the  other 
banks  only  followed  suit.  They  lent  and  fixed  their  rate  of  in 
terest  as  the  Bank  of  England  directed. 


Thus  this  unhappy  absurdity  overspread  the  nation.  Its  simpde 
rule  could  be  carried  out  daily  with  clever  comments  by  every 
newspaper.  The  common  mind  could  grasp  its  mechanics.  Then 
it  was  very  profitable  for  bankers  :  it  brought  an  imperative  excuse 
for  levying  a  tax  on  all  traders  and  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  as  the  reserve  fell — whether  the  notion  was  just  it  mattered 
not  :  it  could  always  be  pleaded  that  they  ■were  making  the  bank 
safe.  It  seemed  to  stand  on  an  undeniable  truth,  that  every  I.>ank 
which  could  not  pay  gold  when  demanded  was  in  danger  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In  answer  to  this  last  plea,  let  us  ask  categorically,  When  docs 
this  danger  present  itself?  Not.  when  business  is  sound,  and  no 
mercantile  failures  are  thought  of,  even  though  large  sums  of  gold 
may  have  left  the  reserve,  but  when  the  panic  has  set  in,  and  no 
one  knows  what  bank  may  be  broken,  what  great  house  have 
stopped  before  evening.  Then  is  the  hour  when  the  strong  reserve 
is  sorely  needed,  and  ought  to  be  must  resolutely  provided.  But 
■what  did  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  En aland  think  of  their  own 
principle,  the  avowed  governor  of  their  practice,  at  the  greatest  of 
crises,  that  of  May,  1866  ?  Did  they  hug  every  bag  of  sovereigns 
paid  in  to  them,  and  lock  it  up  in  their  reserve  ?  They  did  the 
very  contrary  :  they  lent  it  out  again  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
thus,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  they  increased  their  loans  from 
eighteen  millions  in  April  to  thirty-three  in  IMay — their  own  act, 
not  payments,  but  free  lendings — and  emptied  their  reserve  from 
six  and  a  cpiarter  millions  to  three  quarters,  to  less  than  one.  They 
thus  showed  that  they  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  great  gold  reserve,  even  for  the  hour  of  danger  :  Ihey 
treated  it  with  contempt,  by  wilfully  lending  away  in  the  day  of 
peril  almost  every  sovereign  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They 
knew  perfectly  well — in  tlie  very  teeth  of  the  doctrine  preached 
by  themselves,  the  whole  city,  and  every  economical  journalist 
— that  the  public,  as  in  1825,  would  have  been  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  payment  in  their  own  bank-notes,  under  the  liberty  of 
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issue  given  by  the  suspension.  There  was  no  fear  anywhere  about 
the  goodness  of  these  notes. 

But  it  may  be  replied.  Then  why  keep  any  gold  at  all  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  easy.  Special  payments  in  gold  are  constantly  asked  for  to 
send  abroad  in  settlement  of  a  balance  of  trade.  The  gold  is  de¬ 
manded,  not  because  the  note  is  suspected,  but  because  it  cannot 
])ay  debts  to  foreigners,  and  naturally  the  bank  or  banks  must  main¬ 
tain  a  necessary  supply  of  this  article.  But  this  is  something  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  anda  jise  in 
the  rate  of  discount  becjause  the  gold  is  going,  and  other  absurdities 
pronounced  to  be  nonsense  by  the  action  of  their  own  accord  taken 
by  the  bank  directors. 

"The  natural  action  of  money  is  never  thought  of  by  the  holders 
of  such  ideas.  Large  quantities  of  mone}^  frequently  leave  the 
bank,  amid  profound  tranquillity  of  trade.  For  what  reason? 
Sometimes  because  the  nation  requires  more  money  for  daily  work, 
as  m  summer  with  its  harvestings  and  travelling,  or  oftener  to  pay  . 
for  an  excess  of  goods  imported.  But  what  harm  is  there  in  this  ? 
Wh}^  should  it  be  markedly  chronicled  as  bearing  on  the  rate  of 
discount  if  five  millions  are  sent  to  America  to  pay  for  sudden  pur¬ 
chases  of  corn  for  England  ?  Xo  harm,  answers  an  eminent  ex¬ 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Money  is  made  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  whether  of  individuals  or  nations,  according  to  the 
purchases  of  the  day.  Those  five  millions  are  sure  to  leave  America 
again  :  she  can  make  no  other  use  of  them  ;  her  currency  was  full 
before  they  arrived.  Is  every  trader  in  England  to  be  warned  by 
every  city  article  that  out  of  a  reserve  which  reaches  some  45  per 
cent  of  the  liabilities,  a  few  millions  have  departed  to  purchase 
goods  abroad  ?  Is  there  danger,  is  there  bankruptc.y  in  buying 
useful  goods  with  gold  locked  up  in  vaults  ?  It  is  lamentable  to 
read  the  language  used  about  such  events  in  banking  and  news¬ 
paper  regions.  Is  it  not  the  very  object  of  all  money  to  circulate  ? 
to  be  liere  to-day,  and  there  to-morrow  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  func¬ 
tion  of  all  currency  to  run  ?  What  if  by  such  purchases  the  bank 
falls  down  to  some  four  millions  ?  Was  anv  one  frightened  about 
the  bank  in  1866,  in  the  extreme  hour  of  peril,  when  it  had  not  one 
million  in  its  possession  ?  And  did  not,  marvellous  to  say,  all  the 
great  economists,  the  preachers  of  a  strong  reserve,  the  recorders 
of  the  ratios  of  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  its  gold,  applaud  with 
loud  cheers  the  action  of  the  directors  in  lending  a.way  vigorously 
— all  regard  for  the  increase  of  its  debts  and  the  diminution  of  its 
money  and  the  hour  of  danger  notwithstanding  ? 

Boj^amy  Price,  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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THE  VARIATIOXS  OF  THE  ROHAN  CHURCH.- 

Every  oiie  has  beard  of  Bossuet’s  work  on  the  “  Variations  of 
Proteslanlism.  ”  It  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  a  similar  work 
might  not  he  written  in  a  less  carping  spirit  on  tlie  Variations  of 
Catholicism.  There  are  two  advantages  wdiich  w’ould  result  from 
such  an  investigation.  First,  we  should  learn  more  proi)erly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  claim  put  forward  b}"  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  unity  and  authority. 
Secondly,  we  should  be  induced  to  regard  the  Roman  communion 
more  peaceably  and  hopefully  if  w^e  were  convinced  that,  being  a 
church  of  like  infirmities  and  inconsistencies  with  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Christendom,  it  has  therefore  like  chances  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  aspire  for  a  moment  to  rival  either  the  eloquence  or 
the  fierceness  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux.  The  subject  is  one  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  do  it  justice.  But  a  few  illustrations 
may  not  be  useless  by  waj' of  indicating  the  general  direction  which 
such  an  inquiry  might  take. 

Let  us  divide  what  we  have  to  say  into  two  parts  :  the  first  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Roman  Church  in  the  times  before  the  Reformation, 
and  the  second  relating  to  its  present  existence. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  times  before  the  Reformation,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  Roman  Church  w^as,  in  many  essential  points, 
in  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
disruption  of  the  Protestant  churches  from  it.  No  doubt  there  is 
an  historical  continuity  between  the  state  of  the  Roman  Church  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Reformation,  as  there  is  betw^een  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  before  and  after  the  same  convulsion.  It  remains  the  great 
trunk  from  which  the  other  communions  have  been  divided  in 
Western  Christendom,  just  as  the  churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  are  the  historic  trunks  from  which  the  nonconforming 
communities  of  Great  Britain  have  been  divided.  Leo  XIII.  is  tlio 
successor  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  successor  of  Augustine,  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  the  successor  of  St.  Swithin,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Principal  of  St.  Andrew’s  is  the  successor  of  the  first  provost, 
John  Althamar,  appointed  by  Bishop  Kennedy.  In  each  case  the  . 
continuity  and  the  discontinuity,  though  differing  in  degree,  are  the  | 
same  in  kind.  But  to  acknowledge  this  is  to  acknowledge  also  ' 
that  the  elements  of  Protestantism,  which  have  since  been  drawn 
off  in  a  large  measure  into  the  Protestant  communions,  existed  in 
the  Roman  Church  before  the  Reformation  in  a  sense  in  which 
they  do  not  exist  now.  Let  us  notice  a  few  of  these.  ; 
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(1)  The  Romau  Church  broke  off  from  tlie  old  Eastern  Church 
in  the  same  Avay  and  under  impulses  of  a  similar  kind  ^vith  those 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Protestant  churches  from  itself. 
It  had  within  it  the  instinct  of  change  and  progress,  which  in  the 
Eastern  Church  had  almost  died  away,  but  which  in  the  AYest  was 
sure  to  end  at  last  in  movements  like  that  of  Luther  or  Knox  or 
"Wesley.  The  Pope,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eastern  Church  the  first  Protestant,  the  first  schismatic,  the 
first  Rationalist.  In  the  predominant  and  separatist  attitude  of  the 
Papal  See  was  the  first  great  infringement  of  the  ancient  liistorical 
gov^ernment  of  equal  patriarchal  sees,  w'hich  had  come  down  from 
the  fifth  century.  Under  a  like  impulse  there  took  place,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  changes  of  such  magnitude,  at  least  in  worship  and 
ritual,  as  have  hardly  been  equalled  even  by  the  Reformation  itself. 
The  two  sacraments  were  completely  transformed  ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  superstitious  motives,  but  partly  also  from  the  onward 
rational  inquiring  tendency  which  belongs  to  all  Protestant 
churches.  The  Eucharist,  wdiich  in  the  early  ages  was,  and .  in 
the  Eastern  churches  still  is,  administered  to  infants,  was,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  with¬ 
held  from  them.  No  more  severe  blow  has  ever  been  dealt 
against  the  magical  and  m^’stical  theory  of  the  sacramental 
system.  Baptism,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  as  it  was 
universally  understood  in  the  early  ages,  signified  a  dotal  immer¬ 
sion,  was  also  in  the  thirteenth  century  gradually  begun  to  be 
exchanged  to  the  totally  diilerent  rite  of  sprinkling.  Confirma¬ 
tion  was  deferred  to  an  age  of  consciousness,  and  thus  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  new  and  instructive  ceremony,  which  became  the 
germ,  and  also  has  received  the  influences,  of  the  ordinance  which, 
under  the  same  name,  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  These  are  but  samples  of  a  tendency, 
which,  having  been  often  noticed,  need  not  here  bo  followed  into 
fuller  details. 

(2)  Another  element  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  which,  if  it  cannot 
properly  he  called  Protestant,  is  certainly  not  exclusively  or  pecu¬ 
liarly  Roman,  was  its  peculiar  development  of  the  genius  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  great  cathedrals  which  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century  sprang  into  existence  belonged  to  an  instinct 
which  after  the  sixteenth  century  entirely  died  out  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  which  has  been  subsequeully  revived  more  actively 
in  the  Protestant  than  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  in  Gothic  cathedrals  some  features  better  adapted 
for  those  peculiar  devotions  to  saints  and  relics,"^  which  form  the 

*  We  refer  particularly  to  the  side  chapels.  But  these  are  obviously  excres¬ 
cences  on  the  main  idea  of  the  building  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
earlier  ideas  of  Western  Christendom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  with  the  plan,  never  altered  from  ancient  times,  of  the  Eastern  churches. 
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acteristic,  as  Dean  Mil  man  well  observed,  rather  of  the  Christian¬ 
ity  of  the  philosophical  and  rational  period  which  the  Reformation 
iDauirinated  than  of  the  small  minute  observances  in  which  mod¬ 
ern  Roman  religion  delights.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  that 
the  curious  imitations  of  the  worst  parts  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  has  been  recently  developed  in  the  English  Church,  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  modern  buildings,  and  have  never  taken 
possession  of  or  been  fostered  by  our  historical  cathedrals.  And 
in  the  Roman  Church  itself  the  gaudy  dresses  of  wonder-working 
images,  and  accumulation  of  ex-volos,  artificial  flowers,  grottoes, 
and  the  like,  are  far  less  common  in  the  ancient  triumphs  of  archi¬ 
tectural  genius  than  iu  the  popular  resorts  of  modem  pilgrimage 
or  of  local  devotion. 

(3)  Another  element  of  similarity  to  the  Protestant  character  in 
the  Mecliseval  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  free-spoken  language 
adopted  both  by  clergy  and  laymen,  before  the  Reformation,  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  In  the  mediaeval  literature  there 
are  about  half  a  dozen  works  which  have  survived  the  shock  of 
time  and  the  change  of  fashion.  Of  these  hardly  one  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  Roman  Church  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  audacity  with  which  the  “  Divina  Commedia”  of  Dante 
touches  on  the  relations  of  the  empire  and  tlie  pontificate,  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Papal  See,  and  the  vices  of  the  clerg}^,  would 
now  be  intolerable  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  book  on  which 
he  chiefly' prided  himself,  the  “  De  ;Monarchiri,  ”  is  actually  on  the 
Index.  Chaucer  and  Petrarch  would  never  have  been  regarded 
as  genuine  products  of  the  Churcli  in  any  time  later  than  Leo  X. 
The  “  Imitation  of  Christ’^  speaks  of  pilginmages  in  a  tone  far 
more  Protestant  than  Roman,  and  soars  into  an  atmosphere,  for 
the^  most  part,  vrholiy  unlike  to  most  of  the  hooks  of  Roman  de* 
yotion  since  the  time  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  invectives  of  saints 
like  Bernard,  of  theologians  like  Gerson,  of  scholars  like  Erasmus, 
against  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Church,  which 
were  all  deemed  compatible  with  fidelity  to  the  Roman  communion 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  have  become  almost  impossible  since. 
"Whenever  such  voices  have  been  raised,  in  later  times,  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  have  been  either  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed  or  regarded  with  aversion  and  suspicion.  The  spirit  which 
animated  them  has  passed  across  the  border  and  taken  refuge  in 
those  churches  which  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  justly  claim  an  affinity  with  these  their  precursors  iu  the 
Mediaeval  Church  far  more  deep  and  clcse  than  can  be  claimed  by 
cliampions  of  modern  Catholicism. 
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(4)  Another  mark  of  Protestant  variety  in  the  ]Medioeval  Ciinrcli 
may  be  found  in  tlie  incessant  rivalries  of  the  monastic  orders  l)e- 
tween  tliemselves  and,  or  against,  the  bishops,  as  well  as  in  the 
tierce  animosities  of  the  various  scholastic  systems.  Erasmus,  in 
noticing  them  as  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  spoke  of  them  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we  might 
speak  at  present  of  the  diversities  of  Protestant  sects.  This  sign 
of  discord  or  life,  according  as  we  choose  to  regard  it,  may  perhaps 
still  exist  in  the  Poiiiaii  Church.  But  its  utterances  very  rarely 
reach  the  outer  world. 

IL  Let  us  pass  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Roman  Church. 

(1)  It  naturally  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
chasm  which  exists  between  a  large  portion  cf  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  Mediieval  Church  and  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Roman  Church 
must  create  a  constant  jarring  and  discord,  and  present  a  long 
series  of  variations. 

There  is  hardly  more  unity  of  thought  between  the  architecture 
of  a  modern  Jesnit  church  and  Cologne  Cathedral  than  there  is 
between  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and  a  Quaker’s  meeting-house. 
The  whole  style  and  genius  of  the  buildings,  and  the  minds  that 
inspired  them,  are  different. 

The  changes  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Sacraments  are  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  claim  of  unchangeable  unity  as  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  eucharistic  cup  in  the  Protestant  churches,  or  the 
abolitibn  of  the  water  of  baptism  by  the  Society  of  Frieuds. 

In  the  authorized  books  of  devotion,  what  an  extraordinary 
depth  of  discordance  in  spirit  the  moment  we  penetrate  below  the 
surface  !  Take  the  Breviar}^,  now  for  the  first  time  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  accessible  by  the  elaborate  translation  into  English 
which  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  careful  labors  of  Lord  Bute. 
There  is  no  point  where  the  authoritative  decision  of  a  church  is 
more  required  than  in  the  discrimination  of  the  devotional  mate¬ 
rials  which  it  furnishes  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  food  of  the 
people.  Look  at  the  stories  v/hich  the  Breviary  contains  for  in¬ 
struction  on  Saints’  days.  The  stories  of  Pope  Silvester  and  Pope 
Marcellinus,  regularly  incorporated  in  the  Breviary,  are  condemned 
in  Lord  Bute’s  annotations,  guardedly  but  decidedly,  as  unworthy 
of  acceptance.  Yet  they  still  remain,  and  other  tales  of  the  same 
kind  remain  also  without  such  warniug.  We  Vvmuld  not  be  hard 
in  our  requirements.  Every  church  must  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
from  age  to  age  and  year  to  year  the  exactions  of  modern  criticism. 

Yet  as  far  buck  as  1552  tlie  Church  of  England  did  not  hesitate 
to  exclude  the  festival  (if  St.  5[ary  Magdalen  from  the  Praj^er- 
book,  because  it  rested  on  a  ])recarious  interpretation  of  the  bibli¬ 
cal  text.  And  in  a  church  possessing  such  a  machinery  for 
authoritative  de(?!arations  as  tliatof  Rome,  it  is  a  mark  of  rare 
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lethargy  or  laxity  when  we  find  it  leaving  such  questions  to  be 
thus  initiated  and  ventilated  by  a  piivate  layman. 

Again,  in  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  form  of  all — the  canon  of 
the  mass.  It  is  well  kno.wn  to  students  that  this  venerable  docu¬ 
ment  contains  two  elements  entirely  incompatible  with  two  of  the 
most  widely  recognized  doctrines  of  the  Homan  Church.  One  is 
the  fact  that,  in  that  formulary,  the  priest  confesses  to  the  people 
and  the  people  absolve  the  priest  ;  exactly  in  the  same  terms  as, 
immediately  before,  the  pcoj^le  confess  to  the  priest  and  the  priest 
absolves  the  people.  This  interesting  passage,  now  obscured  by 
the  unimpressive  and  unintelligible  manner  in  which  these  solemn 
worels  are  uttered,  is  obviously  quite  irreconcilable  Vvdth  the  ordi¬ 
nary  doctrine  that  the  priest  alone  is  the  dispenser  of  absolution. 
The  other  is  the  fact  that  the  words  “  Oblation,”  “  Host,”  “  Sac¬ 
rifice,”  are  said  of  the  bread  and  wine  before  their  consecration  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  sacrifice,  the  Host  of  the  Eucharist,  is  not 
the  body  and  blood  (into  which,  on  whatever  hypothesis  and  with 
whatsoever  meaning,  the  bread  and  wine  are  said  to  be  transformed 
by  the  words  of  institution),  but  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the ‘primitive  usage  of  thanksgiving  for  the  benefits  of 
Providence  in  the  gifts  of  creation.  The  eucharistic  sacrifice,  in 
the  sense  of  offering  up  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  exists 
in  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  in  the  minds  of  many  devout  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  is  found  in  the  solemn  and 
authorized  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  theory  and  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  society.  Yet  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  the  widest  diversities  exist  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  modern 
times  what  is  called  civil  marriage  (that  is,  a  marriage  before  wit¬ 
nesses  without  religious  services)  has  been  condemned  by  high 
Roman  authorities  as  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  marriage  at  all. 
But  this  very  form  of  matrimony  is  that  which  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  in  all  continental  Christendom,  was  regarded  by  tlie 
C'atbolic  Church  not  only  as  a  hovd  fide  vrnion  of  mau  and  wife,  but 
as  a  sacrament.  The  consent  of  two  persons  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  was  sufficient  to  c  nstitute  a  valid  maniage.  It  was  not 
till  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  intervention  of  the  parish  priest 
was  considered  necessary  ;  and  even  then  not  as  himself  perform¬ 
ing  the  marriage,  but  as  a  witness.  The  celebration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  is  not  vested  even  now  in  the  person  of  the  priest  who  gives 
the  benediction,  but  in.  the  jaerson  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
make  the  solemn  agreements  in  his  presence.  This  form  of  spon^ 
salia  per  xerha  dxprasenti  ii.e.,  by  words  on  the  part  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  containing  the  assurance  of  their  present  intention)  was 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  sacrament,  with  or  without  the 
religious  ceremony.  In  England,  indeed,  before  the  Reformation, 
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and  down  liil  the  passing  of  Lord  ILirdwicke’s  aot,  the  ^yilness 
was  to  1)0  a  clergyman,  but  a  clergyman  of  any  kind.  Hence  Ihe 
Fleet  marriages  and  tlie  well-known  incident  of  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  But  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  Scot¬ 
land.  which  followed  the  practice  of  the  continent,  any  witness 
was  suflicient.  What  are  in  Scotland  called  irregular  marriages — 
what  are  by  many  persons  regarded  as  excessive  instances  of  Prot¬ 
estant  laxity—are  in  fact  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Catholic  system. 
And  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  restricted 
the  selection  of  the  witness  to  the  parish  priest,  and  the  Code 
Napoleon  to  the  ma^mr  or  registrar,  3^et  in  principle  all  these  mar¬ 
riages  are  identical.  Every  valid  marriage  in  Christendom  is  thus 
a  civil  marriage  ;  the  clergyman — whether  in  Protestant  or  Catho¬ 
lic  countries— is  regarded  only  as  a  public  witness,  and  yet  this 
doctrine  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  under  the  denunciations  whicli 
are  levelled  against  marriages  contracted  without  the  Roman  cere¬ 
monial. 


Divorce,  again,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Church, 
is  impossible.  ^  But  the  nullification  of  marriage,  which  amounts 
(0  the  same  thing,  is,  with  the  proper  dispensations,  freely  allowed 
for  pretexts  which  none  but  the  laxest  of  Protestaut^churches 
yo'uild  admit.  Marriage  under  compulsion,  and  compulsion  often 
:if  the  slightest  kind,  is,  if  the  parties  apply  afterward  for  a  sepa- 
lation,  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  aiitborities  with  a  readiness 
iiuile  incompatible  with  the  abstract  theory  of  the  permanence  of 
Liie  man  iage  bond.  Political  necessities  have  overridden  moral  oh- 
iigations  of  long  standing.  The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of 
[leiiii  1\ .  with  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  aud  of  the  Emperor 
iSrapoleon  I.  with  Josephine,*  are  cases  wdiicli  leap  to  the  memory, 
vithoul  enlarging  on  like  events,  completed  or  projected,  uea.'er  to 
)ur  own  time. 


(J)  On  the  question  of  themarrhigt^  of  the  clergy,  which  inspires 
u  some  Catholic  countries  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  almost  like  tliat 
jf  a  natural  instinct,  the  practice  of  tiie  Roman  Church,  and  we 
nust  add  therefore  its  theory,  have  been  as  widely  discordant  anil 
iivergerit  as  tliej^  can  have  been  in  Protestant  churches.  Not  to 
^jeak  ()f  the  concubinage  almost  recognized  at  times  in  the  Mediae- 
-^al  Church,  and  still  said  to  be  in  that  of  South  America  and  of 
?^ortagal,  there_  is  a  latitude  permitted  ou  this  subject  by  the 
lighesl  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  quite  incompatible  with 
he  contemptuous  strains  in  which  its  divines  sometimes  permit 
hemselves  to  speak  of  the  married  clergy  of  Protestant  churches, 
•r  of  such  a  burniug  and  shining  light  within  their  own  church  as 


f  In  the  case  of  Josephine  the  religious  form  of  the  marriage  (if  Madame  de 
.emusat  18  to  be  believed)  was  performed  (on  the  evening  before  the  corona- 
on)  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope  himself. 

L.  M.  iii-35 
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Father  Hvaciuthe.  In  the  great  assemblies  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  communion  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place  m 
Rome,  including  the  representatives  of  those  Eastern  churches 
which  having  acknowledged  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  are  thereby 
reckoned  as  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  system,  there  have  been 
numbeied  clerav  whose  wives  and  children  are  as  fn.ly  recognized 
as  they  would  be  in  England  or  Sweden  ;  and  by  whom  therefore 
as  married  priests,  sacraments  are  celebrated  and  confessions  are 
heard  without  the  slightest  animadversion.  And  it  is  well  knowii 
that  Pius  YII.  had  instructed  Consalvi,_in  arranging  the  Concordat 
with  the  French  Government,  to  peimit  on  the  part  ot  the  Papal 
See  the  marriage  of  the  Fiench  cleigy,  aud  the  permission  was 
only  not  gianted  because  the  government  thought  it  more  prudent 

not  to  insist  upon  it.  .  ,  j  *• 

(4)  A.^ain,  no  question  is  move  important  m  the  education  of 

Ch>’-rch  than  the  T\ilbclrawal  or  concession  of  liberiy  to  lead  fiee  y 
tlie  c-eneral  literature  of  tlie  times.  On  the  greatest  of  all  hooks 
the  Bible,  a  startling  variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Church  In  early  Times  the  very  name  of  the  authorizea  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bi’ule,  “  the  Yulgate,”  implies,  vrtat  was  eertainlv  t.ie 
fact,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  ISlew  Testament  were  fre  y 
used  iu  the  vernacular  languages,  Nor  has  the  use  been  fmbid  len 
entirely  in  modern  times.  But  the  precautions  and  the  k>«s 

thrown  in  the  way  of  such  reading  are  such  as  to  have  produced 
one  of  the  profoundest  differences  between  the  literatuie  oi  the 
cKclusively  ^Catholic  and  the  exclusively  Protestant 
One  01  other  of  the  two  principles  must  be  right.  But  m  llie 
Roman  Chumh  both  have  prevailed  at  different  times  and  in  d'A® 

la  Ih.  eJof  paer.,  .h. 


cSia“ a”SS:S 

death  refused  Christian  burial,  cn  the  ground  that  he  belougeii  to 
au^uii.n  which  contained  in  its  Itoary  books  cond  .i  ed  by 
the  Roman  Index.  For  seven  years  ^is  bo^y  was  kep^ 
irrnnnd  while  his  Avidovr  pursued  from  court  to  court 
minkioii  to  have  this  censure  mitigated.  The  case  arrive^,  hna  y 
before  the  English  Pdvy  Council,  aud  was  there 
of  burying  the  remains  of  the  excommunicated  ’  _  > 

the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Decrees  ot  Trent  bad  ^ 
promulgated  in  the  kingdom  of  France  at  ‘be  t'me  of  the  annexa 
lion  of  Canada  to  the  English  crown,  P.iey  could  not  be  underAooi 
tn  have  anv  validity  in  the  Canadian  dominion.  , 

Church  itseff,  however,  remained  inflexible  abhoughtje  to^^ 

was  buried  in  the  great  cemetery  of  Montreal  under  an  e.coit 
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Canadian  troops,  the  Roman  clergy  wont  afterward  througli  the 
ceremony  of  desecrating  the  grave,  and  the  civil  authorities  were 
obliged  to  place  upon  it  an  enormous  stone,  still  to  be  seen,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  carrying  awa3’ 
the  body  by  stealth.  Such  a  display  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
might  be  supposed  to  carry  with  it  a  universal  force,  at  least 
among  all  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  this  is  far 
from  the  case.  The  very  same  offence,  which  on  a  Canadian  book 
seller  was  visited  with  such  tremendous  penalties,  is  perpetrated 
constantly  in  London  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  may  often  be  seen  in  the  Athenaeum  Club,  which 
possesses  on  its  shel  ves  books  of  the  very  same  nature  as  those 
which,  in  the  Canadian  Institute,  provoked  the  excommunication 
levelled  against  Joseph  Guibord  ;  and,  if  any  of  those  eminent  per¬ 
sons  w’ere  to  die  as  members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  they  could 
not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  consistently  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Papal  Court,  as  expressed  in  the  excommunication  of  Gui¬ 
bord,  and  the  desecration  of  his  grave,  unless  by  the  merciful  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  which  would  no  doubt  take 
the  same  ground  as  in  the  more  humble  example  at  Montreal, 
namely,  that  the  Decrees  of  Trent  have  never  been  formally  pro¬ 
mulgated  within  the  realm  of  England.  Such  an  inconsistenev^  of 
practice  and  theory,  if  it  were  found  in  the  English  or  Scottish 
Church,  would  no  doubt  excite  a  boundless  derision  and  invective 
^long  members  or  admirers  of  the  Roman  communion.  In  the 
Roman  communion  it  is  often  overlooked  alike  by  its  friends  and 
its  enemies. 

(5)  Another  line  of  variation,  partly  practical  and  partly  doc¬ 
trinal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  bulls,  decrees,  and  treatises 
issued  b3^  popes,  councils,  and  casuists,  maintaining  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  and  the  unlawfulness  of  usiiiw.  The  belief  on  whicli 
those  authoritative  utterances  were  founded  has  been  so  completelv 
abandoned  in  the  Roman  Church  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  practice  and  opinion  of  most  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  that,  of  enlightened  ProtesLaiiLs. 

(6)  One  of  the  points  of  which  most  complaint  is  heard  against 
Protestant  churches  is  their  want  of  discipline.  But  in  the  Roman 
Church  the  discipline  is  not  only  lax,  but  varies  in  the  most 
marked  diversity  according  to  nationalities.  It  is,  for  example,  of 
ponsideiable  importnnee  to  the  social  standard  of  the  community 
whether  the  profession  of  actors  is  to  be  encouraged  or  condemuea. 
Everi  in  Protestant  churches  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  judgment. 
Rut  iu  the  Roman  communion  there  is  much  deeper  aud  wider 
iisagreeinent.  In  the  Ereneh  Churcli  they  are,  or  were  till 
"ecentl}g  excommunicated,  and  were  denied  the  rites  of  Christian 
ourial.  In  the  Italian  Church  they  have  all  the  privilege#  of  the 
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faithful.  On  this  vast  divergence  the  central  authority  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  has  torments  of  the  wicked  is  one 

(7)  The  question  of  the  e  s  to  description  of  these 

which  cries  for  absolution.  interniinaiile  duration  in  a  work 

torments  and  their  incessant  an  Furniss,  written  as  if  by 

by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  th  authoritative  permission 

an  e3^e-witness,  and  pnbK  Fiirniss  would  be 

of  his  superiors  'church  wi^^^  the  sanction  of  its 

allowed  to  circulate  in  the  hingusn  Snnreme  Court  that 

^elites,  especially  after  tl^^on  of  the ^up  eme^L 

the  duration  of  future  t“the  most  absolute  certainty 

could  justify  such  a  publication  except  the^ 

on  the  subject.  But  so  divergence.  Not  only  are 

the  Roman  Church,  we  he  utmost  diver„^^^^^  Tettullian, 


the  Roman  Church  we  h^he  umiost 

there  expressions  of  a  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  bt, 

O.igen,  St,  Gregory  of  ^yssa  SC  «-gory^^^^^ 


Oiigen,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  »t.  by  the  Roman  Church  as 
Ambrose— the  three  last  recogmz  y  ^  jjjgniflcant 

canonized  to  a  well-known  work  by  the  fore¬ 
hint  is  dropped  in  a  footmote  to  Qj^tbolic  Church  has  never 

most  theologian  of  that  chuich,  inai  me 

ruled  anything  at  all  on  the  suoject  heathen.  No 

(8)  Or.  again,  take  the  subject  of  lies  at  the  very 

question  can  lie  nrore  ™P  .  .  from  what  to  what  is  the  con- 

ttreshold  of  missionary  eotci  pi  i.e  f  ,d  hea- 

version  to  take  place  ?  s  to  y,  Christianity  is  to  be 

thenism  may  be  lett  ?-how  much  o-  the  ue  protestant 

adopted?  The  question  has  no^  ^be^eu^ 

churches.  But  “e;  her  tos  ’t  be^  determined,  between  tlm  popes 
"Witness  the  long  Strugs  ,  -r^^:  China  on  the  qualifications 

and  the  Jesuit  miss.onams  m^ 

which  are  or  are  not  to  h  fi  .  wbich  in  these  later  days  has 

(9j  Or,  again,  take  the  doctime  fidelity  of  Roman 

been  reprelented  as  the  cr^nmg  te»t  o^  Pope’s  in- 

Calliollcs  to  the  See  of  ffo“.®T’tJ0  to  say  that  a  widei 

fallibility.  On  this  ‘fogma  it  is  *  too  ^  Roman  Church  thac 
divergence  exists  among  the  mem  ^j^g  protestani 

on  any  single  doctrine  professed^by^^  g^i  . 

churches.  It  is  not  me  y  ‘  Roman  communion  on  this  sub 
among  professing  thWhPers  of  the  Rom^^  ^^,,.ggt  of  th' 

ject  such  as  aie  foimd . ro^  ^ notification,  but  the  Roman  com 


whrJh”on  the  one  liauj J-egaui  evenles 

»(/livine  wisdom,  and  on  th  ^  -nost  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

'  uance  of  arriving  at  truth  thf  “  “(^st  °t  his 
-Compare  the  language  of  the  bpanun  or 
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promotiicl  tliG  dogmas  of  the  Vaticau  Couucil  with  the  language  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  Miio,  in  answer  to  the  question, 

^  What  is  papal  infallibility?*'  caused  the  catechumen  to  reply 
It  is  a  Protestant  calumny.”  Compare  the  almost  adoring  lan¬ 
guage  held  by  extreme  Ultramontanes  respecting  Pius  IX.  with 
the  latest  utterances  of  Montalembert,  who  spoke  of  him  as  ”  the 
idol  in  the  Vatican  ;  or  with  the  contemptuous  st3’'le  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  treated  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  laymen 
w'ho,  for  a  short  time,  ventured  to  express  their  opinions  in  the 
puWic  journals  of  England.  Compare  the  language  of  the  two  hio*h- 
est  Roman  authorities  in  England.  One  of  them  supported  vvith^ll 
his  energy  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma,  and  afterward  spoke  of 
Its  importance  and  its  force  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The 
other  regarded  the  formation  of  the  dogma  as  the  w^ork  of  ‘‘an 
aggressive  insolent  faction  which,”  as  a  student,  “he  could  not 
defend  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  history;”  and,  even  after 
accepting  it,  he  reouced  his  allegiance  to  the  very  minimum  of 
wdiich  human  language  is  capable.  Or,  again,  consider  the  asser- 
those  menibers  of  the  Roman  communion  who  declare 
that  they  have  acquiesced  in  this  dogma,  to  their  co-religionists  so 
important,  only  on  the  understanding  that  as  no  pope  from  the 
loginning  of  time  ever  has  spoken  authoritatively,  so  it  is  probable 
that  no  pope  to  the  end  of  time  will  ever  so  speak  ;  or,  as  another 
afternative,  that  the  moment  any  pope  falls  into  error,  that  moment 
ipsojacto  he  ceases  to  be  a  pope,  and,  therefore,  ceases  to  speak  as 
an  authority.  And  to  these  variations  among  theologians  'sve  ouo’ht 
to  add  those  still  wider  divergences  wiiich  exist  among  the  laro-e 
classes  or  the  Roman  communion,  whose  numbers  form  a  material 
element  in  the  dazzling  pretensions  wiiich  it  puts  forth,  and  vet 
of  wiioni  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  both  among  the  educated 
and  uneducated  classes,  there  aie  thousands  to  wiiom  the  Pope’s 
claims  to  infallibility  are  entirely  inoperative.  It  might  perhaps 
be  asked  whether,  even  among  the  strongest  upholders  of  the 
dogma,  any  one  ever  quotes  or  accepts  it  except  on  behalf  of  some- 
thmg  to  which  he  is  previously  inclined.  For  all  other  cases  the 
qualincations  m  reserve  are  so  large  and  numerous  as  to  supply 
some  means  of  escape.  ^ 

(10)  riiere  is  one  final  example,  perhaps  in  some  respects  the 
most  striking  of  all— the  various  types  of  character  which  the  Ro- 
man  Church  has  included.  Unity  of  character,  after  all,  is  the 
essential  sign  by  w^hich  the  unity  of  a  church  can  be  known  If 
any  society  is  absolutely  uniform  in  itself,  the  moral  and  mental 
character  of  its  members  will  be  absolutely  alike  also.  This  uni- 
iormity  has  been  to  a  large  extent  attained  in  some  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  church^.^  ^ here  is  a  family  sameness  in  all  members  of  the 
bociety  ot  Friends,  and  in  most  members  of  the  Scottish  Free 
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Church,  which  we  vainly  seek  either  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  the  ’  Chnrch  of  England.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  this 
diversity  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds.  There  is  first  the 
diversity  of  extreme  depravity  and  extreme  goodness,  and 
this  aiiiono:  not  merely  private  personages,  but  high  officials— not  ^ 
merelv  among  lax  adherents,  but  devoted  members.  The  infa¬ 
mous*' Cardinal  Dubois  was  a  more  august  representative  of  his 
church,  as  far  as  authority  and  dignity  were  concerned,  than  the 
devout  Fenelon  or  the  excellent  IMassillon.  The  cruel  Louis  XL 
and  the  profligate  Louis  XV.  were  as  ardent  followers  of  the 
Roman  See  as  the  saintly  Louis  IX.  and  the  pure  and  tolerant 
Louis  XVI.  xigain  there  is  the  diversity  which  may  be  yet  more  . 
within  the  reach  of  modern  experience,  and  which  is  found  not 
only  in  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice,  but  in  the  more  complex  j 
shades  of  character,  which  nevertheless  go  far  to  divide  and 
bewilder  men’s  minds  in  the  selection  of  churches.  There  may  be  i 
those  members  or  converts  of  the  Roman  communion  who  are 
absorbed  in  the  intrigues,  the  trivialities,  the  proselytism  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  occupation  of  the  inferior  spirits  of  the 
religious  world  in  all  churches.  There  are  also  those  members,  and 
even  converts,  who  avoid  these  pursuits  with  the  utmost  distaste, 
"who  live  in  that  higher  region  of  faith  and  charity  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  just  stTirits  of  all  churches— of  these  it  may  truly  be  .i 
said  that  they  are  Roman  by  accident,  catholic*  by  nature,  j 
and  Christians  by  the  grace  of  God.  Let  the  Roman  Church  have 
both  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  these  fundamental 


divergences. 

III.  These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the  variations  of  the 
Roman  Church.  We  might  indefinitely  extend  them:  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  devotion,  as  represented  by  St.  Al- 
phonso  Liguori  on  the  one  hand,  or  Cardinal  Xewman  on  the  other 
hand  ;  the  profound  credit,  or  absolute  discredit,  attached  to  La 
Salette  or  Lourdes  ;  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  or  that  local 
saint  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  ;  the  various  opinions  implied  or 
expressed  on  the  efficacy  of  indulgences.  It  ma}''  be  asked  why,  it 
the}^  are  so  palpable,  they  have  not  produced  a  greater  effect, 
either  in  deterring  the  lead'ers  of  Roman  proselytism  from  appeals 
to  a  unity  so  obviously  fallacious,  or  in  opening  the  eyes  of  those 
for  the  sake  of  whom  those  appeals  are  made  to  their  illusory  char¬ 
acter  ?  There  may  be  several  answers  to  this  question  ;  but  one  is 
sufficient.  It  is  that  the  Roman  Church  has,  in  its  later  years, 
possessed  the  power  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired,  of  silencing,  suppressing,  and  disguising  the  true  cxp^e^- 


*  We  here  use  this  word  in  the  original  and  true  sense  of  “  universal,” 


“  com- 
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prehensive.” 
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Fions  of  the  discontent  and  discordance  of  its  members  That  in 
this  power  so  exercised  there  is  something  calculated  to  impress 
the  imaginati(;n  e  do  not  den} — that  all  churches  are  naturallv 
eager  to  suppiess  the  tiaces  of  discord  and  Cjuarrel.  ^N^evertheless 
to  hig-h-minded  men  it  v/ould  appear  of  all  ecclesiastical  privileges 
one  of  the  least  enviable. 

The  conclusions  which  we  w'ould  therefore  draw  are  those 
which  we  stated  at  the  beginning.  Tlie  Roman  Church  is  a  va.^t 
mstitutioij  v/hich,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  antiquity,  in  its  earlier 
history,  contained  all  the  various  elements,  good  and*^  bad,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Christianity  of  modem  Europe.  It  was  as  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  says  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  it  was  “  ihe’world.” 
In  its  latci  da}  s  many  of  its  good  elements  have  been  strained  off 
into  the  Protestant  churches  ;  some  good  have  remained,  some  bad 
elements  have  been  added  ;  both,  perhaps,  have  been  intensified. 
Ut  It  we  may  say,  whether  in  good-natured  blame  or  in  merciful 
mdulgence.  what  a  Scotch  niinister  of  the  Established  Church  said 
to  a  Scotch  dissenter:  “When  your  lum  has  reeked  as  long  as 
ours.  It  will  have  as  much  soot.'^  And  this  indulgence  should  be 
specially  extended  to  those  who,  whether  in  the  Roman  Church  or 
any  other  old  institution,  are  struggling  to  maintain  the  better  ele- 
ments,  and  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  accumulated  accretions, 
i  ills  consideration  also  opens  the  possible  prospect  in  which  we 
rnay  indulge  of  the  Roman  Church  for  the  future.  It  is  within 
the  reach  of  possibility  that  both  popes  and  general  councils  will 
at  last,  on  some  one  occasion,  have  the  courage  and  common-sense 
to  acknowledge  w’hat  all  the  educated  classes,  both  within  and 
without  the  Roman  Church,  accept,  that  they  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors  have  erred  even  in  the  most  important  matters.  Wiienever 
this  simple  truth  has  been  once  uttered  authoritative!}^,  wiienever 

drawn  that  Christianity  consists  of  many 
different  communions,  with  diverse  gifts,  w^orking  tow^ard  a  com¬ 
mon  end,  the  supposed  necessity  for  aggressive  proselvtism  wmuld 
be  removed  and  the  chief  cause  of  bitterness  between* Roman  and 
I  rotestant  Christendom  wmuld  disappear,  and  the  variations  of 
Catholicism  wmuld  prove  to  have  been  as  great  a  benefit  to  tlie 
world  as  the  variations  of  Protestantism.  The  Roman  communion 
would  111  that  case  lose  the  attributes  of  a  party,  aud  wmuld  as¬ 
sume  the  attributes  of  a  church— -one  church  among  many— fiilfil- 
ing  its  own  functions  in  the  household  of  faith,  and  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  good  influences  of  the  communions  around  it.  The 
\ariations  of  the  past,  when  once  acknowledged,  w’ould  open  the 
door  to  improvements  in  the  future  perhaps^not  less  than  those 
Catholics^  Reformation  brought  with  it,  alike  to  Protestants  and 

Arthur  Pexriiyn  Stanley,  in  Fraser' 8  Mo^gazine., 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS.* 

BY  ERNEST  EEXAX. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  accepted  with  great  joy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exchange  a  few^  ideas  wdlh  you.  I  am  a  Breton,  of 
France.  iSTow  of  all  the  races  the  Breton  race  is  perhaps  that 
wdiich  has  regarded  reli2:ion  with  the  most  seriousness.  Eycii 
when  the  progress  of  reflexion  shows  us  that  some  articles  must 
be  modified  in  the  list  of  things  which  we  formerly  held  for  cer¬ 
tainties,  we  never  break  with  the  sy  mbol  under  which  we  first  tasted 
the  ideal.  With  us  faith  does  not  reside  in  obscure  metaphysical 
propositions,  but  in  the  affirmations  of  the  heart.  1  have  therefore 
chosen  for  my  conversation  with  you,  not  one  of  those  subtleties 
which  divide,  but  one  of  those  subjects  dear  to  the  soul,  which 
bring  together  and  reunite.  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  that  book,  so 
resplendent  with  the  divine  spirit,  of  that  manual  of  a  life  of  resig¬ 
nation,  left  to  us  b}-  the  most  pious  of  men,  the  Caesar  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus.  There  have  been  men  who  have  exercised  a 
more  profound  and  durable  influence,  but  no  one  was  as  perfect 
as  he.  It  is  the  glory  of  sovereigns  that  the  most  irreproachable 
model  of  virtue  can  be  found  in  their  ranks,  and  that  the  most 
beautiful  lessons  of  patience  and  abnegation  should  come  from 
a  condition  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  up  to  all  the  seductions 
of  pleasure  and  vanity. 

I. 

The  inheritance  of  wisdom  on  the  throne  is  something  always 
rare.  I  know  of  but  two  brilliant  examples  in  history  :  in  India 
the  succession  of  the  three  Mongol  emperors,  Baber,  Humaioun,  and 
Akbar  ;  at  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  gieatest  empire  that  ever 
existed,  the  tw^o  admirable  reigns  of  Antoninus  the  Pius  and  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Of  these  two  latter,  Antoninus,  in  my  opinion, 
w^as  the  grandest  character.  His  goodness  did  not  cause  him  to 
commit  faults  ;  he  was  never  tormented  by  that  interior  malady 
which  gnawed  without  relaxation  the  heart  of  his  adopted  son. 
This  strange  malady,  this  unquiet  study  of  himself,  this  demon  of 
scruple,  this  fever  of  perfection,  are  the  signs  of  a  nature  less 
strong  than  elevated.  As  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  are  those- 
which  are  nut  written,  Antoninus  had  also  in  this  respect  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  i>Iarcus  Aurelius  ;  but  we  must  add  that  we  should  be 
ignorant  of  Antoninus  if  Marcus  Aurelius  had  not  transmitted  to 


*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Roval  Institution,  London,  on  the  16th  of  April. 
1880.  Translated  from  the  French,  for  The  Llbraky  Magazine,  hy  E.  V.  Smal¬ 
ley. 
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us  that  portrait  of  his  adopted  father,  where  lie  seems  to  have 

applied  himself  from  humility  to  paint  the  image  of  a  man  who 
was  still  better  than  he.  ° 

“’Ti  for  us,  in  the  first  book  of  his 

V  1  admirable  background  where  move  in  a  celestial 

oof''*'*, **0!'  pure  figures  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
giaudfatliei ,  and  his  teachers.  Thanks  to  Marcus  Aurelius  we 
can  comprehend  how  much  of  honesty,  dignity,  right  purpose 
civil  spirit,  and,  I  may  venture  to  add,  republican  spirit  was  nre- 
served  m  those  old  Roman  families  which  had  seen  the  reisrus  of 
Uic  bad  emperors.  They  lived  in  admiration  of  ('ato,  of  Brutus,  of 
Thraseas,  and  of  the  great  stoics  whose  souls  had  never  bent  under 
yrann^ .  f  reign  of  Domitian  was  abhorred  among  them 

L  through  it  uncorrupted  were  hoSored  as 

heioes.  Tne  epocli  of  the  Anlonincs  was  in  reality  only  the  acces- 
sion  to  power  ot  the  society  of  the  sages,  of  wdiom  Tacitus  has 
transniitted  to  us  the  just  wrath — a  society  formed  by  the  leao-ue 

of  the*flrst*CfEsL.r*^  skocked  and  disgusted  by  the  dcspotTsm 

Tlic  salutary  principle  of  adoption  had  made  of  the  imperial 
n?mi!’  ’“r  *  1°  century,  a  genuine  nursery  of  virtue.  The 

v  establishing  this  principle,  assured  the 

lappiness  ot  the  human  race  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  gave 
.0  the  world  the  most  beautiful  century  of  progress  of  which  the 
^^b^T  f  ^served.  Sovereignty  thu.s^posse.ssed  in  com- 

uon  by  a  group  of  superior  men,  who  delegated  it  or  divided  it 
iccording  to  I  he  needs  of  the  moment,  lo.n  a  part  of  the  attraction 
■vhich  rendered  it  so_ dangerous.  One  anived  at  the  throne  with- 
)ut  having  solicited  it,  and  at  the  same  time  without  owing  it  to  his 

V caned  of  men,  prepared  long  in  advance.  The  empire-was  a  civi 
mrden  which  each  ruler  accepted  when  his  hour  came  w  thou 
■ver  dreaming  of  hastening^  that  hour.  Marcus  Celius  w!^ 
lesignated  so  joung  that  the  idea  of  reigning  scarcelv  had  a  com 

'  mornem'' ''a  t'  no  seduction  over  his  mind  for 

.moment.  At  eight  years  ot  age,  when  he  was  already  pmml  of 

he  .  alian  priests,  Adrian  noticed  this  sad  and  gentle  child  and 

Sv  ri  e  ■■  ^lociliV,  and  his  inca 

igjl  eighteen  years  the  empire  was  secured  to  him 

le  waited  patiently  for  twenty-two  years.  Tiie  evening  wheii 
Lntonmus  felt  that  he  was  about  to  dic\  after  having  given  al  the 
omitersign  to  the  attendant  trilnme  tlie  woid  amranimiias  I  c 
aused  to  be  carried  into  the  chamber  of  his  ado|)ted^rn TfgolVlen 

mperr?!-  ^To  More,  'he  apartment^of  the 

1.  ’  ^  Aurelius  it  brought  neither  surprise  nor  ioy. 

.  jng  inie  he  had  been  blase  to  all  tlie  pleasures  without  hav- 
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ing  tasted  them.  Ilis  profound  philosophy  had  enabled  him  to 
see  their  absolute  vanity. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  practical  life,  "which  renders  it  in¬ 
supportable  to  the  superior  man,  is  this  :  if  one  carries  into  it  the 
principles  of  the  ideal,  good  qualities  become  defects  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  accom|)lished  man  often  succeeds  less  than  he 
whose  mainspring  is  egotism  and  vulgar  routine.  Two  or  three 
times  the  virtue  of  ^larcus  Aurelius  came  near  ruining  him.  ^  It 
made  him  commit  a  serious  mistake  in  persuading  him  to  associate 
wulh  himself  in  the  imperial  office  Lucius  Yerus,  toward  vhoni 
he  was  under  no  obligation,  \crus  was  a  frivolous,  \vorthles3 
man.  It  required  prodigies  of  goodness  and  delicacy  to  hinder 
him  from  committine;  disastrous  follies.  The  "wise  emperor,  earnest 
and  industrious,  carried  with  him  in  his  litter  the  stupid  colleague 
he  had  given  himself.  He  treated  him  always  in  a  serious  manner, 
and  never  once  revolted  against  his  wearisome  companionship. 
Like  all  people  who  have  been  well  educated,  Marcus  Aurelius  con¬ 
strained  himself  unceasingly.  His  manners  came  from  a  general 
predetermination  in  favor  of  firmness  and  dignity.  I'^Iinds  of  this 
sort,  whether  from  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain,  or  from  respect 
for  human  nature,  do  not  resign  themselves  to  an  avowal  that  the}'" 
see  evil  in  others.  Their  life  is  a  perpetual  dissimulation. 

According  to  some,  he  must  have  dissimulated  toward  himself, 
because,  in  his  intimate  conversation  "with  the  gods  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  speaking  of  a  spouse  who  was  unworthy  of  him,  he 
thanked  them  for  having  given  him  “  a  wife  so  agreeable,  so 
affectionate,  so  simple.”  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
patience,  or  say,  if  you  will,  the  weakness  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
this  point  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Faustina  had  Lrults, 
the  greatest  of  which  w^as  to  show^  an  aversion  toward  the  friends 
of  her  husb^md.  As  it  was  these  friends  wdio  wuote  history,  she  has 
suffered  before  posterity.  An  attentive  criticism  has  no  trouble, 
however,  in  showing  the  exasTgerations  of  the  legend.  Everything 
leads  us  to  believe  that  at  firsfFaustina  found  happiness  and  love 
in  that  villa  of  Lori  urn.  or  in  that  beautiful  retreat  of  Lanuvium, 
on  the  slopes  of  Blount  Albano,  which  Marcus  Aurelias  described 
to  Ffonto  as  a  dwelling  full  of  the  purest  joys.  Afterward  she 
grew  tired  of  so  much  wisdom.  Let  us  tell  all — the  fine  sentences 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  austere  virtue,  his  perpetual  melancholy, 
must  have  wearied  a  young  capricious  "woman  endow^ed  with  an 
ardent  temperament  and  with  marvellous  beauty.  He  understood 
this,  suffered  from  it,  and  was  silent.  Faustina  reinained  always 
for  him  his  “  very  good  and  very  faithful  wife.”  Never  did  any 
one  succeed,  even  after  her  death,  in  making  him  abandon  this 
pious  falsehood.  In  a  bas-relief  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  Faustina  is  represented  being  can  led 
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by  Fame  to  the  sky,  while  the  excellent  emperor,  standin<»'  on  the 
earth,  follows  her  with  a  look  full  of  love.  It  seems  thatla  those 
latter  days  he  was  able  to  delude  himself  and  forget  everything  • 
but  s\diat  a  struggle  he  must  have  passed  through  to  come  to  such 
a  point !  During  long  years  a  sickness  of  the  heart  slowly  con¬ 
sumed  him.  The  desperate  effort  which  was  the  essence  of  his 
philosophy— that  frenzy  of  renunciation,  pushed  often  to 
sophism— concealed  below  it  an  immense  wound.  How  he  must 
have  bidden  farewell  to  happiness  to  arrive  at  such  an  excess  » 
V\  e  can  never  know  wdiat  that  poor  bruised  heart  suffered,  or  how 
much  of  bitterness  was  concealed  by  that  pale  forehead  ’  always 
calm  and  almost  always  smiling.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
tare  well  to  happiness  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  the  surest 
means  of  finding  happiness.  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the 
return  of  joy  which  follows  the  renunciation  of  joy — nolhino-  more 
vivid,  more  profound,  more  charming  than  the  enchantmenrof  the 
disenchanted. 


Some  historians,  more  or  less  imbued  with  that  policy  which 
superior  because  it  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  trace  of 
philosophy,  have  naturally  sought  to  prove  that  so  accomplished  a 
mail  was  a  bad  administrator  and  a  mediocre  sovereign.  In  fact  it 
appears  that  Marcus  Aurelius  erred  more  than  once  throuidi  too 
much  indulgence.  But  there  was  never  a  reiga  more  fruitful  in 
reforims  and  in  progress.  The  system  of  pubhc  aid,  founded  by 
Aerva  and  Trajan,  received  from  him  admiralile  development 
JNew  colleges  for  gratuitous  education  were  established  •  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  sulisistence  became  functionaries  of  the  first  class  and 
were  chosen  with  extreme  care  ;  the  education  of  poor  women  was 
provided  for  by  the  institutions  of  the  “Young  Faustiiiians.” 

he  principle  that  the  state  has  duties  in  some  sort  paternal  toward 
Its  members  (a  principle  whicli  we  must  remomher  with  gratitude 
even  when  we  Jiave  outgrown  it),  this  principle,  I  say.  was  pro- 
Claimed  to  the  world  for  Ihc  first  time  by  the  Antonines.  Neither 
tlie  puerile  luxury  of  Oriental  monarchies,  founded  on  the  baseness 
and  stupidity  of  mankind,  nor  tlie  pedantic  pride  of  the  monarchies 
or  tlie  middle  ages,  founded  on  an  exaggerated  sentiment  of  hcred- 
ilanient,  and  on  a  naive  faith  in  the  rigdits  of  blood,  can  give  us 
an  Idea  of  the  thoroughly  republican  sovereignty  of  Nerva  of 
J  laian,  of  Adrian,  of  Antoninus,  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  was 
nolliing  about  it  of  the  hereditary  or  right  divine  prince,  nothing  of 
lie  mihtaiy  chieftain  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  grand  civil  magistracy  wiih- 
lut  anything  that  resembled  a  court  or  took  from  the  emperor  his 
’ssentm  ly  private  character.  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  particular,  was 
□either  little  nor  much  a  king  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His 
tortune  was  industrial,  consisting  for  the  most  part  in  brick-yards  • 
ais  aversion  for  “  the  Cassars,”  whom  he  regarded  as  a  species  cf 
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Sardanapalus,  magnificent,  'debauched,  and  cruel,  constantly  dis¬ 
played  itself.  The  civilian  character  of  his  manners  was  extreme. 
He  restored  to  the.Senate  its  ancient  importance,  ^’hen  he  was  at 
Rome  he  never  missed  a  silting,  and  never  quitted  his  seat  till  the 
consul  had  pronounced  the  formula,  Mihil  xos  moramur,  paires 
conscripii.  He  prosecuted  war  almost  every  year  of  his  reign,  and 
prosecuted  it  well,  although  he  found  in  it  only  ennui.  His  in¬ 
sipid  campaigns  against  the  Quades  and  the  3[arcomans  were  well 
conducted  ;  the  dTsgust  w^hich  he  experienced  from  them  did  not 
hinder  him  from  devoting  to  them  the  most  conscientious  applica¬ 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  expeditious,  when,  encamped 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Gran,  in  the  midst  of  the  monotonous  plains 
of  Hungary,  that  he  w:rote  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  work  "which  reveals  to  us  his  wdiole  soul.  It  is  probable  that 
from  an  early  age  he  kept  a  private  journal  of  his  thoughts. 
Therein  he  w^rote  the  maxims  to  wdiich  he  had  recourse  to  fortify 
himself,  reminiscences  of  his  favorite  authors,  passages  from,  the 
moralists  w'ho  spoke  most  to  him,  principles  "wdiich  had  sustained 
him  during  the  day,  occasionally  too  the  reproaches  "which  his 
scrupulous  conscience  had  addressed  to  him.  “  There  are  those 
"wdio  seek  out  solitary  retreats,  rustic  cottages,  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  mountains  ;  like  the  others,  thou  too  Invest  to  dream  of  these 
places.  Wherefore,  since  it  is  permitted  thee  every  hour  to  retire 
into  thy  soul?  ISlo'w^here  has  man  a  more  tranquil  retreat,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  has  in  himself  those  things  the  contemplation  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  render  him  calm.  Know',  then,  how'  to  enjoy  this  retreat 
and  renew^  there  thy  strength.  Know  that  there  thou  cansl  find  those 
short  fundamental  maxims  which  will  at  once  give  serenity  to  thy 
soul,  and  place  thee  in  a  condition  to  support  with  resignation  the 
world  to  "which  thou  must  return.”  During  the  sad  wduters of  the 
north  this  consolation  became  more  necessary  to  him  than  usual. 
He  was  almost  sixty  years  old  ;  age  came  to  him  prematurely. 
One  evening  all  the  images  of  his  pious  youth  re'vdved  in  his 
memory,  and  he  passed  delicious  hours  in  calculating  w'hat  he 
ow'ed  to  each  of  the  good  beings  that  had  surrounded  him. 

Examples  of  my  grandfather,  Yerus  :  gentleness  of  manner, 
unalterable  patience. 

“  Qualities  taken  from  my  father  and  souvenir  which  he  has  left 
me  :  modesty,  manly  character. 

”  To  imitate  my  mother’s  pietj^  and  benevolence  ;  to  abstain,  as 
she  did,  not  only  from  doing  w'rong,  but  froin  conceiving  the 
thought  of  W'rong  ;  to  lead  her  frugal  life,  w'hich  resembled  so 
little  the  habitual  luxury  of  the  rich.” 

Then  there  appeared  to  him  in  succession,  Diognetus,  w'ho 
inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  philosophy  and  rendered  agreeable  to 
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his  eyes  the  pallet,  the  covering  composed  of  a  simple  skin,  and  all 
the  Ilellenic  apparel  and  discipline  ;  Junius  Rusticus,  who  taught 
him  to  avoid  all  affectation  of  elegance  in  style,  and  who  loaned 
him  tlie  work  of  Epictetus  ;  Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  who  realized 
the  stoic’s  ideal  of  extreme  firmness  and  perfect  gentleness  ;  Sextus 
of  Chaeronea,  so  grave  and  so  good  ;  Alexander  the  gramma¬ 
rian,  who  censured  with  such  refined  politeness  ;  Fronto,  “  who 
taught  him  how  much  envy,  duplicity,  and  hypocrisy  there  was  in 
a  tyrant,  and  how  much  hardness  there  could  be  in  the  heart  of  a 
patrician  his  brother,  Severus,  “  w^ho  made  him  acquainted 
with  Thraseas,  Helvidius,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  and  who  gave  him 
the  idea  of  a  free  state  where  the  natural  equalit}^  of  tiie  citizens 
and  the  equality  of  their  rights  is  the  rule — of  a  royalty  which 
places  respect  for  the  libert}^  of  its  citizens  above  everything 
and  towering  above  all  the  others  in  his  immaculate  grandeur, 
Antoninus,  his  adopted  father,  whose  image  he  traces  for  us  with  a 
redoubling  of  gratitude  and  love.  “  I  thank  the  gods,”  says  he, 
in  closing,  ‘‘  for  having  given  me  good  grandparents,  good  parents, 
a  good  sister,  good  teachers,  and  people  for  my  associates  and 
friends  who  were  nearly  all  filled  with  goodness.  Never  have  I 
allowed  myself  to  fail  in  regard  for  them  ;  my  natural  disposition 
might  have  led  me  on  some  occasions  to  commit  irreverent  acts, 
but  the  kindness  of  the  gods  did  not  permit  such  occasions  to  arise. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  gods  for  preserving  pure  the  flower  of 
my  youth  ;  for  not  having  made  me  a  man  before  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  for  having  rather  postponed  it  beyond  that  time  ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  me  uj)  under  the  law  of  a  prince  and  a  father  who  dis- 
engaged^y  mind  from  all  the  fumes  of  pride,  and  made  me  com¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  possible,  while  living  in  a  palace,  to  dispense 
with  guai’ds,  splendid  apparel,  torches,  and  statues  ;  who  taught 
me,  finally,  that  a  prince  can  compress  Iris  life  almost  within  the 
limits  of  that  of  a  simple  citizen,  without  displaying  on  that 
account  any  the  less  of  nobleness  cr  vigor  when  called  upon  to  act 
as  emperor  and  deal  with  affair's  of  state.  They  gave  me  a  brother 
whose  manners  were  a  continual  exhor  tation  to  watch  over  myself, 
and  whose  deference  and  attachment  made  at  the  same  lime  the 
joy  of  my  heart.  Thanks  also  lo  the  gods,  I  made  haste  to  ele¬ 
vate  those  who  had  cared  for  my  education  to  the  honors  which 
they  appeared  to  desire.  It  was  the  gods  who  made  me  acqrraint- 
cd  with  Apollonius,  Rusticus.  and  iMaximus,  and  who  presented 
me,  surrounded  with  so  much  light,  the  picture  of  able  conformed 
to  nature.  I  have  halted  on  this  side  of  the  goal,  it  is  true,  but 
mine  is  the  fault.  If  my  body  has  withstood  so  long  the  rude  life 
that  I  lead  ;  if,  in  spite  of  my  frequent  vexatious  with  Rusticus,  I 
have  never  passed  the  limits  he  prescribed,  or  done  aught  which  I 
have  now  to  repent ;  if  m}’^  mother,  who  died  yoirng,  was  able  never- 
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theless  to  pass  her  last  years  near  me  ;  if,  when  I  have  wislied  to 
aid  some  poor  or  afflicted  person,  I  have  never  heard  it  said  that 
money  was  lacking'  ;  if  I  have  never  had  need  to  receive  anything 
of  anybody  ;  if  I  liave  a  wife  of  a  character  so  agreeable,  so  affe(> 
tionate,  so  simple  ;  if  I  have  found  so  many  persons  competent  to 
educate  my  children  ;  if  at  the  beginning  of  my  passion  for  philos¬ 
ophy  1  did  not  become  the  prey  of  some  sophist,  it  is  to  the  gods 
that  I  am  indebted.  Yes,  so  many  benefits  could  only  be"^  the 
effect  cf  the  assistance  of  the  gods  and  of  a  happy  fortune.  ” 

This  divine  candor  breathes  in  every  page.  Xever  did  a  man 
write  more  simply  for  himself,  for  the  sole  "pu^'pose  of  unburden¬ 
ing  his  heart  without  other  witness  than  God.  Here  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  system.  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  speak  correctly,  has 
no  philosophy  ;  although  he  owes  almost  eveiytliing  to  Stoicism 
transformed  by  the  lioman  spirit,  he  is  of  no  school.  According 
to  our  taste  he  has  too  little  curiosity,  for  he  did  not  know  all  that 
a  contemporary  ought  to  have  known  of  Ptolemy  and  Galen  ;  he 
had  some  opinions  about  the  system  of  the  workf  which  were  not 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best  science  of  his  time.  But  his  moral 
thought,  detached  as  it  was  from  any  tie  with  a  system,  gained 
thereby  a  singular  elevation.  The  author  of  the  book  of  the 
“  Imitation”  himself,  although  'wholly  disengaged  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  schools,  did  not  attain  that  elevation  ;  for  his 
manner  of  feeling  is  essentially  Christian.  Take  awav  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dogmas  and  his  book  will  retain  but  a  portion  of  its  charm. 
The  book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  having  no  dogmatic  basis,  preserves 
its  freshness  eternally.  Everybody,  from  the  atheist  or  him  who 
believes  himself  one,  to  the  man  who  is  most  absorbed  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  beliefs  of  a  particular  religion,  can  And  edifying  fruits  there. 
It  is  the  most  purely  human  book  tlial  exrsts.  It  cuts  into  no 
controverted  question.  In  theology  ?darcu3  Aureli'us  floats  be- 
1ween  pure  deism,  polytheism  interpreted  in  a  physical  sense  in 
the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  and  a  sort  of  cosmic  pantheism.  He 
does  nut  hold  much  more  to  one  of  these  hypotheses  than  to 
another,  and  he  uses  indifferently  the  three  vocabularies,  deistic, 
polytheistic,  and  pantheistic.  His  arguments  have  always  two 
faces,^  according  as  God  and  the  soul  have  or  have  not  reality. 
This  is  the  reasoning  that  we  make  every  hour,  for  if  the  most 
complete  materialism  is  in  the  right,  we  who  have  believed  in  the 
true  and  the  good  shall  be  no  more  duped  than  the  others.  If 
ideeJism  is  right  we  shall  have  been  the  real  sages,  and  we  shall 
have  been  so  in  the  only  manner  which  suits  us — that  is  to  say, 
without  any  interested  attempt  and  w’ithout  haviug  counted  on  a 
remuneration.* 


*  Either  the  v.’orld  is  nothing  hat  chaos  and  snccessivs 
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We  touch  here  the  great  secret  of  moral  pliilosophy  and  religion. 
.Marcus  Aurelius  has  no  speculative  philosophy.  His  theology  is 
wholly  contradictory  ;  he  has  no  fixed  idea  as  to  the  soul  and  im¬ 
mortality.  How,  then,  was  he  profoundly  moral  without  the  be¬ 
liefs  which  are  regarded  to-day  as  the  foundations  of  morality  ? 
How  w^as  he  eminently  religious  without  professing  any  of  the 
dogmas  of  w'hat  is  called  natural  religion  ?  It  is  important  that 
we  should  investigate  this  point. 

The  doubts  whidi  from  a  speculative  point  of  view  hover  over 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  are  not,  as  Kant  has  admirably  shown, 
accidental  doubts,  susceptible  of  being  dissipated,  and  belonging, 
as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  to  certain  conditions  of  tiie 
human  mind.  These  doubts  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
truths  themselves,  and  we  can  say,  without  paradox,  that  if  they 
could  be  dissipated  the  truths  which  they  attack  would  disappear  at 
the  same  time.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a  direct  and  positive 
proof,  evident  to  all,  of  future  pains  and  •  recompenses  ;  where 
would  be  the  merit  of  doing  right  ?  Why,  fools  might,  from  gayety 
of  heart,  run  to  their  damnation.  A  inultitude  of  base  souls  would 
win  their  salvation  with  their  cards  upon  the  table  ;  they  would 
in  some  sort  force  the  hand  of  divinity.  ho  cannot  see  that  in 
such  a  system  there  would  be  no  longer  either  morality  (^Meligion  V 
In  the  moral  and  religious  order  it  is  iiidihpensal)le  to  believe  with¬ 
out  demonstration  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ceitainl}^  but  of  faith. 
This  is  what  deism  forgets  with  its  habits  of  intempeiate  afilima- 
tion.  It  forgets  that  too  precise  beliefs  about  human  destiny 
destroy  all  nioral  merit.  When  a  peremptory  argument  of  this 
sort  is  announced  to  us,  we  do  as  St.  Louis  did  when  he  was  t('Id 
of  the  miraculous  host.  We  refuse  to  look  at  it.  hat  need  have 
we  of  these  brutal  proofs  which  have  no  application  save  in  the 
coarse  order  of  facts,  and  which  constrain  our  liberty  ?  We  fear  to 
be  assimilated  to  these  speculatois  in  virtue,  or  to  these  timid, 
vulgar  people  who  carry  the  gross  egotism  of  practical  life  into  the 
realm  of  the  soul.  During  the  first  days  which  follow’ed  the 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  this  sentiment  was  displayed  in 
the  most  touching  manner.  The  true  heart-friends,  those  who  had 
delicate  feelings,  loved  better  to  believe  without  proof  than  to  see 
for  themselves.  “Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  who 
have  believed,”  became  the  watchword  of  the  situation.  Charm¬ 
ing  word  !  Eternal  S3unbnl  of  tender  and  generous  idealism,  which 

disiiitegnition,  or  the  w.orld  is  unity,  order,  provideiK  e.  In  the  first  case,  how 
can  wc  desire  to  remain  in  such  a  sewer  ?  There  is  nothing  to  do  iiei  e.  Disin¬ 
tegration  will  know  very  well  of  itself  how  to  reacli  me.  In  the  second  case,  1 
adore,  1  repose  in,  I  have  confidence  in  him  who  governs.'’ 
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has  a  horror  of  touching  with  its  hands  that  which  should  be  seen 
only  with  the  heart  ! 

On  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  our  good  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
ahead  of  the  centuries.  He  never  cared  to  put  himself  in  accord 
with  himself  in  questions  concerning  God  and  the  soul.  As  if  he 
had  read  the  Critique  de  Id'  raison  pratique,  he  saw  clearly  that  no 
formula  is  necessary  concerning  the  iritinite,  and  that  in  such  a  < 
matter  one  can  only  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  truth  once  in  his 
life  if  he  has  often  contradicted  himself.  He  elevated  moral  beauty 
far  above  all  set  theology  ;  he  did  not  permit  duty  to  be  dependent 
upon  any  metaphysical  opinion  as  to  the  first  cause.  Kever  was 
intimate  union  with  the  hidden  God  pushed  to  such  a  point  of 
extreme  delicac}^  “  Offer  to  the  government  of  the  god  that  is 
within  thee  a  virile  being,  ripened  by  age,  friend  of  the  public 
good,  a  Koman,  an  emperor  ;  a  soldier  at  his  post  waiting  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  the  trumpet  ;  a  man  ready  to  quit  life  without  regret” 

”  There  are  many  grains  of  incense  destined  for  the  same  altar  : 
one  falls  ^earlier,  another  later,  into  the  fire,  but  the  difference  is 
nothing.”  ”  Man  should  live  according  to  nature  during  the  few 
days  that  are  given  him  upon  the  earth,  and  when  the  rnument  of  | 
retreat  comes  he  should  submit  with  gentleness,  like  an  olive, 
which,  in  falling,  blesses  the  tree  that  has  produced  it  and  the 
branch  that  has  borne  it.”'^  ‘*'0  man!  thou  hast  been  a  citi¬ 

zen  of  the  great  city  ;  what  matters  it  to  thee  if  it  were  for  five 
years  or  for  three  ?  That  which  is  conformed  to  the  laws  is  un¬ 
just  to  no  one.  What  is  there  so  distressing  in  being  sent  away 
from  the  city,  not  by  a  tyrant  or  an  unjust  judge,  but  by  the 
same  nature  which  brought  thee  into  it  ?  It  is  as  though  a  come¬ 
dian  should  be  dismissed  from  the  theatre  by  the  same  manager 
who  engaged  him.  But,  thou  sayest,  I  have  not  played  the  live 
acts  ;  I  have  only  played  three.  Thou  sayest  well,  but  in  life  three 
acts  suffice  to  complete  the  entire  piece.  Depart  contentedly, 
since  he  who  discharges  thee  is  content.” 

Is  this  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  did  not  sometimes  revolt  against 
the  strange  fate  which  is  pleased  to  leave  man  alone  with  his 
eternal  needs  of  devotion,  sacrifice,  and  heroism,  face  to  face  Avith 
nature,  wuth  her  transcendent  immorality  and  her  supreme  disdain 
for  virtue  ?  No.  Once  at  least  the  absurdity,  the  colossal  iniquity, 
of  death  struck  him'.  But  soon  his  completely  mortified  tempera¬ 
ment  regained  the  supremacy,  and  he  calmed  himself.  ”  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  gods,  who  have  ordered  all  things  so  w^ell,  an<l 
Avith  so  much  Ioa^c  for  juaii,  have  neglected  a  single  point,  that  men 

*  *•  All  that  is  orderly  for  thee  is  orderly  for  me,  O  Cosmos  !  Nothing  is  pre¬ 
mature  or  tardy  for  me  wliicli  comes  to  thee  in  good  time.  I  make  my  fruit  Of 
that  which  thy  seasons  bear,  O  Nature!  From  thee  is  everything,  in  thee  is 
everything,  to  thee  goes  everything.” 
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of  tried  virtue,  who  have  had  during  their  lives  a  sort  of  commerce 
with  divinity,  and  who  have  made  themselves  beloved  by  their 
pious  acls'and  sacrifices,  should  not  revive  after  death,  but  should 
be  extinguished  forever  ?  Since  the  thing  is  thus,  know  well 
that  if  it  should  have  been  otherwise  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  it  so,  for  if  right  it  had  been  possible.  If  it  had  been  con¬ 
formable  to  nature,  nature  would  have  allowed  it.  Consequently 
confirm  thyself  in  the  consideration  that  because  it  is  not  thus  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  as  it  is.  Thou  perceivest  readily  thyself 
that  to  make  such  an  inquiry  is  to  dispute  with  God  about  his 
right.  Now  we  would  not  dispute  thus  with  the  gods  if  they  were 
not  supremely  good  and  supremely  just ;  and  if  they  are  they  have 
left  nothing  in  The  ordering  of  the  world  which  can  be  contrary  to 
justice  and  reason. 

Ah  !  that  is  carrying  resignation  too  far,  dear  master  !  Were 
it  in  truth  so  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  To  say  that  if 
this  world  has  no  counterpart,  the  man  wdio  sacrifices  him¬ 
self  for  goodness  and  truth  ought  to  leave  it  contentedly,  and 
absolve  the  gods,  is  too  naive.  No — he  has  a  right  to  blaspheme 
them.  For  why  thus  abuse  his  credulity?  Why  plant  within 
him  deceptive  instincts,  of  which  he  has  been  the  honest  dupe  ? 
Why  this  premium  granted  to  the  frivolous  or  the  wicked  ?  It  is 
he  then  who  is  not  cheated,  w^ho  is  the  wise  man.  But  in  that 
case,  cursed  be  the  gods  who  choose  their  favorites  so  ill  !  I  want 
the  future  world  to  remain  a  riddle  ;  but  if  there  be  no  world  to 
come  this  world  is  a  frightful  ambuscade.  Remark,  in  fact,  that 
our  wish  is  not  that  of  the  coarse  crowd.  What  we  "want  is  not  to 
gloat  over  the  chastisement  of  the  culprit,  nor  to  draw  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  our  virtue.  What  we  want  has  nothing  egotistical  about 
it.  It  is  simply  to  be  and  to  stay  connected  with  God,  to  carry  on 
our  thinking  as  we  have  begun,  to  get  more  knowledge  out  of  it, 
to  be  rejoiced  one  day  wdth  the  sight  of  the  truth  we  are  seeking 
with  so  much  travail,  the  triumph  of  the  goodness  we  have  loved. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  legitimate.  The  w'orthy  emperor 
felt  this  well.  “  What  !  the  flame  of  a  lamp  burns  until  it  goes 
out,  and  loses  nothing  of  its  brilliancy,  and  the  truth,  justice,  and 
temperance  which  is  in  thee  shall  be  extinguished  with  thee  !”  All 
his  life  W’as  passed  in  this  noble  hesitation.  If  he  erred  it  was 
from  too  much  piet}^  Had  he  been  less  resigned  he  had  been 
nearer  right,  for  surel}"  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  close  and 
sympathetic  spectator  of  the  struggles  ^ve  make  for  the  good  and 
the  true  is  not  to  demand  too  much. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  if  his  philosophy  had  been  less  ex¬ 
clusively  moral,  if  it  had  involved  a  more  inquisitive  study  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  universe,  it  might  have  avoided  certain  excesses  of 

•f 

rigor.  Like  the  Christian  ascetics,  Marcus  Aurelius  sometimes 
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pushed  renunciation  into  dryness  and  subtlety.  You  feel  that 
this  never-failing  calm  is  obtained  by  an  immense  effort.  Clearly 
evil  had  never  the  least  attraction  for  him  ;  he  had  no  passion  to 
combat.  “  Whatever  may  happen  or  whatever  may  be  said,”  lie 
wrote,  ‘‘  I  must  be  a  good  man  ;  as  the  emerald  can  say,  ‘IVhatever 
may  be  said  or  done,  I  must  be  an  emerald,  and  must  keep  my 
color.’  ”  But  to  keep  himself  constantly  on  the  icy  summit  o"f 
stoicism  must  have  required  him  to  do  cruel  violence  to  nature, 
and  to  cut  away  more  than  one  noble  part  of  himself.  This  per¬ 
petual  repetition  of  the  same  reasoning,  these  thousand  images 
tinder  which  he  seeks  to  represent  the  vanity  of  all  things,  these 
proofs,  often  naive,  of  universal  frivolity,  bear  witness  to  the  com¬ 
bats  he  went  through  to  extinguish  all  desire  in  himself.  At  limes 
these  results  form  this  something  that  stems  to  us  hard  and  sad. 
The  reading  of  Marcus  Aurelius  strengthens  but  does  not  console  ; 
it  leaves  in  the  soul  a  void  that  is  at  the  same  time  delicious  and 
cruel,  but  which  we  would  not  exchange  for  the  fullest  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Humility,  renunciation,  severity  toward  self,  never  were 
carried  farther.  Glory,  that  illusion  of  great  minds,  is  reduced  to 
nothingness.  Good  must  be  done  without  thinking  if  any  one  will 
know  of  it.  He  sees  clearly  that  history  will  speak  of  him  ;  he 
dreams  sometimes  of  the  men  of  the  past  with  whom  the'  future 
will  associate  his  name.  “If  they  had  played  anything  but  the 
role  of  tragic  actors,”  he  said,  “  no  one  would  have  condemned  me 
to  imitate  them.”  The  complete  self-mortification  to  which  he 
had  arrived  had  destroyed  in  him  the  last  fibre  of  self-love. 

The  consequences  of  this  austere  philosophy  might  have  been 
stiffness  and  hardness,  but  here  the  rare  goodness  of  Marcus 
Aurelius’  nature  shines  in  all  its  splendor.  His  severity  is  onl}' 
for  himself.  The  fruit  of  this  great  tension  of  soul  is  an  infinite 
benevolence.  His  whole  life  was  a  study  how  to  return  good  for 
evil.  After  some  sad  experience  of  human  perversity,  when 
evening  came  he  only  found  this  to  write  :  ”  If  thou  canst,  correct 
them  ;  if  not,  remember  that  benevolence  has  been  given  thee  to 
exercise  it  toward  them.  The  gf)ds  themselves  are  benevolent 
toward  these  creatures  ;  they  aid  them,  so  great  is  their  goodness, 
to  acquire  health,  riches,  and  glory.  It  is  permitted  thee  to  do  as 
the  gods  do.”  Another  day  some  one  must  have  displayed  un¬ 
usual  wickedness,  for  see  what  he  wrote  on  his  tablets  :  ‘‘  Such  is 
the  order  of  nature  :  people  of  this  sort  must  of  necessity  act  thus. 
To  wish  that  they  were  otherwise  is  to  wish  that  a  fig-tree  should 
not  produce  figs.  Remember  this — in  a  very  short  time  thou  and 
he  will  die  ;  shortly  after  even  your  names  will  cease  to  survive.” 
These  reflections  on  universal  pardon  are  constantly  reiterated. 
Mingling  wdth  this  ravishing  goodness  is  to  be  traced  at  times  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile  :  “  The  best  manner  of  revenging  one’s 
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sielf  upon  the  wicked  is  not  to  become  like  them;”  or  a  slight 
accent  of  pride  :  ”  It  is  a  ro5'al  thing  when  one  has  done  good  to 
hear  evil  spoken  of  one’s  self.”  One  day  he  had  a  reproach  to  make 
to  himself.  ”  Thou  hast  forgotten,”  said  he,  ”  what  a  sacred 
relationship  unites  every  man  with  the  human  species  ;  a  relation¬ 
ship  not  of  blood  and  of  birth,  but  of  participation  in  the  same 
intelligence.  Thou  hast  forgotten  that  the  reasoning  soul  of  each 
is  a  god,  a  derivative  of  the  Supreme  Being.” 

In  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  have  been  exquisite,  although  a 
little  naive,  as  men  of  extraordinary  goodness  usually  aie.  The 
nine  motives  of  indulgence  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  (Book 
xi.  article  18)  show  us  his  charming  good-nature  in  presence  of 
family  troubles  which  came,  perhaps,  from  his  unworthy  son. 
”  When  occasion  offers,”  he  said  to  himself,  ”  exhort  him  quietly, 
and  when  he  attempts  to  wrong  thee,  give  him  without  auger  such 
lessons  as  this  :  ‘  No,  my  child,  we  are  born  for  something  else.  It 
is  not  I  whom  thou  injurest ;  it  is  thee,  my  child,  that  does  it  to 
thyself.’  Show  him  skilfully  by  some  general  argument  that  such 
is  the  rule  ;  that  the  bees  do  not  behave  like  him,  nor  an}^  of  the 
animals  that  live  naturally  in  herds.  Put  in  thy  discourse  neither 
mockery  nor  insult,  but  nn  air  of  genuine  affection,  and  of  a  heart 
not  embittered  by  anger  ;  nut  like  a  pedant,  not  to  make  thyself 
admired  by  those  who  are  present,  but  with  nothing  in  view  but  him 
alone.”  Cummodus,  if  he  is  the  one  referred  to,  was  doubtless 
little  sensible  to  this  paternal  rhetoric.  One  of  the  maxims  of  the 
good  emperor  wuis  that  the  wicked  are  unfortunate  ;  that  they  are 
wicked  not  purposely,  hut  through  ignorance.  He  pitied  those 
who  were  not  as  he  ;  "but  he  did  not  believe  he  had  the  right  to  im¬ 
pose  himself  upon  them. 

He  saw  well  the  baseness  of  mankind,  but  be  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  it.  This  habit  of  voluntarily  binding  one’s  self  is  the  defect 
of  great  souls.  Since  the  world  is  not  what  they  would  wish  it  to 
be,  they  lie  to  themselves  in  order  to  see  it  other  than  it  is.  For 
this  reason  their  judgment  is  often  a  little  warped.  AYith  ^Marcus 
Aurelius  this  sometimes  causes  us  a  certain  annoyance.  If  we  are 
to  believe  him,  his  masters,  of  whom  many  were  rather  mediocre 
persons,  were,  without  exception,  superior  men.  One  would  think 
that  everybody  about  him  was  virtuous.  He  cariies  this  sort  of 
thing  .so  far  that  one  might  ask  if  the  brother  whom  he  eulogizes 
so  much  in  his  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  not  his  adopted 
brother,  Lucius  Verus.  This  is  hardly  probable,  however  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  good  emperor  was  capable  of  strong  illusions 
when  he  attempted  to  (‘lothe  another  in  his  own  virtues. 

This  quality,  according  to  some  criticisms  Avhich  antiquity  pro¬ 
duced,  and  especially  those  from  the  pen  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
made  him  commit  an  enormous  fault — that  of  not  disinheriting 
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Commodus.  It  is  easy  to  say  this,  at  a  distance,  when  the 
obstacles  have  disappeared,  and  wdien  one  can  reason  far  from  the 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  emperors  after 
Xerva,  who  made  adoption  so  fruitful  a  political  system,  had  no 
sons.  Adoption  coupled  with  disinheritance  of  a  son  or  a  grand¬ 
son  was  practical  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  but  did  not 
have  good  results.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  evidently  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  direct  inheritance,  in  which  he  saw  the  advantage  of 
preventing  rivalries.  As  soon  as  Commodus  was  born,  in  161,  he 
presented  him  alone  to  the  legions,  although  he  had  a  twin  brother, 
and  often,  while  still  an  infant,  he  took  him  in  his  arms  and  repeated 
this  act,  which  was  a  sort  of  proclamation.  In  166  Lucius  Yerus 
demanded  that  the  two  sons  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cbmmodus  and 
Annius  Yerus,  should  be  made  Caesars.  In  172  Commodus  shared 
wdth  his  father  the  title  of  Germanicus.  In  178,  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  revolt  of  Avidius,  the  Senate,  in  order  to  recognize  the 
disinterestedness  which  Marcus  Aurelius  had  shown  concerning  his 
family,  demanded  by  acclamation  the  empire  and  the  tribunal  power 
for  Commodus.  The  bad  disposition  of  Commodus  had  already 
betrayed  itself  by  more  than  one  sign  known  to  his  teachers  ;  but 
how  could  the  future  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  be  prejudged  by 
a  few  false  notes?  In  176  and  177  his  father  made  him  imperator, 
consul,  and  xVugustus.  This  was  plainly  an  imprudence  ;  but  pre¬ 
vious  acts  had  led  up  to  it  ;  besides,  Commodus  still  restrained 
himself.  In  later  years  the  evil  in  him  broke  out  all  at  once.  On 
each  page  of  the  last  books  of  the  “  Thoughts,”  we  see  the  traces 
of  the  interior  martyrdom  endured  by  this  excellent  father  and 
accomplished  emperor,  who  saw  a  monster  growingup  by  his  side, 
ready  to  succeed  him,  and  determined  from  antipaiiiy  take  in 
every  respect  the  course  contrary  to  that  which  he  had  seen  pur¬ 
sued  townird  deserving  people.  The  thought  of  disinheriting 
Commodus  must  have  more  than  once  occurred  to  ]\larcus  Aure¬ 
lius  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  After  having  associated  him  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  after  having  so  mariy  times  proclaimed  him  perfect  and 
accomplished  before  the  legions,  it  wmuld  have  been  a  scandal  to 
declare  him  unworthy  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  Marcus 
was  ensnared  by  his  own  phrases — b}"  that  stubborn  benevolence 
which  was  too  habitual  with  him.  And  after  all  Commodus  was 
only  seventeen  years  old  ;  who  could  be  sure  that  he  would  not 
mend  ?  Even  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  this  might  be 
hoped  for.  Commodus  show^ed  at  times  a  disposition  to  follow^  the 
counsels  of  the  meritorious  persons  wdth  wdiom  his  father  had  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

The  reproach  wdiich  can  be  made  toMarcus  Aurelius  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  did  not  disinherit  his  son  ;  it  is  that  he  had  a  son.  It 
■vvas  not  his  fault  if  the  century  was  not  capable  of  supporting  so 
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much  wisdom.  In  philosophy  the  great  emperor  had  placed  the 
ideal  of  virtue  so  hiah  that  no  one  could  tliink  of  following  him. 
In  politics  his  benevolent  optimism  had  weakened  the  public  service, 
and  particularly  the  arm}’.  In  religion,  by  being  too  much  attached 
to  a  state  religion,  the  weakness  of  which  he  clearly  saw,  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  violent  triumph  of  a  non-ofhcial  worship, 
and  left  his  memory  weighted  with  a  reproach,  unjust,  it  is  true, 
the  shadow  of  which  should  not  be  encountered  in  so  pure  a  life. 

We  touch  here  upon  one  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Unhappily  it  is  certain  that  some 
death  sentences  were  pronounced  and  executed  against  Christians 
during  his  reign.  The  policy  of  the  Antonines  had  been  steady  in 
tills  rcspGCt.  Tlicy  sQjW  iii  Cliristiciriity  <x  sccict,  ciiili-socicil  SGCt, 
dreaming  of  overturning  the  empire.  Like  all  men  attached  to  the 
old  Koman  principles,  they  believed  it  necessary  to  suppress  it. 
For  this  there  was  no  need  of  special  edicts  ;  the  laws  against  the 
mtus  illiciii  and  the  illicita  collegia  were  numerous.  The  Christians 
fell  in  the  most  formal  manner  under  the  penalty  of  these  laws. 
Without  doubt  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  wise  emperor, 
who  introduced  so  many  humane  reforms,  to  suppress  edicts  which 
produced  cruel  and  unjust  consequences.  But  w’e  must  not  fail  to 
reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  comprehended  by  no  one  at  that  time,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  it  got  the  mastery,  did  not  practise  it  any  better  than 
did  the  pagan  emperors  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  law  against  illicit  societies  would  have  been  the  rum  of 
the  empire,  founded,  as  it  was,  essentially  upon  the  principle  that 
the  state  should  not  admit  to  its  bosom  any  society  different  from 
itself.  The  principle  was  a  bad  one  according  to  our  ideas  ;  never¬ 
theless  it  was  unquestionably  the  keystone  of  the  Boman  const itu- 
tion.  Far  from  magnifying  it,  Marcus  Aurelius  w’cakened  it  with 
all  his  might,  and  one  of  the  glories  of  his  reign  is  the  extension 
which  he  gave  to  the  right  of  association.  Still  he  did  not  go  to  the 
root ;  he  did  not  compTetely  abolish  the  law^s  against  the  collegia 
il  icita,  and  there  resulted  in  the  provinces  some  applications  of 
them  infinitely  regretable.  The  reproach  that  can  be  made  to  him 
is  the  same  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  our  day,  wdio 
do  not  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  suppress  the  laws  restrictive  of 
libert}^  of  assembly,  of  association,  and  of  the  press.  ^  At  this  dis¬ 
tance  w’e  see  that  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had 
been  more  completely  liberal.  Perhaps  if  Christianity  had  been 
left  free,  it  w’ould  have  developed  the  theocratic  and  absolute  prin¬ 
ciple  which  it  contains  in  a  less  disastrous  manner.  But  we  cannot 
well  reproach  a  statesman  with  not  having  provoked  a  radical  rev¬ 
olution  in  anticipation  of  events  to  arrive  many  centuries  after 
him.  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  could  not 
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understand  the  principles  of  general  history  and  political  economy 
which  have  been  perceived  only  in  our  time,  and  which  our  latest 
revolutions  could  alone  reveal  to  us.  In  any  case,  the  gentleness 
of  the  good  emperor  shelters  him  in  this  regard  from  ail  censure, 
ne  should  not  be  more  exacting  than  was  Tertullian.  “Consult 
3’our  annals,”  he  said  to  the  Homan  magistrates  ;  “  you  will  there 
see  that  the  princes  wdio  punished  us  were  those  that  one  holds  it 
an  honor  to  have  had  for  persecutors.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
all  the  princes  who  have  understood  divine  and  human  laws  name 
a.  single  one  who  has  persecuted  the  Christians.  AYe  can  even  cite 
one  who  declared  himself  their  protector— the  wise  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  If  he  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edicts  a2:ainst  our  brothers 
he  destroyed  their  effect  by  the  severe  penalties  which  he  estab' 
lishcd  against  their  accusers.  ”  AYe  must  remember  that  the  Roman 
Empire  was  ten  or  twelve  times  as  big  as  France,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  emperor  for  the  judgments  rendered  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  was  very  slight.  AYe  must,  above  all,  remember  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  not  demand  simply  liberty  of  worship  ;  all  the  religious 
sects  which  tolerated  others  were  Cj[uite  at  their  ease  in  the  empire. 
AA  hat  made  a  peculiar  situation  for  Christianity  and  Judaism  was 
their  intolerance  and  their  exclusive  spirit.  Liberty  of  thought 
was  aosolute.  ^  From  ISTerva  to  Constantine  not  a  thinker,  not  a 
savant,  was  distiiibed.  Men  whom  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
burned,  such  as  Galen,  Lucian,  and  Plotinus,  lived  tranquilly 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Rehold  why  it  is  that  we  carry  mourning  in  our  hearts  for 
Marcus  Aurelius.  AA  ith  him  philosophy  reigned.  For  a  moment, 
thanks  to  him,  the  world  w^as  governed  by  the  best  and  greatest 
man  of  his  century.  Frightful  decadence  followed  ;  but  the  little 
casket  which  contained  the  thoughts  from  the  banks  of  the  Gran 
and  the  jihilosophy  of  Carnonte  was  saved.  There  came  from  it 
that  incomparable  book,  wheiein  Epictetus  was  surpassed — that 
gospel  of  those  wdio  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  and  wdio 
have  not  been  fully  understood  until  our  day.  A  true  eternal 
gospel,  the  book  of  the  “  Thoughts.  ”  will  never  grow  old,  for  it 
affirms  no  dogma.  The  virtue  of  Aiarcus  Aurelius,  like  ours,  rests 
on  reason  and  nature.  St.  Louis  w^as  a  very  virtuous  man, 
because  he  wms  a  Christian  ;  Marcus  Aurelius  w^as  the  most  pious 
of  men,  not  because  he  w^as  a  pagan,  but  because  he  w'as  a  perfect 
man.^  He  was  an  houor  to  liuman  nature,  and  not  to  a  definite 
religion.  Science  may,  in  appearance,  arrive  at  tlie  destruction  of 
God  and  the  immoiial  soul,  but  the  book  of  the  “  Thoughts”  will 
still  remain  young  with  life  and  truth.  The  religion  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  absolute  religion,  that  religion  which  results  from  the 
simple  fact  of  a  lofty  moral  conscience  standing  in  the  face  of  the 
universe.  It  is  of  no  race,  of  no  country.  Ko  revolution,  no  ehann-e, 
no  discovery  enn  alter  it. 
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Evert  one  who  has  read  Merirriee’s  “  Luttres  a  Une  Inconnuo 
must  remember  some  not  wholly  complimeutary  passages  respect- 
ian-  the  distinguished  French  critic  and  man  of  letteis  who  has 
iust  been  lecturing  to  London  audiences.  There  is  no  need  to 
quote  the  passages  here  ;  an  allusion  to  them  is  enough  order  to 
heip  us  to  formulate  by  a  process  of  contrast  the  chaiacter  of  il. 
Renau  as  a  critic  and  writer.  Merimee  was  himself,  in  a 
sense  if  not  personally,  the  most  exquisitely  accomplished  cynic  that 
has  ever  existed.  The  way  in  which,  in  his  comparaUvely  limited 


further  interest  to  tlie  autnor,  is  unique  m  meiaiu.^.  •■•v  -■ 

which  there  appears  in  the  beauty  of  all  these  representations  some 
thing  sinister,  and  as  it  were  inhuman, 

Whether  in  puie  fantasy-pieces,  litre  the  \  enus  d  Ille,^^  or 
f  modern  society,  like  lai  Double  !Mepiisc,  o 


in  piCtUVGS  of  ,  -  --  i;  al  ^ 

in  such  astoni-shing  reproductions  of  the  harsher  sides  of  the  pasi, 

as  “  La  Jacquerie,”  the  same  literary  perfection,  the  same  cynipl 
„  ^ _ L  .''r'„  iiuu  in  Itnwf^vor  faint  a 


jVleriinee  must  aiways  uu  nau 

But  to  such  a  writer  himself  nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome 
than  anything  cvcji  approaching  what  i.s  irrevercnUy  callea  in 
Eu<dlsh  “  gush”— than  the  tendency  not  merely  to  think  nobly  anti 
hopefully  of  life,  and  to  dwell  upon  its  more  amiable  aspects,  but 
to'dress  it  up  in  bright  colors  and  agreeable  forms  and  to  express 
these  in  somewhat  effusi ve  and  voluble  language,  full  of  unction 
.  and  of  appeals  to  the  heart,  the  sentiments,  and  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  by  no  means  give  this  as  a  desm’iption  ot  j>l.  Kenan,  but 
it  is  probably  a  siifhciently  true  description  of  what  an  ^uiieiican 
writer  would  call  Merimee’s  M.  Renan  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  subjec¬ 
tive  being  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  ”  Colomba”  vented  Im  spleen. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  attacked  person  took  his  revenge 
in  a  most  gentlemanlike  correction.  In  the  next  volume  or  the 
“  Oiioines”"^he  alluded  to  Petroniiis  as  ”  Uu  Merimee  sceptique. 
au  ton  froid  etexquis,  qui  nous  a  laisse  un  roman  d  une  verve^d^une 
finesse  accomplie  en  meme  temps  que  d’uue  coriuptiun  ranmee 
The  comparison  is  by  no  means  ungenerous,  and  withal  singularly 
true.  Now  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  lliat  in  order  to  detect  the 
character  of  any  man  or  writer  one  cannot  do  better  than  lake  the 
reports  of  his  enemies.  By  stripping  these  of  maligmtv  and  exag¬ 
geration,  by  substituting  the  quality  for  the  defect  and  t.ie  mean 
for  the  excess,  such  unfavorable  accounts,  unless  they  come  trom 
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wholly  untrustworthy  or  incompetent  sources,  ma\'  be  made  to 
yie.cl  a  rnuch  larger  amount  of  truth  than  the  amiable  but  often 
vaj^ue  and  random  language  of  panegyrists  and  partisans.  Least 
of  ali  was  such  a  faculty  as  Meriuiee’s  likely  to  go  altogether 
asti ay,  though  it  might  very  easily  overpass  the  goal.  The  truth 
IS  that  the  literary  and  philosophical  characteristics  of  III  Renan 
(for  with  matters  theological  we  have  nothing  to  do  here)  are  ver" 
marked,  and  for  our  time  by  no  means  common.  In  his 
attitude  toward  books  and  men  he  stands  apart  from  anv  other 
school  or  individual  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  continent 
diough,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  an  English  critic 

w?th  him  has  some  points  of  agreeml^t 

Mill  ill m.  To  those  who  simply  consider  him  in  the  li^dit  of  mh 

assailant  or  defender  of  certain  theological  or- ecclesiastical  ideas 

these  peculiarities  are  necessarily  invisible.  Let  us  see  if  by  keeo- 

ing  these  ideas  apart  they  can  be  made  to  emerge  into  view. 

it  IS  a.  wys  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  earliest 

wo^k  ofM^L^  work  of  men  of  literary  distinction.  The  earliest 
w  ork  of  Renan  sknowm  Ip  me— putting  aside  mere  collerrp  exer- 

wnrlr  ^  Cxiciticnne  as  a  simple  continuation  of  a 

woik  planned  and  moulued  twenty  years  aao  is  “  Caliban 

fift^.five  there  is.  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  difference  ;  but 
the  mam  features  of  the  aulhor’s  miud,  and  even  to  some  extent  of 

are  identical  enough.  There  is  the  same  disbelief 
political  nostrums,  the  same  preference  for  a  some- 
m elevation  and  expansion  of  heart,  the  same  contempt 

file  merely  aesthetic  atti- 
literature  cu  the  ether.  Betwx'en  the  youth¬ 
ful  appeal  of  thirty  years  ago  m  favor  of  “  la  pauvre  humanite 
assise,  morne  et  silencieuse,  sur  le  hord  du  chemin,”  and  the  in 
genious  parody  of  {Shakespeare,  which  scandalized  some  grave  and 

author  has  something  more 
of  ^ork  done  to  show  for  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  of  his  life.  I  need  lake  no  account  of  wmrks  of  imre 
erudition,  though  the  treatise,  “  Re  LOrigine  du  Laugage”  is  not 
unimportant  from  the  general  point  of  view,  as  it  shows,  in  a  com- 

^old,  the  same  reluctance  to  adopt  materialist 
admit  the  all-pow^erful  action  of  circumstances 
from  innate  pow'ers,  which  characterize  M.  Renan 

beliTidmd  catalogue  of  his  more  properly  literary  work  may 

be  limited  to  the  monograph  on  Averroes,  to  the  four  or  five  vol- 

limes  of  epays  collected  and  repiinted  under  different  titles,  and  to 
the  SIX  volumes  of  the  “  Origins  of  Christianity.”  The  book  on 
Averroes,  except  for  its  connection  wuth  the"  author’s  Semitic 
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sUidies,  and  perhaps  «also  '^ith  the  general  history  of  free  tliought 
and  revolt  against  religious  dogma,  docs  not  seem  to  l)e  particularly 
germane  to  his  tastes.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  book  in  its 
way,  and  the  labor  of  its  preparation  must,  beyond  a  doubt,  liave 
had  an  excellent  disciplinary  effect  on  M.  Ilenan’s  stylo  and  man¬ 
ner.  Inclined,  as  he  most  undoubtedly  is,  to  be  exuberant  rather 
than  the  reverse,  if  ho  liad  given  himself  very  early  to  easy  litera¬ 
ture,  which  re([uircs  much  writing,  little  reading,  and  no  research 
properly  so  called,  the  effect  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  unfa¬ 
vorable.  Combining,  as  the  book  does,  a  bibliographic  study  of 
considerable  complexity,  an  analysis  of  an  extensive  work,  and  a 
rapid  survey  of  a  long  period  of  subsequent  history,  the  amount  of 
labor  which  it  represents  is  very  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
There  are  passages  here  and  there,  moreover,  wdiich  distinctly 
enough  foreshadow  the  manner  and  method  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Vie  de  Jesus,”  such  as  the  section  on  the  curious  myth  of  the 
“  Tres  Impostores,”  and  that  describing  Petrarch’s  tribulations 
with  the  Venetian  Averroists.  The  scattered  essa^^s  are  naturally 
much  more  fertile  of  light  on  the  character  of  their  author  than  a 
work  where  the  plan  and  almost  the  contents  were  traced  out  for 
him  by  his  subject.  His  various  studies  in  religious  history  may 
be  taken  not  so  much  as  sketches  for  the  finished  work  which  was 
to  come,  as  for  protreptic  discourses  t)tit  forwuird  to  dispose  the 
public  to  receive  that  work  with  understanding  and  favor,  or  else 
critical  appreciations  of  different  forms  of  the  religious  spirit. 
The  least  happy  of  these  is  probably  that  on  Channing,  in 
which  the  author,  true  to  a  bad  habit  of  his  countiymen,  seems 
to  start  with  a  preconceived  archet^q^al  Englishman,  or  Amer¬ 
ican,  for  it  is  much  the  same  to  him,  and  to  reason  dowm- 
ward.  More  interesting  still  are  the  papers  united  under  the 
heading  “Questions  Contemporaines,”  which  for  the  most  part 
exhibit  in  various  forms  the  ardent  desire  for  an  improvement  in 
the  higher  education  of  his  country,  wiiich  is  one  of  M.  Renan’s 
most  honorable  characteristics,  and  wdiich,  comparatively  ^mung 
as  he  1%  he  has  lived  to  see  in  several  Avays  fulfilled.  Nor  can  the 
political  sketches  entitled  “  Reforme  Intellectuelle  et  Morale”  be 
omitted  if  a  full  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  their  author.  The 
famous  correspondence  with  the  author  of  the  “  Leben  Jesu,” 
while  perhaps  it  exposes  only  too  clearly  the  sorrowfful  chances  that 
await  the  too  faithful  believer  in  sweet  reasonableness,  now  as  in 
other  days,  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  a  moral  tell-tale  as  it  is  honora¬ 
ble  to  the  writer.  Two  long  studies,  one  having  the  general  title 
of  the  book,  the  other  beaded  “  De  la  ^Monarchie  Coustitutionelle 
en  France,”  exhibit  not  only  such  practical  political  ideas  as  the 
author  has  formed,  but  also  a  very  favorite  notion  of  his,  on  wiiich 
the  audiences  of  his  recent  lectures  have  heard  him  more  than  once 
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descant,  that  great  moral  aud  intellectual  acliievemcnls  unfit  a 
nation  for  playing  a  prominent  political  part,  and  that  in  this  order 
of  thought,  as  in  another,  it  must  lose  its  life  to  save  it.  Finally,  M. 
Henan’s  more  purely  personal  aud  literary  studies  show  less  an 
ability  on  his  part  to  put  himself  in  the  xdace  of  the  subjects  criti¬ 
cised  than  an  ability  to  improve  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense — 
that  is  to  say,  to  use  their  history  and  peculiarities  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  own  ethical,  religious,  and  political  ideas.  Inter¬ 
esting,  however,  as  are  these  lesser  pieces  to  the  student,  and  to  all 
who  care  for  idiosyncras}^  of  work  as  opposed  to  mere  volume  and 
importance  of  subject,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  even  now, 
and  will  almost  certainly  not  be  regarded  hereafter,  as  anything 
more  than  a  vestibule  and  precinct  to  the  book  which  has  occupied 
the  prime  of  the  author’s  life,  and  upon  wdiieh,  beyond  all  doubt, 
he  would  himself  prefer  to  base  his  chances  of  fame. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  wu'iter  ever  manifested  a  more 
distinct  and  uniform  personality  of  thought  and  style  than  that 
wdiich  M.  Renan  has  maintained  through  the  six  volumes  of  his 
w^ork,  the  publication  of  wdiich  has  now"  extended  over  twenty 
3"ears.  The  first  impression  that  the  “  Yie  de  Jesus”  and  its  suc¬ 
cessors  produce  on  critical  readers,  wdiether  they  be  orthodox  or 
unorthodox,  is  in  ail  probability  identical.  ^Nothing  can,  to  all 
appearance,  be  more  hopelessly  uncritical  and  arbitrary  than  the 
proceeding.  To  take  a  connected  narrative  and  reject  such  details 
as  happen  not  to  square  wdth  preconceived  ideas,  while  admitting 
the  others  ;  to  reject  a  prophecy  as  obviously  false,  and  take  it  up 
next  minute  as  a  trustworthy  history  of  the  events  d  posteriori ;  to 
see  in  a  reported  miracle,  not  an  imposture,  but  an  innocent  distor¬ 
tion  of  some  ordinary  fact — all  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  partake 
decidedly  more  of  the  spirit  of  Diclitung  than  of  Wahrlieit.  The 
historian  has  also,  in  common  wdth  many  other  historians  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  most  remarkable  habit  of 
building  up  wdiole  characters  and  histories  out  of  slight  personal 
traits.  St.  James  the  Less,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  the  callosities 
on  his  knees  and  the  gold  plate  on  his  forehead  would  bring  him 
into  such  trouble,  would  infallibly  have  discarded  the  latter  and 
adopted  a  cushion  to  obviate  the  former.  The  unfortunate  Clau¬ 
dius  Lysias  may  fairly  complain  of  the  accusation  of  “  stupidity,” 
found(;d  upon  one  or  two  casual  allusions  w diich  certainly  do  not 
bear  that  sense  to  all  readers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Barnabas 
has  to  thank  M.  Renan  for  favors  received  in  return  for  a  very 
slight  historical  consideration.  But  before  long  the  rough  places 
become  tolerably  smooth  to  an  intelligent  w'alker.  The  object  of 
the  book  as  a  defence  of  principles  and  -modes  of  character  wdiich 
seem  to  the  wudter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  w"orld  soon  makes 
itself  apparent.  M.  Renan’s  two  wings,  as  the  mediseval  allegorists 
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vrould  sav,  aro  the  abstractions  which  are  called,  in  the  technical 
terras  of  ‘'theology  and  raorals,  spirituality  and  unction.  In  his  use 
of  both  of  these  there  are  points  which  are  decidedly  less  akin  to 
the  Enirlish  teraperament,  and  to  such  half-English  tempera  men  t.'? 
as  Merimee’s,  than  to  the  softer  and  more  feminine  temper  wliich 
is  so  largely  represented  in  the  average  Frenchman.  The  woids 
of  the  hymn,  “  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,’'  express  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  critic  has  found  on  the  moral  side  in  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  words  “  the  kingdom  of  God”  repre¬ 
sent  his  attraction  on  the  purely  intellectual  side.  He  has  inherited 
from  that  religion,  or  has  made  up  for  himself  (whichever  phrase 
may  be  preferred),  an  ideal  of  unworldliness,  as  distinguished  from 
the  self-seeking  and  materialism  of  modern  life,  of  mild  and  impar¬ 
tial  affection,  as  opposed  to  the  stormy  passions  or  cold  indifference 

of  the  individual.  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

AVith  this  d  priori  conception  he  has  started,  and  it  is  this  that 
shapes  his  handling  of  his  Tvork.  In  the  earliest  volume  the  senti¬ 
mental  side  of  the  matter  has  most  play,  and  it  is  still  most  remark¬ 
able  therein.  Without  being  very  C3^nical,  it  is  permissible  to  feel 
the  abundance  of  such  adjectives  as  “delicieux,”  ”  charmant, 
“ravissant,”  ”  enivrant,”  “exquis,”  to  be  rather  cloying. 
With  “Les  Apotres”  things  improve  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  sentimental  side  of  the  matter  is  perforce  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  “kingdom  of  God,”  the  battle  of  spiritualism 
against  materialism  of  all  sorts,  comes  more  to  the  front.  It  is  in 
these  later  volumes,  moreover,  that  the  remarkable  art  of  the 
w^riter  becomes  chiefly  manifest.  To  weave  a  series  of  fragmentary 
notices,  many  of  which  his  critical  method  compels  him  to  reject,^ 
into  a  connected  narrative,  to  keep  up  the  contrasted  importance  of 
the  different  parts,  and  in  doing  this  to  keep  the  double  end,  the 
inculcation  of  spiritualism  and  of  moral  beauty  in  view,  without 
wearying  the  reader,  is  a  task  of  sufficient  difficulty  in  itself.  Eut 
when  it  is  remembered  that  to  the  immense  majority  of  readers  the 
stor>^  is  already  familiar,  that  they  have  from  earliest  youth  been 
taught  to  expect  and  welcome  it  in  one  form  only,  and  are  (sup¬ 
posing  other  prepossessions  absent)  as  much  disposed  as  children 
are  to  resent  alteration  and  addition  in  a  favorite  tale,  the  difficully 
becomes  immensely  complicated.  Lastly,  when  we  add  to  all  this 
that  the  narrative  has,  perforce,  to  take  the  shape  of  something  like 
a  perpetual  commentaiy,  usually  the  most  arid  of  literary  forms, 
the  hardness  of  the  task  is  raised  to  very  nearly  the  highest  point, 
and  it  is  clear  that  only  literary  faculty  of  a  very  remarkable  kind 
could  enable  the  author  to  discharge  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  course  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
ditioned  by  its  nature,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  shaped  by  the 
idiosyncrasy  the  practitioner.  Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  from  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  no  document  nor  tradition,  orthodox  or  unortho¬ 
dox,  gives  any  connected  survey.  On  the  other  hand,  an  im¬ 
mense  body  of  literature  of  all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane,  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Pagan,  religious,  historical,  and  philosophical,  sur¬ 
vives,  containing  the  materials,  the  pieces  of  such  a  history.  A 
critic  of  the  sober  school,  whether  belonging  to  the  merely 
dryasdust  order  or  to  the  product-of-the-circumstances  sect,  would 
assuredly  find  too  many  gaps  to  be  filled  more  or  less  con-jecturally 
to  please  him.  Biographers  and  historians  of  this  class  like  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  full  light  of  day  has  been  throwm,  wiiere  there 
is  abundant  material,  and  wiiere  the  task  is  little  more  than  one 
of  skilful  combination  and  intelligent  interpreting.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  merely  superficial  theorizer  wmuld  find  himself  hampered 
by  the  multitude  of  scrappy  details,  jutting  up  like  the  tops  of 
submarine  rocks,  useless  and  almost  impossible  for  purposes  of 
landing  and  cultivation,  but  sulFicient  to  render  careless  navigation 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Many  an  ingenious  theory  has  been  upset 
before  now  by  a  troublesome  and  sterile  fact  of  this  kind.  But  M. 
Penan  happens  to  combine  in  remarkably  full  measure  the  talent 
for  conjecture  and  the  talent  for  patient  research.  The  w^ay  in 
which  he  has  followed  up  in  courageous  dives  the  submarine  w^orld 
w^hich  connects,  or  might  very  conceivably  connect,  the  emerging 
points  of  fact  or  tradition,  is  a  triumph  of  the  combined  method. 
The  book  has  been  called,  like  most  other  histories  where  the  im¬ 
agination  is  strongly  represented,  though  perhaps  with  greater 
justice  than  usual,  a  romance.  It  would  be  fairer  to  call  it  a  con^ 
jectural  restoration  of  history.  All  conjectural  restorations  incline 
to  the  romantic. 

A  detail  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating  M.  Renan’s  choice  and 
use  of  his  materials  is  his  extreme  predilection  for  the  apocryphal 
sacred  books,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  especially  for  the 
apocryphal  apocalypses.  Since  the  alteration  of  the  lectionary  and 
the  disuse  of  the  custom  of  binding  up  the  apocr};pha  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  probable  that  such  of  these  singular 
documents  as  used  to  be  recognized  b}^  the  Church  of  England  are 
unknowm  even  to  persons  professedly  observant  of  religious  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  again,  such  as  the  book  of 
Enoch  and  the  “  Shepherd  ”  of  Hermas  (wiiich,  by  the  w^ay,  is 
not  strictl3^  an  apocryphal  book),  have  never  among  us  had  even 
this  chance  of  recognition.  As  far  as  literary  merits  go  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  obsolescence  is  a  great  pity.  There  are  not  many 
more  delightful  books  of  their  class  than  “  The  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,”  than  “  Ecclesiasticus,”  and  than  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras. 
To  all  these  ”  oublies  et  dedaignes”  M.  Renan  has  given  his  partic¬ 
ular  attention,  and  his  analyses  of  many  of  them,  notably  of  the 
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“  Shepherd  ”  and  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  are  not  merely 
amonff  the  most  attractive  passages  of  his  book,  but  are  also  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  literary  abstracts.  There  are  indeed  many  points 
about  these  books  which  appeal  to  such  a  cnlic.  The>  aie  perhaps 
more  saturated  than  the  canonical  books  with  the  Semitic  spirit,  m 
that  excited  and  recalcitrant  form  which  it  assumed  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following  the  Christian 
era  •  they  are^full  of  vague  but  voelical  imagery  ;  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  obliging  way  to  the  conjectural  interpretations 
in  reference  to  historical  events  of  which  M.  Renan  is  so  fond. 
Moreover  they  are  in  many  cases  romantic  pictures  of  more  or  less 
private  life,  which  supply  abundance  of  local  color  as  well  as  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  modes  of  thought.  Tlnjs  they  arc  the  most  fertile 
of  quarries  to  a  patient  worker  in  mosaic,  the  most  precious  of 
color-stores  to  such  a  painter  as  M.  Renan,  who  has  set  himself  to 
depict  on  a  vast  scale  the  whole  spiritual  and  emotional  life  and 
movement  of  a  time  such  as  the  first  two  centuries.  Of  the 
strictly  narrative  portions  of  the  work  produced  on  these  principles 
and  from  these  sources,  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  exam¬ 
ples  nor  is  it  necessary  ;  but  a  few  short  extracts  may  perhaps 
lieln  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Renan’s  style  and  also  of  his 
thomdit  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  eloquent  opening  oi 
“  Les  Apotres,”  in  which  the  author  exposes  the  subjective  view 

of  the  resurrection  :  , 

“  But  love  and  enthusiasm  know  no  such  thing  as  situations 

without  an  issue.  They  laugh  at  the  impossible,  and  rather  than 
abandon  hope  will  do  violence  to  reality.  Many  well-iemein- 
bered  words  of  the  Master,  especially  those  in  which  he  had  toi- 
told  his  future  advent,  could  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  ot  a 
resurrection  from  the  tomb.  Such  a  belief  was,  besirks,  so  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  mere  faith  of  the  disciples  might  have  sufficed  for  its 
production.  The  great  propliets  Enoch  and  Eljiah  liad  not  tasted 
death  The  belief  was  even  beginning  to  obtain  that  the  patriarchs 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  elder  dispensation  were  not  really  dead, 
and  that  their  bodies  lay  in  their  sepulchres  at  Hebron  still  inhau- 
ited  by  life  and  by  the  soul.  It  was  certain  to  happen  in  the  case 
of  Jesus,  as  it  has  liappened  in  the  ease  of  all  men  who  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  their  fellows.  The  world,  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  them  superhuman  virtues,  cannot  admit  that  they  nave 
undergone  the  unjust  and  revolting  law  of  death.  At  the  moment 
when  Mahomet  expired,  Omar  quilted  the  tent  sword  in  hand, 
and  threatened  to  strike  the  head  oif  any  one  who  dared  to  affirm 
that  the  prophet  had  ceased  to  live.'  Death  is  so  unreasunahle  a 
thino-  when  it  falls  on  men  of  great  heart  or  great  genius,  that  the 
neoiTle  refuse  to  believe  such  an  error  of  nature  possible,  lieroes 
do  not  die.  For  is  not  that  the  true  existence  which  is  prolonged 
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iu  Iho  memory  of  those  who  love  ns  ?  The  adored  blaster  liad  for 
years  tilled  the  little  world  of  his  companions  wilh  jo^"  and  hope, 
tould  they  consent  to  leave  him  to  moulder  in  the  tomb?  Ko  ! 
He  had  lived  too  long  and  too  intimately  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  for  it  not  to  be  affirmed  after  his  death  that  he  w^as  still 
alive  forever.” 

Here  is  a  passage  dealing  less  with  psychclog}'  and  more  with 
sordal  theories  : 

‘‘  The  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  have  proclaimed  this 
principle  [of  social  fraternity],  whence  arose  the  downfall  of  the 
elder  states,  and  which  is  itself  not  destined  to  perish.  The  Jewish 
law  is  social,  not  political  ;  the  prophets,  the  apocalyptic  writers, 
advocate  revolutions  of  a  social,  not  of  a  political  character.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  the  Jew^s,  brought  face  to  face 
with  profane  civilization,  are  animated  with  but  one  idea — to 
reftise  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  law,  a  law  atheistic,  philoso¬ 
phic,  productive  merely  of  general  equality,  and  to  proclaim  the 
excellence  of  their  own" theocratic  law%  wdiich  gives  a  religious  and 
moral  complexion  to  society.  All  Jewish  thinkers,  such  as  Philo 
and  Josephus,  hold  that  the  law  is  tlie  secret  cf  happiness.  The 
laves  of  other  peoples  wdli  have  justice  done  ;  it  is  no  matter  to 
them  v/hether  the  people  be  good  or  happ3\  The  Jewish  law%  on 
the  contrary,  descends  into  the  minutest  particulars  of  moral  edu¬ 
cation.  Christianity  is  a  development  of  the  same  idea.  .  .  . 

Every  church  is  a  community  where  each  has  his  claims  on  all, 
where  there  must  be  no  one  indigent,  no  one  wicked,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  there  is  a  mutual  right  of  supervision  and  com¬ 
mand.  Primitive  Christianity  might  be  called  a  great  association 
of  the  poor,  a  heroic  effort  against  egotism  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  claims  of  the  individual  go  no  farther  than  to  the  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  that  superfiuities  belong  to  those  wiio  need. 
Betw-een  such  a  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Roman  polity  a  w-ar  to  the 
death  is  inevitable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  can  only 
succeed  in  ruling  the  world  by  modifying  seriously  its  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  and  its  original  programme. 

“Yet  the  needs  wdiich  Christianity  represents  will  abide  eter¬ 
nally.  Community  of  living,  by  the  second  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  having  been  abused  by  an  intolerant  Church,  the  monastery 
having  become  too  often  a  feudal  institution  or  a  barrack  of  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fanatical,  soldiery,  the  modern  spirit  has  shown  itself 
unfavorable  to  it.  We  have  forgotten  that  it  is  in  the  common  life 
that  the  human  soul  has  tasted  most  joy.  The  psalrii  ‘  How^  good 
and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dw^ell  together  in  unity  ’  has 
ceased  to  be  our  song.  But  wdieu  modern  individualism  has 
brought  forth  its  final'fruhs,  wffien  humanity,  dwarfed  and  sad¬ 
dened  and  become  impotent,  shall  return  to  great  institutions  and 
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manly  disciplino,  when  our  mean  society  of  citizens,  onr  world  of 
pifijmies  shall  have  been  beaten  off  by  the  heroic  and  idealist  ele¬ 
ments  of  humanity,  then  the  common  life  will  regain  its  value. 
Science  and  a  crowd  of  other  great  things  will  be  organized  mo* 
nasiically  with  a  continuity  independent  of  mere  fleshly  inheritance. 
The  importance  attributed  by  our  time  to  the  faniily  will  diminish, 
and  egotism,  the  essential  principle  of  large  societies,  will  no  longer 
suffice  great  souls.  A  league  of  otherwise  opposed  forces  will  be 
formed  against  vulgarity.  The  w^ords  of  Jesus  and  the  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages  on  the  subject  of  poverty  will  once  more  Jippear 
reasonable.  We  shall  understand  how^  the  mere  possession  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  w^as  once  held  to  be  an  inferiority,  and  how  the  found¬ 
ers  of  mysticism  argued  for  centuries  wiiether  Jesus  had  possess¬ 
ed  ‘  things  which  perish  in  the  using.’  The  crotchets  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  will  become  serious  social  problems,  and  the  splendid  ideal 
traced  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  will  be  written  as  a  prophetic 
revelation  on  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  humanity.” 

After  this  eloquent  prophecy  of  some  of  the  things  (more  satis¬ 
factory  at  any  rate  than  the  restoration  of  Picrochole)  wiiich  will 
happen  d  lev  vemie  des  coquecigrues,  let  us  take  a  j^iclure  of  a  more 
historical  character  : 

“  What  characterized  the  religion  of  Greece  in  old  days,  what 
characterizes  it  still,  is  its  lack  of  the  infinite  and  the  vague  ;  the 
tenderness  and  the  feminine  softness,  the  deep  religious  sentiment 
of  the  German  and  Celtic  races,  is  w^anting  in  the  true  Hellenes. 
The  piety  of  the  orthodox  Greek  consists  in  ritual  and  in  outw^ard 
observances.  His  churches,  often  of  sufficient  elegance,  have  none 
of  the  element  of  the  terrible  wdiich  distinguishes  a  Gothic  minster. 
In  this  eastern  Cliristlanfty  there  are  no  tears,  no  prayers,  no 
inward  compunction.  Even  burials  have  a  certain  gayety  about 
them  ;  they  are  celebrated  in  the  evening  at  set  of  sun,  wdien  the 
shadows  are  long,  wdth  soft  music  and  the  display  of  bright  colors. 
The  fanatical  gravity  of  the  Latins  displeases  these  lively,  light- 
minded,  untroubled  races.  The  sick  man  himself  is  not  depressed  ; 
death  approaches  him  cheerily,  and  things  around  him  smile.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  divine  gayety  of  Homer  and  Plato  ;  even  the 
tale  of  Socrates’  death  in  the  ‘  Phmdo  ’  has  hardly  a  touch  of  sad¬ 
ness.  To  blossom,  to  bear  fruit,  that  is  life,  and  why  ask  for  more  ? 
It  is  a  superficial  people,  taking  life  as  a  thing  with  nothing  super¬ 
natural  in  it,  w'ith  no  background.  Such  a  simplicity  of  attitude  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  climate,  the  purity  of  the  air,  tlie 
exhilaration  wdrich  the  mere  breathing  of  it  gives.  But  it  depends 
also  on  the  splendidly  idealist  instincts  of  the  Hellenic  race.  ^  A 
mere  nothing  suffices  in  Greece  to  produce  the  conleutmcnt  wdiich 
the  sight  of  beauty  causes.  A  tree,  a  flower,  a  lizard,  a  tortoise 
awaking  the  rememhi'ancc  of  the  thousand  metamorphoses  sung  by 
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the  poets  ;  a  tiny  rivulet ;  a  cranny  in  the  rock  dignified  as  a  cave 
of  the  nymphs  ;  a  well  with  a  cup  on  the  brink  ;  a  strait  like  that 
at  Poros,  so  narrow  that  the  butterflies  flit  across  it,  yet  navigable 
by  mighty’  ships  ;  orange  and  cypress  groves  that  throw  their 
shadow  over  the  sea  ;  a  clump  of  pines  on  the  rocks — any  of  these 
is  enough.  To  walk  at  night  in  the  gardens,  to  liste'n  to  the 
cicale,  to  sit  in  the  moonlight  and  play  the  flute,  to  drink  of  the 
mountain  spring,  bringing  with  one  bread  and  t^h  and  a  flask  of 
wine,  with  a  song  to  accompany  the  repast ;  to  crown  the  head 
with  flowers  and  the  door  lintels  witii  leaves,  at  the  family  festi¬ 
vals  ;  on  public  feast  days  to  carry  the  thyrsus  decked  with  foli¬ 
age,  to  dance  all  day  long,  to  play  with  tame  kids — such  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  Greek,  pleasures  of  a  poor  and  thrifty  race,  always 
young,  inhabiting  a  delightful  country,  finding  its  joys  in  itself 
and  in  the  goods  the  gods  provide.  The  Theocritean  idyl  was  in 
ali  Hellenic  countries  a  simple  fact  ;  Greece  always  delighted  in 
this  elegant  and  amiable  st3de  of  minor  poetr}^  exact  to  life  in  her 
own  case,  in  the  case  of  all  other  countries  stupid  and  unreal. 
Good-humor  and  joy  in  living  are  the  special  pccuiiaiilies  of  the 
Greek.  He  does  not  construe  incliilgere  gerdo  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Englishman’s  heavy  intoxication,  of  the  Frenchman’s  coarse 
disport ;  it  is  with  him  a  simple  result  of  reflection  that  Xature  is 
good,  and  that  it  is  right  to  follow^  her.  To  the  Greek,  indeed, 
Nature  is  a  mistress  of  good  taste,  an  instructress  in  virtue  and  recti¬ 
tude  :  the  notion  of  concupiscence,  of  a  temptation  by  Nature  to 
do  ill,  is  to  him  a  contradiction.  Tlie  fanc^"  for  dress  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Palikari,  and  which  shows  itself  so  innocentl}’'  in 
3'oung  Greek  girls,  is  not  the  pompous  vanity  of  the  barbarian, 
the  slll}^  forwardness  of  the  citizen’s  wife,  puffed  up  wdtli  a  low- 
horn  pride,  it  is  the  simple  sentiment  of  unaffected  3"outh  feeling 
itself  the  heir  of  the  inventors  of  beauty.” 

One  more  short  piece  of  a  somewdiat  sterner  character  ma^'  serve 
to  complete  this  miniature  anthology",  and  to  show"  how  ]\r.  Renan 
can,  w"ithout  effort  or  grandiloquence,  convey  the  idea  of  the  mys- 
terious  and  the  terrible  : 

”  Since  the  Jew"isli  nation,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  had  taken  to  re¬ 
flecting  upon  its  destiny,  the  imagination  of  the  people  had  direct¬ 
ed  itself  wdth  affectionate  concentration  to  the  ancient  prophets. 
Now  of  all  the  personages  of  the  past  wdiose  memory  came  like  a 
dream  in  the  night  to  agitate  and  excite  the  nation,  the  greatest  w^as 
Elijah.  This  giant  among  the  prophets  in  his  savage  solitude  on 
Carmel,  sharing  the  life  of  wdld  beasts,  dwelling  in  the  hollow’s  of 
the  rocks,  wdience  from  time  to  time  he  descended  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  to  make  and  unmake  kings,  had  become,  by  a  series  of 
successive  metamorphoses,  a  kind  of  supernatural  being,  some¬ 
times  visible,  sometimes  invisible,  who  had  never  tasted  death.  It 
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^vas  a  general  belief  that  Elijah  would  return  and  restore  Israel. 
The  austere  life  he  had  led,  the  terrible  memories  wliich  he  had 
left,  and  which  still  abide  in  the  imagination  of  the  East,  liis  threat¬ 
ening  image,  which  even  now  seems  to  spread  terror  and  death, 
liis  whole  legend,  full  of  vengeance  and  fear,  produced  a  lively  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind,  and  stamped,  as  it  v/ere,  a  birthmark  on  the 
results  of  popular  throes.  Whosoever  aspired  to  active  eminence 
among  the  people  was  bound  to  imitate  Elijah  ;  and,  as  the  solitary 
life  had  been  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  tliis  prophet,  it 
became  customary  to  look  on  the  ‘  man  of  God  ’  as  a  hermit.  It 
was  imagined  that  all  holy  personages  had  had  their  period  of  pen¬ 
ance,  of  austerity,  of  life  in  regions  far  from  towms,  and  a  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  desert  became  thus  the  condition  and  prelude  of  lofty 
destinies.” 

I  have  given  the  note  as  well  as  the  text  here,  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  well  the  manner  in  which  M.  Kenan  builds  Ids  most  literary 
passages  on  fragments  of  fact.  A  less  accomplished  artist  would 
probably  have  dragged  the  pasha  and  the  heads  into  the  text,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  and  color. 

In  this  work  M.  Renan  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  class  of 
picturesque  historians,  a  class  of  writers  from  whom  the  world  has 
suffered  many  things  in  these  last  days.  But  he  is  a  i)icturesque 
historian  with  a  great  many  differences,  and  almost  every  one  of 
these  differences  is  in  his  favor.  Eclectic  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
imaginative  as  his  method  is,  he  can  rarely  be  accused  of  actual 
exaggeration,  or  of  affecting  the  picturesque  for  the  picturesque’s 
sake.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  basing  rhetorical  generalizations 
upon  nothing  at  all,  merely  to  add  to  the  forcible  character  of  his 
picture.  There  is  a  sobriety  about  1dm  which  the  weary  reader, 
tired  of  fireworks,  in  vain  demands  from  certain  historians  of  the 
same  general  character  in  England.  Moreover,  liis  picturesqueness, 
such  as  it  is,  is  in  the  strictest  keeping  with  the  general  plan  and 
purport  of  his  book,  and  results  logically  from  the  principles  which 
he  has  set  before  him.  ”  Que  je  voudrais,”  he  says  somewhere  of 
the  author  of  the  ”  Imitatio  Christi,”  ”  etrepeintre,  pour  le  montrer 
tel  que  je  le  conyois,  doux  et  recueilli,  assis  en  son  fauteuil  de 
chene,  dans  le  beau  costume  des  benedictins  de  Mont  Cassiii.  ”  The 
assumption  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  famous  book  may  be  matter 
of  argument,  but  the  sentence  is  the  key  to  all  the  author’s  own 
picturesque  passages  ;  they  are  resorted  to  simply  to  show  us  the 
person  or  the  scene,  such  as  the  historian  conceives  it,  and  are  thus 
illuminations,  not  squibs  and  crackers  let  off  for  the  purpose  of 
dazzling  and  crackling.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  subjectivity  of 
view  is  rather  excessive  ;  it  is  certainly  a  hard  saying  when  one 
finds  M.  Kenan  pronouncing  Ecclesiastes  ”  le  seul  livre  aimable,” 
that  the  Jewish  spirit  has  ever  produced.  The  preacher  is  delight- 
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fill  reading  no  doubt,  but  amiable  is  about  the  last  epithet  that  one 
Avould  feel  inclined  to  give  him.  However,  everybody  must  see 
with  his  owu  eyes,  and  the  most  that  outsiders  can  do  is  to  lend 
spectacles  to  the  short-sighted.  M.  Henan,  if  in  this  particular 
instance  his  glasses  hardly  suit  our  sight,  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  of  opticians.  AYitli  the  principle  that  human 
nature,  due  difference  being  made  for  varieties  of  race,  is  every¬ 
where  and  at  all  times  pretty  much  the  same — that  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  moclify,  but  cannot  wholly  determine  its  action — 
that  happiness,  moral  good,  and  intellectual  cultivation  are  the 
objects  of  life,  he  has  made  edification  and  delight  equally  the 
objects  of  his  book.  He  has,  indeed,  stated  his  main  theory  wfith 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Essais  de  Morale  et  de 
Critique.’’  “  Morality  is  the  one  thing  eminently  serious  and  true, 
and  by  itself  it  suffices  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  life.  Im¬ 
penetrable  veils  hide  from  us  the  secret  of  this  world,  whose  reality 
is  at  once  irresistible  and  oppressive.  Philosophy  and  science  will 
forever  pursue  without  ever  attaining  the  formula  of  this  Proteus, 
unlimited  by  reason,  inexpressible  in  language.  But  there  is  one 
foundation  which  no  doubt  can  shake,  and  in  which  man  will  ever 
find  a  firm  ground  amid  his  uncertainties  ;  good  is  good  and  evil 
is  evil.  Ho  system  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  faith  and  love,  possess¬ 
ing  no  seeming  connection  with  the  intellect,  are  the  true  base  of 
moral  certainty,  and  the  only  means  possessed  by  man  of  under¬ 
standing  in  some  slight  measure  the  problem  of  his  origin  and 
destiny.” 

Some  notable  failings  and  dislikes  of  M.  Renan’s  give  us  impor¬ 
tant  side-light  on  his  literary  and  critical  character.  One  such  is 
his  altitude  tow^ard  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  written  and  read 
abcut  them  more  than  most  people,  and  it  requires  some  courage  to 
bring  a  charge  of  shortcoming  against  the  author  of  “  Averroes,” 
and  of  the  excellent  discourse  on  the  art  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  France.  Yet  it  is  soon  tolerably  clear  to  an  attentive  reader, 
and  perfectly  clear  to  one  who  has  some  knowfiedge  of  mediaeval  i 
literature,  that  M.  Henan  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ages  of  faith. 
He  is  even  so  far  out  of  sympathy  with  them  that  he  fails  alto¬ 
gether  to  understand  them  in  some  -important  points,  wffiich  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  theology  or  Church  history.  M  e  rub 
our  eyes  wdien  we  come  to  the  statement  (in  the  preface  of  ”  Aver-  j 
roes  et  I’Averroisme”)  that  the  Middle  Ages,  ”  intellectually  1 
speaking,  represent  nothing  but  gro pings  after  a  return  to  anti-  I 
quity.”  It  would  be  safer  to  affirm  the  exact  contrary.  In  hard¬ 
ly  a  single  great  instance  of  the  intellectual  development  of^  the  i 
^Middle  Ages  is  there  any  real  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  classicism.  | 
With  characteristic  and  uncritical  docility  they  sometimes  bor-  i 
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rowed  classical  forms,  dressed  tliemselves  up  in  scraps  of  classical 
ore,  proposed  classical  masters  as  objects  of  admiration  and  rever¬ 
ence.  But  in  reality  the  two  are  poles  asunder.  The  author  of 
“  Roland”  is  separated  from  the  author  of  the  “  Iliad,”  the  author 
of  “Lancelot  du  Lac”  from  the  author  of  the  “  Odysse3%” 
“  Audefroy  le  Bastard  ”  from  Horace,  “  Anselm”  from  Aristotle, 
“  Villehardouin”  from  Thucydides,  by  a  gulf  which  no  possible 
“  gropings”  could  traverse.  According!}",  whenever  M.  Renan 
deals  with  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  with  scholasticism,  he  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  he  is  unsympathetic.  Kor  is  the  reason  of 
this  by  any  means  far  to  seek  ;  it  is  not  the  religious  side  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  repels  him,  but  their  moral  and  aesthetic  side.  He 
seems  to  miss  in  them  the  sunny  aspect  which  attracts  him  alike  in 
things  Eastern  and  in  things  Greek.  The  strong  shadows  that  give 
the  character  and,  to  some  persons,  the  attraction  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  make  him  shiver.  If  there  is  any  part  of  Europe  on 
which  during  those  times  he  looks  with  satisfaction  it  is  Sj^ain, 
Provence,  and  perhaps  Italy— all  lands  that  love  to  lie  in  the  sun— 
not  his  own  Brittany  and  Northern  France,  and  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  their  gloom  and  their  combativeness,  and  the  absence 
of  rose-pink  and  sky-blue  in  their  pictures.  In  particular  M. 
Renan  has  evidently  a  strong  dislike  to  fighting.  For  such  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  description  liis  sketch  of  the  “  Siege  of  Jerusalem”  is  com¬ 
paratively  tame,  and  he  passes  over  the  “  Battle  of  Bedriacum”— 
which  still  awaits  its  picturesque  historian,  though  surely  no  battle 
of  the  nations  ever  better  deserved  one — with  a  hasty  shudder  at 
its  butchery.  It  may  be  suspected  that  M.  Renan,  patriotic  as  he 
is,  by  no  means  shares  the  modern  admiration  for  “  I’Epopee 
Frangaise,”  and  that  the  chansons  de  gestes,  with  the  ceaseless  ring 
of  their  assonances,  clashing  like  lance  on  shield  and  sword  on 
lielmet,  seem  to  him  distinctly  barbarous.  He  is  more  at  home  in 
the  Arthurian  legends,  for  which  any  native  of  Brittany  must  feel 
I  a  certain  reverence.  But  on  the  whole  the  presence  of  the  warlike 
I  spirit,  against  which  he  again  and  again  testifies,  is  too  strong  in 
the  IMiddle  Ages  for  ]\I.  Renan.  He  says  somewhere,  “  J’aime  le 
;  moyen  age,”  but  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  his  affection  is  spon- 
taneous  and  genuine. 

Another  interesting  point  in  the  critic’s  mental  disposition  is  his 
I  attitude  toward  philosophy  of  the  more  abstract  kind.  Here 
again,  wdierever  he  has  to  touch  on  such  matters,  an  absence  of 
S3mipathy  is  apparent — strikingly,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
the  gnostic  sects  in  the  last  volume  of  the  “Origines.”  To  any 
one  who  has  a  weakness  for  speculation,  there  is  something  espe¬ 
cially  fascinating  in  the  fragmentary  notices  of  Basilidesand"^\''alen- 
tinus,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  sorriest  possible  condition 
in  wdiich  any  such  notices  could  ])ossibly  come,  involved,  that  is  to 
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say,  in  the  partisan  refutations  of  their  adversaries.  To  these  un¬ 
fortunates  M.  Kenan  devotes  indeed  some  admirable  pages,  but 
they  do  not  inspire  him  with  half  the  interest  that  is  excited  by,  let 
us  say,  the  “  Shepherd  ”  of  Hermas,  that  curious  mixture  of  the 
devout  gallantry  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  apocalyptic 
fancies  of  the  second.  Not  many  men  have  been  more  in  contact 
with  scholastic  literature  than  M.  Renan,  but  here  again  the  fan¬ 
tastic  attraction  which  that  literature  has  for  some  people  seems  to 
exercise  no  influence  over  him.  He  evidently  does  not  feel  the 
magnetism  of  unbridled  logic  which  sometimes  tenipts  the  reader 
in  moments  of  weakness  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  “  Quses- 
tiones  Quodlibetales,’’  and  such-like  ware.  His  allusicns,  not 
merely  in  his  book  on  “  Averroes”  but  elsewhere,  to  scholasticism, 
are  possibly  just,  but  certainly  harsh.  Its  absence  of  form  and 
color  and  human  interest  seems  to  repel  him.  This  being  so,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  speak  of  the  later  philosophy  of 
Germany  with  respect  indeed,  but  hardly  with  affection,  and  still 
less  with  enthusiasm.  Hegel  certainly  cannot  have  much  attrac¬ 
tion  for  one  who  is  proof  against  Basilides  and  Erigena  and 
Occam.  Even  in  his  handling  of  Spinosa  the  dialectic  element  is 
kept  out  of  sight  in  a  very  singular  manner.  Some  of  the  contents 
of  the  “Dialogues  at  Fragments  Philosophiques  ”  may  seem  to 
contradict  this  view.  But  the  greater  part  of  that  curious  book 
appears  to  me  to  represent  no  permanent  or  deep-rooted  convic¬ 
tions  of  its  author.  Events  had  for  a  moment  upset  M.  Kenan  s 
equanimit}^,  and  he  retired  upon  philosophy.  Moreover,  in  the 
study  which  concludes  it  (“  La  Metaphysique  et  son  Avenir^  )  his 
more  habitual  attitude  toward  such  questions  reappears  distinctly 
enough.  Indeed  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  practical  aspect  of  M. 
Kenan’s  mind  is  most  evident.  He  has  his  Utopias  no  doubt ;  in¬ 
deed  he  is  very  largely  estated  in  those  shadowy  regions.  ^  But 
they  are  on  the  w-hole  very  practical  Utopias,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  more  occupied  with  conduct  than  with  speculation,  ^  with  their 
duties  toward  their  neighbors  than  with  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  interiors.  In  the  “  Koyaume  de  Dieu,”  of  which  he  is  so 
fond,  it  does  not  appear  that  Barbara  and  Celarent  will  occupy  a 
very  high  place  among  the  thrones  and  dominations  recognized  by 
the  constitution. 

Yet  one  more  of  these  inquiries  into  the  dislikes  of  the  subject. 
I  do  not  know  that  anywhere  in  a  dozen  pages  a  writer  has  thrown 
mure  liffht  upon  his  own  individuality  than  M.  Kenan  has  thrown 
in  the  little  piece  entitled  “La  Theologie  de  Beranger,  which 
may  be  found  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  “  Questions  Contempo- 
raines.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  becornes 
literally  violent  and  intolerant.  In  the  pieces  which  concern  his 
own  grievances,  in  those  which  regard  the  not  very  handsome 
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treatment  he  received  during  the  unlucky  Strauss  correspondence, 
there  is  nothing  half  so  sharp  as  in  this  review  of  “  Le  Beranger 
des  Families/*  For  persons  mischievously  disposed  there  is  some¬ 
thing  extremely  comic  in  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  and  amiable  writers  of  the  last  part  of  the  century  losing  his 
temper  and  his  charity  completely  with  one  of  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  and  amiable  writers  of  the  first  part.  As  happens,  moreover, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  where  the  critic  ceases  to  be  im¬ 
passive  he  loses  his  critical  faculty.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with 
those  who,  knowing  French  literature  only  partially,  hold  exa2:ij:er- 
ated  notions  of  Berunger*s  excellence.  But  there  is  something 
more  in  the  author  of  songs  which  range  from  “  Le  Grenier”  to 
“  Les  Fous”  than  the  mere  vulgarity  which  is  all  or  nearly  all  that 
M.  Renan  can  see  in  him.  In  repeating  the  old  preference  of  the 
insipid  pastorals  and  jargon-ditties  of  Desaugiers  to  the  work  of 
Beranger  I  cannot  but  think  that  M.  Renan  makes  a  capital  error. 
But  this  very  error  is  respectable  enough  in  its  way,  and  certainly 
characteristic.  Beranger’s  Chauvinism,  his  affectation  of  the 
unpleasant  but  purely  conventional  style  wdiich  is  called  in  French 
griwis,  and  may  very  well  remain  untranslated,  his  adoption  of 
the  stock  French  habit— as  old  as  the  “  Fabliaux  of  delighting 
in  the  degradation  of  feminine  character,  are  all  things  that  ]\I. 
Renan  cannot  away  with.  Doubtless,  too,  they  are  all  very  bad 
things.  If  the  present  object  were  the  rehabilitation  of  Beranger — 
a  task  which  is  superfluous,  and  for  wLich  I  have  no  particular  in¬ 
clination — a  good  deal  would  have  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
But  at  present  the  subject  is  not  Beranger,  but  his  critic,  and  that 
critic  s  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  protest  the  outcry  of 
offended  spiritualism^  and  delicacy  indignant  at  seeing  its  gods 
hobnobbed  with,  its  ideals  of  the  eternal  feminine  exchanged  for 
the  less  amiable  ii  more  easily  found  types  of  the  baggage-wagon 
and  the  pavements,  and  its  notions  of  duty,  liberty,  peace,  and 
justice  passed  by,  in  order  that  homage  may  be  paid  to  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  legend,  and  that  militarism  may  be  held  up  as  the  first 
I  instinct  of  man.  These  three  crimes  are  of  all  things  most  dis- 
I  tasteful  to^  M.  Renan,  and  unluckily  they  are  among  the  things 
i  most  prominent  in  Beranger’s  works,  at  least  in  the  more  popular 
portion  of  them.  Once  more  our  author  has  told  us  what  he  is  by 
telling  us  the  persons  with  whom  he  does  not  live. 

^  If  this  account  of  the  principles  of  M.  Renan’s  literary  and  criti¬ 
cal  character  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  it  stands  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  two  other  schools  which  have  between  them  divided  most 
of  the  critical  talent  of  France  during  the  last  half  century.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  far  removed— to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  complete 
antipathy — from  the  purely  indifferent  criticism  of  form  rather 
than  matter  in  life  and  literature  wdiich  has  been  so  strongly  repro** 
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sented  during  that  time.  Of  such  criticism  there  have  of  course 
heeu  many  vWieties  differing  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  critics. 
The  sarcastic  and,  in  a  way,  severe  attitude  of  IMerimee  is  not  the 
good-natured  and  purel}'  apolaustic  attitude  of  Gautier.  But  in  all 
this  school  there  may  be  said  to  be  sometimes  an  impatience,  some¬ 
times  a  dislike,  sometimes  a  simple  neglect  or  omission,  of  the 
moral  view  of  questions  of  literature  or  conduct.  On  the  other 
hand  M.  Renan’s  progress  stands  in  equally  sharp  contrast  to  the 
still  more  popular  method  of  Sainte-Beuve,  one  side  of  which  has 
been  developed  to  an  extent  which  may  fairly  be  called  exaggerated 
by  X.  Taine.  This  latter  method  consists,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
in  treating  the  man  and  his  work  as  fur  the  most  part  an  effect  and 
not  a  cause.  Its  practitioners,  in  order  to  explain  their  patient,  set 
to  work  to  examine  his  milieu  in  every  possible  way,  and,  at  any 
rate  professedly,  are  content  to  accept  the  results  of  their  examina¬ 
tion  as  an  explanation.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  character  of  the 
surroundings,  the  influences  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
the  style  of  education,  living,  and  so  forth,  are  taken  as  the  data 
out  of  which  the  result  is  to  be  got.  It  would  not  be  true,  of 
course,  to  say  that  moral  considerations  exercise  no  influence  over 
this  class  of  critic,  or  that  he  has  no  likes  or  dislikes.  But  his 
likes  and  dislikes  are  not  ostensibly  governed  by  any  d  pnon 
principles,  and  are  directed  less  to  the  individual  criticised  than  to 
the  set  of  influences  which  are  supposed  to  have  produced  him. 
With  M.  Renan  the  case  is  quite  different.  He  has  so  much  of 
Cousin  in  him  (of  Cousin,  of  whom  he  never  fails  to  speak  with  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  respect)  that  the  big  words  Yrai,  Beau,  and 
Bien,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the  great  things  which  these  big  words 
signify,  are  alwaj^s  present  before  him.  As  a  man  or  a  book  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  in  or  to  fall  out  with  these  notions  of  his,  so  the  man 
or  the  book  is  judged.  Xor  is  he  apt  to  attribute  much  force  to 
the  product-of-the-century  theory.  xVn  accurate  student  of  history 
is  never  likely  to  ignore  the  general  tendency  of  periods.  But  in 
the  formation  of  that  general  tendency  M.  Renan  is  willing  to 
allow  a  great  deal  more  force  to  the  influence,  and  especially  to  the 
moral  influence,  of  individuals  than  most  other  critics  of  the  day. 
It  is  thus  that  in  his  principal  work  he  is  continually  striving  to 
hold  up  the  personality  of  the  actors  clearly  to  view,  even  when 
there  is  the  very  smallest  evidence  of  that  personality  to  go  upon. 
In  judging  personalities,  too,  he  never  lets  himself  be  carried  away 
by  any  fascinations  of  the  paradoxical  ultra-literary  sort.  He  has 
perfectly  well  exposed  the  oddities  of  Xero’s  character,  but  those 
oddities  have  not  inclined  him  to  be  lenient  to  the  implacable, 
beautiful  tyrant.  If  he  is  disposed  to  let  Xero  off  at  all  gently,  it 
is  not  because  of  his  grandiose  fancies,  his  unquiet  searching  after 
some  new  and  infinite  form  of  evil,  but  because  Poppeea  and  Acte 
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were  to  nil  appearance  really  attached  to  him.  In  this  point  even 
Nero  falls  back  into  the  plane  of  the  things  that  seem  to  id.  Kenan 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  Indeed  the  last  words  fairly  enough 
describe  the  character  of  his  general  predilections.  The  affections 
of  all  kinds — though  M.  Renan  has  an  odd  craze  that  family  affec¬ 
tion  is  an  “  egoi'sme  a  plusieurs”  very  liable  to  abuse— are  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  human  character  which  he  likes  best  to  deal  with.  In 
matter  of  natural  beauty  he  inclines  in  the  same  way  to  the  idyllic 
and  pastoral.  Even  in  "such  points  as  his  views  on  education  and 
science,  the  same  solicitude  for  the  presence  of  a  human  interest  of 
the  softer  sort  manifests  itself.  He  is  exceedingly  anxious  that 
Prance  should  devote  herself  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case 
to  “  hautes  etudes.”  But  the  hautes  etudes  which  attract  him  are 
not  mathematics  or  abstract  philosophy,  but  comparative  philol¬ 
ogy,  critical  history,  the  study  of  religion,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  daily  life 
and  daily  wants  of  the  endless  generations  behind  us.  Whatever 
is  abstract,  bloodless,  and  dry,  repels  him.  Despite  the  ”  Lettre  a 
M.  Berthelot”  and  some  other  things,  I  should  doubt  whether  he 
has  much  genuine  affection  for  what  is  commonly  called  natural 
science.  The  touch  of  materialism,  and  of  inhumanity  which 
often  accompanies  the  pursuit  of  such  science,  must  necessarily 
revolt  him.  Thus  in  every  way  such  force  as  M.  Renan  can  exert 
is  a  force  in  the  direction  of  spiritualism,  moralit3%  peaceable  flows 
of  soul.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  square  his  apparent 
views  and  desires  with  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  or  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  The  jjleasant  cloudy  Uto¬ 
pias  which  he  describes,  in  which  great  Pan  seems  to  be  alive 
again,  and  everybody  contributes  to  the  foundation  and  contirma- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  inoffensive  conduct,  pure  morality, 
the  absence  of  uncomfortable  striving  and  and  the  cul¬ 

tivation  of  comparative  phil'ology  and  the  domestic  affections, 
seem  occasionally  to  be  situated  in  a  land  that  is  very  far  off.  It 
has  indeed  been  observed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  elders  that  the 
rainbow  rarely  touches  the  ground  quite  close  to  the  spectator’s 
feet,  and  that  St.  Brandan’s  Isle,  and  other  regions  of  the  blessed, 
have  a  knack  of  fleeing  before  the  seeker. 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  but  a  beneficial  ten- 
denc3^  to  an  influence  of  this  kind  at  such  a  time  as  the  present. 
M.  Renan  represents  in  French  literature,  the  tradition  which  liis 
countryman  Chateaubriand  founded,  or  borrowed  from  Rousseau, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  which  was  continued  to  our  own  da3"s 
by  George  Sand — the  tendency,  that  is  to  say,  to  rely  upon  and 
ai)peal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect,  to  dress  up  amia¬ 
ble  thoughts  in  gorgeous  or  elegant  language,  to  philosophize,  if 
possible,  avev  na'AaKias,  and  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  with  such 
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resrard  to  evrE.eia  as  mav  be.  His  taste  is  as  luiich  better  than 
Chateaubriand’s  as  bis  character,  though  his  imaginative  power  is 
considerably  less  ;  and  he  rarely  lapses  into  the  merely  tawdry  or 
the  merely  sentimental.  His  philosophy  is  a  good  deal  saner  "and 
less  windy  than  George  Sand’s  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  too 
has  a  slight  weakness  for  apocalypses),  and  he  has  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  practical  spirit  than  the  Chatelaine  of  Nohant.  either  of 
his  forerunners  was  a  very  distinguished  practitioner  of  purel}^ 
literar}^  criticism,  nor  is  M.  Renan.  His  opinions  on  certain  points 
are  too  definitely  and  obtrusivelj"  present  with  him  for  that,  and 
he  does  not  attain  to  the  absolute  catholicity  which  is  the  first 
requisite  of  the  literary  critic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this 
direction  he  could  even  get  as  far  as  the  paradox  of  Thackeray — 
“  I  suppose  there  is  no  person  who  reads  but  must  admire,  .  .  . 

and  I  say  that,  great  as  he  is,  we  should  hoot  him.”  The  desire 
to  hoot  would  get  the  better  even  of  the  preliminary  admiration  in 
M.  Renan’s  case.  But  if  his  value  as  a  critic  of  literature  be  un¬ 
equal,  it  is  still  considerable.  His  remarks  on  the  classical  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  unquestionably  the  best  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  being  equally  distant  from  the  silly  parrot- 
cry  of  admiration  which  is  now  raised  more  loudly  than  ever  by 
the  neo-classic  school  in  France,  and  from  the  exaggerated  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  o^omantique  d  tons  crlns.  Yet  his  real  value  is  not 
that  of  a  critic  of  letters  so  much,  as  that  of  a  critic  of  life.  In  face 
of  what,  with  a  fine  confusion  of  language,  are  sometimes  called 
the  positive  and  sometimes  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  day,  ten¬ 
dencies  which  in  any  case  make  for  a  certain  hardness  of  moral 
texture,  the  presence  of  an  authority  of  this  kind,  taking  up  his 
parable  and  preaching  charity,  mutual  good-will,  the  admiration 
of  harmless  things,  and  the  cultivation  of  blameless  feelings,  ought 
to  be  counted  as  on  the  whole  a  healthy  influence.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  no  doubt  of  the  avowedly  religious  person  to  perform  this  same 
function,  and  to  a  great  extent  he  does  perform  it,  but  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  he  suffers  from  the  reciprocal 
conjugation  of  the  historical  verb  suis  suspect,  tu  es  suspect,  etc. 
The  extreme!’  political  reformer  is  very  much  more  occupied  in 
furthering  his  views  at  any  cost  than  in  taking  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  own  manners  or  anybody  else’s  from  becoming  fiercev 
Ordinary  politicians  and  ordinary  men  of  business  have  something 
else  to  do,  and  are  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  function  as 
by  no  means  a  practical  one.  The  quaint  sentence  of  surprised 
contempt  which  M.  Renan  in  his  essay  on  Channing  devotes  to  the 
temperance  movement,  points  out  excellently  the  gulf  between  the 
philanthropist  of  the  professional  kind  and  his  own  larger,  if 
vaguer,  philanthropy.  To  say  anything  about  men  of  science  is 
as  dangerous  in  these  days  as  it  once  was  to  say  an^qhing  about 
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bishops,  but  it  may  at  least  be  hinled  that  the  oultiyation  of  the 
softer  feelings  has  not  hitherto  received  any  very  active  assistance 
from  them.  Last  of  all  comes  the  class  of  professed  devotees  of 
literature  and  art  ;  among  whom,  after  a  manner,  M.  Renan  himself 
must  be  classed.  Their  attitude  toward  such  a  propaganda  as  liis 
is  perhaps  not  less  unfavorable  than  that  of  other  classes.  They 
have,  as  was  hinted  at  the  beginning,  a  natural  horror  of  anything 
like  “gush,”  and  they  have  had  so  much  trouble  to  keep  their 
own  studies  clear  of  the  question  of  moral  tendency  and  influence, 
that  they  are  apt  to  look  on  that  question  with  disfavor.  Hence 
sentiment  as  distinguished  from  passion  on  one  side,  business  on 
another,  and  devotion  on  a  third,  has  not  recently  had  a  good 
time  of  it  in  the  world,  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  counter¬ 
feit  of  something  better  ;  by  others  as  unpractical  and  womanish  ; 
by  others,  again,  as  leading  to  absurdities  and  slips  of  taste  which 
should  above  all  things  be  avoided.  It  is  in  the  gap  thus  formed 
that  M.  Renan  has  with  sufficient  courage  taken  his  stand.  His 
gospel  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  a  vague  gospel,  and  the  enemy 
may  contend  that  Morgane  la  Fee  is  architect  and  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  buildings  which  he  so  industriously  edifies  with 
graceful  words,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  vast  quantity  of  solid 
learning  ;  but  of  his  literary  skill  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
scarcely  less  of  the  admirable  character  of  his  intentions  in  the  use 
to  which  he  puts  it. 

The  concluding  volume  of  his  work — to  judge  not  merely  from 
the  samples  of  it  given  recently  in  his  lectures,  but  from  general 
probability — should  be  a  fitting  close  to  the  whole,  and,  moreover, 
one  of  its  most  interesting  parts.  In  Marcus  Aurelius  M.  Renan 
has  found  an  example  of  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  whom,  as 
he  himself  said  in  a  juvenile  work  thirty  years  ago,  “  la  tempete  a 
laisses  au  milieu  du  grand  ocean  pacifique,  mer  sans  vagues  et  sans 
rivages,  ou  Ton  n’a  d’autre  etoile  que  la  raison,  ni  d’autre  boussole 
que  son  coeur.”  Marcus  has  not  exactly  produced  this  effect  upon 
all  his  readers,  but  it  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  to  see  in  what 
manner  (though,  in  truth,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  it)  he 
has  produced  the  effect  on  M.  Renan.  In  the  same  volume  may 
probably  be  expected  a  development  of  the  eloquent  projects  of 
regeneration  in  which  M.  Renan  has  more  than  once  hinted  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  might,  if  she  would  consider  the  things  that 
belong  unto  her  peace,  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part.  The  practi¬ 
cal  side  of  this  falls  out  of  my  plan,  but  it  is  certaiul}"  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  anticipate  that  it  will  give  us  a  very  satisfactory  volume 
from  the  literary  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  From  the 
former  M.  Renan  has  enriched  the  world  with  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
cellent  work  free  from  the  stiffness  and  aridity  which  too  often 
characterize  the  work  of  learned  writers,  possessed  of  a  singular 
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and  somewhat  feminine  charm  of  suppleness,  softness,  and  color, 
but  seldom  deserving  the  unfavorable  epithets  of  effeminacy,  tlac- 
cidity,  or  tawdriness.  From  the  latter  he  has  supplied  a  distinct 
want  in  the  thought  of  the  time  by  advocating  charity  in  the  full 
Pauline  sense  against  egotism,  morality  against  mere  sesllieticism 
or  mere  intellectualism,  attention  to  the  spiritual  as  contrasted 
with  the  merely  material  interests  of  humanity.  1  happen  (were 
this  of  the  slightest  importance)  to  differ  from  his  views  on  a  great 
majority  of  points,  from  the  life  of  Christ  to  the  advantages  of 
living  in  common,  and  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Beranger.  It  has 
been  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  try  and  appreciate  his  literary 
character  and  position  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  spirit 
allowable  for  the  critic. 

George  Saintsbury,  in  tlie  Fm'tnigliily. 
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This  is  the  name  given,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  a  curious 
defect  in  the  vision  of  colors,  which  w^as  first  prominently  brought 
into  notice  by  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  m  a 
description  written  by  him  of  his  own  case.  English  authors  use 
in  preference  the  term  “  color-blindness,”  asserting- that  the  con¬ 
tinental  designation  is  disrespectful  to  a  great  man  ;  but  there  ap¬ 
pears  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  w^as  used  in  Dalton’s  lifetime, 
and  gave  no  offence  to  him.  Indeed  he  was  more  amused  than  an¬ 
noyed  by  his  singularity  of  vision,  and  was  always  ready  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  others  in  reference  to  it.  I  use  the  personal  name 
here,  as  I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  the  phenomena  of  Dalton’s 
vision.  The  subject  has  lately  been  attracting  much  notice  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  Ihe  public,  and  of  physiological  interest  to 
scientific  men  ;  and  moreover  it  has  some  practical  bearings.  It 
is,  how^ever,  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  many  points  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are  open  to  controversy.  I  propose,  as  a  humble 
successor  of  Dalton  in  the  experience  of  the  defect,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  most  modern  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  thereto. 

The  perception  of  color  would  seem,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  to  be  as  positive  and  un¬ 
mistakable  as  the  perception  of  form.  Take,  for  example,  a  square 
red  fiag  :  the  world  in  general  will  consider  the  redness  of  the  flag 
lo  be  aT  quality  about  wdiich  there  can  be  as  little  mistake  as  its 
squareness,  and  they  can  no  more  understand  how  any  one  can  see 
it  as  green  or  yellow,  than  how  he  can  see  it  as  round  or  triangu- 
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lar.  I  have  often  amused  myself  by  watching  the  odd  impression 
produced  on  intelligent  shop-assistautS  who  have  to  do  with  colors, 
by  a  mention  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  color-blindness.  Tak¬ 
ing  up,  say,  two  ribbons  of  peculiar  shades  of  red  and  green,  or 
green  and  gray,  I  have  asked  whether  they  could  conceive  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  two  appeared  to  me  the  same  color  ?  Such  a  (ques¬ 
tion  is  usually  received  with  a  blank  stare  of  amazement  at  what 
is  thought  to  be  a  foolish  joke,  and  if  I  attempt  explanation,  it  is 
seldom  they  can  be  brought  to  believe  I  am  really  serious  in  the 
assertions  made.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recorded  in¬ 
stances  of  mistakes  can  be  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  are  new 
to  the  subject.  A  naval  oflacer  purchases  red  breeches  to  match 
bis  blue  uniform  ;  a  tailor  repairs  a  black  article  of  dress  with 
crimson  cloth  ;  a  painter  colors  trees  red,  the  sky  pink,  and  human 
cheeks  blue  ;  a  clerk  writes  a  letter  half  in  black  and  half  in  redink 
without  noticing  the  difference  ;  and  so  on.  Abundance  of  such 
instances  could  be  cited,  which  must  indeed  aqDpear  astounding  to 
the  normal-eyed,  and  Goethe  only  exq^resses  a  very  common  senti¬ 
ment  when  he  says,  “  The  remarks  made  by  color-blind  persons 
as  to  objects  about  them  are  so  perplexing  as  almost  to  lead  one  to 
doubt  one’s  own  sanity.”  This  feeling  is  a  very  natural  one'  for 
'  there  is  no  primd  facie  reason  to  expect  that  light  rays  of  a  certain 
wave-length  should  affect  the  eyes  of  two  healthy  individuals  in 
ways  so  entirely  different  as  to  lead,  in  one  of  them,  to  a  total  sub¬ 
version  of  the  established  ideas.  However,  such  is  the  fact,  and 
we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  biological  phenomenon  deserving  of  care¬ 
ful  investigation. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  considerable  varieties  are  believed 
to  exist  in  the  intensities  of  the  color-sensations  among  those  who 
may  be  correctl}’’  described  as  normal-eyed  :  persons  may  differ  in 
their  ai3preciation  of  colors,  and  in  their  judgment  upon  them, 
without  manifesting  any  glaring  departure  from  the  ordinary 
views.  These  cases  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  true  color¬ 
blindness,  wdiich  refers  exclusively  to  a  color-vision  altogether 
different  from  that  of  mankind  in  general,  and  in  which  many  of 
the  ordinary  sensations  of  color  are  totally  wanting.  This  will 
clearly  be  seen  when  its  characteristics  come  to  be  explained. 

Although  the  defect  has  only  recently  become  known,  it  has 
probably  been  co-existent  with  vision  itself.  A  theory  has  been 
started  that  the  sense  of  color  has  been  going  through  a  course  of 
gradual  development  within  historical  times,  and  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  prove,  from  the  writings  of  Homer,  that  in  his 
day  this  sense  was  generally  in  an  imperfect  condition,  is  fresh  in 
our  recollection.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact  that  the  expres- 
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sions  for  color  used  by  Homer  correspond  almost  identically  with 
those  that  a  color-blind  person  might  be  expected  to  employ,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  affection  may  be  further  inferred  from  its 
hereditary  character.  But  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into 
abstruse  historical  speculations  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  cases  which 
have  existed  have  generally  escaped  notice.  It  was  only  when  the 
progress  of  modern  science  had  begun  to  stimulate  the  observation 
of  natural  phenomena  that  they  made  themselves  known.  The 
ffrst  discovery  of  abnormal  color  vision  appears  to  have  been  made, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  a  humble  shoemaker,  named 
Harris,  living  at  Maryport,  in  Cumberland.  Having  by  accident, 
when  four  years  old,  found  in  the  street  a  child’s  stocking,  he  car¬ 
ried  it  to  a  neighboring  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner  ;  iTe  noticed 
that  the  people  called  it  a  red  stocking,  though  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomination,  as  he  himself  thought  it 
completely  described  by  being  called  a  stocking.  The  circumstance 
set  him  a-thinking,  and  in  after-life,  being  an  intelligent  man,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  himself  acquainted  whli  the  nature  of  light  and 
color,  for  which  purpose  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy.  Subsequent  observations  then  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  his  vision  was  defective.  His  case  came  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  gentleman  named  Huddart,  residing  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  after  several  interviews  with  him,  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
Dr.  Priestley.  The  facts  were  thought  of  sufficient  novelty  to  be 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  letter  '‘.vasread  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  13tb,  1787,  and  was  published  in  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions  for  that  year.  The  actual  data  of  the  case  are  but 
scanty,  for  poor  Harris  had  died  suddenly  before  Mr.  Huddart 
wrote  his  letter.  His  chief  evidence  was  that  he  found  other  per¬ 
sons  named  colors  with  confidence  and  precision,  which  he  could 
only  guess  at  with  hesitation  and  frequently  with  error  ;  he  con¬ 
founded  different  colors  together,  and  mentioned  in  particular  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  cherries  on  a  tree  from  the  leaves,  except 
by  their  shape.  Meagre  as  the  details  are,  they  are  sufficient,  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  to  identify  the  defect.  Harris 
had,  moreover,  a  brother,  whose  vision  he  found  also  abnormal, 
and  Mr.  Huddart  mentions,  in  regard  to  him,  a  symptom  now  well 
known,  that  of  confounding  red  or  yellow  with  green. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Harris  excited  only  a  temporary  curiosity,  and 
the  subject  had  probably  been  forgotten,  when  it  was  revived  by 
file  publication  of  the  memorable  paper  by  Dalton,  in  1794  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  paper,  and  to  the  investigations  subsequently  founded 
on  it,  that  I  have  here  principally  to  direct  attention. 

John  Dalton  was  born  in  1766  ;  from  1781  to  1793  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  first  as  assistant  and  afterward  as  principal,  in  a  boarding- 
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school  at  Kendal,  and  during  this  time  he  employed  his  leisure  in 


courst;  ui  uis  application  - - -  -  ..  •  ♦  'i 

claimed  attention,  and  he  became,  he  says,  pretty  well  .acquaintei 
with  the  theory  of  light  and  colors  long  before  he  was  aware  '>t  any 
peculiarity  in  his  vision.  He  had,  however,  an  impression  that 
there  was  some  perplexity  in  color  nomenclature.  He  always  held 
an  opinion,  though  he  did  not  often  care  to  mention  it,  that  several 
colors  were  injudiciously  named.  He  thought,  for  example,  that 
to  use  the  term  red  as  having  any  analogy  with  pink  was  highly 
imoroper,  as  the  two  appeared  to  him  to  have  scarcely  any  rela- 
tioii ;  in  liis  apprehension,  pink  was  much  more  nearly  allied  to 


After  the  year  1790  he  took  up  the  occasional  study  of  botany, 
which  obliged  him  to  attend  more  to  color  than  before.  He  still 
found  the  same  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  often  seriously  asked 
questions  of  his  friends  which  they  considered  as  only  put  D^^t. 
But  he  was  never  convinced  of  a  peculiarity  m  his  vision  till  the 
year  1792,  when  an  accidental  observation  made  on  a  geranium 
flower,  and  a  comparison  of  his  impression  of  its  color  with  those 
of  some  of  his  friends,  led  to  the  discovery.  Two  years  afterward 
he  entered  on  an  investigation  of  the  subject  the  result  of  which 
was  the  presentation  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  o 
Manchester  of  the  paper  above  mentioned.  It  was  the  first  scien¬ 
tific  communication  he  ever  published  ;  it  was  read  before  the  so¬ 
ciety  on  October  31st,  1794,  and  was  printed  in  vol.  v.  of  their 

Transactions.  _  ,  .  ^  tt-  •  ^ 

The  title  is  “  Extraordinary  Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  col¬ 
ors,  with  Observations.  By  Mr.  John  Dalton.”  He  appears  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that  differences  m 
color-vision  could  have  existed  in  his  own  and  other  cases  tor  a 
long  time  without  becoming  known.  He  says  at  the  outset .  It 
will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  two  objects,  which  are  every 
clay  before  us,  should  appear  hardly  distinguishable  to  one  person, 
and  very  different  to  another,  without  the^  circumstance  immedi¬ 
ately  suggesting  a  difference  in  their  faculties  of  vision  ;  ^etsuch 
is  tne  fact,  not  only  with  regard  to  myself,  but  to  many  others 
also.”  This  fact,  however,  is  amply  corroborated  by  subsequent 
experience,  true  cases  of  the  defect  being  always  diftcult  to  find 
and  to  establish,  though  known  to  exist  in  large  numbers.  ^  ^ 
Dalton  goes  on  in  his  paper  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  vision. 
He  began  his  observations  with  the  solar  spectrum,  m  which  he 
says  he  saw^  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  distinctions,  which  he 
called  yellow  and  blue,  or  yellow,  blue,  and  purple,  the  part  called 
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red  appearing  to  him  little  more  than  a  shade,  or  defect  of  lie:ht. 
He  then  speaks  of  the  colors  of  bodies  in  general,  taking  them  in 
the  spectral  order.  With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  ral  he 
desciibes  all  crimsons  as  resembling  dirty  blue  or  brown  ;  pink  as 
light  or  sky  blue,  a  little  faded  ;  the  color  of  a  florid  complexion  he 
compares  to  diluted  black  ink,  or  dusKy  blue.  Scarlet,  such  as 
verrnilion  or  a  soldier’s  coat,  he  describes  as  giving  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  irnpression,  which  he  appears  to  have  recognized  as  a  distinct 
sensation,  giving  it  accordingly  tbe  name  of  red.  In  orange  and 
yelloiD  he  did  not  find  that  he  differed  materially  from  other  people 
In  however,  anomalies  again  arose  ;  grass  is  described  as 

little  diirerent  from  red,  a  laurel-leaf  making  a  good  match  with  a 
stick  ot  red  sealing-wax.  Brown  appeared  to  him  green,  and  very 
light  green  did  not  differ  from  white.  Dark  green  woollen  cloth 
seemed  a  muddy  red,  much  darker  than  grass,  and  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  color.  Blue,  he  thinks,  appeared  the  same  to  him  as  to  ether 
people  ;  and  violet,  or  purple,  was  a  slight  modification  of  it,  which 

however  he  could  hardly  suspect  to  be  a  compound  of  blue  and 
red. 

In  looking  over  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  draw  from  it  any 
clear  and  simple  explanation  of  what  Dalton’s  sensations  of  color 
really  were.  There  are  evidently  the  most  glaring  discrepancies 
with  normal  vision  ;  but  as  he  appears  to  imply  that  he  had  really 
sensations  corresponding,^  not  only  to  yellow  and  blue,  but  also  to 
red,  oiange,  green,  and  violet,  the  w^ay  in  w'hich  these  discrepancies 
arose  appears  incomprehensible. 

At  a  later  time,  however,  the  difficulty  was  solved.  Sir  John 
Heischel,  who  had,  as  isw’^ell  known,  made  extensive  and  profound 
researches  on  light  and  color,  became  acquainted  with  Dalton’s 
peculiarity,  and  determined  to  investigate  it  more  thoroughly. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  him  a  large  number  of  skeins  of  silk,  of  a 
great  vaiiety  of  colors,  and  asked  him  to  match  such  as  appeared 
to  him  alike,  and  generally  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Dalton  did  this  with  great  care,  and  returned  the  sam¬ 
ples  ;  and  l  am  fortunately  able  to  make  public,  for  the  first  time, 
me  interesting  data  thus  obtained.  About  tw'enty  years  after 
Dalton  s  death  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  course  of  an  investis’a- 
Bon  into  the  nature  of  my  owm  vision,  lent  me  the  samples,  whh 
Dalton  s  notes  upon  them,  and  asked  me  to  compare  the  latter  with 
my  own  impressions.  There  can  be  now  no  objection  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  data,  Ayhich  are  contained  in  the  followdng  table. 

The  first  column  gives  the  actual  colors  of  the  samples,  as  care- 
lully  named  by  normal -eyed  persons,  and  the  second  column  con¬ 
tains  Dalton  s  notes  upon  them.  The  third  column  is  my  owm  de¬ 
scription,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
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Desci'iption^  by  John 


Normal  description 
of  the  colors. 


I.  Single  samples. 
Crimson  . 

Brown 
Bed  violet. 

Gray  .  .  .  -j 

Blue  black 
Black,  pure 
Yellow  orange  . 
Yellow 

Yellow,  intense 
Lilac  . 

Pink  . 

Pink  . 

Light  bine.  .  j 

Brown 

Brown  .  .  -j 

Bed  . 

Brown 


n.  Samjyles 
matched  together. 
Orange  .  .  I 

Yellow  green  .  C 
Yellowish  pink 
(salmon) 

Yellow  green 
Green 
Bed  . 

Brown 
Blue,  pure 
Violet 
Green 
Bed  orang 
Lilac  . 

Blue  gray 
Lavender 
Light  blue 
Pink  . 

Bed  orange 
Brown 

Orange  brown 
Light  red 
Bed  . 

Brown 
Bed  . 

Green. 

Green. 

Brown 
Brown 
Several  varieties 
of  green . 


Dalton,  of  the  appearance  to  him  of  a  number  of  sample* 
of  colored  silTc.  _ 


Dalton’s  description. 


Description  by  another 
color-blind  person. 


Beddish  brown 
Yellowish  brown 
Red  and  blue;  latter  prevails 
Slate  blue,  brighter  than  the 
foregoing  sample,  but 
nearly  allied  to  it 
Blue  black 
Brown  black 
Yellow,  or  light  orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Blue,  or  lilac 

Faint  blue,  tinge  of  yellow 
Blue  . 

Blue,  but  not  so  bright  a 
color  as  the  last 
Brightish  orange  hue 
Light  red,  orangey  brown, 
snuff  color 
Brown 
Bed  brown 


Yellow,  18 
Gray,  16 

Gray,  13 

Blue,  20 
Black,  no  color 
Yellow,  13,  but  more  color 
Yellow.  10 

Yellow,  10,  but  more  color 
Blue,  5  , 

Gray,  6* 

Gray,  7 

j-  Blue,  5,  dirty  or  dark 

Yellow,  16 

I  Yellow,  16,  or  17 

'  Yello\v,  17,  but  less  color 
Yellow,  17,  or  18 


Orange  I  Alike,  and  nearly 
yellow  f  the  color  of  gold 
Alike  on  first  glance,  but 
there  is  a  shade  of  difler- 
ence 

Brown  and  nearly  alike, 
first  rather  brighter  than 
second  and  third 
Dark  blue,  nearly  alike,  first 
rather  more  vivid 
Alike,  and  may  be  called 
orange,  green,  or  brown 


I  Yellow',  14 

j  Yellow',  13,  with  less  color 
I  Yellow',  16 

(  Yellow,  1914 
'  Yellow,  17 
Yellow,  19 

Blue,  13,  or  14,  but  color 
more  intense 
Yellow,  17,  but  less  color 
Yellow’,  16 


All  blue,  with  slight  shades 
of  difi’erence,  the  last  has  a 
faint  tinge  of  red 

All  alike,  an  orangey  red  ■ 
color  w'ith  slight  shades  of  j 
difference  ' 

Bed  brown,  very  good 
matches 

These  nearly  match 

May  all  be  classed  among 
browm 

All  darkish  brow'ns,  with 
scarcely  a  shade  of  differ¬ 
ence 


(  Blue,  5,  or  6,  some  rather 
\  dirty 
(  Gray,  8 

(  Yellow',  14,  15,  or  16,  with 
■<  variations  of  intensity  of 
(  color 

Yellow',  15  to  18 

j  Yellow’,  16 
I  Yellow,  18 

Yellow',  18 
Yellow',  19  or  20 


i)Aj/royjs.)f, 


The  list  is  divided,  for  conveuieuceof  refereuce,  into  two  parts  : 
ia  the  tirst,  Dalton  has  simply  described,  in  his  own  words,  the 
appearance  to  him  of  isolated  samples  ;  in  the  second  part  he  has 
selected  several  pairs  and  small  sets  of  samples,  which  to  his  eye 
matched^  or  nearly  matched,  each  other  ;  and  has  given  a  common 
description  for  each  set.  The  latter  is  the  most  interesting  and 
insti’uctive,  as  the  matching  shows  the  nature  of  the  vision  inde- 
peiKlently  of  nomenclature,  which  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
oil.  The  phenomena  here  are  unmistakable,  as  he  nvatches  red 
with  green,  pink  with  green,  orange  with  green,  green  with  brown, 
blue  with  violet,  lilac  with  gray,  blue  with  pink,  and  red  with 
orange — mistakes  w^hich  I  suppose  must  appear  to  ordinary  people 
of  the  most  astounding  character,  and  indicating  a  kind  of  vision 
wrhich  to  them  must  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

To  Sir  John  Herschel's  practised  judgment,  however,  the  evi¬ 
dence  gained  by  these  tests  furnished  all  the  data  he  w^anted  ;  for, 
by  applying  to  them  his  great  scientific  knowiedge  of  the  subject 
of  color,  he  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  Dalton’s  vision, 
and  in  dispelling  the  confusion  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  He  communicated  his  discovery  to  Dalton  himself,  in  a 
letter  dated  IMay  20th,  1833,  w’hich  was  printed  in  Henry’s  “  Life 
of  Dalton”  in  1856.  The  important  part  of  the  letter  is  as  follow's  : 

”  Your  replies  to  my  optical  queries  agree,  on  the  w’hole,  with 
the  views  I  had  taken  of  this  singular  affection  of  vision,  and  seem 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter. 

“  The  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  pure  sensation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  w'e  have  three  primary  sensations  wiien  you  have  only  two. 
lYe  refer,  or  can  refer  in  imagination,  all  colors  to  three — red,  yel¬ 
low',  blue.  All  other  colors  w'c  think  w'e  perceive  to  be  mixtures 
of  these. 

”  Now'  to  eyes  of  your  kind  it  seems  to  me  that  all  your  tints  are 
referable  to  tw'o,  wfiiich  I  shall  call  A  and  B,  the  equilibrium  of  A 
and  B  producing  your  wfiiite,  their  negation  your  black,  and  their 
mixture  in  various  proportions  your  compound  tints.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  wTiat  sort  of  sensations  K.  and  B  are,  of  course  w'e  can  no 
more  tell  than  you  can  tell  w'hat  our  a,  13,  and  7  (red,  yellow,  and 
blue)  are. 

”  Only  this  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  all  the  cross-exami¬ 
nations  I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  any  persons  so  affected  with 
what  I  think,  after  all,  may  be  termed  ‘  Dichromic  Vision  ’  —  as 
w'ell  as  by  your  answ'ers  to  my  queries — viz.,  that  the  same  rays 
which  excite  in  us  the  sensation  7  (blue)  excite  in  you  the  sensation 
B  ;  and  those  rays  w'hich  excite  in  us  the  two  distinct  sensations,  a 
and  excite  in  you  only  the  one  sensation  A.” 

I  may  now  take  up  my  owm  case,  which  forms  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  that  of  Dalton.  I  believe  I  w'as  about  eight  or  ten  years 
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old  when  the  mistaking  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  green  leaf  be¬ 
trayed  the  existence  of  some  peculiarity  in  my  ideas  of  color  ;  and 
as  I  grew  older,  continued  errors  of  a  similar  nature  led  my  friends 
to  suspect  that  my  ej^esight  was  defective  ;  but  I  myself  could  not 
comprehend  this,  insisting  that  I  saw  colors  clearly  enough,  and 
only  mistook  their  names.  In  my  subsequent  occupations  I  had 
much  to  do  with  drawings,  and  I  recollect  often  being  obliged  to 
ask,  in  the  process  of  coloring,  what  color  I  ought  to  use  ;  but  these 
difficulties  left  no  permanent  impression,  and  up  to  a  mature  age  I 
had  no  suspicion  that  my  vision  was  different  from  that  of  other 
people.  I  frequently  made  mistakes,  and  noticed,  as  Dalton  did, 
many  circumstances  in  regard  to  colors  which  temporaril}'  per¬ 
plexed  me  ;  for  example,  1  often  wondered  why  the  beautiful  rose 
light  of  sunset  on  the  Alps,  which  threw  my  friends  into  raptures, 
seemed  all  a  delusion  to  me.  But  1  still  adhered  to  my  first  opinion, 
that  I  was  only  at  fault  wdth  regard  to  the  names  of  colors,  and  not 
as  to  the  ideas  of  them,  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  persons  who  pointed  out  my  mistakes  often  disputed 
among  themselves  as  to  what  certain  hues  of  color  ought  to  be 
called. 

I  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  (here  corresponding  again  with 
Dalton)  when  a  glaring  blunder,  persisted  in  by  mein  opposition  to 
the  positive  evidence  of  others,  led  me  seriously  to  suspect  that  my 
vision  of  colors  must  be  defective,  and  this  suspicion  once  admitted, 
it  was  soon  confirmed  by  further  observations.  I  became  acquainted 
wdth  the  records  of  similar  cases,  and  gradually  acquired  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  which  guided  me  in  the  examination  of  my 
own  symptoms.  I  cannot  now  recollect  the  process  of  investiga¬ 
tion  that  I  followed,  but  wffien  I  became  aware  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schers  masterly  suggestion  of  Dichromic  V'ision,  all  difficult}"  was 
removed,^  and  the  nature  of  my  case  became  perfectly  intelligible. 
At  that  time  some  doubts  had  been  expressed,  by  good  authorities, 
w"hether  the  dichromic  hypothesis  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
varied  and  anomalous  symptoms  whicdi  had  been  described,  and 
the  difficulty  had  been  urged  specially  in  Dalton’s  case.  But  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  objection  was  groundless,  and  in  this  belief 
I  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  I  explained  in  full 
detail  the  nature  of  my  own  color  sensations,  comparing  them  wulli 
the  accounts  of  other  cases.  1  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  variety  of  the  symptoms 
in  different  persons,  the  defect  was  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  ; 
and  secondly,  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  complexity  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  they  might  all  be  explained  on  the  very  simple  hypothesis 
of  dichromic  vision.  My  paper  was  published  in  the  “  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Transactions”  (vol.  cxlix.  p.  323),  and  it  drew  from  Sir  John 
Herschel,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  an  essay  so  valuable  tliat,  con- 
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trary  to  the  usual  rule,  this  was  also  published  (“  Proc.  R.  for 
1859).  I  believe  the  explanations  1  gave  have  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed  them. 

The  dichromic  theory  renders  it  easy  to  state  what  the  sensations 
of  color-blindness  are,  although  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  normal-eyed 
person  to  imagine  the  appearances  and  impressions,  so  utterly 
strange  to  him,'' which  they  lead  to.  The  color-blind  person  has 
only  two  sensations  of  color.  ^  One  of  them  is  excited  most  strongly 
by  rays  which  the  world  call  yellow  /  the  other  by  rays  which  the 
world  call  blue;  and  hence  all  color-blind  persons  concur  in  giving 
these  names  respectively  to  their  two  visible  colors.  Rut  their 
powers  of  vision  do  not  end  here  ;  they  receive  a  vast  number  of 
sensations  differing  materially  from  pure  yellow  and  pure  blue,  and 
which  give  great  variety  to  their  impressions  of  material  objects. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  great  varieties  in  the  intensity,  or  de¬ 
gree  of  saturation,  of  the  two  colors  themselves.  In  some  cases 
the  yellow  is  intense  and  full,  as  in  the  buttercup  or  the  pigment 
chrome-yellow,  at  other  times  it  is  weak  and  pale,  as  in  the  prim¬ 
rose.  And,  similarly,  in  some  cases  the  blue  is  very  full  and  in¬ 
tense,  as  in  ultramarine,  in  others  weak  and  pale,  as  in  the  color  ot 

the  sky.  ,  ^ 

But  further,  independently  of  these  two  colors,  they  have  a  white 

and  a  black,  as  prominent  and  as  distinct  to  them  as  to  the  normal¬ 
eyed.  Whether  the  sensations  correspond  in  the  two  cases  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  ;  but  this  much  is  certain— namely,  that  all 
objects  which  convey,  to  the  normal-eyed,  sensations  of  white 
and  black,  also  convey  to  the  color-blind  person  his  sensations  of 
white  and  black,  for  which  reason  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  using, 
for  such  sensations,  the  same  terms.  Further,  the  color-blind 
son  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating  the  immense  varieties  of ’shade, 
caused  by  the  mixture  of  white  and  black  in  different  proportions, 
forming  an  almost  infinite  series  of  shades  of  gray.  Then,  lastlj^, 
all  these  varieties  of  gray  may  be  combined  with  the  various  inten¬ 
sities  of  either  of  their  "two  colors,  forming  different  nuances  ot 
them,  and  so,  still  further,  vastly  increasing  the  varieties  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  ,  \  •  A 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  two  colors  can  never  be  combineU 

in  the  same  sensation  ;  for  in  combination  they  tend  to  destroy  each 
other,  and  produce  white  or  gray.  Hence,  in  a  mixture  of  blue 
and  yellow,  only  that  one  color  is  seen  which  predominates  in  the 

mixture.  '  ,  .  i  • 

Combining  these  facts,  we  find  that,  although,  strictly  speaking, 

the  Daltonian  has  only  two  color-impressions,  yet  his  sensations  of 
vision  efive  him — 

w 
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I.  Pure  white. 

II.'  Pure  black. 

III.  lufinite  varieties  of  gray. 

IV.  Yellow  in  a  great  variety  of  intensities. 

V.  Combinations  of  these  with  the  varieties  of  gray. 

VI.  Blue  in  a  great  variety  of  intensities. 

VII.  Combinations  of  these  with  the  varieties  of  gray.  ' 

And  as  the  various  aspects  of  nature  are  continually  offering 
changing  varieties  of  these  sensations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  color-blind  persons  should  find  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in  what  they  see. 

But  still,  when  their  vision  is  compared  with  that  of  ordinary 
people,  it  is  undoubtedl}^  of  very  limited  compass.  It  follows  from 
the  above  description  that,  assuming  yellow  and  blue  to  be  the  two 
colors  seen,  all  other  color  sensations,  such  as  red,  green,  orange, 
violet,  and  all  their  combinations,  are  unknown  to  the  color-blind. 
And  the  question  at  once  arises,  What  impression  on  them  do  these 
colors  make  ?  If  red  and  green  are  not  appreciable,  are  red  and 
green  objects  invisible  to  them?  By  no  means.  Everything  vis¬ 
ible  to  a  normal-eyed  person  is  visible  also  to  the  color-blind  ;  but 
objects  which  to  the  normal-eyed  give  the  sensations  of  red,  green, 
orange,  or  violet,  give  to  the  color-blind  eye  a  false  sensation — 
namely,  one  of  those  included  in  his  visible  list.  A  few  examples 
will  make  this  cle>ar.  Red  is  a  name  given  to  a  great  variety  of 
hues  ;  the  great  majority  of  these  verging  toward  scarlet  present  to 
the  color-blind  their  sensation  No.  V.,  a  combination  of  3^ellow 
and  gray— i.6.,  a  dark  or  shaded  yellowy  or  yellow  browm  ;  but  if 
the  red  be  a  more  pink  or  crimson  hue,  it  may  lose  the  yellow  ele¬ 
ment,  and  appear  simply  gray.  No.  III.,  or  may  even  convey  the 
sensation  No.  VII. ,  a  dark  or  shaded  blue.  Orange,  in  all  varia¬ 
tions,  corresponds  with  varieties  of  No.  V.  Green\STi  very  protean 
and  perplexing  color.  Y^ellow  greens  (which  are  most  predominant 
in  nature)  correspond  with  No.  V.,  neutral  greens  with  No.  III., 
and  blue  greens  with  No.  VII.  Violet  always  simulates  No.  VII., 
a  dark  or'shaded  blue.  Brown,  of  all  kinds,  finds  its  representative 
in  No.  V. 

As  a  convenient  illustrations  cf  the  above  relations,  I  may  now 
1  refer  to  the  third  column  of  the  table  on  p.  1135  which  con¬ 
tains  the  description  of  how  the  samples  of  silk  named  by  Dalton 
appeared  to  me.  For  this  description  I  used  three  of  the  color 
scales  or  “gammes,”  published  by  M.  Chevreul,  corresponding 
to  3"ellow,  blue,  and  gra}'. 

yellow  scale  contains  twenty  nuances  formed  with  the  yel¬ 
low  color,  and  numbered  1  to  20  respectively.  No.  10  is  full  intense 
3^ellow,  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained.  Nos.  9  to  1  are  various 
“  tints’’  formed  b^^  gradually  lightening  the  color,  or  reducing  the 
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intensity  and  becoming  gradually  paler,  until,  in  No.  1,  it  alrnost 
disappears  in  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  :  Xos.  11  to  20  are  various 
‘‘  shades”  formed  by  mixing  the  pure  yellow  color  with  varying 
shades  of  gray,  these  becoming  darker  and  darker  until  the  yellow 
almost  disappears  in  the  black  of  Xo.  20.  All  these  latter  mav 
correctly  be  called  ‘‘  yellow  brown.”  The  blue  scale  is  formed  in 
the  same  way  with  the  color  blue.  The  gray  scale  contains  also 
twenty  varieties  ;  Xo.  1  is  white,  Xo.  20  black,  and  Xos.  2  to  19 
are  shades  of  gray  passing  between  them,  and  gradually  darkening 
as  the  numbers  increase. 

Xow  it  will  be  seen  that  every  color  among  the  samples  is  match¬ 
ed  to  my  eye  by  either  some  nuance  of  3’ellow,  or  some  nuance  of 
blue,  or  some  shade  of  gray,  A  certain  crimson,  for  example,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  “yellow  18,”  a  dark  yellow  brown.  A  violet 
appears  gray  1  =  6,  i.e.,  a  dark  gra}".  A  pink  is  =  gray  6 — 
equally  colorless,  but  a  lighter  gray.  An  orange  and  a  yellow 
green  appear  alike  =  yellow  14,  a  yellow  slightly  shaded.  A  red 
and  a  darker  green  appear  =  yellow  16  and  18  respectively, 
the  same  color,  but  one  a  little  darker  than  the  other.  A  certain 
green  and  brown  appear  =  yellow  18,  or  19,  or  20.  A  blue  and  a 
violet  appear  similar  =  blue  13  or  14.  ^ 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  explanation  easily  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  confusing  with  each  other  of  colors  that  are  entirely 
distinct  to  the  normal-eyed.  We  may  find  a  red  and  a  green  that 
both  present  to  the  color-blind  the  same  nuance  of  yellow  ;  or  a 
pink  and  green  that  both  simulate  the  same  nuance  of  gray,  or  a 
green  and  violet  that  present  the  same  nuance  of  blue.  So  that  the 
person  confounds  the  two  colors  without  having  the  least  idea  of 
the  proper  sensation  belonging  to  either.  The  colors  that  he  never 
can  confound  are  yellow  and"  blue,  for  these  are  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  his  vision  as  they  are  to  the  normal-eyed. 

It  will  be  instructive  now  to  compare  my  explanation,  founded 
on  Sir  John  Herschel’s  dichromic  theory,  with  the  descriptions 
given  by  Dalton,  before  the  idea  of  this  theory  was  communicated 
to  him.  It  is  difficult,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  out  from  his  original 
paper,  how  many  different  color-sensations  he  then  thought  he 
possessed.  Yellow  and  blue  there  is  no  doubt  about,  but  his  expres¬ 
sions  as  to  other  colors  are  indefinite  and  obscure.  As  to  he 
appears  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  took  it  to  be  a  distinct  sensation 
when  it  was  a  scarlet  variety.  His  words  are,  ‘‘  My  idea  of  red  I 
obtain  from  vermilion,  minium,  a  soldier’s  uniform,”  etc.  The 
pink  and  crimson  varieties  he  had  clearly  no  idea  of.  Orange  he 
saw  like  other  persons  ;  but  by  classing  it  with  yellow  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  throws  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  his  assertion.  ^  Green 
appeared  very  little  different  from  red,  orange,  or  brown,  which  may 
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suffice  to  prove  that  if  lie  bad  the  sensation  of  either  of  the  latter, 
he  cannot  have  liad  the  sensation  of  green.  His  clear  and  positive 
statement  that  in  the  spectrum  “  orange,  j^ellow,  and  green  seem 
one  color,”  must  dispose  of  the  idea  of  more  than  one  sensation 
for  the  three.  Purple  he  professes  to  have  seen  in  the  spectrum, 
but  as  he  adds,  it  “  seemed  to  him  only  a  slight  modification  of 
blue,  differing  more  in  degree  than  in  kind,”  we  may  consider  the 
independence  of  this  sensation  as  more  than  doubtful.  Brown  is 
mentioned,  but  this  would  correspond  perfectly  with  dark  yellow. 
Turning  to  the  later  descriptions  given  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  I  find 
he  still  uses  the  words  red  and  orange  ;  green  he  mentions  only 
once,  and  violet  not  at  all ;  the  great  mass  of  his  descriptions  refer 
either  to  blue,  yellow,  or  brown,  the  latter  meaning  only  dark 
yellow. 

From  the  two  documents  combined  it  may  be  fairl}' gathered  that 
Dalton  recognized  three  distinct  color-sensations — namely,  yellow, 
(including  brown),  blue,  and  red,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  scarlet 
variet3^  The  difference  between  this  and  my  description  is  the 
individuality  of  scarlet,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  to  be  a 
distinct  sensation  from  yellow.  This  is  a  ver}^  common  idea  among 
the  color-blind,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  stumbling- l)lccks  in  the 
way  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark  on  it  somewhat  fully. 

Color-blind  persons  must  be  very  liable  to  associate,  almost  indis¬ 
solubly,  the  true  normal  name  of  a  color  with  the  sensation  it  con¬ 
veys  to  their  minds.  This  tendency  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  always  to  refer  different  miances—i.e.,  differ¬ 
ent  tints  or  shades  of  any  given  color — to  the  same  color-sensation  ; 
so  that  a  modification  of  nuance,  if  considerable,  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  be  a  different  color.  This  fact  is  knowm  to  the 
normal-eyed,  and  the  popular  nomenclature  of  colors  furnishes 
illustrations  of  it,  different  nuances  of  the  same  color  being  called 
by  different  names.  Pink  and  crimson,  lilac  and  violet,  aie  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  ;  but  the  most  pertinent  one  to  the  present  case  is  the 
■\vell-knowm  and  very  common  term  broicn.  This  mereh’^  means 
either  red-f  black,  or  orange+black,  or  yellow^-]-black  ;  but  it 
always  passes  popularly  as  a  distinct  color,  and  the  best  judges 
(among  whom  I  may  quote  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell)  have  admitted  the  great  difficulty  of  acknowledging  it  to 
be  merely  a  dark  shade  of  red  or  orange  or  yellow. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  natural  that  persons  wdio 
are  continually  seeing  scarlet  under  the  appearance  of  yellow- 
brown,  should  imagine  that  the  latter  sensation  (wdiich  is  certainly 
very  distinct  from  pure  yellow^  is  wdiat  corresponds  to  the  term 
red,  and  should  speak  of  it  accordingly  My  own  experience  is 
very  decided  on  this  point.  It  w'as  only  after  long  and  careful  in- 
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vestigation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I  took  to  be  red  was 
merely  a  modification  of  one  of  my  other  sensations  ;  and  if, 
before  I  found  this  out,  I  had  been  interrogated  on  the  subject,  I 
should  have  declared  I  saw  red  as  a  separate  color,  just  as  Dalton 
did.  In  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  other  jmtients,  I  have 
invariably  found  the  same  obstinate  clinging  to  the  distinct  idea  of 
red,  and  the  same  amazement  when  it  was  ultimately  demonstrated 
to  them  that  the  sensation  they  called  by  that  name  was  properly 
yellow. 

A  strong  argument  against  the  idea  that  Dalton  really  saw  red  is 
derived  from  his  describing  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  as  “  little 
more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light  for  I  may  leave  any 
normal-eyed  person  to  judge  whether  this  is  consistent  with  his 
having  had  any  real  sense  of  the  splendid  color  exhibited  there. 
Sir  John  Herschel  clearly  held  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  mistake 
on  Dalton’s  part,  and  when  I  read  his  descriptions  by  the  light  of 
my  own  experience,  I  can  fully  confirm  Sir  John’s  judgment. 
When  this  mistake  is  allowed  for,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Dalton's 
impressions  of  colored  objects  correspond  almost  identically  with 
my  own,  and,  with  very  slight  alterations,  1  could  use  his  own 
language.  The  only  discrepancies  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
slight  differences  of  shade  ;  for  example,  where  he  says  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  red  and  a  certain  green  match  to  his  eye,  I  see  the  latter  a  little 
darker  than  the  former,  although  both  are  varieties  of  the  same 
color,  yellow.  Differences  of  this  kind  are  known  to  be  common 
even  in  normal  eyes.  I  have;  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Dalton’s  case  corresponds  not  only  with  my  own,  but  with  all 
others  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  and  that  this  uni¬ 
form  defect  is  of  the  kind  correctly  named  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
“  dichromic  vision.” 

Something  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  disorder. 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  so  strange  an  anomaly  could 
hardly  exist  to  a  large  extent  without  making  itself  observed. 
Dalton  thought  so  at  first,  but  when  he  came  to  inquire  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  he  found  many  persons  similarly  situat¬ 
ed.  He  devotes  a  separate  division  of  his  paper  to  ”  An  account  of 
others  whose  vision  has  been  found  similar  to  mine.”  His  own 
brother  "was  one  of  these.  He  also  investigated  the  case  of  Harris, 
of  Maryport,  previously  mentioned,  and  learned  there  were  no  less 
than  four  of  the  family  with  defective  vision.  He  soon  found 
nearly  twenty  persons  so  situated,  and  he  took  the  trouble  to  satisfy 
himself  as  far  as  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  peculiarity  of  vision 
corresponded,  in  all  cases,  with  his  own.  Since  that  time  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  have  been  made  by  various  inquirers,  following 
a  course  of  systematic  testing,  and  the  result  is  curious.  In  males 
the  average  is  about  four  centy  so  that  one  man  out  of  every 
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twenty-five  we  meet  may  be  fairly  guessed  to  be  deficient  of  any 
true  idea  respecting  the  colors  of  objects  lie  sees  around  him. 
With  females  the  case  is  very  different,  the  defect  in  that  sex  being 
so  rare  that  women  may  almost  be  pronounced  free  from  the  lia- 
bilit}^  to  it  altogether,  an  interposition  of  Providence  for  whicli 
they  ought  to  be  very  grateful.  Isolated  cases  do^  however,  exist 
among  them.  I  have  one  now  under  examination,  of  a  lady  of 
great  intelligence  and  high  culture,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  as  positive  and  well-defined  a  case  of  dichromic 
vision  as  my  own.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  defect  is  "hereditary,  and  this  proves  its  great  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  physiological  nature  of  color-blindness  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  scientific  men.  In  investigating  this  it  is  very  necessary 
to  avoid  confounding  the  true  Daltonian  defect  with  any  of  the 
milder  forms  of  imperfect  vision  already  referred  to.  jVlinor  de¬ 
grees  of  misapprehension  of  color  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to 
want  of  education  in  distinguishing  complicated  hues  ;  or  if  really 
])hysiological  defects,  they  are  only-  so  in  the  degree  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  like  the  for¬ 
mer  are  curable.  But  the  true  defect  involves  a  totally  different 
kind  of  visual  perception,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  matter. 
It  is  altogether  a  delusion  to  suppose  (as  many  writers  in  the  news¬ 
papers  lately  appear  to  have  done)  that  this  is  merely  a  functional 
derangement,  which  has  come  on  at  a  particular  time,  or  under 
any  particular  circumstances,  and  which  may  be  corrected  by  some 
mode  of  cure.  All  sufferers  from  it  agree  in  testifying  that  the 
actual  condition  of  their  vision  is  the"^  only  one  tliey  "have  ever 
known,  and  is  perfectly  natural  to  them  and  all  investigators 
agree  in  the  inference  that  the  peculiarity  is  due  to  some  natural 
and  congenital  defect  of  organic  structure  or  organic  action,  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  cure,  or  even  of  amelioration  by  any  known 
means. 

What  the  exact  anatomical  or  physiological  nature  of  this  defect 
may  be,  is  somewhat  obscure.  Dalton  could  not  avoid  the  tempta- 
j  tion  to  exercise  his  great  reasoning  power  in  endeavoring  to  find 
this  out,  and  he  devoted  a  third  division  of  his  paper  to  “  Obser¬ 
vations  tending  to  point  out  the  Cause  of  our  Anomalous  Vision.” 
It  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  ingenious  reasoning,  and  he  propounds 
the  theory  ”  that  one  of  tin;  humors  of  my  eyes,  and  of  the  eyes  of 
my  fellows,  is  a  colored  medium,  probably  some  modification  of 
blue.  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  vitreous  humor,  otherwise  I  appre¬ 
hend  it  might  be  discovered  by  inspection,  which  has  not  been 
done.”  After  Dalton’s  death  Mr.  Ransome,  his  medical  attend¬ 
ant,  made,  with  the  consent  of  the  executors,  an  examination  of 
his  eyes,  and  sacrificed  one  of  tliem  to  the  determination  of  the 
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color  of  the  three  humors,  which  were  found,  contrary  to  Dalton’s 
hypothesis,  to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  the  vitreous 
humor  and  its  envelope  being  perfectly  colorless.  It  was  also  dis¬ 
covered,  by  actual  testing  of  the  untouched  eye,  that  the  rays  from 
objects  of  different  colors  passed  through  it  without  any  apprecia¬ 
ble  alteration,  the  contrast  being  as  great  as  ever.  3Ir.  Ransome 
and  Dr.  Brewster  (to  whom  he  explained  the  circumstances  at  the 
time)  agreed  ‘‘  that  the  imperfection  in  vision  arose  from  some  de¬ 
ficient  sensorial  or  perceptive  power  rather  than  from  any  peculi-  ; 
aril}^  in  the  eye  itself.”  ■ 

The  explanations  given  by  modern  physiologists  are  all  bound  ! 
up  more  or  less  with  the  theories  of  light  and  color-perception  i 
generally  ;  and  as  these  theories  and  the  explanations  founded  on  i 
them  are  at  present  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  involve  man}''  i 
disputed  points,  all  I  will  attempt  to  do  here  is  to  give  a  very  brief 
and  general  notice  of  them.  According  to  the  most  generally 
'  ^  ^9  t  li  a  t  o  f  T  oung,  the  normal  visual  organs  are  capa¬ 

ble  of  being  impressed  with  three  c^lor-sejisaiwns,  sll  co\ov-\yQYCL‘p- 
tion  being  caused  by  the  combination  of  these  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  The  exact  nature  of  the  three  fundamentnl  sensations  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  they  are  generally  believed  to  correspond 
with  some  varieties  of  red,  green,  and  blue  or  violet.  It  is  assumed 
that  in  color-blind  people  one  of  tliese  sensations  is  wanting,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  two  in  action,  and  thus  causing  dichromic  vision. 
The  wanting  sensation  is  supposed  to  be  most  commonly  either  the 
red  or  the  green  ;  in  the  former  ease,  which  is  called  red-blindness 
the  patient  i^s  impressible  by  only  green  and  violet  ;  in  the  latter,’ 
green-blindness,  he  is  impressible  by  only  red  and  violet.  The 
reason  why  the  color-blind  insist  on  calling  their  less  refrano'ible 
color  yellow,  and  not  red  or  green,  is  said  to  be  that  the  visible 
sensation,  in  the  absence  of  a  certain  alteration  normally  caused  bv 
the  missing  one,  gives  its  maximum  intensity  in  a  different  wave¬ 
length  from  that  which  affects  the  normal  vision,  this  wave-len‘'’th 
^arly  corresponding  to  the  place  of  yellow  in  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  although  the  patient  receives  either  a  red,  or  a  green  sensa- 
tion,  yet  as  he  finds  it  given  most  powerfully  by  objects  which  the 
normal-eyed  call  yellow,  he  calls  it  yellow  also.  The  same  expla¬ 
nation  is  applied  to  the  more  refrangible  sensation,  which  if  it  is 

really  violet,  may  thus  correspond  with  blue  and  be  accordino'lv 
called  so.  ° 

A  more  modern  theory,  that  of  Bering,  assumes fundamen¬ 
tal  color-sensations— namely,  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green.  These 
however,  are  said  to  result  from  only  two  sources  of  sensation,  each 
of  \^hich  is  capable  of  a  double  or  reversible  mode  of  excitement, 
producing  the  sensations  of  two  colors  complementary  to  each 
other.  Thus  one  of  the  sources  of  sensation  corresponds  to  blue 
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and  yellow,  the  blue  rays  exciting  iL  in  one  direction,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  rays  in  the  other.  The  other  source  corresponds  to  red  and 
green  in  like  manner.  The  explanation  of  color-blindness  on 
this  theory  is  very  simple  ;  normal -eyed  persons  possess  both 
sources  of  sensation,  color-blind  persons  possess  only  one — 
namely,  that  corresponding  to  blue  and  3"ellow,  leaving  them  blind 
to  both  red  and  green,  and  all  their  compounds,  which  is  of  course 
dichromic  vision. 

These  conflicting  theories  are  at  present  under  discussion,  and  it 
is  probable  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  settling  the  disputed 
points  ma}’^  be  by  the  study,  more  thoroughly  and  carefully  than 
heretofore,  of  the  visual  phenomena  manifested  by  the  color-blind. 

There  are  some  practical  considerations  in  regard  to  color-blind¬ 
ness  which  have  been  much  commented  on  of  late  ;  indeed  the 
most  modern  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  mainly  devoted  to 
them.  They  refer  to  the  competency  of  color-blind  persons  to  fill 
certain  social  positions  where  the  discrimination  of  colors  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  evident  that  persons  having  this  defect  must  be  at 
a  disadvantage,  not  onl}"  in  the  pictorial  arts,  but  in  man}^  scien¬ 
tific,  industrial,  and  commercial  occupations.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  they  have  often  contrived  to  get  on,  in  spite  of  v>’hat  nor- 
mal-e3"ed  judges  would  predict  of  their  incapacity.  Chemists,  for 
example,  would  say  it  was  impossible  for  a  color-blind  person  to 
.  meddle  with  their  science,  in  which  color  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  observation  :  and  yet  Dalton  somehow  made  a 
tolerable  name  in  chemistry.  Draughtsmen  would  ridicule  the 
pretensions  of  a  Daltonian  to  make,  or  use,  or  judge  of  colored 
drawings,  and  yet  I  contrived  to  do  all  this  for  3'earswith  tolerable 
success,  without  even  knowing  that  there  were  any  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  in  my  way.  And  if  one  could  get  at  the  facts,  I  am  certain  w'e 
should  find  abundance  of  instances  in  all  sorts  of  occupations 
w’here  persons  similar!}^  affected,  but  in  happ}^  ignorance  of  their 
failing,  succeed  in  blundering  through  their  duties  without  anjr 
serious  breakdown. 

Such  cases  as  these  may  be  fairl}’^  left  to  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  law^s  of  business  affairs  ;  but  the  writers  on  the  subject 
have  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  one  that  bearsadiiferent  char¬ 
acter,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  involves  the  public  safety  ;  this  is  the 
possible  employment  of  color-blind  persons  on  railwa^^s  and  in 
marine  service,  where  colored  signals  are  emplo^^ed.  ’]\Iosi  people 
know  that  red  and  green  lamps  are  used  at  railway"  junctions,  the 
former  to  stop  a  train,  the  latter  to  allow"  it  to  pass  on  ;  and  at  sea 
the  use  of  red  and  green  lights  on  the  tw"o  sides  of  a  vessel  indi¬ 
cates  to  other  ships  the  way  she  is  going,  in  order  to  avoid  colli¬ 
sions.  Now,  as  one  of  the  most  common  s3"mptoms  of  color¬ 
blindness  is  the  confounding,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  red 
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with  green,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  color-blind  engine-driver 
or  helmsman  must  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  contradic¬ 
tory  signals,  and  frightful  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  danger  that 
the  public  are  constantly  incurring.  But  what  says  the  inexorable 
logic  of  facts  ?  In  this  country  we  have  not  only  had  a  tolerable 
experience  of  the  working  of  railways  for  half  a  century,  but  we 
have  gathered  amass  of  information  about  railway  accidents  which 
is  unknown  elsewhere.  Every  casualty  that  occurs  in  the  three 
kingdoms  is  carefully  inquired  into  by  a  government  board,  and  a 
report  is  published  as  to  its  causes  :  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  since  railways  have  been  in  use,  has  an 
accident  been  traced  to  the  mistaking  of  a  red  for  a  green  night 
signal.  And  when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  statistics, 
about  one  in  every  twenty-five  engine  drivers  must  have  been  color 
blind,  it  follows  that,  if  the  notions  of  the  alarmists  had  been  true, 
numbers  of  collisions  would  have  occurred  every  day — in  fact,  that 
the  trafidc  of  the  country  could  not  have  gone  on.  The  truth 
is,  the  agitation  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  the  normal-eyed 
investigators  have  in  understanding  exactly  what  we,  the  color¬ 
blind,  really  see.  We  could  tell  them  that  although  the  red  and 
green  lights  do  not  give  us  the  true  red  and  green  sensations,  yet 
still  they  are  strongly  contrasted  to  us,  and  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
mistaking  one  for  the  other.  The  only  accident  I  ever  heard  of  in 
regard  to  the  color  of  a  signal  was  a  curious  one  ;  a  driver,  when 
approaching  a  signal-post,  had  been  looking  into  a  very  bright  fire, 
which  so  affected  his  vision  that  for  the  moment  he  lost  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  red  ,  he  mistook  the  red  light,  not  for  green,  but  for  white, 
and  going  at  full  speed  through  the  wrong  points  dashed  into  a 
train  in  a  siding.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  the  alarm  on  this 
subject  is  unnecessarily  magnified  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
deny  a  possibility  of  danger  under  certain  circumstances,  and  I 
would  by  no  means  discourage  reasonable  precautions  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  men.  The  agitation  has  at  least  had  some  good  result,  but 
not  only  has  it  induced  a  wide  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  th 
defect,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  many  ingenious  and  systematic 
means  of  discovering  its  existence,  which,  previously,  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter.  William  Pole. 


THE  OLD  PART  OF  NAPLES. 

The  stranger  who  spends  a  few  weeks  in  Naples  seldom  strap  be¬ 
yond  the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  Toledo  and  the  Chiaja  are 
about  the  only  parts  of  the  town  he  knows.  He  may  perhaps  once 
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liave  sauntered  up  Foria,  and  just  walked  the  length  of  the  Strada 
del  Duomo.  Naples  dwells  in  his  memory  as  a  handsome,  well- 
built  city,  where  foreigners  are  cheated  rather  more  than  else¬ 
where,  and  where  the  loss  of  his  pocket-handkerchief  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  The  Museum  San  IMartino,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  from  the  jetty  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  and  the  admiratiem 
they  inspired,  are  not  forgotten.  But  as  a  rule,  the  foreigner 
knows  nothing  of  the  true  Neapolitan  nor  of  the  old  cit}’’,  whose 
inhabitants  seldom  stray  beyond  its  precincts.  lie  has  no  notion 
that  by  the  side  of  the  town  known  to  us  all,  and  which  resembles 
all  other  large  towms,  there  is  another  of  peculiar  aspect,  teeming 
with  interest,  once  visited  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  its  way  as 
striking  as  Pompeii. 

We  would  fain  usher  our  reader  into  this  old  town,  unknown  to 
foreigners.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  first  streets  to  the  right  as  we  go  up 
the  Toledo.  A  few  steps  off  one  finds  one’s  self  in  the  midst  of 
narrow  streets  and  lanes,  at  the  utmost  fourteen  feet  wide.  There 
are  high  houses  on  each  side,  which  never  get  a  ray  of  sun  except 
on  the  top  fioors  ;  even  in  summer  it  is  as  cool  as  in  a  cellar.  It 
is  here  that  the  lower  orders  are  seen,  not  scattered,  as  in  the 
better  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  densely  crowded,  living  their  every¬ 
day  life.  These  folks  live  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  The 
dark  flats  and  damp  basements,  w^here  the  poor  huddle  together  as 
many  as  nine  or  ten  in  a  room,  and  where  the  air  is  always  foul, 
are  dismal  dwellings.  They  therefore  live  principally  in  the 
street ;  there  they  have  their  food  at  hand,  and  there  they  generally 
take  their  meals.*  If  a  Neapolitan  wants  milk,  at  daybreak  rnd  at 
sunset  the  cowherd  and  the  goatherd  pass  his  door,  and  he  can  get 
his  hap’orth  warm  from  the  animal.  Vegetables  are  hawked  about 
until  ten  a.m.  Peasants  pass  his  door  on  donkey-back,  seated  on 
the  croup  of  their  animals,  large  baskets  piled  high  with  vegetables 
slung  before  them.  Our  friend  need  only  whistle  from  his  win¬ 
dow,  where  a  Neapolitan  when  at  home  is  most  frequently  found, 
and  the  hawker  stops  ;  the  bargain  is  struck,  chiefly  by  panto¬ 
mime  ;  and  then  a  basket  is  lowered  and  drawn  up  with  the  day’s 
provisions. 

Endive  of  a  shiny  white  like  mother-of-pearl,  tomatoes  of  a 
glossy  red,  enormous  cucumbers,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  broccoli, 
each  in  turn  according  to  the  season,  with  fruit  and  fish,  constitute 
the  food  of  the  people.  Meat  is  dear,  and  only  indulged  in  on  high- 
days  and  holidays.  The  vegetable  havv’ker  is  hardly  out  of  sight 
I  when  the  fruit-hawker  comes  round  the  corner.  In  August  a  lad 
may  be  seen  carrying  a  basket  of  figs  on  his  head,  the  truit  piled 
gracefully  pyramid -shape,  and  the  rim  of  the  basket  adorned  with 
a  garlanu  of  flowers.  Next  comes  a  sun-burned,  bare-legged  fish¬ 
erman.  In  one  hand  he  holds  his  basket,  in  the  other  a  pail  of  sea- 
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water,  with  which  he  constantly  sprinkles  the  fish.  Now  an  indi¬ 
vidual  appears  in  sight  with  a  copper  vessel  poised  on  his  head, 
full  of  boiled  snails  ;  and  now  another  comes  along  dragging 
a  hand-barrow,  on  which  stands  a  caldron  full  of  Indian- 
corn  over  a  pan  of  lighted  charcoal.  As  for  coffee,  you  can  have 
a  cup  for  the  equivalent  to  a  halfpenny  ;  but  chicory  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient.  If  you  are  thirsty,  at  the  corner  of  every  street  the 
acquaiolo  (water-vender)  will  serve  you  with  a  glass  of  iced  water 
flavored  with  zamhiico  (spirit  of  elder-flowers)  for  a  farthing  ;  and 
in  summer,  the  watermelon  vender  for  the  same  figure  will  cut 
you  a  slice  of  the  red-fleshed,  black-spotted  fruit,  so  deliciously 
cooling  to  the  parched  palate.  In  autumn  may  be  had  the  prickly 
pear,  ready  peeled  and  daintily  stuck  upon  a  tin  fork. 

You  have  now  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dirty  street,  noisy  and  busy 
as  an  ant’s  nest.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  the  artisan  plies 
his  trade  Generally  each  separate  trade  is  centred  in  one  locality. 
In  one  street  shoemakers  are  at  work  at  their  small  tables,  set  out¬ 
side  the  houses  ;  the  doors  stand  ajar,  and  against  the  wall  is  hung 
a  print  of  St.  Crispin  and  his  son,  the  shoemaker’s  patron  saints. 
In  another,  coppersmiths  abound,  and  there  the  sound  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  quite  deafening  while  they  beat  the  red  metal  into  braziers 
and  soup-kettles.  At  the  next  turn  you  light  upon  the  d\'ers,  their 
hands  and  faces  besmeared  with  divers  hues.  One  man  is  resplen¬ 
dent  in  indigo  blue,  another  in  orange,  a  third  is  madder-red. 
There  is  a  street  called  Grande  Giudecca — the  old  Jewish  quarter 
before  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies — where 
old  cL  thes  are  sold.  Here  amateurs  of  antiquities  may  often  pick 
up  wonderful  bargains.  Old  Flemish  tapestry,  brocaded  silks  such 
as  our  grandmotlTers  wore,  and  old  lace  may  "be  ferreted  out  from 
among  a  lot  of  the  filthiest  and  most  loathsome  rags.  In  one 
narrow  passage  the  goldsmiths  congregate.  The  huge  pearl  ear¬ 
rings  so  highly  prized  b}^  Neapolitan  wet-nurses,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  heavy  trinkets,  gigantic  brooches  ornamented  with 
red  or  blue  cut-glass,  enormous  gold  and  silver  rings,  etc.,  glitter 
in  their  shop-windows,  and  may  be  purchased  for  very  trifling 
sums.  If  you  chance  to  stop  before  one  of  these  shops,  you  are 
pounced  upon  by  the  owner,  who  first  bewilders  you  with  his 
volubility,  then  gently  pushes  j^ou  inside,  and  seldom  lets  you  alone 
until  he  sees  that  you  are  quite  determined  not  to  make  purchases. 
In  the  very  narrowest  and  dreariest  streets,  which  are  not  above 
seven  feet  wide,  people  are  not  at  work  ;  gossiping  old  wives, 
dogs,  pigeons,  chickens,  and  here  and  there  a  turkey  tied  by  the 
leg,  fattening  for  some  feast  or  other,  are  the  only  occupants. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  amusements  of 
the  people  in  these  by-ways.  In  the  north  every  poor  wight 
knows  how  to  read  ;  but  here  they  are  the  exception,  and  those  who 
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can,  care  little  about  it.  It  is  marvellous  to  watcli  them  talking 
and  gesticulating  by  the  hour.  What  about,  you  will  ask  ?  About 
the  lottery,  the  Urno  (first  three  winning  numbers)  drawn  last 
Saturday  ;  the  price  of  provisions  ;  the  next  fete-day  ;  the  miracle 
of  the  Madonna  ;  the  governmeut.  The  Neapolitan  is  a  chatter¬ 
box  and  a  gambler.  Gambling  goes  on  everywhere,  under  the 
street-lamp  or  by  moonlight,  with  greasy  cards  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  used  b^’’  bygone  generations.  But  gambler  though  he  be, 
the  Neapolitan  is  sober  ;  though  every  one  drinks  wine,  and  public 
houses  are  numerous.  I  counted  as  many  as  twelve  in  two  small 
streets  running  parallel  to  each  other  ;  yet,  if  one  meets  a  drunken 
man,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  is  a  German  or  an 
English  sailor,  overcome  by  the  heady  wine  of  Apulia.  The  con- 
stimt  scuffles  which  take  place  in  the  street  are  one  great  source  of 
amusement.  Wheu  a  row  begins,  a  crowd  assembles,  attracted  by 
the  screaming  -  which  ushers  in  the  fight.  Ver}^  often  it  is  the 
women  who  indulge  in  a  tilt,  not  always  bloodless,  with  such  weap¬ 
ons  as  a  comb  or  a  shoe  ;  the  vanquished  party  goes  off  into  fits 
and  gets  bled  at  the  nearest  barber’s  shop.  Quiet,  steady-goin" 
people  meet  at  the  small  cafes  where  they  placidly  drink  a  glass  of 
water  and  take  their  siesta.  The  chemist’s  shop  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  notables  of  the  neighborhood — the  doctor,  the  parish  priest, 
the  monk,  or  certain  of  the  better-to-do  shopkeepeis.  These 
W’orthies  never  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
rabble  outside.  They  are  scarcely  at  the  trouble  of  rising  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  bride  in  an  apple-green  or  sky-blue  gown,  turning  out 
for  the  first  time  on  her  husband’s  arm,  or  even  to  kneel  on  the 
threshold  when  the  Host  is  carried  past. 

Having  viewed  it  by  daylight,  let  us  now  try  to  depict  old  Naples 
by  night. 

The  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas  for  many  years  past,  but  the 
lamps  are  few  and  far  between,  except  in  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares.  But  now  and  then  one  notices  a  luminous  point  whence  the 
figures  of  the  passers-by  are  reflected  in  dark  outline.  These  well- 
lighted  spots  are  the  stalls  of  the  iced-water  and  watermelon  vend¬ 
ers.  The  first  stand  behind  a  raised  table,  over  which,  on  both 
i  sides,  barrels  of  iced  water  are  suspended  ;  in  the  front,  large 
lemons  are  piled,  like  cannon-balls,  one  upon  another  ;  at  the 
back,  a  row  of  bottles,  containing  different  kinds  of  syrup.  These 
stalls  are  often  very  pretty-looking.  I  noticed  one  particularly  the 
other  day  near  the  Porta  Capuano.  Above  the  table  a  sort  of 
framework  was  erected,  at  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  in  a  gorgeous  frame,  lighted  b}"  a  small  lamp  ;  at  the 
sides  there  were  candelabra,  supported  by  gilt  figures  representing 
angels  ;  below  the  cornice,  carved  decorations,  in  the  shape  of 
fantastic-looking  animals,  sirens  and  dragons.  AYhitc.  green,  red, 
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and  yellow  were  blended  so  as  to  attract  attention  without  being 
glaring.  Nothing  could  be  prettier.  The  watermelon  stalls  are 
jiiuch  simpler.  The  whole  get-up  consists  in  a  table  covered  with 
readv-cut  melons.  Enormous  quantities  of  this  refreshing  fruit 
are  sold,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the  green  rinds.  Neapoli¬ 
tans  delight  in  the  play.  At  the  entrance  of  a  small  theatre,  Punch 
and  Don"^Nicola  are  made  to  hold  a  dialogue,  and  attract  a  crowd 
with  their  jests  ;  then  the  master  of  the  show  pockets  the  puppets 
and  announces  the  performaTice,  and  the  mob  rushes  into  the 
narrow  inclnsure.  The  Neapolitan  is  also  fond  of  the  church  ;  he 
diligently  attends  the  services,  and  is  all  submission  to  the  priests’ 
injunctions.  I  have  heard  old  women  repeating  the  Nicene  Creed 
after  the  priest,  and  singing  liymns,  evidently  as  if  they  enjoyed  it, 
though  in  a  dolefully  monotonous  tone.  When  preaching  is  going 
on  the  numerous  chapels  are  crowded  ;  not  uufrequently  vulgar 
jokes,  worthy  of  Punch  outside,  seem  to  be  the  attraction. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  nocturnal  ramble.  ^  As  we  approach  an 
open  space  near  the  Porta  Capiiano,  our  oilfactory  nerves  are 
assailed  bv  the  odor  of  boiling  oil  or  rancid  lard.  Eels,  sardines, 
etc.,  are  hissing  in  chorus  in  huge  frying-pans.  These  delicacies 
are  generally  discussed  where  they  are  sold,  or  at  some  cafe  close 
hj,  where  the  visitors  are  playing  at  sc9pa  (a  game  of  cards). 

But  what  has  happened  now  ?  The  noisy  crowd  is  suddenly 
hushed  ;  there  are  lights  in  all  the  windows  ;  the  passers-by  fall  on  ; 
their  knees.  One  hears  the  approaching  sound  of  psalm-singing  ;  , 

the  parish  priest  is  carrying  the  host  to  a  dying  man.  He  has  on 
his  priestly  garments,  and  is  preceded  by  lantern-bearers,  the  ver¬ 
gers  following  in  yellow  coats.  hen  the  priest  has  passed,  the 
people  rise  from  their  knees,  and  many  of  the  faithful  go  with  him 
to  the  house  of  mourning. 

As  the  night  wears  on,  the  cafes  close,  the  water-vender  empties 
his  stall,  the  melon- vender  carries  oft  his  table.  ^  But  the  street  is  _ 
not  yet  deserted.  A  man  with  a  guitar  is  singing  some  popular 
song.  The  neighbors  flock  around,  listen  to  the  music,  and  some¬ 
times  fall  asleep  on  the  ground.  People^  stilly  come  and  go  ;  the  ; 
street  is  never  empty  ;  a  breath  of  air  at  night  is  so  refreshing  after  j 
a  sultry  day,  and  everyone  has  eujoj^ed  his  siesta.  At  last,  at  i 
about  one  o’clock,  the  street  is  abandoned,  the  hum  of  the  busy 
city  is  hushed,  and  the  Neapolitans  are  asleep,  many  of  them  m  the 
open  air.  How  often  have  I  stepped  aside  when  ascending  one  ot 
the  many  steep  streets,  to  avoid  walking  over  a  family  who  had 
chosen  the  pavement  for  their  dormitory.  Mattresses  were  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  father,  mother,  and  children  v  ere  all  fast 
asleep  and  snoring.  Without  any  sort  of  preparation,  peopxO  some¬ 
times  lie  down  in  the  first  corner  and  go  to  sleep.  3Iatch-venders, 
cio-ar-end  collectors,  and  peasants  may  constantly  be  seen  sleeping 
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on  ehurch  steps  or  at  street  corners  on  the  bare  ground,  and  seem 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

Old  Naples  is  at  rest.  We  take  our  leave.  But  after  rambling 
so  long  through  the  narrow  diity  streets,  we  long  for  air  and 
space.  A.  few  steps  off  to  the  right,  and  we  are  on  one  of  the 
quays  which  gird  the  city.  How  lovely  the  sea  looks  in  the  quicc 
summer  night  !  The  moonlit  waves  sparkle  in  the  distance.  On 
the  horizon,  Capri  and  Capa  Misenum  stand  out  in  all  their  beaute¬ 
ous  grace  of  form.  Fishermen  with  their  boats,  plying  their  call¬ 
ing  by  torchlight,  are  passing  to  and  fro.  The  sea-breeze  is  re¬ 
freshing.  We  are  overpowered  with  fatigue  ;  we  have  had  a  long 
walk.  Our  attention  has  been  constantly  on  the  stretch  ;  we  need 
rest.  Let  us  go  home  ;  it  is  late.  Good-night  ! 

John  Peter,  in  Chambers*  Journal. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  AN  ALLEGORY. 


My  proud  wild  horse,  my  young  and  dear  ally, 

Through  what  bright  meads  did  he  not  bear  me  well  ; 
Till  the  hour  came  ’twas  in  him  to  rebel  ! — 

Bet%vixt  us  twain  the  issue  was  to  try. 

In  his  gay  strength  so  easy  to  defy 

As  light  a  rein  as  ever  horse  befell  ! — 

Could  a  white  child  so  swart  a  courser  quell  ?  .  .  . 

’Tis  over,  servant  he,  and  victor  1. 

Bystanders  saw  the  quivering  of  my  hand, 

And  bid  me  curb  him  lest  he  rage  again  ; — 

I  smiled,  and  loosened  on  his  neck  the  rein  ; 

With  bounding  pulse  we  range  life’s  lovely  land. 

Shall  I  for  fear  hold  back,  in  gloom  restrain  ; 

I  that  am  king,  am  I  afraid  to  reign  ? 

K.  C,,  i7t  University  Magazine. 


